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Muddling 
through  our  affluence 


by  Michael  A.  King 

This  is  about  muddling  through  our  affluence 
and  others’  poverty.  Joan  and  I once  felt  we  had 
muddled  one  small  step  forward.  A man  walked 
by  our  house,  hungry  and  cold.  We  gave  him 
sandwiches  and  the  jacket  off  my  back.  (I  did 
buy  it  for  $9  at  Woolworth’s  in  1977,  and  Joan 
hated  it,  but  any  oppressed  spouse  who  loves 
old  clothes  the  other  spouse  hates  will  recognize 
the  sacrifice.) 


Some  days  later,  the  man  returned  my  jacket. 
“I  don’t  like  it,”  he  said.  “It’s  too  prickly.” 
Months  later,  on  a drizzly  day,  he  walked  by, 
cold  again.  We  had  just  put  clothes  in  the  car  to 
take  to  Goodwill.  One  was  an  army  coat. 

“Oh  no,  I couldn’t  wear  that.  Do  I look  like  an 
army  man?  No  sir!”  He  trudged  on  down  the 
street,  bare  arms  shivering  under  dripping  sky. 

I am  not  exactly  blaming  him.  He  has  as  much 


The  poor  can  help  us  find  the  small, 
simple  truths  that  stir  joy. 


right  to  like  his  clothes  as  I do.  He  sure  baffles 
me,  though.  What  else  do  I do?  Recognize  I 
could  try  harder?  I offered  him  warm  jackets, 
but  not  my  best  one.  I don’t  want  to  give  up  my 
best  one.  Yes,  I should  be  more  generous.  But 
I’m  not  convinced  my  best  jacket  is  finally  what 
he  wants. 

He  confuses  me,  this  man.  He  and  the  millions 
he  symbolizes,  dripping  by  our  houses  and 
minds  in  the  cold;  wanting  food,  a jacket,  a bet- 
ter life.  What,  exactly,  do  we  do? 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  been  struggling 
with  this.  Its  editors  seem  compassionate.  They 
write  often  of  our  city’s  downtrodden.  But  re- 
cently they’ve  been  writing  of  the  homeless 
sprawled  across  Center  City,  one  of  our  few 
gleaming  neighborhoods.  The  homeless  make  the 
people  who  run  big  companies  and  build  big  sky- 
scrapers nervous.  If  they  get  too  nervous,  they’ll 
leave,  taking  Philadelphia’s  tax  base  with  them. 

So  the  Inquirer  wants  to  tell  the  homeless  they 
can’t  camp  in  our  public  spaces.  I’m  not  sure 
what  to  think.  My  heart,  trained  by  Jesus,  sides 
with  the  homeless,  but  truly  a Philadelphia  even 
poorer  than  it  already  is  would  be  a desperate 
place.  Then  where  would  the  homeless  be? 

Yes,  you  confuse  me,  you  poor  on  the  streets. 
You  make  me  feel  guilty,  too,  of  course.  What  a 
trite  saying  it  is,  but  still  so  true,  that  our  scraps 
would  brighten  countless  faces.  How  can  I truly 
enjoy  this  movie,  this  meal  with  candlelight  flick- 
ering over  silver,  this  vacation  sitting  by  Maine’s 
rocks  and  waves?  How  can  I,  when  around  the 
globe  you  trudge,  through  the  drizzle  of  this  cold 
century,  you  who  have  not  that  I might  have ? 

You  pain  me.  Almost  every  day  you  wander — 
lost,  poor,  mentally  ill — past  my  house.  Only 
you’re  not  even  lost  anymore.  Lost  implies  look- 
ing for  a home  you  can’t  find.  Some  of  you  aren’t 
looking  anymore,  I think.  You  don’t  believe  a 
home  to  find  exists. 


Michael  A.  King,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  a book  editor  for 
Herald  Press  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House  on  the 
opposite  end  of  the  state.  Until  last  summer  he  was  pastor 
of  Germantown  Mennonite  Church  in  Philadelphia. 


And  sometimes  you  make  me  tired  of  confu- 
sion, guilt,  pain.  Then  I feel  numb,  calloused, 
angry.  You  have  your  hurts,  but  I have  mine,  and 
they  hurt,  and  my  energy’s  all  gone.  Go  away. 

I’m  tempted  to  stop  there.  I understand  my 
feelings  about  rich  and  poor  better  than  the  solu- 
tions, which  elude  us  all,  or  things  would  be  im- 
proving, not  worsening.  But  I’ll  muddle  through 
four  ways  we  might  respond  to  affluence  and 
poverty. 

Touching  our  tears.  One  involves  finding  our 
feelings,  or  touching  our  tears.  Most  rich  Chris- 
tians feed  or  are  trapped  by  a judgment-with- 
drawal cycle.  Sensing  something’s  wrong,  we 
denounce  each  other:  You  hell-bound  oppressors 
of  Lazarus  (Luke  16:19-21)!  You  cows  of  Bashan 
(Amos  4:1)! 

We  oppressors  and  cows  know  there’s  a prob- 
lem. We’ve  been  long  bombarded  by  statistics 
telling  us  how  mean  and  selfish  we  are.  Since 
the  assault  hasn’t  much  changed  us,  some  judge 
us  monsters.  The  label  does  float  near  a certain 
casino  owner’s  gold-plated  life.  It  hovers  near  all 
(including  Mennonites)  who,  in  the  glittering  tem- 
ples of  homes  raping  farmland,  bow  before  the 
Dow  Jones  seraphim  and  Bottom  Line  cherubim 
guarding  the  great  god  Greed. 

Most  of  us  (I  pray)  aren’t  brutes,  however.  We 
want  a kinder,  gentler  world.  But  screaming  at 
us  when  we  don’t  know  how  to  fix  the  world  just 
drives  us  deeper  into  our  cocoons  of  affluence. 
This  suggests  our  first  task  isn’t  to  hurl  brave 
prophetic  sermons  at  each  other.  It’s  to  break 
the  cycle  of  judgment  and  withdrawal  by  offering 
each  other  safe  places  in  which  to  find  and  share 
our  confusion,  our  guilt,  our  numbness. 

We  need,  above  all,  to  cry.  Wby  it  is,  I don’t 
know.  But  crying  out  the  kind  of  pain  we’re  feel- 
ing beneath  our  affluence  yields  healing  and  new 
energy.  Tears  may  change  us  faster  than  a thou- 
sand angry  sermons. 

Simple  living.  Once  we  touch  our  tears,  then 
we  can  begin  to  change.  This  leads  me  to  simple 
living,  a second  broad  response.  Books  like  Be- 
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We  don’t  own  talents,  money, 
business,  or  this  earth.  God  gives 
them  as  loans  to  be  used  for  God’s 
purposes. 


yond  the  Rat  Race,  Rich  Christians  in  an  Age  of 
Hunger,  The  Upside-Down  Kingdom,  and  Small 
Is  Beautiful  have  been  influential  long  enough  to 
make  simple  living  seem  dated.  The  notion  no 
doubt  needs  updating  but  remains  valid.  To 
need  less — less  money,  power,  prestige;  less  lux- 
ury, gas,  water — yields  many  gifts.  It  releases  re- 
sources so  those  with  less  can  have  more.  It 
bandages  wounded  skies  and  seas  and  trees. 

Such  gifts  are  important  but  shouldn’t  be  our 
sole  focus.  Then  we  argue  about  whether  giving 
up  coffee  or  bananas  is  good  or  bad  for  the  peas- 
ants who  grow  them.  Then  we  study  acid  rain 
and  the  greenhouse  effect  to  death  before  we 
change.  Then  we’re  back  into  duty  and  guilt.  I’d 
rather  focus  on  simple  living  as  fitting  God’s 
plan  for  the  universe:  “Blessed  are  you  poor  . . . 
that  hunger  . . . that  weep  . . . “ (Luke  6:20-21).  If 
we  follow  the  plan,  God  will  produce  the  results. 

I won’t  get  into  the  philosophy  or  theology  of 
this.  It’s  just  my  experience  that  traveling  light 
and  small  and  free  makes  us  finally  happier, 
which  is  the  greatest  gift.  Some  years  ago,  when 
Joan  and  I were  at  critical  career  junctures,  in- 
sightful guides  said,  “Pack  your  bags  lightly. 
Every  increase  in  your  needs  adds  a suitcase  to 
your  life.” 

About  then  we  needed  a car.  We  almost 
bought  a new  one  on  credit.  We  decided  a used 
one  would  equal  fewer  suitcases.  Often  we  say, 
“Think  how  those  car  payments  would  have  im- 
prisoned us,  forcing  us  into  high-paying  jobs 
even  if  they  weren’t  right  for  us!”  We  remain 
rich,  I know.  What  a luxury  to  ponder  which  car 
to  buy  when  most  can  buy  none.  But  each  suit- 
case shed  in  a baggage-crazy  culture  deserves 
celebration. 

Stewardship.  The  name  of  the  third  response 
is  an  unpopular  word — stewardship.  But  steward- 
ship is  becoming  my  guide  to  doing  something 
with  affluence,  not  merely  remaining  trapped  in 
it.  Thinking  about  simple  living  tends  mainly  to 
advise  dumping  suitcases.  It  doesn’t  always  tell 
us  what  to  do  with  our  remaining  suitcases. 

I first  sensed  this  weakness  as  a preacher  and 
writer  who  took  simple  living  seriously,  along 
with  liberation  theology’s  concern  to  side  with 
the  poor  and  powerless.  I often  felt  guilty  when  I 
preached  or  had  an  article  published,  because 
this  made  me  verbally  affluent.  Sometimes  I 
thought  I should  just  stop  talking  and  be  a shy 
little  mouse.  Then  I’d  be  powerless.  But  does 
God  give  gifts  to  hide  under  bushels? 

Biblical  stewardship  says  we  don’t  own  talents, 


money,  businesses,  or  this  good  but  bleeding 
earth.  God  gives  them  as  loans  to  be  used  for 
God’s  purposes.  This  idea  rescued  me.  It  al- 
lowed me  to  value  my  verbal  riches  as  mine  on 
loan  from  God.  It  also  told  me  how  to  use  them, 
which  was  not  for  my  sake  but  for  the  poor,  the 
powerless,  the  voiceless;  those  blessed  outcasts 
Jesus  showed  us  God  loves. 

Simple  living  rightly  tells  us  to  decrease  un- 
needed, unfair  affluence.  It  tells  us  to  give  away 
bulging  suitcases  before  they  tear  off  our  arms. 
Stewardship  reminds  us  that  after  we  give  up 
much,  we  have  much  left  to  spend.  Then  it 
guides  us  in  the  spending. 

Exile.  A final  response  is  exile.  Ephraim 
Radner  (“From  ‘Liberation’  to  ‘Exile’:  A New 
Image  for  Church  Mission,”  Christian  Century, 
Oct.  18,  1989)  helps  me  with  this.  Radner  notes 
that  an  obvious  response  to  our  many  social 
woes  is  social  change.  We  need  to  change  the 
structures,  institutions,  social  forces  that  wound 
those  walking  past  our  houses,  that  pit  sky- 
scraper builder  against  steam-grate  dweller.  But 
all  our  social-justice  preaching  hasn’t  fixed 
things.  And  what  our  preaching  really  envisions, 
if  we  examine  it,  is  a Christian  dictatorship  em- 
powered to  make  the  sweeping  changes  we  think 
society  needs. 

Hunting  better  alternatives,  Radner  calls  us  to 
reclaim  our  Christian  understanding  of  ourselves 
as  exiles  from  the  larger  society.  We  must  live 
in,  relate  to,  and  change  that  society.  We  must 
also  create  an  alternative  to  it — the  church,  the 
home  of  those  not  at  home  in  this  world  where 
gold-plated  boats  pass  weeping  boat  people. 
Exile,  of  course,  is  simply  a new  label  for  that 
old  Mennonite  commitment  to  nonconformity. 

I dream  with  Radner  of  churches  trying  within 
their  own  walls  to  create  the  healing  places  soci- 
ety lacks.  I’m  not  sure  how  to  do  it.  As  a pastor 
I dreamed  of  a congregation  open  to  outcasts.  A 
few  came.  They  rubbed  rough  needy  edges 
against  me.  “God,  let’s  try  an  easier  dream,”  I 
muttered.  The  risk  of  rich  patronizing  poor  is 
strong,  requiring  us  to  admit  that  the  poor  can 
help  us  find  the  small,  simple  truths  that  stir  joy. 

Creating  communities  of  exiles  is  hard.  But  I 
do  hope  for  churches  where  you,  my  grumpy 
friend,  can  come  in  from  the  drizzle.  We’ll  offer 
you  our  coats.  If  you  don’t  want  them,  we’ll  at 
least  be  your  family  and  home.  We’ll  remember 
your  name  as  you  walk  the  lonely  streets.  And 
we’ll  bury  you,  wrapped  in  prayers  and  love  in- 
stead of  anonymity,  when  you  die. 
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Discovering  our  poverty 

Michael’s  article  reminds  me  of  a story.  About  10  years  ago  our 
family  was  going  through  a difficult  time,  and  I felt  the  ground 
slipping  away  from  under  me.  Sensitive  friends  from  church  shared, 
listened,  cared.  They  would  not  let  me  slip  away. 

In  this  same  period,  Shirley  showed  up.  She  had  worked  for  us  when 
our  third  child  was  born,  then  moved  out  of  town,  married,  and  had 
two  children  of  her  own.  Slightly  retarded,  from  a family  with 
generations  of  social  problems,  Shirley  was  now  working  in  a local 
poultry  plant.  One  day  she  needed  rent  money;  another,  a ride  to  the 
emergency  room.  Every  time  I had  a crisis,  Shirley  showed  up  with  a 
greater  need.  As  poor  and  powerless  as  I was,  I still  had  connections, 
credit,  and  middle-class  credibility  at  the  bank,  school,  hospital. 

One  day  there  was  an  accident  in  the  plant;  Shirley’s  finger  was 
severed.  She  signed  a release  form:  $3,000  for  the  finger,  no  further 
questions  or  employment.  We  pulled  every  string,  pushed  every 
button,  and  found  Shirley  a job  in  the  housekeeping  department  of  a 
local  firm,  at  a time  when  our  own  future  was  far  from  certain.  How 
could  we  not?  I was  Shirley,  Shirley  was  me;  she  was  for  me  as  I was 
for  others;  the  least,  the  loved,  the  Christ. 

— Eve  MacMaster,  editor  of  “WMSC  Voice ” 
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A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

Would  Jesus 
tip  today? 

In  the  past  few  years  my  husband  and  I 
have  done  rather  extensive  traveling 
within  the  United  States.  We  made  most 
of  our  own  meals  and  slept  in  our  small 
van/camper.  There  were,  however,  some 
occasions  which  required  “eating  out.” 

I was  surprised  at  the  cumulative 
amount  we  spent  on  tipping,  and  became 
concerned  about  that  general  practice.  I 
know  the  practice  varies,  and  in  some 
cases  the  tip  money  is  shared  with  bus 
boys/girls  and  dishwashers.  I am  also 
aware  that  some  restaurateurs  pay  mini- 
mum wages  to  bus  people,  but  allow  the 
servers  to  keep  all  the  tip.  Where  I have 
inquired,  I learn  that  waiters/waitresses 
are  paid  less  but  are  expected  to  recoup 
their  loss  through  “tips.”  This  whole  sys- 
tem seems  unfair,  since  all  share  an 
equally  heavy  load. 

Why  should  the  consumer  subsidize  the 
employer’s  business?  The  word  “tip,”  I 
have  also  learned,  is  an  acronym  for  “to 
insure  promptness.”  Is  this  an  “over-the- 
table”  (rather  than  “under  the  table”) 
form  of  bribe?  Is  it  really  a genuine  “thank 
you  for  service  rendered”? 

If  it  is  true  that  the  entrepreneur  could 


not  afford  to  maintain  a restaurant  if  the 
waiters/waitresses  were  not  subsidized, 
and  the  cost  of  a meal  would  need  to  be 
increased,  would  that  still  not  be  a 
“cleaner”  operation?  Would  it  be  such  a 
bad  thing  if  we  Mennonites  would  again 
resort  to  more  homemade  hospitality 
around  the  Sunday  dinner  table? 

Thus  far,  because  I don’t  want  to  appear 
uncharitable,  we  continue  to  tip  minimally. 
But  I also  keep  wondering,  if  Jesus  would 
be  host  at  a contemporary  restaurant, 
what  would  he  do? 

— Frances  Greaser,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Mennonites  and 
mechanical  music 

Can  Mennonites  handle  mechanical 
music,  the  human  voice,  the  printed  music 
score,  and  the  printed  hymn  poem  all  in 
one  successful  practice? 

Winfred  Douglas,  an  Episcopal  minister 
who  authored  the  book  Church  Music  in 
History  and  Practice,  gives  hymn  singers  of 
all  churches  some  searching  questions. 
Douglas  says:  “When  you  select  hymn 
tunes,  sing  the  words  unaccompanied;  do 
not  play  the  harmonies  on  the  piano  and 
think  how  sweet  they  are.  Never  encour- 
age the  habit  of  listening  to  hymns  instead 


of  singing  them;  or  of  singing  them  in  the 
secular  spirit  of  the  social  college  song. 
Keep  them,  and  their  music,  on  a high 
spiritual  plane.” 

Church  music  is  a means  to  an  end;  the 
end  being  the  praise  of  God,  the  external 
expression  of  the  God-ward  side  of  vital 
religion.  Is  the  praise  of  God  elementary, 
or  merely  accessory,  in  the  services  of  the 
church?  Is  their  object  primarily  didactic 
and,  to  use  a horrible  word,  “inspiration,” 
or  is  it  primarily  to  render  our  due  service 
of  joyous  adoration  to  the  God  who  cre- 
ated us?  Do  we  come  to  church  to  give  or 
to  get?  In  the  adoption  of  mechanical 
music  to  occupy  a role  in  the  hymn  singing 
of  Mennonites,  does  the  mechanical  music 
shift  attention  from  the  message  of  hymns 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  mechanical  music, 
from  God,  the  hymn  poem  to  self? 

Borrowing  in  worship  practices  is  com- 
mon in  the  North  American  religious 
scene.  Have  we  considered  what  effect  a 
borrov/ing  worship  practice  may  have  on 
the  practice,  theology,  and  success  of  re- 
sponsible worship  to  God?  I have  bor- 
rowed from  an  Episcopalian,  Winfred 
Douglas,  because  I believe  he  has  a chal- 
lenge for  Mennonite  worship  and  hymn 
singing. 

I have  a concern  with  Mennonite  wor- 
ship. Does  our  worship  give  our  best  to 
God  and  ourselves? 

— Wilmer  D.  Swope,  Leetonia,  Ohio 
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Vision  of  lostness 


by  Russell  Krabill 

It  is  the  haunting  vision  of  lost  people  that  mo- 
tivates Christians  to  share  the  good  news  of  sal- 
vation. 

William  G.  Detweiler  (1903-1956),  founder  of 
the  Calvary  Hour  radio  ministry,  had  a vision  of 
lost  people.  In  1931  William  and  his  wife,  Anna, 
and  their  small  twin  sons,  Bill  and  Bob,  moved 
to  Canton  Mennonite  Mission  in  Ohio.  Here  they 
worked  for  seven  years,  giving  themselves  to  cot- 
tage meetings,  jail  services,  visitation,  summer 
Bible  school,  hospitality,  and  preaching.  William 


Lost  people  were  so  precious  to 
Jesus  that  he  came  all  the  way  from 
heaven  to  earth  to  save  them. 


was  often  frustrated  that  so  few  were  being 
reached  for  Christ.  Prom  his  bedroom  window  he 
could  look  out  over  the  lighted  city.  There,  this 
33-year-old  pastor  would  paraphrase  a song  pop- 
ular in  his  youth,  “There’s  a Lost  Soul  for  Every 
Light  in  Canton.” 

Not  many  of  us  are  as  sensitive  as  he  to  the  se- 
riousness of  being  spiritually  lost. 

Jesus  knew  it  all  too  well.  Lost  people  were  so 
precious  to  him  that  he  came  all  the  way  from 
heaven  to  earth  to  save  them.  He  said.  “The  Son 
of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  what  was  lost” 
(Luke  19:10). 

He  once  asked  the  searching  question,  “What 
good  will  it  be  for  a man  if  he  gains  the  whole 
world,  yet  forfeits  his  soul?  Or  what  can  a man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?” 

Many  of  Jesus’  parables  have  to  do  with  lost- 
ness. He  used  the  word  “lost”  numerous  times 
in  his  teaching.  I believe  that  the  closer  we  live 
to  our  Lord,  the  greater  we  will  share  his  burden 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  people  everywhere. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  lost?  Jesus  used  a 
number  of  concepts  and  figures  to  describe  the 
horror  of  being  lost.  Being  lost  means: 

Separation  from  God.  That  is  what  sin  does.  It 
separates  from  God.  After  Adam  and  Eve  sinned 
they  were  estranged  from  God.  In  his  story  of 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  Jesus  made  it  clear 
that  lost  persons  are  separated  from  God,  and 
saved  people,  by  a great  chasm  and  that  there  is 


Russell  Krabill,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  a retired  pastor  who  is 
currently  serving  as  interim  director  of  the  Ministerial 
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no  passing  back  and  forth.  (Luke  16:19-31).  Un- 
forgiven sinners  are  already  separated  from  God 
in  this  world.  The  separation  continues  in  the 
next  world. 

Suffering.  In  this  same  story  the  rich  man 
called  for  a little  water  to  cool  his  tongue — “be- 
cause I am  in  agony  in  this  fire.”  At  another 
place  Jesus  tells  us  that  the  suffering  will  be  so 
intense  that  “there  will  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth”  (Matt.  8:12). 

Remorse.  The  rich  man  of  Luke  16  had  memo- 
ries of  his  former  existence,  he  said,  “Send 
Lazarus  to  my  father’s  house,  for  I have  five 
brothers.  Let  him  warn  them,  so  that  they  will 
not  also  come  to  this  place  of  torment”  (w.  27- 
28).  Many  people  will  have  mental  anguish  be- 
cause they  will  realize  that  they  passed  up 
opportunities  on  earth  to  be  saved. 

Darkness.  In  Matthew  8:12  and  Matthew  25:30 
Jesus  speaks  of  lost  people  as  being  thrown  “out- 
side, into  the  darkness.”  My  grandfather  told 
about  his  getting  lost  one  dark,  cloudy  night  in 
the  wooded  country  near  Crawfordsville,  Iowa. 
One  hundred  years  ago  there  were  no  neighbor- 
hood security  lights  to  serve  as  landmarks.  After 
feeling  his  way  along  for  some  time,  he  discov- 
ered that  he  had  been  walking  in  circles.  It  was  a 
frightening  experience.  Darkness  is  a symbol  of 
lostness. 

Insecurity.  The  Book  of  Revelation  refers  to 
the  abode  of  Satan  as  the  “Abyss”  or  “bottom- 
less pit”  (see  Rev.  20:1-3).  And  Jesus  said  in  Mat- 
thew 25:41  that  those  who  are  cursed  will  also  be 
consigned  to  the  place  where  Satan  is.  In  the 
“bottomless  pit”  people  will  have  nothing  solid 
to  stand  on.  There  will  be  a continual  sensation 
of  falling,  of  slipping,  of  rolling.  As  a boy  I used 
to  dream  that  I was  hanging  on  to  a nearby 
bridge,  until  I finally  lost  my  grip.  I always 
awoke  before  I struck  the  stream  below.  I was 
glad,  when  I awoke,  to  find  that  it  was  but  a 
dream.  The  lost,  however,  will  one  day  awake  to 
discover  that  the  experience  is  not  a dream. 

Undesirable  company.  In  addition  to  the  devil 
and  his  cohorts  (Matt.  25:41;  Rev.  20:10),  the  lost 
will  find  themselves  in  the  company  of  all  kinds 
of  wicked  people  (Rev.  21:8).  The  big  prisons  of 
our  day  might  be  thought  of  as  samples  of  what 
hell  will  be  like.  A large  part  of  the  horror  of 
present-day  prisons  is  not  only  confinement,  but 
also  being  thrown  into  the  companionship  of  un- 
godly people.  The  Associated  Press  recently  re- 
ported that  “when  a young  inmate  is  confined  he 
must  either  get  a man  to  protect  him,  usually  in 
return  for  sexual  favors,  or  he  is  raped,  usually 
by  a gang.” 

Forever.  Such  expressions  as  “eternal  fire” 
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(Matt.  25:41)  and  “day  and  night  for  ever  and 
ever”  (Rev.  20:10)  are  used  to  describe  the  dura- 
tion of  the  experience.  Our  finite  minds  can  only 
imagine  the  concept  of  eternity. 

Lost  to  God.  Those  outside  of  Christ  are 
wasted  and  missing,  like  the  lost  coin  of  Luke  15. 
People,  who  were  created  for  God  and  heaven, 
are  not  in  his  possession.  They  are  lost  to  God. 


Company  of  the  redeemed.  So  in  our  effort 
to  get  people  into  our  churches  we  do  more  than 
invite  them  into  the  warm  community  of  caring 
people.  We  invite  them  to  receive  Christ  as  Sav- 
ior and  to  join  the  company  of  the  redeemed. 

“For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
one  and  only  Son,  that  whoever  believes  in  him 
shall  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life”  (John  3:16). 


Perfect  strength 

by  Audrey  A.  Hanlon 

One  day,  deep  into  the  winter  of  1988,  a fresh 
snowfall  painted  the  landscape,  begging  me  to 
stop  writing  and  come  wander.  Lethargic  from 
medication,  I stood  looking  out  the  window  at 
the  logging  trail  behind  our  house.  I remembered 
the  way  I once  hiked  along  the  trail  before  I con- 
tracted a rare,  supposedly  incurable  lung  disease 
that  now  required  the  medication,  made  rest  a 
nagging  discipline,  and  daily  strength  a struggle. 

Pouring  myself  a cup  of  herb  tea  steeped 
nearly  dark  as  seaweed,  a girlhood  memory  sur- 
faced of  my  Canadian  parents  quoting  the  Irish 
saying,  “A  man  should  be  like  tea,  his  real 
strength  appearing  when  he  gets  into  hot  water.” 

“The  time  for  real  strength  has  come,”  I re- 
member deciding.  Grabbing  my  down  jacket  and 
gloves  from  off  the  clothes  tree,  I headed  for  the 
garage  to  find  my  red  cross-country  skis. 

Favorite  place  of  prayer.  Gliding  along  the 
snow-carpeted  trail,  soft  pine  branches  reached 
out  to  brush  cool  clumps  of  fresh  snow  against 
my  face.  Halfway  to  the  ridge,  ensconced  in  tall 
evergreens,  I headed  for  a fallen  tree  that  has 
been  my  favorite  place  of  prayer  ever  since  we 
moved  here  10  years  ago. 

“Lord,”  I said  out  loud,  brushing  soft  snow  off 
the  log  and  sitting  down.  “You  have  searched  me 
and  you  know  me.  You  know  when  I sit  and 
when  I rise;  you  perceive  my  thoughts  from  afar. 
You  discern  my  going  out  and  my  lying  down” 

(Ps.  139:1,  NIV). 

After  awhile,  revitalized,  I pushed  on  up  the 
hill.  From  the  top  of  the  ridge  I watched  a herd 
of  deer  in  the  valley  below  as  they  single-filed 
across  the  barren,  snow-covered  grids  to  their 
resting  place  in  the  raspberry  thickets.  With 
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ease,  my  metaphorical  thoughts  likened  the  deer 
to  the  great  writers  from  the  past — Whittier, 
Longfellow,  Catherine  Marshall,  Oswald  Cham- 
bers— who  all,  with  cogent  faith,  wrote  of  their 
spiritual  resting  places  while  panting  after  God’s 
waterbrooks  in  the  hard  places  of  everyday  life. 

Standing  on  top  of  the  hill,  I understood  a lit- 


God’s  strength  really  is  ‘made  perfect 
in  weakness 


tie  more  about  the  words  of  David  the  psalmist 
when  he  wrote,  “He  makes  my  feet  like  the  feet 
of  a deer;  he  enables  me  to  stand  on  the  heights 
(2  Sam.  22:34,  NIV). 

How  easy  it  is  in  the  crush  of  life  to  forget 
that  it  is  God  who  gives  strength  to  pull  out  of 
life’s  hot-water  places  of  trouble  or  illness. 

Before  pointing  my  skis  homeward,  I pondered 
the  beauty  of  God’s  outdoor  cathedral  and 
breathed  a prayer  for  two  friends  beyond  my  hill 
who  are  also  learning  to  live  life  from  the  Lord’s 
vantage  point  of  rest  and  peace. 

Mentally  and  spiritually  refreshed.  Head- 
ing home,  almost  without  effort,  my  skinny  reds 
schussed  me  back  down  the  trail,  past  the  majes- 
tic evergreens,  and  clear  across  the  backyard  to 
the  clothesline  where  I ended  my  simple  slalom 
mentally  and  spiritually  refreshed. 

Today,  wherever  you  live,  God  knows  all  of 
your  comings  and  goings,  too.  Whether  your  cup 
of  tea  in  life  is  bitter  or  sweet,  there  is  abundant 
rest  and  strength  to  be  found  in  his  love.  ■« 

Yes.  His  strength  really  is  “made  perfect  in 
weakness”  (2  Cor.  12:9,  NIV). 

Even  in  weakness.  Especially  in  weakness. 
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Church  news 


Listening  intently  to  the  discussion  about  the  way  pastors  are  treated  are  General  Board 
members  Rachel  Fisher  of  Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Samuel  Lopez  of  Hispanic  Conven- 
tion, Gloria  Hostetler  of  South  Central  Conference,  Donella  Clemens  of  Franconia,  Bernard 
Showalter  of  Pacific  Coast,  and  Lowell  Nissley  of  Southeast. 

General  Board  seeks  better 
pastor-congregation  relations 


Why  are  so  many  pastors  fired  by  their 
congregations?  Why  are  others  quitting 
the  pastorate  in  disgust?  Why  are  so  few 
young  people  choosing  to  become  pastors? 
Is  there  something  basically  wrong  about 
the  way  pastors  and  congregations  relate? 

General  Board  devoted  a whole  morning 
to  these  and  other  questions  at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  Nov.  16-18  meeting  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.  The  answers  will  come,  General 
Board  hopes,  in  a three-year  “Pastorate 
Project”  launched  recently  by  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  It  is  being  funded  by  a 
$350,000  grant  from  Lilly  Foundation — an 
Indianapolis  organization  that  is  helping 
other  denominations  with  similar  prob- 
lems. 

“The  focus  of  this  project  is  on  the 
systemic  roots  of  pastor-congregation 
problems,”  said  A1  Meyer,  executive  sec- 
retary of  Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 
“We  are  concerned  with  both  attitudes 
and  structures.”  Meyer,  who  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  project,  added  that  “the 
brightest  and  best  of  our  young  people  are 
not  entering  the  pastorate  because  of  what 
they  see  happening  to  pastors.” 

The  project  will  look  at  how  congrega- 
tions hire  and  fire  pastors,  how  pastors 
function  in  a congregation,  how  the  lay 


leaders  relate  to  them,  and  how  confer- 
ence leaders  relate  to  the  pastor  and  con- 
gregation. 

David  Sutter,  an  Indiana  pastor  who  is 
serving  as  assistant  director  of  the  project, 


said  that  so  often  the  conflicts  are  be- 
tween such  “nice”  pastors  and  such  “nice” 
congregations.  Why  can’t  they  get  along? 
Simple  answers  are  sometimes  offered,  he 
said,  like  “the  pastor  was  too  aggressive” 
or  “the  congregation  demanded  too  much 
of  the  pastor.”  Instead  of  treating  these 
situations  as  isolated  cases,  the  project 
will  see  if  there  are  “unhealthy  patterns” 
that  need  to  be  changed,  Sutter  said. 

Meyer  and  Sutter  noted  that  North 
Americans  in  general  and  Mennonites  in 
particular  can’t  decide  what  kind  of  lead- 
ers they  want.  They  might  say  they  want  a 
“strong  leader,”  but  if  they  are  given  a 
choice  between  a leader  who  is  a “boss” 
and  one  who  is  a “doormat,”  they  often 
pick  the  latter.  “The  ideal  leader  is  neither 
of  those,”  said  Sutter,  but  some  Menno- 
nites think  ‘servant  leader’  means  door- 
mat.” 

The  General  Board  members  responded 
enthusiastically  to  the  Pastorate  Project, 
offering  suggestions  for  how  it  should  be 
conducted  and  reporting  on  pastor-con- 
gregation problems  from  their  own  experi- 
ence. Meyer  and  Sutter  said  that  16 
congregations  have  been  selected  as  test 
cases  for  improving  pastor-congregation 
relations.  Ten  conference  leaders  have 
been  recruited  to  work  closely  as  “con- 
sultants” with  these  “pilot  congregations.” 

The  semiannual  meeting  of  General 
Board  was  held  in  Elkhart  for  the  first 
time  since  its  offices  were  moved  to  that 
city  from  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Lombard 
in  August  1988.  The  site  was  historic  Prai- 
rie Street  Mennonite  Church,  which  was 
founded  by  John  Funk  in  1871.  Funk  was 
also  a leader  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Mennonite  Church’s  publishing,  mission, 


Conferring  on  the  Pastorate  Project  between  sessions  are  (left  to  right)  David  Sutter,  the 
project’s  assistant  director;  James  Lapp,  executive  secretary  of  General  Board;  and  Al  Meyer, 
executive  secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 
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and  educational  efforts.  The  denomina- 
tion’s first  missionaries  were  commis- 
sioned at  Prairie  Street  Church  and  the 
organizational  meeting  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  was  held  there. 

The  32-member  General  Board  includes 
leaders  from  all  21  conferences  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Nine  of  the  members 
were  new  this  time,  including  moderator- 
elect  David  Mann.  George  Brunk  III  suc- 
ceeded Ralph  Lebold  as  moderator,  but 
Lebold  remains  on  the  board  for  another 
two  years.  The  members  are  assigned  to 
committees,  and  much  of  the  work  is  done 
there — just  prior  to  the  board  sessions, 
during  mealtimes,  and  late  at  night. 

In  addition  to  the  Pastorate  Project, 
General  Board  spent  another  major  block 
of  time  on  two  issues  related  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S. — the  move  to 
separate  Mennonite  Health  Services  from 
that  organization  and  the  expanded  role  of 
the  MCC  U.S.  regions.  The  two  top  lead- 
ers of  MCC  U.S.  were  present  for  the 
discussion — executive  secretary  Lynette 
Meek  and  board  chair  Phil  Rich. 

On  the  former,  the  two  leaders  ex- 
plained that  MCC  U.S.,  which  is  a volun- 
teer-based organization  specializing  in 
service  programs,  does  not  feel  equipped 
to  oversee  an  expanded  Mennonite  Health 
Services  that  includes  dozens  of  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar  institutions  and  hundreds  of 
professionals.  “We  think  our  role  is  to  be 
a service  agency  and  not  just  a place  to 
put  all  our  inter-Mennonite  projects,”  said 
Rich. 

The  ensuing  discussion  revealed  that 
MHS  does  not  want  to  be  cut  off  from 
MCC  U.S.  and  that  MHS  is  comfortable 
with  the  curent  arms-length  oversight 
while  MCC  U.S.  would  prefer  closer  in- 
volvement. 


Growth/outreach  plan, 
called  LIFE, 
starts  in  Illinois 

Six  congregations  in  central  Illinois  have 
kicked  off  a three-year  process  of  growth 
and  outreach  called  LIFE.  They  are 
Waldo,  Metamora,  Hopedale,  Science 
Ridge,  West  Sterling,  and  Flanagan. 

The  goal  of  LIFE,  which  is  an  acronym 
for  Living  In  Faithful  Evangelism,  is  to 
help  churches  discover  new  vision  for  out- 
reach. It  combines  study,  prayer,  planning, 
and  action  to  help  congregations  develop 
caring  ways  of  outreach  using  their  unique 
strengths  and  setting.  LIFE  is  a joint  proj- 
ect of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (Men- 
nonite Church)  and  Commission  on  Home 
Ministries  (General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church). 

Project  coordinator  Jim  Egli,  who  is  pas- 
tor of  the  Flanagan  congregation,  said  five 
events  are  planned  in  the  six  churches  this 
school  year.  During  a special  congrega- 


In a formal  response  to  the  issue,  Gen- 
eral Board  called  for  the  exploration  of  an 
“inter-Mennonite  general  board”  for  all 
inter-Mennonite  agencies,  including  MCC 
and  MHS.  In  the  meantime,  it  encouraged 
MCC  U.S.  to  continue  its  oversight  of 
MHS  and  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  profes- 
sionals. 

On  the  issue  of  MCC  U.S.  regions,  Gen- 
eral Board  members  expressed  concern 
that  what  were  originally  “branch  offices” 
are  now  centers  for  service  projects  and 
fundraising  efforts.  “This  affects  the  mis- 
sion and  service  efforts  of  Mennonite 
Church  conferences,”  said  David  Mann. 
Noted  Owen  Burkholder  of  Virginia:  “Our 
conference  now  has  a full-time  fundraiser 
as  a direct  result  of  aggressive  fundraising 
by  MCC  East  Coast.” 

Another  major  agenda  item  for  General 
Board  was  follow-up  work  on  the  military 
tax  action  by  General  Assembly  at  Normal 
89  in  August.  After  years  of  study  and 
debate,  the  General  Assembly  delegates 
voted  to  permit  denominational  agencies 
and  schools  to  honor — illegally — the  re- 
quest of  employees  who,  for  conscience’ 
sake,  don’t  want  taxes  withheld  from  their 
paychecks.  This  is  so  they  can  refuse  to 
pay  the  portion  that  is  used  for  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  General  Assembly  vote  was  close 
(59  percent)  and  no  employees  are  cur- 
rently requesting  non-withholding,  so  the 
General  Board  members  agreed  to  pro- 
ceed with  caution.  But  they  also  agreed 
that  regardless  of  what  the  agencies  and 
schools  do  and  regardless  of  whether  Gen- 
eral Board  itself  has  employees  who  re- 
quest non-withholding,  they  would  take  a 
clear  stand  on  military  taxes  and  submit 
another  recommendation  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  sessions  in  1991. 


Meanwhile,  General  Board  will  plan  a 
major  consultation  on  military  taxes  for 
May  and  prepare  a study  guide  to  be 
ready  by  then.  Conferences  and  congrega- 
tions will  then  be  encouraged  to  study  the 
issue  and  report  to  General  Board. 

In  other  business,  General  Board  mem- 
bers: 

—Conducted  an  in-depth  agency  review, 
this  time  focusing  on  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries.  They  sympa- 
thized with  MBCM’s  continuing  struggle 
to  provide  a variety  of  services  without 
much  money.  They  also  endorsed 
MBCM’s  new  “more-with-less”  plan  to 
serve  congregations  by  using  resource 
people  throughout  the  church — and  not 
just  relying  on  the  few  staff  persons  at 
MBCM  offices  in  Elkhart. 

— Heard  a report  on  Mennonite  identity 
studies  conducted  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  The  general  public  has  many 
misconceptions  about  Mennonites, 
MBM’s  Ken  Weaver  said,  and  his  agency 
is  gearing  up  to  help  congregations  project 
a “better,  truer  image”  so  they  can  be 
more  effective  in  evangelism. 

— Agreed  to  phase  out  the  average  giv- 
ing guide  in  favor  of  a plan  to  work  indi- 
vidually with  congregations,  with  the  aid  of 
computers,  to  nudge  them  beyond  their 
current  level  of  giving.  General  Board  staff 
person  Stan  Kropf  said  the  average  giving 
guide  is  not  very  helpful  to  the  40  percent 
of  the  congregations  who  give  nothing  to 
churchwide  agencies  and  to  those  who 
could  give  more  but  see  the  guide  as  an 
upper  limit. 

— Noted  the  time  and  place  for  the  next 
biennial  convention  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  to  be  called  Oregon  91:  July  30  to 
Aug.  3 at  Lane  County  Convention  Center 
in  Eugene. — Steve  Shenk 


tional  meeting,  members  were  informed 
about  the  year’s  activities  and  viewed  an 
inspirational  video  about  evangelism. 

Each  congregation  will  use  a 13-week 
curriculum,  which  explores  basic  evange- 
lism principles  and  related  biblical  mate- 
rial, in  Sunday  school  or  during  Sunday 
evening  or  midweek  meetings. 

Egli  said  his  congregation’s  use  of  the 
curriculum  has  been  exciting.  “Christ 
called  us  to  do  evangelism,”  he  noted. 
“The  curriculum  describes  what  evange- 
lism involves,  and  helps  participants  dis- 
cuss how  we  feel  about  it  and  why  we 
haven’t  done  it.” 

A Sunday  morning  worship  service  fo- 
cusing on  evangelism  is  being  planned. 
And  congregations  are  presently  appoint- 
ing persons  to  a congregational  research 
team.  These  teams,  according  to  Egli,  will 
interview  persons  to  determine  congrega- 
tional strengths  and  community  needs.  In 
the  spring,  congregations  will  decide  what 
each  feels  God  is  calling  it  to  do  as  a 
church. 


Each  congregation  has  appointed  a 
LIFE  coordinator  and  associate  coordina- 
tor who,  along  with  the  pastor,  lead  the 
LIFE  process.  Each  congregation  also  has 
a consultant  who  serves  as  a resource  and 
will  lead  the  congregational  planning 
meeting  in  the  spring.  These  key  congre- 
gational people  meet  periodically  during 
the  LIFE  process  for  mutual  support  and 
accountability. 

During  the  second  and  third  year  of 
LIFE,  congregations  will  implement  plans 
and  continue  study  and  planning. 

Even  before  LIFE  began  in  earnest  this 
past  fall,  the  coordinators,  associate  coor- 
dinators, and  pastors  for  each  of  the  six 
congregations  attended  a training  event  in 
North  Manchester,  Ind.  About  a dozen 
people  from  Ontario  also  attended.  Con- 
gregations in  that  province  will  begin  the 
LIFE  process  in  1990.  In  1991,  LIFE  will 
begin  in  Kansas  and  Florida. 

More  information  about  LIFE  is  avail- 
able from  Ed  Bontrager  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
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Watercolorist  Eva  Beidler  speaks  at  Art  ’89. 


Painting  is  way  to  give, 
says  artist  at 
People’s  Place  event 

Art  does  not  only  belong  to  the  person 
that  creates  it  but  to  everyone  that  sees  it, 
watercolorist  Eva  Beidler  told  more  than 
100  artists  and  guests  recently  at  The 
People’s  Place  in  Intercourse,  Pa.  Beidler, 
of  Hyattsville,  Md.,  was  the  keynote 
speaker  for  Art  ’89.  Other  events  during 
the  weekend  included  the  opening  of  a 
multimedia  art  exhibit  about  peace,  a lun- 
cheon for  artists,  and  the  first  showing  of 
the  “Art  ’89  Visual  Survey,”  featuring 
works  by  Mennonite-related  artists  during 
the  past  two  years. 

In  her  address,  Beidler  described  her 
struggle  to  reconcile  her  love  of  art  with 
her  Mennonite  upbringing.  To  her,  art  ap- 
peared selfish  and  showy,  she  said.  “It 
certainly  couldn’t  feed,  clothe,  or  house 
anyone.”  Further,  only  rich  people  could 
afford  to  buy  an  original  piece  of  art. 
“Values  running  deep  in  the  Mennonite 
tradition — modesty,  simplicity,  service, 
humbleness,  separateness  from  the  world, 
unadornment,  and  so  on — all  seemed 
vaguely  at  stake  when  I thought  about 
being  an  artist.” 

After  years  of  sorting  through  her  feel- 
ings and  beliefs,  Beidler  attended  Corco- 
ran School  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C. 
However,  “the  timing  still  wasn’t  right”  for 
her  to  become  an  artist,  and  she  went 
through  a series  of  jobs  in  photo,  framing, 
and  gallery  shops. 

While  working  as  a recreation  director  in 
a geriatric  setting,  she  discovered  the  con- 


cept of  art  therapy.  “I  felt  I had  finally 
found  a way  to  use  art  as  a means  of 
serving  others,”  she  said.  “Ironically,  it 
was  art  therapy  which  taught  me  to  value 
art  for  its  own  sake  and  for  my  sake.  If  art 
was  good  for  others— I had  to  believe  this 
to  become  an  art  therapist — it  had  to  be 
good  for  me.” 

As  she  became  an  active  artist,  Beidler 
found  that  “showing  and  selling  was  not 
selfish  or  self-promoting,  but  rather  a real 
opportunity  to  give  to  others.”  It  was  “a 
form  of  communication  or  shared  experi- 
ence.” 

During  the  past  year,  her  family’s  move 
from  Washington  to  suburban  Maryland 
and  the  needs  of  her  two  small  children 
have  made  it  difficult  for  Beidler  to  paint. 
Also,  as  she  gains  skill  she  becomes  more 
demanding  of  herself  as  an  artist.  In  spite 
of  this,  she  said,  she  tries  “to  paint  and 
paint  and  paint  again — to  believe  firmly 
that  my  vision  is  worthy  of  the  wasted 
materials  and  the  persistent  struggle.” 

One  of  Beidler’s  flower  watercolors  is 
among  51  works  in  the  “Visions  of 
Shalom”  exhibit  at  The  People’s  Place 
Gallery.  The  exhibit,  which  premiered  at 
the  Normal  89  Mennonite  convention  last 
summer  featured  33  Mennonite  artists  on 
the  theme  of  peace.  The  show  will  run 
through  Jan.  6. 

The  “Art  ’89  Visual  Survey”  is  available 
free  to  church  and  community  groups  by 
contacting  The  People’s  Place  Gallery, 
Main  Street,  Intercourse,  PA  17534. 


New  edition  of 

‘All  God’s  People’  video 

spans  the  globe 

Three  stories  from  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Indiana,  and  one  about  as  far  from  the 
Midwest  as  you  can  get — Turkey — inter- 
connect in  a new  edition  of  All  God’s 
People.  Entitled  “A  Question  of  Faithful- 
ness,” this  11th  edition  of  the  video  series 
not  only  shows  stories  of  Christians  serv- 
ing God  and  others,  but  also  how  people 
can  maintain  inner  strength  and  a spiritual 
base  for  mission.  The  series  is  produced 
by  the  Media  Ministries  Department  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

In  the  first  story,  Jay  and  Sheri  Hartzler 
from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  are  shown  work- 
ing with  Habitat  for  Humanity  through  a 
Voluntary  Service  assignment  with  MBM 
in  Evansville,  Ind.  Sheri  also  helped  with 
a local  food  pantry.  Unofficially,  their 
home  became  a gathering  place  for  neigh- 
borhood children. 

Gene  and  Mary  Herr’s  retreat  center 
near  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  is  the  focus  of 
the  next  story.  After  many  years  of  minis- 
try, Herrs  felt  called  to  establish  a retreat 
center,  The  Hermitage,  where  anyone 
could  come  for  spiritual  nourishment  and 


direction.  “You  see  your  work  in  a new 
light  again  and  you’re  ready  to  go  back,” 
said  Mary  of  the  spiritual  companionship 
they  offer. 

The  third  story  follows  a group  of  North 
American  Mennonites  on  a mission  study 
tour  to  Turkey,  where  they  not  only  re- 
trace Paul’s  missionary  journeys,  but  look 
at  what  made  Islam  flourish  in  that  land 
while  Christianity  was  almost  snuffed  out. 

Finally,  the  story  of  Lee  Heights  Com- 
munity Church  in  Cleveland,  where  Vem 
and  Helen  Miller  have  served  for  30  years, 
highlights  the  community  ministries  of  a 
day  care  center,  hunger  center,  retirement 
home,  and  summer  day  camp. 

All  God’s  People  is  a 28-minute  video  for 
broadcast  or  use  in  Sunday  school  classes, 
small  groups,  and  mission  motivation 
times.  It  can  be  purchased  for  $24.95  (in 
Canada  $29.95)  from  MBM  Media  Minis- 
tries by  calling  toll-free  800-999-3534. 


Coordinator  sought 
for  major  project 
in  Detroit 

The  search  is  on  for  a person  to  coordi- 
nate a major  inter-Mennonite  initiative 
projected  for  the  Detroit  area.  The  coordi- 
nator would  help  implement  church-plant- 
ing efforts  and  new  ministries  now  in  the 
planning  stages.  The  plans  include  devel- 
oping by  the  year  2009  a network  of  new 
congregations  in  that  city. 

In  addition  to  primary  tasks  of  evange- 
lism and  nurture,  each  congregation  is 
expected  to  be  involved  from  the  outset  in 
an  Anabaptist  ministry  concerned  with 
community  development,  social  justice,  or 
peace. 

The  coordinator  must  have  proven  ad- 
ministrative gifts  and  skills  that  can  ad- 
dress tasks  of  program  development, 
supervision,  team  leadership,  pastoral 
care,  and  church  relations.  The  coordina- 
tor must  be  a good  team  leader,  motivator, 
equipper,  and  trainer,  including  well-de- 
veloped communication  and  supervision 
skills.  This  person  also  will  plan  programs 
and  the  resources  to  implement  them. 

“We’re  looking  for  someone  who  has 
experience  and  is  comfortable  in  urban 
cross-cultural  settings,”  says  Irv  Weaver, 
vice-president  for  home  ministries  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  This  per- 
son will  relate  to  a board  of  directors  and 
must  communicate  with  conference  and 
churchwide  agencies  and  supporters. 

The  search  for  a coordinator  comes  two 
years  after  the  vision  for  Detroit  began  in 
discussions  between  MBM  Home  Minis- 
tries and  the  Mission  Commission  of  Indi- 
ana-Michigan  Conference.  Also  involved  is 
Eugene  Seals,  a Mennonite  lay  leader  in 
the  Detroit  suburb  of  West  Bloomfield. 

Since  then,  a task  force  examined  the 
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feasibility  of  church  planting  in  Detroit 
and  a board  of  directors  has  been  formed 
under  Seals’  leadership.  Joining  as  spon- 
sors are  two  General  Conference  Mennon- 
ite  Church  groups — Central  District  and 
Commission  on  Home  Ministries. 

Gary  Martin,  a seminary  professor  who 
serves  as  a church-development  consul- 
tant for  Central  District,  noted  that  the 
Detroit  vision  presents  major  challenges 
for  Mennonites:  cooperation  of  congrega- 
tions, conferences,  churchwide  agencies, 
and  inter-Mennonite  groups;  and  estab- 
lishment of  mutual  relationships  across 
racial  and  economic  barriers. 

Other  challenges  include  development 
of  indigenous  leadership  for  long-term  ef- 
fectiveness, integration  of  evangelism  and 
social  justice  efforts,  and  development  of 
financial  and  human  resources.  “Providing 
leadership  for  such  a vision  will  be  a 
challenge  in  itself,”  Martin  added. 

Persons  interested  in  nominating  some- 
one (including  themselves)  as  coordinator 
of  the  Detroit  project  should  contact  Eu- 
gene Seals  at  313-993-4712  (days)  or  313- 
661-2644  (evenings). 


Ethnic  Mennonites 
leave  Soviet  Union 
in  record  numbers 

The  rapid  pace  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic reform  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  re- 
cent years  has  had  widespread  effects  on 
many  areas  of  Soviet  life.  The  effect  of 
more  open  borders  and  especially  more 
relaxed  emigration  regulations  has  had  a 
major  impact  on  those  of  Mennonite  back- 
ground. 

Numbers  from  the  offices  of  Menno- 
nitische  Umsiedlerbetreuung  (MUB)  in 
West  Germany  tell  one  part  of  the  story. 
MUB  was  formed  in  1972  to  assist  those  of 
Mennonite  background  in  the  process  of 
resettlement  into  West  Germany.  MUB 
estimates  that  since  its  inception  some 
40,000  ethnic  Mennonites  have  arrived  in 
West  Germany  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  that  half  of  these  40,000 
“Umsiedler”  have  come  within  the  past 
two  years,  with  about  15,000  arriving  in 
1989,  indicates  the  explosive  nature  of  this 
exodus.  MUB  also  points  out  that  these 
figures  are  conservative,  since  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  the  numbers  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  contact  all  who  arrive  to  get  a 
totally  accurate  overview. 

Predictions  are  difficult  to  make.  The 
uncertain  nature,  direction,  and  pace  of 
political  and  economic  reform  in  the  So- 
viet Union  make  projections  for  future 
emigration  even  more  difficult.  Until  re- 
cently, the  best  estimates  of  MUB  director 
Hans  von  Niessen  placed  the  number  of 
Mennonites  still  in  the  Soviet  Union  at 
around  30,000.  A committee  including  a 


number  of  recent  arrivals  from  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a good  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions in  all  the  main  areas  of  Mennonite 
settlement  attempted  to  validate  this  fig- 
ure recently.  Their  research  indicates  that 
a more  accurate  figure  would  be  around 
80,000.  Best  estimates  are  that  if  condi- 
tions remain  as  they  are,  90  percent  of 
these  people  will  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

Motivations  for  leaving  are  varied.  What 
is  clear  from  all  indications  is  that  unless 
a closing  of  the  border  from  either  side 
intervenes,  many  thousands  of  Menno- 
nites from  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue 
to  come  to  the  West  in  the  coming  years. 
The  inundation  of  West  Germany  with 
emigrants  from  other  East  European  com- 
munist countries  in  recent  months  is  caus- 
ing a critical  housing  situation. 


Selfhelp  Crafts  opens 
folk  art  gallery 
in  Ephrata,  Pa. 

What  do  a four-foot  black  muhuhu  wood 
rhino,  an  intricately  stitched  Hmong  appli- 
que bedspread,  and  a life-sized  hand- 
carved  and  handpainted  Indonesian 
banana  tree  have  in  common?  They  are 
just  three  of  the  unusual  crafts  on  display 
at  the  new  Crafts  of  the  World  Gallery  in 
Ephrata,  Pa. 

Selfhelp  Crafts  opened  the  shop  re- 
cently to  sell  one-of-a-kind,  unique  folk 
art.  Selfhelp  Crafts,  a job-creation  pro- 
gram of  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
benefits  craftspeople  in  some  40  develop- 
ing countries  by  selling  their  crafts 


Manager  Melodie  Wenger  poses  by  an  ex- 
hibit at  Selfhelp  Crafts’  new  Crafts  of  the 
World  Gallery  in  Ephrata,  Pa. 


through  some  115  MCC-related  shops  in 
North  America. 

The  Crafts  of  the  World  Gallery  expects 
to  measure  its  success  as  much  by  educa- 
tional outreach  as  by  sales.  The  intent  is 
to  “provide  a marketplace  for  unusual 
items  with  a high  level  of  craftsmanship 
and  creativity,”  says  Doug  Dirks,  director 
of  producer  relations.  Unlike  most  Self- 
help  products,  these  crafts  appeal  to  a 
limited  clientele  due  to  their  large  size  and 
higher  price  tags. 

Crafts  of  the  World  Gallery  is  one  of  70 
shops  housed  in  The  Artworks,  a reno- 
vated factory  turned  arts  complex  located 
five  miles  from  Selfhelp  Crafts’  central 
office  and  warehouse  in  Akron.  The  Art- 
works, which  includes  working  artists’  stu- 
dios, galleries,  and  specialty  shops,  is  part 
of  Doneckers  Restaurant  and  Guesthouse, 
a local  tourist  attraction. 

Crafts  of  the  World  Gallery  hopes  to 
encourage  the  production  of  traditional 
folk  arts,  which  are  rapidly  disappearing 
all  over  the  world.  Somewhat  like  a mu- 
seum, with  exhibits  changing  by  country 
or  theme,  the  gallery  also  aims  to  broaden 
people’s  awareness  of  other  cultures.  Reg- 
ular exhibitions,  which  will  feature  cos- 
tumes, stories,  food,  and  music  from 
various  countries,  are  planned. 

“Life  dictates  that  these  craftspeople 
begin  with  functional  objects  they  encoun- 
ter every  day,”  says  Melodie  Wenger,  gal- 
lery manager.  A Persian  rug,  for  example, 
is  “created  to  be  walked  on.  Yet  under  the 
hands  of  skilled  artisans,  the  rugs  become 
works  of  art,  created  in  the  midst  of 
people’s  struggle  to  survive.”  In  compari- 
son to  fine  art,  folk  art  is  less  formal;  it  is 
unaffected,  playful,  and  often  representa- 
tional, says  Wenger.  “Their  work  speaks  to 
us  of  their  culture  and  awareness  about 
the  world.” 

Unique  artwork  for  the  gallery  has  not 
been  hard  to  find.  Selfhelp  regularly  pur- 
chases samples  of  new  items;  high-quality, 
one-of-a-kind  pieces  are  sold  in  the  gal- 
lery. “This  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
look  for  unusual  pieces  and  work  with 
people  who  are  recognized  artisans,”  says 
Dirks.  Eventually,  Selfhelp  envisions 
bringing  craftspeople  from  around  the 
world  to  North  America  to  tour,  demon- 
strate their  skills,  and  visit  shops  and 
galleries,  generating  new  interest  in  dying 
art  forms. 

Through  the  gallery,  Selfhelp  Crafts 
hopes  to  attract  more  customers  like  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  which  has  shown  interest  in  Selfhelp 
products.  Last  year,  the  Sackler  Gallery  of 
the  Smithsonian,  a museum  of  Asian  and 
African  art,  sold  $10,000  worth  of  crafts 
from  Selfhelp. 

It  may  take  a while  for  the  gallery  to  tap 
its  potential,  say  Dirks  and  Wenger,  noting 
that  it  will  take  time  to  build  inventory 
and  expertise,  and  for  folk  art  collectors  to 
find  out  about  the  gallery. 
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Varying  views  aired 
at  Conrad  G rebel’s 
‘Dialogue  on  Abortion’ 

Before  listening  to  panelists  discuss 
abortion  from  different  perspectives,  the 
audience  at  the  recent  “Dialogue  on 
Abortion”  at  Conrad  Grebel  College  lis- 
tened to  personal  perspectives  on  the  dif- 
ficult issue.  “It’s  important  to  remember 
the  human  face,”  said  Kathy  Shantz,  di- 
rector of  the  Women’s  Concerns  Program 
for  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Can- 
ada, before  three  personal  stories  about 
abortion  were  read.  The  dialogue,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  college’s  Institute  of 
Peace  and  Conflict  Studies  and  the 
Women’s  Concerns  Program,  featured  a 
variety  of  different  perspectives. 

William  Janzen  of  MCC  Canada’s  Ot- 
tawa Office  shared  a historical  perspective 
on  the  issue,  saying  that  the  early  church 
cared  for  abandoned  babies.  He  further 
explained  that  from  around  A.D.  300  until 
the  19th  century,  the  church  relied  on  a 
principle  formulated  by  Augustine  that 
held  that  the  soul  did  not  enter  the  devel- 
oping fetus  until  what  was  called  the 
“quickening.”  Abortion  prior  to  the  quick- 
ening was  considered  immoral;  after  it, 
abortion  was  considered  murder.  The  19th 
century  marked  a turning  point  in  Chris- 
tian thinking  when  the  Catholic  Church 
ruled  that  the  soul  entered  at  conception. 

Eileen  VanGinkel,  co-chair  of  the  Social 
Action  Commission  of  the  Evangelical  Fel- 
lowship of  Canada,  stated  that  “a  pro-life 
ethic  needs  to  address  the  issue  of  how  to 
reduce  the  demand  for  abortions.”  Ellen 
Moyer,  a physician,  lamented  the  federal 
government’s  proposed  abortion  legisla- 
tion, saying  that  it  will  put  doctors  in  a 
very  difficult  position. 

John  Reimer,  a local  member  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  said  he  would  sup- 
port the  new  legislation.  He  took  strong 
exception,  however,  to  the  vague  wording 
regarding  health  dangers  to  women,  say- 
ing, “You  could  drive  a Mack  truck 
through  that  part  of  the  legislation.”  He 
said  he  believed  that  the  vagueness  will 
allow  for  abortion  on  demand,  adding  that 
the  legislation  has  “the  form  of  pro-life 
and  the  substance  of  pro-choice.” 

Lawyer  Margaret  Janzen  expressed  dis- 
appointment that  the  new  legislation  did 
not  appear  to  be  substantially  different 
from  the  previous  law,  and  said  she  wor- 
ried that  it  would  also  be  struck  down  by 
the  courts.  Debbie  Culbertson,  speaking 
from  a Christian  feminist  view,  said  that 
Christians  should  work  toward  a pro- 
choice  ethic  because  the  suffering  that 
continuous  child-bearing  causes  women, 
particularly  women  in  the  third  world,  is  a 
moral  wrong. 

The  dialogue  closed  with  a brief  discus- 
sion, with  one  audience  member  asking 
Culbertson  how  a Christian  ethic  could 


include  the  murder  of  babies,  while  an- 
other wondered  how  pro-life  supporters 
could  endorse  militarism  and  nuclear 
arms. 


Video  series 
for  young  adults 
now  available 

A video  discussion  series  designed  for 
single  young  adults  interested  in  reflecting 
on  singleness  and  an  integrated  approach 
to  spiritual  growth  is  now  available.  Called 
Getting  Your  Act  Together,  the  four-part 
series  focuses  on  spiritual  growth  from  a 
young  single  person’s  perspective.  The  se- 
ries was  produced  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  (Mennonite  Church)  and  Com- 
mission on  Education  (General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church). 

Myrna  Burkholder,  director  of  MBM 
Student  and  Young  Adult  Services,  said 
the  series  “is  a way  to  encourage  single 
young  adults  to  think  about  spiritual 
growth  in  a holistic  manner.”  Topics  in- 
clude preparing  for  God’s  calling,  steps 
toward  intimacy,  cooperative  living  for  sin- 
gles, and  living  unselfishly  in  a selfish 
world. 

According  to  Burkholder,  “This  is  the 
first  video  I know  of  in  Christian  circles  for 
single  young  adults.”  She  hopes  the  videos 
will  be  used  outside  Mennonite  circles. 
“We  tried  to  bring  our  Anabaptist  theolog- 
ical perspective  to  the  video,  but  not  in 
such  a way  that  other  Christian  groups 
would  feel  uncomfortable  using  it,”  she 
said. 

The  video  series  can  be  used  in  Sunday 
school  classes,  retreat  settings,  small- 
group  meetings,  or  special  events  for  sin- 
gle young  adults.  “The  series  is  not  an 
entertainment  piece,”  Burkholder  empha- 
sized. “It  should  be  followed  by  discus- 
sion.” Discussion  questions  are  included 
in  the  leader’s  guide,  which  also  contains 
resource  material  for  group  building,  wor- 
ship, and  individual  reflection. 

The  video  host  is  Ivan  Emke,  a graduate 
student  at  Carleton  College  in  Ottawa.  He 
is  also  one  of  the  editors  of  Mennonite 
Distorter  and  a columnist  for  Mennonite 


Pontius'  Puddle 


SNOW  is  LIKE 
THE  NEW  YEAR- 
IT  BEGrlNS  AS  A 
GIFT  FROtA  GrOO- 


FORE,  UNSPOILED, 
FOLL  OF  ROPE 
AMD  PROfAISE. 


Reporter.  The  speakers  are  Burkholder, 
futurist-author  Tom  Sine,  church  adminis- 
trator Elizabeth  Soto,  and  graduate  stu- 
dent Keith  Graber  Miller. 

The  video  series  consists  of  two  half- 
inch VHS  videocassettes.  Each  one  costs 
$29.95  (in  Canada  $35)  postpaid.  To  order 
the  video,  contact  MBM  at  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523.  In 
Canada,  contact  the  Congregational  Re- 
sources Board  at  600  Shaftesbury  Blvd., 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3P  OM4;  phone  204-888- 
6781.  For  information  about  rentals,  con- 
tact MBM. 

MCC  workers  report 
widespread  persecution 
in  El  Salvador 

Larry  and  Kori  Leaman-Miller,  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  country  represen- 
tatives in  El  Salvador,  met  with  concerned 
persons  in  Pittsburgh  on  Dec.  12  and  told 
of  their  recent  experience  in  that  war-torn 
country.  Leaman-Millers  have  observed 
what  appears  to  be  a concerted  campaign 
against  churches  and  church  workers  in  El 
Salvador.  They  noted  the  following  exam- 
ples since  Nov.  11: 

• A U.S.  church  worker  was  put  in 
prison. 

• At  least  seven  church  workers  have 
fled  the  country,  including  Medardo 
Gomez,  bishop  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
El  Salvador. 

• Forty-two  church  buildings  have  been 
searched. 

• Numbers  of  these  buildings  have  been 
devastated. 

“There  is  a sort  of  hope  in  this,”  said 
Larry  Leaman-Miller.  “The  military  ‘shot 
up’  church  buildings.  They  shot  pictures 
of  martyrs.  It  is  a testimony  to  the  faith 
and  hope  of  Christians.  The  soldiers  seem 
to  feel  they  have  to  kill  the  people  again.” 

The  recent  events  are  only  an  intensify- 
ing of  activity  which  has  been  going  on 
throughout  the  10-year  civil  war  which  has 
roots  buried  in  the  history  of  the  area.  In 
the  past  two  years  eight  of  13  MCC  work- 
ers in  El  Salvador  have  been  “detained” 
at  some  point  by  the  military. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Mennoscope 


A group  of  peace  activists  in  Chicago  have 
illegally  imported  coffee  beans  from  Nica- 
ragua in  a protest  against  U.S.  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  leftist  government  of  that  country. 
The  12-member  group,  which  includes  several 
Mennonites,  brought  in  150  pounds  of  coffee 
beans  by  way  of  a third  country  in  defiance  of 
the  trade  embargo  that  the  U.S.  government 
imposed  on  Nicaragua  in  1985.  The  embargo  has 
caused  much  economic  hardship.  “Drinking  cof- 
fee produced  from  these  illegal  beans  is  an  act 
of  friend-making  with  the  25,000  subsistence 
farmers  in  Nicaragua  who  earn  their  living  as 
coffee  producers,”  the  group  said.  Coffee  is 
Nicaragua’s  largest  export  earner.  The  peace 
group  served  some  of  the  coffee  to  Christmas 
shoppers  recently  in  downtown  Chicago. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  sending 
$152,000  in  aid  to  Sudan.  It  consists  of  10,000 
blankets,  quilts,  and  comforters;  4,000  school 
kits;  two  tons  of  soap;  and  one  ton  of  men’s 
clothing.  The  shipment,  expected  to  arrive  in 
late  January,  will  go  to  camps  of  displaced 
people  around  the  capital  city  of  Khartoum. 
Nearly  2 million  people  now  live  in  the  camps, 
having  been  forced  to  flee  their  homes  by  civil 
war  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  The 
MCC  aid  will  be  distributed  by  the  Sudan 
Council  of  Churches. 

Virginia  Conference  leaders  discussed 
Mennonite  identity  at  the  annual  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  conference’s  Council  on  Faith 
and  Life.  Resource  person  George  Brunk  IH  said 
Mennonites’  “social  womb”  is  breaking  apart  as 
they  move  from  an  agrarian  society  to  an  urban 
society.  He  said  Mennonites  are  losing  some  of 
their  identity  in  areas  they  have  traditionally 
emphasized,  like  peace  and  community,  as  those 
areas  become  more  popular  in  mainstream 
Christianity.  Brunk,  who  is  dean  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary  and  moderator  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  said  Mennonites  tend  to  dwell 
too  much  on  “boundary  issues”  rather  than  on 
“core  beliefs.”  Owen  Burkholder,  who  chairs  the 
Council  on  Faith  and  Life,  led  the  45  partici- 
pants in  summing  up  some  of  the  core  beliefs 
that  Mennonites  should  hold  on  to:  believer’s 


Out  of  print  special, 
while  they  last! 


Not  by  Might,  a Gospel 
Herald  75th  anniversary  book, 
was  published  by  Herald  Press 
in  1983  at  $9.95.  The  book  is 
no  longer  available  from 
Herald  Press,  but  the  Gospel 
Herald  has  the  remaining 
copies.  You  can  order  the  book 
from  the  Herald  for  $5.50  a 
copy,  postpaid.  Send  your 
order  (with  payment,  please)  to; 

Not  by  Might 
c/o  Dotty  Anderson 
616  Walnut  Ave. 
SCOTTDALE  PA  15683 


Work  begins  on  new  youth  materials.  New  assignments  have  begun  for  two 
Mennonite  Church  writers:  Leonard  Beechey  (left)  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Ken 
Bechtel  (right)  of  Toronto,  Ont.  At  at  recent  workshop,  they  discussed  teaching 
methods  and  the  way  to  develop  Foundation  Series  materials  for  youth  Sunday 
school  classes.  The  conversations  included  other  writers  and  editors  from  the 
four  publishing  partners.  Beechey,  a high  school  English  teacher,  will  be  writing 
a 13-session  Bible  study  on  “Songs  and  Prayers  of  the  Bible.”  Bechtel,  an 
urban  pastor,  is  developing  a seven-session  elective  on  “Christian  Experience.” 
The  Foundation  Series  for  Youth  is  a curriculum  based  on  the  Uniform  Series 
Bible  outline.  Elective  units  are  also  available  for  use  anytime.  The  project  is 
sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and  Church  of  the  Brethren.  The  Mennonite 
Church  editor  for  the  series  is  David  Hiebert. 


baptism,  the  centrality  of  Christ,  personal  ac- 
countability/discipleship,  and  voluntary  cove- 
nant community. 

A Portuguese-language  songbook  was  pub- 
lished by  Brazil  Mennonite  Church  recently. 
It  was  put  together  by  longtime  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  worker  Glenn  Musselman. 
Called  Louvor  Vivo  (Living  Praise),  it  contains 
218  songs,  many  of  which  have  never  appeared 
previously  in  the  Portuguese  language.  Mus- 
selman translated  over  40  of  the  songs.  The 
songbook  also  contains  a number  of  Brazilian 
compositions  and  six  songs  by  North  American 
Mennonites.  Musselman  said  the  songbook  will 
not  replace  other  hymnbooks,  but  is  designed  as 
a supplement  especially  for  choirs. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  has  decided 
to  establish  a church  in  the  black  commu- 
nity of  South  Bend,  Ind.  The  effort  will  be  led 
by  Owen  and  Rosetta  Taylor,  a black  pastor 
couple  from  Omaha,  Nebr.  The  long-range  goal 
is  to  build  a thriving  congregation  that  will  serve 
as  a base  for  training  black  leaders.  Taylors  have 
experience  in  both  church  planting  and  leader- 
ship training.  The  actual  South  Bend  church 
planting  will  begin  next  summer  or  fall  after 
several  months  of  preparation. 

New  books: 

• Presence  and  Power  by  Harold  Bauman.  It 
explains  the  fruit  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
explores  the  implications  of  the  Spirit’s  activity 
both  in  congregational  life  and  in  one’s  individ- 
ual life.  The  author  is  a longtime  Mennonite 


leader  who  has  been  involved  in  the  charismatic 
renewal  movement  since  the  early  ’70s.  The 
book,  published  by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  is  available  for  $7.95  (in 
Canada  $9.95). 

• Letters  to  American  Christians  by  John 
Stoner  and  Lois  Barrett.  It  offers  new  ideas — for 
many  Christians — about  peace,  militarism,  love 
for  enemies,  and  other  related  issues.  Stoner  is 
a writer-speaker  who  previously  headed  the 
Peace  Section  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
U.S.  Barrett  is  a pastor-writer  who  was  pre- 
viously associate  editor  of  The  Mennonite.  The 
book,  published  by  Herald  Press,  is  available  for 
$6.95  (in  Canada  $8.95). 

• Rebecca  by  Mary  Christner  Bomtrager.  It  is 
a novel  about  life  among  the  Amish  and  is  a 
sequel  to  the  popular  Ellie.  The  author  is  a 
retired  social  worker  who  grew  up  in  an  Amish 
home  and  for  years  told  stories  about  that  life 
to  her  children  and  grandchildren.  The  book, 
published  by  Herald  Press,  is  available  for  $5.95 
(in  Canada  $7.50). 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Faculty  member  in  pastoral  care  and  coun- 
seling, Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary.  Require- 
ments include  a doctorate  in  an  appropriate  field 
and  significant  experience  in  church  ministry. 
Experience  in  pastoral  care  and  teaching  is 
preferred.  Send  resume  to  George  Brunk  HI  at 
EMS,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

• Faculty  member  in  business  administration, 
Goshen  College,  starting  next  fall.  The  person 
would  teach  management,  marketing,  and  fi- 
nance. Ability  to  use  and  teach  microcomputers 
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is  preferred.  A Ph.D.  is  preferred.  Send  resume 
to  Delmar  Good  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

• Faculty  members  in  economics,  Goshen  Col- 
lege, starting  next  fall.  This  is  a one-year  posi- 
tion. The  person  would  teach  intermediate 
theory,  money/banking,  international  econom- 
ics, and  economic  development.  A Ph.D.  is 
preferred.  Send  resume  to  Delmar  Good  at  GC, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

• Chaplain,  Dock  Woods  Retirement  Com- 
munity, Lansdale,  Pa.,  starting  in  March.  The 
person  is  responsible  for  providing  spiritual  and 
emotional  guidance  at  this  Mennonite-operated 
facility.  Contact  Janet  Landes  at  Dock  Woods, 
275  Dock  Dr.,  Lansdale,  PA  19446;  phone  215- 
362-5757. 

• Manager  of  general  operations,  Cross  Wind 
Conference  Center,  Hesston,  Kans.  The  center 
is  operated  by  South  Central  Conference.  Con- 
tact Ted  Stuckey  by  Jan.  20  at  205  Spruce  St., 
Hesston,  KS  67062;  phone  316-327-2700. 

• Bilingual  word  processor,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions.  The  two  languages 
needed  are  English  and  Spanish.  Contact  Larry 
Zook  at  Eastern  Board,  Salunga,  PA  17538; 
phone  717-898-2251. 

Change  of  address:  Addona  Nissley  from 
Christiansburg,  Va.,  to  2041  Mt.  Pleasant  Rd., 
Chesapeake,  VA  23322. 


New  members 


Bahia  Vista,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  Roger  Blaine 
and  Sid  and  Ruth  Weiler  by  confession  of  faith. 

Bloomingdale,  Ont.:  Carol  Fehrenbach, 
Christine  Stevanus,  and  Peter  Stevanus  by  bap- 
tism, and  Susan  Bergey,  Sharon  Britten,  Gerald 
Fehrenbach,  Leona  Reist,  Sherrill  Stevanus,  and 
Wendy  Stevanus  by  confession  of  faith. 

Charlottesville,  Va.:  Janelle  Bowen,  Megan 
Gredler,  Chad  Hutchinson,  and  Jennifer  Murphy 
by  baptism,  and  Ron  and  Cindy  Bentch,  Marty 
and  Sarah  Britt,  Bryant  and  Claire  Hayes,  Lil 
Loy,  and  Edna  Troyer  by  confession  of  faith. 

Kingview,  Scottdale,  Pa.:  Charles  Lint  by 
baptism  and  Martha  Lint  by  confession  of  faith. 

Mountain  View,  Kalispell,  Mont.:  Rachelle 
Birky,  Lorri  Frank,  Lloyd  Myers,  and  Jennifer 
Stutzman. 

Pleasant  View,  Hydro,  Okla.:  Gavin  Miller, 
Jared  Miller,  Matthew  Jackson,  Christy  Switzer, 
Wendell  Slagell,  and  Chris  Slagell. 

Waynesboro,  Va.:  Warren  and  Mildred 
Thompson,  Latonya  Burkholder,  Glenn  Kohler, 
Judy  Calvin,  Mandy  Wright,  and  Nelson  Barley 
by  baptism,  and  Ruth  Cook  and  William  Barker, 
Jr.,  by  confession  of  faith. 

West  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Dave  and  Lisa 
Wilcoxen,  Joe  and  Debbie  Syzdek,  Kathie  Obe- 
rholzer  Sauder,  and  Galen  Sauder. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Gerber,  Paul  and  Heather  (Paff),  Millbank, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Joshua  Gordon, 
Nov.  25. 

Hess,  Paul  Lamar  and  Sheryl  (Wenger), 
Drumore,  Pa.,  first  child,  Lanita  Renee,  Nov.  23. 

Leavy,  Michael  and  Kristel  (Musselman), 
Horsham,  Pa.,  first  child,  Samantha  Lynn,  Dec. 
3. 

Miller,  Vance  and  Ella  (Zehr),  Broadway,  Va., 


second  child,  first  daughter,  Christa  Naomi, 
born  May  29,  1989;  received  for  adoption  June 
26. 

Stauffer,  Randy  and  Patricia  (Schmidt), 
Hesston,  Kans.,  second  daughter.  Emily  Noel, 
Dec.  12. 

Weaver,  Wendell  and  Jolene  (Alderfer),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Nathaniel 
Sean,  Nov.  3. 

Yoder,  Jeff  and  Ann,  Dalton,  Ohio,  second 
son,  Timothy  Scott,  Sept.  19. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald  "if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Ferguson-Nieman.  Paul  William  Ferguson, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  Orrville  cong.,  and  Shelba  Elaine 
Nieman,  Rittman,  Ohio,  United  Methodist 
Church,  by  Kenneth  Baillis,  Dec.  9. 

Martin-Kulp.  Bruce  Martin,  Charlottesville 
(Va.)  cong.,  and  Jennifer  Kulp,  Martinsburg 
(Pa.)  cong.,  by  Gerald  Martin  and  Steve 
Dintaman,  Oct.  14. 

Martin-Lux.  Philip  Martin  and  Luann  Lux, 
both  of  Homestead,  Fla.,  Homestead  cong.,  by 
Raymond  Martin,  father  of  the  groom,  July  1. 


Obituaries 


Shay,  Alma  Weiland,  daughter  of  Obo  and 
Amelia  (Zieglowsky)  Weiland,  was  born  in 
Washington,  Iowa,  Feb.  8,  1901;  died  at  Morton, 
111.,  Nov.  26,  1989;  aged  88.  On  Dec.  22,  1924,  she 
was  married  to  Paul  C.  Shay,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Norman),  4 grandchildren, 
and  8 great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  4 brothers  and  2 sisters.  She  was  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Nov.  29,  in  charge 
of  Glen  A.  Horner  and  Brad  Carman;  interment 
in  Roberts  Cemetery. 

Shenk,  J.  Clyde,  son  of  David  W.  and  Emma 
(Shank)  Shenk,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov. 
25,  1911;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  19,  1989; 
aged  77.  On  Aug.  14,  1935,  he  was  married  to 
Alta  R.  Barge,  who  died  July  17,  1969.  On  Aug. 
18,  1970,  he  was  married  to  Miriam  E.  Wenger, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (David 
W„  Joseph  C.,  John  B.,  and  Daniel  E.),  one 
daughter  (Anna  Kathryn  Eby),  2 stepsons  (Dan- 
iel L.  and  Wilmer  R.  Wenger),  one  stepdaughter 
(Annetta  Miller),  21  grandchildren,  3 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Kathryn  Landis). 
On  Jan.  11,  1936,  he  was  ordained  as  a minister. 
He  served  for  many  years  as  a missionary  to 
Tanzania  and  Kenya  and  served  Rohrerstown 
Mennonite  Church  as  pastor.  He  was  a member 
of  Millersville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  23,  in  charge  of  Paul 
Landis,  David  Thomas,  and  Abram  Charles; 
interment  in  Millersville  Cemetery. 

Streicher,  Mary  Roth,  daughter  of  Christ 
and  Lydia  (Schwartzentruber)  Roth,  was  born 
in  Wellesley  Twp.,  Ont.,  Oct.  2,  1891;  died  at 
Milverton  (Ont.)  Nursing  Home,  Dec.  2,  1989; 
aged  98.  On  Feb.  11,  1923,  she  was  married  to 
Christian  Streicher,  who  died  in  1946.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Lome)  and  7 grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  Mapleview  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  5,  in 
charge  of  Victor  Dorsch;  interment  in  Mapleview 
Cemetery. 


Sutter,  Timothy  Christian,  infant  son  of 
David  L.  and  Janice  (Yordy)  Sutter,  was  born  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Nov.  6,  1989;  died  at  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Nov.  7,  1989;  aged  1 day.  Surviving 
are  his  maternal  grandparents  (James  and  June 
Yordy),  paternal  grandparents  (Earl  and  Marga- 
ret Sutter),  and  paternal  great-grandmother 
(Mary  Kauffman).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Maywood,  111.,  in  charge  of  E.  Joe  and  Emma 
Richard;  interment  in  Oakridge  Glenoak  Ceme- 
tery. 

Troyer,  David  M.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mattie 
(Weaver),  was  born  at  Fairview,  Mich.,  Feb.  7, 
1910;  died  of  cancer  at  Fairview,  Mich.,  Nov.  18, 
1989;  aged  79.  On  Oct.  25,  1934,  he  was  married 
to  Edna  Gascho,  who  died  Dec.  1,  1977.  On  Jan. 
25,  1979,  he  was  married  to  Fern  Handrich 
Gusler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Melba  Handrich),  one  son  (Doyle 
Troyer),  4 stepchildren  (Owen,  Nelson,  and  Don 
Gusler,  and  Dawn  Larrison).  He  was  a member 
of  Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  21,  in  charge  of  Virgil 
Hershberger  and  Ellsworth  Handrich;  interment 
in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Wagler,  William,  son  of  Daniel  and  Eliza- 
beth (Kuepfer)  Wagler,  was  born  in  Mornington 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Nov.  15,  1930;  died  of  cancer  at 
Stratford  (Ont.)  General  Hospital,  Nov.  14, 1989; 
aged  59.  On  Dec.  1, 1949,  he  was  married  to  Edna 
Albrecht,  who  died  on  Feb.  6,  1989.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Elwood),  2 daughters  (Marjorie 
Michelon  and  Rosemary  Harding),  2 grandchil- 
dren, 2 brothers  (Samuel  and  Jonathan),  and  3 
sisters  (Sarah,  Louise,  and  Esther).  He  was  a 
member  of  Poole  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  16,  in  charge 
of  David  Brubacher  and  Gerald  Neufeld;  inter- 
ment in  Poole  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  interterm,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan. 
2-26 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  interterm,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Jan.  8-26 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Jan.  11-13 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  school  for  leadership 
training  (ministers  week),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  15-18 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting,  Winkler,  Man., 
Jan.  26-27 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  pastors  week, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  29-Feb.  2 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Feb.  9-10 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb. 
9-10 

Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission  executive  com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  16-18 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Feb.  22-24 

Mennonite  Health  Association  annual  meeting,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Feb.  23-28 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Newton,  Kans., 
Feb.  28-Mar.  1 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  mission  conference,  Irwin,  Ohio,  Mar. 
2-4 

Allegheny  Conference  delegates  spring  meeting,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Mar.  3 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  5-6 

Ohio  Conference  annual  session,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  8-10 
Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Mar.  9-10 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  9-10 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  10-11 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  13 
Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  15 
Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  16-18 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  22-24 

Conference  on  Menno  Simons,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  23-24 
Vision  95  Mid-Course  Review,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Mar.  26-27 
Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  FVeeport,  111.,  Mar.  30-31 
Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  July 
24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled,  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Vatican  hopes  for  ‘permanent’  ties 
following  Gorbachev’s  visit 

The  Vatican  hopes  that  “some  sort  of 
permanent  relations”  will  be  established 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a result  of  Soviet 
leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  meeting  with 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  Major  problems  pre- 
vent full  relations  from  being  established, 
however,  said  Vatican  press  official  Joa- 
quin Navarro.  He  pointed  to  the  question 
of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church.  Former 
Soviet  leader  Joseph  Stalin  outlawed  it, 
handing  its  members  and  property  to  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  arresting, 
deporting,  or  shooting  its  clergy. 

But  the  Catholics  survived  underground; 
clergy  were  secretly  trained  and  even  bish- 
ops were  consecrated.  Many  services  have 
been  held  openly  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
this  past  fall  Catholics  reclaimed  Transfig- 
uration Cathedral  in  Lvov. 

Government  reformists  indicated  they 
have  been  willing  to  legalize  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  they  say  Orthodox  leaders 
resist  the  notion.  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
negotiators  failed  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  Ukrainian  question  in  time  for 
Gorbachev’s  visit.  Meanwhile,  Navarro 
praised  efforts  under  Gorbachev  to  create 
a new,  improved  relationship  between  the 
Soviet  state  and  believers. 


Churches  discuss  alliance  with 
government  in  war  on  drugs 

America’s  religious  bodies  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  campaign  against  drug  abuse  by 
doing  their  own  jobs  more  effectively,  ac- 
cording to  a top  deputy  to  federal  drug  czar 
William  Bennett.  “Churches  and  syna- 
gogues need  to  speak  out  very  clearly,” 
said  Herbert  Kleber,  deputy  director  for 
demand  reduction  in  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy. 

At  a recent  meeting  in  Boston  with  local 
and  national  church  leaders  held  to  discuss 
an  alliance  with  the  federal  anti-drug  ef- 
fort, Kleber  beseeched  religious  leaders  to 
return  to  their  “traditional  moral  roles”  to 
meet  the  emergency  created  by  the  drug 
crisis.  “The  faith  community  has  to  keep 
the  pressure  on  by  telling  people  that  this 
is  a moral  issue,”  said  the  former  Yale 
University  psychiatrist,  who  is  responsible 
for  treatment  and  prevention  programs. 
“Identify  drug  use  for  what  it  is,”  Kleber 
said.  “Drug  use  enslaves  the  mind  and 
destroys  the  soul.” 

Kleber  praised  the  strong  role  of  black 
churches  in  urban  areas.  “Most  people  who 


use  drugs  aren’t  poor,  and  most  poor  peo- 
ple don’t  use  drugs,”  he  said.  “But  outside 
the  inner  city,  what  kind  of  spiritual  emp- 
tiness is  there,  despite  our  material  abun- 
dance, that  sends  people  looking  for 
something  else  in  drug  use?”  he  said.  Re- 
ligious groups  can  help  in  practical  ways, 
he  said,  by  giving  recovering  addicts  a 
chance  to  be  with  people  who  do  not  use 
drugs  and  by  helping  to  win  approval  for 
the  location  of  treatment  programs  in  then- 
own  communities. 


New  faces  replace  old  faces 
in  East  European  churches 

As  political  reforms  sweep  old  faces  out 
of  office  in  the  political  arena,  ecclesiasti- 
cal housecleaning  also  is  taking  place  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Among  the  latest  to  go: 
East  German  Protestant  bishop  Horst 
Gienke.  He  resigned  after  receiving  a no- 
confidence  vote  by  his  regional  synod. 
Critics  say  he  was  too  closely  linked  with 
longtime  East  German  leader  Erich 
Honecker,  who  was  ousted  in  October. 

Elsewhere  throughout  Eastern  Europe, 
Christian  leaders  have  been  returning  qui- 
etly from  ecclesiastical  oblivion  and  fueling 
renewal  movements  in  their  respective  de- 
nominations. Some  say  they  were  revital- 
ized spiritually  themselves  in  the  little 
rural  churches  or  menial  positions  to  which 
they  had  been  exiled. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  Hungary  wants 
a case  review  of  all  pastors  dismissed  from 
service  over  the  past  40  years.  Some  were 
dismissed  under  criminal  procedures, 
some  under  church  discipline,  and  some 
under  no  procedures  at  all.  Bishop  Elemer 
Kocsis  sent  an  appeal  to  the  Justice  Min- 
istry, listing  pastors  who  were  imprisoned 
or  executed,  many  in  connection  with  the 
unsuccessful  1956  uprising. 

Church  leaders  outraged 
at  El  Salvador  military  aid 

As  attacks  on  church  workers  in  El  Sal- 
vador continue  to  mount,  religious  leaders 
in  the  United  States  are  expressing  out- 
rage at  U.S.  assistance  to  the  government 
of  President  Alfredo  Cristiani.  Recent  calls 
for  curtailment  or  reassessment  of  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador  have  been  issued  by 
leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Despite  the  outcries,  the  house  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  310-107,  after  bitter  de- 
bate, to  approve  a $14.6  billion  foreign  aid 
bill  that  includes  $85  million  in  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador  through  March  1990.  In  the 
most  recent  incident  involving  churches, 
Salvadoran  security  forces  raided  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  Episcopal  Church  in  San 


Salvador,  the  capital  city,  during  the  early 
morning  hours,  seizing  documents  and  ar- 
resting 19  church  members  and  workers — 
including  seven  U.S.  citizens  and  12 
Salvadorans. 


Judge  upholds  Hutterian  Brethren’s 
excommunication  rules 

A court  in  Manitoba  has  upheld  the  right 
of  the  Hutterian  Brethren  to  exclude  for- 
mer members  from  any  claim  on  the 
church’s  property  or  lands  or  right  to  live 
on  them.  In  a 30-page  decision  in  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench,  Justice  Patrick  Ferg 
ruled  that  the  colonies  of  the  456-year-old 
church  “have  an  absolute  right  to  survival 
on  their  own  terms.”  The  ruling  was 
handed  down  in  a case  brought  by  the 
church  against  several  people  who  had 
been  excommunicated  and  refused  to 
leave  the  colony  where  they  were  living. 


Episcopal  clergy  ‘confused,  uncertain’ 
about  role,  report  says 

While  they  are  “dedicated,  faithful  peo- 
ple with  considerable  strength  of  voca- 
tion,” many  U.S.  Episcopal  Church  clergy 
are  “confused  and  uncertain”  about  how 
to  be  priests  in  the  waning  years  of  the  20th 
century.  That  confusion  and  uncertainty 
has,  in  turn,  led  to  an  erosion  of  self-esteem 
and  even  of  faith  in  the  ranks  of  Episcopal 
clergy. 

Those  are  some  of  the  conclusions  con- 
tained in  a candid  study  of  the  priesthood 
called  “Excellence  in  Ministry — The  Per- 
sonal and  Professional  Development  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church.”  Prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  Foundation,  an  independent  orga- 
nization of  lay  men  and  women,  the  study 
is  being  circulated  throughout  the  Episco- 
pal Church  for  review.  It  is  expected  to  be 
used  as  a basic  resource  for  a national 
steering  committee — composed  of  Episco- 
pal Church  leaders  from  around  the  coun- 
try— appointed  to  strengthen  clergy 
leadership  in  the  2.4-million-member  de- 
nomination. 


Loss  of  religious  faith  not 
a by-product  of  college,  poll  says 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  U.S.  col- 
lege student  population  believe  their  reli- 
gious commitment  has  either  been 
strengthened  or  remained  steady  since  en- 
tering college,  according  to  a recent  Gallup 
poll.  The  poll  reveals  that  27  percent  be- 
lieve their  commitment  has  strengthened 
during  college,  50  percent  feel  there  has 
been  no  change,  and  23  percent  say  their 
commitment  has  weakened.  Undergradu- 
ates at  both  secular  and  religiously  affili- 
ated colleges  were  included  in  the  survey. 
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An  evangelistic  magazine  once  passed  out  by 
Mennonites  was  called  The  Way.  A modest  ante- 
cedent to  the  present  Together,  it  made  a point 
by  its  title  that  is  readily  overlooked.  The  life  for 
God  is  regularly  viewed  in  the  Bible  as  a “way.” 
Indeed,  the  references  to  this  word  occupy  more 
than  five  columns  in  Strong’s  concordance. 

This  helps  to  emphasize  that  biblical  faith  is 
not  an  idea,  but  a manner  of  life,  a pilgrimage.  If 
this  is  commonly  understood  it  deserves  further 
emphasis.  And  it  gets  it  in  a hardhitting  article 
by  Jonathan  J.  Bonk  in  the  October  1989  Interna- 
tional Bulletin  of  Missionary  Research.  Titled 
“Missions  and  Mammon:  Six  Theses,”  the  arti- 
cle presses  the  point  that  “Missionaries  are  not 
simply  voice  boxes,  but  pilgrims  who  invite  oth- 
ers to  join  them  on  the  narrow  way.”  Have  we 
not  always  believed  this? 

The  particular  problem  that  gets  Bonk’s  atten- 
tion is  the  context  from  which  Western  mission- 
aries come,  a context  which  does  not  provide 
good  orientation  for  effective  mission  service. 

(Of  course,  as  Isaac  Watts  asked  rhetorically,  “Is 
this  vile  world  a friend  to  grace,  to  help  me  on 
to  God?”)  The  culture  we  have  grown  up  in  “is 
seen  to  be  shaped,  inspired,  and  driven  by  con- 
sumerism— the  deep  conviction  that  life  consists 
in  the  abundance  of  possessions,  especially 
more,  better,  up-to-date  possessions.” 

Now  all  of  us  who  mean  to  follow  Christ — not 
just  missionaries — are  expected  to  resist  this  cul- 
tural deception.  But,  says  Bonk,  it  stays  with 
missionaries,  like  a stale  odor,  and  restricts  then- 
effectiveness.  Part  of  the  trouble  is  that  certain 
support  systems  which  are  seen  as  almost  basic 
human  rights  in  our  culture  are  ultimate  luxuries 
in  the  more  primitive  cultures  where  Western 
missionaries  often  go  to  preach  and  teach  about 
the  homeless,  crucified,  and  risen  Savior. 

The  relative  affluence  of  our  North  American 
societies  makes  possible  a kind  of  independence 
that  also  inhibits  effective  missionizing.  “Since 
biblical  faith  is,  above  all,  a relational  faith,  it  is 
not  only  sad,  but  sinful,  when  personal  posses- 
sions and  privileges  prevent,  distort,  or  destroy 
the  relationships  of  Christ’s  followers  with  the 
poor.  But  this  appears  to  be  an  almost  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  personal  affluence.” 

Bonk  goes  on  like  this  for  four  more  theses, 
but  these  two  provide  ample  grist  for  our  medita- 
tion in  this  first  week  of  our  new  year.  The  smell 
of  a consumer  society  is  on  us  all,  as  Michael 


King  acknowledges  in  his  article  “Muddling 
Through  Our  Affluence.”  Bonk  puts  the  option 
sharply:  “The  Bible  is  our  map.  Jesus  is  our 
best  example  of  how  to  follow  that  map.”  Per- 
haps that  is  too  simply  stated.  Jesus,  after  all, 
did  not  have  a family  or  a mortgage.  So  what 
can  we  do?  If  anything? 

• We  can  be  generous.  “As  for  the  rich  in  this 
world,  charge  them  not  to  be  haughty,  nor  to  set 
their  hopes  on  uncertain  riches  but  on  God  who 
richly  furnishes  us  with  everything  to  enjoy. 

They  are  to  do  good,  to  be  rich  in  good  deeds, 
liberal  and  generous”  (1  Tim.  6:17-18). 

• We  can  economize.  This  may  be  even  harder 
to  do,  given  the  acquisitive  nature  of  our  society. 
A man  who  is  in  a position  to  know  said  recently 
that  Mennonites  tend  to  be  parsimonious,  with 
two  exceptions:  automobiles  and  houses.  A sign 
of  our  times  is  that  Mennonite  Automobile  Aid 
recently  raised  its  limit  of  coverage  to  $35,000. 
For  BMWs?  Or  maybe  just  trucks? 

• We  can  become  advocates  for  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed.  Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 
asked  us  to  become  advocates  for  the  oppressed 
in  El  Salvador.  It  is  one  small  thing  we  can  do. 

• We  can  get  acquainted  with  the  poor.  This 
may  be  the  hardest  of  all.  As  Bonk  points  out, 
we  in  the  U.S.  have  been  trained  for  privacy  and 
independence.  In  what  contexts  shall  we  get  to 
know  poor  people  and  come  to  understand  then- 
problems? 

I help  each  year  with  the  Salvation  Army 
Christmas  basket  signup.  For  this  the  poor  come 
to  apply  for  small  gifts  of  groceries  to  brighten 
their  Christmas  season.  Last  year  I even  helped 
with  the  collection  of  funds,  ringing  a bell  at  the 
grocery  store  for  an  hour  on  a frigid  day.  But 
something  about  this  effort  leaves  me  less  than 
comfortable.  If  Jesus  is  to  be  our  guide,  I note 
that  he  went  out  and  got  acquainted. 

• Finally,  we  do  well  to  encourage  one  another. 
Stephen  Dintaman  points  this  out  in  the  Goshen 
College  Record  (Dec.  8,  1989).  Having  described 
some  past  hostilities  between  Eastern  Menno- 
nite and  Goshen  colleges,  he  observes  that  the 
task  of  each  today  is  the  same:  “teaching  disci- 
pleship  in  a culture  where  young  people  increas- 
ingly regard  self-indulgence  and  hedonism  as  a 
natural  birthright.” 

If  this  is  the  way  the  colleges  must  go,  we  as 
an  adult  community  need  to  set  the  pace. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 


In  memory  of 
Emmett  Till 


by  James  E.  Brenneman 


On  August  31,  1955,  the  Chicago  Tribune  car- 
ried the  following  story  from  Greenwood,  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  body  of  a 14-year-old  Chicago  Negro  boy, 
Emmett  Louis  Till,  who  was  kidnapped  early  Sun- 
day at  the  nearby  village  of  Money,  was  found  in 
the  Tallahatchie  River  near  Pecan  Point,  about  25 
miles  north  of  Greenwood  and  12  miles  north  of 
Money. 

Till  had  been  shot  in  the  head  and  severely 


beaten.  The  body  was  weighed  down  with  a gin 
pulley,  a cast-iron  wheel  used  to  operate  a cotton 
gin.  The  wheel,  approximately  a foot  and  a half  in 
diameter,  weighed  150  to  200  pounds.  R was  at- 
tached to  the  boy’s  body  with  barbed  wire 
wrapped  around  his  waist. 

And  this  for  whistling  at  a white  woman! 

As  the  title  of  John  Wierick’s  screenplay,  Mag- 
nolia Passion,  suggests,  the  1955  lynching  of  Em- 
mett Till  has  several  parallels  to  the  passion  of 


The  lynchings  of  Jesus  and  of  Emmett  both  launched  social 
revolutions  that  have  changed  the  course  of  history. 


Jesus.  The  dead-of-the-night  death  sentence 
with  the  help  of  “the  law”  is  just  one  such  paral- 
lel. In  Emmett’s  case,  the  all-white  male  jury 
later  acquitted  Roy  Bryant  and  J.  W.  Milam,  two 
white  family  men  and  storekeepers  in  Money, 
Mississippi,  who  years  later  did  not  deny  having 
killed  Emmett.  The  jurors’  decision  was  based 
largely  on  the  false  testimony  of  the  Tallahatchie 
sheriff  and  bogus  coroner’s  reports.  It  took 
phony  testimony  and  government  collusion  to 
convict  Jesus,  also. 

Parallels  to  Jesus.  The  barbed  wire  tying 
young  Emmett  to  the  fan  of  the  old  rusty  gin-pul- 
ley that  pulled  him  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Tallahatchie  River  offers  a poetic  parallel  to  the 
crown  of  barbed  thorns  repeatedly  smashed 
upon  the  head  of  Jesus  as  he  sunk  in  death  on 
an  old  rugged  crucifix.  The  disfigurement  of  the 
face  of  Emmett  and  the  bullet  hole  in  the  side  of 
his  head  recall  the  beating  and  disfigurement  of 
Jesus,  the  sword  thrust  into  his  side  and  the  nail- 
punctured  holes  in  his  hands  and  feet  (Isa.  53). 

The  real  significance  of  the  two  killings  (lynch- 
ings, if  you  will)  was  that  the  events  surrounding 
both  of  these  passion  stories  became  primary 
catalysts  in  launching  social  revolutions  that 
have  changed  the  course  of  history. 

The  saga  of  Emmett  Till  and  the  acquittal  of 
his  murderers  (one  of  whom,  I believe,  is  still  liv- 
ing) led  to  some  of  the  largest  protest  rallies  to 
date,  predating  the  mass  civil  rights  protests  by 
a decade.  Some  10,000  marchers  in  Detroit  and 
another  10,000  in  New  York  crowded  the  streets 
demanding  that  justice  be  done.  Emmett  be- 
came a symbol  to  blacks  in  America  of  the  then 
century-long  struggle  to  gain  freedom.  At  his  fu- 
neral, 10,000  more  people  lined  up  outside 
Chicago’s  Metropolitan  Community  Church  to 
view  Emmett’s  mutilated  body. 

A cry  went  out  from  the  mourners  that  wintry 
day  in  Chicago  calling  for  a march  upon  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  from  there  to  continue  all  the  way 


Jim  Brenneman,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  is  pastor  of  Pasadena 
Mennonite  Church. 
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to  the  South.  This  cry  would  become  a reality  a 
decade  later  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
blacks  and  their  supporters  marched  to  Washing- 
ton. They  stood  under  the  shadow  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Memorial  to  hear  the  now  famous 
“I  Have  a Dream”  speech  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  That  event  was  considered  by  many  as 
the  civil  rights  movement’s  finest  hour.  It  was  al- 
most as  if  divine  Providence  had  guided  events 
to  fulfill  the  funeral  cry  that  had  gone  out  in  the 
shadow  of  young  Emmett’s  pine  casket. 

The  story  of  the  murder  of  a black  teenage 
youth  visiting  his  uncle  and  aunt  in  Mississippi 
became  national  news.  Mayor  Richard  Daley  of 
Chicago  (hardly  known  as  a racial  reformer)  was 
compelled  to  demand  that  justice  be  done,  even 
calling  on  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  to  inter- 
vene. Though  the  governor  of  Mississippi  re- 
mained unmoved,  the  state  department  sent  him 
letters  denouncing  the  sham  trial  and  calling  for 
a just  verdict. 

Young  Emmett’s  death  was  fast  becoming  a 
catalyst  for  a New  Exodus,  a new  wave  of  free- 
dom for  blacks  in  America.  The  cries  of  his 
mourners  in  great  crescendo  rose  up  to  God  and 
God  heard,  setting  deliverance  into  motion. 

Once  again,  Pharaoh  was  having  to  stop  and 
take  notice!  Emmett,  like  slaves  (Hebrew  and 
black)  in  his  past,  had  joined  the  ranks  of 
history’s  hall  of  martyrs. 

Delivered  by  God.  The  recounting  of  black 
martyrdoms  and,  for  that  matter,  the  retelling  of 
the  countless  martyrdoms  within  our  own  Men- 
nonite history,  has  its  roots  in  the  insistence  by 
God  that  Israel  never  forget  its  oppression  and 
subsequent  rescue  as  slaves  in  Egypt  delivered 
miraculously  by  the  power  of  God.  Beginning 
with  the  hymn  of  Moses  and  Miriam  (Exod.  15), 
not  unlike  the  great  Negro  spirituals  or  the  hymn- 
books  of  Mennonite  martyrs,  God  required  all  be- 
lievers remember  the  significant  events  of  the 
past  which  were  pivotal  in  reshaping  ongoing  sal- 
vation history.  As  if  to  underscore  this  demand, 
God  instituted  the  Passover  meal  which  was  to 
be  celebrated  annually,  so  that  Israel  would 
never  ever  forget  the  moment  in  time  when  a lit- 
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It  is  impossible  to  be  part  of  God’s  kingdom  without 
adopting  for  ourselves  the  tradition  of  emancipated  slaves. 


tie  band  of  Hebrew  slaves  brought  mighty  Pha- 
raoh to  his  knees. 

Arameans,  who  migrated  with  Abraham  from 
Babylon  in  the  second  millennium  before  Christ 
across  the  fertile  Crescent  to  Palestine,  were  left 
behind  when  Abraham  and  his  family  moved  on 
to  Egypt  because  of  famine.  Four  hundred  years 
later,  after  the  Exodus  when  the  Hebrew  tribes 
returned  to  the  “Promised  Land,”  many  of  these 
Arameans  (distant  relatives  of  the  Hebrews) 
adopted  for  themselves,  as  their  own  story,  the 
miracle  of  the  Exodus.  Traditions  about  God’s 
salvation  became  their  traditions. 

Still  later,  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  first  and 
second  centuries  after  Christ  adopted  for  them- 
selves the  story  of  Jesus,  the  new  Moses,  along 
with  the  Jewish  traditions  about  the  exodus  ex- 
perience, as  symbols  of  their  own  salvation  his- 
tory. Today,  we  also  adopt  for  ourselves  the 
stories  of  God’s  promise  of  justice  for  all. 

The  biblical  notion  of  community  itself  (so  cen- 
tral to  our  faith  as  Mennonite  believers)  was 
bom  out  of  the  experience  of  having  been  deliv- 
ered from  slavery  to  freedom.  Indeed,  the  salva- 
tion experience  offered  in  Christ  would  be 
impossible  to  fully  understand  had  there  been 
no  Exodus. 

The  apostle  Paul  borrows  metaphors  from  this 
rich  heritage  in  order  to  describe  our  Christian 
experience.  In  Galatians  3:26 — 4:7,  Paul  issues 
an  emancipation  proclamation  of  his  own:  “You 
are  all  children  of  God  through  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus,  for  all  of  you  who  were  baptized  into 
Christ  have  been  clothed  with  Christ.  There  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  slave  nor  free,  male  nor 
female. . . Because  you  are  children,  God  sent 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  into  our  hearts,  the  Spirit 
who  calls  out,  'Abba,  Father’  (no  longer  Master! 
or  Yes,  sir!).  So  you  are  no  longer  a slave,  but  a 
child  of  God,  and  since  you  are  a child  of  God, 
God  has  made  you  also  an  heir.” 

Civil  rights  movement.  In  our  own  century 
and  culture,  the  fundamental  social  categories 
which  most  closely  parallel  the  biblical  notion  of 
liberation  from  slavery  and  community  born  out 
of  that  common  experience  are  black  slavery,  the 
emancipation  proclamation,  and  the  civil  rights 
movement  undergirded  by  the  black  church.  It  is 
ironic  that  white  plantation  owners,  having  intro- 
duced the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  slaves  primar- 
ily as  a way  of  making  them  better  workers, 
ended  up  undermining  that  very  institution. 

The  theological  and  social  consequences  of 
this  ongoing  emancipation  of  blacks  and  others 
are  far-reaching  for  every  U.S.  Christian.  Such 


emancipation  is  neither  a Republican  nor  a Dem- 
ocratic issue.  It  is  not  a matter  of  being  conserva- 
tive or  liberal.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  being 
left-winged  or  right-winged.  It  does  have  every- 
thing to  do  with  being  a true  disciple  of  Christ. 
From  a biblical  perspective  (cover  to  cover),  it  is 
impossible  to  be  part  of  God’s  kingdom  without 
adopting  for  ourselves  the  tradition  of  emanci- 
pated slaves. 

Because  of  that  fundamental  cord  running 
throughout  God’s  Word,  our  black  brothers  and 
sisters  have  unique  credentials  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Because  of  their  common  experience  as 
a people  having  known  slavery,  God  has  chosen 
them  for  a great  calling  which  cannot  be  occu- 
pied by  any  other  people  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  said  that  the  angels  of  heaven  will  never 
really  be  able  to  sing  “Amazing  Grace”  with  the 
same  depth  of  experience  that  we  the  redeemed 
can  sing  that  song.  If  so,  it  is  also  true  that  those 
of  us  who  are  “outside”  the  social  experience  of 
being  black  in  the  United  States  can  never  really 
know  the  depth  of  salvation  that  former  slaves 
and  their  descendants  can  know.  At  one  level  we 
can  only  be  observers  in  God’s  salvation  story  as 
it  unfolds  in  the  American  black  community. 

However,  at  another  level,  those  of  us  in  the 
so-called  dominant  culture,  like  the  ancients  in 
Canaan  in  the  time  of  the  Israelite  tribes  and 
the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Christ,  must  learn  to 
identify  with  the  story  of  Emmett  Till  and  other 
similar  stories.  These  are  models  of  what  salva- 
tion really  means,  socially  and  spiritually. 

Important  holiday.  For  Christians,  a day  to 
remember  the  birth  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
is  a day  not  unlike  celebrating  the  Passover  annu- 
ally or  remembering  the  ultimate  liberation  of  hu- 
manity in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
by  taking  part  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  fact,  on 
the  Christian  calendar,  Martin  Luther  King  Day 
should  take  precedence  over  Independence  Day, 
or  Columbus  Day,  or  any  number  of  other  na- 
tional holidays. 

This  holiday  will  trumpet  year  after  year  the 
sound  of  victory  for  all  people  who  are  feeling 
the  weight  of  oppression,  whatever  form  that 
may  take.  It  blasts  forth  the  message  that  God’s 
hand  does  still  intervene  in  history,  saving  the  op- 
pressed against  all  odds,  whether  that  be  a fatal 
habit,  a depraved  past,  a psychological  pathol- 
ogy, a master’s  whip,  a banker’s  red-lining  pen, 
white-suited  vigilantes,  Pharaoh’s  chariots,  P.  W. 
Botha’s  tanks,  or  the  Satan-Incarnate. 

Like  the  story  of  the  Exodus  commanded  by 
God  to  be  told  over  and  over  in  the  liturgy  of 
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Martin  Luther  King  Day  will  trumpet  year  after  year 
the  sound  of  victory  for  all  people  who  are  feeling  the 

weight  of  oppression. 


the  Hebrew  peoples  so  as  to  never  forget  their 
liberation  and  so  as  not  to  become  themselves 
like  their  oppressors,  these  stories  should  be 
brought  to  our  attention  so  that  we  never  stop 
fighting  for  liberation,  justice,  and  salvation  for 
all  people.  For  white  folks,  recounting  these  sto- 
ries will  be  an  embarrassment.  Such  a recount- 
ing will  humble  our  pride,  reminding  us  of  a 
national  sin  that  is  not  totally  erased  even  today. 
For  other  minority  groups,  and  for  blacks,  such 
an  annual  return  will  be  a time  for  thanksgiving 
and  a challenge  to  keep  on  fighting  for  truth  and 
justice. 

I trust  that  we  in  the  Mennonite  Church  will  al- 
ways honor  this  day  and  seek  to  live  lives  in 
keeping  with  its  spirit.  I am  really  calling  us  to 
return  to  our  own  roots  (at  least  once  a year) 
and  to  join  with  the  Mennonites  and  Quakers  of 
1688  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  who  issued 
the  first  known  public  protest  against  slavery  in 
North  America.  Two  hundred  years  later,  aboli- 
tionists would  discover  this  peace-church  docu- 
ment long  buried  in  archives  and  ignored  by  the 


nation  and  display  it  as  an  example  of  the  long- 
overdue  call  for  the  liberation  of  slaves. 

This  holiday  let  us  remember  Emmett  Till. 
Emmett  would  have  been  49  years  old  this  year. 
His  death  still  echoes  the  words  of  Jesus,  words 
promising  that  justice  for  him  and  all  the  Em- 
metts around  the  world  will  one  day  be  realized, 
words  which  bear  an  uncanny  accuracy  in  their 
prophecy  against  Emmett’s  two  murderers  who 
escaped  their  just  punishment.  Hear  the  words 
of  Jesus.  These  words  are  for  you,  Emmett: 

But  whoever  offends  one  of  these  little  ones 
which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  to  have 
a large  millstone  hung  around  his  neck,  and  that 
he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

— Matthew  18:6 

In  the  words  of  one  reported  eulogizing 
Emmett’s  death,  “Sleep  well,  Emmett. . . . You 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  men  have 
tongues  to  cry  against  evil.” 

Yes,  Emmett,  for  you  and  for  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  world,  we  will  remember! 


Summer  Camp  Week  at 

June  24-29?  1990 

Memorable  on-campus  learning  experiences  for  high  schoolers. 


Human  biology  • Computers  • Soccer  • Astronomy 
Music  • German  • Spanish 


For  more  information,  write  or  call: 

Summer  Camps  Eastern  Mennonite  College  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801 
Toll-Free:  (800)  368-2665  Virginia  or  Canada  call  collect:  (703)  433-871 1 
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The  glory  of  purple  with  red 


by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

I thought  I’d  slip  past  my  65th  birthday  with- 
out much  ado.  I was  mistaken.  This  milestone  be- 
came more  than  a little  glitch  in  the  road. 

Daughter  Joanna  sent  a specially  designed 
card:  “This  is  to  certify  that  Katie  Wiebe,  having 
achieved  sufficient  experience  and  savoir  faire,  is 
now  authorized  to  engage  in  spontaneous  and 
outrageous  behavior,  including  staying  up  past 
her  bedtime,  roaming  the  world,  talking  to  strang- 
ers, and  of  course,  wearing  purple  whenever  the 
mood  strikes  her.” 

She  hadn’t  forgotten  that  I had  once  written 
that  people  would  know  I was  old  when  I wore 
purple  with  a red  hat  (see  Gospel  Herald,  Aug.  2, 
1988).  Enclosed  with  her  card  was  an  outra- 
geously beautiful  purple-and-red  silk  scarf. 

The  other  children  had  a special  party  with 
video-camera  to  catch  pearls  of  wisdom  falling 
from  my  newly  aged  tongue. 

Every  medical  insurance  program  somehow 
learned  about  this  birthday  and  offered  a still 
better  deal  in  supplemental  insurance. 

Obviously  I’ve  arrived  someplace.  But  where 
am  I? 

Experience  is  obsolete.  Elders  in  a previous 
generation  were  the  transmitters  of  tradition  to 
the  upcoming  generation.  Today,  with  all  the 
new  technology  appearing  on  the  market,  the 
older  generation’s  experience  is  often  obsolete. 
Our  children  have  to  teach  us  to  operate  modern 
equipment. 

Mothers  used  to  teach  daughters  to  cook  “out 
of  their  head.”  Whereas  mothers  owned  one  or, 
at  the  most,  two  well-worn  cookbooks,  daughters 
today  have  shelves  of  them.  I ask  my  daughters 
how  to  make  new  dishes  like  macaroni  salad  and 
“party”  mashed  potatoes. 

Even  being  guardians  of  values  and  providing 
continuity  to  a society  is  difficult  for  elders  be- 
cause the  generations  live  so  widely  separated. 
And  who  cares  about  the  older  generation’s 
thoughts  about  values?  Their  values  are  much 
too  tied  to  avoiding  gossip. 

Sixty-five  feels  comfortable  right  now.  I like 
wearing  low-heeled  shoes  and  feeling  free  to  ask 
for  decaffeinated  coffee.  But  I wonder  about  75 
and  85. 

Growing  up  is  scary.  An  adolescent  moving 
into  adulthood  has  to  find  him  or  herself.  Today 
the  cartoon  strip  For  Better  or  Worse  shows  the 
teenager  who’s  been  having  hormone  attacks  tell- 
ing his  friends  that  he’s  been  feeling  weird  lately. 

Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  Hillsboro,  Kans.,  is  a writer  and 
speaker  who  will  conclude  22  years  of  full-time  teaching  at 
Tabor  College — a Mennonite  Brethren  school — in  the 
spring. 


He  says,  “My  voice  cracks  a lot,  and  I get  sort 
of,  you  know,  depressed.  My  knees  ache,  I’m  al- 
ways hungry,  and  my  skin  is  starting  to  look  like 
someone  with  cleats  ran  over  it.  And  all  the  time 
our  parents  keep  saying,  ‘Enjoy  being  a teenager. . . 
these  are  the  best  years  of  your  life!” 

Moving  into  old  age  is  also  scary.  One’s  hear- 
ing decreases.  Small-type  reading  is  set  aside  for 
later — probably  never.  Knees  ache,  waistline 
changes,  skin  looks  like  a slowly  deflating  bal- 
loon. Stairs  one  once  ran  up  now  are  life-threat- 
ening. Memory  loss  is  embarrassing.  Sometimes 
I get  sort  of,  you  know,  lonely.  And  my  children 
say,  “Enjoy  being  an  elder!” 

Statistics  continue  to  point  to  the  fact  that  be- 
fore long  about  50  percent  of  society  will  be  over 
the  age  of  50.  Congregations  will  have  an  even 
higher  percentage.  What  influence  can  such  a 
large  body  of  stable,  sensible,  and  experienced 
people  have  on  society?  What  role  should  this 
large  body  have  in  the  church? 

Several  decades  ago  observers  were  noting  the 
tremendous  waste  of  resources  in  church  and  so- 
ciety because  women’s  gifts  were  not  being  used. 
Is  the  church  once  again  going  to  be  blind  to  the 
possibilities  of  this  growing  segment  within  the 
body  of  believers?  These  are  the  people  with 
more  flexible  time,  more  discretionary  income, 
and  more  valuable  experience  and  wisdom  to 
share  with  others.  Yet  programming  frequently 
continues  as  if  the  majority  of  the  congregation 
is  below  50. 

Among  the  recent  mail  I received  was  an  invi- 
tation from  a retirement  center  touting  all  that  it 
does  for  its  residents  to  enrich  their  lives.  I felt 
a strange  emptiness  as  I read  through  this  glossy 
four-color  brochure.  Then  I figured  it  out.  This 
center  said  much  about  what  it  did  to  provide 
food,  lodging,  exercise,  and  entertainment.  It 
said  little  about  how  it  encouraged  residents  to 
keep  moving  toward  service  ministries. 

My  greatest  concern.  As  I look  ahead  to  the 
next  decade,  my  greatest  concern  is  not  how  I 
will  entertain  myself,  but  whether  I will  find  op- 
portunities to  remain  active  in  ministry.  Will  the 
church  encourage  me  to  keep  reaching  out? 

Admittedly  the  time  will  come  when  some  el- 
derly will  have  to  learn  appropriate  dependence 
as  the  generations  exchange  roles  and  children 
take  over  the  care  of  aging  parents. 

Yet  only  the  elderly  can  assure  those  younger 
than  themselves  whether  the  faith  life  can  en- 
dure. Only  they  can  share  the  purple-and-red  glo- 
ries of  this  age.  And  I worry  because  wearing 
purple  with  a red  hat  requires  practice.  And  I 
don’t  see  enough  practicing.  ^ 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 


Where  are 
the  evangelists? 

I have  been  circuiting  the  church  as  an 
evangelist  for  30  years.  Frequently  I am 
asked,  “Where  are  the  evangelists?  They 
are  so  hard  to  find.”  Let  me  propose  at 
least  a partial  answer  by  describing  what 
is  often  expected  of  one  called  to  an  evan- 
gelistic ministry. 

The  evangelist  of  today  is  expected  to 
be  a “fast-foods”  specialist  skilled  in  serv- 
ing tasty  morsels  in  short  periods  of  time. 
He  is  expected  to  be  an  avid  competitor 
willing  to  compete  with  a host  of  you- 
name-it  activities  vying  for  the  loyalties  of 
church  families. 

Knowledge  of  CPR  (Christian  People 
Resuscitation)  is  certainly  an  expectancy. 
The  evangelist’s  primary  focus  is  that  of 
reviving  and  nurturing  the  spiritually  dead 
and  dying.  Few  are  the  sinners  he  can 
expect  to  find  in  the  congregation  of  the 
righteous. 

The  evangelist  is  expected  to  be  finan- 
cially secure.  The  honorarium  is  often  re- 
ceived weeks  and  sometimes  months  after 
a series  of  meetings  has  ended.  The 
amount  given  at  times  seems  to  suggest  a 
congregational  lack  of  appreciation  and 
consideration  for  study  time,  travel  ex- 
penses, and  the  cost  of  living. 

People  expect  the  evangelist  to  be  a 
man  of  prayer.  He  must  pray  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  himself  for  ministry,  and 
he  must  pray  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  prayer  often  evidenced  among  the 
church  constituency. 

He  is  expected  to  be  a good  “spirit” 
preacher.  There  are  those  in  the  church 
who  are  sure  to  tell  him,  “I’ll  probably  not 
get  to  the  meetings,  but  you  can  be  sure 
I’ll  be  there  in  spirit.” 

Then  there  are  those  who  expect  the 
evangelist  to  be  an  adept  marriage  coun- 
selor and  family  therapist.  And  for  good 
measure,  he  should  also  be  an  amateur 
psychologist. 

He  is  expected  to  expect  church  apathy 
resulting  from  the  mentality  that  views  a 
series  of  meetings  as  a sacred  tradition 
not  to  be  broken  rather  than  a joyous 
privilege  to  be  entered  into  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

And  by  all  means  the  evangelist  is  ex- 
pected to  accept  cheerfully  the  fact  that 
he  will  be  preaching  from  the  wrong  end  of 
the  church.  The  pulpit  is  generally  located 


nearest  to  the  section  of  empty  pews. 

So  where  are  the  evangelists?  You  might 
find  them  listed  with  the  endangered  spe- 
cies, the  result  of  unrealistic  expectations. 
But  don’t  lose  hope.  The  winds  of  change 
are  blowing,  and  you  can  hasten  its  effect 
by  carefully  evaluating  the  evangelistic  ex- 
pectancies in  your  church. 

— Glen  M.  Sell,  Petersburg,  Pa. 


Baptism  at 
age  30 

Should  the  Mennonite  Church  return  to 
adult  baptism?  We  no  longer  baptize 
adults:  rather  we  wait  a decent  amount  of 
time  and  baptize  our  teenagers.  There  are 
many  good  reasons  for  this  practice,  and  it 
has  been  eloquently  defended  by  Marlin 
Jeschke  in  his  book  Believers  Baptism  for 
the  Children  of  the  Church  (Herald  Press, 
1983).  Yet  I cannot  but  feel  that  something 
precious  has  been  lost  from  the  Anabaptist 
heritage  if  we  allow  this  practice  to  con- 
tinue. 

I am  hesitant  to  criticize  current  practice 
because  it  is  working  so  well.  As  a 
latecoming  Mennonite,  I have  always  been 
impressed  with  how  well  the  Mennonite 
Church  both  teaches  its  children  and  gives 
them  a strong  sense  of  commitment  to 
Christian  discipleship.  Why  then  tinker 
with  our  system? 

Two  reasons,  one  theological  and  one 
historical,  lead  me  to  raise  this  question. 
Without  a fully  adult  commitment  we  have 
a faith  that  is  simply  part  of  growing  up. 
Each  group  in  our  society  has  habits  par- 
ticular to  it:  part  of  Mennonite  culture  is 
faith.  Yet  such  a comfortable  faith  surely 
is  not  the  type  of  “born-again”  faith  that 
we  see  in  the  New  Testament.  The  danger 
of  such  faith  is  that  the  transcendent  is  lost 
and  religion  becomes  merely  an  ethnic 
particularity. 

I sense  a reticence  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  talk  about  faith.  People  are 
more  comfortable  with  letting  their  deeds 
speak  for  them.  Certainly  one  cannot  com- 
plain about  the  depth  of  commitment  to 
peace  and  justice  issues,  but  at  times  it 
seems  that  these  define  Mennonite  faith. 
Mennonites  believe  in  peace — and  it  stops 
there.  While  theologically  I know  that  this 
commitment  comes  from  a faith  in  Jesus, 
I wonder  whether  that  faith  has  really  been 
“owned.”  Or  is  faith  in  Jesus  simply  some- 
thing that  goes  along  with — “explains” — 
faith  in  peace? 

Faith  must  be  in  God  and  Christ.  It  is 
such  a faith  that  I feel  can  be  reclaimed  by 
a truly  adult  baptism.  The  precedent  is 


surely  there.  The  Austrian  Anabaptist 
stream  that  traces  itself  to  Hans  Hut  put 
special  emphasis  on  baptism.  John 
Schlaffer  argued  that  baptism  should  take 
place  in  the  30th  year  because  “Christ 
himself  received  it  only  in  his  30th  year 
from  John  the  Baptist  and  was  from  that 
moment  on  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness  and  tempted  by  Satan  ...  for 
the  Christian  life  is  not  child’s  play;  but 
bitter  earnestness,  truth,  courage,  and 
saintliness  must  be  there”  (G.  H.  Williams, 
The  Radical  Reformation,  p.  173). 

How  many  of  us  have  owned  our  adult 
faith  with  this  kind  of  seriousness?  Too 
often  what  we  learn  of  faith  we  learn  in 
high  school  and  college  and  then  expect 
that  to  last  for  life.  But  while  we  might 
begin  to  have  faith  at  that  time,  the  true 
depth  and  commitment  of  faith  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  a fully  adult  decision. 
When  we  have  been  out  in  the  world  and 
kicked  around  a little  bit,  when  we  have 
chosen  a career  and  been  settled  in,  then 
we  should  take  on  the  most  important 
commitment  of  our  lives.  Baptism  at  30 
would  allow  this  to  happen. 

Joining  the  church  is  nothing  less  than  a 
heavenly  event.  It  is  the  purpose  of  life  on 
earth.  If  we  joined  as  real  adults,  the 
church  would  have  that  much  more  impor- 
tance and  centrality  in  our  lives.  This  is  an 
importance  that  I fear  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  sight  of.  It  is  tempting  to  say,  as 
Jeschke  seems  to,  that  the  initial  work  is 
done  and  that  it  is  thus  all  right  to  baptize 
children  because  we  are  such  a gathered 
community.  But  we  are  not  and  cannot  be. 
The  people  of  God  must  be  formed  in 
every  generation.  The  genius  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  is  precisely  its  belief  that 
the  church  must  be  born  again  in  every 
generation.  To  accept  child  or  teenage 
baptism  is  to  accept  the  institutionalization 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  This  would  be 
to  betray  what  I take  to  be  the  essence  of 
Anabaptist  faith. 

There  is  great  risk  in  following  such  a 
strategy.  Institutions  are  stable;  they  exist 
through  time.  To  demand  rebirth  in  every 
generation  is  dangerous.  After  all,  what  if 
people  left?  What  if  this  was  not  “ef- 
fective”? What  if  the  church  did  not  grow? 
Yet  these  types  of  pragmatic  concerns 
should  mean  nothing.  The  faithful  will 
come  out  in  every  generation. 

The  job  of  the  church  in  the  world  is  to 
keep  the  true  faith  alive,  to  witness  in  its 
time  and  place,  and  not  to  seek  to  preserve 
itself  through  time.  That  is  God’s  business. 
We  need  not  worry,  “for  the  word  of  God 
is  living  and  active.  Sharper  than  any 
double-edged  sword,  it  penetrates  even  to 
dividing  soul  and  spirit,  joints  and  marrow; 
it  judges  the  thoughts  and  attitudes  of  the 
heart”  (Heb.  4:12). 

— Mitchell  Brown,  Wilmette,  III. 
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American  History 

from  Another  Angle 

The  Mennonite  Experience  in  America  Series 


“In  the  last  two  or  three  decades  writers  of  American  history  have  looked  more  and  more 
to  people’s  religious  beliefs,  identities,  and  motivations.  There  they  have  found  new 
explanations  for  economic  or  political  behavior,  family  and  neighborhood  life,  ethnicity,  and 
other  matters.  In  doing  so,  they  have  begun  to  look  at  the  U.S.  nation  and  its  history,  far  more 
than  previously,  through  the  eyes  of  minorities  and  of  the  powerless.  These  trends  are  a new 
opportunity  to  tell  of  particular  religious  groups.  The  Mennonite  Experience  in  America  Series 
tells  its  story  within  the  setting  of  the  American  nation,  and  in  turn  suggests  what  its  story  tells 
about  that  nation.”  — Theron  F.  Schlabach,  series  editor 

Land,  Piety,  Peoplehood:  The  Establishment  of  Mennonite 
Communities  in  America,  1683-1870 

Richard  K.  MacMaster  follows  the  Mennonite  migration  to  America  analyzing  the 
economic,  social,  political,  and  religious  forces  which  drove  them  out  of  Europe.  He  paints  a 
portrait  of  early  Mennonites  showing  their  wealth,  migration  patterns,  social  structures,  family 
patterns,  and  changing  attitudes  toward  education.  This  book  traces  the  influence  of 
movements  such  as  Pietism  and  shows  how  Mennonites  fit  into  the  total  context  of 
Revolutionary  America.  Volume  1. 

Paper,  $17.95,  in  Canada  $22.50 

Peace,  Faith,  Nation:  Mennonites  and  Amish  in 
Nineteenth-Century  America 

Theron  F.  Schlabach  explores  the  19th-century  experience  of  Mennonites  and  Amish  who 
at  times  resisted  and  at  times  embraced  American  culture  and  values. 

How  were  these  inheritors  of  the  16th-century  Radical  Reformation  developing  as  a 
religious  community?  Was  Pietism  still  changing  Mennonite  worship,  devotion,  and  practice  in 
the  19th  century?  What  about  the  Mennonite  emphasis  on  humility  which  contrasted  with  the 
general  mood  of  the  country  and  with  the  activism  of  revivalistic  Protestants?  Schlabach  offers 
an  excellent  reconstruction  of  Mennonite  life  in  19th-century  America  peppered  with 
anecdotes.  Volume  2. 

“A  better  understanding  of  our  past  can  translate  into  an  increased  understanding  of  the 
people  in  our  pews  today. 

“Our  current  struggle  with  the  conflicting  values  of  secular  society  are  mirrored  in  the 
struggles  of  our  19th-century  forebears.  Pastors  look  for  precedents  and  wisdom  from  the 
past  to  give  direction  for  contemporary  decision-making.  Such  answers  are  not  self-evident, 
but  Schlabach’s  book  gives  some  hope  for  the  future.”  — Gospel  Herald 
Paper,  $19.95,  in  Canada  $24.95 

Vision,  Doctrine,  War:  Mennonite  Identity  and  Organization  in 
America 

James  C.  Juhnke  explores  the  stoiy  of  Mennonites  and  Amish  in  America  from  1890  to 
1930.  He  reveals  how  Mennonites  responded  to  the  challenges  of  war  and  to  doctrinal  and 
cultural  changes. 

In  the  four  decades  covered  in  this  book,  the  American  Mennonites  nearly  doubled  in 
membership.  Encounters  with  Protestant  revivalism,  organizational  techniques,  modernism, 
and  World  War  I affected  each  group  differently.  This  book  tells  of  those  encounters  and  the 
changes  that  followed.  Volume  3. 

Paper,  $19.95,  in  Canada  $24.95 
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Church  news 


Guiding  the  development  of  a Bible  curriculum  are  (front  row,  left  to  right)  Laurence  Martin, 
Judy  Mullet,  Betty  Livengood,  Jane  Moyer,  and  Nelson  Kraybill,  along  with  (back  row)  Jay 
Roth,  Orville  Yoder,  Nancy  Nussbaum,  and  Marilyn  Studer. 


Work  begins  on  Bible  studies 
for  elementary  schools 


Many  parents  have  chosen  to  place  their 
children  in  Mennonite  elementary  schools 
because  they  want  them  to  learn  more 
about  God  through  Bible  study  and  de- 
velop relationships  with  other  Christian 
families  and  with  their  teachers.  In  Men- 
nonite schools,  teachers  have  a unique 
opportunity  to  share  God’s  Word  with  stu- 
dents throughout  the  day  as  well  as  during 
a time  period  which  is  specifically  desig- 
nated for  Bible  study.  The  parents  and 
teachers  are  also  concerned  that  what  is 
taught  in  a Mennonite  school  be  consis- 
tent with  Anabaptist  theology  and  with 
Mennonite  understandings  of  children’s 
faith  development. 

Unfortunately,  a Bible  curriculum  has 
never  been  developed  for  Mennonite 
schools.  Teachers  have  been  faced  with 
adapting  already  existing  curriculum  from 
other  denominations  or  developing  their 
own.  Many  teachers  feel  that  the  already 
existing  materials  are  unimaginative,  bor- 
ing, and  not  in  tune  with  Anabaptist/Men- 
nonite  beliefs.  Yet,  developing  their  own 
Bible  curriculum  is  overwhelming,  as  they 
don’t  feel  adequately  prepared  to  delve 
into  theological  concepts  at  great  depth. 
Instead,  they  spend  considerable  time  and 
energy  trying  to  find  materials  which  will 
fill  their  needs. 

But  there  is  good  news.  Mennonite  Ele- 
mentary Education  Council  responded  to 
the  requests  of  teachers,  principals,  par- 


ents, and  school  boards  to  address  this 
issue.  Should  Mennonite  schools  consider 
developing  a Bible  curriculum  for  grades 
K-8  which  would  reflect  Anabaptist  philos- 
ophy as  well  as  provide  activities  which 
would  be  developmentally  appropriate  for 
the  children?  The  answer  was  a resound- 
ing yes. 

Mennonite  Elementary  Education 
Council,  Mennonite  Board  of  Education, 
and  Mennonite  Publishing  House  have 
united  to  develop  such  a curriculum.  An 
Education  and  Publishing  Council  has 
been  formed  to  guide  the  direction  of  this 
project.  It  includes  representatives  of  the 
three  sponsoring  groups  plus  elementary 
teachers,  college  professors,  a theologian, 
and  a curriculum  specialist.  Nancy  Nuss- 
baum has  been  appointed  executive  direc- 
tor. 

Mennonite  elementary  schools  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
financially  to  the  project.  Contributing 
schools  will  be  instrumental  in  helping  the 
council  to  discern  their  needs,  make  plans, 
and  then  test  them  in  the  school  setting.  A 
fundraising  committee  is  working  to  raise 
money.  Mennonite  Publishing  House  has 
provided  funding  for  the  beginning  stages 
of  the  project.  The  goal  is  to  have  the 
initial  phase  of  materials  available  for 
schools  to  purchase  by  the  fall  of  1992. 
The  rest  of  the  materials  will  be  published 
by  the  fall  of  1993. 


More  information  about  the  Anabaptist 
Bible  Curriculum  Project  is  available  from 
Nancy  Nussbaum  at  59466  CR  33,  Mid- 
dlebury,  IN  46540. 

New  congregation 
in  Honolulu  holds 
charter  member  service 

Twenty-five  people,  mostly  new  Chris- 
tians, became  charter  members  of  New 
Life  Christian  Fellowship  in  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii, recently.  Nearly  50  people  attended 
the  worship  service  that  day. 

Gary  and  Judy  Morris,  the  pastoral  cou- 
ple, said  most  of  the  charter  members 
have  become  Christians  since  Morrises 
began  a church-planting  effort  in  Septem- 
ber 1987.  The  effort  is  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  two 
conferences — Lancaster  and  Franconia. 

Only  Morrises  are  from  the  U.S.  main- 
land. “We  came  to  reach  local  people — our 
target  community — and  that  has  hap- 
pened, with  the  Lord’s  help,”  said  Gary. 

Meetings  began  on  Easter  1988  in  the 
Morris  home.  Nearly  50  people  attended 
the  first  public  worship  service  in  May 
1989.  The  congregation  presently  rents 
space  at  Palama  Community  Center.  At- 
tendance is  about  30  adults  and  20  chil- 
dren. 

The  25  charter  members  are  from  varied 
ethnic  backgrounds — Chinese,  Japanese, 
Filipino,  Hawaiian,  Portuguese,  and  white 
American.  Most,  according  to  Gary,  have 
been  Christians  18  months  or  less. 
“They’ve  experienced  strong  spiritual 
growth,  due  partly  to  the  discipleship  pro- 
gram we  have,  which  includes  giving  them 
congregational  responsibilities,”  he  said. 

Gary  noted  that  the  congregation’s  nu- 
merical growth  has  come  through  evange- 
listic outreach  and  friendship  evangelism. 
Judy  added,  “The  enthusiasm  of  new 
Christians  is  the  key.  They  share  with 
friends  and  family;  many  have  come  to  the 
Lord  that  way.” 

Evangelistic  outreach  continues  through 
door-to-door  ministry,  street  evangelism, 
telecomputer  contacts,  and  monthly  let- 
ters. A six-member  YES  (Youth  Evange- 
lism Service)  team  sponsored  by  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  serving 
the  new  congregation  from  January  to 
April,  assisting  with  evangelism  and  other 
ministries.  Gary  said  the  team  will  be 
involved  with  a special  series  of  evangelis- 
tic services  planned  in  early  February. 

Developing  a leadership  base  is  a goal 
for  1990.  Gary  meets  regularly  with  three 
potential  leaders.  “My  goal  is  to  raise  up 
local  leadership,”  Gary  said,  “so  we  can 
eventually  give  time  to  planting  another 
church  in  Hawaii.” 
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Judy  coordinates  a monthly  women’s 
meeting  which  began  this  past  fall.  The 
eight  women  attending  are  new  Christians 
who  had  been  nominal  Buddhists.  So  they 
don’t  have  a Christian  background  and 
had  never  attended  Sunday  school  and 
church  before.  “I  asked  them  what  they 
wanted  to  learn,  and  they  responded, 
‘What  the  Bible  says  about  women,’  ” 
Judy  said. 

Other  congregational  activities  include 
five  home  Bible  study  groups  that  meet 
weekly,  a basketball  team  in  a local  church 
league,  and  a newly  formed  drama  team. 

New  Life  Christian  Fellowship  is  one  of 
three  cooperative  Mennonite  church- 
planting efforts  in  Hawaii.  A Vietnamese- 
speaking church-planting  effort  began  in 
Honolulu  in  the  fall  of  1986;  an  English- 
speaking  effort  began  this  past  fall  in  the 
Kailua-Kona  area  of  the  island  of  Hawaii. 


MCC  thanks  supporters 
for  generous  response 
to  Hurricane  Hugo 

Mennonites  across  North  America  have 
generously  given  time  and  money  to  vic- 
tims of  September’s  Hurricane  Hugo. 
These  gifts  have  been  shared  in  the  Ca- 
ribbean and  in  the  Carolinas  through 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Executive  Committee  members  of  Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service — a program  of 
MCC — held  their  Dec.  4-5  meeting  in  hur- 
ricane-ravaged Moncks  Corner,  S.C.  Com- 
mittee members  saw  damage  and  MDS 
projects  firsthand  and  evaluated  plans  for 
long-term  involvement  in  the  state.  They 
also  discussed  the  placement  of  more  vol- 
unteers, including  the  need  for  more  proj- 
ect leaders. 

About  1,000  people  have  donated  time 
to  MDS  work  in  the  Carolinas  so  far.  Most 
workers  have  stayed  a week;  some  have 
stayed  a month  or  longer.  The  greatest 
continuing  need,  according  to  project  co- 
ordinator Marlin  Gingerich,  is  for  qualified 
project  leaders  who  can  stay  a month  or 
longer.  Leaders  must  first  have  “people 
skills,”  says  Gingerich,  of  Riverside,  Iowa. 
Second  they  should  have  administrative 
skills.  And  finally,  they  need  building 
skills. 

MDS  will  continue  to  need  people  who 
can  work  for  any  length  of  time.  “We  need 
some  people  with  a variety  of  skills,”  says 
Gingerich.  “Others  don’t  necessarily  need 
to  bring  specific  skills,  but  simply  need  a 
willingness  to  work  hard.  Men  and  women, 
young  and  older,  can  work  on  a project 
somewhere.” 

Volunteers  are  plentiful  now,  according 
to  MDS  executive  coordinator  Lowell 
Detweiler,  “but  we  expect  it  will  become 
more  difficult  to  get  personnel  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months.” 


The  Executive  Committee  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  generous  gifts  of 
money  that  have  been  designated  to  MCC 
for  MDS  hurricane  relief  work.  More  than 
$200,000  has  been  sent  so  far  to  MCC’s 
Hurricane  Hugo  relief  fund. 

MDS  anticipates  work  in  South  Carolina 
to  last  at  least  a year.  People  willing  to 
volunteer  their  time  should  contact  their 
local  or  regional  MDS  contact  person. 
Long-term  volunteers  or  project  leader 
candidates  should  contact  MDS  head- 
quarters at  MCC,  Box  500,  Akron,  PA 
17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 


MMA  board  adopts 
mission  statement, 
installs  new  chairman 

The  final  19C9  meeting  of  the  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors  was  a time 
of  transition,  with  a new  chairman  in- 
stalled. The  board  also  adopted  a new 
mission  statement  for  MMA  and  heard 
from  three  mutual  aid  counselors  and  two 
Mennonite  Foundation  representatives 
based  in  the  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  area 
who  spoke  about  the  challenges  of  their 
work. 

The  meeting  was  held  Dec.  1-2  in  Sal- 
unga,  Pa.,  in  keeping  with  MMA’s  three- 
year-old  practice  of  holding  its  board 
meeting  once  a year  in  a different  Men- 
nonite population  center.  The  new  mission 
statement  reads  as  follows:  “Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  leads  Mennonites  and  related 
groups  toward  greater  practice  of  the  bib- 
lical principles  of  stewardship  and  mutual 
aid.  As  an  inter-Mennonite  church  organi- 
zation, we  offer  members  the  opportunity 
to  help  each  other  by  sharing  financial 
risks  and  resources.  To  achieve  this,  MMA 
provides  insurance  products,  financial  ser- 
vices, charitable  programs,  and  education- 
al resources.” 

J.  B.  Miller  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  was  in- 
stalled as  the  new  board  chairman,  replac- 
ing Arthur  Jost  of  Reedley,  Calif.  Miller, 
who  has  been  a board  member  for  eight 
years,  is  senior  vice-president  of  Citizens 
and  Southern  National  Bank. 

Stan  Kropf,  finance  secretary  for  the 
Mennonite  Church,  led  an  installation  ser- 
vice for  the  new  chairman.  “MMA  serves 
a people  who  are  drinking  more  deeply  of 
American  culture,”  he  said.  “We  have 
been  significantly  influenced  by  American 
wealth  and  narcissism.  Many  of  us  believe 
we  are  entitled  to  the  good  life,  and  in  our 
less  holy  moments  we  will  insist  on  our 
rights  first.  For  many,  MMA  is  becoming 
less  a Christian  service  and  more  a place 
to  shop  for  health  and  life  insurance  cov- 
erage and  is  only  one  alternative  for  retire- 
ment investments.” 

Kropf  issued  a three-part  challenge  to 


the  new  chairman:  to  lead  the  charge  of 
creating  a renewed  and  beautiful  image  of 
the  gospel  of  bearing  one  another’s  bur- 
dens; to  lead  the  charge  of  praying  for  the 
holy  passion  to  love  God  and  self  and 
neighbor  until  all  Mennonite  people  em- 
brace the  gospel  of  sharing  each  other’s 
burdens;  and  to  lead  the  charge  against 
the  demons  that  cloud  the  vision  of  mu- 
tual aid. 

Mutual  aid  counselors  Clair  Sauder, 
Nancy  Garber,  and  Keith  Lehman  spoke 
to  board  members  about  their  work,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  health  insurance. 

Lehman  said  that  too  often  people  have 
the  view  that  “mutual  aid  has  to  be  cheap- 
er or  it  isn’t  mutual  aid.”  He  noted  that 
one  of  the  challenges  for  MMA  is  to 
change  that  view.  “People  will  generally 
remain  with  MMA  if  the  cost  is  no  more 
than  10  percent  higher,  but  15  percent  is 
the  cutoff,”  he  said. 

Sauder  talked  about  the  meaning  of  suc- 
cess. He  said  many  people  viewed  MMA 
as  being  successful  as  long  as  it  was  able 
to  offer  health  insurance  to  those  who 
were  uninsurable  anywhere  else.  “MMA 
has  come  to  the  point  where  it  can’t  insure 
everyone,”  he  said,  “and  that  is  the  right 
decision.”  He  urged  the  board  and  staff  to 
find  alternatives  for  those  who  have  diffi- 
culty obtaining  health  insurance.  He  said 
this  would  help  retain  the  mutual  aid  vi- 
sion, but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  regular 
health  insurance  pool. 

The  third-quarter  financial  report  for 
1989  showed  that  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
Association,  the  portion  of  MMA  which 
provides  health  insurance,  recorded  net 
income  of  more  than  $3  million  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  gain 
helps  offset  a loss  of  nearly  $4  million  in 
1988  and  is  primarily  due  to  major  rate 
increases  and  better  claims  experience. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1989,  the 
number  of  people  participating  in  MMA’s 
health  plans  decreased  from  50,573  to 
44,124.  MMA  management  expressed  opti- 
mism that  new  individual  and  group 
health  plans  to  be  introduced  in  1990  will 
be  more  affordable  and  will  increase  par- 
ticipation. 

Other  third-quarter  reports  showed  a 
gain  of  nearly  $500,000  for  Mennonite 
Auto  Aid;  a gain  of  $107,000  for  Mennonite 
Foundation,  whose  assets  now  stand  at 
$97  million,  much  of  which  will  eventually 
be  distributed  to  charities;  and  a gain  of 
some  $5.3  million  for  Mennonite  Retire- 
ment Trust,  which  provides  retirement 
benefits  for  pastors  and  church  workers, 
with  total  assets  of  more  than  $52  million. 

Staff  members  reported  on  1990  plans, 
including  (1)  the  development  of  a new 
group  health  insurance  product;  (2)  the 
startup  of  a financial  planning  service  for 
individuals;  (3)  development  of  new  annu- 
ities; and  (4)  enhancements  in  the  Men- 
nonite Auto  Aid  physical  damage  pro- 
gram. 
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Administrators  of 
mission/service  agencies 
focus  on  Asia 

Raymond  Fung  and  Prakai  Nontawasee 
sat  with  Mennonite  missions  administra- 
tors for  nearly  three  days  recently  in  the 
Chicago  suburb  of  Techny.  They  had  been 
invited  to  speak  to  the  50  leaders  repre- 
senting 22  agencies  about  the  hopes  and 
struggles  of  the  church  in  East  Asia  and 
South  Asia  respectively. 

“The  primary  function  of  the  church  in 
Asia,”  said  Fung,  evangelism  secretary  for 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  “is  to 
speak  the  truth.  None  other  than  Christ  is 
Lord.  If  you  Mennonites  don’t  include 
your  peace  emphasis,  I don’t  know  why 
you  do  mission  work.  You  do  good  work. 
Why  don’t  you  give  it  the  Mennonite 
stamp?  Asia  needs  people  who  represent 
the  best  in  your  tradition.” 

Nontawasee,  who  is  vice-moderator  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand,  cited  the 
work  of  Max  Ediger,  a Mennonite  from 
Turpin,  Okla.,  who  is  working  with 
Burmese  students  who  fled  their  country 
during  the  bloody  pro-democracy  demon- 
strations in  1988.  “He  is  a good  Christian,” 
she  said.  Both  she  and  Fung  agreed:  when 
it  comes  to  mission  in  Asia,  solidarity  is 
better  than  generosity. 

Paul  Hiebert,  a missions  professor  at 
Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  said,  “People 
are  God-thirsty.  Missionaries  must  come 
as  spiritual  persons.  Be  the  people  God, 
not  the  organization  of  God.”  He  contin- 
ued, “Hindus  and  Buddhists  are  looking 
for  godly  people,  not  great  organizers. 
Bear  witness,  with  transformed  life,  to  the 
uniqueness  of  God  and  the  way  people  can 
be  saved.  Emphasize  church.” 

Herman  Bontrager  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  who  chaired  the  meeting, 
added,  “Focus  on  being  disciples  of  Jesus 
while  showing  respect  for  other  ways  of 
thinking,”  and  cited  the  apostle  Paul  who 
did  not  “blaspheme”  the  goddess 
Artemis. 

During  the  meeting,  the  subgroup  on 
Asia  “gave  its  blessing”  to  encouraging  the 
formation  of  a fellowship  of  Mennonites  in 
South  Korea.  Earl  Martin  for  MCC,  Ver- 
nev  Unruh  for  the  Commission  on  Over- 
seas Mission  (General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church),  and  Ronald  Yoder  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (Mennonite 
Church)  were  instructed  to  “walk  along- 
side of  those  in  Korea  who  have  this  vi- 
sion.” It  has  been  20  years  since  MCC’s 
vocational  school  closed,  but  the  gradu- 
ates continue  to  consider  themselves  to  be 
Mennonite  and  are  asking  for  a church. 

The  Asia  group,  together  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  Moderators  and  Secretaries,  is  invit- 
ing representatives  of  Asia  Mennonite 
Conference  to  a meeting  at  the  time  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference  next  July  in 
Winnipeg.  The  North  Americans  want  to 


listen  to  the  various  accounts  of  Asians 
regarding  experience,  vision,  and  witness. 

The  council  decided  to  “move  ahead” 
on  an  international  video  project  which,  in 
the  words  of  presenter  Michael  Hostetler, 
“nurtures  the  congregations  we  help 
start.”  The  proposal  is  to  make  four  lan- 
guage editions  and  share  the  cost  of  an 
estimated  $59,000.  Victor  Adrian  of  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Missions/Services  coun- 
seled, “It  must  reflect  the  international 
Mennonite  family  and  it  must  be  a tool  for 
witness.”  Hostetler  added,  “It  will  also  be 
geared  to  leadership  training.” 

The  council  also  heard  from  Wayne  Naf- 
ziger,  professor  of  economic  development 
at  Kansas  State  University,  on  the  subject 
of  the  changing  economic  scene  in  Asia. 
“Maybe,”  he  said,  “our  resources  should 
be  facilitating  the  two-thirds-world  people 
coming  to  us,  teaching  us  how  to  conserve 
our  resources.”  The  response  of  MCC’s 
Nancy  Heisey  included  a quote  from  the 
late  Indonesian  church  leader  Pak  Djo- 
jodihardjo:  “How  difficult  to  always  be  the 
one  asking.  But,  having  more,  we  can  talk 
to  you  (North  Americans]  as  partners.” 
The  council  adopted  a budget  of  $54,000 


for  1990,  to  which  will  be  added  the  cost  of 
the  video.  John  Lapp,  executive  secretary 
of  MCC,  succeeded  Herman  Bontrager  as 
chairman. 

— Muriel  Stackley  for  Meetinghouse 


Over  75,000  people 
tour  Menno-Hof  center 
since  May  1 988  opening 

Visitors,  many  from  around  the  world, 
continue  to  find  their  way  to  Menno-Hof, 
the  Mennonite-Amish  visitors  center  in 
Shipshewana,  Ind.  “During  the  summer 
months  visitors  averaged  15  percent  above 
1988,  while  November  showed  an  increase 
of  35  percent,”  said  director  Tim  Lichti. 
Since  its  opening  on  May  2,  1988,  more 
than  75,000  people  have  toured  the  center 
to  learn  about  the  history  and  current  life 
of  Mennonites,  Amish,  and  Hutterites. 

Lichti  announced  a second  fund  drive  to 
raise  $442,000  to  complete  the  program 
and  land  purchase,  and  to  offset  the  ex- 
pected shortfall  between  visitor  donations 


Goshen  students  participate  in  medical  experiment.  Thirty-six  Goshen 
College  students  will  participate  in  an  evaluation  of  a new  oral  vaccine  de- 
signed to  protect  them  against  traveler’s  diarrhea,  popularly  known  as 
“Montezuma’s  revenge.”  Receiving  a dose  of  vaccine  is  Brigham  Klassen, 
who  will  spend  his  winter  trimester  in  Costa  Rica  as  part  of  Goshen’s  Study 
Service  Term.  The  project  is  being  organized  by  Johns  Hopkins  University’s 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  and  is  being  carried  out  in  collabora- 
tion with  Goshen  College  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps.  Goshen  was  se- 
lected because  of  its  SST  program.  The  36  students  will  be  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  When  they  go  to  their  SST  countries,  they  will 
then  keep  a diary  to  record  any  illnesses  they  suffer.  If  they  do  have  diarrheal 
illnesses,  the  students  will  collect  a stool  specimen  to  be  tested  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  As  in  most  scientific  projects,  there  is  a control  group  who  re- 
ceives an  inactive  vaccine  and  who  will  not  be  protected.  By  comparing  rates 
of  diarrhea  in  the  group  who  receive  the  active  vaccine  with  the  control 
group,  the  value  of  the  vaccine  can  be  determined. 
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and  operating  budget  for  1989-90.  The 
average  per-visitor  donation  has  been 
$1.32,  which  doesn’t  quite  pay  daily  bills. 
“We  are  still  committed,”  Lichti  said,  “to 
maintain  a donation  policy  rather  than  an 
admission  charge.” 

Menno-Hof  is  closed  during  January  to 
develop  additional  displays  and  to  make 
improvements  in  the  current  program. 

Dan  and  Viola  Beachy  of  Goshen,  Ind., 
who  have  been  resident  volunteers  at 
Menno-Hof  since  its  opening,  will  extend 
their  stay  until  the  end  of  September. 
More  than  60  volunteers  assist  in  directing 
tours  and  in  maintaining  the  grounds.  Ad- 
ditional volunteers  will  be  needed  for  the 
summer’s  anticipated  still  busier  season. 

— Maggie  Glick 

Goshen  College  plans 
$4.7  million  annex 
to  Science  Building 

The  Goshen  College  Board  of  Overseers 
has  recommended  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  that  the  college  be  authorized 
to  begin  construction  of  a Science  Hall 
annex.  Construction  will  begin  this  spring, 
pending  successful  fundraising  efforts  to 
cover  construction  costs  and  an  endow- 
ment. The  action  came  at  the  board’s  Dec. 
8-9  meeting  on  campus. 

The  20,000-square-foot  annex,  which 
will  be  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  present 
Science  Building,  will  cost  $4.7  million. 
Following  the  construction  of  the  annex, 
plans  call  for  extensive  renovation  of  the 
Science  Building. 

The  board  also  recommended  to  MBE 


that  the  college  be  authorized  to  renovate 
Assembly  Hall,  a large  lecture  room  in  the 
Administration  Building,  to  make  it  more 
useful  as  a music/recital/rehearsal  hall, 
theater,  and  multipurpose  classroom.  An 
elevator  will  also  be  installed.  The  cost  is 
about  $265,000  for  the  renovation  and 
$205,000  for  the  elevator.  An  anonymous 
gift  of  $200,000  has  been  received  for  the 
project. 

In  other  action  the  board  approved  an 
8.5  percent  increase  in  tuition,  room,  and 
board.  For  the  1990-91  school  year  the  cost 
of  two  trimesters  and  a spring  term — a 
normal  academic  year — will  be  $10,310. 

The  board  also  approved  an  environ- 
mental studies  minor.  “The  increased  in- 
terest in  environmental  issues  among 
students  prompts  this  recommendation,” 
said  Dean  John  Eby.  Some  courses  in  the 
minor  will  be  taken  at  Au  Sable  Institute 
in  Mancelona,  Mich.  Implementation  of 
the  minor  and  the  association  with  Au 
Sable  depend  on  approval  by  the  GC 
faculty  and  by  MBE. 


Young  adults  protest 
possible  cutbacks 
by  MBM 

The  Young  Adult  Ministries  Council  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  held  its  first  meet- 
ing Dec.  1-2.  The  prospect  of  budget  and 
personnel  cuts  in  Student  and  Young 
Adult  Services,  however,  clouded  the  ex- 
citement about  a new  beginning. 

The  meeting,  called  by  SYAS  director 
Myrna  Burkholder,  included  15  people 


from  seven  conferences.  “There’s  all  kinds 
of  potential  to  start  a new  network  which 
needs  a lot  of  nurturing,”  said  Burkholder. 
“We  will  help  this  to  happen  if  we’re  here 
to  do  it.” 

In  a year  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
will  possibly  phase  out  SYAS  and  decen- 
tralize the  work — some  to  other  depart- 
ments, some  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries,  some  to  confer- 
ences and  congregations.  “No  final  deci- 
sion has  been  made,”  cautioned  John  Eby, 
chair  of  the  MBM  Home  Ministries  Com- 
mittee and  dean  of  Goshen  College.  Home 
Ministries  staff  have  been  asked  to  pre- 
pare recommendations  for  “program 
block”  cuts  sometime  in  1990.  “We  have 
informally  suggested  that  SYAS  may  be 
one  of  these  blocks,”  said  Eby. 

One  issue  is  money.  Churches  are 
spending  more  locally  and  in  their  confer- 
ences. In  its  five-year  plan,  1991-95,  MBM 
is  preparing  for  a “flat  budget,”  reported 
Irv  Weaver,  vice-president  for  home  minis- 
tries. “We  don’t  want  to  do  for  confer- 
ences and  local  groups  what  they  can  do 
for  themselves,”  he  said. 

Another  issue  is  the  philosophy  of  young 
adult  work.  “To  what  extent  are  we  being 
helpful  by  targeting  young  adults  for  spe- 
cial attention?”  asked  Eby.  He  also  men- 
tioned that  SYAS  has  been  an  expensive 
program  and  wondered  whether  it  could 
be  done  in  other  ways.  The  discussion 
about  an  alternative  approach  to  young 
adult  ministry  is  unsettling  for  Burk- 
holder. She’s  afraid  the  shuffles  will  mean 
the  end  of  the  program,  which  had  a bud- 
get of  $200,000  five  years  ago  and  has  a 
current  budget  of  $74,000. 

— Ron  Rempel,  “Mennonite  Reporter ” 


Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Ellen  Stock,  Sumneytown,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  your  article  “Seven  Rea- 
sons to  Stop  Using  Styrofoam  Containers” 
(Dec.  19).  I am  grateful  for  your  effort  to 
raise  consciousness  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity regarding  good  stewardship  of  the 
earth. 

Also  I would  like  to  add  an  eighth  reason 
for  your  list,  which  has  to  do  with  steward- 
ship of  our  bodies.  Those  same  toxins 
which  are  released  by  Styrofoam  into  the 
atmosphere  are  also  released  directly  into 
our  bodies  when  we  consume  hot  or  car- 
bonated beverages  or  foods  from  Styro- 
foam containers.  It  is  thought  that  these 
chemicals  are  irritants  to  the  lining  of  the 


stomach  and  are  responsible  for  allergic 
reactions  in  some  people.  We  were  not 
designed  to  ingest  such  things! 


Lee  Snyder,  academic  dean, 

Eastern  Mennonite  College 

We  have  been  working  very  deliberately 
at  recruiting  minorities  and  women  and 
were  sony  that  the  line  about  that  was 
omitted  from  our  faculty-opening  an- 
nouncements in  the  Dec.  12  “Menno- 
scope.” 

Editor’s  response:  The  “Church-Re- 
lated Job  Openings”  section  is  a free  ser- 
vice we  offer  to  Mennonite  institutions. 
There  is  much  demand  for  this  space,  so 
we  reserve  the  right  to  shorten  the  an- 
nouncements, printing  only  the  most  es- 
sential information.  EMC  is  not  the  only 
Mennonite  institution  that  is  actively  re- 
cruiting minorities  and  women,  so  in  the 
interest  of  fairness  and  brevity,  we  delete 
that  line  from  all  announcements. 


Evelyn  King  Mumaw, 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I would  like  to  comment  on  the  article, 
“I  Came  Intending  to  Go  to  Jail,”  (Oct.  17). 

I was  troubled  by  what  appeared  in  print 
as  compared  to  what  I sent  to  your  office. 
In  its  edited  form  the  article  is  a bare- 
bones,  relatively  cold,  factual  presentation 
of  several  elements  of  the  happenings  sur- 
rounding the  rescue.  Much  of  the  material 
which  portrayed  Leanna’s  philosophy,  con- 
viction, warmth,  and  compassion  were 
eliminated. 

The  heading,  “An  Interview  with  an 
Abortion  Protester,”  which  was  added  to 
the  article  in  your  office,  was  objectionable 
to  us.  This  headline  and  the  edited  article 
seem  confrontational  in  emphasis.  We  do 
not  deny  confrontation  but  we  intended  to 
emphasize  rescue. 

In  its  original  form  this  article  was  one 
woman’s  story  of  an  attempt  to  rescue 
living  persons;  of  what  drove  her  to  do  that 
and  of  what  she  experienced  personally  in 
doing  it. 
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Mennonite  historian  Guy  Hershberger,  93, 
died  of  congestive  heart  failure  in  Goshen,  Ind., 
on  Dec.  29.  He  was  a history  professor  at  Goshen 
College  1925-66.  He  helped  revive  interest  in 
pacifism  and  Anabaptism  among  Mennonites 
and  authored  the  landmark  War,  Peace,  and 
Nonresistance  (1944)  and  The  Way  of  the  Cross 
in  Human  Relations  (1958).  He  was  the  editor  of 
the  1957  collection  of  essays  called  The  Recovery 
of  the  Anabaptist  Vision.  He  and  his  wife,  Clara, 
who  survives,  lived  in  retirement  in  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  before  returning  to  Goshen  in  1985. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  in 
El  Salvador  are  calling  for  prayers  and 
letters  on  behalf  of  the  harassed  churches  in 
that  country.  In  a statement  endorsed  by  the 
MCC  Executive  Committee,  the  13  workers  are 
asking  North  American  Mennonites  to  pray  for 
an  end  to  the  civil  war  which  has  escalated  in 
recent  weeks  and  to  write  letters  urging  the  U.S. 
government  to  end  its  massive  military  aid  to 
the  right-wing  Salvadoran  government.  “Sal- 
vadoran churches  have  asked  specifically  for 
these  two  things,”  the  MCCers  said.  The  gov- 
ernment, which  accuses  Christians  of  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  leftist  rebels,  is  conducting  a 
campaign  of  harassment  that  includes  the  jailing 
and  torture  of  church  workers  and  the  desecra- 
tion of  church  buildings.  Copies  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran workers’  statement  are  available  from 
MCC  at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717- 
859-1151. 

A retired  Mennonite  woman  was  among  120 
protesters  who  were  arrested  recently  for 
blocking  the  entrance  to  the  Canadian  National 
Defense  Building  in  Ottawa.  She  was  Lorraine 
Snyder  of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  she  spent  six 
hours  on  a cement  floor  in  an  overcrowded  jail 
cell.  The  protest  action  called  attention  to  the 
large  military  facility  that  is  planned  for  an  area 
inhabited  by  the  Innu  people.  The  most  objec- 
tionable feature  of  the  proposed  Tactical  Fighter 
and  Weapons  Training  Center  is  something  that 
is  already  being  carried  out  by  the  Air  Force  of 
Canada  as  well  as  other  countries — low-level 
training  flights  that  disrupt  Innu  life.  “As  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  chapter  of  Christian 
Peacemaker  Teams,  I welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  put  my  body  on  the  line  for  a cause  I believed 
in,”  said  Snyder.  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 
is  a Chicago-based  effort  supported  by  Menno- 
nite and  Brethren  denominations. 

A media  workshop  scheduled  for  Jan.  2-12 
was  canceled  due  to  low  registration.  Called 
“Media  in  Congregational  Outreach,”  it  was  to 
have  been  held  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  spon- 
sors are  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  East- 
ern Mennonite  Seminary.  A similar  workshop, 
with  a less  technical  focus  and  lower  cost,  is 
planned  for  Mar.  16-17.  More  information  is 
available  from  Jerry  Holsopple  at  MBM  Media 
Ministries,  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801;  phone  toll-free  800-999-3534. 

New  Mennonite  Central  Committee  initia- 
tives for  1990  were  discussed  by  the  MCC 
Executive  Committee  at  its  Dec.  15-16  meeting 
in  Akron,  Pa.  They  include  the  start  of  concilia- 
tion work  overseas  through  MCC  Peace  Office, 
exploration  of  beginning  programs  in  Niger  and 
Peru,  a legal  audit  to  ensure  that  MCC  proce- 
dures and  policies  comply  with  federal  and  state 
requirements,  and  a proposal  for  a new  fiscal 
year  that  would  end  on  Jan.  31  instead  of  Nov. 
30.  Also  discussed  was  the  proposed  1990  budget 
that  calls  for  total  income  of  $33.7  million.  The 


Brain  trust.  It’s  not  every  day  that  a 
grandfather  has  his  granddaughter  in 
his  college  classroom,  but  that  was 
the  situation  last  semester  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College.  Cindy  Showalter 
Lowe,  a senior  biology  major  from 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  took  physiological 
psychology,  which  happened  to  be 
taught  by  her  grandfather,  Daniel 
Suter,  professor  emeritus  of  biology. 
Now  retired,  Suter  taught  at  EMC 
1948-85  and  was  adviser  to  scores  of 
premed  students.  “I  enjoyed  the 
class,”  Cindy  said,  “and  it  offers  the 
chance  to  see  another  side  of  my 
grandfather’s  life.”  Added  Suter, 

“She  just  naturally  makes  good 
grades  so  I don’t  need  to  be  tough  on 
her.” 


1989  budget  was  $31.6  million.  Contributions  will 
need  to  go  up  about  6 percent. 

Faith  Mennonite  Church  of  Minneapolis 
moved  into  a larger  building  on  Jan.  1.  It  is 
located  across  the  street  from  the  previous 
building.  The  congregation  is  sharing  the  facility 
with  Ebenezer  Lutheran  Church  until  that  con- 
gregation ceases  to  exist.  “The  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  church  told  me,  ‘If  we  have  to  die  out, 
we  want  Mennonites  to  own  the  building,’  ” said 
Pastor  Myron  Schrag.  A Vietnamese  Alliance 
Church  bought  the  old  Faith  Church  building. 
All  three  congregations  conducted  a joint 
Thanksgiving  service  in  November. 

Hesston  College  students  are  spending  Jan- 
uary in  a variety  of  off-campus  locations 

ranging  from  Argentina  to  Chicago.  This  is  part 
of  the  college’s  interterm  program.  Argentina  is 
the  site  of  a study  tour  by  Hesston’s  soccer  and 
volleyball  teams.  Chicago  is  the  site  of  an  urban 
life  and  culture  course.  Other  destinations  for 
Hesston  students  are  Costa  Rica,  San  Antonio, 
Denver,  Indian  communities  in  Arizona,  and 
Amish  communities  in  four  different  states. 

The  Newton  Region  of  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  Marriage  Encounter  is  sponsoring 

marriage  encounters  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  Jan. 
19-21;  Napoleon,  Ohio,  Jan.  19-21;  McPherson, 
Kans.,  Feb.  2-4;  Wilsonville,  Ont.,  Feb.  2-4; 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Feb.  9-11;  and  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Feb. 
16-18.  More  information  is  available  from  New- 
ton Region  at  Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114;  phone 
316-283-5100. 


The  Lancaster  Region  of  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  Marriage  Encounter  is  sponsoring 

a marriage  encounter  in  Bird-In-Hand,  Pa.,  Feb. 
23-25,  and  engaged  encounters  in  Lebanon,  Pa., 
Jan.  19-21,  and  in  Bird-In-Hand,  Pa.,  Feb.  9-11. 
More  information  is  available  from  Lancaster 
Region  at  92  Strasburg  Pk.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602; 
phone  717-393-5426. 

Correction:  Two  incorrect  spellings  appeared 
in  the  names  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee directors  from  El  Salvador  as  mentioned  in 
the  Dec.  26  editorial.  Their  names  are  Kori  and 
Larry  Leaman-Miller. 

Appointments: 

• Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  editor,  Rejoice!,  starting 
in  April.  This  is  a part-time  position.  She  suc- 
ceeds Don  Ratzlaff,  who  is  also  editor  of  Chris- 
tian Leader  of  the  U.S.  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church.  Wiebe  is  a popular  writer  and  speaker 
who  will  retire  from  teaching  at  Tabor  College — 
a Mennonite  Brethren  school  in  Hillsboro, 
Kans. — in  May.  Rejoice!  is  a devotional  magazine 
published  by  the  Mennonite  Church,  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church. 

• Phil  Horst,  manager  of  computer  services, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  starting  in  May. 
He  will  succeed  Calvin  Roggie,  who  will  take  a 
position  in  computer  services  and  accounting 
with  Mennonite  Indemnity.  Horst  is  currently  a 
computer  analyst  and  programmer  at  MCC.  He 
served  previously,  along  with  his  wife,  Sandy,  as 
an  MCC  administrator  in  Zaire. 

• Doug  Landis,  general  manager,  Provident 
Bookstores  in  Souderton  and  Doylestown,  Pa., 
starting  in  January.  He  succeeds  Joe  Questel, 
who  took  a position  with  the  Spring  Arbor  book 
distribution  company  in  Michigan.  Landis 
served  previously  as  manager  of  the  Doylestown 
store.  He  joined  the  Provident  staff  in  1983.  The 
Provident  chain  is  a division  of  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House. 

• Karen  Kurtz,  director  of  sponsored  pro- 
grams, Goshen  College,  starting  in  January.  She 
is  a grants  writer  who  supervises  the  grants 
management/stewardship  process  for  funded 
projects  through  foundations  and  federal  agen- 
cies. She  served  previously  as  assistant  director 
of  information  services.  She  is  also  a free-lance 
writer  and  former  teacher. 

• Richard  Miller,  associate  in  development, 
Goshen  College.  He  is  involved  primarily  in 
fundraising  with  major  donors.  He  served  pre- 
viously as  president  of  Culver/Troyer  Financial 
Services  in  Middlebury,  Ind.  Before  that  he 
worked  for  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  for  10  years. 
He  has  also  been  a high  school  teacher. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Communications  director,  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board,  starting  in  July.  This  is 
a half-time  position.  Experience  with  various 
types  of  communication  media,  marketing  skills, 
and  awareness  of  the  broader  Mennonite  Church 
is  desired.  Send  resume  to  James  Lapp  at 
General  Board,  421  S.  Second  St.,  Suite  600, 
Elkhart,  IN  46516. 

• Associate  director,  Mennonite  Health  Ser- 
vices, starting  in  April.  The  person  is  responsible 
for  services  to  health  and  welfare  institutions 
that  are  affiliated  with  MHS.  Executive  experi- 
ence and  a master’s  degree  in  health-care  ad- 
ministration is  preferred.  Contact  Carl  Good  by 
Feb.  15  at  MHS,  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
phone  717-859-1151. 

• Health  utilization  review  coordinator,  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid.  The  person  is  responsible 
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for  pre-certification  and  determining  eligibil- 
ity/validity of  medical  treatment.  The  person 
must  be  an  RN,  preferably  with  five  years  of 
hospital  experience.  Contact  the  Personnel  De- 
partment at  MMA,  Box  483,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  219-533-9511. 


New  members 


Julesburg,  Colo.:  Donald  Regier,  Lisa 
Regier,  Ralph  and  Lois  Condy,  Virgil  and  Hazel 
Valentine,  and  Delmar  and  Ruby  Mast  by  con- 
fession of  faith. 

Metamora,  111.:  Wendy  Jauch. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Longenecker-Rassi.  David  Longenecker, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Kern  Road  cong.,  and 
Sharolyn  Rassi,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Lutheran 
Church,  by  David  Bibbee,  Dec.  9. 

Miller-Smith.  Phillip  Miller,  Hartville,  Ohio, 
Hartville  cong.,  and  Kathrine  Smith,  Bethany 
Conservative  Mennonite  Church,  by  Galen  Som- 
mers, Nov.  25. 

Oakes-Munro.  Peter  G.  Oakes,  Ottawa,  Ont., 
and  D.  Jay  Munro,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Holyrood 
cong.,  by  Murray  Logan,  July  29. 


Short- Aeschliman.  Scott  Short,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  JoAnn 
Aeschliman,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by  Ellis 
Croyle  and  Gary  Hodges,  Dec.  9. 

Zimmerly-Friedt.  Doug  Zimmerly,  Sterling, 
Ohio,  and  Andrea  Friedt,  Wadsworth,  Ohio, 
Crown  Hill  cong.,  by  Ernest  Hershberger,  Dec. 
16. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Crites,  Michael  and  Debra  (Stemen),  Elida, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Gary  Alan,  Dec.  4. 

Ernst,  Steve  and  Debra  (Kremer),  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  second  child,  first  daughter. 
Shannon  Kay,  Nov.  21. 

Good,  Glen  and  Anne  (Gingerich)),  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  second  daughter,  Courtney  Elyce, 
Dec.  8. 

Hershey,  Randall  and  Penny  (Simmons), 
Gordonville,  Pa.,  second  son,  Brent  Anthony, 
Dec.  3. 

Huntley,  Brian  and  Michelle  (Sommerfeld), 
Hesston,  Kans.,  first  child,  Jordan  Dean,  Dec. 
20. 

Kichline,  Adam  and  Karen  (Alderfer), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Alyssa  Rose,  Dec.  8. 

Mast,  David  and  Karen  (Stoltzfus),  Stevens, 
Pa.,  third  son,  Matthew  Joel,  Dec.  20. 

Mayer,  C.  J.  and  Jill  (Stauffer),  Sarasota,  Fla., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Reagann  Michelle, 
Dec.  14. 

Nofziger,  Ross  and  Jo  (Briskey),  West  Unity, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Seth  Allen,  Dec.  17. 

Penner,  Loel  and  Phyllis  (Horst),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Derek  Brian,  Dec.  3. 


Philips,  Brent  and  Jeannine  (Horn), , 

Md.,  second  son,  Patrick  Quinn,  Dec.  9. 

Rowland,  Sidney  B.  and  Laurel  A.  (Miller), 
Wellman,  Iowa,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Katie  Elyse,  Oct.  6. 

Sauder,  Nathan  and  Marsha  (Lantz), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Cody  Wade,  Dec.  6. 

Smoker,  Doug  and  Vonda  (Gochenaur),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  a son,  Shelby  Paul,  Nov.  26. 

Smoker,  James  and  Anna  Mary  (Redcay), 
Gordonville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son, 
Creston  Allen,  Dec.  17. 

Speigle,  Tim  and  Donna  (Kauffman),  Bos- 
well, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joseph  Timo- 
thy, Dec.  12. 

Thompson,  Perry  and  Debbie  (Eagleson), 
Garden  City,  Mo.,  second  son,  Matthew  Robert, 
Dec.  7. 

Wilkinson,  Jim  and  Carole  (Dessureault), 
Elmira,  Ont.,  first  child,  Janelle  Christine,  Dec. 
7. 

Zook,  Gary  and  Teresa  (Witmer), 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Richard, 
Sept.  20. 


Obituaries 


Abram,  Marie  D.  Wolfe,  daughter  of  Fenton 
and  Pearl  (Kerr)  Wolfe,  was  born  in  Indiana,  Pa., 
July  29,  1921;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Col- 
umbiana, Ohio,  Dec.  13,  1989;  aged  68.  On  Dec. 
24,  1940,  she  was  married  to  William  R.  Abram, 
who  died  on  Apr.  2,  1974.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Diane  Buzzard  and  Yvonne  Roark), 
2 sons  (Larry  and  Tom),  10  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild,  one  sister  (Mrs.  George 
Kempher),  and  2 brothers  (Murray  and  Lowry 
Wolfe).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Paul).  She  was  a member  of  Midway  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  16,  in  charge  of  Ernest  Martin;  interment 
in  Midway  Cemetery. 

Bauman,  Salema,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Martin)  Bauman,  was  born  in  Peel  Twp., 
Ont.,  Mar.  18,  1926;  died  at  Eastwood  Commu- 
nity, Kitchener,  Ont.,  Dec.  2,  1989;  aged  63. 
Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Ananias  and  Urias 
Bauman).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (Orvie).  She  was  a member  of  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Elmira  Mennonite  Church  on 
Dec.  5,  in  charge  of  Brice  Balmer  and  Doris 
Gascho;  interment  in  Elmira  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Buckwalter,  Harriet  L.  Harsh,  daughter  of 
William  and  Mary  (Lafferty)  Harsh,  was  born  in 
Harristown,  Pa.,  July  15, 1887;  died  of  congestive 
heart  failure  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Nov.  18,  1989; 
aged  102.  On  Jan.  12,  1909,  she  was  married  to 
Harry  Buckwalter,  who  died  on  Apr.  21,  1969. 
Surviving  are  7 sons  (Amos,  Paul,  Mahlon,  Allen, 
Wayne,  Arthur,  and  Warren  ),  one  daughter 
(Mary  Nelson),  39  grandchildren,  50  great- 
grandchildren, and  3 great-great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  Pea  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Palmyra, 
Mo.,  on  Nov.  21,  in  charge  of  LaMar  Bender  and 
Oney  Hathaway;  interment  in  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery. 

Burkholder,  Guy  D.,  son  of  Simon  and 
Salina  (Byler)  Burkholder,  was  born  at  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  in  1906;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Smithville,  Ohio,  Nov.  16,  1989;  aged  83.  In  1938, 
he  was  married  to  Elma  M.  Steiner,  who  died  in 
1976.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Lester  and  Loren), 
one  daughter  (Karen  Saurer),  6 grandchildren, 
one  sister  (Zora  Yoder),  one  half  sister  (Grace 
Lehman),  and  one  half  brother  (Roy).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Leroy).  He  was  a 


Six  from  Mennonite  Church  begin  MCC  service.  Six  people  from  the  Men- 
nonite Church  were  among  29  new  volunteers  with  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee who  participated  in  orientation  Nov.  7-17  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron, 
Pa.  They  are:  Front  row  (left  to  right) — Twila  Detweiler  (with  Amanda)  of  Per- 
kiomenville,  Pa.,  cook/houseparent  in  Warburg,  Alta.;  and  Robert  and  Klaudia 
Smucker  (with  Lindsay  and  Julia)  of  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  computer  instructor 
and  nurse  in  Jamaica.  Back  row — Greg  Detweiler  (with  Jacquelyn)  of  Per- 
kiomenville,  Pa.,  carpenter/houseparent  in  Warburg,  Alta.;  Cathy  Stoner  of 
Akron,  Pa.,  peace  evangelism/education  worker  in  West  Germany;  Andre 
Gingerich,  a continuing  volunteer  who  recently  married  Cathy  Stoner;  and  Ruth 
Romero  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  administrative  secretary  in  Urban  Ministries  Office 
at  MCC  headquarters. 
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member  of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  20,  in  charge 
of  James  Schrag;  interment  in  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Conrad,  Sadie,  reared  by  the  Jacob  Gerig 
family,  was  born  at  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  in 
1898;  died  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  Nov.  24,  1989;  aged 
91.  In  1926,  she  was  married  to  Jacob  Conrad, 
who  died  in  1950.  Surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Mary  Robinson,  Hettie  Conrad,  and  Annebelle 
Hughes),  2 sons  (Carl  and  Robert),  19  grandchil- 
dren, 32  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Florence  Strickler).  She  was  a member  of  Oak 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  28,  in  charge  of  Frank 
Sturpe  and  Sharon  Speigle;  interment  in  Oak 
Grove  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Doubrava,  Helen  L.  Harmon,  daughter  of 
Harry  and  Edith  (Straight)  Harmon,  was  born 
at  Aurora,  Ohio,  Sept.  21,  1915;  died  as  a result 
of  an  automobile  accident  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Nov.  20,  1989;  aged  74.  On  Mar.  11,  1939,  she 
was  married  to  Nelson  J.  Doubrava,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Jean  D. 
Harris)  and  one  son  (Jim).  She  was  a member 
of  Aurora  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  25,  in  charge  of 
Robert  Troyer;  interment  in  Crown  Hill  Memo- 
rial Park. 

Erb,  Mary  Bast,  daughter  of  Andrew  and 
Elizabeth  (Schultz)  Bast,  was  born  in  Wellesley 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Apr.  10, 1901;  died  at  Stratford,  Ont., 
Nov.  24,  1989;  aged  88.  On  Dec.  11,  1924,  she 
was  married  to  Michael  B.  Erb,  who  died  on  Oct. 
20,  1987.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Nelson,  Elmer, 
and  Lloyd),  6 daughters  (Anna  Mae  Gascho, 
Lorene  Shantz,  Norma  Zehr,  Eileen  Lebold, 
Florence  Gascho,  and  Eva  Mackinnon),  32 
grandchildren,  48  great-grandchildren,  and  3 
sisters  (Emma  Lebold,  Clara  Zehr,  and  Vera 
Erb).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Lome),  one  daughter  (Edna  Erb),  one  great- 
granddaughter,  2 sisters  (Elizabeth  Gerber  and 
Laura  Wilker),  and  3 brothers  (George,  Sam,  and 
Elvy).  She  was  a member  of  Riverdale  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Nov.  27,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Zehr  and  David 
K.  Jantzi;  interment  in  Riverdale  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Good,  Sarah  Gehman,  daughter  of  Philip  R. 
and  Deborah  J.  (Gehman)  Good,  was  born  in 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Jan.  25,  1989;  died  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Dec.  1,  1989;  aged  10  months.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  brother  (Jordon),  paternal 
grandparents  (Lawrence  and  Grace  Good),  ma- 
ternal grandparents  (Abraham  and  Drollene 
Gehman),  paternal  great-grandparents  (Aaron 
and  Ella  Mae  Bower),  and  maternal  great-grand- 
parents (Abraham  and  Drollene  Gehman  and 
Gertrude  Mack).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Bally  Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  4,  in  charge  of 
Roy  K.  Yoder;  interment  in  Bally  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Keener,  Roy  B.,  son  of  Francis  and  Anna 
(Eshleman)  Keener,  was  born  at  Manheim,  Pa., 
Mar.  12,  1915;  died  at  Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Nov.  24,  1989;  aged  74.  He  was  married  to  Anna 
Hershey,  who  died  in  1976.  He  was  later  married 
to  Darrvll  Hellyer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Richard  and  Roy,  Jr.)  and  one 
daughter  (Jane  Mark).  He  was  a member  of 
Erisman  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  29,  in  charge  of  H. 
Howard  Witmer,  Andrew  G.  Miller,  Chester 
Kurtz,  and  Donald  Good;  interment  in  Erisman 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Litwiller,  Laura  Kipfer,  daughter  of  Nicho- 
las and  Magdelena  (Albrecht)  Kipfer,  was  born 
in  Hickson,  Ont.,  Sept.  25,  1902;  died  at  Cam- 
bridge Memorial  Hospital,  Dec.  12,  1989;  aged 
87.  She  was  married  to  Edward  Litwiller,  who 
died  in  1943.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Harry,  James, 
Gordon,  and  Kenneth),  one  daughter  (Violet 


Reuter),  33  grandchildren,  28  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  3 sisters  (Melinda  Hostettler,  Ger- 
trude Leis,  and  Frieda  Zehr).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 sons  (Lome  and  Walter),  one 
daughter  (Dorothy  Kinsella),  3 brothers  (John, 
Amos,  and  Cyranus  Kipfer),  and  2 sisters  (Mary 
Ottman  and  Amanda  Kipfer).  She  was  a member 
of  First  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Dec.  15,  in  charge  of  Brice 
Balmer;  interment  in  First  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Mayer,  Clarence,  E.,  son  of  Moses  and 
Rachel  (Lichti)  Mayer,  was  born  in  St.  Agatha, 
Ont.,  Nov.  9,  1908;  died  of  heart  failure  on  Dec. 
10,  1989;  aged  81.  On  Oct.  19,  1932,  he  was 
married  to  Mabel  Widrick,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Arletha  Moser  and 
Pauline  Lehman),  2 sons  (Aaron  and  Wilfred). 
13  grandchildren,  11  great-grandchildren,  and  3 
sisters  (Adeline  Gingerich,  Elmina  Wismer,  and 
Viola  Gingerich).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
4 children  (Joan  Marie,  Margaret,  and  2 infants), 
one  sister  (Mabel  Streicher),  and  5 brothers 
(Elmer,  Aaron,  Allen,  William,  and  Edgar).  He 
was  a member  of  Lowville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  13,  in 
charge  of  Milton  Zehr,  Richard  Zehr,  Lloyd 
Boshart.  and  Evan  Zehr;  spring  interment  in 
Croghan  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Monkman,  Mary  Baer,  daughter  of  Ephriam 
and  Lovina  (Nahrgang)  Baer,  was  born  at  Hays- 
ville,  Ont.;  died  at  Somerset,  Bermuda,  Nov.  17, 
1989;  aged  69.  She  was  married  to  Charles 
Monkman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Debbie),  3 brothers  (Oscar,  Allen,  and 
Martin),  and  2 sisters  (Viola  McKenzie  and 
Martha  Baer).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 
brothers  (Sylvester,  Moses,  Mervin,  and  Jerry 
Baer),  and  4 sisters  (Zelma,  Leah,  Vinetta  Ship- 
ley,  and  Barbara  Blindernagel).  A memorial  ser- 
vice was  held  in  Somerset,  Bermuda,  on  Nov.  21. 

Nunemaker,  Mary  Dils,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Cornelius  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Loucks)  Dils, 
was  born  in  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Ind.,  Mar.  6,  1896; 
died  at  Miller’s  Merry  Manor,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
Dec.  2,  1989;  aged  93.  On  Apr.  12,  1917,  she  was 
married  to  Carl  W.  Nunemaker,  who  died  on  Oct. 
3,  1948.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Ivan,  Willis,  and 
John),  14  grandchildren,  27  great-grandchildren, 
one  great-great-grandchild,  and  one  brother 
(Nelson  Dils).  He  was  a member  of  Holdeman 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  5,  in  charge  of  Sam  Troyer  and 
Russell  Krabill;  interment  in  Olive  East  Ceme- 
tery. 

Ortiz,  Pedro,  son  of  Pedro  and  Providencia 
Ortiz,  was  bom  on  Dec.  14,  1932;  died  suddenly 
of  a heart  attack  on  Dec.  14,  1989;  aged  57.  He 
lived  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  for  30  years.  In  1957,  he 
was  married  to  Cecil  Hite,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  (Rita,  Carmen,  and 
Lisa),  10  grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Juan  and 
Jose),  and  4 sisters  (Matilde,  Ana,  Mirta,  and 
Iris).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Betania 
Mennonite  Church;  interment  in  Coamo  Muni- 
cipa  Cemetery,  Coamo,  P.  R. 

Schlabach,  Daniel  C.,  son  of  Christ  and 
Mary  (Raber)  Schlabach,  was  born  in  Charm, 
Ohio,  Dec.  7,  1902;  died  at  Hartville,  Ohio,  Nov. 
4, 1989;  aged  86.  In  1929,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Raber,  who  died  in  January  1984.  Surviving  are 
4 daughters  (Clara  Hostetler,  Sarah  Hostetler, 
Betty  Smith,  and  Alta  Mae  Rohr),  7 sons  (Calvin, 
Chris,  Daniel,  Wayne,  Vernon,  John,  and  Frank), 
38  grandchildren,  39  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Esther  Graber).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (Mary),  2 sons  (Eli  and 
William),  and  one  grandson.  He  was  a member 
of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Nov.  7,  in  charge  of 
Joseph  Yoder  and  Andrew  Troyer,  Jr.;  inter- 
ment in  Hartville  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Suter,  Mary  Eugenia,  daughter  of  Eugene 


C.  and  Nellie  (Heatwole)  Suter,  was  born  in 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  July  7,  1905;  died  at  her 
home  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dec.  5,  1989;  aged 
84.  Surviving  is  one  sister  (Grace  S.  Grove).  She 
was  a member  of  Mount  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Weavers 
Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  7,  in  charge  of 
Wilmer  Lehman  and  Paul  Kratz;  interment  in 
Weavers  Cemetery. 

Weatherholtz,  Ruth  Ann  Martin,  daughter 
of  Walter  B.  and  Lucy  Good,  was  born  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  May  25,  1944;  died  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1989;  aged  45.  On  Oct.  14,  1989, 
she  was  married  to  Barry  L.  Weatherholtz,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  her  father  and  step- 
mother (Walter  and  Lucy  Good),  2 children 
(Daniel  L.  and  Kristine  K.  Martin),  stepchildren 
(Karen  L.  Schnader,  and  Barbra  L.  and  Russell 
L.  Weatherholtz),  3 brothers  (Glenn,  W.  Rich- 
ard, and  Linford  Good),  and  one  sister  (Elaine 
Riley).  She  was  a member  of  Forest  Hills  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Nov.  14,  in  charge  of  J.  Lester  Graybill  and 
Mark  R.  Wenger;  interment  in  Bareville  Ceme- 
tery. 

Zimmerman,  Elva  W.,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Annie  (Wise)  Zimmerman,  was  born  in 
Ephrata  Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1915;  died  at 
Pleasant  View  Rest  Home,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Dec. 
8,  1989;  aged  74.  She  was  a member  of  Ephrata 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Stradling  Funeral  Home,  Akron,  Pa.,  on  Dec. 
12,  in  charge  of  J.  Elvin  Martin  and  David  L. 
Kniss;  interment  in  Metzler  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Wallace  Jutzi 
in  the  Dec.  5 issue,  the  name  of  one  surviving 
son  was  omitted.  His  name  is  Stewart  Jutzi. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  interterm,  Harrisonburg,  Va.t  Jan. 
2-26 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  interterm,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Jan.  8-26 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Jan.  11-13 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  school  for  leadership 
training  (ministers  week),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  15-18 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting,  Winkler,  Man., 
Jan.  26-27 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  pastors  week, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  29-Feb.  2 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Feb.  9-10 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb. 
9-10 

Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission  executive  com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  16-18 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors.  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Feb.  22-24 

Mennonite  Health  Association  annual  meeting,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Feb.  23-28 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Newton,  Kans., 
Feb.  28-Mar.  1 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  mission  conference,  Irwin,  Ohio,  Mar.  2-4 
Allegheny  Conference  delegates  spring  meeting,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Mar.  3 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  5-6 

Ohio  Conference  annual  session,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  8-10 
Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Mar.  9-10 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  9-10 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  10-11 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  13 
Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  15 
Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  16-18 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  22-24 

Conference  on  Menno  Simons,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  23-24 
Vision  95  Mid-Course  Review,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Mar.  26-27 
Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  FYeeport,  111.,  Mar.  30-31 
Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg.  Man.,  July 
24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


International  ecumenical  groups 
to  observe  Nicaraguan  elections 

An  international  team  of  observers  rep- 
resenting large  ecumenical  organizations 
will  monitor  the  electoral  campaign  and 
voting  in  Nicaragua’s  February  elections. 
Representatives  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  the  Latin  American  Council  of 
Churches,  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  initi- 
ated an  observer  mission  in  Managua,  the 
capital  city,  during  recent  ceremonies. 

In  an  address  to  the  gathering,  Method- 
ist Bishop  Federico  Pagura,  president  of 
the  Latin  American  Council  of  Churches, 
said  the  observer  mission  was  just  the 
latest  in  a series  of  activities  the  four 
groups  have  carried  out  in  recent  years  as 
part  of  their  ministry  of  working  for  peace 
in  Central  America.  “We’ve  been  accom- 
panying you  since  the  beginning,”  he  told 
the  group,  which  included  several  dozen 
Nicaraguan  church  leaders,  “with  the 
Word,  presence,  and  prayer.” 

Antievolutionists  get  partial  victory 
in  California  textbook  decision 

The  California  Board  of  Education’s  new 
set  of  textbook  guidelines  call  for  respect- 
ing the  personal  beliefs  of  people  who 
reject  the  theory  of  evolution  for  religious 
reasons.  The  revised  guidelines,  adopted 
by  unanimous  vote,  also  deleted  a refer- 
ence in  an  earlier  draft  that  had  called 
evolution  a “scientific  fact.”  The  change 
led  some  critics  to  charge  that  the  board 
had  bowed  to  pressure  from  religious  con- 
servatives. However,  state  schools  chief 
Bill  Honmig,  a strong  pro-evolutionist,  de- 
clared: “It  is  very  clear  in  the  document 
that  evolution  will  be  taught  and  creation- 
ism will  not.” 

Presbyterian  minister  Louis  Sheldon  of 
the  Traditional  Values  Coalition,  which  has 
fought  to  allow  alternatives  to  evolution  to 
be  discussed  in  the  classroom,  called  the 
new  guidelines  a partial  victory  for 
creationists  in  light  of  the  scientific-fact 
deletion.  But  he  expressed  concern  about 
“the  many,  many  dogmatic  statements” 
that  remain  in  the  document,  especially  the 
one  that  says:  “The  particular  case  of 
‘creation  science’  or  ‘scientific  creationism’ 
has  been  thoroughly  studied  and  rejected 
by  the  leading  scientific  societies  as  qual- 
ifying as  a scientific  explanation.” 

The  California  action  is  important  be- 
cause its  school  system  is  the  nation’s 


largest,  and  many  publishers  of  science 
textbooks  use  that  state’s  guidelines  as  a 
key  reference  point  in  what  they  produce 
for  the  public  schools  market  nationwide. 
At  the  same  time,  the  publishers  try  to 
avoid  running  afoul  of  the  standards  in 
other  states,  including  traditionally  conser- 
vative Texas.  Together,  California  and 
Texas  account  for  about  25  percent  of  the 
U.S.  textbook  market  for  public  schools. 


Much-feared  Fifth  Directorate 
of  Soviet  KGB  eliminated 

The  much-feared  Fifth  Directorate  of 
the  Soviet  Union’s  KGB  secret  police  has 
been  eliminated.  Western  sources  had 
tagged  the  agency  a virtual  “thought 
police”  that  locked  dissidents  away  in  pris- 
ons and  mental  hospitals,  hounded  writers, 
controlled  religion  in  a clandestine  manner, 
and  persecuted  evangelicals  and  Jews 
seeking  to  emigrate.  In  announcing  the 
action,  KGB  chief  Vladimir  Kruychov  said: 
“In  and  of  themselves,  thoughts  and  con- 
victions, no  matter  what  they  are,  are  not 
considered  crimes.” 


Muslim-Hindu  clashes  leave  hundreds 
dead  and  wounded  in  India 

Muslim-Hindu  clashes  left  at  least  133 
dead  and  hundreds  injured  following  com- 
munal riots  in  India’s  eastern  Bihar  state. 
The  situation  remained  volatile  in  rural 
areas  around  Bhagalpur,  where  Hindus 
stormed  a Muslim  settlement  and  massa- 
cred inhabitants.  The  violence,  which  has 
hit  three  other  areas  in  Bihar  in  recent 
weeks,  was  ignited  by  Hindu  funda- 
mentalists who  staged  processions  to  con- 
secrate bricks  with  which  they  intend  to 
build  a temple  on  a disputed  religious  site 
in  neighboring  Uttar  Pradesh  state.  They 
intend  to  converge  on  the  town  of  Ayodhya 
soon  to  lay  foundation  stones  for  the  tem- 
ple to  their  main  deity,  Lord  Rama.  To 
build  the  structure  would  require  the  de- 
molition of  a 450-year-old  Muslim  mosque 
occupying  the  site. 

Boys  Town  of  Omaha  takes  over 
Youth  Alternatives  of  New  Orleans 

Boys  Town  took  over  the  residential 
programs  of  Youth  Alternatives  in  New 
Orleans  recently  as  part  of  its  plan  to 
change  the  way  America  takes  care  of  its 
troubled  children  by  spreading  its  concept 
of  smaller  residential  centers  to  at  least  17 
other  cities.  Boys  Town,  founded  in  1917 
by  Catholic  priest  Edward  Flanagan,  and 
Youth  Alternatives,  founded  in  1835  as 
Protestant  Orphanages,  have  had  a work- 
ing relationship  since  1977. 

According  to  Dufour  Bayle,  chair  of 
Youth  Alternatives,  the  organization  had 


closed  one  shelter  for  adolescent  runaways 
in  1988  and  was  planning  to  close  three 
residential  homes  in  1989  because  its 
“ability  to  continue  has  suffered  because 
of  shrinking  state  funds  and  the  economy.” 
Boys  Town  will  assume  operation  of  Youth 
Alternatives’  three  existing  homes  which 
house  22  young  people  and  begin  a search 
for  10-20  acres  to  build  a five-building 
campus. 

The  minicampus  will  be  Boys  Town’s 
fourth;  other  satellite  centers  are  located 
in  Orlando,  Tallahassee,  and  San  Antonio. 
Others  are  planned  for  Las  Vegas,  New 
York,  and  southern  Florida.  Boys  Town’s 
main  campus  is  in  Omaha. 


Evangelical  says  God  may  permit 
committed  gay  relationships 

Committed  homosexual  relationships 
may  be  permitted  by  God  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances even  though  homosexuality  is 
“not  a part  of  God’s  created  order,”  ac- 
cording to  the  president  of  InterVarsity 
Christian  Fellowship.  Stephen  Hayner  out- 
lined his  position,  an  unusual  one  for  an 
evangelical  leader,  in  a recent  series  of 
talks  to  members  of  the  evangelical  stu- 
dent group  at  Yale  University.  Hayner  said 
he  takes  a “mediating  position”  between 
Christians  who  say  homosexuality  is  con- 
demned in  the  Bible  and  those  who  say  it 
is  acceptable  behavior.  “We  have  got,  as 
Christians,  to  be  far  more  careful  with  our 
use  of  Scripture,”  he  said.  Hayner  said  he 
thinks  “there  is  room  for  certain  ambiguity 
in  terms  of  the  passages”  in  the  Bible  that 
refer  to  homosexuality  in  general  but  don’t 
deal  with  specific  issues. 


Canadian  bishops  more  concerned 
about  apathy  than  sex  abuse 

Sexual  abuse  of  children  by  priests  is  not 
the  most  serious  problem  facing  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  said  Canadian 
bishops  who  met  recently  in  Ottawa.  While 
serious — “One  case  is  too  many,”  said  the 
new  president  of  the  Canadian  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops — charges  of  sexual 
abuse  against  priests  are  not  as  significant 
a challenge  to  the  church  as  apathy  among 
its  members,  leading  bishops  said. 

Sexual  abuse  “is  a concern,  a problem 
we  have  to  confront,  but  it’s  not  more 
serious  than  many  other  problems  we  have 
to  confront,”  said  Edmonton  Archbishop 
Joseph  MacNeil.  “The  major  concern  for 
me  as  bishop  is  to  involve  many  more 
people  in  the  life  of  the  church.”  Bishop 
Robert  Lebel  of  Valleyfield,  Que.,  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  bishops’  conference,  had 
a similar  sense  of  the  problems  before  the 
church.  He  said  the  church  had  to  be 
careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  of  sexual  abuse  of  children. 
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Enemies,  far  and  near 


When  I heard  that  U.S.  troops  had  invaded 
Panama  I said  to  myself,  “This  is  not  my  war.” 

In  contrast,  I have  heard  other  U.S.  citizens  in- 
terviewed by  news  personnel  who  indicated  that 
they  support  it.  Even  though  several  dozen  U.S. 
soldiers  have  been  killed  and  several  hundred 
Panamanians,  they  assume  that  the  president 
did  what  he  had  to  do. 

Yet  it  is  worth  considering  this  “action”  from 
a Christian  perspective.  Richard  McSorley,  au- 
thor of  the  Herald  Press  book  New  Testament 
Basis  of  Peacemaking,  has  done  so. 

Assuming  that  a Catholic  soldier  would  ask 
him  whether  this  invasion  is  “moral,”  he  ana- 
lyzes it  from  two  Christian  perspectives:  (1)  the 
principles  of  the  gospel,  and  (2)  the  just-unjust 
war  theory.  He  finds,  as  we  would  expect,  that 
the  invasion  violates  the  principles  of  the  gospel 
since  these  are  opposed  to  all  war.  As  his  book 
makes  clear,  McSorley  is  a Catholic  priest  who 
rejects  all  war.  But  since  many  Catholics  (as  well 
as  a lot  of  Protestants)  hold  that  under  certain 
conditions  war  may  be  justified,  he  runs  the  Pan- 
ama invasion  past  this  formula. 

Of  five  conditions  for  a just  war,  he  finds  that 
the  invasion  may  be  considered  a just  cause,  but 
that  it  “violated  the  condition  that  war  must  be 
declared,  and  the  condition  of  ‘last  resort.’  It  is 
uncertain  whether  or  not  it  fulfills  the  conditions 
of  protection  of  the  innocent  or  proportion.” 

Yet,  according  to  this  theory,  all  five  conditions 
must  apply  if  a war  is  to  be  considered  just.  So 
he  concludes  that  even  by  the  just-war  theory, 
the  invasion  of  Panama  has  been  immoral. 

Even  though  McSorley,  like  the  Mennonite 
Church,  does  not  accept  this  theory  for  the  justi- 
fication of  war,  it  is  useful  to  have  it  applied  to 
the  invasion  of  Panama.  It  reminds  us  that  lead- 
ers of  a great  and  mighty  nation  like  the  U.S.  do 
not  consider  themselves  bound  by  Christian  prin- 
ciples. Nor  should  we  expect  them  to  be. 

It  does  suggest  that  at  such  a time  as  this  it  is 
worthwhile  considering  our  own  position  on  the 
issue  of  enemies.  What  are  our  resources  for 
dealing  with  them? 

As  Eugene  Peterson  points  out  in  Answering 
God  (Harper  & Row,  1989),  a book  subtitled 
“The  Psalms  as  Tools  for  Prayer,”  enemies  were 
a significant  and  distressing  part  of  the 
psalmists’  experiences.  On  reflection  we  may  re- 
call that  considerable  of  the  material  in  the 
Bible  arose  out  of  times  and  places  of  profound 


insecurity.  A few  discerning  minutes  with  the 
map  of  the  Ancient  East  will  help  us  understand 
why  this  was  so.  The  Promised  Land  was  situ- 
ated between  great  powers  on  the  southwest  and 
great  powers  on  the  northeast.  What  better 
place  to  learn  about  enemies? 

The  general  attitude  of  the  psalm  writers  is 
dislike — even  hate — for  enemies.  This  is  appro- 
priate, says  Peterson,  because  this  is  the  way  we 
all  feel.  “The  psalmists  are  angry  people.  In  the 
presence  of  God  they  have  realized  that  the 
world  is  not  a benign  place  where  everyone  is 
doing  their  best  to  get  along  with  others  and 
that  if  we  just  try  a little  harder  things  are  going 
to  turn  out  all  right”  (. Answering  God,  p.  101). 

But  then  Peterson  comes,  as  we  all  should,  to 
the  example  of  Jesus,  who  called  for  loving  ene- 
mies. This  was  no  sweet  and  easy  solution. 

Jesus’  enemies  killed  him. 

George  Bush  will  do  his  best  to  deal  with 
Noriega,  so  we  need  not  expend  energy  on  him. 
But  everyone  of  us  at  some  time  or  other  has 
people  who  get  in  our  way  or  frustrate  our  ef- 
forts. Everyone  has  enemies.  As  William  Barclay 
observes  in  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  “It  is  very 
much  easier  to  go  about  declaring  that  there 
should  be  no  such  thing  as  war  between  nation 
and  nation,  than  to  live  a life  in  which  we  person- 
ally never  allow  any  such  thing  as  bitterness  to 
invade  our  relationships  with  those  we  meet  with 
every  day”  (p.  173).  So  what  shall  we  do? 

The  first  step  may  be  to  acknowledge  them. 
Perhaps  it  is  disappointing  to  recognize  that 
some  people  get  in  our  hair,  but  we  ought  to  do 
it  as  the  psalm  writers  did.  Recognizing  the  exis- 
tence of  our  enemies  provides  clarity  in  our  rela- 
tionships. Now  that  we  know  where  we  stand  we 
are  in  a position  to  consider  what  might  be 
done.  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  and  the  apostle  is 
to  respond  to  bad  will  with  good  #ill.  “If  possi- 
ble, so  far  as  it  depends  upon  you,  live-peace- 
ably  with  all”  (Rom.  12:18). 

Is  it  possible?  Not  always,  but  perhaps  more 
often  than  we  think.  And  by  responding  with 
love  we  take  control  of  the  relationship  in  a man- 
ner not  possible  otherwise. 

All  of  this  is  delicate  and  not  obvious  as  we 
work  our  way  through  the  experiences.  But  the 
biblical  record  assures  us  that  those  who  have  a 
vision  and  live  by  it  are  more  successful  than 
those  who  conquer  the  world  and  lose  their 
souls  to  their  enemies. — Daniel  Hertzler 


The  beginnings  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  was  a Out  of  the  shadows  emerged  a messenger,  a 
desperate  time  for  God’s  people.  A sizable  con-  messenger  of  God.  He  brought  with  him  a word 
tingent  was  in  Babylon.  They  were  in  exile.  They  of  restoration,  a word  of  hope. 


had  neither  political  nor  economic  freedom.  We  read  the  story  of  Ezekiel  because  it  is  holy 

They  were  slaves.  They  were  strangers  in  a for-  history.  We  remember  how  God  acted  yesterday, 

eign  land.  Ezekiel’s  story  is  also  one  of  holy  promise.  God 


continues  to  meet  us  at  the  point  of  our  greatest 
need.  In  the  hour  of  despair,  God  brings  new 
life,  new  strength,  and  a fresh  start. 

Ezekiel  began  life  as  a temple  priest  in  Jerusa- 
lem. In  597  B.C.  he  was  carried  off  into  exile  by 
King  Nebuchadnezzar.  Four  years  later  Ezekiel 
received  his  call  to  prophesy. 

Over  the  next  22  years,  Ezekiel  spoke  the 


drew  his  sustaining  arm,  and  Israel  went  into 
exile.  Israel  needed  help.  But  there  was  no  one 
to  whom  she  could  turn.  It  seemed  God  had 
abandoned  Israel. 

Israel  was  helpless  and  hopeless.  Israel  was 
therefore  homeless.  She  was  cut  off  from  her 
land.  She  was  cut  off  from  her  Lord.  There  was 
no  one  in  whom  to  find  security.  There  was  no 
place  in  which  to  find  refuge.  Israel  was  alone. 


In  the  hour  of  despair,  God  brings 
new  life,  new  strength,  and  a fresh 
start. 


word  of  the  Lord  to  Israel.  His  early  ministry  fo- 
cused on  threats  and  judgment.  In  587,  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  came  to  pass. 

Through  Ezekiel  God  spoke  a word  of  judg- 
ment. But  this  was  not  God’s  final  word.  In  his 
final  years,  Ezekiel  proclaimed  a word  of  re- 
newal, recovery,  and  restoration. 

Valley  of  bones.  Our  text  is  Ezekiel  37.  The 
Spirit  leads  Ezekiel  into  a valley  devoid  of  life. 

A valley  of  bones.  Dry  bones. 

I’ve  heard  of  broken  bones,  tired  bones,  weak 
bones.  What  are  “dry  bones”?  Are  dry  bones  the 
opposite  of  wet  bones? 

No.  The  opposite  of  dry  bones  is  live  bones. 
Live  bones  have  vitality,  energy,  excitement.  Dry 
bones  are  worn  out,  fatigued,  discouraged. 

These  dry  bones,  says  the  Lord,  are  a symbol 
of  Israel.  They  reflect  Israel’s  plight  in  exile. 
Three  words  describe  Israel. 

She  is  helpless.  The  people  have  no  homes  or 
jobs.  They  have  no  political  freedom.  They  have 
no  economic  opportunity.  Israel  is  a stranger  in  a 
foreign  land.  She  has  only  a painful  yesterday 
and  a bleak  tomorrow.  She  is  as  dead  as — as  dry 
bones. 

Israel  is  helpless.  She  is  also  hopeless.  In  past 
generations,  Israel  had  placed  her  hope  in  the 
Lord.  And  God  had  responded!  He  brought 
them  out  of  bondage  in  Egypt.  He  gave  to  them 
the  Promised  Land  of  Canaan.  Under  David,  Is- 
rael had  become  a mighty  nation. 

But  Israel  sinned.  She  forgot  the  Lord  her 
God.  She  ignored  God’s  commands.  God  with- 
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Significant  parallels.  Can  we  identity  with  Is- 
rael? There  are  significant  parallels  between 
sixth-century  Israel  and  the  20th-century  North 
American  church. 

We  live  in  a society  antagonistic  and,  at  times, 
hostile,  to  the  church.  To  be  sure,  we  in  North 
America  are  not  persecuted.  We  rejoice  in  our  re- 
ligious freedom.  While  we  are  not  persecuted, 
we  are  often  ignored. 

We  preach  a message  of  self-giving  love  and 
the  renunciation  of  violence.  That  message 
seems  to  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

We  call  people  to  a life  of  servanthood.  Madi- 
son Avenue  promises  success  without  sacrifice, 
rewards  without  suffering. 

We  speak  of  a single-minded  allegiance  to 
Jesus  Christ.  The  world  promotes  a galaxy  of 
gods  to  which  we  can  give  our  loyalties. 

The  church  has  fallen  on  hard  times.  In  1988 
George  Gallup  conducted  a religious  poll  of 
America.  Two  out  of  three  people  claimed  a com- 
mitment to  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  encouraging. 

What  is  discouraging  is  the  low  priority  given 
to  the  church.  Some  80  percent  of  Americans 
see  faith  as  a private  matter,  independent  of 
church  directives.  And  76  percent  say  you  can 
be  a good  Christian  without  attending  church. 
Over  half  (57  percent)  believe  that  one  church  is 
as  good  as  another. 

These  are  hard  words  for  Mennonites.  We 
have  stressed  the  importance  of  a visible  commu- 
nity of  faith.  We  come  to  God  together,  along 
with  our  sisters  and  brothers.  For  us,  the  church 
is  important.  We  thus  seem  to  be  out  of  step 
with  our  friends  and  neighbors.  Is  that  what  it 
means  to  be  in  exile? 

Ezekiel  acknowledges  the  despair  of  God’s  peo- 
ple. He  offers  to  Israel,  and  to  us,  words  of  com- 
fort and  consolation.  In  his  vision,  Ezekiel  sees  a 
valley  of  dry,  lifeless  bones.  God  transforms 
those  bones  into  an  army,  filled  with  strength 
and  infused  with  life. 

How  this  happens  is  unimportant.  The  lesson 
is  important:  That  which  was  dead  is  restored  to 
life!  This  return  to  life  is  not  the  fruit  of  human 
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achievement.  It  is  not  a reward  for  human  merit. 
New  life  is  the  result  of  divine  love.  In  chapter 
34  the  Lord  promises: 

I will  give  you  a new  heart. 

I will  put  my  Spirit  in  you. 

You  will  be  my  people, 
and  I will  be  your  God. 


look  forward  to  our  final  rest. 

The  struggle  pushes  us.  Bruises  us.  Some- 
times it  overwhelms  us.  We  echo  the  heavenly 
voice,  “ Can  these  dry  bones  live?” 

Yes.  Dem  dry  bones  can  once  more  become 
live  bones! 

God  sent  Jesus  into  our  world  neither  to  con- 
demn us  nor  to  judge  us.  Jesus  dwelt  among  us 


In  Genesis,  God’s  Spirit  gave  Adam  the  breath 
of  life.  He  became  a living  being.  Here  in 
Ezekiel,  God’s  Spirit  restores  life  to  a bruised 
and  broken  people. 

For  Israel,  new  life  meant  the  recovery  of  na- 
tional identity.  A return  from  exile.  A reuniting  of 
a scattered  people.  Such  restoration  did  occur. 

In  538,  the  Persians  defeated  the  Babylonians. 
The  edict  of  Cyrus  allowed  Israel  to  return  home. 

Yearning  for  new  life.  Unlike  Israel,  we  do 
not  seek  land  upon  which  to  build  homes  and  to 
raise  our  families.  We  do  yearn  for  new  life:  A re- 
kindling of  hope.  A recovery  of  meaning.  A re- 
newal of  joy. 

For  the  Mennonite  Church,  the  ’80s  were  a de- 
cade of  confusion.  We  moved  out  of  our  ghettos 
into  the  North  American  mainstream.  In  conse- 
quence, our  vision  has  blurred.  We  question  our 
beliefs.  The  path  of  faithfulness  is  shrouded  in  a 
moral  fog.  We  do  not  yet  have  dry  bones.  We 
have  developed  shy  bones. 

But  things  can  change!  God  promises  us,  as  he 
promised  old  Israel,  his  life-giving  Spirit. 

We  need  not  lament  our  minority  status  in  the 
North  American  church.  We  need  not  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  high  priests  of  civil  religion.  We  do 
need  to  be  clear  about  whom  we  serve  and 
where  we  are  going. 

When  the  way  seems  uncertain,  when  we  feel 
like  dry  bones,  we  remember  the  words  of  Jesus: 

I will  ask  the  Father,  and  he  will  give  you  the 
Spirit  of  Truth.  The  Spirit  will  teach  you  all 
things;  then  you  will  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
will  set  you  free. 

Ezekiel’s  message  was  a remarkable  comfort 
for  the  old  Israel.  It  is  a remarkable  encourage- 
ment to  the  new  Israel.  More  than  that,  it  is  a re- 
markable promise — for  you  and  me  and  every 
child  of  God. 

We  have  spoken  about  a people  in  exile.  We 
also  know,  far  too  well,  about  personal  exile.  The 
times  we  feel  cut  off  from  the  wellsprings  of 
peace  and  wholeness.  The  times  when  we  look 
deeply  into  the  well  of  despair.  The  times  when 
marriages  go  bad,  when  our  children  lose  their 
way,  when  the  work  of  our  hands  seems  in  vain. 

Few  of  us  escape  passage  through  the  waters. 

In  early  adulthood  it  is  the  struggle  for  self-es- 
teem and  the  search  for  friendship.  By  midlife 
we  worry  about  whether  our  lives  are  making 
any  difference.  In  later  years  we  learn  to  live 
within  limits.  We  count  our  losses  even  as  we 


In  our  low  moments , we — like  the 
Israelites  before  us— feel  helpless, 
hopeless,  and  homeless. 


so  that  we  might  have  life  and  have  it  to  the  full. 
That’s  good  news.  Good  news  we  all  need.  In  our 
low  moments,  we — like  the  Israelites  before  us — 
feel  helpless,  hopeless,  and  homeless.  God, 
through  Jesus,  assures  us  of  his  unfailing  love. 

We  are  not  worthy  of  such  love,  but  that’s  what 
makes  it  love. 

In  what  shape  are  your  bones  today?  Are  they 
strong  or  stressed?  Are  they  healthy  or  hurting? 
Are  they  content  or  confused? 

Whatever  your  circumstance,  dem  dry  bones 
can  live  again!  ^ 


Disabled?  Nix! 

My  most  unfavorite  word  is  the  word,  “disabled.  ” It 
seems  so  negative,  since  handicapped  (a  better  word) 
persons  are  told  to  concentrate  not  on  what  they  can’t 
do,  but  what  they  can. 

No,  I can’t  cook  a delicious  dinner  for  my  family  or 
scrub  or  wax  the  kitchen  floor. 

But  what  can  I do?  Sing,  lead  a prayer  group,  write 
this  article.  And,  of  course,  be  there  when  my  family 
needs  me  and  listen  to  a friend  who  needs  to  talk. 

I have  to  think  of  a little  girl  in  my  mother’s  school 
who  answered  every  challenge  with  “I  can’t.”  The 
teacher  wrote  on  the  blackboard  in  large  block  letters, 
“Susan  can’t.”  Susan  got  the  point! 

The  apostle  Paul  summed  it  up  well  when  he  wrote,  in 
the  book  of  Philippians,  “I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  who  strengthens  me.  ” 

Paul  had  his  limitations,  a “thorn  in  the  flesh”  which 
would  not  disappear,  even  though  Paul  begged  God 
three  times  to  put  it  away. 

God’s  answer,  for  Paul  and  for  us,  is,  “My  grace  is  suf- 
ficient for  you.  ” 

—Helen  Good  Brenneman 
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Human  graffiti 


by  D.  Lamar  Witmer 

The  visitor  stepped  off  the  train  in  the  great 
American  city.  Immediately  their  presence  was 
obvious.  Throughout  the  train  station — the 
restrooms,  the  lobby,  the  passageways — they 
were  there.  As  the  visitor  reached  the  street 
level,  he  buttoned  his  coat  and  wrapped  his 
scarf  tight,  bracing  himself  against  the  elements, 
This  January  day  was  as  cold  and  snowy  as  any 
that  the  great  northern  city  had  ever  seen.  The 
visitor  sucked  in  a deep  breath  of  the  arctic  air, 


Like  great  works  of  art,  the  human 
graffiti  will  move  all  who  are  willing 
to  be  moved. 


then  exhaled  as  his  lungs  reacted  with  a burning 
sensation.  Full  of  confidence  he  began  his  march 
on  ice-covered  sidewalks.  He  knew  where  he  was 
going  and  was  anxious  to  get  there. 

Then  he  saw  them  again.  Huddled  in  a door- 
way, wrapped  in  rags,  he  saw  the  steam  from 
their  breath.  He  kept  walking.  He  traveled  less 
than  a short  city  block  and  he  saw  them  again. 
This  time  it  was  a grate  on  the  sidewalk  that 
was  their  home.  Their  bodies  were  covered  with 
plastic,  but  yes  they  were  breathing.  They  were 
alive!  As  the  visitor  continued  his  walk  he  saw 
more,  and  more,  and  more  of  them.  They  were 
everywhere.  They  moved  about.  Like  a giant 
roaming  mosaic,  they  came  to  life. 

Painted  by  unseen  artists.  What  the  visitor 
was  witnessing  were  the  human  graffiti,  painted 
by  unseen  artists  in  the  middle  of  a dark,  dark 
night.  When  their  neighbors,  their  parents,  and 
their  children  were  sleeping,  they  were  painted 
on  the  streets  of  the  great  city.  They  were 
painted  by  many  artists  with  many  different 
names.  Some  were  painted  by  despair,  some  by 
greed,  and  some  by  hatred.  They  were  painted 
by  an  American  public  which  pays  lip  service  to 
the  liberal  values  of  social  justice  and  equality 
for  all,  but  with  the  ballot  pulls  levers  leaning  to- 
ward social-darwinism. 

The  human  graffiti  were  painted  by  churches 
which  care  more  for  the  unborn  than  for  the  liv- 
ing. They  are  the  flip  side  of  trickle-down  eco- 
nomics where  the  trickle  has  stopped  at  the  top. 
They  in  their  own  twisted  way  are  a piece  of  art, 
the  works  of  economic  violence.  They  decorate 
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the  doorways  of  billionaires  and  millionaires,  and 
occupy  the  corridors  where  the  world’s  most 
powerful  financial  traders  walk.  Like  great  works 
of  art,  the  human  graffiti  will  move  all  who  are 
willing  to  be  moved. 

Continuing  on  his  journey  the  visitor  pro- 
ceeded to  the  narrow  subway  steps.  As  he  de- 
scended, his  nostrils  were  filled  with  the  smell  of 
urine  and  alcohol,  mixed  together  like  a witches’ 
brew.  Once  underground,  the  smell  manifested 
its  source.  Hundreds  of  the  human  graffiti  had 
bedded  down  for  the  night  on  the  damp  con- 
crete of  the  station  floor.  Several  policemen 
were  stepping  around  them,  over  their  puddles 
of  urine,  and  piles  of  broken  glass,  trying  to 
maintain  a semblance  of  public  order  by  waving 
billy  clubs.  The  visitor  was  shouted  at  by  a 
human  graffit  and  told  to  go  “back  to  your  con- 
dominium,” after  which  was  added  a host  of  ob- 
scenities. 

The  visitor  walked  into  a subway  car  and 
waited  for  it  to  lurch  forward.  The  car  which  he 
had  chosen  was  empty  except  for  the  human 
graffiti  who  were  seeking  a few  moments  of  re- 
spite from  the  frigid  temperatures  of  the  street. 
One  was  lying  on  a seat,  his  head  propped  on  a 
makeshift  pillow  which  was  actually  a bag  con- 
taining all  his  possessions.  Another  was  sleeping, 
while  sitting,  his  head  bent  forward  with  saliva 
oozing  from  his  parted  lips.  Two  others  were 
seated  across  from  the  visitor  staring  at  him 
with  a steady  gaze.  One  spoke  while  the  other  re- 
vealed his  toothless  mouth  with  a silly  grin.  The 
visitor  became  uncomfortable  and  fidgeted  in  his 
seat.  He  felt  the  back  of  his  pants  to  make  sure 
that  his  wallet  was  still  in  his  pocket,  and  prayed 
that  the  train  would  soon  move  on. 

Later  that  night  the  visitor  was  once  again 
walking  the  streets  of  the  great  city.  The  human 
graffiti  continued  to  cloud  his  vision  and  he 
found  himself  beginning  to  pretend  that  they 
simply  were  not  around.  He  ignored  the  bare- 
footed bag-lady  graffito  and  the  shirtless  graffito 
who  was  on  his  knees  in  a praying  position.  The 
visitor  comforted  himself  through  rationalization. 
He  said  to  himself,  “I  pay  my  taxes  to  my  gov- 
ernment. I give  money  to  my  church.  If  those 
two  powerful  entities  can’t  do  anything  to  make 
a major  difference,  then  neither  can  I.” 

Stopped  by  a gripping  sight.  At  that  mo- 
ment he  was  stopped  in  his  tracks  by  a sight  so 
gripping,  not  even  he  could  keep  walking.  There 
in  front  of  him,  on  the  sidewalk  in  windy  sub- 
zero weather,  was  a woman  with  her  baby 
wrapped  so  tight  in  rags  and  plastic  that  even 
the  visitor  wasn’t  sure  if  they  were  real,  but  he 
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couldn’t  walk  past.  At  first  he  thought  that  per- 
haps the  baby  was  a dog,  or  maybe  a doll.  How- 
ever, on  closer  inspection  he  saw  that  it  was  a 
real  living  human  baby,  human  graffito!  He  felt 
violated  by  the  scene. 

Whether  it  was  guilt,  or  pity,  or  some  kind  of 
apology,  he  did  not  know.  Maybe  it  was  pure 
and  simple  human  empathy.  What  prompted 
him,  he  could  not  be  sure,  but  he  handed  the 
woman  some  money  and  then  trudged  on.  Why 
did  his  act  of  altruism  feel  so  patronizing,  so  con- 
descending, so  corrupt?  He  couldn’t  answer  this 
question.  His  time  was  limited;  he  had  places  to 
go  and  business  that  needed  his  attention. 

At  that  moment  he  was  not  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  human  graffiti  would  go  on  to 
haunt  him  in  the  future.  They  were  etched  in  his 
mind  forever.  They  were  now  a reality  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  a work  of  art  which  sensitized  his  con- 
science. 


Like  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  they  stand 
in  judgment  of  a nation  which  has  chosen  the 
belly  of  the  whale,  a nation  which  has  sold  its 
soul  for  a pot  of  porridge,  a nation  which  wor- 
ships military  might  at  the  expense  of  the  wel- 
fare of  its  people.  The  human  graffiti  are  just  a 
statistical  blurb  on  the  chart  of  history,  but  the 
visitor  saw  them,  thousands  of  them,  all  in  one 
day,  all  in  one  small  part  of  a great  American 
city. 

Human  graffiti:  obscene,  depressing,  lost,  yet 
beautiful  people  who  are  hidden  in  the  shadows 
of  plastic  prosperity.  The  visitor  wondered  on 
whose  mantels  do  their  pictures  rest?  In  whose 
family  album,  do  their  faces  tell  of  happier  days? 
Whose  mother,  or  father,  or  siblings  could  they 
be?  The  human  graffiti!  Today  they  are  the  ex- 
pendable ones,  but  what  about  tomorrow?  Who 
will  be  expendable  then?  Will  it  be  his  turn  to- 
morrow? 


Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

A call  to  be 
a mission  walker 

The  old  Indian  proverb,  “Do  not  judge 
me  until  you  have  walked  a mile  in  my 
moccasins,”  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
being  knowledgeable  of  another  person, 
group,  or  culture  and  correctly  understand- 
ing them.  So  how  can  more  of  us  walk  a 
mile  in  another  person’s  shoes?  Or,  indeed, 
is  there  a need  for  this? 

Have  not  critics  characterized  some 
Mennonite  churches  as  cold,  closed,  and 
preserving  of  their  ethnicity?  Is  there  not 
a need  to  understand  and  appreciate  more 
fully  the  migrant  workers  and  the  political 
refugees  of  Central  America?  Do  the  non- 
English-speaking  people  of  our  country 
need  our  help?  Would  the  cause  of  peace 
be  better  served  if  we  understood  and 
appreciated  more  fully  the  Spanish  cul- 
ture, the  Russian  culture,  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  cultures,  and  all  other  cultures? 
Would  the  Mennonite  Church  grow  in  a 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  manner  if  it 
were  more  sensitive  and  understanding  of 
the  non-English-speaking  person?  Would 
the  Mennonite  Church  be  a stronger 
church  if  more  of  its  English-speaking 
members  could  also  speak  Spanish  or  an- 
other language?  I believe  you  are  saying 


“yes”  to  all  of  these  questions. 

There  is  another  great  need  among  us. 
Today,  we  have  in  our  membership  many 
who  have  retired.  Many  of  us  are  looking 
for  new  adventures,  new  challenges,  new 
ways  to  live  with  purpose  and  fulfillment. 
Can  we  depend  on  our  church  to  help? 

After  much  thought,  study,  and  discus- 
sion, I offer  you  a new  way  of  walking  in 
another  person’s  shoes.  Learn  a second 
language.  I particularly  challenge  retired 
Mennonites  to  learn  a second  language.  I 
challenge  you  to  this  for  the  sake  of  the 
church  and  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  for 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

The  retired  person  is  well-suited  for  this 
program,  because  after  you  have  learned 
the  language  you  will  have  the  time  to  serve 
as  ambassadors  to  the  Mennonite  churches 
in  Central  and  South  America,  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  And  you  will  be  able  to 
serve  as  ambassadors  of  goodwill  to  the 
general  population  of  a country.  Or  if  you 
can’t  travel,  you  will  have  time  to  interact 
through  letters  with  non-English-speaking 
brothers  and  sisters  or  inform  your  neigh- 
bors about  other  cultures  in  an  accurate 
way.  Your  interaction  with  people  of  other 
cultures  in  your  home  community  would  be 
yet  another  great  adventure. 

I hear  some  of  you  protest:  “I’m  too  old 
to  learn  a new  language.  My  brain  does  not 
move  as  fast  as  it  did  when  I was  in  my 
teens  and  20s.”  It  may  be  true  that  your 
brain  does  not  work  in  the  way  it  did  when 


you  were  young.  But  recent  research  on 
language  learning  conducted  in  Europe 
revealed  “that  unless  some  abnormality 
exists  which  may  affect  learning  at  any  age, 
the  adult  can  learn  as  well  as  the  younger 
person.”  Another  study  of  adult  second- 
language  learning  “found  that  adults  learn 
abstract  concepts  more  readily  than  youn- 
ger people,  and  grasp  word  and  sentence 
meaning  and  remember  units  of  meaning 
better  than  younger  learners.”  So  combine 
a well-working  brain  with  a strong  desire 
to  learn  and  you  will  be  able  to  hold  your 
own  in  any  class. 

Where  do  you  start  with  your  language 
program?  First,  make  a commitment  by 
registering  your  intentions  with  Inter-Men- 
nonite  Council  on  Aging,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46516.  Then  as  a “Mission 
Walker,”  determine  which  language  inter- 
ests you  the  most.  Third,  find  a nearby 
college  or  university  that  offers  classes  in 
this  language  and  enroll.  Or  make  arrange- 
ments with  a local  high  school  language 
teacher  or  a retired  language  teacher  to 
teach  you  and  several  others. 

I challenge  the  older  adults,  the  seasoned 
adults,  to  be  pioneers,  to  lead  the  Menno- 
nite Church  in  a new  program  of  intercul- 
tural-international  communication.  A 
person-to-person  program  generated  by  an 
empathy  and  a sensitivity  that  projects 
Christ  fully  and  gives  new  meaning  to  “Go 
ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations.” 

— A1  Albrecht,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A DAY-CARE  CENTER 


A work  of  faith 


by  Beth  Johnson  Ruth 

There’s  a story  about  a man  attending  his  first 
Quaker  meeting.  After  settling  in  his  seat,  he 
waited  expectantly,  then  became  more  and  more 
uneasy  as  the  silence  continued.  Finally  he 
nudged  his  neighbor  and  whispered,  “When  does 
the  service  begin?”  The  Quaker  answered  dryly, 
“The  service  begins  as  soon  as  the  meeting  is 
over.” 

In  similar  fashion,  the  service  begins  at  Sal- 
ford Mennonite  Church  in  Harleysville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sunday  morning 


Most  members  seem  gratified  that 
their  church  facility  is  being  put  to 
good  use  every  weekday. 


meeting.  After  the  congregation  departs,  paint 
easels,  boxes  of  “dress-up”  clothes,  mats  for  nap- 
ping, and  construction  paper  fill  the  church’s 
nurseries,  Sunday  school  rooms,  and  fellowship 
hall.  All  is  in  preparation  for  the  Monday  morn- 
ing arrival  of  82  children  for  whom  Salford  is  not 
a church,  but  a second  home. 

Fulfilled  expectations.  For  seven  years  Sal- 
ford Day-Care  Center  has  been  one  way  in 
which  the  congregation  reaches  out  to  its  sur- 
rounding community.  Most  church  members  are 
quick  to  praise  the  work  of  the  child-care  center. 
They  seem  gratified  that  their  church  facility  is 
being  put  to  good  use  every  weekday.  With  a 
staff  of  22  persons  and  an  annual  budget  of 
$230,000,  the  center  has  more  than  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  the  handful  of  church  members 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  the  build- 
ing to  work  all  through  the  week. 

But  no  matter  how  good  the  intentions,  a 
smooth  melding  of  church  and  day-care  needs 
does  not  occur  effortlessly.  The  demands  of  both 
groups  on  the  facility  are  constant  and  occasion- 
ally in  conflict. 

Day-care  center  director  Linda  Martin  is  the 
first  to  point  out  that  she  can  never  afford  to  dis- 
regard the  potential  for  resentment  on  the  part 
of  church  members  inconvenienced  by  the  cen- 
ter. Sharing  a facility  brings  up  a host  of  possi- 
bly negative  issues  that  most  congregations 
don’t  have  to  deal  with. 


Beth  Johnson  Ruth,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  is  a free-lance 
writer  and  a member  of  Salford  Mennonite  Church. 


Mission  efforts  that  require  “putting  money  in 
an  envelope  to  buy  wheat  for  Ethiopia”  can 
seem  easy  in  comparison  to  having  a day-care 
center  in  one’s  church,  Martin  said.  “Outreach  ef- 
forts don’t  usually  require  the  sharing  of  a refrig- 
erator.” 

Martin  can  recite  a long  list  of  other  possible 
annoyances,  minor  and  otherwise,  that  church 
members  face  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
center.  For  example,  the  library  is  used  as  a nap 
site  for  one-year-olds.  The  church  piano  is  in 
peril  of  attack  from  children  more  enthusiastic 
than  careful.  The  janitor’s  utility  room  has  to  ac- 
commodate not  only  cleaning  equipment  but  five 
shelves  of  art  supplies.  On  Sunday  the  men’s 
room  is  full  of  cribs.  The  church  is  forced  to 
have  the  parking  lot  plowed  out  every  snowy 
day,  not  just  on  Sundays.  The  lot  had  to  be 
blacktopped  earlier  than  scheduled  because  tar 
was  getting  on  the  children’s  shoes. 

Potential  irritants.  As  any  roommates  can  at- 
test, it  may  be  inevitable  that  some  potential  irri- 
tants between  two  entities  sharing  a “household” 
will  turn  into  the  real  thing,  but,  emphasized 
both  Martin  and  Salford  administrative  elder 
Margaret  Zook,  the  problems  can  be  minimized 
when  there  exists  a strong  congregational  com- 
mitment to  the  concept  of  day  care  and  when 
meticulous  planning  is  exercised  every  step  of 
the  way. 

“Looking  back,  I see  that  we  couldn’t  have  sur- 
vived without  the  vision  of  the  day-care  center 
provided  by  three  or  four  ‘founding  mothers,’  ” 
said  Zook.  “These  were  Salford  women  with  a 
very  strong  sense  of  mission  concerning  the  need 
for  quality,  Christ-centered  child  care  in  our  com- 
munity.” These  women,  she  said,  were  able  to 
stir  up  the  needed  grass-roots  support  in  the  con- 
gregation. “If  we’d  been  able  to  foresee  all  the 
large  and  small  issues  we’d  have  to  deal  with,  we 
probably  would  have  been  too  overwhelmed  to 
get  started.  But  the  commitment  was  sufficient 
to  provide  the  momentum  we  needed  in  those 
difficult  early  years.” 

Central  to  the  relatively  smooth  coexistence  of 
the  church  and  day-care  center  has  been  the  fact 
that  the  directors  of  the  center  and  other  key  ad- 
ministrative staff  persons  have  been  members  of 
the  Salford  congregation.  “That’s  been  very  im- 
portant to  us,”  said  Zook.  “Linda  and  the  others 
understand  our  Sunday  school  program.  When  it 
comes  time  on  Friday  afternoon  to  shift  things 
around  for  Sunday  morning,  they  really  care 
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about  making  sure  things  are  done  right.” 

At  the  beginning  of  her  tenure  as  director,  Mar- 
tin also  served  as  Sunday  school  coordinator  at 
Salford,  a fact  she  also  believes  was  key  in  insur- 
ing good  working  relations  between  the  two  pro- 
grams. “I  could  honestly  say  I saw  the  potential 
conflicts  from  both  sides,”  she  said.  “I  worked 
very  hard  to  involve  Sunday  school  in  decision- 
making. I went  to  committee  meetings  and  made 
sure  teachers  understood  that  the  nonconsum- 
able day-care  equipment  was  there  for  them  to 
use.  We  work  hard,  too,  to  coordinate  the  ages  of 
day-care  children  and  Sunday  school  children 
using  the  same  rooms,  in  order  that  tables  and 
other  items  in  the  areas  be  appropriate  for  both 
groups.  Taking  time  to  work  on  things  like  that 
have  helped  insure  that  the  day-care  center  is 
thought  of  as  an  asset,  not  a liability.” 

Martin  is  enthusiastic  about  the  way  persons 
in  the  church  have  worked  with  her  to  integrate 
the  needs  of  the  center  and  other  church  pro- 
grams. The  church  has  chosen,  for  example,  to 
turn  down  requests  from  community  groups  to 
rent  the  fellowship  hall  during  the  week,  rather 
than  pressure  the  day-care  staff  to  take  down 
and  reassemble  the  cubbies  (the  wooden  lockers 
used  to  store  children’s  wraps)  and  other  equip- 
ment more  often  than  necessary.  Funeral  days  at 
Salford  call  for  other  kinds  of  cooperation.  On 
those  days,  children  eat  and  play  in  their  rooms, 
rather  than  be  in  the  corridors  and  fellowship 
halls.  Families  are  instructed  to  pick  up  their 
children  at  an  entrance  where  they  will  not  inter- 
fere with  funeral  activities.  And  the  casket  rests 
at  the  front  of  the  church,  rather  than  in  the 
back  foyer,  which  is  used  for  babies’  activities. 

And  when  it  all  comes  together,  the  results  are 
gratifying.  A self-proclaimed  “great  believer  in 
good  use  of  space,”  Martin  has  plenty  of  room  in 
her  job  for  exercising  that  belief.  For  example, 
she  recounted,  “The  other  Thursday  I looked 
into  the  fellowship  hall  and  this  was  the  scene: 
the  ladies  in  the  church  sewing  circle  were  quilt- 
ing on  one  side  of  the  room,  with  the  sliding  di- 
vider doors  half-open.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
door  there  were  children  enjoying  gymnastics  ac- 
tivities. Our  cubbies  divided  the  room,  and  be- 
yond them  a second  group  of  children  were 
having  snack  time.  I looked  and  said  to  myself, 
‘What  a great  way  to  use  a church  hall!’  ” 

Financial  considerations.  Aside  from  the 
need  for  the  congregation  to  be  willing  to  share 
the  facility,  a large  category  of  possible  problems 
involves  financial  considerations.  In  a nutshell, 
how  financially  independent  should  the  day-care 
center  be  for  the  rest  of  the  church?  Who  pays 
for  what? 

In  the  case  of  the  Salford  center,  the  general 
premise  is  that  the  day  care  will  be  financially 
self-sufficient;  that  it  will  assume  responsibility 
for  its  own  expenses.  But  the  issue  becomes 
more  complicated  when  it  or  the  larger  church  in- 
vests in  equipment  that  will  be  used  mutually: 


the  copying  machine,  a storage  shed,  the  tack 
strips  in  the  hallways  used  to  display  papers  and 
artwork.  “From  early  on,  we  set  the  precedent  of 
splitting  these  costs,”  said  Zook.  “The  church 
pays  two-thirds  and  the  day  care  one-third. 

“Then  you  get  into  kind  of  silly  things,  like 
who  pays  for  the  paper  towels?”  Zook  continued. 

“Children  are  drippy!  They  may  use  three  towels 
where  an  adult  would  use  one.  So  in  that  case 
and  a few  others,  such  as  paper  for  the  copier, 
we  decided  to  split  those  expenses  in  half.” 

Other  ways  of  integrating  church  and  day-care 
resources  are  worked  out  as  the  need  arises.  In 
the  case  of  the  shed  built  last  summer  for  the 
storage  of  day-care  play  items,  the  eight-member 
Salford  Day  Care  Committee  assembled  the 
manpower  to  put  up  the  shed,  while  the  church 
trustees  were  responsible  for  choosing  the  site 

Liability  is  a question  that  cannot  be 
ignored  by  any  congregation 
contemplating  the  establishment  of 
a day-care  center. 

and  incorporating  the  shed  into  future  growth 
plans.  Costs  for  the  shed  were  split  on  the  two- 
thirds/one-third  basis. 

The  congregation  has  chosen  to  include  in  its 
budget  a “Salford  Day  Care  Mission  Fund”  that 
provides  financial  aid  to  families  who  are  not 
able  to  afford  the  day-care  center’s  tuition.  Coun- 
seling or  other  professional  services  (such  as 
medical  care)  for  the  center’s  client  children  can 
also  come  out  of  the  mission  fund,  which  is  ad- 
ministered at  the  discretion  of  Martin  and  the 
Day  Care  Committee. 

Problem  of  liability.  Liability  is  a question 
that  cannot  be  ignored  by  Salford  or  any  other 
congregation  contemplating  the  establishment  of 
a day-care  center.  Indeed,  Salford  Church  was 
dropped  by  its  former  insurance  carrier  when 
plans  were  made  to  add  day  care.  While  the  day- 
care center  pays  its  share  of  the  insurance  premi- 
ums, it  is  protected  under  the  church’s  corporate 
“umbrella”  of  liability,  and  in  this  litigious  day 
that  raises  some  concerns. 

“If  the  day  care  were  sued,  first  in  line  would 
be  the  corporation,  then  the  members  of  the  day- 
care committee,  then  the  church  council,”  said 
Zook.  “It’s  a very  real  concern  for  those  individu- 
als. Our  insurance  representative  tells  us  there’s 
little  precedent  for  suits  succeeding  against  non- 
profit institutions,  but  of  course  there  are  plenty 
of  instances  of  parents  suing  a day-care  center. 

“It’s  a faith  issue  for  us,”  Zook  concluded. 

“It’s  not  blind  faith — we  have  insurance,  and  we 
have  a lot  of  it — but  when  people  say  to  us,  ‘Do 
you  realize  you  could  lose  all  your  church  prop- 
erty?’ we  say,  ‘Yes,  we  could.’  But  still,  here  we 
are.  It’s  a stand  of  faith.”  ^ 
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Church  news 


Mennonites  in  Soviet  Union 
fade  after  200  years 


It  is  no  longer  possible  to  project  an 
ongoing  Mennonite  denominational  pres- 
ence in  the  Soviet  Union,  even  if  thousands 
of  ethnic  Mennonites  remain  there.  That 
was  the  conclusion  reached  by  participants 
at  a special  Dec.  6-7  consultation  of  the 
Council  of  USSR  Ministries,  a coordinat- 
ing body  for  North  American  Mennonite 
denominations  and  agencies. 

After  200  years  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Mennonites  are  emigrating  in  greater  num- 
bers than  ever  before.  Between  1971  and 
1985,  a total  of  13,500  persons  moved  to 
West  Germany.  In  the  last  two  years  over 
20,000  have  emigrated,  with  the  total  num- 
ber of  Mennonite  emigrants  expected  to 
surpass  35,000  this  year. 

Special  guest  at  the  meeting,  held  in 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  was  Hans  von  Niessen, 
executive  director  of  the  Mennonitische 
Umseidlerbetreuung  of  Neuwied,  West 
Germany. 

Participants  affirmed  a commitment  to 
assist  emigrants  while  also  affirming  a 
commitment  to  help  those  who  want  to 
stay  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  also  tried 
to  retain  a global  perspective  that  exam- 
ined this  issue  in  the  context  of  the  world- 
wide multiethnic  family  that  the  Menno- 
nites have  become — many  of  whom  are 
much  closer  to  suffering,  pilgrimage,  and 
mission  issues  than  North  American  Men- 
nonites. 

Participants  quickly  agreed  that  whether 
or  not  to  imigrate  was  an  issue  which  only 


the  Soviet  Mennonites  themselves  could 
decide.  It  is  apparent  that  emigration  fever 
has  gripped  all  areas  where  Mennonites 
are  now  settled.  Those  who  are  electing  to 
stay  in  order  to  carry  on  mission  and 
service  are  a rapidly  shrinking  minority. 
One  independent  Mennonite  Brethren 
congregation  with  1,000  members  in  1986 
had  shrunk  to  250  members  by  last  Octo- 
ber, with  only  20  families  who  had  not  yet 
initiated  emigration  plans. 

Agreement  on  the  numbers  of  Menno- 
nites in  the  Soviet  Union  proved  a more 
debatable  point.  In  recent  decades  a figure 
of  100,000  ethnic  Mennonites  has  been 
used,  of  which  50,000  were  practicing  be- 
lievers. Given  the  impact  of  emigration,  it 
was  agreed  that  there  are  probably  still  an 
estimated  80,000  ethnic  Mennonites  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  of  which  over  90  percent 
would  likely  emigrate  if  full  freedom  of 
movement  became  possible. 

As  for  believing  Mennonites,  the  group 
agreed  that  an  accurate  estimate  for  1986 
was  34,000.  In  light  of  the  departure  of  so 
many  families,  it  is  now  estimated  that 
26,200  believing  Mennonites  remain  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  of  whom  about  19,000  are 
part  of  autonomous  Evangelical  Christian- 
Baptist  churches. 

Consultation  participants  agreed  to  ex- 
amine how  to  help  Soviet  Mennonites  in 
the  emigration  process;  ways  to  assist 
those  who  have  emigrated;  and  how  to  help 
and  encourage  Soviet  Mennonites  choos- 


ing to  stay.  It  was  anticipated  that  more 
staff  and  financing  may  be  necessary  to 
assist  European  Mennonites  in  hosting 
and  counseling  the  immigrants. 

The  participants  gave  special  attention 
to  discrimination  against  Soviet  Germans 
in  present  Canadian  immigration  policy. 
West  Germany  grants  all  Soviet  Germans 
the  right  to  residence  in  that  country; 
Canadian  policy  will  only  accept  sponsor- 
ship of  refugees  if  those  refugees  do  not 
have  the  possibility  of  asylum  in  a safe 
third  country,  such  as  West  Germany. 

Thus  Soviet  Germans,  including  Men- 
nonites, are  not  eligible  for  sponsorship.  If 
a new  Soviet  legislative  proposal  on  unre- 
stricted freedom  of  movement  becomes 
law,  West  Germany  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  absorb  the  projected  massive  em- 
igration. Many  Soviet  Mennonites  would 
be  interested  in  coming  to  Canada,  rather 
than  to  West  Germany.  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Canada  staff  were  encouraged 
to  press  for  a more  open  Canadian  immi- 
gration policy. 

There  was  agreement  that  the  emigrants 
themselves  need  to  determine  priorities 
for  assistance  in  becoming  established  in 
West  Germany.  It  was  evident  that  leader- 
ship training  has  priority,  due  to  a fragile 
theological  identity  and  the  need  for  lead- 
ership. 

With  reference  to  assisting  Mennonites 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  there  was  strong 
consensus  on  the  need  to  work  with  exist- 
ing leaders  as  well  as  to  work  with  existing 
non-Mennonite  partners  in  other  service 
ministries.  There  was  consensus  at  the 
meeting  for  MCC  to  work  toward  estab- 
lishing an  office  in  Moscow,  in  which  other 
agencies  such  as  Mennonite  Economic  De- 
velopment Associates  might  place  addi- 
tional staff. 


New  programs  approved 
at  MCC  provincial 
annual  meetings 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Canada  and  the  pro- 
vincial MCC  organizations  were  formed, 
there  was  very  little  program  administered 
out  of  the  provincial  offices.  This  past 
year,  when  delegates  to  the  provincial 
MCC  annual  meetings  met  in  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and 
British  Columbia  during  November,  they 
gathered  to  hear  reports  about  87  pro- 
grams which  cost  $7.5  million  a year,  in- 
cluding $6  million  in  government  grants. 

The  programs,  such  as  services  to  peo- 
ple with  disabilities,  victim-offender  medi- 
ation, prison  visitation  programs,  refugee 
assistance,  work  with  Native  people,  and 
job  creation,  reveal  that  over  the  past  25 


years  Canadian  Mennonites  have  taken 
the  needs  of  people  close  at  home,  as  well 
as  those  far  away,  very  seriously. 

This  past  year  was  no  exception.  Dele- 
gates to  four  of  the  five  provincial  annual 
meetings  approved  new  programs  to  serve 
people  in  their  communities,  including 
programs  for  people  with  AIDS,  for  peo- 
ple with  mental  disabilities,  to  address 
family  issues,  for  offenders,  and  which  will 
explore  job-creation  opportunities. 

In  British  Columbia  delegates  approved 
the  first  phase  of  service  to  people  with 
AIDS,  which  will  result  in  the  creation  of 
a resource  kit  for  people  with  the  disease 
and  offer  seminars  for  pastors  and  church 
leaders  about  ways  to  minister  to  people 
with  AIDS  and  their  families.  A volunteer 
will  be  appointed  to  direct  the  first  phase 
of  the  program. 

Delegates  in  British  Columbia  also  ap- 
proved expansion  of  Supportive  Care  Ser- 


vices, which  works  with  people  with 
mental  disabilities  in  Kelowna,  together 
with  the  three  Mennonite  churches  in  that 
city.  They  also  gave  SCS  the  go-ahead  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  counseling  ser- 
vices for  families  through  the  MCC  Men- 
tal Health  Program. 

In  Alberta,  delegates  approved  the  cre- 
ation of  a community  chaplaincy  program 
for  ex-offenders  in  Calgary.  The  program, 
which  will  be  funded  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, will  be  operated  together  with 
other  Calgary  agencies.  The  delegates  also 
ratified  the  creation  of  a provincial  MCC 
Handicap  Concerns  committee  and  gave 
the  go-ahead  for  an  English-as-a-second- 
language  teaching  program  at  the  MCC 
Alberta-supported  Calgary  Center  for 
Newcomers. 

Delegates  also  made  Alberta  the  first 
MCC  provincial  organization  to  elect  a 
woman  as  board  chairperson.  Anne 
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Harder,  a member  of  Edmonton’s  First 
Mennonite  Church,  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed outgoing  chairperson  Gerhard  Bartel. 

In  Saskatchewan,  delegates  approved 
creation  of  an  Employment  Concerns  pro- 
gram, which  will  explore  job-creation  pos- 
sibilities in  recycling,  reforestation,  and 
shelterbelt  construction  in  the  province. 
The  program  will  also  explore  ways  to 
involve  Mennonite-owned  businesses  in 
helping  unemployed  people  through  on- 
the-job  training. 

Delegates  also  said  good-bye  to  three 
long-standing  MCC  Saskatchewan-sup- 
ported  programs — Menno  Home  for  men- 
tally disabled  adults  in  Waldheim, 
McKerracher  House  for  adults  suffering 
from  mental  illness  in  Swift  Current,  and 
Carmel  House  for  children  with  emotional 
difficulties  in  Saskatoon.  MCC 
Saskatchewan’s  formal  association  with 
the  three  ended  when  delegates  approved 
their  incorporation  as  independent  legal 
entities. 

Delegates  to  the  MCC  Manitoba  meet- 
ing shared  an  inspirational  communion  to- 
gether prior  to  the  beginning  of  their 
sessions.  They  endorsed  MCC  Manitoba 
participation  in  a greenhouse  project 
which  will  employ  and  train  people  with 
mental  and  physical  disabilities.  Delegates 
were  told  that  Manitobans  with  disabili- 
ties experience  an  unemployment  rate  10 
times  that  of  fully  abled  persons. 

MCC  Ontario  did  not  propose  any  new 
programs.  The  focus  of  its  annual  meeting 
was  on  celebrating  its  25th  anniversary.  A 
special  youth  meeting  attracted  over  200 
people. 


Latin  America 
Anabaptist  Center 
opens  in  Colombia 

Twenty-two  representatives  from  11 
countries  in  Latin  America  and  North 
America  gave  birth  to  a Latin  America 
Anabaptist  Center  at  a meeting  recently  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay.  The  center  is  “a 
joint  effort  of  churches  and  individuals  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating,  publishing, 
and  informing  about  Anabaptist  practice 
and  thought  in  the  light  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  Latin  American  realities,”  states  the 
general  objective  adopted  by  the  represen- 
tatives. 

Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay  are 
the  countries  that  are  participating  in  this 
venture  to  date.  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  missionary  Robert  “Jack” 
Suderman  is  the  part-time  director  of  the 
center,  which  has  its  office  in  Bogota, 
Colombia. 

“It  does  not  escape  our  thoughts  that  the 
symbolic  value  of  opening  the  center  at  a 


time  of  increased  violence  is  quite  signifi- 
cant,” said  Suderman,  referring  to  the 
recent  drug-related  violence  in  Colombia. 
“There  is  a need  to  model  an  alternative 
that  makes  some  sense.  No  doubt  the 
center  is  a small  step  toward  a long-term 
solution.” 

Funds  from  membership  fees  and  from 
“A  Call  to  Kingdom  Commitments,”  the 
General  Conference  development  plan,  are 
helping  to  support  the  center.  Representa- 
tives have  been  appointed  to  both  a na- 
tional and  a regional  board. 

Houston  congregation’s 
1 7-year-old  track  club 
still  going  strong 

In  1973  Dave  Jantzen  and  Joyce  Mor- 
gan, members  of  Houston  Mennonite 
Church,  had  an  idea  for  a program  that 
would  merge  their  love  of  Christ,  desire  to 
serve  young  people,  and  enthusiasm  for 
track  and  field  into  a unique  ministry. 
Seventeen  years  later,  that  program — 
Houston  Mennonite  Track  Club — is  still 
going  strong. 

Jantzen  and  Morgan  coached  in  the 
Houston  public  schools  and  decided  to 
start  a track  club.  Adjacent  to  the  church 
was  a tract  of  unused  land  that  could  serve 


Faithful  listener.  Esther  Stephens, 
102,  is  the  oldest  resident  of  Wood- 
land Home  for  Adults  in  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  She’s  also  the  oldest  known 
listener  of  WEMC,  the  FM  radio  sta- 
tion of  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
Stephens  says  she  listens  regularly  to 
Morning  Praise,  a daily  inspirational 
music  program.  WEMC  representa- 
tives (left  to  right)  Keith  Lyndaker, 
Tony  Krabill,  and  Curt  Holsopple  sur- 
prised Stephens  recently  with  a cake, 
card,  song,  and  WEMC  ceramic  mug 
and  T-shirt  in  appreciation  for  being 
a “loyal  listener”  to  the  station. 


as  an  excellent  space  for  such  an  activity. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1973 
Jantzen  cleared  the  land  and  created  a 
440-yard  track. 

At  the  outset  Morgan  and  Jantzen  made 
decisions  about  the  direction  the  track 
club  would  take.  It  would  be  for  girls  only, 
since  at  the  time  there  was  a shortage  of 
athletic  opportunities  for  girls.  The  club 
would  involve  the  girls  without  pressuring 
them  to  become  Mennonite.  The  approach 
would  be  supportive  and  low-key  so  that 
participation  would  be  fun.  Members 
would  be  encouraged  to  try  all  events 
rather  than  specializing  in  only  one. 

During  the  first  season  Morgan  and 
Jantzen  met  twice  a week  with  10  girls. 
The  girls  ran  sprints  on  lanes  mowed  in 
the  grass  at  the  front  of  the  church.  They 
threw  the  shot  put  and  did  the  high  jump 
and  long  jump  from  the  edge  of  the  park- 
ing lot.  At  the  end  of  the  first  season  those 
in  the  club  hosted  a watermelon  feed  for 
friends  and  relatives. 

Jantzen,  Morgan,  church  members,  and 
parents  of  participants  worked  hard  to 
upgrade  the  track-and-field  facilities.  The 
University  of  Houston  and  Rice  University 
donated  equipment,  as  did  various  sup- 
porters of  the  club. 

Over  the  years  participation  and  enthu- 
siasm grew.  In  1976,  boys  were  allowed  to 
join,  and  cross-country  was  added.  Mem- 
bership peaked  in  1981,  when  196  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  six  and  18 
participated.  Church  members,  parents, 
friends,  and  former  club  members  served 
as  coaches  and  sponsors.  The  club  associ- 
ated with  the  local  Junior  Olympics  pro- 
gram, went  to  track  meets,  including  some 
out  of  town,  and  sponsored  their  own 
meets. 

Last  summer  25  members  of  Houston 
Mennonite  Track  Club  qualified  for  the 
American  Athletic  Union  Junior  Olympics 
national  meet.  The  20  who  were  able  to 
attend  won  11  medals. 

The  philosophy  of  the  club  has  re- 
mained much  the  same  as  when  it  began 
17  years  ago.  “The  young  athletes  who 
train  with  the  Mennonite  club  are  taught 
to  concern  themselves  with  improving 
their  own  time  or  distance,  as  opposed  to 
trying  to  win,”  Jantzen  says.  “This  atti- 
tude gives  each  child  the  opportunity  to 
be  a winner  by  simply  improving.” 

What  purpose  has  the  club  served?  Ac- 
cording to  Jantzen,  “Some  would  certainly 
feel  that  as  a church  organization  it  should 
have  been  used  to  bring  people  into  the 
church.  Except  for  the  original  intent  not 
to  have  this  as  a goal,  maybe  it  would  have 
happened.  The  track  club  has  certainly 
spread  the  word  ‘Mennonite’  around  the 
community.  Close  to  1,000  young  people 
have  affiliated  in  some  way  with  the  club. 
It  has  presented  athletes,  coaches,  and 
parents  with  numerous  opportunities  to 
discuss  what  Mennonites  are.” 

— from  “Being  in  Touch ” 
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Goshen  promotes 
distinctive  views 
on  sexuality  issues 

The  Goshen  College  community  has 
been  challenged  to  sharpen  the  differ- 
ences between  the  campus  culture  and  the 
secular  American  culture  on  issues  related 
to  sexuality. 

The  Campus  Health  and  Wholeness 
Committee  created  packets  about  sexual- 
ity issues.  Distributed  to  every  student  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  pack- 
ets focused  “on  how  we  view  each  other,” 
campus  physician  Willard  Krabill  said. 
The  statement  on  sexuality  standards,  in 
use  since  1982,  was  included.  Other  state- 
ments and  policies  included  a commit- 
ment to  inclusive  language,  guidelines  for 
acquaintance-rape  prevention,  and  a col- 
lege statement  on  AIDS. 

The  sexuality  packets  paved  the  way  for 
lectures  about  several  of  these  issues  at 
the  college  during  the  fall  term. 

In  campus  worship  Krabill  gave  a per- 
spective on  human  sexuality.  “Goshen 
College  is  a counterculture  in  an  American 
cultural  milieu  that  is  sexually  obsessive, 
genitally  preoccupied,  rife  with  sexual  ig- 
norance and  misunderstanding,  and  down- 
right abusive  toward  both  women  and 
men,  but  especially  to  women,”  he  said. 
“Our  counterculture  should  be  based  on 


profound  respect  for  human  personhood, 
honoring  and  respecting  each  individual.  It 
should  also  be  based  on  our  concern  for 
community,  concern  for  others.  It  should 
be  based  on  the  Scriptures  and  our  Chris- 
tian faith.  It  should  be  based  on  concerns 
for  peace  and  justice.” 

Refuting  a local  newspaper  article  that 
described  the  Goshen  College  packet  as 
opposing  sexuality  outside  of  marriage, 
Krabill  said  it  “missed  the  point.”  He 
added,  “Sexuality  is  an  integral  part  of 
who  we  are.  But  we  live  in  a world  that 
confuses  sex  and  sexuality,  that  doesn’t 
understand  that  sex  is  who  I am,  not  an 
act  that  I may  or  may  not  do.  Sexuality  is 
everything  that  defines  us  as  females  or 
males,  living  in  a world  of  whole  persons, 
two  sexes  communicating  and  relating  in 
both  good  and  bad  ways.” 

Sexuality  issues  at  Goshen  College,  like 
most  American  colleges,  do  reflect  Ameri- 
can culture.  But  in  most  cases,  there  are 
fewer  problems  with  these  issues  at 
Goshen  College  than  on  most  other  cam- 
puses, Krabill  said. 

Other  speakers  from  the  area  during  the 
fall  term  included  Beth  Murphy  Beams,  a 
sexuality  educator  at  a planned  parent- 
hood center  in  Fort  Wayne;  Patricia 
Schultz,  coordinator  of  support  at 
Women’s  Resource  Center  in  Elkhart; 
Vaughn  Moreno,  director  of  the  Human 


Relations  Commission  in  Elkhart;  and  two 
women  victims  of  date  rape. 

“The  issue  of  power  and  control  is  one 
of  the  most  painful  challenges  we  have  to 
meet  in  our  culture  today,”  said  Murphy 
Beams.  “Masculinity  is  equated  with 
power  and  control — not  power  and  control 
from  within,  but  power  and  control  over. 
And  with  that  comes  domestic  violence, 
rape,  incest,  discrimination.  And  a separa- 
tion from  ourselves,  from  those  inner  parts 
that  balance  the  masculine  and  the  femi- 
nine aspects  of  each  of  us.” 

Schultz  and  Moreno  concurred  as  they 
spoke  about  acquaintance  rape.  “Ac- 
quaintance rape  is  a crime  of  violence,” 
Schultz  said.  “Most  experts  agree  that 
rape  is  motivated  by  the  need  to  over- 
power, control,  humiliate,  and  dominate 
the  victim.  About  75-85  percent  of  all 
rapes  are  acquaintance  rapes;  it  is  most 
frequently  found  on  college  campuses.” 

Women  in  college  often  fail  to  report 
rape  because  they  are  confused  about 
what  happened  to  them,  do  not  identify 
the  crime  as  a rape,  or  fear  causing  embar- 
rassment in  the  close  campus  community. 

Several  events  during  the  1988-89  school 
year  triggered  an  increased  awareness  of 
sexuality  issues.  During  the  winter  term, 
Students  for  Shalom,  a 60-member  group 
concerned  with  peace  issues,  sponsored  a 
forum  on  date  rape. 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

Economic  challenges 
of  the  1 990s 

As  the  last  decade  of  the  20th  century 
dawned,  the  most  remarkable  world  event 
was  the  movement  of  most  of  the  Eastern 
bloc  countries  of  Europe  toward  greater 
democracy — a shift  from  the  rule  of  mono- 
lithic communism  toward  political  plural- 
ism. How  far  this  will  go  still  remains  to  be 
seen  but  apparently  many  people  of  those 
countries  have  observed  the  greater  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  the  West,  and  they 
would  like  to  enjoy  it  too. 

Under  communism  most  economic  activ- 
ity was  centrally  planned  and  centrally 
controlled.  The  government  decided  what 
should  be  produced  and  what  prices 
should  be  charged.  The  technical  name  for 
this  is  “command  economy.”  Although 
many  features  of  Western  economies  were 
likewise  governmentally  planned,  most  of 
the  basic  economic  decisions  of  what  shall 
be  produced  and  what  prices  shall  be 
charged  are  determined  by  business  peo- 
ple operating  under  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  term  for  this  is  “market 
economy.” 

Command  economies  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope initially  seemed  to  work  well  for  heavy 
industry:  steel,  cement,  chemicals.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  were  also  directed  into  the 
production  of  vast  quantities  of  military 


hardware:  naval  vessels,  military  aircraft, 
tanks,  heavy  artillery.  At  the  same  time 
inadequate  amounts  of  housing  and  con- 
sumer goods  were  produced.  Because  de- 
cisions were  centrally  made  to  keep  prices 
low,  the  amounts  produced  were  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  demand,  and  there  were 
persistent  shortages. 

As  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  be- 
came aware  of  the  greater  prosperity  of  the 
West  they  were  thrilled  by  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  promise  of  per- 
estroika, a restructuring  move  to  a market 
economy,  and  glasnost,  an  openness  or  a 
freedom  to  discuss  weaknesses  in  central- 
ized planning  and  political  decisions.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  rapidly  the  needed 
restructuring  can  take  place.  Vast  bureau- 
cracies must  be  dismantled  or  greatly  mod- 
ified and  in  the  process  privileges  of  the 
erstwhile  ruling  classes  will  be  challenged. 
Perhaps,  as  in  China  after  June  1989,  rigid 
central  controls  may  be  reimposed  by 
force. 

Before  Western  countries  relax  too  com- 
fortably in  a feeling  of  the  inherent  supe- 
riority of  market  over  command  econ- 
omies, it  would  be  appropriate  to  recall 
some  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  market 
system  and  some  of  the  challenges  which 
still  must  be  met.  In  the  1970s  market 
economies  suffered  from  inflation,  high 
interest  rates,  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  a farm  sector  which  was  headed 
for  deep  trouble.  The  U.S.  inflation  rate 


for  1979  was  over  13  percent,  the  bank 
prime  interest  rate  was  over  15  percent  in 
December  1979,  unemployment  was  nearly 
6 percent,  and  the  prices  of  farmland  were 
advancing  rapidly  but  net  income  of  farm- 
ers (adjusted  for  inflation)  was  45  percent 
less  than  it  had  been  at  the  peak  in  1946. 

The  1980s  began  with  the  most  severe 
recession  of  the  post-World  War  II  period. 
U.S.  inflation  was  still  higher  (over  18 
percent  in  March  1980),  the  bank  prime 
interest  rate  was  nearly  20  percent  in  April 
1980,  and  the  unemployment  rate  was 
nearly  8 percent.  But  as  the  economy 
recovered  from  the  severe  recession  the 
inflation  rate  fell,  the  unemployment  rate 
of  over  5 percent  was  an  improvement  but 
still  troublesome,  and  interest  rates  de- 
clined (though  at  12  percent  were  still  high 
by  historical  standards).  Farmers  were 
burdened  with  heavy  indebtedness  and  a 
net  farm  income,  though  above  the  late 
1970s,  was  still  below  what  it  had  been  30 
years  ago.  The  most  vexing  problems  of 
the  1980s  were  the  nearly  $3  trillion  gov- 
ernment debt  and  the  change  of  the  U.S. 
from  a net  creditor  to  a net  debtor  nation. 

The  weaknesses  which  already  appeared 
in  the  American  economy  in  the  1980s 
suggest  one  of  the  major  economic  chal- 
lenges of  the  1990s.  Do  we  want  to  live  with 
a nearly  5 percent  inflation  rate  (the  value 
of  the  dollar  cut  in  half  in  the  next  17 
years)?  Is  it  really  acceptable  to  have  more 
than  5 percent  of  able-bodied  people  look- 
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mg  for  work  but  not  being  able  to  find  it? 
Are  high  interest  rates  making  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  young  people  to  afford 
suitable  housing?  Can  American  people 
rest  easily  in  their  prosperity  as  the  pov- 
erty in  much  of  the  third  world  becomes 
increasingly  acute? 

But  there  are  still  greater  challenges  for 
the  1990s.  The  Soviets  face  an  enormous 
problem  in  shifting  a huge  bureaucracy 
devoted  to  producing  military  supplies  to 
a market  system  that  will  produce  the 
needed  consumer  goods.  But  the  U.S.  also 
has  a huge  military-industrial  complex  that 
must  now  be  directed  toward  providing 
better  housing  and  health  care  for  the 
poor;  safer  bridges,  roads,  and  public 
transport;  and  higher-quality  education. 

Careful  studies  have  shown  that  we  have 
more  than  500,000  completely  homeless 
people  in  America.  Certainly  this  is  a na- 
tional disgrace.  Even  worse,  there  are  an 


estimated  7 or  8 million  persons  who  are 
“extremely  poor.”  Apparently  our  market 
system  has  increased  the  gap  between  the 
affluent  members  of  our  society  and  the 
poor.  Improvements  in  Social  Security 
over  the  past  20  years  have  virtually  elim- 
inated homelessness  among  the  elderly. 
This  has  cost  the  taxpayer  money,  but  if 
military  expenditures  are  cut  there  are 
resources  to  care  for  the  homeless,  most 
of  whom  now  are  in  the  20-60  age  groups. 

Another  challenge  of  American  “restruc- 
turing” is  a sensible  re-regulation  of  some 
of  our  large  new  monopolies  and  our  sav- 
ings-and-loan  institutions.  Freewheeling 
leveraged  buyouts  have  made  some  people 
very  rich — sometimes  through  legal  tax 
loopholes  and  sometimes  by  outright 
fraud.  But  it  has  had  little  to  do  with 
producing  goods  better  able  to  meet  com- 
petition from  abroad.  Poorly  regulated  sav- 
ings-and-loan  associations  resorted  to 


lending  and  investment  policies  which  tem- 
porarily made  their  officers  rich,  but  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  failures  which  may  cost 
American  taxpayers  $300  billion  or  more. 

It  would  be  a great  pity  if  America  in  the 
1990s  were  to  direct  all  efforts  toward 
meeting  specific  economic  challenges  at 
home.  We  still  live  in  a world  where  mil- 
lions of  people  even  now  have  poorer 
nutrition  and  basic  health  care  than  they 
had  10  or  20  years  ago.  We  should  be  aware 
of  the  needs  of  these  people,  but  I am 
afraid  that  our  superficial  exposure  to 
these  needs  has  made  us  insensitive  to 
deep  and  prolonged  suffering.  We  are 
tempted,  like  the  priest  and  the  Levite  of 
Jesus’  parable,  to  do  nothing  more  than 
“pass  by  on  the  other  side.”  When  will  we 
be  challenged  to  render  not  only  emer- 
gency assistance,  but  to  dig  into  our  pock- 
ets to  spend  whatever  more  it  costs? 

— Carl  Kreider 


Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Jean  Thomas,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

May  I ask  how  you  figure  that  1990  is  the 
“dawning  of  a new  decade”?  (Dec.  19,  front 
page).  I know  we  all  look  forward  to  new 
things,  but  the  decade  of  the  ’80s  ended 
Dec.  31,  1990.  The  ’90s  decade  begins  with 
Jan.  1,  1991,  and  ends  Dec.  31,  2000.  Please 
don’t  rush  things!  The  21st  century  begins 
Jan.  1,  2001. 


Verle  Hoffman,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

When  does  a decade  begin  and  end? 
According  to  the  dictionaries  I checked,  a 
decade  is  10  years.  So  Jan.  1,  1975,  through 
Dec.  31,  1984,  would  be  a decade. 

But  when  writers,  editors,  and  media 
speak  of  approaching  a new  decade,  in  the 
context  of  the  last  decade  of  this  century, 
that  will  not  begin  until  Jan.  1,  1991.  The 
21st  century  will  not  begin  until  Jan.  1, 
2001. 

The  years  1 through  10  constituted  the 
first  decade.  The  years  11  through  20  the 
second  decade,  etc.  The  year  1990  is  the 
last  year  of  the  ninth  decade  of  the  20th 
century. 

If  the  media,  news  writers,  editors,  and 
others  who  write  for  public  information  will 
correctly  use  the  calendar,  those  of  us  who 
are  mere  lay  persons  will  be  less  confused. 


Editor’s  response:  There  is  no  general 
agreement  on  this  question.  An  editorial  in 
the  Dec.  26  Christian  Science  Monitor  sug- 
gests that  the  question  of  when  the  21st 
century  begins  “is  so  complex  that  scholars 


might  well  need  a decade  to  resolve  it.”  As 
for  the  ’80s,  “Most  of  us  are,  for  one  reason 
or  another  (if  only  people’s  habitual  eager- 
ness for  the  new),  ready  to  leave  the  ’80s 
and  march  bravely  into  a new  decade.” 

Marlene  Kropf,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Thanks  for  publishing  the  fine  piece  for 
Advent  by  Dorothy  Hamish  called  “Hope 
Waits  in  a Wintry  Faith  Time”  (Dec.  19). 
Her  thoughtful  reflections  expressed  in 
poetic  images  stood  out  from  everything 
else  I read  this  season.  They  were  a gift  of 
hope  to  me. 


Orland  Gingerich,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

This  is  a response  to  Brother  Bob 
Bowen’s  request  for  help  in  the  kind  of 
images  we  have  in  our  minds  about  our 
Lord  (“What  Images?”  Dec.  5).  I would  like 
to  point  out  that  Jesus  is  never  pictured 
with  a “sword  in  hand.”  The  image  in 
Revelation  11:12-16  is  not  so  much  one  of 
a warrior  as  a glorified  Jesus. 

Yes,  Jesus  is  pictured  as  a warrior  in 
Revelation  19:11-21,  but  again,  not  with 
sword  in  hand  but  coming  out  of  his  mouth. 
Surely  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  ascertain  the 


true  meaning  of  this  imagery.  According  to 
Ephesians  6:17,  Hebrews  4:12,  and  Reve- 
lation 2:12  and  16,  this  two-edged  sword  is 
nothing  else  than  the  Word  of  God.  In  no 
place  in  Revelation  is  Jesus  pictured  as 
fighting  a war  in  the  conventional  sense. 

Even  in  Revelation  19  he  slays  the 
wicked  by  the  sword  that  comes  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  in  Revelation  20  fire  comes 
down  from  heaven  and  devours  the  gath- 
ered armies.  There  is  no  need  for  a war  at 
the  end  of  time.  Jesus’  white  robe  in 
Revelation  19  is  blood-stained  before  he 
enters  the  so-called  battle.  His  blood- 
stained robe  comes  from  Calvary,  where 
the  real  battle,  the  decisive  victory,  was 
won. 

The  central  picture  of  Jesus  in  Revela- 
tion is  found  in  the  fifth  chapter,  where  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  a Lamb,  as  if 
slain.  The  two-edged  sword  coming  out  of 
his  mouth  is  an  “image”  of  his  role  as  judge 
who  will  ultimately  do  away  with  all  evil.  It 
is  only  when  we  align  ourselves  with  evil 
that  we  experience  him  as  such.  As  we  walk 
with  our  Lord,  he  indeed  “quiets  us  with 
his  love,  and  rejoices  over  us  with  singing.” 
Finally  one  day  we  will  sing  with  all  created 
things  the  blessing  and  honor  and  glory 
and  dominion  forever  and  ever  (Rev.  5:13). 


Pontius'  Puddle 


mope  voo  are:  W1 

SlTTlKlGr  DOWN,  GOD. 

IT  SAYS  HERE 
THAT  ONLY  SO 
PERCENT  OF  ALL 
THEOLOGIANS 
ARE  CERTAIN 
YOO  EXIST 


THAT’S  ALL  RIGHT. 
Tve  ALWAYS  BEEN 
ONLY  HALF  SORE 
ABOUT  THEOLOGIANS. 
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Mennoscope 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  Dan 
Wenger,  23,  was  killed  in  a car  accident  in 
Nicaragua  on  Dec.  30.  Two  Nicaraguans  were 
also  killed.  The  three  were  traveling  with  13 
others  in  a pick-up  truck  to  a Mennonite  youth 
retreat  south  of  the  capital  city  of  Managua.  The 
driver  passed  a slow-moving  motorcyclist  and 
lost  control  of  the  vehicle.  Wenger,  from  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  had  begun  a three-year  MCC  term 
in  February  1989.  His  primary  responsibility  was 
coordinating  distribution  of  MCC  material  re- 
sources in  Nicaragua.  He  was  a 1988  graduate 
of  Goshen  College.  His  father,  Daniel,  is  a 
longtime  teacher  at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  needs  $1.4 
million  in  contributions  in  January  from 
congregations  and  individuals.  Contributions  to- 
taled $3.8  million  for  the  first  11  months  of  the 
budget  year,  which  ends  on  Jan.  31.  The  goal  for 
the  year  is  $5.2  million.  James  Derstine,  director 
of  church  relations,  expressed  concern  that  if 
present  giving  trends  continue,  MBM  will  not 
meet  its  goal  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
“We  are  committed  to  balancing  the  budget,” 
he  said,  “but  that  has  serious  implications  for 
program  growth  and  development.” 

The  Oregon  91  Convention  Planning  Com- 
mittee held  its  first  meeting  recently  to  start 
planning  for  the  next  biennial  convention  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  The  committee,  chaired  by 
Mennonite  Church  moderator  George  Brunk  III, 
worked  on  a theme  for  Oregon  91  and  toured 
the  facilities  in  Eugene.  The  adult  convention 
will  be  held  at  Lane  County  Convention  Center, 
and  the  youth  convention  will  be  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon.  Miriam  Book,  associate  executive 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Church  General  Board, 
is  the  Oregon  91  coordinator.  Appointed  to  serve 
as  local  arrangements  coordinators  are  Sam  and 
Roma  Jean  Eicher  of  Lebanon  (Oreg.)  Menno- 
nite Church. 

A T-shirt  campaign  has  been  launched  for 
Assembly  12  of  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence. The  twin  aims,  according  to  the  Youth 
Planning  Committee,  are  to  stimulate  youth 
interest  in  Assembly  12,  scheduled  for  July,  and 
to  raise  funds  to  bring  people  from  the  third 
world.  For  sale  are  standard  and  feature  T- 
shirts,  golf  shirts,  sweatshirts,  and  hooded 
sweatshirts.  Profits  from  the  campaign  will  go  to 
the  MWC  Travel  Fund.  In  addition,  youth 
groups  may  use  the  products  as  part  of  their  own 
fundraising  activities.  More  information  is  avail- 
able from  the  MWC  Canadian  Office  at  405-326 
Broadway  St.,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3C  0S5;  phone 
204-947-9188. 

Homeless  advocate  David  Hayden  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  on  the  streets  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  sleeping  in  parks  and  on  grates  near  the 
U.S.  Capitol.  He  is  joined  for  the  16-week  vigil, 
which  began  on  Christmas  Day,  by  Harold  Moss 
of  that  city’s  Community  for  Creative  Nonvio- 
lence. They  are  calling  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  homeless  and  urging  support  for  the  Mickey 
Leland  Housing  Act  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Hay- 
den, who  directs  a ministry  for  the  homeless  in 
Roanoke,  Va.,  was  a Mennonite  pastor  until 
Virginia  Conference  withdrew  his  credentials  in 
October  because  of  his  controversial  views  and 
actions.  Hayden  and  Moss  are  being  joined  on 
the  streets  each  week  by  groups  from  around 
the  country.  The  first  group  was  from  Hayden’s 
ministry  in  Roanoke. 


Live  nativity.  On  Christmas  Eve,  ap- 
proximately 200  people  braved  14-de- 
gree temperatures  to  attend  a 
nativity  program  held  in  a bam  and 
sponsored  by  Kauffman  Mennonite 
Church  of  Manheim,  Pa.  Guests  sat 
on  bales  on  the  barn  floor  as  they 
watched  the  story  of  Jesus’  birth  un- 
fold in  the  straw  mow  before  them. 
With  the  aid  of  a narrator  and  music, 
costumed  people  of  all  ages  from  the 
church  recreated  the  events  surround- 
ing the  first  Christmas.  Live  goats,  a 
dog,  a shaggy  donkey,  and  the  baas 
of  a tiny  lamb  added  realistic  touches 
to  the  scene.  Portraying  Joseph  and 
Mary  were  Mike  and  Carolyn 
Charles.  Although  the  people  of 
Kauffman  Church  spend  a lot  of  time 
preparing  for  this  annual  program, 
they  feel  it’s  one  way  to  emphasize 
the  true  meaning  of  Christmas.  The 
evening  ended  with  the  narrator  tell- 
ing the  audience  that  Jesus  is  God’s 
love  gift  to  the  world. — Nancy  Witmer 


Midway  Mennonite  Church  of  Pekin,  111., 
closed  its  doors  in  November.  About  90  people 
gathered  for  a final  worship  service  to  mark  the 
congregation’s  nearly  40  years  of  ministry  in  the 
community.  Howard  Wittrig,  who  was  the 
congregation’s  only  ordained  minister  through- 
out those  years,  reflected  on  both  the  joy  and 
sorrow  of  closing  the  church.  Membership  in  the 
congregation,  which  was  founded  in  1950,  was 
about  20  in  recent  years. 

Waynesboro  (Va.)  Mennonite  Church  is 
planning  major  additions  to  its  present  facil- 
ity. The  first  phase,  to  cost  about  $300,000,  will 


be  a large  social,  utility,  and  Sunday  school 
building.  Later  phases  will  include  a new  sanc- 
tuary, offices,  and  special-purpose  rooms.  The 
nine-year-old  congregation  hopes  to  eventually 
accommodate  600  people  for  Sunday-morning 
worship  services.  The  congregation’s  pastor  is 
Stanlee  Kauffman.  He  succeeded  Roy  Kiser, 
who  died  a year  ago. 

Ohio  Conference  has  a circuit-riding  minis- 
ter for  refugees  from  Laos.  He  is  Tong  Chit- 
chalemtham,  a Laotian  pastor  who  left  Laos 
after  the  communists  took  over  the  government 
in  the  1970s.  He  and  his  family  lived  in  a refugee 
camp  in  Thailand  until  they  were  able  to  come 
to  Canada  in  1980.  They  moved  to  Ohio  last 
summer,  and  Chitchalerntham  works  out  of  the 
Ohio  Conference  office  in  Kidron.  The  first  and 
third  Sunday  of  each  month  he  conducts  a 
worship  service  for  Laotian  immigrants  at  Orr- 
ville  Mennonite  Church.  Similar  services  are 
held  on  the  second  Sunday  at  Central  Menno- 
nite Church  of  Archbold  and  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  at  Huber  Mennonite  Church  of  New 
Carlisle.  Chitchalerntham  also  offers  counseling 
and  encouragement  to  the  immigrants  and  helps 
them  find  work  and  obtain  medical  services. 

Mennonites  and  Baptists  sent  a portable 
CAT  scanner  to  the  Soviet  Union  recently  as 
part  of  a unique  project.  The  specialized  x-ray 
equipment,  costing  $15,000,  was  a joint  donation 
by  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  Southern 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board  to  Kashchenko 
Hospital  in  Moscow.  It  comes  in  the  wake  of  a 
visit  to  that  hospital  in  October  by  six  North 
American  Mennonite  mental  health  specialists. 
And  it  supports  the  work  of  volunteers  from 
Moscow  Baptist  Church  who  have  served  in  the 
hospital  since  June  1988,  when  it  first  became 
possible  for  Christians  to  participate  in  social 
services. 

A greenhouse  project  to  employ  disabled 
people  has  been  approved  by  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  Manitoba.  The  Plum  Coulee 
Project,  as  it  is  called,  will  employ  a core  of  10 
handicapped  people  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province.  The  expected  cost  is  $580,000  for  the 
greenhouse,  other  structures,  and  equipment. 
Funds  will  be  solicited  from  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments,  from  foundations,  and  from 
individuals.  Greenhouses  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  other  areas  to  provide  jobs  to  the 
disabled,  noted  project  spokesperson  Tom 
Edge. 

A Sunday  school  video  curriculum  has 
sparked  interest  in  outreach  in  Abbotsford, 
B.C.  The  College  and  Career  Class  at  King  Road 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church  decided  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  a coffeehouse  for  mentally  handi- 
capped people  as  a result  of  using  the  “Following 
God’s  Call”  video  curriculum  in  the  fall.  Herman 
Stahl,  the  teacher  of  the  class,  said  the  videos 
“triggered  lots  of  interaction”  and  noted  that  the 
leader’s  guide  encouraged  class  members  to 
make  local  applications.  The  13-session  curricu- 
lum was  produced  cooperatively  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  It  is  based  on  the  All  God's  People  video 
series. 

“I  praise  God  that  I’m  able  to  be  here  one 
more  time.”  Words  such  as  these  expressed  the 
gratitude  of  35  senior  citizens  who  participated 
in  the  Golden  Age  Banquet  recently  at  the 
Voluntary  Service  Unit  in  Mashulaville,  Miss. 
The  VS  unit,  operated  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  started  the  annual  event  seven  years 
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ago.  “We  used  to  come  to  this  house  as  servants, 
coming  in  the  back  door,”  said  mistress  of 
ceremonies  Josey  Walker,  speaking  for  the 
mostly  black  group.  “Now  we  come  in  the  front 
door  as  servants  of  God.”  The  VS  unit,  fondly 
dubbed  “the  dormitory,”  was  formerly  part  of  an 
exclusive  agricultural  school  for  white  students. 

A Mennonite  pastor  in  Colorado  is  also 
serving  a Presbyterian  congregation,  and 

that  was  officially  recognized  recently  by  the 
Boulder  Presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(USA).  Arthur  Roth,  who  has  been  the  pastor  of 
Julesburg  Mennonite  Church  since  1961,  also  has 
the  approval  of  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  of 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Roth  has  actually  been 
serving  the  past  12  years  on  a “temporary”  basis 
as  pastor  of  Community  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Sedgwick. 

A New  Mexico  congregation  is  looking  for 
Mennonites  to  move  to  its  city,  get  jobs  there, 
and  help  in  the  church.  The  congregation  is 
Carlsbad  Mennonite  Church  in  the  city  by  that 
name.  Pastor  Peter  Hartman  says  the  city  of 
30,000  has  a good  climate,  clean  air,  year-round 
outdoor  sports,  affordable  housing,  and  lower 
taxes.  Interested  people  should  contact  Hart- 
man at  2611  Western  Way,  Carlsbad,  NM  88220; 
phone  505-885-4426. 

A Mennonite  couple  was  named  Ohio  “con- 
servation farmers  of  the  year”  for  1989.  They 
are  Valentine  and  Anne  Yutzy  of  Plain  City. 
They  and  several  sons  cultivate  200  acres  and 
milk  75  cows.  Their  goals  in  conservation  farm- 
ing include  water-quality  enhancement  (no  pol- 
luted runoff),  soil  improvement  (minimum 
tillage  and  no  harsh  chemicals),  energy  savings 
(use  of  windbrakes),  and  erosion  prevention  (use 
of  cover  crops  and  grassy  waterways). 

Bolivians  in  the  subtropical  region  of  Santa 
Rosa  can  now  obtain  clean  drinking  water, 

thanks  to  a simple  pump  developed  by  a 
Bolivian  employee  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. It  avoids  the  contamination  that  often 
occurs  when  fetching  water  out  of  a well.  Pro- 
spero  Senzano  Cejas  spent  six  months  develop- 
ing the  low-cost  pump  built  with  locally  available 
materials.  He  based  it  on  similar  pumps  used  in 
Guatemala  and  Peru.  The  rope  pump,  as  it  is 
called,  lifts  water,  trapped  between  rubber  gas- 
kets, up  a tube,  keeping  the  rope  clean.  A cement 
cap  covers  over  the  bore  hole.  The  pump  is 
affordable  for  local  well  owners  and  can  even  be 
built  by  them. 

Community  Mennonite  Fellowship  is  the 
new  name  for  Beaver  Run  Mennonite 
Church  of  Montour  County,  Pa.  The  37-year-old 
congregation  made  the  change  after  much  dis- 
cussion. Pastor  Willard  Shertzer  described  the 
new  name  as  two  soft  words — “community”  and 
“fellowship” — around  a hard  word,  “Menno- 
nite.” It  is  a compromise  everyone  is  happy  with, 
he  said.  The  congregation  plans  to  construct  a 
new  building  at  exit  32  of  Interstate  80. 

A new  Mennonite  congregation  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  rehabilitates  prisoners  after  their 
release.  The  congregation  is  called  Christian 
Conquest  Ministries,  and  Pastor  Paul  Gaskins 
brings  groups  of  ex-prisoners  to  the  church  for 
Bible  study  and  worship.  Many  of  them  have 
become  Christians.  The  congregation  also  re- 
lates to  the  families  of  the  ex-prisoners.  Chris- 
tian Conquest  Ministries  is  part  of  Virginia 
Conference  and  receives  support  from  other 
Washington  area  congregations  and  from  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Many  difficulties  in  marriages  occur  as  a 
result  of  personality  differences,  said  mar- 


riage/family expert  John  Trent  at  two  recent 
events  sponsored  by  Philhaven  in  Mt.  Gretna, 
Pa.  He  used  puppets  of  animals  to  illustrate 
personality  types  in  a marriage  and  in  a family. 
When  the  various  personalities  come  into  con- 
flict, a family  situation  can  become  a wild  king- 
dom, he  said.  The  two  events  were  a banquet 
for  people  involved  in  the  Recovery  of  Hope 
program  for  troubled  marriages  and  a seminar 
for  pastors,  church  workers,  and  counselors. 
Philhaven  is  a Mennonite  mental  health  center. 

Manitoba  Mennonites  have  been  encour- 
aged to  fast  and  pray  once  a week  for  world 
peace  and  for  Assembly  12  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference,  which  will  be  held  in  their  province 
in  July.  The  encouragement  came  in  a unani- 
mous vote  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Manitoba  in 
Winnipeg.  The  delegates  urged  that  people 
spend  Friday  noontimes  “praying  that  God’s 
spirit  of  love  and  peacemaking  will  guide” 
through  Assembly  12  and  beyond  and  “that 
Christ’s  peace  be  continually  spread  throughout 
the  world.” 

New  appointments: 

•Stanley  Earhart,  executive  director,  Key- 
stone Bible  Institutes,  starting  in  January.  He 
succeeds  Chester  Wenger,  who  served  on  a 
part-time  basis  since  the  beginning  in  1971.  The 
institutes  are  one-week  Bible-training  events 
held  each  year  in  several  locations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  are  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite 
Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Earhart  has  served  many  years  as  a 
Church  of  the  Brethren  pastor  and  administra- 
tor in  Pennsylvania. 

• Kevin  Scheerer,  Herald  Press  merchandise 
manager  for  Canada,  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  starting  in  December.  He  succeeds  Dale 
Wagler,  who  took  a job  with  Protrend  Construc- 
tion Company.  Scheerer  worked  previously  for 
House  of  Cedar  in  Waterloo,  Ont.,  and  for 
Scheerer  Feeds  in  Newton,  Ont.  The  Herald 
Press  Canada  office  is  in  Waterloo. 


• Harold  Zimmerman,  Choice  Books  district 
supervisor  for  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  December. 
He  succeeds  William  Weidman.  Zimmerman 
worked  previously  for  31  years  in  various  depart- 
ments at  Victor  Weaver  Company  in  New  Hol- 
land, Pa. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Mahlon  Miller  became  pastor  of  Hopewell 
Mennonite  Church,  Elverson,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  7.  He 
served  previously  for  12  years  as  pastor  of 
Trinity  Mennonite  Church,  Morton,  111. 

•Larry  Moyer  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Rocky  Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  on  Dec.  31.  He  was  licensed  in  1987. 

• Dennis  Watts  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Waters  Mennonite  Church,  Lively,  Ont.,  on  Nov. 
12.  He  has  been  the  pastor  since  1983. 

• David  Brubacher  resigned  as  pastor  of  Poole 
(Ont.)  Mennonite  Church,  effective  in  April. 

• Gerald  Schwartzentruber  resigned  as  pastor 
of  Wellesley  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church,  effective 
in  May. 

•Linford  Good  was  ordained  as  associate 
pastor  of  Marietta  (Pa.)  Community  Chapel  on 
Dec.  17.  He  was  licensed  in  1988. 

Coming  events: 

• Art  Exhibit,  Jan.  11-Mar.  3,  at  The  People’s 
Place,  Intercourse,  Pa.  Entitled  “Drawings  on 
Clay  and  Paper,”  the  exhibit  features  the  work 
of  Jewell  Gross  Brenneman  of  Bethesda,  Md. 
More  information  from  The  People’s  Place, 
Intercourse,  PA  17534;  phone  717-768-7171. 

• Mennonite-Haida  Seminar,  Aug.  1-12,  in 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  B.C.  The  purpose  is 
to  build  understanding  between  Mennonites  and 
Haida  Indians  and  will  include  tours  of  Haida 
territory.  The  event  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Canada  and  MCC  British 
Columbia  Native  Concerns.  More  information 
from  the  Native  Concerns  office  at  31872  S. 
Fraser  Way,  Clearbrook,  BC  V2T  1V3;  phone 
604-859-4141. 

• CPS  Reunion,  July  20-22,  at  Mountain  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Kalispell,  Mont.  This  is  for 


YES  teams  go  to  four  countries.  Four  Youth  Evangelism  Service  teams 
sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  left  on  Jan.  2 for  short- 
term assignments  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  West  Germany,  Honduras,  and 
Mexico.  They  spent  the  previous  14  weeks  in  preparation  at  the  YES  Disci- 
pleship  Center  in  Philadelphia.  The  team  members  are:  Front  row  (left  to 
right) — Ruthie  Westmeier,  Marlene  Hess,  Rebecca  Preston,  Denise  Martin, 
Elaine  Lapp,  Elaine  Shenk,  and  Elizabeth  Miller.  Second  row — Charlotte 
Yoder,  Janice  Keeler,  Julia  Weaver,  Juanita  Martin,  Catherine  Case,  Diana 
Gerhardt,  Cheryl  Lyndaker,  and  Heather  Housel.  Third  row — Edgar  Flores, 
Todd  Miller,  Eugene  Kraybill,  Michael  Good,  A1  Godshall,  Darrell  Eberly, 
Charles  Norton,  Jim  Shrock,  and  Randy  King. 
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World  War  II  conscientious  objectors  who 
served  in  Camp  55  of  Civilian  Public  Service 
near  Belton,  Mont.  More  information  from  Al- 
fred Zook  at  2912  N.  Keystone  St.,  Burbank,  CA 
91504;  phone  818-842-7473. 

• 1-W/VS  Reunion,  July  7-8,  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  This  is  for  people  who  served  in  that  city 
under  the  1-W  alternative  service  program  and 
under  Voluntary  Service.  More  information  from 
Charles  Kalous  at  3775  Susanna  Dr.,  Cincinnati, 
OH  45251;  phone  513-741-7866. 

Change  of  address:  Mahlon  Miller  from  Mor- 
ton, 111.,  to  R.  1,  Box  58,  Morgantown,  PA  19543. 


New  members 


West  Union,  Parnell,  Iowa:  Kevin  Lammer 
and  Kim  Miller  by  baptism,  and  Bob  Libby  by 
confession  of  faith. 

Media,  Oxford,  Pa.:  Kathy  Ayers  and  Linda 
Muggleworth  by  baptism,  and  Robin  Stoltzfus 
by  confession  of  faith. 

Covenant  Community,  Souderton,  Pa.: 

Susan  Chirico. 

Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  Mary 
Herschberger  by  baptism,  and  Morris  and  Alma 
Hatton  and  Mike  Herschberger  by  confession  of 
faith. 

Parkview,  Kokomo,  Ind.:  Chrisann  Kendall 
by  confession  of  faith. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
Gospel  Herald  "if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Eichelberger-Meyer.  Doyle  Eichelberger, 
Shickley,  Nebr.,  Salem  cong.,  and  LeeAnn 
Meyer,  Bruning,  Nebr.,  by  Wilton  Detweiler, 
Sept.  9. 

Troyer-Ross.  Matthew  Troyer,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Kidron  cong.,  and  Lisa  Ross,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Salem  cong.,  by  Richard  Ross,  grandfather  of 
the  bride,  and  Bill  Detweiler,  Dec.  23. 

Whatley-Munts.  Frank  A.  Whatley,  Jr.,  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Cynthia 
Munts,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Emmanuel  cong.,  by  Bill 
Nelson,  Dec.  16. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bauman,  Murray  and  Ingrid  (Enss),  Water- 
loo, Ont.,  first  child,  Matthew  Aaron,  Nov.  25. 

Doehrmann,  Tony  and  Ronda  (Wyse),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Eli  Anthony, 
Dec.  25. 

Frey,  Theodore  and  Merle  (Fast), 
Wallenstein,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Cressida 
Jane,  Oct.  30. 

Gehman,  Kenneth  Marlin  and  Susan  Jane 
(Landis),  Harleysville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Mattie 
Suzanne,  Dec.  24. 

Gerber,  Steve  and  Kris  (Richard),  Sterling, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Zachary  Oliver,  Dec.  23. 


Hershey,  Duane  and  Marilyn  (Stoltzfus), 
Cochranville,  Pa.,  third  son,  Robert  Dale,  Dec. 
7. 

Hershey,  Les  and  Lois  (Groff),  Kirkwood, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Lisa  Michelle, 
Dec.  15. 

Leis,  Galen  and  Fern  (Yantzi),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Dec.  17. 

Reinford,  Jerry  and  Mary  (Craft),  Schwenks- 
ville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Brandon  Scott, 
Dec.  14. 

Shelman,  Randy  and  Jan  (Boshart),  Winfield, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Brittany  Joelle,  Dec.  18. 

Simensen,  Philip  and  Betty  (Brubaker),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Logan  James,  Dec.  23. 

Thomas,  Ron  and  Melissa  (Yoder),  Middle- 
town,  Va.,  first  child,  Zachary  Doolin,  Nov.  30. 


Obituaries 


Cressman,  Katherine  Crager,  daughter  of 
Walter  and  Josephine  (Schull)  Crager,  was  born 
at  Morton,  111.,  Sept.  26,  1925;  died  of  a heart 
rupture  at  Peoria,  111.,  Nov.  11, 1989;  aged  64.  On 
July  31,  1954,  she  was  married  to  H.  Keith 
Cressman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Karl  and  Erik)  and  one  brother  (Elmer 
Crager).  She  was  a member  of  Willow  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  30,  in  charge  of  Ryan  Ahlgrim 
and  Brad  Faler. 

Martin,  Isaac  S.,  son  of  Titus  and  Edna 
(Sauder)  Martin,  was  born  in  Earl  Twp.,  Pa., 
Apr.  19,  1940;  was  murdered  at  Miami,  Fla.,  Dec. 
11,  1989;  aged  49.  On  May  7,  1960,  he  was 
married  to  Harriet  E.  Weber,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  Eire  4 children  (Dolores  Matamoros, 
Donna,  Dawn,  and  Loren),  his  parents,  5 sisters 
(Elizabeth  Martin,  Mary  Alice  Martin,  Phoebe 
Good,  Rhoda  S.  Kunkel,  and  Esther  LeFever), 
and  2 brothers  (Mark  and  Benjamin).  He  was  a 
member  of  Laurel  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
New  Holland  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Dec. 
17,  in  charge  of  Randy  Witmer  and  James  Hess; 
interment  in  New  Holland  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Howard,  son  of  Howard  D.  and  Clara 
(Ramseyer)  Miller,  was  born  at  Smithville,  Ohio, 
July  26,  1914;  died  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  Dec.  17, 
1989;  aged  75.  In  1936,  he  was  married  to  Irene 
Audet,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(William  H.),  2 daughters  (Peg  Psolla  and  Karen 
Woodward),  8 grandchildren,  2 stepgrandchild- 
ren,  7 great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Lloyd  and 
Leonard),  and  one  sister  (Louella  Thut).  He  was 
a member  of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  20,  in 
charge  of  Jim  Schrag,  Sharon  Speigle,  and  Rob- 
ert Schloneger;  interment  in  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Musser,  Irene  M.  Ramseyer,  daughter  of 
Alvin  C.  and  Melvine  (Yoder)  Ramseyer,  was 
born  at  Smithville,  Ohio,  Feb.  10,  1907;  died  at 
Smithville,  Ohio,  Dec.  14,  1989;  aged  82.  In  1932, 
she  was  married  to  Morris  Musser,  who  died  in 
1986.  Surviving  are  one  son  (James),  2 daughters 
(Morrene  Yoder  and  Margaret  Baker),  9 grand- 
children, 5 great-great-grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Alvin  and  Arden  Ramseyer),  and  6 sisters 
(Edna  Kaufman,  Erma  Johnson,  Esther  Miller, 
Francis  Gudy,  Mary  Kay  Gerig,  and  Phyllis 
Miller).  He  was  a member  of  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  16,  in  charge  of  Jim  Schrag,  Sharon 
Speigle,  and  Virgil  Vogt;  interment  in  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schultz,  Allan  L.,  son  of  John  L.  and  Barbara 
(Zehr)  Schultz,  was  born  in  Ellice  Twp.,  Ont., 


July  11,  1907;  died  at  Stratford  (Ont.)  General 
Hospital,  Dec.  11,  1989;  aged  82.  On  Sept.  26, 
1928,  he  was  married  to  Catherine  Schultz,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Betty 
Grove,  Arvilla  Leis,  and  Shirley  Schultz),  one 
son  (John  K.),  12  grandchildren,  and  12  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (Elmer)  and  one  grandson.  He  was  a 
member  of  Poole  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  14,  in  charge 
of  David  Brubacher;  interment  in  Poole  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Lewis  Y.,  son  of  Jacob  Y. 
and  Mary  (Yoder)  Swartzendruber,  was  born  in 
Clarion,  Iowa,  June  13,  1896;  died  at  Fillmore 
County  Hospital,  Geneva,  Nebr.,  Dec.  14,  1989; 
aged  93.  On  Feb.  23,  1918,  he  was  married  to 
Katie  Troyer,  who  died  in  October  1971.  Surviv- 
ing are  5 sons  (Virgil,  Jay,  Clyde,  Titus,  and 
Dan),  15  grandchildren,  and  27  great-grandchil- 
dren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 infant  sons 
and  one  great-granddaughter.  He  was  a member 
of  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Dec.  18,  in  charge  of  Wilton 
Detwiler  and  Lee  Schlegel;  interment  in  the 
Salem  Cemetery. 

Wineland,  Stanley  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh  Ken- 
neth and  Helen  Alice  (Haverfield)  Wineland, 
was  born  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Feb.  14,  1940;  died 
at  Thornville,  Ohio,  Nov.  21,  1989;  aged  49.  On 
June  24,  1961,  he  was  married  to  Shirley  Marie 
Schilt,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daugh- 
ters (Beth  Marie,  Mary  Kay  Wineland,  and  Amy 
Lynn  Shepard)  and  2 brothers  (David  and 
Larry).  He  was  a member  of  Huber  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Linnwood 
Baptist  Church  on  Nov.  25,  in  charge  of  Paul 
Conrad;  interment  in  Fairmount  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  interterm,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan. 
2-26 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  interterm,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Jan.  8-26 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  school  for  leadership 
training  (ministers  week),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  15-18 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting,  Winkler,  Man., 
Jan.  26-27 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  pastors  week, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  29-Feb.  2 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Feb.  9-10 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb. 
9-10 

Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission  executive  com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  16-18 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Feb.  22-24 

Mennonite  Health  Association  annual  meeting,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Feb.  23-28 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Newton,  Kans., 
Feb.  28-Mar.  1 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  mission  conference,  Irwin,  Ohio,  Mar. 
2-4 

Allegheny  Conference  delegates  spring  meeting,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Mar.  3 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  5-6 

Ohio  Conference  annual  session,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  8-10 
Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Mar.  9-10 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  9-10 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  10-11 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  13 
Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  15 
Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  16-18 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  22-24 

Conference  on  Menno  Simons,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  23-24 
Vision  95  Mid-Course  Review,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Mar.  26-27 
Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Freeport,  111.,  Mar.  30-31 
Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  July 
24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Reasons  for  church-state  conflict 
quietly  removed  in  East  Germany 

Almost  unnoticed  amid  the  dramatic 
opening  of  the  borders  of  East  Germany 
have  been  reforms  in  the  schools  and  the 
institution  of  alternate  service  for  consci- 
entious objectors.  The  changes  go  a long 
way  toward  eliminating  what  historically 
have  been  major  points  of  friction  between 
church  and  state  in  East  Germany. 

Military  education  already  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  school  program  and 
civics  taught  from  a Marxist-Leninist  point 
of  view  is  to  be  removed  by  next  fall.  A 
revised  text  has  also  been  proposed  for  the 
“promise”  made  during  the  so-called  youth 
dedication,  a ceremony  that  religious  lead- 
ers have  likened  to  a secular  confirmation. 

In  the  area  of  military  service,  the  long- 
requested  alternative  social  service  for 
conscientous  objectors  was  put  in  place 
recently  in  the  case  of  some  young  men 
who  are  being  used  to  make  up  for  losses 
of  medical  personnel  who  fled  to  the  West. 
Although  the  move  seems  to  have  been 
forced  earlier  than  expected  by  a crisis 
created  when  huge  numbers  of  health 
workers  joined  the  exodus,  there  are  indi- 
cations that  the  government  will  institute 
alternative  service  as  a regular  option. 

Churches  become  major  target  of 
military  in  El  Salvador’s  civil  war 

The  Lutheran  church  of  El  Salvador  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  in  exile.  Bishop 
Medardo  Gomez,  the  church’s  leader  who 
recently  fled  the  country  after  numerous 
death  threats,  is  setting  up  headquarters 
in  Guatemala.  The  thought  of  an  entire 
mainline  denomination  taking  its  opera- 
tions to  another  country  is  seen  by  many 
as  but  one  indication  of  the  religious  reality 
of  El  Salvador  today. 

Repression  of  religious  work  has  come 
across  as  a series  of  isolated  events,  the 
most  brutal  being  the  murders  of  six  Jesuit 
priests.  But  the  picture  being  painted  by 
fleeing  American  missionaries,  exiled 
Salvadoran  religious  leaders,  and  others  is 
one  of  a concerted  campaign  against 
churches. 

The  persecution  comes  amid  escalation 
of  the  war  between  the  U.S. -backed 
Salvadoran  military  and  leftist  rebels  who 
launched  a new  offensive  in  November. 
The  military  has  often  accused  churches  of 
harboring  leftist  sympathies,  and  Ameri- 
can religious  workers  have  been  among  its 


chief  targets.  After  heavy  pressure  from 
U.S.  church  groups,  Secretaiy  of  State 
James  Baker  III  sent  a letter  to  Salvadoran 
President  Alfredo  Cristiani  expressing 
concern  over  reports  of  mistreatment  of 
American  church  workers. 

The  small  and  vulnerable  Protestant 
churches  have  suffered  the  most,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers.  Lutherans,  Men- 
nonites,  and  Baptists  have  reported  almost 
daily  raids  by  the  military  on  their 
churches  and  social  service  agencies.  Vir- 
tually the  entire  leadership  of  the  country’s 
Episcopal  Church  is  now  behind  bars. 

By  all  accounts,  the  persecution  has  led 
to  the  near  dismantling  of  what  is  known 
as  the  “church  of  the  poor” — churches 
committed  to  working  with  the  country’s 
poor  majority — and  to  the  dispersal  of 
church  workers,  Americans  as  well  as 
Salvadorans.  Although  attacks  on  churches 
are  not  new  in  El  Salvador,  religious  lead- 
ers say  the  current  campaign  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  ever  and  more  out  in  the  open. 


New  Zealand  Anglicans  elect  world’s 
first  female  head  bishop 

In  a surprise  move,  Anglicans  in  New 
Zealand  have  elected  the  first  female  to 
head  a diocese  anywhere  in  the  worldwide 
Anglican  Church.  Elected  to  succeed  Bish- 
op Peter  Mann  in  the  Diocese  of  Dunedin 
is  Penelope  Ann  Bansall  Jamieson,  who 
has  been  a priest  for  six  years. 

The  election  of  Jamieson,  who  becomes 
the  second  female  ever  elected  an  Anglican 
bishop,  took  by  surprise  even  the  leader- 
ship of  the  200,000-member  Anglican  com- 
munity in  New  Zealand,  where  females 
have  been  eligible  for  the  priesthood  since 
1977.  The  election  takes  place  just  over 
one  year  after  Barbara  Harris  of  Philadel- 
phia was  elected  the  first  female  bishop  in 
any  Anglican  church  anywhere.  Harris 
serves  as  a suffragan,  or  assisting,  bishop 
in  the  Episcopal  Church’s  Diocese  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Gorbachev  at  Vatican:  permanent 
relations,  papal  visit  may  result 

Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Soviet  President 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  concluded  a historic 
encounter  in  the  Vatican  recently  with  a 
decision  to  establish  official  and  perma- 
nent relations — a first  step  toward  full 
diplomatic  ties  after  72  years  of  estrange- 
ment between  the  officially  atheist  country 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Gorbachev  also  pledged  to  increase  reli- 
gious freedom  for  all  believers  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  invited  John  Paul  to  visit 
his  country.  The  visit  by  Gorbachev  was 
the  first  meeting  ever  between  a pope  and 
a Soviet  communist  leader  and  the  first 
between  a pope  and  a Russian  ruler  since 


1845. 

In  a speech  which  ended  with  a papal 
blessing  for  Gorbachev,  his  mission,  his 
family,  and  his  country,  John  Paul  said  he 
saw  the  Soviet  leader’s  visit  “as  a seed  full 
of  promises  for  the  future.  It  allows  us,  in 
fact,  to  view  with  greater  confidence  the 
future  of  the  community  of  believers  in  the 
Soviet  Union.”  He  made  a strong  appeal, 
however,  for  the  need  for  greater  religious 
freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union,  indirectly 
calling  for  legalization  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church,  which  in  1946  was  forci- 
bly absorbed  into  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church. 

In  his  statement,  Gorbachev  described 
his  encounter  with  John  Paul  as  “a  truly 
extraordinary  event.”  He  said  that  all  peo- 
ple “have  a right  to  satisfy  their  spiritual 
needs”  and  that  a new  law  on  freedom  of 
conscience  would  soon  be  adopted.  De- 
parting from  the  previous  views  of  his 
government,  Gorbachev  said  that  the  state 
should  not  interfere  in  matters  of  individ- 
ual conscience  and  that  religious  and  moral 
values  are  beneficial  to  the  renewal  of  his 
country. 


Hindus  in  India  try  to  convert 
tribal  Christians  to  Hinduism 

Militant  Hindu  organizations  in  India  are 
trying  to  convert  tribal  Christians  to 
Hinduism  in  response  to  the  influence 
Christian  missionaries  are  having  on  some 
tribal  communities.  To  counter  the  ten- 
dency among  poor  tribals  to  become  Chris- 
tians in  response  to  educational  and  social 
services  provided  by  missionaries,  Hindus 
have  begun  offering  gifts  of  cash  and  cloth 
to  tribals  who  renounce  Christianity  and 
become  Hindus.  A recent  report  in  some 
leading  newspapers  said  that  8,000  Chris- 
tian tribals  had  been  converted  to 
Hinduism. 


Ecumenical  pamphlet  challenges 
direction  of  British  society 

British  society  is  being  driven  in  a direc- 
tion that  contradicts  gospel  teaching,  ac- 
cording to  a pamphlet  that  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  heads  of  most  of  the 
nation’s  major  churches.  Titled  “Hearing 
the  Cry  of  the  Poor,”  the  pamphlet  was 
issued  recently  in  London  by  an  ecumeni- 
cal lobby  called  Christian  Action  for  the 
Poor.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  leading 
Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  prelates,  the 
moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  presidents  of  the  Methodist  and  Bap- 
tist conferences.  The  pamphlet  criticizes 
homelessness,  the  closing  of  hospital 
wards,  the  underfunding  of  government 
services,  and  what  it  calls  an  unfair  taxa- 
tion system,  and  calls  for  the  building  of  a 
new  social  order  in  Britain. 
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The  legacy  of  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


Two  days  after  I learned  of  Guy  Hershberger’s 
death  at  the  age  of  93  (reported  last  week  in 
“Mennoscope”),  I noted  four  of  his  books  side- 
by-side  on  my  office  bookshelf.  I think  these 
four  gather  up  the  essence  of  what  he  has  left  to 
us. 

The  four  are  War,  Peace,  and  Nonresistance 
(1944);  The  Recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  Vision 
(1957);  The  Way  of  the  Cross  in  Human  Relations 
(1958);  and  Kingdom,  Cross,  and  Community 
(1976).  The  first  and  the  third  he  wrote,  the  sec- 
ond he  edited  on  behalf  of  H.  S.  Bender,  and 
the  fourth  was  assembled  in  his  honor. 

Guy  Hershberger  was  a farm  boy  from  Iowa 
who  came  from  Hesston  College  to  Goshen  Col- 
lege in  1925  to  teach  history,  sociology,  and  eth- 
ics. He  emerged  in  the  ’30s  as  an  advocate  for 
the  Mennonite  peace  position  and  helped  to  pro- 
vide a rationale  for  Civilian  Public  Service  in 
place  of  military  service  during  World  War  II. 

Following  that  war  he  became  a protagonist 
for  the  Mennonite  Community  movement,  a lay- 
oriented  effort  to  make  the  Mennonite  faith  ef- 
fective on  a weekday  basis.  By  1947  this  concern 
had  its  own  magazine,  The  Mennonite  Commu- 
nity. Never  viable  financially,  after  seven  years  it 
was  merged  with  The  Christian  Monitor  to  be- 
come Christian  Living. 

In  the  mid-’40s  Mennonites  were  largely  rural 
and  small-town  people  and  The  Mennonite  Com- 
munity idealized  rural  and  small  community  life. 
But  by  1951  a committee  of  which  Hershberger 
was  executive  began  to  sponsor  what  were  called 
“Students-in-Industry”  units  and  that  is  when  I 
first  met  him.  I was  part  of  a group  of  about  a 
dozen  students  who  went  to  Detroit  to  seek  jobs 
and  learn  about  the  life  of  laboring  people. 

In  line  with  his  concern  for  alternatives, 
Hershberger  negotiated  with  the  United  Auto 
Workers  a special  status  for  conscientious  objec- 
tors to  labor  violence.  We  received  a special 
card  and  the  understanding  that  our  dues  would 
go  into  a nonviolent  charity  fund  (I  think  it  was). 
Those  of  us  who  had  not  known  him  personally 
were  rather  awed  by  his  status  as  the  author  of 
the  foundational  War,  Peace,  and  Nonresistance. 
But  we  were  somewhat  assured  when  he  visited 
us  during  the  summer  and  later  wrote  us  a letter 
with  the  complimentary  close,  “Bushels  of  love 
and  roses”! 

When  I came  to  Scottdale  in  1952  I worked 
first  with  The  Mennonite  Community  and  then 


with  Christian  Living  and  so  my  path  occasion- 
ally intersected  with  Hershberger’s.  I observed 
on  a couple  of  occasions  that  his  roses  could 
have  thorns.  He  was  a consulting  editor  to  the 
magazine  and  at  a yearly  staff  meeting  read  a 
paper  which  seemed  to  me  an  attack  on  one  of 
the  younger  Turks  whose  ethical  formulation  var- 
ied from  the  Hershberger  line. 

Perhaps  they  understood  each  other  better 
than  I did.  Hershberger’s  work  from  the  begin- 
ning involved  controversy.  Numbers  of  Menno- 
nite leaders  did  not  agree  with  his  chapter  on 
war  in  the  Old  Testament  and  J.  L.  Stauffer 
wrote  an  alternative  interpretation.  A later  dis- 
agreement grew  out  of  his  continued  proprietary 
interest  in  Christian  Living.  He  was  invited  to 
write  an  article  for  the  25th  anniversary  issue, 
but  he  and  the  editor  failed  to  agree  on  style 
and  length  (if  I recall  correctly).  This  opened  the 
way  for  a debate  regarding  the  rationale  for  the 
magazine  and  how  it  should  be  carried  out.  Ex- 
tensive discussion  followed,  but  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  the  conflict  was  never  completely 
resolved. 

Hershberger’s  contribution  to  Mennonite  ethi- 
cal thought  and  practice  is  summarized  by  The- 
ron  Schlabach  in  the  first  chapter  of  Kingdom, 
Cross,  and  Community.  He  suggests  that 
Hershberger  has  been  able  to  focus  a Mennonite 
vision  of  faithfulness. 

Hershberger  himself  is  heard  from  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  book  with  the  text  of  a sermon  ti- 
tled “Our  Citizenship  Is  in  Heaven.”  The  title 
and  text  are  from  Philippians  3:20  and  there  is 
extensive  quotation  from  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus, 
a second-century  commentary  on  the  text. 

The  emphasis  of  the  sermon  is  on  Christian  re- 
sponsibility as  described  in  a line  in  Diognetus 
which  proposes  that  it  is  Christians  who  “hold 
the  world  together”  (p.  276).  It  is  a bold,  almost 
arrogant  vision  and  how  is  it  to  be  brought 
about?  Not  by  grabbing  for  the  reins  of  power, 
in  Hershberger’s  view,  but  by  following  the  eth- 
ics of  heaven  and  by  testifying  to  those  in  power 
concerning  what  they  should  do. 

Other  writers  in  the  volume  comment  on  some 
of  the  ambiguities  perceived  in  such  a simple  for- 
mulation of  our  responsibility.  But  there  it  re- 
mains, a focussed  vision,  as  Schlabach  has 
identified  it,  one  still  worth  doing  business  with 
if  only  to  take  issue  with  its  radical  simplicity  in 
a complex  world. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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What  next  for 
North  Americans? 


by  Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul  Longacre 

We  ran  into  each  other  walking  across  campus 
at  Normal  89  last  summer.  Steve  has  been  active 
in  Christian  service  for  over  10  years,  since  his 
time  as  a water  technician  in  Africa  with  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  Through  occasional 
phone  calls  and  chance  meetings  over  the  years, 
we  have  stayed  in  touch  with  Steve’s  ministry. 

We  know  of  his  active,  ongoing  interest  in  the 
worldwide  church.  We  also  know  about  the 
breadth  of  his  involvements  in  his  local  congrega- 
tion, and  how  his  own  home  has  become  a sign 
of  the  global  family  as  he  and  his  wife  have  in- 
cluded in  their  circle  several  children  from  other 
cultures. 


At  Normal  89,  Steve  talked  wistfully  about  the 
time  when  their  family  would  again  be  able  to  go 
“into  church  work.” 

“Steve,”  we  responded  immediately,  “you  are 
in  church  work.” 

Like  many  others  whose  lives  have  been 
changed  by  learning  more  about  how  God  is 
working  throughout  the  world,  Steve  is  asking 
about  the  future  of  North  Americans  in  mission. 
As  we  complete  both  written  and  oral  reports  on 
what  we  have  learned  over  the  past  two  years, 
we,  too,  are  reflecting  on  the  question:  “What 
next  for  North  Americans  in  mission?”  Here  are 
four  responses  that  have  emerged. 


North 
American 
mission 
workers 
are 
welcome 
when  they 
live 

sensitively 
and  openly 
and  simply 
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midst  of 
other 
cultures 
and 
religions. 


1.  Examining  the  biblical  mandate  for  mis- 
sion. We  are  absolutely  convinced  that  the  Bible 
both  calls  all  God’s  people  into  mission  and  of- 
fers insights  on  how  that  mission  should  be  car- 
ried out.  But  our  experience  has  led  us  to 
question  how  singularly  North  American  mission 
efforts  have  been  built  on  what  is  known  as  the 
“great  commission”  (Matt.  28:18-20).  “We  need 
to  relate  the  whole  of  the  biblical  canon  to  the 
whole  of  mission,”  said  a British  Bible  professor. 

A missionary  in  Spain  added  a more  personal 
perspective  when  talking  to  us.  “Most  Americans 
think  Matthew  28  says:  ‘Only  Americans  are  to 
go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel.’” 

Jesus  himself  does  not  refer  to  the  Matthew 
28  statement  as  a “great”  commission.  In  fact, 
what  Jesus  labels  as  “great”  is  the  command- 
ment: “ ‘Love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your 
heart  and  with  all  your  soul  and  with  all  your 
mind.’  This  is  the  first  and  greatest  command- 
ment. And  the  second  is  like  it:  ‘Love  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself  ” (Matt.  22:37-40). 

As  North  Americans  think  about  the  call  to 
mission,  we  need  to  keep  various  parts  of  the 
biblical  witness  together.  Beginning  with  the  gos- 
pels, we  need  to  recall  Jesus’  own  mission  state- 
ment (Luke  4:16-20).  We  need  to  study  the 
instructions  Jesus  gave  his  disciples  when  he 
sent  them  out  during  his  own  ministry  on  earth 
(Matt.  10:1-15).  And  we  need  to  look  at  the  other 
post- resurrection  commissions  in  John  20:21  and 
Acts  1:8.  Sisters  and  brothers  in  many  places 
have  told  us  that  North  American  interest  in  mis- 
sion must  be  shaped  much  more  than  it  has 
been  by  Jesus’  words  about  preaching  good 
news  to  the  poor,  taking  no  second  cloak,  and 
being  sent  as  God  sent  Jesus  into  the  world. 

2.  Hearing  a conditional  invitation.  North 
American  Mennonites  in  mission  have  learned 
that  an  invitation  from  a sister  church  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  send  workers  into  a setting  where 

Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul  Longacre,  Akron,  Pa.,  led  the 
two-year  Mennonite  International  Study  Project  which  was 
completed  in  the  fall.  It  was  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  and 
three  conferences  that  have  overseas  mission  work.  This 
article  is  the  ninth — and  final — in  a series  of  reports  from 
the  couple. 


other  Christians  are  at  work.  Until  now,  we  have 
not  thought  very  much  about  how  and  whether 
we  are  invited  into  settings  where  we  do  not 
have  direct  contacts.  In  our  travels,  we  were  im- 
pressed with  how  much  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  still  demonstrate  hospitality  for  North 
American  mission  workers.  But  we  also  learned 
that  such  hospitality  is  offered  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

Our  friends  clearly  stated  why  North  American 
mission  workers  are  welcome.  We  are  welcome 
when  we  participate  in  work  as  outlined  by  a 
local,  regional,  or  national  church.  We  are  wel- 
come to  provide  certain  kinds  of  technical  exper- 
tise. We  are  welcome  to  the  extent  that  we  live 
sensitively  and  openly  in  the  midst  of  other  cul- 
tures and  religions.  We  are  welcome  if  we  live 
simply.  We  are  welcome  if  we  have  already  dem- 
onstrated our  abilities  in  the  work  of  the  church 
at  home.  We  are  welcome  as  we  accompany  local 
Christians  in  the  lonely  struggle  for  justice  and 
peace  in  their  own  environments. 

And  we  are  welcome  as  an  expression  of  the 
universality  of  the  body  of  Christ.  An  Egyptian 
Christian  summarized:  “People  from  outside  can 
be  living  symbols  of  the  worldwide  church.  This 
reality  must  be  conditioned  by  the  acceptance  of 
outside  Christians  that  the  church  is  not  only 
universal,  but  local.” 

Our  friends  also  listed  conditions  under  which 
they  would  not  welcome  North  American  mission 
workers. 

Mission  workers  are  resented  when  too  many 
of  them  are  in  one  place,  and  when  all  those  mis- 
sionaries are  working  on  their  own  without  con- 
sulting local  Christians.  “We  are  being  flooded 
with  Americans,”  said  one  French  pastor,  “and 
most  of  them  start  their  own  churches  without 
even  learning  about  other  churches  working  in 
the  same  community.”  North  Americans  are 
often  not  welcome  because  they  are  too  wealthy 
and  their  daily  life  needs  seem  too  great. 

We  are  not  welcome  when  we  try  to  get  around 
a country’s  legal  restrictions  on  mission  activity 
by  foreign  workers  within  its  borders.  One  Mid- 
dle Eastern  church  leader  described  the  troubles 
which  come  to  local  believers  when  Christians 
from  outside  carry  on  illegal  activities.  “They 
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can  leave,”  he  said.  “But  as  Christians  who  stay 
behind,  we  are  held  responsible  for  what  they 
do.” 

North  Americans  are  also  unwelcome  when 
they  come  to  a place  of  work  with  plans  and  solu- 
tions worked  out  beforehand;  when  they  act  as 
agents,  consciously  or  unwittingly,  of  U.S.  govern- 
ment foreign  policy,  and  when  they  are  culturally 
insensitive  and  arrogant. 

3.  Sharing  control  with  other  Christians. 

The  administration  of  program  and  the  use  of 
money  are  two  areas  which  create  problems  in 
the  relationships  between  churches  in  the  North 
and  churches  in  the  South.  Northern  Christians 
are  handicapped  by  our  training  to  think  in 
terms  of  money  and  program  as  the  primary  re- 
sources of  the  church.  When  we  come  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  such  resources  in  our  brief- 
cases, and  Christians  in  other  places  meet  us 
with  the  resources  of  a live  experience  of  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  presence  or  the  practice  of  daily 
mutual  aid,  a balance  is  hard  to  find. 

Brothers  and  sisters  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  tell  us  that  money  is  needed  and  impor- 
tant to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  church.  But 
they  also  warn  us  that  it  is  dangerous.  Money  is 
dangerous  because  Northerners  have  it,  hence 
controlling  the  decision-making  processes  that 
go  along  with  it.  It  is  also  dangerous  because  fo- 
cusing on  money  often  erodes  relationships  and 
eats  away  at  other  gifts  of  the  church. 

Two  years  of  listening  to  conversations  about 
money  has  led  us  to  plead,  not  for  less  giving  on 
the  part  of  the  Northern  church,  but  for  North- 
ern Christians  to  relax  our  control  of  our  finan- 
cial resources.  If  we  can  do  this,  it  may  both 
allow  new  interdependent  systems  of  responsibil- 
ity for  using  God’s  money  to  develop,  and  help 
us  learn  that  our  financial  resources  are  not  the 
most  important  part  of  fulfilling  the  church’s  mis- 
sion. 

At  the  cutting  edge  of  Christian  witness  in  the 
1990s  are  at  least  two  environments:  religiously 
pluralistic  societies  and  post-modern,  secular, 
urban  cultures.  In  both  of  those  settings  the  mes- 
sage of  other  Christians  to  North  American 
Christians  is  clear — mission  work  needs  to  be 
done  cooperatively  and  in  consultation  with  local 
Christians.  Different  groups  of  Mennonites  need 
to  learn  to  work  together,  and  even  further,  Men- 
nonites need  to  join  more  freely  in  witness  with 
other  Christians. 

Mennonite  believers  in  situations  as  diverse  as 
India,  Argentina,  and  England  emphasized  the 
need  for  Christians  to  have  a common  witness  in 
order  to  make  sense  to  society  around  them.  “In 
a world  such  as  ours,  which  banner  do  we 


raise?”  asked  an  Indonesian  Mennonite  Bible 
teacher.  “Do  we  stand  for  our  own  name  and  tra- 
dition or  for  Christ?” 

4.  Taking  seriously  our  work  at  home.  One 

way  to  take  seriously  the  work  at  home  is  to  in- 
crease our  involvement  in  confronting  systems 
that  impede  the  mission  of  the  church  in  other 
places.  For  example,  brothers  and  sisters  in  Cen- 
tral America  call  on  us  to  challenge  U.S.  policy 
when  our  government  supports  military  regimes 
which  allow  church  workers  to  be  tortured  and 
killed. 

In  our  travels,  we  heard  of  pastors  in  Zaire 
and  Burma  and  Guatemala  whose  children  are 
hungry.  We  must  ask  what  our  responsibility  is 
toward  making  possible  a believable  Christian 
witness  in  that  setting.  We  have  traditionally 
thought  about  ways  to  share  our  food  with  hun- 
gry people  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  must 
also  work  on  life  patterns  which  take  food  re- 
sources such  as  cocoa  and  coffee  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  rather  than  helping  those 
parts  of  the  world  to  grow  crops  which  feed 
themselves. 

Directly  and  indirectly  Christian  brothers  and 
sisters  also  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  first  mis- 
sion task  of  Northern  Christians  is  in  our  own  en- 
vironments. One  way  in  which  this  became  clear 
was  the  understanding,  shared  by  nearly  every- 
one we  talked  to,  that  the  work  of  evangelism  is 
best  done  person-to-person,  by  people  who  build 
bonds  of  friendship  and  who  have  reasons  for  un- 
derstanding one  another. 

There  is  a great  need  for  the  good  news  to 
reach  unbelieving  North  America,  and  this  work 
is  first  of  all  for  North  Americans.  Cross-cultural 
persons  also  have  an  important  place  in  the  wit- 
ness of  the  church.  But  we  must  learn  a new  ex- 
citement about  the  vision  of  evangelizing  our 
neighbors  and  about  allowing  the  ripple  effect  to 
spread  the  good  news,  as  Jesus  suggested  in 
Acts  1:8.  We  must  also  respect  the  word  of  be- 
lievers in  other  places  when  they  tell  us  that  they 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  work  of 
evangelism  in  their  communities  and  countries. 

As  we  look  into  the  1990s  and  ask  ourselves 
what  our  mission  will  be,  we  can  perhaps  summa- 
rize all  of  these  points  in  a statement  by  Lesslie 
Newbigin,  a British  pastor  and  for  many  years  a 
missionary  in  India:  “It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is 
the  primary  missionary;  our  role  is  secondary. 
Mission  is  not  a burden  laid  upon  the  church;  it 
is  a gift  and  a promise  to  the  church  that  is  faith- 
ful.” We  believe  we  are  being  called  to  new  de- 
grees of  faithfulness  in  response  to  the  work  of 
God’s  Spirit.  ^ 


The 

message 
to  North 
American 
Christians 
is  clear- 
mission 
work  needs 
to  be  done 
cooperatively 
and  in 
consultation 
with  local 
Christians. 
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Refugees  at  our  door 


by  Phil  Richard 

When  Central  American  refugees  cross  the  bor- 
der from  Mexico  into  the  United  States,  their 
search  for  refuge,  freedom,  and  security  has  just 
begun.  These  who  have  fled  their  homelands  for 
a variety  of  reasons  need  food,  shelter,  clothes, 
and  a job.  Some  Mennonites  have  welcomed 
them,  but  the  need  exceeds  the  response. 

The  refugees’  plight  begins  as  they  cross  the 
border.  Their  main  obstacle  is  not  the  Rio 
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Grande  River,  but  border  guards  with  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  The  bor- 
der guards  are  often  waiting  to  arrest  those  who 
enter  the  U.S.  illegally. 

Those  arrested  at  the  border  at  Brownsville, 
Texas,  are  taken  to  the  Port  Isabel  Service  Pro- 
cessing Center — a 315-acre  detention  site  near 
Brownsville.  The  center  houses  about  1,000  refu- 
gees, many  more  than  the  600-700  persons  it  was 
built  to  hold.  So  some  refugees  live  in  dismal 
tent  cities  run  by  the  federal  government  or  in 
temporary  Red  Cross  shelters.  All  told,  an  esti- 
mated 2,000  refugees  are  in  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley. 

Brownsville  church.  Some  refugees  come  to 
Iglesia  Menonita  del  Cordero — the  Hispanic 
Mennonite  congregation  in  Brownsville.  Irma 
Aramburu  has  directed  the  church’s  refugee  pro- 
gram since  it  began  in  1984.  She  and  Eduardo 
Hinojosa,  another  church  member,  operate  the 
program;  her  husband,  John,  also  helps.  Their 
program  receives  financial  assistance  from  sev- 
eral Mennonite  congregations  in  North  America. 

Irma  orients  refugees  to  the  United  States,  in- 
forms them  what  they  can  and  cannot  legally  do, 
and  tries  to  provide  for  their  immediate  needs. 
The  needs  vary  and  include  food,  housing,  cloth- 
ing, and  assistance  in  contacting  relatives  else- 
where in  North  America. 

Irma  said,  “We  think  we  should  help  them; 
the  Bible  tells  us  to.  They  may  not  all  be  politi- 
cal refugees,  but  they  are  hungry,  scared,  and  try- 
ing to  find  someone  they  can  trust.” 

Voluntary  Service  workers  with  Mennonite 


Phil  Richard,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  information  services 
manager  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


Board  of  Missions  also  assist  the  refugees.  Lyn 
Raymond  serves  at  Casa  Oscar  Romero — a 
Roman  Catholic  shelter  a block  from  the  Men- 
nonite church. 

Casa  Romero  provides  food  and  housing  to  ref- 
ugees legally,  Lyn  said.  “We  tell  them  their  legal 
options  and  answer  questions;  they  make  then- 
own  decisions.”  Staff  help  complete  asylum  pa- 
pers if  refugees  choose  to  apply. 

Overground  Railroad.  In  nearby  Harlingen, 
VSer  Virgil  Wiebe  serves  with  the  Overground 
Railroad,  which  identifies  refugees  who  may  qual- 
ify for  asylum  in  Canada.  Virgil  and  other  Over- 
ground Railroad  staff  interview  refugees  from  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras.  Once  they 
believe  a refugee  has  a strong  case,  they  assist 
the  refugee  in  applying  for  political  asylum  in 
the  U.S.,  the  first  step  in  Overground  Railroad 
process. 

Most  refugees  on  the  Overground  Railroad 
track  then  travel  by  bus  to  Jubilee  Partners — a 
Christian  community  and  service  organization  in 
Comer,  Georgia.  During  the  few  months  there, 
the  refugees  attend  English  classes,  learn  about 
U.S.  culture  and  society,  and  prepare  for  inter- 
views with  the  Canadian  consulate  in  Atlanta. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  gaining  asylum  in  Canada,  a 
process  which  may  take  up  to  a year. 

During  the  wait,  Overground  Railroad  links  ref- 
ugees with  host  churches,  mostly  in  the  Mid- 
west. One  of  those  host  churches  is  Waterford 
Mennonite  Church  in  Goshen,  Indiana.  The 
church’s  refugee  committee  sponsored  Southeast 
Asians  in  the  early  1980s  and  has  hosted  five 
Salvadoran  refugees  more  recently.  Tasks  in- 
clude locating  and  providing  housing,  supplying 
food  as  needed,  finding  jobs  and  providing  trans- 
portation, meeting  medical  needs,  arranging  En- 
glish-language classes,  and  helping  with  adap- 
tations to  a new  setting  (including  colder 
weather  and  a different  culture). 

Around  Christmas  1985,  the  Waterford  refugee 
committee  welcomed  Benjamin  from  El  Salva- 
dor. His  job  at  a boat  factory  paid  the  way  for 
his  wife,  Raquel,  to  join  him  in  the  spring  of 
1986.  When  she  arrived,  the  couple  took  up  resi- 
dence with  Murray  and  Helen  Bowman  and  then- 
two  small  children  in  Goshen. 

One  lingering  question  is  when  refugees  will  re- 
ceive political  asylum  and  can  move  to  Canada. 
Benjamin  and  Raquel  moved  to  the  Kitchener, 
Ontario,  area  in  September  1986.  Murray  linked 
Benjamin  and  Raquel  with  a Spanish-speaking 
group  that  relates  closely  with  Murray’s  home 
congregation,  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Kitche- 
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ner.  The  Hispanic  group  of  about  30  is  mostly 
Central  American  refugees  who  have  arrived  in 
recent  years. 

Hosts  needed.  Meanwhile,  the  need  for  host 
churches  like  Waterford  continues,  according  to 
David  Janzen,  director  of  the  Overground  Rail- 
road, which  is  based  in  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Helen  and  Murray  believe  Mennonites  should 
help  Central  American  refugees.  Helen  empha- 
sized that  “it  hasn’t  been  that  long,  several  gen- 
erations ago,  that  our  forebears  were  refugees.  A 
year  after  Benjamin  and  Raquel  moved  to  Kitch- 
ener, their  two  daughters  were  able  to  join  them. 

Helen  admitted  that  hosting  Benjamin  and 


Raquel  for  three  months  was  stressful  at  times. 
“But  to  see  the  family  back  together  again  in 
Canada  makes  all  the  hard  work  worthwhile.  If 
more  persons  could  be  included  in  those  wonder- 
ful moments,  more  churches  might  be  encour- 
aged to  get  involved.” 


Congregations  interested  in  hosting  Central  American 
refugees  through  Overground  Railroad  should  contact  that 
organization  at  722  Monroe  St.,  Evanston,  IL  60202;  phone 
312-328-0772. 


Persons  interested  in  assisting  Central  American  refugees 
through  Voluntary  Service  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
should  contact  the  Church  Relations  Department  at  MBM, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 


Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

Why  I willingly 
pay  my  taxes 

While  paying  taxes  may  be  an  economic 
burden  to  some,  may  be  a question  of 
conscience  to  others,  and  may  be  an  ac- 
counting nightmare  for  many  more,  I will- 
ingly pay  my  taxes.  Why? 

1.  It  is  a matter  of  submission. 

“Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  gov- 
erning authorities.  For  there  is  no  author- 
ity except  from  God,  and  the  authorities 
that  exist  are  appointed  by  God.  There- 
fore whoever  resists  the  authority  resists 
the  ordinance  of  God,  and  those  who  resist 
will  bring  judgment  on  themselves.” 

— Romans  13:1-2 

I am  called  to  not  only  submit  to  God 
and  to  submit  to  my  church  leaders  but 
also  to  submit  to  my  civil  authorities.  The 
only  time  that  I can  refuse  to  obey  the 
governing  authority  is  when  God’s  law  re- 
quires me  to  do  otherwise. 

2.  It  is  a matter  of  conscience. 

“You  must  be  subject,  not  only  because 
of  wrath  but  also  for  conscience’  sake.  For 
because  of  this  you  also  pay  taxes,  for  they 
are  God’s  ministers  attending  continually 
to  this  very  thing.  Render  therefore  to  all 
their  due:  taxes  to  whom  taxes  are  due, 
customs  to  whom  customs,  fear  to  whom 


fear,  honor  to  whom  honor.” 

— Romans  13:5-7 

For  me  the  payment  of  taxes  is  not  so 
much  an  attempt  to  avoid  penalties,  court 
orders,  or  imprisonment  but  it  is  a matter 
of  Christian  conscience. 

3.  It  is  a matter  of  integrity. 

‘“Tell  us,  therefore,  what  do  You  think? 
Is  it  lawful  to  pay  taxes  to  Caesar,  or  not?’ 
But  Jesus  perceived  their  wickedness,  and 
said,  ‘Why  do  you  test  Me,  you  hypocrites? 
Show  Me  the  tax  money.’  So  they  brought 
Him  a denarius.  And  He  said  to  them, 
‘Whose  image  and  inscription  is  this?’ 
They  said  to  Him,  ‘Caesar’s.’  And  He  said 
to  them,  ‘Render  therefore  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God’s.’  ” 

— Matthew  22:17-21 

I consider  firstfruits  tithing  to  be  an 
important  dimension  of  Christian  living. 
However,  should  I render  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God’s  by  tithing  through 
my  local  church  but  fail  to  render  to  Cae- 
sar that  which  belongs  to  Caesar  by  pay- 
ing my  taxes,  only  one  part  of  Jesus’ 
instruction  would  be  fulfilled.  To  be  a 
person  of  integrity  requires  me  to  both 
practice  firstfruits  tithing  and  to  pay  my 
taxes. 

4.  It  is  a matter  of  honesty. 

“You  shall  not  steal.” — Exodus  20:15 

To  steal  is  to  take  that  which  belongs  to 
someone.  The  Israelites  were  told  by  the 
prophet  Malachi  that  they  had  robbed 


God.  The  problem  was  not  a pilfering  of 
the  temple  storehouse,  but  rather  a with- 
holding of  tithes  and  offerings.  To  keep 
back  a portion  of  tax  dollars  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  determines  are 
due  to  my  government  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  a form  of  stealing.  To  be  a person 
of  honesty  requires  me  to  pay  my  taxes  in 
full. 

5.  It  is  a matter  of  credibility. 

“Therefore  submit  yourselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord’s  sake, 
whether  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  to 
governors,  as  to  those  who  are  sent  by  him 
for  the  punishment  of  evildoers  and  for 
the  praise  of  those  who  do  good.  For  this 
is  the  will  of  God,  that  by  doing  good  you 
may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish 
men — as  free,  yet  not  using  your  liberty  as 
a cloak  for  vice,  but  as  servants  of  God.” 
—1  Peter  2:13-16 

Admittedly,  I have  concern  about  some 
aspects  of  the  federal  budget.  Reports  of 
mismanagement,  fraud,  and  excessive  def- 
icit spending  are  certainly  not  consistent 
with  my  understanding  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. However,  should  I withhold  a por- 
tion of  my  taxes  as  a means  of  protest 
when  the  Scripture  specifically  calls  for 
the  payment  of  such  would  be  to  lose  my 
credibility  and  Christian  witness.  To  have 
credibility  in  a world  of  many  critics  of  the 
gospel,  I must  be  careful  to  “do  good” — in 
this  case,  to  pay  my  taxes  in  full. 

—Robert  D.  Wengerd,  Coshocton,  Ohio 
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Confronting  family  violence 


by  Dave  Worth 

When  I talk  about  family  violence,  I cannot 
keep  it  just  outside  myself,  because  I know  that 
in  the  11  years  that  I have  been  a parent,  there 
have  been  times  when  I have  spanked  my  chil- 
dren in  anger  and  unnecessarily.  I know  that  in 
the  11  years  that  I have  been  a parent,  I have 
said  things  in  anger  which  have  been  hurtful  to 
my  children.  There  is  a fine  line  between  the 
things  which  I have  done  to  my  children  and  the 
things  that  other  people  have  done  which  label 
them  as  child  abusers. 

In  my  discussions  with  other  parents  on  the 
topic  of  family  violence,  I find  that  we  are  reluc- 
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tant  to  talk  about  it  because,  just  underneath 
the  surface,  we  know  there  are  things  that  we 
have  done  which  have  been  wrong,  where  we 
have  used  too  much  force,  or  where  we  have 
said  things  to  our  children  which  we  do  not 
mean.  But  we  must  talk  about  this  subject.  That 
is  one  of  the  first  things  that  we  must  do  in 
order  to  find  some  healing  and  a way  out  of  our 
present  situation  with  the  issue  of  violence  in 
the  home. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  we  must  do  with 
this  problem,  as  with  other  problems,  is  to  name 
it  and  talk  about  it.  If  we  are  not  able  to  admit 
that  we  have  this  problem  in  our  midst,  then  I’m 
afraid  there  will  be  no  way  for  us  as  a church  to 
deal  with  it  in  our  midst  or  to  make  a valuable 
contribution  in  the  wider  society  to  healing  the 
problem. 

Unacceptable  behavior.  There  are  various 
ways  we  can  talk  about  this  problem,  and  I think 
it  is  very  important  that  we  choose  an  appropri- 
ate way.  We  must  begin  to  name  the  specific 
kinds  of  behavior  that  are  unacceptable  for 
church  people,  for  Christian  people,  in  Christian 
homes.  The  purpose  of  naming  them  is  not  just 
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to  point  fingers  at  people,  to  lay  blame  on  peo- 
ple. But  to  begin  to  tell  ourselves  very  clearly 
and  explicitly  what  it  is  that  is  beyond  the 
bounds  of  acceptability.  We  need  to  say  quite 
clearly  that  violence  in  the  family  is  out. 

But  a statement  such  as  that  is  not  enough. 

We  need  to  begin  to  start  being  specific.  This 
will  be  a very  difficult  discussion.  In  our  congre- 
gation we  have  had  a parenting  class  over  the 
past  two  years.  It  has  been  well  attended  and 
has  been  a significant  thing  in  the  lives  of  those 
of  us  who  are  parents  of  young  children.  We 
have  had  a number  of  sessions  on  the  question 
of  discipline.  It  was  very  difficult  to  talk  about 
that  topic  openly  and  to  admit  to  each  other 
what  kinds  of  things  we  have  done.  The  things 
that  we  feel  good  about,  the  things  that  we  feel 
bad  about. 

In  classes  on  the  topic  of  parenting,  we  need 
to  say  explicitly  that  violence  against  children  is 
wrong.  We  need  to  get  more  specific  than  that 
and  start  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  violence. 

Is  spanking  entirely  out?  Is  spanking  on  any- 
where but  “the  rear”  out?  How  hard  can  one 
spank?  All  these  kinds  of  questions  are  difficult 
questions,  and  there  will  not  be  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  them  in  any  particular  congregation. 

But  this  very  practical  discussion  must  begin  to 
be  held  in  our  congregations  or  we  will  not  be 
able  to  deal  with  this  question  of  family  violence. 

The  same  kind  of  discussion  needs  to  be  held 
on  the  question  of  the  Christian  marriage.  Is  it 
acceptable  for  one  spouse  to  hit  another  spouse 
in  any  case?  Usually  it  is  the  male  who  hits  the 
female.  This  kind  of  discussion  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  hold.  But,  if  we  want  to  deal  with  the 
problem,  we  must  begin  to  talk  very  explicitly 
about  what  kinds  of  behavior  is  acceptable. 

We  need  to  hold  the  same  kind  of  discussion 
around  sexual  violence.  In  the  church,  we  need 
to  say  quite  loudly  and  clearly  that  it  is  not  ap- 
propriate for  adults — not  fathers,  not  older  sib- 
lings— to  involve  children  in  sexual  activity.  We 
can  also  say  it’s  not  appropriate  for  husbands  to 
force  their  wives  in  any  kind  of  sexual  activity. 

Church  families  affected.  Some  people  are 
about  to  tell  me  that  these  kinds  of  topics 
should  not  be  talked  about  in  church.  My  prob- 
lem is  that  I know  this  kind  of  violence  is  going 
on  in  our  church  families.  Not  in  every  one,  per- 
haps not  even  in  the  majority  of  church  families. 
But  in  a significant  number  of  homes  there  is 
great  damage  being  done  in  relationships  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  and  in  relationships 
between  brother  and  sister.  It  seems  to  me  that 
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I think  also  each  congregation  should  have,  for 
lack  of  a better  phrase,  a “confrontation  team.” 
When  somebody  is  known  to  be  practicing  vio- 
lence in  the  home  in  one  way  or  another,  this 
confrontation  team  can  be  involved  in  the  pro- 
cess of  naming  the  activity  that  is  unacceptable 
and  beginning  to  work  with  the  perpetrator  of 
the  violence  on  what  can  be  done  to  change.  Be- 
yond talking  about  the  offense,  we  need  to  be 
able  to  provide  safety  for  the  victims  and  con- 
frontation for  the  victimizers. 

The  church  needs  to  have  a caring  process  for 
the  victims,  and  it  needs  to  have  a confrontation 


if  we  can’t  tackle  this  question  head  on  in  the 
church,  then  we  really  don’t  have  much  credibil- 
ity in  our  marriage  enrichment,  marriage  encoun- 
ter, and  our  Christian  parenting  classes. 

We  need  to  talk  very  specifically  at  all  levels 
about  the  kinds  of  behavior  that  is  acceptable. 

We  need  to  find  places  within  the  congregation 
to  specifically  talk  of  male-female  relationships 
and  violence,  both  sexual  and  otherwise. 

I hope  that  pastors  in  every  premarital  counsel- 
ing session  they  have  will  bring  up  this  topic 
with  the  soon-to-be-married  couple.  There  must 
not  only  be  an  explicit  discussion  about  what 
kinds  of  activity  is  acceptable  and  what  kind  of 
activity  is  not  acceptable,  but  also  some  very 
specific  ideas  about  what  to  do  and  who  to  go  to 
when  a problem  does  arise. 

The  second  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  begin  to 
put  into  place  ways  of  ministering  to  both  the 
victims  and  offenders  in  redemptive  ways  when 
the  problem  does  arise  in  our  midst.  We  need  to 
begin  to  give  people  the  sense  that  although  fam- 
ily violence  is  not  okay,  that  even  though  we  do 
not  want  to  see  people  doing  physical,  sexual, 
and  psychological  evil  to  each  other,  that  when  it 
happens,  we  are  not  afraid  of  it,  and  we  are  able 
to  confront  it  and  find  ways  to  move  through  it. 

A safe  place.  I think  each  congregation 
should  consider  setting  up  a safe  place  where 
people  within  the  congregation  who  have  a prob- 
lem of  family  violence  can  go  to.  Now  admittedly 
this  is  risky  and  costly,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  exactly  the  kind  of  action  the  church  is 
about  in  this  world.  That’s  the  kind  of  action 
God  calls  us  to  take. 

Does  each  congregation  have  a place  where 
somebody  can  go  and  be  safe  from  violence?  I 
don’t  think  it’s  appropriate  for  the  church  to  as- 
sume that  the  wider  society  should  provide  the 
safe  places  for  the  people  from  our  congrega- 
tions to  go  when  they  are  under  attack.  Why 
can’t  we  provide  it?  If  each  congregation  can’t 
provide  it,  how  about  a group  of  congregations 
or  a district? 

This  does  not  have  to  be  a big  undertaking. 
Surely  in  one  or  two  congregations  there  are 
some  homes  with  some  extra  space  that  people 
can  come  to  and  be  cared  for  and  loved  while 
they  are  dealing  with  the  violence  in  their  own 
family.  Let  us  not  be  naive.  If  we  are  going  to 
provide  a safe  place,  then  we  need  to  provide 
some  training  and  some  exposure  so  that  when 
people  come,  the  people  who  are  there  to  pro- 
vide the  loving  are  going  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
people  appropriately. 


The  problem  of  family  violence  gives 
us  a very  real  challenge  to  find  ways 
to  bring  healing  to  the  victims  so 
they  can  live  in  faith  and  hope  and 
trust  again. 


process  for  the  offenders.  The  church,  while  de- 
siring reconciliation  and  healing  and  restoration 
of  the  family,  must  not  jump  too  quickly  to  pro- 
nounce the  problem  solved.  We  must  look  at  this 
problem  with  our  eyes  wide  open,  understanding 
the  difficulty  and  commiting  ourselves  to  the 
long  term.  We  must  walk  with  all  those  involved 
in  the  conflict  if  we  hope  to  have  any  healing. 

In  some  cases,  the  families  will  not  be  able  to 
re-form,  to  come  back  together  again,  and  that  is 
sad.  And  yet  it  would  be  sadder  still  if  the  fami- 
lies came  back  together  and  the  violence  was  per- 
petrated on  defenseless  people  again  and  again 
and  again.  Unfortunately,  that  has  been  the 
story  for  too  many  years. 

Must  work  at  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
church  does  not  want  to  assume  that  just  be- 
cause it  is  a lengthy  problem,  just  because  it  is  a 
deep-rooted  problem,  that  we  will  not  work  at  it. 

I think  those  are  exactly  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  the  church  must  work  at.  The  problem  of 
family  violence  gives  us  a very  real  challenge  to 
find  ways  to  bring  healing  to  the  victims  so  they 
can  live  in  faith  and  hope  and  trust  again. 

We  also  have  a terrific  challenge  in  confronting 
the  primarily  male  victimizers  in  a way  which 
leads  to  true  repentance  so  they  can  relate  in  a 
loving  way  to  their  own  family  members  and  oth- 
ers they  meet  in  society.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
task  will  take  some  generations.  ^ 
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Church  news 


Deaf  leadership  program  to 
be  established  in  Washington 


A program  to  train  deaf  persons  for 
Christian  leadership  is  being  established 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  cooperation  with 
Washington  Community  Fellowship  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Nancy  Mar- 
shall, director  of  what  will  be  called  Deaf 
Christian  Leadership  Program,  said  locat- 
ing the  program  in  the  U.S.  capital  will 
make  it  available  to  the  large  deaf  popula- 
tion there,  including  persons  at  Gallaudet 
University,  the  leading  school  for  deaf 
people  in  the  United  States. 

Marshall  said  the  program’s  10-member 
governing  board  felt  the  program  should 
be  established  in  a location  attractive  to 
prospective  students.  She  added,  “We 
were  also  concerned  that  some  other  loca- 
tions didn’t  provide  a large  or  active 
enough  deaf  community.”  After  choosing 
Washington,  the  board  explored  associa- 
tion with  Washington  Community  Fellow- 
ship, a Mennonite  congregation  located 
only  five  blocks  from  Gallaudet  University, 
making  it  easily  accessible  to  students. 

During  an  October  meeting,  the  board 
examined  the  congregation’s  facility  and 
met  with  Myron  and  Esther  Augsburger. 
Myron  is  a member  of  the  congregation’s 
pastoral  team;  Esther  leads  inner-city 
youth  art  classes  at  the  congregation’s 
Learning  Center  and  is  a Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  board  member.  The 
congregation  offered  classroom  space,  ta- 
bles, and  chairs  rent-free.  Negotiations  to 
sublease  office  space  on  the  second  floor 
continue. 

Myron  Augsburger  said  assisting  the 
deaf  leadership  program  is  another  means 
of  outreach  for  the  congregation,  which 
presently  has  eight  to  10  outreach  minis- 
tries. “The  fellowship  has  stated  from  the 
beginning  that  it  is  a church  for  all  peo- 
ples. We  are  attempting  to  be  a heteroge- 
neous church,”  Augsburger  said.  “That  is 
not  easy,  but  we’re  working  at  it.  We 
believe  the  body  of  Christ  can  have  a 
tremendous  amount  of  diversity.” 

Several  members  of  the  congregation 
have  been  involved  with  students  at 
Gallaudet  University  or  have  taught  there. 
Some  Gallaudet  students  have  attended 
the  church,  with  sign-language  interpret- 
ers provided  by  the  congregation.  But 
Augsburger  admitted,  “Deaf  people  don’t 
have  the  same  or  immediate  experience  of 
community  worship  we  have  and  tend  to 
become  observers.  We’re  looking  for  bet- 
ter ways  to  relate  to  them.” 

Marshall  added,  “We  are  grateful  that 


Washington  Community  Fellowship  recog- 
nizes that  deaf  people  are  a unique  cul- 
tural/linguistic group  who  need  to  develop 
their  own  deaf  leaders  and  indigenous 
worship  style.” 

Marshall  hopes  the  program  can  begin 
in  September. 

Meanwhile,  the  program  has  been  ap- 
proved in  principle  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  Academic  dean  Lee  Snyder  said 
the  curriculum  and  courses  will  be  re- 
viewed as  developed,  and  if  approved, 
students  can  receive  EMC  credit.  “EMC 
is  very  supportive  of  the  mission  and  in- 
tent of  the  Deaf  Christian  Leadership  Pro- 
gram,” she  said.  “It  fits  with  other  lead- 
ership training  programs  we  are  part  of.” 

Planning  for  the  Deaf  Christian  Leader- 
ship Program  began  in  1985  following  a 
recommendation  of  the  Deaf  Ministries 
Advisory  Committee  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  Funding  for  Marshall’s  posi- 
tion and  the  leadership  program  comes 
from  a Deaf  Christian  Leadership  Educa- 
tion Fund  subsequently  established  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  in  cooper- 
ation with  MBM.  Marshall  is  presently  an 
MBM  employee,  but  once  the  Deaf  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Program  board  is  incorpo- 
rated, it  will  be  her  employer. 

— Phil  Richard  for  MBM 


Over  700  participated 
in  Service  Venture 
in  1989 

The  number  of  people  participating  in 
Mennonite  Service  Venture  totaled  726  in 
1989.  Youth  participants  numbered  499 
last  year,  while  the  number  of  youth  spon- 
sors involved  was  169.  One  new  category 
of  volunteers  in  1989  was  adult  Sunday 
school  classes  and  small  groups,  with  four 
groups  and  58  persons  involved. 

Mennonite  Service  Venture  is  sponsored 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (Men- 
nonite Church)  and  Commission  on  Edu- 
cation (General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church).  It  has  two  components:  Group 
Venture  provides  North  Amnerican  as- 
signments for  church  youth  groups  and 
Youth  Venture  sends  individual  youth  to 
places  in  North  America  or  overseas. 

The  number  of  1989  participants  de- 
clined from  1988.  Youth  in  1988  numbered 
695,  while  youth  sponsors  totaled  224.  But 


Nancy  Thiessen,  Group  Venture  coordina- 
tor, attributed  the  decline  to  the  large 
number  of  youth  and  sponsors  who  at- 
tended the  Normal  89  youth  convention — 
3,500.  About  800  of  them  helped  with  local 
service  projects. 

Thiessen  said  the  number  of  inquiries 
about  Group  Venture  projects  for  1990  is 
high.  “That  indicates  an  ongoing  interest 
of  youth  in  service.”  According  to  Thies- 
sen, some  service  locations  are  already 
full.  New  locations  include  Hamilton,  Ont., 
with  additional  service  projects  offered  in 
Chicago  and  Washington.  International 
sites  offered  by  Youth  Venture  in  1990  are 
Northern  Ireland  and  Israeli-occupied 
West  Bank. 

Comments  from  Group  Venture  partici- 
pants indicated  they  had  many  learning 
experiences  about  themselves  and  others. 
One  wrote:  “The  experience  helped  me 
consider  my  future  and  how  I can  serve 
others  who  need  God’s  love  so  much.” 
Said  another:  “We  felt  we  contributed  to 
meeting  someone’s  needs.  We  enjoyed 
seeing  direct  results  from  our  labors.”  And 
a third  added:  “I  realized  how  fortunate 
we  are  and  how  much  we  can  give  to  the 
less  fortunate.  If  only  we  let  God  work 
through  us.” 


Miller  named  director 
of  Historical  Committee 
and  Archives 

The  Historical  Committee  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  has  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Levi  Miller  as  its  director,  starting 
in  June.  In  the  new  role  he  will  direct  the 
program  of  the  Historical  Committee  and 
supervise  the  Archives  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  The  office  and  Archives  are  in 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Most  recently  Miller  has  served  as  pro- 
gram director  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite Church  Center.  Before  that  he  was  an 
editor  in  the  Congregational  Literature 
Division  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

Miller  has  written  many  articles  in  Men- 
nonite publications.  He  has  also  written 
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two  books — Our  People:  The  Amish  and 
Mennonites  of  Ohio  (1983)  and  Ben’s 
Wayne  (1989),  a novel  based  on  his  grow- 
ing-up  years  in  an  Amish  family. 

A new  dimension  of  Miller’s  assignment 
will  be  to  develop  and  promote  heritage 
activities  across  the  church.  One  challenge 
is  to  find  ways  to  make  the  many  new 
academic  studies  of  North  American  Men- 
nonite  history  available  in  forms  and  in 
settings  attractive  to  lay  persons. 

There  has  been  a virtual  explosion  of 
historical  interest  in  local  Mennonite  his- 
tory in  recent  years  leading  to  formation  of 
many  historical  groups  and  archives/li- 
braries. Miller  will  attempt  to  network  and 
serve  as  a resource  to  such  groups. 


Madison,  Wis., 
is  the  site  of 
a new  church 

A new  Mennonite  church  is  sprouting  in 
Madison,  Wis.  Its  seed  was  a fellowship 
group  which  met  on  a monthly  basis  for  a 
number  of  years.  Then  in  December  1987 
the  vision  and  commitment  to  organize  a 
church-planting  effort  was  nurtured  by  the 
addition  of  several  new  families  who 
moved  to  Madison  more  permanently. 

Building  on  that  network  of  persons  the 
group  began  to  meet  more  intentionally 
hoth  as  several  small  groups  during  the 
week  and  collectively  every  Sunday  eve- 
ning. Sensing  the  Spirit’s  leading,  the  20  or 
so  people  worked  to  find  common  vision 
and  committed  themselves  to  seek  a pas- 
tor. By  last  spring,  several  candidates  were 
brought  to  Madison. 

In  June  the  group,  presently  named 
Madison  Mennonite  Church,  called  Melvin 
Janzen  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  to  be  the 
first  pastor.  Janzen  began  in  October. 

The  first  steps  as  a new  congregation 
included  a weekend  retreat  in  November. 
Veteran  church  planters  Leonard  and  Joan 
Wiebe  of  Aurora,  Colo.,  served  as  resource 
persons.  Other  steps  have  been  to  start 
new  small  groups,  write  a mission  state- 
ment, establish  a relationship  with  Free- 
port (111.)  Mennonite  Church  as  a 
cosponsor,  and  organize  an  advisory  com- 
mittee from  Illinois  Conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  Central  District  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  The  congregation  intends  to  be  a 
dual-affiliated  congregation. 

On  Dec.  10  Madison  Mennonite  Church 
celebrated  its  second  anniversary  with 
communion,  a simple  meal,  and  birthday 
cakes.  In  1990  this  young  congregation 
anticipates  “blossoming”  at  Easter,  when 
its  intentions  and  purpose  as  a congrega- 
tion will  be  publicly  declared. 

At  present  over  20  households  make  up 
the  congregation.  The  current  meeting 
place  is  Dale  Heights  Presbyterian  Church. 

Anyone  seeking  to  participate  in  a new 


church  project  or  planning  to  live,  work,  or 
study  in  the  Madison  area  is  invited  to 
contact  Madison  Mennonite  Church. 


MCCer  and  students 
help  develop  materials 
for  new  readers 

A Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker 
and  two  of  her  adult  literacy  students  have 
been  part  of  the  development  of  innovative 
new  curriculum  for  adult  reading  students 
in  Kentucky.  Mary  Score,  from  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  lives  in  Cumberland,  Ky.  In  her 
MCC  assignment,  she  divides  her  time 
between  4-H  youth  work  and  tutoring  adult 
literacy  students. 

Score  and  two  of  her  students,  Rena 
Faye  Fouts  and  Atlena  Revizee,  partici- 
pated in  the  “New  Books  for  New  Read- 
ers” project,  a statewide  effort  to  provide 
Kentucky  adult  literacy  students  with  in- 
teresting, challenging  reading  material. 
The  series  was  launched  in  September 
with  the  publication  of  five  64-page  vol- 
umes for  Kentucky  adults  who  read  at 
third-  to  fifth-grade  levels. 

Several  things  distinguish  the  New 
Books  for  New  Readers.  One  is  that  they 
cover  various  aspects  of  Kentucky  history, 
folklore,  and  literature.  Traditional  literacy 
curricula  more  closely  resembles  the  “Dick 
and  Jane”  readers  for  children.  Another 
special  feature  is  the  way  in  which  the 
books  are  written.  Five  Kentucky  scholars 
collaborated  with  literacy  students  and 
tutors  to  ensure  that  the  books  were  suit- 
able for  adult  readers  from  various  geo- 
graphic areas.  Viewpoints  from  as  broad  a 
spectrum  as  possible  were  represented. 

Score,  Ravizee,  and  Fouts  became  in- 
volved in  the  project  at  the  request  of 
author  George  Ella  Lyon.  As  Lyon  worked 
on  her  book,  she  sent  drafts  to  the  Cum- 
berland literacy  program  and  Score  and 
her  students  would  identify  words  or  pas- 
sages that  were  difficult  or  interesting. 

For  Score’s  students  the  process  was  as 
important  as  the  product.  Score,  Ravizee, 
and  Fouts  were  interviewed  by  a local 
National  Public  Radio  affiliate  to  publicize 
Lyon’s  book  Choices.  “It  was  a wonderful 
experience  for  them,”  says  Score.  “It  really 
made  them  feel  like  adult  participants.” 

Lyon  is  a well-known  author  of  books  for 
children  and  young  adults.  She  recognized 
the  importance  of  writing  simply  without 
being  condescending.  By  the  time  the  book 
was  complete,  all  the  participants  were 
proud  of  Choices.  The  book  takes  a look  at 
community,  family  values,  and  social  con- 
cerns through  the  eyes  of  three  generations 
of  a fictional  eastern  Kentucky  family. 

The  New  Books  for  New  Readers  series 
has  also  garnered  positive  response  out- 
side Kentucky.  The  American  Library  As- 
sociation is  considering  turning  it  into  a 
national  project. 


Genny  Buckwalter 

BACK  FROM  JAPAN 

Buckwalter  shared  faith 
through  friendships 

Friendships  are  an  important  way  to 
share  the  gospel  in  Japan,  according  to 
Genny  Buckwalter.  She  recently  com- 
pleted nearly  40  years  of  ministry  in  that 
country  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. During  her  last  four-year  term,  she 
lived  in  Kushiro  on  the  island  of  Hok- 
kaido. She  led  a number  of  private  English 
classes — a good  way  to  develop  personal 
relationships  and  to  share  the  gospel. 

In  one  weekly  English  class  for  women, 
Buckwalter  used  the  Good  News  Bible. 
“Nearly  all  were  enthused  about  studying 
the  Bible,  even  though  few  had  a Christian 
orientation,”  she  recalled.  “People  don’t 
become  Christians  overnight  in  Japan,  so 
I felt  sowing  a little  seed  would  bear  fruit 
sometime.”  Tea  time  after  the  English 
class  provided  a time  for  the  women  to 
share  about  their  daily  lives  or  problems 
and  develop  meaningful  relationships. 

Buckwalter  said  evangelism  in  Japan  is 
difficult.  “Few  people  have  just  come  ask- 
ing to  become  Christians,”  she  said. 
“Many  come  to  church  and  hear  the  gos- 
pel through  the  invitation  of  a friend. 
Some  relate  to  the  church  many  years 
before  becoming  Christians.  That’s  why 
friendships  are  so  important.” 

Buckwalter  related  to  Tsurugadai  Men- 
nonite Church,  once  a flourishing  congre- 
gation but  now  with  a Sunday-morning 
attendance  of  only  about  a dozen  people. 
The  church  has  been  without  a pastor  for 
12  years,  so  Buckwalter  found  herself 
working  in  a pastoral-type  role. 

Just  over  40  years  ago,  Buckwalter  and 
her  husband,  Ralph,  arrived  in  Japan  and 
began  language  study  in  Tokyo.  Kushiro  is 
the  first  city  in  which  they  served,  begin- 
ning in  1951.  Tsurugadai  was  one  of  the 
first  Mennonite  congregations  in  Japan. 
Buckwalters  also  served  in  Hombetsu,  Ob- 
ihiro,  Asahikawa,  and  Furano. 

Ralph  died  of  cancer  in  January  1980  in 
California.  Genny  returned  to  Furano, 
where  they  had  been  serving,  in  May  1980, 
then  moved  to  Kushiro  in  1985. 

Genny  has  begun  retirement  in  the 
Goshen,  Ind.,  area.  She  grew  up  in  Fair- 
view,  Mich.  She  has  three  grown  children 
and  two  grandchildren. 
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MBM  video 
on  Mennonites 
gets  good  response 

The  Our  Family  Can  Be  Your  Family 
video  is  selling  faster  than  any  other  video 
released  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
A total  of  82  videos  have  been  sold  so  far, 
and  recent  broadcasts  on  the  ACTS  and 
VISN  cable  television  networks  resulted  in 
19  inquiries  from  California  to  New  Jersey. 
“Many  people  ask  if  a Mennonite  church 
is  located  in  their  area,”  said  Marian 
Bauman,  who  handles  phone  inquiries  and 
sends  information  on  Mennonites  and 
local  churches  if  available. 

The  video  was  produced  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  pastors  and  con- 


ference leaders  for  a video  which  intro- 
duces the  Mennonite  Church.  “In  this 
video,  stories  from  across  the  church  show 
our  diversity,”  said  Kenneth  Weaver,  di- 
rector of  Media  Ministries  for  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  “The  video  also  clearly 
states  our  basic  beliefs.” 

“The  video  also  shows  people  finding 
acceptance  and  developing  relationships 
in  local  Mennonite  congregations,”  Weav- 
er continued.  “Showing  that  people  are 
welcome  in  the  Mennonite  Church  is  part 
of  the  purpose  of  the  video.” 

The  28-minute  video  includes  cartoon 
character  hosts  who  pose  typical  ques- 
tions about  the  Mennonite  Church.  A brief 
historical  sequence  depicts  Mennonite 
historian  J.  C.  Wenger  telling  the  story  of 
early  Anabaptist  martyr  Dirk  Willems,  as 


well  as  footage  from  The  Radicals  film.  In 
addition,  the  video  includes  comments 
from  numerous  Mennonites  on  what  they 
have  found  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Designed  especially  to  introduce  new- 
comers to  the  Mennonite  Church,  the  vid- 
eo’s intent  is  “not  so  much  evangelism  as 
information — for  people  who  are  already 
Christian,”  Weaver  said.  “We  hope  people 
will  use  it  in  new-member  or  ‘inquirer’ 
classes,  at  displays,  relief  sales,  or  simply 
to  loan  to  those  who  ask,  ‘What  do  Men- 
nonites believe?”’ 

The  video  comes  with  a study  guide  and 
is  available  in  a broadcast  format  (no 
charge)  or  in  a home  VHS  format  for 
rental  ($8)  and  sale  ($39.95).  To  order,  call 
MBM  Media  Ministries  toll  free  at  800- 
999-3534. 


Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Lauren  Ashley  Smith,  Clinton,  Iowa 

“The  Way,”  your  editorial  in  your  good 
Jan.  2 edition,  strikes  me  as  “right  on 
target.”  Indeed,  even  apart  from  Christian 
perspectives,  what  you  address  will  shortly 
be  even  more  sharply  front  and  center  as 
economic  realities  continue  shaping  in  the 
New  Europe  and  on  the  Pacific  Rim.  And, 
from  Christian  viewpoints,  the  camel’s 
trouble  with  a needle’s  eye  is  thoroughly 
in  point. 

Have  you  read  any  of  Oliver  Sack’s 
books?  He  is  a top  New  York  neurologist 
and  the  author  of  a number  of  fascinating 
windows  into  the  nature  of  our  person- 
hoods.  Just  out  is  Seeing  Voices  (University 
of  California  Press),  which  treats  the  inner 
development  of  those  bom  totally  deaf.  It 
is  by  a large  margin  a best-of-kind  book 
having  epistemological  implications  for  us 
all.  Digesting  Seeing  Voices  with  becomings 
and  growings  as  Christians  in  mind  (not 
what  Sacks  is  about)  is  extremely  mean- 
ingful. 

What  I do  want  to  do  is  to  emphasize 
that,  yes,  I think  you  are  quite  right  in  “The 
Way,”  but  what  you’ve  written  is  a primer. 


Janet  Panning,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

In  response  to  Frances  Greaser’s  “Hear, 
Hear!”  article  (Jan.  2)  on  tipping: 

“The  church  groups  always  leave  the 
worst  tips,”  said  a non-Christian  waitress 
to  me  many  years  ago,  when  I worked  as  a 
waitress  at  a pizza  restaurant.  She  didn’t 
suspect  that  I was  a Christian  and  part  of 
a church  group. 

Actually,  it  appeared  to  be  true.  Fellow- 
ship groups  came  in,  placed  large  and 


complicated  orders,  complained  immedi- 
ately if  anything  was  wrong,  and  tipped 
minimally.  Since  that  time,  I decided  not 
to  eat  out  if  I felt  I had  to  scrimp  on  the 
tip. 

Surely  tipping  is  in  some  sense  an  awk- 
ward, patronizing  process  in  this  country, 
and  perhaps  the  system  needs  changing. 
But  if  we  choose  to  eat  in  a restaurant,  we 
are  participating  in  the  system,  and  not 
working  to  change  it.  What  would  happen 
to  the  unchurched  waiters  and  waitresses 
in  the  country  if  the  word  got  out  that 
church  groups  were  the  most  generous 
tippers,  and  the  most  pleasant  customers? 
What  a witness  that  would  be!  Let’s  try 
it — win  a waitress  for  Christ! 


Dwight  E.  Wratchford, 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Thank  you  for  printing  “Conflict  with 
Activist  Pastor  Shakes  Virginia  Con- 
ference” (“Church  News,”  Dec.  26). 

The  next-to-last  paragraph  is  notewor- 
thy. This  is  a quote  from  it:  “. . . clash 
between  those  who  see  the  kingdom  of  God 
manifest  through  the  poor  and  a middle- 
class  institutional  church  that  upholds  the 
status  quo.”  Here’s  a good  question  for 
each  of  us  to  continuously  ask  ourselves: 
Does  materialism  mean  more  to  me  than 
mission?  We  really  do  have  our  priorities 
“a  little  bit  mixed  up.” 

Sam  Weaver  put  a beautiful  piece  in  the 
Mar.  28,  1989,  Gospel  Herald  in  which  he 
compared  the  North  American  way  to  the 
Christian  way.  Yes,  we  need  to  live  the 
Christian  way,  not  the  North  American 
way.  In  our  daily  living  we  need  to  empha- 
size sacrifice  ahead  of  pleasure,  suffering 
ahead  of  popularity,  sharing  ahead  of  pos- 
sessions, and  service  ahead  of  power.  We 
Christians  need  to  keep  our  priorities 
straight. 


Norman  Teague,  Chesapeake,  Va. 

I’ve  been  wondering,  since  Gospel  Herald 
contains  so  many  more  testimonials  and 
personal  triumphs  than  it  previously  did, 
why  more  subscribers  don’t  receive  the 
paper?  Several  from  our  neighboring 
rather  conservative  church  stopped  taking 
it  a number  of  years  ago  because  they 
thought  it  contained  biased  theology  and 
had  gone  “modem.”  I’m  probably  biased 
myself  when  I say  that  intelligent  Menno- 
nite Christians  will  naturally  subscribe  be- 
cause it  gives  more  news  about  God’s  work 
and  his  church  than  any  other  medium! 

I honestly  feel  that  with  the  present 
emphasis  on  church  growth,  that  we  are 
lagging  in  areas  of  unity  and  communica- 
tion. The  latter,  in  fact,  more  than  leader- 
ship. Those  who  receive  Guideposts  mag- 
azine will  admit  that  it’s  chock  full  of 
personal  triumphs.  And  I have  a suspicion 
that  just  as  many  theologians  read  it  as 
common  people  like  myself,  also  a theolo- 
gian. Its  subscribers  number  a cool 
4,400,000. 

When  we  hear  of  victories  won  on  the 
field  like  the  classic  in  the  Nov.  14  Her- 
ald— the  Perez  family  whose  father,  an 
alcoholic  roofer,  helped  a church  grow  to 
400  by  roofing  poor  peoples’  houses, 
among  other  things — it  challenges  every 
reader  to  pray  that  lives  will  change,  then 
the  buildings  will  grow! 

My  wife  just  bought  a book  for  me:  Great 
Leaders  of  the  Christian  Church.  Most  of 
them  multiplied  their  ministry  a hundred- 
fold because  they  were  prolific  writers. 
And  many  of  them  died  at  the  hands  of  the 
religious  world.  My  prayers  go  with  this 
great  ministry  of  the  church.  I want  to  say 
that  Gospel  Herald  played  fair  by  recently 
putting  George  Brunk  IPs  stand  on  the 
ordination  of  women  in.  This  is  not  a 
“testimonial,”  but  it’s  extremely  important 
to  be  unbiased. 
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Singers  continue  88-year  New  Year’s  tradition.  Weavers  Mennonite 
Church  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  welcomed  the  new  year  on  Jan.  1 with  a song 
service  using  the  Harmonia  Sacra.  Not  that  unusual,  perhaps,  except  that 
this  tradition  has  taken  place  there  every  New  Year’s  Day  since  1902.  Mem- 
bers of  the  audience  led  one  or  more  of  their  favorite  songs  from  the  hymnal, 
first  published  in  1832  by  Joseph  Funk  of  nearby  Singers  Glen.  This  pioneer 
Mennonite  publisher  and  music  teacher  devised  “shape  notes”  for  the  fifth 
edition  in  1851  to  help  people  learn  to  read  music  in  singing  schools  that  he 
directed.  Funk’s  hymnal,  subtitled  “Genuine  Church  Music,”  is  now  in  its 
24th  edition.  The  songfest  was  an  all-day  affair  through  1969  and  has  been 
held  the  evening  of  New  Year’s  Day  from  1970  to  the  present.  Harmonia 
Sacra  sings  are  also  held  at  Easter  at  Harrisonburg  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  first  Sunday  in  August  at  the  historic  Hamburg  Church  near  Luray,  Va. 

—Jim  Bishop 


Mennonite  leader  and  mental  health  pio- 
neer Henry  Fast,  95,  died  on  Jan.  3 in  Newton, 
Kans.  He  was  a longtime  General  Conference 
Mennonite  leader  who  served  as  a pastor,  ad- 
ministrator, and  professor.  In  1940  Mennonite 
Centred  Committee  asked  him  to  direct  the 
Civilian  Public  Service  program  for  conscien- 
tious objectors  to  war.  Through  this  involve- 
ment, he  saw  the  opportunity  for  Mennonites  to 
become  involved  in  mental  health  efforts.  This 
led  to  the  formation  of  Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Services  and  the  establishment  of  a dozen  psy- 
chiatric centers. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  worker 
Denise  Berkey,  35,  died  of  ovarian  cancer  on 
Dec.  12.  She  began  her  MCC  assignment  in  1987 
in  Akron,  Pa.,  working  for  Selfhelp  Crafts.  She 
worked  previously  as  a secretary  at  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Education.  Berkey  was  from 
Molalla,  Oreg. 

Mennonite  radio  evangelist  Otis  Yoder  met 
with  African  listeners  of  his  program  during 
a recent  month-long  visit  to  Nigeria  and  Ghana. 
His  Hope  for  Today  program,  produced  by  his 
Heralds  of  Hope  ministry  in  Breezewood,  Pa.,  is 
broadcast  throughout  West  Africa  from  the 
ELWA  station  in  Monrovia,  Liberia.  In  Nigeria, 
Yoder  met  with  “Hope  for  Today  Fellowships” 
in  four  cities.  They  were  begun  in  1978  as 
support  groups  to  the  radio  program,  which  has 
been  heard  in  that  country  since  1973.  In  Ghana, 
Yoder  was  interviewed  on  Ghana  Broadcasting 
Corporation’s  religious  news  program.  In  both 
countries,  Yoder  spoke  to  congregations,  pastors 
groups,  and  Bible  institute  students. 

A Goshen  College  professor  was  named 
“music  teacher  of  the  year”  in  Indiana  by 

the  Indiana  Music  Teachers  Association  during 
its  recent  annual  convention  in  Indianapolis.  He 
is  Lon  Sherer,  who  has  taught  music  at  Goshen 
for  30  years.  His  specialty  is  violin.  The  associ- 
ation’s president,  Annette  Conklin,  called 
Sherer  a teacher  who  “cares  deeply  about  each 
student,  young  or  old,  gifted  or  slow.”  She  noted 
that  he  has  achieved  his  teaching  excellence 
while  also  being  an  administrator,  performer, 
conductor,  and  scholar. 

Four  Eastern  Mennonite  College  students 
participated  in  a medical  mission  to  the 
Philippines  recently.  The  four — Tonya  King, 
Rick  Kratz,  Mark  Longacher,  and  John  Martin — 
were  part  of  an  11-member  team  sponsored  by 
Youth  With  a Mission.  After  two  weeks  of  train- 
ing in  Hawaii  and  one  week  of  orientation  in  the 
Philippines,  they  spent  seven  weeks  in  two 
needy  areas  of  Manilla.  They  helped  in  a gov- 
ernment clinic,  surveyed  families  for  nutritional 
habits,  and  monitored  children’s  growth.  The 
experience  filled  cross-cultural  requirements  for 
the  EMC  students. 

Over  1,000  young  people  attended  NOYSS 
89  in  Archbold,  Ohio,  recently.  The  event’s 
name  is  an  acronym  for  Northwest  Ohio  Youth 
Super  Spectacular.  It  was  sponsored  by  local 
Mennonite  congregations  as  well  as  churches 
representing  six  other  denominations.  The  fea- 
tured attraction  was  Michael  Peterson,  who  gave 
a musical  concert  and  exhibited  feats  of 
strength.  He  challenged  the  young  people  to 
make  a commitment — a commitment  to  remain 
pure,  a commitment  to  Christ,  and  a commit- 
ment to  unity  in  the  home  and  with  peers.  About 
250  young  people  responded.  Peterson  also 


spoke  in  nine  school  assemblies  preceding 
NOYSS  89. 

Lancaster  and  Franconia  conferences 
joined  in  licensing  and  commissioning  a 
mission  worker  for  Mexico  recently  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  is  Carl  Rader,  formerly  director  of 
the  Youth  Evangelism  Service  training  center  of 
Lancaster  Conference.  He  will  serve  under  Fran- 
conia Conference  in  Mexico  City,  where  he  will 
work  alongside  the  local  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions in  a teaching  and  evangelism  ministry.  The 
licensing  and  commissioning  took  place  at  Ox- 
ford Circle  Mennonite  Church,  where  Rader  is 
a member. 

Correction:  The  “Texts  for  the  ’90s”  logo  on 
the  cover  of  the  Jan.  16  issue  mistakenly  identi- 
fied the  first  text  as  Ezekiel  47.  It  should  have 
been  Ezekiel  37. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Cal  Kaufman  was  installed  as  overseer  of 
three  Indiana-Michigan  Conference  congrega- 
tions in  the  Middlebury-Bristol  area  of  Indiana 
on  Jan.  7.  They  are  Tri-Lakes,  Pleasant  View, 
and  Bonneyville.  Kaufman  is  a former  pastor 
who  currently  serves  as  general  secretary  of 
Empowered  Ministries. 

• Steve  and  Shirley  Bauer  were  licensed  as 
ministers  of  pastoral  care  and  counseling  at 
Tri-Lakes  Community  Church,  Bristol,  Ind.,  on 
Jan.  7.  They  have  been  serving  in  that  capacity 


since  last  July  while  also  continuing  as  caretak- 
ers/managers of  Mirror  Valley  Retreat. 

Coming  events: 

• Washington  Seminar,  Apr.  1-3,  at  Washing- 
ton Office  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
Participants  will  become  better  acquainted  with 
issues  before  Congress.  They  will  hear  from 
church  and  government  leaders  and  meet  with 
members  of  Congress.  The  seminar  leader  is 
Washington  Office  director  Delton  Franz.  The 
annual  event  is  sponsored  this  year  by  South 
Central  Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  Western  District  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  More  information  from 
Chris  Buller  at  Box  6,  Hesston,  KS  67062; 
phone  316-327-4034. 

• Goshen  Bible  Institute,  Feb.  4-8,  at  East 
Goshen  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church.  The  ninth 
annual  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Goshen  Area 
Mennonite  Ministers  Council.  Five  evening 
classes  are  offered,  and  the  teachers  are  Howard 
Charles,  Wally  Fahrer,  Mary  Oyer,  Millard  Lind, 
and  Alan/Eleanor  Kreider.  Supervised  activities 
Eire  provided  for  children  through  grade  6.  More 
information  from  East  Goshen  Church  at  17861 
SR  4,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219-533-7161. 

• Seminar  in  Ireland,  June  1-16,  sponsored  by 
Goshen  College.  Taught  by  GC  English  profes- 
sor John  Fisher,  it  will  focus  on  the  literature  of 
Irish  nationalism.  The  authors  to  be  studied 
include  Seamus  Heaney,  James  Joyce,  Sean 
O'Casey,  J.  M.  Synge,  and  W.B.  Yeats.  Academic 
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credit  is  available.  More  information  from  the 
Dean’s  Office  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone 
219-535-7571. 

•Photographers’  Retreat,  Mar.  23-25,  at 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center.  The 
theme  is  “Seeing  the  Light:  Photography  as 
Meditation,”  and  the  resource  persons  are  pho- 
tographer Howard  Zehr  and  spiritual  retreat 
leader  Joan  Yoder  Miller.  They  have  teamed  up 
before  to  lead  sessions  on  photography  and 
meditation.  More  information  from  Laurelville 
at  R.  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423- 
2056. 

• Open  House,  Feb.  5,  at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite High  School.  It  is  especially  for  prospec- 
tive students  who  are  currently  in  grades  6-11 
and  for  their  parents.  Contact  the  school  at  2176 
Lincoln  Hwy.  East,  Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone 
717-299-0436. 

New  resources: 

• Video  on  Soviet  Mennonite  bicentennial  from 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  It  tells  the  story 
of  last  summer’s  celebration  in  the  Soviet  Union 
of  the  coming  of  Mennonites  to  Russia.  Repre- 
senting North  American  Mennonites  at  the  bi- 
centennial were  Peter  and  Elfrieda  Dyck, 
longtime  MCC  workers  who  were  both  emigrants 
from  that  country.  The  33-minute  video  is  enti- 
tled Dream  and  Nightmare:  Celebrating  200 
Years  of  Mennonites  in  Russia.  It  is  available  for 
free  loan  from  all  MCC  offices.  It  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $25  from  MCC  at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA 
17501,  or  $30  from  MCC  Canada  at  134  Plaza  Dr., 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9. 

•Booklet  on  Middle  East  from  Mennonite 
Centred  Committee.  It  provides  basic  informa- 
tion on  that  region,  including  its  religions,  poli- 
tics, and  conflicts.  There  is  a section  on 
Mennonite  work  there.  Entitled  A Middle  East 
Reader,  the  16-page  booklet  is  recommended  for 
anyone  traveling  to  the  Holy  Land  or  anyone 
interested  in  the  often-confusing  situation  in 
that  region.  It  is  available  free  from  MCC  at  Box 
500,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  any  other  MCC  office. 

• Children’s  leaming/giving project  from  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  Entitled  “Caretak- 
ers: Earth  Stewardship  for  Children,”  it  teaches 
children  to  be  good  stewards  of  God’s  creation 
and  includes  learning  activities,  fund-raising 
ideas,  information  on  the  environment  and  on 
MCC  work,  and  a board  game.  It  is  available  free 
from  MCC  at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  any 
other  MCC  office. 

• Commemorative  postcards  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  They  are  a set  of  six  color 
postcards  that  mark  MCC’s  70  years  of  service. 
Each  set  comes  in  a jute  envelope  made  in  a 
job-creation  project  in  Bangladesh.  The  set  is 
available  for  a suggested  contribution  of  $3  per 
postcard  from  MCC  at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA 
17501,  or  any  other  MCC  office. 

•Photo-cube  bank  from  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  It  is  to  hold  money  for  family  or 
Sunday  school  giving  projects.  It  is  designed  to 
display  inserts  depicting  MCC  work.  Two  inserts 
are  now  available  and  four  more  will  be  ready  in 
April.  The  bank  is  available  free  from  MCC  at 
Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  any  other  MCC 
office. 

• Spanish-language  bulletin  insert  from  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  This  is  the  Spanish 
version  of  “Jottings,”  which  provides  news  about 
MCC  work  five  times  a year.  It  is  called 
“Apuntes.”  It  is  available  free  to  congrega- 
tions— in  bulk — from  MCC  at  Box  500,  Akron, 
PA  17501. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Director,  Lark  Leadership  Education  Pro- 
gram. The  program,  for  potential  black  pastors 
and  lay  leaders  in  the  Mennonite  Church,  is 
based  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Theological  Stud- 


Heritage keeper.  For  the  past  two 
years  Jan  Gleysteen  has  devoted  full 
time  to  heritage  education.  An  artist 
and  editor  at  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  for  35  years,  he  found  that 
more  and  more  requests  were  coming 
in  for  him  to  speak  about  Ana- 
baptist/Mennonite  history.  He  is  best 
known  for  his  slide  lecture  entitled 
Our  Mennonite  Legacy.  Finally,  MPH 
decided  to  free  him  up  for  heritage 
education  and  launched  an  effort  to 
raise  funds  to  support  this  ministry. 
People  who  donate  money  are  called 
“heritage  keepers,”  and  they  receive 
a newsletter  that  keeps  them  up  to 
date  on  Gleysteen’s  activities.  His 
speaking  schedule  for  1990  is  already 
completely  full  and  is  filling  up  for 
1991  and  1992.  His  recent  travels,  for 
instance,  have  taken  him  to  most  of 
the  congregations  in  Southeast  Con- 
ference and  many  of  the  Mennonite 
churches  in  Japan.  “How  exciting  to 
be  an  Anabaptist!”  said  one  Japanese 
Mennonite  after  Gleysteen’s  visit.  So 
far  $26,100  has  been  contributed  to 
his  ministry  since  it  was  formally 
started  in  1988.  People  interested  in 
supporting  Gleysteen’s  work  should 
write  to  the  Heritage  Keeper  Project 
at  MPH,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale, 
PA  15683. 


ies  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  a four-year  college-level 
program  administered  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  The  director’s  responsibilities  include 
recruitment,  academic  counseling,  program  de- 
velopment, and  program  promotion.  The  ideal 
candidate  would  be  a black  graduate  of  a Men- 
nonite college  with  academic  skills,  creativity, 
and  flexibility.  Contact  Lindsey  Robinson  at 
CUTS,  1300  W.  Hunting  Park  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19140;  phone  215-329-5400. 

•Admissions  director,  Goshen  College,  start- 
ing in  May.  Qualifications  include  experience  in 
leading/motivating  others,  an  understanding  of 
marketing  and  applied  research,  and  administra- 
tive skills/experience.  A college  degree  is  re- 


quired; a master’s  degree  is  preferred.  Contact 
Richard  Gerig  by  Mar.  1 at  GC,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-535-7501. 

•Assistant  hosts/hostesses,  International 
Guest  House,  Washington,  D.C.,  starting  this 
spring.  Needed  are  two  people  to  work  on  a 
voluntary  service  basis,  with  one  starting  in 
March  and  the  other  in  May.  Duties  include 
housekeeping,  office  work,  and  relating  to 
guests.  Cross-cultural  experience  is  desirable. 
Contact  Annabelle  Kratz  at  13495  Brighton  Dam 
Rd.,  Clarksville,  MD  21029;  phone  301-596-9057. 

•Live-in  custodian  person/couple,  Maple 
Lawn  Apartments,  Eureka,  111.  The  person  or 
couple  should  be  age  62  or  over  and  be  able  to 
relate  well  with  other  retired  people.  Contact 
Cynthia  Graack  at  Maple  Lawn,  700  N.  Main  St., 
Eureka,  IL  61530;  phone  309-467-4611. 

Special  meetings:  Abner  Brubacher,  Tara, 
Ont.,  at  Rawley  Springs,  Hinton,  Va.,  Feb.  11-18. 


New  members 


Holdeman,  Wakarusa,  Ind.:  Lisa  Gueng- 
erich,  Rachel  Hoover,  Jill  Metzler,  Danielle 
Miller,  Carla  Nunemaker,  Kari  Nunemaker, 
Stacy  Nunemaker,  Maria  Bontrager,  Brad 
Schrock,  and  Maria  Gnagey. 

Trinity,  Morton,  111.:  Dave  Kaufman  and 
Keith  Hembrey  by  baptism,  and  Verna  Kaufman 
and  Steve  and  Judy  Homer  by  confession  of 
faith. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.C.:  Jeannie  Midgette. 

Park  View,  Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Joshua  Fair- 
field  and  Linda  Miller. 

Birch  Grove,  Port  Allegany,  Pa.:  George 
Daniels,  Cale  Daniels,  Matthew  Bobenrieth, 
Betsy  Wise,  and  Paul  Lapp. 

Providence,  Montgomery,  Ind.:  Chad 
Graber,  Erica  Schnarr,  Jeremy  Stoll,  Tory 
Winklepleck,  and  Kevin  Wood  by  baptism,  and 
David  Bailey  and  Ramona  Bailey  by  confession 
of  faith. 

West  Clinton,  Wauseon,  Ohio:  Andy  Car- 
penter, Gina  Carpenter,  Jacob  Frey,  Amy 
Friesen,  Sonia  Karagiorge,  Tera  King,  Greg 
Riegsecker,  Brad  Roynon,  Taryn  Roynon,  Doug 
Short,  Kimberly  Waidelich,  and  Keri  Waidelich. 

Bayshore,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  Matthew 
Lederman. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free 
subscription  is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald  "if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Farmwald-Clemens.  Mark  Farmwald, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Judy  Clemens,  Goshen,  Ind., 
College  cong.,  by  Duane  Yoder,  Dec.  15. 

Gingerich-Roetlin.  Kendall  Brad  Gingerich, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Conservative  Mennonite  Church, 
and  Sue  Ann  Roetlin,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer 
Creek  cong.,  by  Orie  Wenger,  Dec.  30. 

Homer-Madey.  Richard  Horner,  Jr., 
Hollsopple  Pa.,  Carpenter  Park  cong.,  and  Tina 
Madey,  Windber  (Pa.)  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
by  Marvin  L.  Kaufman,  Dec.  22. 

Litwillwer-Armstrong.  Jon  Litwillwer, 
Washington,  Iowa,  Washington  cong.,  and  Becky 
Armstrong,  Washington,  Iowa,  Catholic  Church, 
by  Herbert  Yoder  and  John  Whalen,  Dec.  22. 

Mast-Steffy.  E.  Dean  Mast,  East  Petersburg, 
Pa.,  and  Jan  Louise  Steffy,  Leola,  Pa.,  Mellinger 
cong.,  by  Jason  Steffy,  father  of  the  bride,  Dec. 
2. 
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Miller-Yutzy.  Randall  R.  Miller  and  Barbara 
J.  Yutzy,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Clinton  Frame 
cong.,  by  Vernon  Bontreger  and  Oliver  Yutzy, 
father  of  the  bride,  Dec.  30. 

Pfamatter-May.  Richard  Pfamatter  and 
Linda  May,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Commu- 
nity cong.,  by  Duane  Sider,  Nov.  25. 

Schrock-Nader.  Roscoe  Schrock,  Union, 
Mich.,  and  Esther  Hoover  Nader,  Goshen,  Ind., 
College  cong.,  by  James  Waltner,  Dec.  25. 

Shenk-Yoder.  Jonathan  Shenk,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  Mountville  cong.,  and  Cynthia  Yoder,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Doylestown  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Daniel 
Shenk,  uncle  of  the  groom,  Dec.  23. 

Smoker-Reser.  Levon  R.  Smoker,  Gap,  Pa., 
and  Cynthia  J.  Reser,  Farmersville,  Pa.,  both  of 
Sandy  Hill  cong.,  by  Raymond  Biddle,  uncle  of 
the  bride,  and  L.  Gordon  Blasius,  Oct.  14. 

Smucker-Hochstetler.  Todd  Smucker  and 
Rhonda  Hochstetler,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Bahia  Vista  cong.,  by  Vernon  Hochstetler,  father 
of  the  bride,  Dec.  23. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Altemus,  Terry  and  Virginia  (Miller), 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jonathan 
P.,  Nov.  25. 

Baumgarten,  Phil  and  Dottie  (Freed),  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kirk  Daniel, 
Dec.  12. 

Buller,  Charles  and  Darlene  (Diller),  Hills- 
boro, Kans.,  first  child,  Craig  Kendall,  Dec.  27. 

Clouse,  Randy  and  Pam  (Swartzendruber), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  third  son,  Zachary  Alan,  Dec.  19. 

Drescher-Lehman,  John  and  Sandy,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  first  child,  Maria  Dawn,  Dec.  8. 


Essick,  Lyle  and  Tina  (Kulp),  Pottstown,  Pa., 
third  child,  second  son,  Jody  Aaron,  Sept.  19. 

Fisher,  Jerry  and  Karel  (Umble),  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Leanne 
Nicole,  Dec.  24. 

Godshalk,  E.  Brent  and  Marilyn  (Yoder), 
Sycamore,  111.,  first  child,  Ashley  Nicole,  Nov. 
28. 

Graber,  Les  and  Kristal  (King),  Washington, 
D.C.,  first  child,  Nathan  Tyler,  Dec.  8. 

Hershberger,  Dennis  and  Carol  (Kauffman), 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  Nov.  2. 

Hershey,  Gerald  and  Jeanette  (Kreider), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Laura  Louise,  Jan. 
4. 

Hochstetler,  Brent  and  Barbara 
(Schweitzer),  Wellman,  Iowa,  second  child,  first 
daughter,  Britt  Jasmine,  Dec.  28. 

Horning,  Kenneth,  Jr.,  and  Jean  (Boyer), 
Oley,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Carla  Jean,  Oct.  13. 

Jost,  Timothy  Stoltzfus  and  Ruth  Stoltzfus, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  third  son,  David  Brunk 
Stoltzfus,  Aug.  25. 

Kauffman,  Mark  and  Deanna  (Thompson), 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Emily 
Jane,  Dec.  27. 

King,  James  and  Cindy  (Bragg),  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Holly,  Dec.  21. 

King,  Reuben  and  Carol  (Kauffman),  Ronks, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Natalya  Renae,  Dec.  31. 

Klassen,  Arthur  and  Patricia  (Brubacher), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Logan  Jane, 
Oct.  14. 

Lapp,  Carl  and  Judy  (Morris),  Christiana,  Pa., 
third  son,  Jesse  Fields,  Dec.  8. 

Loucks,  Lynn  and  Carol  (Geier),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Stephanie  Lynn, 
Dec.  19. 

Loucks,  Randall  and  Cindy,  Hesston,  Kans., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Ana  Victoria,  Nov. 
23. 


YES  teams  sent  to  five  locations.  Five  Youth  Evangelism  Service  teams 
sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  left  on  Jan.  2 for  short- 
term assignments  in  Belize,  Haiti,  Hawaii,  Indonesia,  and  Jamaica.  They 
spent  the  previous  14  weeks  in  preparation  at  the  YES  Discipleship  Center 
in  Baltimore.  The  team  members  are:  Front  row  (left  to  right)— Regina 
Kanagy,  Angie  Zimmerman,  Angie  Esch,  Nancy  Spiegle,  Candace  Davis, 
Katrina  Jones,  and  Tara  Fretz.  Second  row — Victoria  Rodriquez,  Vicki 
Gingrich,  Sharon  Gehman,  Nedra  King,  Lori  Breckbill,  Heidi  Zendt,  and  Deb- 
orah Budiman.  Third  row — Ron  Henry,  Yusak  Setyawen,  Jim  Denlinger,  Jo- 
seph Hoover,  Eric  Esch,  Floyd  Zook,  Chris  Altum,  and  Matthew  Morris. 

Back  row — John  Sauder,  Joseph  Witmer,  Lynn  Bergey,  Kevin  Watterson,  Phil 
Stauffer,  John  Esh,  and  David  Alderfer. 


Miller,  Robbie  and  Terri  (Gladwell), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Rebekah  Lynn, 
Dec.  14. 

Moyer,  Ray  and  Donna  (Wills),  Powhatan, 
Va.,  third  child,  Philip  Henry,  Dec.  5. 

Raber,  Donnie  and  Nanci  (LeCount),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Jayson  Eugene,  Jan.  4. 

Raber,  Ervin  and  Naomi  (Eash),  Hutchinson, 
Kans.,  first  child,  Joseph  Neal,  Dec.  12. 

Reesor,  Berdette  and  Cindi  (Kanagy),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
Brigetta  Marie,  Dec.  27. 

Rosevear,  Clarence  and  Beth  (Gingrich), 
Hanover,  Ont.,  first  child,  Leah  Rochelle,  Dec. 
19. 

Roth,  Jay  and  Brenda  (Gray),  Washington, 
Iowa,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Stacey 
Diane,  Dec.  28. 

Schwartzentruber,  Dave  and  Becky 
(Maust),  Goshen,  Ind.,  third  child,  second 
daughter,  Jena  Rose,  Dec.  15. 

Smoker,  James  and  Anna  Mary  (Redcay), 
Gordonville,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Creston 
Allen,  Dec.  17. 

Spory,  Ron  and  Denise  (Longo),  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  first  child,  born  Oct.  20,  1989;  received  for 
adoption  Dec.  20. 

Stalter,  Tim  and  Christine  (Summers), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Elspeth  Anne,  Dec.  25. 

Steckley,  Karl  and  Kathy  (Zook),  Paradise, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Karl,  Dec. 
15. 

Yoder,  Bill  and  Carol  (Bender),  Kalona,  Iowa, 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Kelsey  Danae,  Dec. 
21. 

Yoder,  Verlyn  and  Deb  (Yoder),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Brooke  Elizabeth,  Nov.  21. 

Yothers,  David  and  Arlene  (Geissinger), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  second  son,  James  Brian,  Oct. 
29. 


Obituaries 


Dettweiler,  Orie  Glenn,  son  of  Isaiah  and 
Lucinda  (Bechtel)  Dettweiler,  was  born  at 
Breslau,  Ont.,  July  5, 1931;  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  Breslau,  Ont.,  Dec.  16,  1989;  aged  58.  On  May 
1,  1954,  he  was  married  to  Joyce  Lambke,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mary 
Carr),  3 sons  (Ross,  Lynn,  and  James),  4 grand- 
children, 3 brothers  (Harold,  Ward,  and  Clarke), 
and  4 sisters  (Margaret,  Mary,  Ruby,  and 
Norma).  He  was  a member  of  Breslau  Mennonite 
Church,  where  memorial  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  20,  in  charge  of  Erwin  Wiens;  interment  in 
Breslau  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Enns,  Esther  Shantz,  daughter  of  Manassen 
and  Louida  (Cressman)  Shantz,  was  born  in 
Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  Apr.  6,  1930;  died  of  cancer 
at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Nov.  4,  1989;  aged  59.  On 
Sept.  19,  1959,  she  was  married  to  Aron  Enns, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children 
(Garth,  Beverly,  and  Sherri),  2 sisters  (Etta 
Shantz  and  Ida  Schwartzentruber),  and  6 broth- 
ers (Wilfred,  Nyal,  Robert,  Mahlon,  Ion,  and 
Arley).  She  was  a member  of  Breslau  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  8,  in  charge  of  Erwin  Wiens;  interment  in 
Breslau  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Graber,  Henry,  son  of  John  W.  and  Emma 
(Eicher)  Graber,  was  born  at  Noble,  Iowa,  Feb. 
28,  1896;  died  at  Parkview  Home,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Dec.  29,  1989;  aged  93.  On  May  8,  1919, 
he  was  married  to  Elsie  Mae  Wenger,  who  died 
on  May  31, 1973.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Warren), 
2 daughters  (Anna  Mae  Huffer  and  Dorothy 
Tidwell),  7 grandchildren,  and  9 great-grandchil- 
dren. He  was  a member  of  Sugar  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
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on  Jan.  2,  in  charge  of  Dean  Swartzendruber  and 
Glen  Richard;  interment  in  North  Hill  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Guy  F.,  son  of  Ephraim  and 
Dorinda  (Kempf)  Hershberger,  was  born  at 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Dec.  3,  1896;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
Dec.  29,  1989;  aged  93.  On  Aug.  1,  1920,  he  was 
married  to  Clara  Hooley,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Elizabeth  Bauman), 
one  son  (Paul),  5 grandchildren,  3 great-grand- 
children, 3 sisters  (Barbara  Hershberger,  Mary 
Brenneman,  and  Edna  Gascho  Hostetler),  and 
2 brothers  (Ralph  and  Samuel).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  3 infant  sons  (James,  Philip, 
and  John),  one  sister  (Cora  Brenneman),  and  2 
brothers  (Jay  and  Daniel).  He  was  a retired 
professor  at  Goshen  College  and  an  author.  He 
was  a member  of  College  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  2,  in 
charge  of  James  Waltner;  interment  in  Prairie 
Street  Cemetery. 

Hershey,  Phoebe  A.,  daughter  of  John  H. 
and  Mary  (Buckwalter)  Hershey,  was  bom  in 
Marion  County,  Mo.,  Dec.  25,  1899;  died  at 
Mennonite  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  26,  1989; 
aged  90.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Esther  Reagor 
and  Martha  Helmuth)  and  one  brother  (Jacob 
R.  Hershey).  She  was  a member  of  Kinzer 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Mennonite  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  28, 
in  charge  of  Noah  L.  Hershey,  Clair  B.  Eby,  and 
Paul  L.  Clark;  interment  in  Kinzer  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Hoover,  Elsie,  daughter  of  Joseph  B.  and 
Elizabeth  (Smith)  Hoover,  was  born  in  Markham 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Nov.  7,  1902;  died  in  Uxbridge 
Hospital,  Nov.  11,  1989;  aged  87.  Surviving  is 
one  sister  (Sarah  H.  Grove).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  brother  (Alvin)  and  one  foster 
sister  (Clara  Miller).  She  was  a member  of 
Wideman  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  14,  in  charge  of  Douglas 
Gray;  interment  in  Wideman  Cemetery. 

Kanagy,  Clara  Belle  Kauffman,  daughter 
of  John  B.  and  Etta  Viola  (Bontrager)  Kauffman, 
was  born  in  Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  July  29,  1906;  died 
at  Green  Hills  Center,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Dec. 
22,  1989;  aged  83.  She  was  married  to  Nelson  L. 
Kanagy,  who  died  on  May  3,  1978.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (David  Kanagy),  2 daughters  (Mary  Ann 
Lederman  and  Cynthia  McAtee),  7 grandchil- 
dren, one  brother  (Kent  Kauffman),  and  one 
sister  (Viola  Kauffman).  She  was  a member  of 
Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  27.  in  charge  of  Larry 
Augsburger;  interment  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Kandel,  Grace  A.  Lahm,  daughter  of  John 
and  Ella  (Fraelich)  Lahm,  was  bom  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  21,  1925;  died  at  Berlin,  Ohio, 
Dec.  25,  1989;  aged  64.  On  Sept.  28,  1945,  she 
was  married  to  Eli  V.  Kandel,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Lowell  Kandel),  2 daugh- 
ters (Diane  Holsopple  and  Gloria  Mishler),  9 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Arietta  Harmon). 
She  was  a member  of  Martins  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec. 
28,  in  charge  of  Paul  0.  King;  interment  in 
Martins  Creek  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  John  M.,  son  of  John  E.  and 
Mary  (Yoder)  Kauffman,  was  bom  in  McVey- 
town,  Pa.,  June  3, 1909;  died  at  his  home  on  Dec. 
18,  1989;  aged  80.  In  April  1929  he  was  married 
to  C.  Margaret  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Shirley  Hartz  and  Deloris 
Kauffman),  one  son  (Richard),  12  grandchildren, 
8 great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Gertrude 
Miller  Kauffman),  and  3 brothers  (Samuel,  Ron- 
ald, and  Robert).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Glen),  3 sisters,  and  2 brothers.  He 
served  as  a minister  in  Kentucky.  He  was  a 
member  of  Matawana  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  sendees  were  held  on  Dec.  21,  in  charge 
of  Leon  Yoder  and  Sanford  Bender;  interment 
in  Pleasant  View  Cemetery. 
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Martin,  Ruth  M.  Leatherman,  daughter  of 
William  and  Anna  (Herr)  Leatherman,  was  born 
in  Cass  Co.,  Mich.,  May  24, 1905;  died  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Dec.  20,  1989;  aged  84.  On  Aug.  30,  1922, 
she  was  married  to  Milo  D.  Martin,  who  died  on 
Aug.  28,  1979.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Fern 
Christman  and  Lois  Kime),  15  grandchildren,  24 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Clifford 
Leatherman),  and  4 sisters  (Stella  Hartman, 
Thelma  Krider,  Edna  Brubaker,  and  Virginia 
Lambright).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Herbert)  and  2 daughters  (Mary  and 
Kathrine).  She  was  a member  of  Yellow  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  23,  in  charge  of  Wes  Bontreger; 
interment  in  Yellow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Pfile,  Edna  R.,  daughter  of  William  and  Olive 
(Fortner)  Pfile,  was  bom  in  Stephenson  Co.,  111., 
Mar.  27,  1917;  died  of  pancreatic  cancer  at 
Freeport,  111.,  Dec.  27,  1989;  aged  72.  Surviving 
are  2 sisters  (Esther  Pfile  and  Mabel  Rupp)  and 
2 brothers  (Marvin  and  Ezra  Pfile).  She  was  a 
member  of  Freeport  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  30,  in  charge 
of  Robert  E.  Nolt;  interment  in  Freeport  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Preheim,  Selma  A.  Miller,  daughter  of  Ben 
P.  and  Mary  Miller,  was  bom  in  Marion,  S.  Dak., 
Feb.  12,  1916;  died  of  cancer  at  her  home,  Nov. 
29,  1989;  aged  73.  On  Nov.  27,  1934,  she  was 
married  to  Jacob  Roy  Preheim,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Vem),  3 daughters 
(Birdie  Lou,  Juanita  Janzen,  and  Sally  Senner), 
11  grandchildren,  and  3 great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  Whitestone  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  2,  in  charge  of  Ronald  Guengerich;  inter- 
ment in  East  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Ramer,  Walter,  son  of  Joseph  and  Lottie 
(Weaver)  Ramer,  was  bom  at  Nappanee,  Ind., 
July  14,  1917;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Dec.  11,  1989;  aged  72.  On  June  28,  1941, 
he  was  married  to  Elsie  Stichter,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Doris  McBrier 
and  Janet  Ramer),  2 sons  (Michael  and  James), 
5 grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Gladys 
Momingstar).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
brothers  (Paul,  Clifford,  and  Edwin).  He  was  a 
member  of  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  13,  in 
charge  of  Wes  Bontreger;  interment  in  Yellow 
Creek  Cemetery. 

Reichelt,  Shirley  R.  Hoover,  daughter  of 
George  and  Kathryn  (Schmucker)  Hoover,  was 
bom  in  Stanton,  Mich.,  June  15,  1922;  died  of 
cancer  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  22,  1989;  aged  67. 
Surviving  are  8 sisters  (Lorraine  Butts,  Gladys 
Hoover,  Rosalie  Christner,  Thelma  Martin,  Lois 
Martin,  Marie  Troyer,  Eva  Bontrager,  and  Ruth 
Richards)  and  5 brothers  (Clayton  James 
Reichelt  and  Melvin,  Floyd,  William,  and  John 
Hoover).  She  was  a member  of  Yellow  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  25,  in  charge  of  Wes  Bontreger; 
interment  in  Yellow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Sensenig,  Edna  M.  Lehman,  daughter  of 
George  E.  and  Leah  (Martin)  Lehman,  was  bom 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1909;  died  at  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Dec.  27,  1989;  aged  80.  On  Mar.  27,  1932, 
she  was  married  to  Titus  M.  Sensenig,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Richard  E., 
Kenneth  V.,  LaMarr  L.,  and  Daniel  L.  Sensenig), 
one  daughter  (Ruth  E.  Burkholder),  19  grand- 
children, 12  great-grandchildren,  4 brothers  (G. 
Irvin,  Maurice  E.,  J.  Clair,  and  Earl  S.  Lehman), 
and  3 sisters  (Ruth  Leatherman,  Gladys  Kennel, 
and  Loretta  Jane  Stoltzfus).  She  was  a member 
of  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  31,  in  charge  of  David 
L.  Kniss  and  J.  Elvin  Martin;  interment  in 
Groff  dale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Arthur  Monroe,  son  of  Manno 
and  Lydia  (Hauder)  Stutzman,  was  bom  in 


Milford,  Nebr.,  Sept.  5,  1916;  died  at  Albany, 
Oreg.,  Dec.  28,  1989;  aged  73.  On  Nov.  28,  1940, 
he  was  married  to  Ruby  Stutzman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Ron,  Roy,  and  Curt), 
3 daughters  (Leda  Beachy,  Peg,  and  Joan 
Baker),  9 grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Percy  and 
Morris),  and  3 sisters  (Mabel,  Rose,  and  Elda). 
He  was  a member  of  Bethany  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  30,  in  charge  of  John  Willems  and  Louis 
Landis;  interment  in  Fairview  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Wenger,  Roy  G.,  son  of  Timothy  J.  and  Mary 
(Powell)  Wenger,  was  bom  in  Stuarts  Draft,  Va., 
Mar.  30,  1900;  died  at  Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Jan.  1,  1990;  aged  89.  On  Apr.  16,  1927,  he  was 
married  to  Marian  Keller  Rosenberger,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (R.  Gordon, 
Jr.,  Donald  P.,  and  J.  Lowell),  3 daughters  (Ruth 
Marie  Kauffman,  Esther  M.  Diller,  and  M.  Lois 
Rivera),  20  grandchildren,  and  10  great-grand- 
children. In  1936,  he  was  ordained  deacon  for 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  congregation,  Chesapeake,  Va., 
and  served  also  as  pastor  of  the  Norview  con- 
gregation in  Norfolk,  Va.  He  was  a member  of 
Mt.  Pleasant  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  in  Bethany  Chapel  East,  Landis 
Homes,  on  Jan.  4,  in  charge  of  James  R.  Hess, 
Donald  W.  Good,  and  Robert  G.  Wenger;  inter- 
ment in  Millport  Cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Ruth  H. 
Brackbill  in  the  Dec.  19  issue,  one  surviving 
daughter’s  name  was  omitted.  She  is  Betty 
Leasa. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  interterm,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan. 
2-26 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  interterm,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Jan.  8-26 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting,  Winkler,  Man., 
Jan.  26-27 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  pastors  week, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  29-Feb.  2 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Feb.  9-10 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb. 
9-10 

Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission  executive  com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  16-18 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Feb.  22-24 

Mennonite  Health  Association  annual  meeting,  Nashville,  Term., 
Feb.  23-28 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Newton,  Kans., 
Feb.  28-Mar.  1 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  mission  conference,  Irwin,  Ohio,  Mar. 
2-4 

Allegheny  Conference  delegates  spring  meeting,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Mar.  3 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  5-6 

Ohio  Conference  annual  session,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  8-10 
Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Mar.  9-10 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  9-10 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  10-11 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  13 
Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  15 
Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  16-18 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  22-24 

Conference  on  Menno  Simons,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  23-24 
Vision  95  Mid-Course  Review,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Mar.  26-27 
Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  FVeeport,  HI.,  Mar.  30-31 
Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  July 
24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Evangelicals,  mainliners  see 
common  elements  in  missions  work 

Two  major  global  conferences  on  world 
evangelism  held  in  1989  showed  that  evan- 
gelicals and  mainline  Christians  have  much 
in  common  when  it  comes  to  missions  work 
and  could  benefit  greatly  from  continued 
dialogue.  That  was  the  sentiment  that 
emerged  at  a United  Methodist-sponsored 
symposium  held  recently  in  New  York  to 
assess  global  missions  conferences  held  in 
Manila  in  July  and  San  Antonio  in  May. 

The  Manila  conference  was  sponsored 
by  evangelicals  affiliated  with  the 
Lausanne  Committee  for  World  Evangeli- 
zation. The  San  Antonio  event  was  called 
by  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  an 
organization  known  for  its  endorsement  of 
liberal  social  causes  and  whose  support 
comes  mainly  from  the  historic  mainline 
denominations. 

Thomas  Houston,  international  director 
of  the  Lausanne  Committee  and  former 
president  of  World  Vision  International, 
acknowledged  that  there  is  “still  ner- 
vousness” about  becoming  more  involved 
in  social  action  work  on  the  part  of  evan- 
gelicals who  fear  any  challenge  to  the 
historic  evangelical  emphasis  on  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  gospel.  On  the  mainline 
side,  Eugene  Stockwell,  former  director  of 
the  WCC  Commission  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism,  acknowledged  the  failure 
of  mainline  churches  to  put  enough  empha- 
sis on  preaching  the  gospel. 


Pope  says  AIDS  reveals  ‘a  crisis  of 
values’;  condom  ban  repeated 

Amid  growing,  if  largely  silent  dissent, 
Pope  John  Paul  13  wound  up  an  interna- 
tional scientific  conference  on  AIDS  with 
a speech  urging  renewed  efforts  to  prevent 
the  further  spread  of  the  disease  and  help 
in  caring  for  those  stricken  with  it.  But  the 
pope  warned  that  the  spread  of  AIDS,  and 
some  of  the  methods  now  used  to  combat 
it,  are  manifestations  of  what  he  called  “a 
worrisome  crisis  of  values.” 

The  conference  represented  the  first  oc- 
casion in  which  Roman  Catholic  leadership 
in  the  Vatican  has  formally  and  publicly 
addressed  the  AIDS  issue.  But  the  meet- 
ing, attended  by  more  than  1,000  prelates, 
doctors,  nurses,  and  scientists  from  85 
countries,  produced  no  scientific  break- 
throughs and  dramatized  the  differences 
between  the  church’s  position  and  that  of 
most  governments  and  lay  organizations. 
Although  the  formality  of  the  occasion 
appeared  to  discourage  dissent,  a number 


of  participants,  including  several  AIDS 
victims  and  some  clerics,  criticized  the 
conference  for  a lack  of  real  debate  and  a 
lack  of  openness  to  various  viewpoints. 

The  pope  and  other  leaders  strongly 
reiterated  the  Vatican’s  well-known  posi- 
tion against  the  use  of  all  methods  of 
artificial  birth  control,  including  condoms, 
and  they  renewed  the  church’s  condemna- 
tion of  certain  aberrant  and  “immoral” 
lifestyles  like  drug  use  and  non-procreative 
sexual  behavior,  such  as  homosexuality. 


National  Council  issues  strong  criticism 
of  U.S.  action  in  Panama 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  sent 
a letter  containing  a harsh  criticism  of  the 
U.S.  invasion  of  Panama  to  President 
George  Bush.  The  letter  was  signed  by 
NCC  General  Secretary  James  Hamilton. 
The  letter  says  that  the  council  learned 
“with  dismay”  of  the  invasion.  “The  ratio- 
nale you  have  offered  the  nation  . . . for 
having  ordered  this  invasion  are  insuffi- 
cient, in  our  opinion,  to  justify  this  act  of 
war  against  the  Republic  of  Panama.  . . . 
We  urge  you  to  order  United  States  troops 
to  cease  fire  and  withdraw  immediately 
from  areas  of  Panamanian  sovereignty,” 
the  letter  states. 


Lone  eyewitness  recounts  murder 
of  Jesuit  priests  in  El  Salvador 

“Injustice  . . . carnage.”  These  were  the 
final  words  of  one  of  six  Jesuit  priests 
murdered  in  El  Salvador,  said  Lucia 
Cema,  the  only  witness  to  the  recent  mas- 
sacre in  which  the  priests’  cook  and  her 
daughter  also  were  slain.  While  an  investi- 
gation continues,  Catholic  leaders  point  to 
military  or  paramilitary  forces  aligned  with 
the  right-wing  government.  The  New  York- 
based  Americas  Watch  human  rights 
group,  which  has  reported  recent  abuses 
by  El  Salvador’s  leftist  rebels  as  well, 
accuses  the  military  of  harassing  and  even 
torturing  religious  workers. 

Many  United  Church  members 
see  no  need  to  talk  about  faith 

Talking  about  faith  has  never  been  con- 
sidered the  province  of  mainline  American 
Christians,  who  more  often  than  not  will- 
ingly concede  that  territory  to  evangelicals 
and  fundamentalists.  Now  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  one  of  the  pillars  in  the 
liberal  mainline  church  establishment,  of- 
fers some  statistical  evidence  of  just  how 
uncomfortable  members  of  that  1.6-mil- 
lion-member  denomination  are  when  it 
comes  to  talking  about  their  faith. 

In  a recent  survey,  19  percent  of  the 
respondents  said  they  do  not  need  to  learn 
how  to  talk  about  faith  because  their  ac- 


tions speak  for  them.  And  10  percent  said 
they  do  not  want  to  learn  ways  to  talk 
about  their  faith  because  it  would  make 
them  look  like  fundamentalists.  Asked 
what  would  help  them  talk  about  their 
faith,  47  percent  pointed  to  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible;  32  percent  said  discus- 
sion groups  would  help;  and  25  percent 
pointed  to  opportunities  to  practice. 

Evangelism — or  talking  about  faith  to 
other  unchurched — has  become  a matter 
of  growing  concern  among  mainline  de- 
nominations in  recent  years  as  member- 
ship in  those  churches  continues  the 
downward  plunge  that  began  in  the  1960s. 
Evangelism  and  membership  growth  was 
adopted  as  one  of  three  new  four-year 
priorities  for  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  1988.  Other  mainline  denominations, 
including  the  Episcopal  Church  and  Pres- 
byterian Church  (USA),  have  taken  similar 
actions. 


Three  Christians  sentenced  to  prison 
in  Nepal  for  proselytizing,  converting 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Nepal  sentenced 
a Protestant  pastor  and  two  others  to 
prison  for  attempting  to  convert  Hindus  to 
Christianity.  Pastor  Charles  Mendez  was 
sentenced  to  six  years  for  “propogating 
Christianity  in  a way  injurious  to  the  Hindu 
religion.”  Two  Nepalese  who  had  con- 
verted to  Christianity  were  each  sentenced 
to  one  year  in  prison.  The  high  court  said 
the  three  were  sentenced  “for  proselytizing 
and  attempts  to  convert  Hindus  to  Chris- 
tianity by  offering  various  allurements.” 
Nepal,  the  world’s  only  Hindu  kingdom, 
allows  other  religions  to  be  practiced  but 
has  outlawed  religious  conversions  and 
proselytizing. 


Episcopal  bishop  ordains 
practicing  homosexual  as  priest 

Bishop  John  Spong  of  Newark,  N.J.,  one 
of  the  Episcopal  Church’s  most  controver- 
sial liberals,  threw  down  another  challenge 
to  conservative  critics  recently  when  he 
ordained  a practicing  homosexual  man  to 
the  priesthood.  The  ordination  in  Hoboken 
of  Robert  Williams,  a deacon  and  director 
of  a ministry  to  gays  and  lesbians  operated 
by  the  Diocese  of  Newark,  is  generating  a 
new  round  of  criticism  from  conservatives 
who  have  been  in  almost  a perpetual  state 
of  confrontation  with  Spong  ever  since  he 
became  the  diocese’s  bishop  in  1979. 

The  ordination  of  Williams  is  not  the  first 
ordination  of  an  openly  gay  person  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Ellen  Barrett,  a lesbian 
and  deacon,  broke  that  barrier  when  she 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  Paul  Moore  of 
New  York  in  1977.  But  the  ordination  of 
Williams  is  notable  for  the  way  it  focused 
on  Williams’  homosexuality. 
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What  you  don’t  know  can  hurt  you 


“The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom.”— Proverbs  9:10 

It  is  commonly  known  that  education  in  the 
U.S.  is  in  trouble.  Statistics  of  decline  in  compe- 
tence are  cited  regularly.  But  I do  not  recall 
hearing  any  comprehensive  solution  proposed. 
Numbers  of  us  have  hunches  and  here  and  there 
we  find  alternative  models  which  look  good  in 
their  places  but  might  not  be  easily  transferred 
to  other  contexts. 

For  example,  the  November/December  issue 
of  Liberty  magazine  features  “The  Small  School” 
by  David  S.  Strickler,  a description  of  a Menno- 
nite  school  in  Newville,  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
total  annual  budget  for  two  teachers,  an  aide, 
and  38  pupils  is  less  than  the  individual  salaries 
recently  demanded  and  gained  by  striking  teach- 
ers in  the  nearby  public  school. 

Strickler  found  that  visiting  this  school  led 
him  to  raise  questions  such  as,  “Do  ‘poorer’ 
school  facilities  per  se  actually  deprive  a child? 

. . . Is  a child’s  mind  better  trained  for  his  having 
associated  with  large  numbers  and  a wide  vari- 
ety of  classmates,  or  could  such  social  emphasis 
actually  distract  from  individual  learning?”  And 
at  the  end  of  the  article  he  asks,  “What  is  true 
‘quality  of  education’?  Could  it  possibly  be  mani- 
fested in  a two-room  ‘outdated’  school  organized 
by  Pennsylvania  farm  people?”  Having  received 
my  early  education  in  a school  such  as  this  I 
have  to  confess  some  inclination  to  answer  his 
final  question  “yes.” 

Neil  Postman,  whose  book  Amusing  Ourselves 
to  Death  is  a sharp  critique  of  television,  pon- 
ders some  questions  of  education  in  one  of  a 
dozen  and  a half  essays  included  in  a volume  en- 
titled Conscientious  Objection  (Knopf,  1988).  Post- 
man suggests  that  educationists  have  gone  in 
the  wrong  direction  in  seeking  to  support  it  by 
trying  to  understand  factors  such  as  intelligence. 
They  should  take  a lesson  from  doctors  and  law- 
yers, he  says.  The  former  do  not  seek  to  define 
and  understand  health.  They  concentrate  on 
treating  sickness.  The  latter  do  not  claim  to  un- 
derstand justice,  but  they  have  a keen  nose  for 
injustice.  In  both  cases  lack  of  the  symptoms  is 
understood  to  constitute  a state  of  health. 

Education,  he  suggests,  should  be  promoted  in 
a similar  way  as  a painkiller.  The  sickness  it  is 
designed  to  cure  is  stupidity.  Which  brings  us 
back  to  the  text  at  the  beginning.  It  has  been  ob- 


served that  the  wisdom  literature  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, particularly  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Eccle- 
siastes, was  intended  as  instruction  for  the 
young  person  who  aspired  to  leadership.  The  em- 
phasis throughout  is  on  getting  and  being  smart, 
not  so  much  as  in  a high  IQ,  but  rather  as  good 
sense. 

So,  to  follow  Postman’s  formula,  as  doctors 
conduct  a war  against  disease  and  lawyers  pur- 
port to  oppose  injustice,  so  teaching  should  be  a 
campaign  against  stupidity.  But  is  it  as  simple 
as  that? 

On  Christmas  Eve  we  interrupted  our  family 
physician  at  a church  potluck  because  our  visit- 
ing grandson,  age  12  months,  had  a fever  and 
seemed  to  be  clutching  at  his  ear.  Our  physician 
met  us  at  the  office  in  30  minutes.  He  examined 
the  baby,  reassured  the  parents,  provided  medi- 
cation, and  by  morning  the  child’s  eyes  were 
bright  again  and  the  whole  family  encouraged. 
One  small  skirmish  in  the  war  against  disease 
had  been  won. 

But  if  we  are  to  follow  Postman’s  model,  we 
will  find  that  the  war  against  stupidity  is  even 
more  complex  and  tedious  than  the  war  against 
disease.  What  is  included  in  a war  against  stupid- 
ity? 

We  have  assumed  that  teachers  transmit  a 
store  of  basic  information  and  skills  such  as 
reading,  writing,  and  the  use  of  numbers.  The 
hue  and  cry  throughout  the  U.S.  currently  is 
that  these  tasks  are  not  being  adequately  done. 

If  even  these  basic  tasks  are  not  being  accom- 
plished, we  are  not  surprised  if  teachers  are  less 
than  successful  with  the  more  basic  issues  of 
love  for  God  and  acceptance  of  responsibility. 

If  we  may  vary  Postman’s  analogy  slightly,  we 
note  that  in  the  medical  field  there  is  sometimes 
a problem  with  “quack”  doctors.  The  teacher’s 
task  is  a campaign  against  quackery  in  the  fields 
of  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  values.  As  the  text 
affirms,  we  do  well  to  begin  and  end  with  rever- 
ence for  God.  This  provides  a focus,  a direction, 
from  which  the  rest  may  follow. 

Norman  Reinford  of  Newville,  Pennsylvania, 
told  David  S.  Strickler,  “that  the  difference  is 
that  the  first  word  learned  by  children  in  public 
schools  is  ‘dog’  while  the  first  word  our  children 
learn  is  ‘God.’  ” Can  it  be  that  the  failure  in  our 
society  to  teach  the  knowledge  and  skills  re- 
quired to  function  well  is  related  to  a failure  to 
teach  of  God? — Daniel  Hertzler 
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A TIDAL  WAVE  OF  CHANGE  IN  EASTERN 
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EUROPE 


Cardinal  Francisek  Tomasek,  who  heads  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Czechoslovakia,  waves  to 
worshipers  who  pack  St.  Vito  Church  in  Prague. 


Border  guards  watch  as  thousands  gather  to  cel 
ebrate  openings  in  the  Berlin  Wall. 

How 

should  we 
respond? 


by  Hugo  Jantz 


Cellist  Msislav  Rostropovich  performs  at 
the  Berlin  Wall. 


The  ripples  of  change  of  the  early  Gorbachev 
era  have  now  become  a tidal  wave.  The  question 
for  all  Eastern  Europe  is  no  longer  if,  but  when, 
how  rapid,  and  how  profound  the  changes  will  be 


The  joy  is  obvious,  often  accompanied  by 
tears.  I was  deeply  moved  to  stand  at  the  Pots- 
dam opening  at  the  Berlin  Wall  and  see  people 
and  Trabis  (East  German  cars)  passing  in  both 


directions  through  a huge  breach  in  that  once  im- 
pregnable barrier.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  gap  in 
the  world. 

We  have  seen,  in  recent  administrative  visits, 
the  effects  of  glasnost  (openness)  and  perestroika 
(restructuring)  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  now  East  Germany.  We  have  seen  it 
and  wrestled  with  the  questions,  “What  is  our 
mission?”  and  “How  should  we  respond?” 

Much  to  learn.  How  easily  the  North  Ameri- 
can mentality  would  lead  us  to  plunge  into  the 
new  “openings”  to  do  our  strategical  thing.  Be- 
fore all  else,  we  have  much  to  learn.  It  probably 
involves  learning  that  change  in  Eastern  Europe 
does  not  mean  a change  to  Western  forms  of  cap- 
italism and  democracy. 

We  in  the  church  who  are  so  consciously  in 
mission  also  ought  to  learn  to  understand  how 
Christian  faith  and  life,  in  and  out  of  the  church, 
were  a factor  in  what  is  happening  in  Eastern 
Europe  today. 

There  seems  to  be  a greater 
awareness  of  God  and  less  of  a spirit 
of  secularism  in  Eastern  Europe  than 
in  the  West. 


For  seven  decades  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
more  than  four  in  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe, 
Christians  and  people  of  genuine  goodwill  have 
absorbed  indignities,  abuse,  torture,  and  discrimi- 
nation. They  have  lost  families,  freedom,  social 
and  work  positions,  property,  and  even  their 
lives.  What  do  we  know  about  this  kind  of  cross- 
bearing and  the  resurrection  that  must  follow? 
Can  we  take  our  place  beside  those  who  thus 
bore  the  cross?  Can  we  take  any  effective  action 
until  we  at  least  begin  to  understand  and  iden- 
tify with  the  experience  and  the  theology  that 
were  forged  in  the  crucible  of  suffering? 


Hugo  Jantz,  Neuweid,  West  Germany,  is  the  director  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  work  in  Europe.  This  article 
is  adopted  from  reflections  he  shared  with  the  MCC 
Executive  Committee  in  December. 


Perhaps  a major  factor  leading  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  others  to  glasnost 
and  perestroika  is  the  effect  of  generations  of 
Christians  and  uncounted  thousands  of  godly 
men  and  women  remaining  faithful  unto  death, 
not  overcome  by  evil,  but  overcoming  evil  with 
good  (Rom.  23:21).  We  do  well  to  ponder  such  a 
possibility  and  to  discover  its  meaning  for  us. 

For  at  least  a decade  and  a half,  a significant 
movement  has  happened  among  the  intelligen- 
tsia of,  for  instance,  the  Soviet  Union.  Pro- 
foundly disillusioned  by  the  failure  of  the 
system,  the  philosophical  and  theological  hollow- 
ness of  its  ideology,  and  the  self-seeldng  corrup- 
tion of  the  great  and  the  not  so  great,  they 
began  to  seek  another  way.  For  many  the  way 
led  to  Christian  faith  and  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  We  need  to  understand  that  journey 
and  its  effect  on  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Eastern  countries.  An  important  ques- 
tion is,  “Why  do  the  majority  of  converted  intel- 
lectuals move  into  the  Orthodox  Church?” 

We  are  told  that,  especially  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  exiling  of  Christians  to  work  camps 
across  the  country  has  brought  Christ  and  his 
church  to  every  major  population  center,  new 
and  old.  No  mission  strategy  could  have  done  it 
as  well,  we  are  told.  What  can  we  learn  from  this? 

After  decades  of  the  promotion  and  promulga- 
tion of  atheism  in  Eastern  Europe,  there  seems 
a greater  awareness  of  God  and  less  of  a spirit 
of  secularism  than  in  the  West.  Has  the  Spirit  of 
God  rushed,  like  a powerful  wind  from  heaven, 
into  the  vacuum?  We  need  to  learn  to  under- 
stand this  phenomenon. 

All  who  have  followed  developments  in  East 
Germany  have  been  impressed  and  deeply 
moved  by  the  visible  and  audible  role  of  the 
church.  It  was  thrilling  to  see  pastors,  in  a low- 
key  way,  sending  people  into  the  streets  to  dem- 
onstrate nonviolently.  And  then  it  was  thrilling 
to  view  those  demonstrations,  even  when  aug- 
mented by  tens  of  thousands,  remain  nonviolent. 
Suddenly,  it  seemed,  the  people  were  speaking, 
by  word  and  action,  in  ways  that  left  armed  po- 
lice and  soldiers  powerless. 

Opportunities  for  mission.  I propose  some 
possible  opportunities  for  mission  in  Eastern  Eu- 
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rope.  First,  commission  our  best  church  leaders, 
oriented  to  servanthood,  to  work  alongside 
church  leaders  in  the  countries  now  open  for 
such  ministry. 

Christian  intellectuals  from  North  America  and 
Western  Europe  might  dialogue  and  worship 
with  East  European  counterparts;  all  may  be  en- 
riched. An  important  component  would  be  inter- 
preting Western  church  and  society  with  all  our 
wrinkles. 

Since  in  most  socialist  countries,  industry,  busi- 
ness, agriculture,  and  social  services  are  in  sham- 
bles, the  church  might  look  for  experienced, 
culture-sensitive,  flexible  consultants  to  work 
with  church  and  government  leaders  responsible 
for  church-based  voluntary  service. 

We  might  encourage  small  industry.  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  might  be  especially  open  to  the 
kind  of  help  Mennonite  Central  Committee  gives 
in  agricultural  development.  Or  to  the  help  of- 
fered by  Mennonite  Economic  Development  As- 
sociates and  Selfhelp  Crafts. 

It  should  be  possible  to  develop  a more  effi- 
cient flow  of  Bibles  and  Christian  literature  to 
Eastern  countries.  People  with  vision  and  good 
business  sense  must  help  us  with  this  important 
ministry. 

Eastern  European  institutions  training  church 
workers  might  accept  resource  people  to  join 
their  faculties.  These  people  could  communicate 


by  life  and  word  Anabaptist  thought  and  history 
and  help  train  prospective  church  workers.  En- 
glish teachers  would  be  useful. 

Brothers  and  sisters  from  Eastern  countries 
might  also  benefit  from  spending  time  in  West- 
ern churches  and  society  and  in  the  third  world. 
Mennonite  agencies  could  help  facilitate  this. 

Reportedly,  about  250  well-trained  young 
Christians  in  East  Germany  are  willing  to  volun- 
teer in  other  countries,  including  third-world 
countries.  MCC  might  help  that  to  happen. 

Questions  to  ponder.  I have  two  major  con- 
cerns: 

1.  Mennonites  are  located  only  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  East  Germany.  Should  we  start  mis- 
sion work  with  the  goal  of  starting  Mennonite 
churches?  Or  should  we  be  what  we  can  be  to  all 
churches,  simply  bringing  our  witness  to  as 
broad  a spectrum  of  church  and  society  as  possi- 
ble? 

2.  How  do  we  engage  in  mission,  when  almost 

all  of  our  present  contacts  in  Eastern  countries 
are  with  church  leaders  whose  prestige  and  au- 
thority tend  to  decrease  as  glasnost  and  per- 
estroika increase?  How  can  we  relate  effectively 
to  the  new  and  younger  generation  of  leaders 
who  are  now  emerging  or  else  waiting  in  the 
wings?  Great  wisdom  and  some  courage  are 
called  for  here.  ^ 


Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 


They  were 
600  strong 

Between  1942  and  1946  at  least  600 
strong  young  men  were  assigned  to  Civil- 
ian Public  Service  Camp  55  at  Belton, 
Montana.  They  came  from  a large  number 
of  Mennonite,  Amish,  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  communities,  as  well  as  from  a 
great  number  of  other  fellowships. 

They  gave  a witness  for  peace  as  they 
served  in  various  support  phases  of  fire 
prevention  and  control  in  Glacier  National 
Park.  However,  many  of  the  men  experi- 
enced severe  frustration  with  the  limited 
witness  the  government  allowed  them  in 
this  program. 

The  U.S.  government  provided  the  facil- 
ities, equipment,  and  technical-service  su- 
pervision needed.  The  churches  provided 


the  financial  and  medical  support  for  the 
men.  The  men  in  turn  provided  over  a 
million  hours  of  service.  In  today’s  econ- 
omy this  could  compute  to  at  least  $4 
million  of  free  service  to  the  government 
during  World  War  II. 

During  the  past  25  years,  groups  of  CPS 
men  and  their  families  have  been  meeting 
every  five  years  in  reunions  in  the  Glacier 
Park  area.  They  have  enjoyed  renewing 
acquaintances  and  rediscovering  the  inde- 
scribable beauty  of  God’s  creation  in  an 
area  the  government  has  preserved  for  all 
future  generations. 

During  the  years  as  the  men  returned  to 
Glacier  Park,  many  visited  the  beautiful 
visitor’s  center  and  attended  the  ranger 
campfire  lectures.  There  they  heard  and 
read  of  the  park’s  original  history.  The 
services  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  of  the  1930s  depression  years  were 
credited  for  their  efforts  in  building  trails 
and  fighting  fires. 

However,  the  CPS  men  were  often  dis- 
appointed when  no  mention  or  credit  was 
given  to  CPS,  which  did  essentially  the 
same  work  for  the  park  during  World  War 


II.  Many  men  have  wondered  whether 
their  government  agencies  had  purged  this 
four-year  portion  of  park  history  from  the 
records  or  simply  discounted  the  contribu- 
tions of  CPS.  The  record  seems  only  to 
indicate  that  the  park  was  closed  to  tour- 
ists during  World  War  II.  It  does  not 
indicate  that  the  lightning-caused  fires 
ceased  to  exist  or  how  they  were  con- 
trolled during  the  war. 

An  especially  important  aspect  of  the 
CPS  reunions  has  been  an  emphasis  on 
Christ’s  teaching  on  peace  and  continuing 
the  witness  for  peace  with  future  genera- 
tions. 

A remark  at  a camp  meeting  by  Albert 
Gaeddert,  then  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee western  area  CPS  director,  de- 
serves consideration  again  45  years  later. 
He  questioned  whether  the  Mennonite 
church  would  have  lost  the  peace  witness 
if  World  War  II  had  not  made  the  church 
focus  on  it.  It  certainly  made  a lot  of  young 
men  think  through  their  position  on  the 
war-and-peace  issue.  Has  the  church  lost 
the  vision,  or  is  it  still  alive? 

—Alfred  G.  Zook,  Burbank,  Calif. 
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Whatever  happened 
to  nonconformity? 

by  Stanley  C.  Shenk 


On  a Sunday  morning  in  the  fall  of  1988,  Doris 
and  I were  seated  in  a small  church  in  Pune, 
India.  We  listened  as  the  young  pastor  preached 
on  2 Corinthians  6:14-18.  “Therefore  come  out 
from  them,  and  be  separate  from  them,  says  the 
Lord  . . (v.  17a,  RSV).  The  pastor’s  main  appli- 
cation was  the  use  by  India  women  of  the  bindi, 
the  red  dot  in  the  center  of  the  forehead. 

The  bindi,  it  must  be  said,  is  a fairly  complex 
symbol.  Sometimes  it  has  a cosmetic  use,  and 
sometimes  it  signifies  welcome.  And  while  some 


A generation  ago  nonconformity  gave 
an  unusual  texture  and  appearance 
to  Mennonite  life. 


Christians  in  India  think  of  it  as  a symbol  of  mar- 
riage, others  regard  it  as  a worldly  concession  to 
Hindu  culture.  It  was  in  the  last-named  sense 
that  the  pastor  was  dealing  with  it. 

As  the  exposition  and  application  unfolded,  I 
said  to  myself,  “I  must  preach  on  2 Corinthians 
6 when  I return  to  the  United  States;  I must 
preach  on  separation,  on  nonconformity.  We 
don’t  have  a bindi  problem  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  back  home,  but  we  have  other  problems.” 

One  of  these  problems — just  one — is  the  use 
of  our  money  in  investments.  Probably  none  of 
us  would  invest  directly  in  tobacco,  liquor,  or  mil- 
itary-industry stocks.  We  would  tend  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  New  Testament  teachings  on  the 
use  of  the  body  and  on  peace  (1  Cor.  6 and 
Matt.  5,  for  example).  But  some  of  us  have  put 
money  into  mutual  funds. 

I did  this  four  years  ago,  and  the  fund  I chose 
flourished  like  a green  bay  tree.  But  I began  to 
feel  twinges  of  conscience.  What  was  my  money 
being  used  for?  Merely  reading  the  investment 
list  in  the  annual  report  didn’t  relieve  my  feel- 
ings, for  I discovered  that  tobacco  holdings,  for 
example,  might  be  carried  under  an  investment 
title  that  sounded  quite  innocent.  Was  I in  an  un- 
equal-yoke (2  Cor.  6:14,  KJV)  situation?  Quite 
possibly.  Anyway,  I got  out. 

A generation  ago  nonconformity  gave  an  un- 
usual texture  and  appearance  to  Mennonite  life. 

I remember  a group  of  plain-coated  men  and 
black-bonneted  women  marching  stolidly  past  a 
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lurid  Manhattan  movie  marquee.  I remember  the 
sea  of  white  Muslim  coverings  (a  beautiful  sight, 

I thought  then — and  still  do)  on  the  women’s 
side  of  the  church  aisle.  I remember  the  earnest 
expostulations  against  movies,  dancing,  mixed 
bathing,  jewelry,  membership  in  labor  unions, 
and  a host  of  other  recreations  and  practices. 

And  I can  never  forget  when  one  of  our  church 
colleges  in  the  late  1940s  was  distressed  at  me 
as  a young  faculty  member  for  refusing  to  give 
assent  to  the  creedal  statement,  “Life  insurance 
is  inconsistent  with  filial  trust  in  the  heavenly  Fa- 
ther.” I didn’t  want  life  insurance;  I just  felt  the 
statement  was  incorrect  (the  same  wording  could 
have  been  used  of  a savings  account). 

In  the  1940s  and  ’50s,  when  I was  a student 
and  a young  worker  in  the  church,  nonconformity 
was  a major  factor  indeed  in  our  church  life.  An- 
nual district  conferences  from  coast  to  coast  dis- 
cussed and  argued  its  ramifications,  and  articles 
galore  on  it  appeared  in  our  church  papers.  Con- 
ference organizations  built  up  a formidable  body 
of  legislation  on  various  elements  of  nonconfor- 
mity, and  the  legislation  was  a basis  for  disci- 
pline. Most  Mennonites  knew  Romans  12:2  (“be 
not  conformed  to  this  world. . . .”)  by  heart. 

It’s  no  wonder,  of  course,  that  we  emphasized 
nonconformity.  Look  at  such  key  biblical  pas- 
sages as  Exodus  19:5-6;  1 Kings  8:52-53;  Romans 
12:2;  and  1 Peter  2:9 — and  yes,  2 Corinthians 
6:14 — 7:1.  And  the  Anabaptists  emphasized  it. 

The  Schleitheim  Confession  of  1527,  for  exam- 
ple, states  that  “a  separation  shall  be  made  from 
the  evil  and  from  the  wickedness  which  the  devil 
planted  in  the  world.” 

Near-sudden  silence.  But  to  return  to  my 
title.  Whatever  has  happened  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  nonconformity?  It  is  amazing — but 
true — that  over  wide  areas  of  the  church  a cur- 
tain of  silence  has  fallen  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. While  no  specific  dates  can  be  given,  it 
seems  that  in  many  sectors  it  happened  in  the 
late  ’60s  and  the  early  ’70s. 

Why  the  near-sudden  silence?  Amid  the  pres- 
sures of  modern  life,  did  the  spirit  of  worldliness 
finally  overtake  us,  in  spite  of  the  immense  ef- 
forts and  intense  warnings  of  conferences,  evan- 
gelists, writers,  bishops,  and  preachers?  Yes,  I 
fear  that  in  some  degree  this  happened. 

Was  there  also  a reaction  to  overzealous  lead- 
ers who  assumed  that  nonconformity  must  be 
aided  and  enforced  by  large  numbers  of  regula- 
tions and  prohibitions — over  and  above  what  is 
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specifically  taught  in  the  Bible?  To  some  extent 
this  certainly  occurred,  and  it  led  to  indefensible 
applications  of  nonconformity.  The  process  had 
a greater  resemblance  to  the  rigid  forms  of  Juda- 
ism than  to  Christianity;  it  was  law  gone  to  seed, 
not  grace  abounding — and  many  or  most  Men- 
nonites  finally  got  “fed  up”  with  nonconformity. 

Indefensible  applications.  In  1949,  as  a 
young  pastor  in  Ohio  Conference,  I received  an 
insight  into  “indefensible  applications.”  I learned 
that  a woman  of  80  was  faithfully  attending  the 
church  Sunday  after  Sunday  and  had  been  for 
40  years — except  for  communion  Sundays — even 
though  she  had  been  excommunicated  in  about 
1909. 1 asked  an  old  member,  “For  what  was  she 
excommunicated?” 

“For  having  a turban  instead  of  a bonnet,  for 
having  pleats  in  her  dress,  and  for  buying  a 
piano  for  her  blind,  music-loving  son.”  Tears 
filled  the  eyes  of  the  old  brother  as  he  told  me. 

I was  dumbfounded.  Why,  I said  to  myself, 
there  are  turbans,  pleats,  and  pianos  aplenty 
today  in  this  congregation,  and  I have  no  objec- 
tion to  them.  Nor  does  Ohio  Conference.  I’m 
going  to  find  a way  to  bring  her  back  into  the 
church. 

I went  to  see  her.  We  had  a nice  chat — 
weather,  local  news,  family.  It  was  a get-ac- 
quainted visit.  A few  weeks  later  I went  again 
and  found  that  she  was  too  ill  for  conversation.  I 
could  only  take  her  hand  and  offer  a brief 
prayer.  Two  weeks  later  Korah  Yoder  was  dead. 

I never  got  to  restore  her  to  the  church.  But 
then  perhaps,  in  God’s  eyes,  she  had  never  left. 
Such  stories  about  regulations  and  prohibitions 
could  be  found,  I dare  say,  in  every  conference — 
and  in  most  of  the  older  congregations. 

I believe  I reacted  decades  ago — tens  and  thou- 
sands with  me — to  needlessly  rigid  applications 
of  nonconformity.  Nevertheless  nonconformity  is 
a biblical  principle.  It  is  high  time  I recover  from 
my  reaction. 

What  is  biblical  separation?  First,  it  is  spiri- 
tual insulation,  not  geographical  isolation.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  not  a highly  detailed  proliferation  of 
religious  legislation.  Third,  it  is  not  an  assump- 
tion that  physical  things  are  inherently  evil.  That 
is  the  philosophical  error  of  metaphysical  dual- 
ism. And  Colossians  2:20-23  teaches  against  such 
dualism.  Fourth,  separation  includes  both  spiri- 
tual renewal  and  transformation  (Rom.  12:2). 

Thus  it  involves  life  on  a higher  level  than  the 
partial  selfishness  and  unrighteousness  evident 
in  vast  numbers  who  are  not  in  God’s  family. 

Three  areas  of  nonconformity.  What  areas 
of  nonconformity  need  our  special  consideration 
today?  While  I recognize  that  an  answer  to  this 
can  be  slanted  by  personal  bias,  I will  neverthe- 
less deal  here  with  three  specific  areas.  The  list 
could  be  longer,  but  this  is  an  article,  not  a 
book.  The  three:  seeking  God’s  will  in  vocational 
choices,  giving  proportionately,  and  establishing 


personal  standards  for  what  we  read  and  watch. 
Those  who  are  not  in  God’s  kingdom  tend  to 
have  little  interest  in  direct  or  implied  biblical 
standards  on  such  points.  But  as  God’s  people 
we  must  be  concerned  about  his  will. 

1.  Seeking  God’s  will  in  vocational  choices.  In 
our  culture  God  is  seldom  consulted  on  this 
issue.  Nor  is  the  situation  much  better  in  our 
church.  By  contrast  I remember  the  intense  con- 
cern for  divine  guidance  on  vocations  among 
many  of  my  fellow  students  in  the  1940s  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  College  and  Goshen  College. 
They  prayed  for  guidance,  and  they  got  it. 

Before  my  college-age  conversion  I had  chosen 
forestry.  A good  profession.  But  after  I came  to 
Christ  I asked  for  his  will,  and  he  called  me  to 
ministry,  Bible  teaching,  and  writing.  I’m  glad  he 
did.  While  I have  always  loved  trees  and  forests, 
God  led  me  into  service  pathways  that  were  bet- 
ter suited  to  my  gifts.  Life  has  been  full;  it  has 
been  rich.  And  so  easily  I could  have  missed  it. 


It  is  amazing  that  over  wide  areas  of 
the  church  a curtain  of  silence  has 
fallen  in  relation  to  nonconformity. 


Seeking  God’s  will  does  not  ignore  vocational 
testing  and  common  sense.  Instead,  it  uses 
them;  they  are  part  of  the  process.  But  commit- 
ment and  prayer  are  the  key  elements. 

Business  and  farming  are  fine.  So  are  the  ser- 
vice professions.  But  God  wants  to  call  more 
men  and  women  (and  not  merely  those  in  their 
teens  and  20s)  to  ministry  and  missions.  And  un- 
less he  is  asked,  he  will  scarcely  do  so.  WHien  we 
ask  not,  we  have  not.  “In  all  thy  ways  acknowl- 
edge him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths”  (Prov. 
3:6). 

2.  Giving  proportionately.  In  the  midst  of  bil- 
lions of  spiritually  deficient  and  physically  de- 
prived— and  in  context  of  frequent  appeals  by 
our  mission  boards  and  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee— how  dare  we  think  we  can  be  true  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  and  yet  go  out  and  buy  everything 
we  can  pay  or  borrow  for?  Some  of  us  are  asking 
for  God’s  judgment. 

We  are  to  give  as  we  have  prospered  (1  Cor. 
16:2).  This  is  proportionate  giving.  Then  what 
should  the  proportion  be?  In  the  Old  Testament 
(see  Deut.  14:22-29)  the  commanded  gift  was  a 
tithe  (10  percent).  Shall  we,  who  live  under  the 
Spirit,  congratulate  ourselves  for  generosity 
when  we  offer  up  less  than  what  was  required 
under  law?  Moreover,  if  the  Spirit  leads  us  to  go 
beyond  the  tenth,  and  give  an  eighth  or  a sixth 
or  a fifth  of  our  income,  we  may  find  a semiauto- 
matic solution  to  the  question  of  how  much  we 
may  or  should  spend  on  homes,  cars,  clothing, 
and  appliances. 

Early  in  our  Christian  experiences,  Doris  and  I 
began  to  tithe,  and  we  enjoyed  it.  At  one  point, 
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however,  when  I was  in  graduate  school,  the  fi- 
nancial walls  started  to  close  in  on  us.  Doris’ 
teaching  salary  at  a church  school  helped 
greatly,  but  it  was  not  enough.  We  were  going 
into  debt  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  our  emergency 
situation  we  reluctantly  decided  to  give  only  5 
percent.  Later  we  were  able  to  restore  the  tithe 
and  then  go  beyond  it.  It  is  a happiness  to  give 
what  has  been  set  aside. 

3.  Establishing  personal  standards  for  what  we 
read  and  watch.  The  issue  is  not  easy.  We  are 
confronted  by  an  enormous  variety  of  presenta- 
tions in  the  press,  cinema,  and  electronic  media. 
Blindfolds,  of  course,  are  unbecoming.  And  we 
should  not  have  a testimony  of  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  range  and  subtleties  of  human  emo- 
tion and  experience  (that  is  why  we  used  to  read 
Dostoevski,  Shakespeare,  Browning,  and  de 
Maupassant).  But  we  must  have  standards. 

We  dare  not  allow  ourselves  an  unholy  absorp- 
tion in  x-rated  books,  magazines,  movies,  and 


videos.  Such  reading  and  staring  can  stimulate 
lust.  Moreover,  it  can  coarsen  and  desensitize;  it 
can  slowly  rob  us  of  full  emotional  and  sexual 
power.  In  his  famous  blunt  sentence  two  de- 
cades ago,  Norman  Cousins  expressed  part  of 
this.  “See  everything,  do  everything,  feel  noth- 
ing.” Because  such  unholy  absorption  is  harmful 
to  us  and  to  others  through  us,  it  is  displeasing 
to  God.  (Unrestrained  violence  in  the  media  and 
its  coarsening  effect  is  a closely  related  issue, 
but  it  needs  separate  treatment.)  At  times  I 
have  fallen  short  on  certain  points  within  this 
paragraph.  But  because  of  God’s  great  grace  I 
can  thus  write  and  challenge. 

Other  areas.  Space  does  not  permit  even  a 
brief  treatment  of  other  areas — such  as  litiga- 
tion, nonswearing  legal  oaths,  and  the  steward- 
ship of  the  body  as  a temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Fellow  Christians,  think  on  this  forgotten  doc- 
trine of  nonconformity.  ^ 


Sometimes  I turn  the  water  off 


by  Suzanne  Lind 

I had  a friend  in  college  who  often  stood  in  the 
shower  singing  and  enjoying  a lengthy  water  mas- 
sage. I had  grown  up  on  a farm  where  we  were 
taught  to  be  extremely  careful  with  water,  so  I 
knew  this  practice  was  wasteful. 

I returned  to  college  two  years  later  after  a ser- 
vice assignment  in  Zaire.  During  my  time  in 


Maturity  in  faith  means  that 
something  ‘ other 1 becomes  more 
important  than  personal  development 
or  achievement  or  comfort. 


Zaire,  water  had  been  laboriously  carried  long 
distances  and  up  steep  inclines  so  that  I could 
bathe  in  a few  cups  full.  We  then  saved  the  used 
bath  water  to  flush  the  toilet.  I now  found  the 
long  musical  showers  not  merely  wasteful  but 
wrong. 

The  special  experiences  we  have  in  service  as- 
signments, during  brief  and  usually  intense  peri- 
ods of  our  lives,  change  the  way  we  live.  They 
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change  our  lives  in  ways  which  even  the  most  re- 
sponsible and  informed  life,  lived  along  familiar 
patterns  and  in  unchangingly  familiar  places,  can- 
not. 

Don’t  insist  on  rights.  It  seems  to  me  that 
maturity  in  faith  means  that  something  “other” 
becomes  more  important  than  personal  develop- 
ment or  achievement  and  more  important  than 
personal  comfort.  It  also  means  we  no  longer  in- 
sist that  we  have  a “right”  to  anything. 

Our  society,  however,  undermines  this  basic 
fact  of  Christian  faith.  We  are  taught  emphati- 
cally that  we  can  love  others  only  when  we  love 
and  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  forget  that  the  re- 
verse of  that  statement  is  also  true. 

Voluntary  service  experiences  put  us  in  situa- 
tions outside  normal  patterns.  They  propel  us 
into  settings  where  we  are  forced  to  do  more  con- 
scious evaluation  of  our  thinking  and  of  our  as- 
sumptions. Thus,  they  provide  us  with  a more 
jolting,  and  a more  lasting,  way  to  make  deci- 
sions about  the  way  we  want  to  live. 

Certainly,  a constantly  troubled  conscience 
about  the  use  of  resources  is  a characteristic 
which  I brought  back  from  my  various  voluntary 
service  assignments.  My  service  work  has  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  way  I view  time  and 
energy  resources. 

I have  become  an  avid  recycler.  I have  learned 
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that  toilets  do  not  have  to  be  flushed  after  each 
use.  I have  come  to  hate  Styrofoam,  to  treasure 
and  mourn  over  paper.  I accept  guilt  and  sorrow 
about  our  country’s  use  of  resources  as  part  of 
my  life,  and  try  in  small  ways  to  be  more  careful, 
more  loving  about  the  earth. 

My  understanding  of  home  is  another  major 
area  of  my  life  which  is  changed  as  a result  of  a 
voluntary  service  experience.  Generosity  and  hos- 
pitality with  one’s  home  are  to  me  among  the 
greatest  goods  in  life. 

After  nearly  10  years  in  Africa,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  me  to  receive  guests  or  unexpected 
visitors  into  my  home  without  reaching  for  the 
teakettle  and  starting  to  rattle  the  cups  and  sau- 
cers. A home  now  seems  a cool  and  less  colorful 
place  when  it  does  not  have  a stream  of  visitors 
and  friends  coming  through  the  doors.  Home  as 
a welcoming  crossroads  rather  than  as  a protec- 
tion from  the  world  is  now  the  pattern  that 
pleases  me  most.  Housekeeping  is  still  important 
for  hygiene  and  to  keep  things  organized,  but 
not  because  of  a need  to  create  beauty  and 
order  for  comfort  or  as  a reflection  of  my  own 
personality. 

Lifestyle  changes.  Related  to  the  issue  of 
hospitality  as  a way  of  life  are  two  other  lifestyle 
changes  that  volunteer  work  brought  into  my  life. 

One  of  these  is  the  ability  to  truly  enjoy 
“small  pleasures,”  to  look  for  fun  in  simple  and 
inexpensive  ways,  to  see  humdrum  things  as 
treats  and  rewards.  I still  want  special  times,  dif- 
ferent outings,  new  experiences.  However,  having 
seen  the  pleasure  people  in  other  places  take 
from  small  and  ordinary  things,  I am  more  able 
to  refuse  to  consider  entertainment  and  con- 
sumption, highly  stimulating  intellectual  pur- 
suits, or  deeply  nourishing  spiritual  endeavors  as 
something  to  which  I have  a “right.” 

And  I think  I have  less  need  to  have  a well 
controlled  and  “perfect”  life  or  family.  I often 
worry  that  I am  not  providing  the  right  kind  of 
environment,  activities,  education,  developmen- 
tal experiences,  training,  and  opportunities  for 
my  children.  Then  suddenly  I find  our  lives  su- 
perimposed upon  the  lives  of  many  I have  seen 
in  other  places,  all  of  whom  live  with  so  much 
less.  And  although  I do  not  want  to  deprive  any- 
one in  my  family  of  full  and  right  life  experi- 
ences, I also  want  to  prepare  all  of  us  to  live  in  a 
suffering  world.  I want  my  children  to  identify 
with  people  who  have  less,  not  more,  than  they. 
My  children  have  no  more  of  a “right”  to  the 
benefits  of  a safe,  secure,  well-educated,  and 
beautiful  life  than  any  other  children  in  the 
world.  I might  not  have  known  this  had  I not 
done  voluntary  service.  I would  have  spent  a 
great  deal  more  time  and  energy  trying  to  have  a 
“perfect  family.” 

One  last  addition  to  my  life  which  voluntary 
service  brought:  prayer-producing  symbols.  Hav- 
ing lived  in  a variety  of  places,  particular  objects 
are  now  symbolic  for  me.  They  evoke  memories 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  Jolene  Yoder  and  her 
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that  call  forth  prayers  for  people  and  situations 
in  many  places  and  related  to  many  issues. 
Barbed  wire  now  represents  prisons  where 
friends  might  be  incarcerated.  It  prompts  me  to 
pray  for  prisoners  around  the  world.  Crystal- 
clear  golden  late  afternoons — so  rare  in  the  Mid- 
west— bring  a rush  of  memories  and  prayers: 
Please  don’t  let  my  love  for  the  world  be  lost  in 
daily,  yearly  details  of  my  own  life. 

Certain  flowers,  foods,  the  way  the  wind 
sounds  in  pine  trees,  a phrase  of  music,  a flash 
of  printed  cloth,  a child’s  footprint  in  the  sand — 
each  evoke  a memory  which  calls  forth  a prayer. 
Each  reminds  me  that  my  life  is  not  so  very  sig- 
nificant apart  from  the  many  other  lives  that  I 
have  seen  or  have  yet  to  learn  about. 

I sometimes  take  a shower  which  is  too  long.  It 
feels  so  good.  Often  I merely  whisper,  “I’m 
sorry,”  but  sometimes  I turn  the  water  off.  ^ 
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The  authority  of  Scripture 


by  Joseph  Kotva,  Jr. 

A few  years  ago  I had  a conversation  with  a 
brother  in  the  church  concerning  women  in  minis- 
try. He  was  arguing  that  the  Bible  makes  it  clear 
that  women  are  not  to  have  pastoral  leadership. 

I was  arguing  that  the  Bible  actually  presents  us 
with  examples  of  women  maintaining  that  kind 
of  leadership  role.  During  our  discussion  he  sug- 
gested that  I was  not  taking  the  Bible  seriously. 

I was  rather  offended  at  this  suggestion  and  com- 


One may  have  the  ‘correct’  reading 
of  every  single  biblical  text  and  still 
not  be  taking  Scripture  seriously. 


mented  that  maybe  he  was  the  one  not  taking 
the  Bible  seriously.  Our  conversation,  despite 
this,  ended  on  a friendly  note,  but  both  of  us,  I 
suspect,  left  thinking  the  other  should  simply 
pay  more  attention  to  Scripture. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  how  discussions  should 
proceed.  Maligning  another’s  attempt  to  ap- 
proach Scripture  demonstrates  nothing  and  alien- 
ates us  from  each  other.  This  discussion  does, 
however,  raise  important  questions:  How  do  we 
test  whether  one  is  taking  Scripture  seriously? 
How  do  we  know  that  the  Bible  is  actually  func- 
tioning authoritatively  and  not  being  used  simply 
to  justify  one’s  own  stance? 

A way  to  test  this.  I would  like  to  suggest 
that  there  is  a way  to  test  this,  but  it  has  more 
to  do  with  the  way  we  live  our  lives  than  it  does 
with  any  specific  biblical  text.  The  measure  of 
biblical  authority  is  found  in  the  way  we  live  our 
lives  and  in  the  people  we  have  become.  Biblical 
authority  is  seen  in  the  degree  to  which  the 
Bible  shapes  us  a church  and  as  individuals.  The 
way  an  individual  reads  a specific  text  is  impor- 
tant, but  the  person’s  view  of  one  text  does  not 
determine  whether  the  Scripture  is  being  taken 
seriously.  Thus,  the  question  of  whether  my 
brother  views  Scripture  as  authoritative  is  not 
based  alone  on  how  he  reads  1 Corinthians  14:34 
or  1 Timothy  2:11.  What  is  important  is  whether 
he  allows  the  whole  of  Scripture  to  shape  him 
and  his  view  of  the  world. 


Joseph  Kotva,  Jr.,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  is  a doctoral  student  in 
theology/ethics  at  Fordham  University.  He  attends  North 
Bronx  Mennonite  Church. 


A couple  of  examples  will  help  clarify  what  I 
am  suggesting. 

Conrad  Grebel,  an  early  Anabaptist  leader,  in- 
sisted that  singing  was  contrary  to  God’s  will.  De- 
spite this  opinion,  Mennonites  have  always 
viewed  Grebel  as  a true  Christian  who  was  at- 
tempting to  approach  the  Bible  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  seriousness.  In  fact,  it  was  his  zeal  for 
the  Scriptures  and  Christ’s  lordship  that  led  him 
to  this  strange  opinion — we  do  not,  after  all, 
read  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  singing. 

Mother  Teresa  is  a contemporary  example. 

Here  is  a woman  whose  life  clearly  indicates  that 
the  Scriptures  are  authoritative.  This  must  be 
said  even  though  she  venerates  some  of  the 
saints  in  a way  that  most  Mennonites  find  prob- 
lematic. Mother  Teresa’s  life  conforms  in  so 
many  ways  to  the  biblical  witness  that,  despite 
serious  disagreements  with  her,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  for  her  the  Bible  is  normative. 

We  have  disagreements  with  Mother  Teresa 
and  Conrad  Grebel.  These  disagreements  do 
not,  however,  outweigh  the  impact  of  their  lives, 
and  their  lives  demonstrate  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  Bible  is  authoritative.  Nei- 
ther the  permissibility  of  singing  nor  the  role  of 
the  saints  negates  the  witness  of  their  lives:  the 
Bible  was  central  for  Conrad  Grebel  and  is  cen- 
tral for  Mother  Teresa. 

Bible  is  their  norm.  This  kind  of  “test” 
would  also  apply  to  churches  and  groups.  We 
should  not  dismiss  other  groups  as  “unchristian” 
simply  because  they  do  not  agree  with  us  on  the 
reading  of  a few  biblical  texts.  The  real  test  of 
whether  those  groups  allow  Scripture  to  be  au- 
thoritative and  are  therefore  rightly  called  Chris- 
tian churches  is  found  in  their  lives  together. 
Whenever  a group  lives  and  worships  together, 
supports  one  another,  holds  each  other  account- 
able to  live  as  Christians,  acknowledges  Jesus  as 
Lord,  and  attempts  to  show  the  world  the  mean- 
ing of  the  cross,  then  that  group  is  taking  the 
Bible  seriously.  They  may  not  have  everything 
right,  but  the  Bible  has  become  their  norm. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Sojourners  Commu- 
nity in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a good  example  of 
this.  They  live,  work,  play,  and  pray  together. 
Their  community  not  only  attempts  to  live  life 
under  Christ’s  lordship,  they  also  continually  en- 
deavor to  make  visible  to  the  Washington  area 
the  meaning  of  that  lordship.  The  Bible  is,  there- 
fore, normative  for  them. 

This  is  not  merely  because  they  read,  reflect, 
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and  write  on  biblical  texts,  although  they  do  this. 
It  is  because  the  Bible  is  so  central  to  them  that 
their  lives  reflect  its  message.  They  have  allowed 
the  Bible  to  shape  their  lives  and  their  commu- 
nity. Thus,  even  if  they  misread  some  biblical 
material,  as  they  sometimes  do,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Bible  has  authority  for  them 
and  that  they  take  it  seriously. 

Specific  passages  unimportant?  None  of 
this  is  meant  to  suggest  that  specific  biblical  pas- 
sages are  unimportant,  nor  do  I think  that  we 
should  camouflage  our  differences  under  the  pre- 
tense that  they  do  not  matter.  Often  our  under- 
standing of  a few  passages  makes  a tremendous 
difference.  I do  not  think,  for  example,  that 
Jesus’  cleansing  of  the  temple  (Matt.  21:12ff.)  is 
best  understood  as  supporting  “just”  violence. 
People  who  see  in  this  text  a justification  for  rev- 
olutionary violence  are,  possibly,  reading  the 
Bible  to  suit  their  agenda. 

Notwithstanding,  the  real  test  of  one’s  fidelity 
to  the  Bible  is  not  one’s  reading  of  a particular 
set  of  texts.  The  primary  test  is  one’s  willingness 
to  be  shaped  and  influenced  by  the  Bible.  Thus, 
the  real  question  is  whether  one  is  struggling  to 
constantly  acknowledge  Christ’s  lordship, 
whether  one  is  working  to  make  love  of  God  and 
love  of  neighbor  preeminent,  whether  one  views 
the  world  and  history  as  ultimately  in  God’s  con- 
trol. These  are  the  things  which  indicate  biblical 
authority. 

Said  negatively,  one  may  have  the  “correct” 
reading  of  every  single  biblical  text  and  still  not 
be  taking  Scripture  seriously.  If  one  continually 
spends  an  abundance  of  money  on  oneself  with- 
out concern  for  the  poor  and  continually  treats 
others  as  inferior,  then  we  may  suggest  to  that  in- 
dividual that  he  is  not  taking  the  Bible  seriously. 
It  is  only  when  we  are  significantly  different 
from  the  world  that  we  affirm  biblical  authority. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  notion  or  “test” 
of  biblical  authority  is  not  without  ambiguity.  It 
does  not  offer  clear,  clean  criteria  for  determin- 
ing if  someone  is  taking  the  Bible  seriously. 
Questions  like  “How  does  that  person  live  or 
view  the  world?”  are  broad  and  do  not  allow  for 
precise  answers.  The  best  that  one  can  do  is 
something  like  the  following:  “She  takes  the 
Bible  seriously  and  I know  this  because  her  life 
generally  reflects  the  Bible’s  influence  on  her.” 

This  lack  of  precision  is,  however,  fitting  to 
the  biblical  witness.  One  of  the  strengths  of  this 
notion  of  authority  is  that  it  does  not  and  cannot 
reduce  the  Scriptures  to  a few  perfectly  formu- 
lated affirmations.  Any  account  of  authority  that 
can  judge  whether  someone  takes  the  Bible  seri- 
ously based  on  a few  test  questions  has  failed  to 
attend  to  the  character  of  Scripture.  Scripture 
communicates  with  us  through  a variety  of 
means — stories,  poems,  letters,  prescriptions, 
proscriptions,  analogies.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
duce all  these  different  kinds  of  utterances  and 
all  that  they  communicate  to  a few  fixed  formulas. 


The  test  of  authority  cannot  be  to  ask  if  one 
believes  in  the  Trinity,  the  silence  or  ordination 
of  women,  and  the  creation  or  evolution  of  hu- 
manity. The  nature  of  the  Bible  itself  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  such  a simple  test  of  authority. 
The  only  way  to  see  if  one  takes  the  Bible  seri- 
ously is  to  look  at  his  or  her  life.  How  else  can 
we  be  honest  to  the  breadth  and  scope  of  Scrip- 
ture? 

For  the  same  kinds  of  reasons  I cannot  appeal 
to  some  specific  biblical  text  to  demonstrate 
that  scriptural  authority  rests  in  our  lives.  It 
does  seem,  however,  in  good  keeping  with  bibli- 
cal emphasis.  The  prophets  were  continually  call- 
ing Israel  to  live  like  chosen  people.  Jesus  told 
us  that  a tree  is  known  by  its  fruit  (Matt.  7:16). 
And  James  asserts  that  one  who  hears  the  Word 


The  only  way  to  see  if  one  takes  the 
Bible  seriously  is  to  look  at  his 
or  her  life. 


but  does  not  do  it  is  deceived  (James  1:22).  Paul, 
also,  seems  to  have  been  working  under  a similar 
assumption  when  he  reproached  Peter.  Paul  did 
not  scold  Peter  for  not  correctly  knowing  the 
truth  but  for  not  living  by  it  (Gal.  2:llff.). 

These  biblical  texts  are  dealing  with  issues  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  being  discussed  here.  They 
do,  however,  seem  to  support  the  notion  that  bib- 
lical authority  is  found  in  who  we  are  and  what 
we  do,  not  in  how  we  read  a specific  set  of 
verses. 

Respect  each  other.  I hope  this  notion  of  au- 
thority will  help  us  respect  each  other  as  we  dis- 
cuss and  wrestle  with  different  issues.  If  one 
accepts  this  understanding  of  authority,  then  the 
brother  or  sister  who  disagrees  with  us  on  the 
role  of  women  in  the  church  or  on  the  proper 
reading  of  Genesis  may  well  be  attending  to 
Scripture  with  as  much  earnestness  as  we  are.  If 
someone  disagrees  with  us  on  an  issue  (or  many 
issues),  let  us  ask  ourselves  a few  questions  be- 
fore judging  the  person  a heretic  or  suggest  the 
Bible  needs  to  be  taken  with  greater  serious- 
ness. What  kind  of  person  is  this?  How  is  faith 
lived?  What  is  this  Christian’s  ultimate  concep- 
tion of  the  world  and  history? 

If  this  brother  and  I had  kept  these  kinds  of 
questions  before  us  we  might  not  have  resorted 
to  name  calling.  When  I look  at  the  whole  of  his 
life  I realize  that  the  Bible  is  authoritative  for 
him,  disagreements  on  the  role  of  women  not- 
withstanding. When  he  looks  at  my  much  shorter 
life  I hope  the  same  kind  of  judgment  will  be 
warranted.  ^ 
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Send  a letter 

by  Jeni  Hiett  Umble 

In  the  summer  of  1987,  my  husband,  Art,  and  I 
said  lengthy  good-byes  to  our  families  and  left 
the  familiarity  of  home  for  a great  unknown: 

China.  We  had  some  reservations  about  leaving, 
but  looked  forward  to  our  assignment  as  English 
teachers  at  a small  technical  institute. 

We  soon  settled  into  a routine  of  teaching  and 
lesson  preparation,  punctuated  every  afternoon 
by  the  “whoosh”  of  many  letters  being  pushed 
under  the  door.  During  the  first  weeks  we  busily 
answered  questions  from  our  friends,  our  church, 


Here  are  a few  practical  suggestions 
for  bolstering  the  spirits  of  someone 
who  is  away  from  home. 


and  our  families.  But  gradually  the  torrent  of 
mail  slowed  to  a trickle. 

We  knew  that  our  loved  ones  cared  about  us, 
but  as  the  flow  of  mail  diminished  our  feelings 
of  isolation  increased.  We  felt  by  turns  hurt  and 
angry;  lonely  and  forgotten.  We  now  realize  that 
some  people  understand  the  kind  of  continued 
support  we  needed,  while  others  just  didn’t 
know  how  to  encourage  us. 

Just  as  service  workers  receive  an  orientation 
before  leaving  for  their  assignments,  perhaps 
friends,  churches,  and  families  should  also  be  ori- 
ented to  what  they  can  do  for  their  loved  ones. 
This  seems  especially  important  in  the  Menno- 
nite  tradition.  Many  young  people  make  their 
first  move  away  from  home  to  high  school  or  col- 
lege. “Muppies”  transplant  their  families  and 
plant  new  churches.  Service  assignments  beckon 
young  and  old  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Although  individual  needs  will  differ,  all  of 
these  people  need  encouragement  from  home. 
Based  on  our  experience  in  China,  here  are  a 
few  practical  suggestions  for  bolstering  the  spir- 
its of  someone  who  is  away  from  home. 

Pray!  A network  of  prayer  is  vital.  A friend  en- 
couraged me  to  “pray  specific.”  An  exchange  of 
letters  enabled  her  to  take  my  immediate  cele- 
brations or  problems  before  the  Lord.  Just  know- 
ing someone  is  praying  for  you  can  lift  your 
spirits  on  a blue  day. 

Send!  Frequent  care  packages  convey  your 


Jeni  Hiett  Umble,  Irvine,  Calif.,  served  a term  in  China 
under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  She  and  her  husband 
were  assigned  to  China  Educational  Exchange.  She 
currently  works  as  a secretary  at  the  University  of 
California — Irvine. 


love  in  tangible  ways.  I recommend  sending  sev- 
eral small  gifts  spread  over  a period  of  time, 
rather  than  one  big  package.  Choose  things  that 
are  light  and  easy  to  mail. 

What  to  send?  Everyone  appreciates  home- 
made goodies  and  who  would  turn  down  a bag  of 
M&Ms?  Slip  a packet  of  tea  or  a stick  of  gum  in 
with  your  next  letter.  Clip  an  interesting  article 
or  tape  a favorite  radio  program. 

Pictures  and  tapes  from  home  are  always  wel- 
come. Our  students  were  fascinated  by  the 
blond  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  our  niece,  Kate. 

They  crowded  around  pictures  of  her  birthday 
party  while  I played  a tape  of  her  singing  for  us. 

Send  things  that  may  not  be  easily  available  to 
your  loved  ones.  My  parents  apologized  for  a 
Christmas  box  that  contained  deodorant  and 
white-out,  but  that’s  what  I really  wanted!  One 
perceptive  sister-in-law  sent  bubble  bath.  An- 
other sent  needlework  projects. 

Write!  It  sounds  so  simple,  yet  many  people 
don’t  write  because  “there’s  nothing  to  say.”  Ac- 
tually, it  is  those  ordinary,  everyday  events  that 
people  living  away  from  home  want  to  hear!  We 
look  forward  to  the  weekly  letters  from  Art’s 
mother.  She  easily  fills  several  pages  with  news: 
making  cookies  with  her  only  grandchild,  conver- 
sations with  customers  in  her  gift  shop,  visits 
from  family  members,  church  activities. 

Even  brief  letters  can  convey  a feeling  of 
home.  In  one  short  note  my  grandmother  men- 
tioned that  she  had  just  returned  from  the  store 
and  “now  Grandpa  and  I are  going  to  have  cof- 
fee and  donuts.”  In  my  mind  I could  see  Gramps 
in  his  recliner,  Gram  tucked  into  a comer  of  the 
couch,  the  green  and  white  china  cups,  and  big, 
glazed  donuts  from  Dillon’s. 

An  encouraging  letter  can  remind  your  friend 
or  family  member  of  your  continuing  love  and 
support.  After  a particularly  low  time  during  our 
first  year  abroad,  my  father  sent  three  colored 
pencils  and  these  words  of  wisdom: 

The  yellow  pencils  represents  the  enthusiasm 
you  had  when  you  went  to  China.  Don’t  lose  it. 

The  light  blue  represents  the  tranquillity  you  will 
need  in  China.  Find  it.  The  light  green  represents 
spring,  and  life  anew.  Remember  it. 

Do  you  know  someone  who  has  moved  away 
from  home?  I suggest  you  jot  down  your  day’s  ac- 
tivities and  a favorite  Bible  verse,  wrap  it 
around  a fresh  teabag  and  send  it  on  its  way. 
Whether  it  travels  across  town,  across  the  coun- 
try, or  halfway  around  the  world,  your  message 
will  bring  love  and  encouragement  to  someone 
who  misses  home.  ch 
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Come  and  See — a curriculum  tested  by  children 
and  teachers  and  rated  “Excellent!” 

“The  children  really  got  into  the  ‘Today’s  Application’  discussion.  They  had  a lot  of  questions  and 
wanted  to  skip  recess.” 

“A  mother  said  other  years  her  children  ‘went  to  Bible  school,’  but  this  year  their  comments  were 
different — ‘Bible  school  is  neat!’  The  mother  said  they  talk  as  excitedly  about  Bible  school  as  they  did 
about  sports.” 

“Each  day  the  students  could  not  believe  it  was  time  to  go  home.” 

“Keep  up  this  wonderful  work  for  God.” 

A Permanent  Curriculum: 

Come  and  See  Herald  Bible  School  Series  is  a permanent  curriculum.  That  means  you  can  use  it  year 
after  year.  Teachers  will  appreciate  being  able  to  build  upon  last  year’s  preparation  instead  of  beginning 
from  scratch  each  year.  Because  the  students  move  to  a new  level  each  year,  they  will  always  experience 
new  material. 

A* 

A Christ-Centered,  Child-Oriented  Curriculum: 

Carefully  chosen  stories  help  children  relate  the  Bible  to  everyday  life.  Educationally  designed  activities 
and  projects  enhance  children’s  understanding  of  the  biblical  themes.  Colorful  take-home  booklets  for 
each  session  will  help  children  carry  the  memories  of  their  Bible  school  experience  for  a long  time. 

Age  Appropriate  for  Every  Grade: 

Come  and  See  Herald  Bible  School  Series  has  a separate  course  of  study  for  nursery,  preschool, 
kindergarten,  and  grades  1 through  8.  Grades  7 and  8 tackle  real-life  issues  that  confront  junior  high 
students  such  as  drugs,  sex,  peer  pressure,  and  family  relationships. 

The  Come  and  See  Herald  Bible  School  Series  is  available  through  your  local 
bookstore  or  write  to  Herald  Press  for  a free  brochure  and/or  order  form. 
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Church  News 


Mennonite  Board  of  Education  executive  secretary  Al  Meyer  makes  a point  while  board 
president  Charles  Gautsche  (left)  of  Archbold,  Ohio,  and  board  member  Ralph  Hernley  of 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  listen. 


MBE  in  Sarasota,  Fla.: 
dreams  and  reality 


In  Sarasota,  Fla.,  it  seems  that  just  about 
every  prospect  pleases — and  the  traffic 
rushes  by  on  the  Tamiami  Trail.  The  meet- 
inghouse of  Bayshore  Mennonite  Church 
is  two  blocks  off  the  trail,  across  the  street 
from  Jungle  Gardens. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  came  to 
Bayshore  on  Jan.  11-13  for  its  annual 
meeting — the  meeting  to  which  all  the 
Mennonite  Church  college  and  seminary 
presidents  come  for  a review  of  the  year 
past  and  a look  to  the  future.  Representa- 
tives of  Mennonite  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary organizations  also  attend. 

In  addition  to  reporting  by  the  institu- 
tions and  organizations,  this  annual  meet- 
ing typically  gives  some  attention  to  edu- 
cational vision,  considering  how  it  might  be 
done  differently.  The  meeting  at  Sarasota 
alternated  between  dreams  and  reality. 

Dreams  were  provided  in  three  ad- 
dresses. Two  of  them  were  by  presidents 
of  institutions  not  controlled  by  MBE,  but 
having  fraternal  relationships:  Rodney 
Sawatsky  of  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  and  Richard  Showalter  of 
Rosedale  (Ohio)  Bible  Institute.  The  third 
address  was  by  James  Lapp,  executive 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board. 

The  first  two  of  these  were  asked  to 
develop  a “utopian  model”  for  Mennonite 
education  growing  out  of  the  model  with 


which  each  is  working.  The  third  was  asked 
for  a dream  for  Mennonite  undergraduate 
education  in  the  year  2000.  Thus  each  was 
freed  to  depart  as  far  from  reality  as  he  felt 
led  to  go. 

In  both  cases  the  utopian  dream  in- 
cluded proposals  for  how  to  provide  Men- 
nonite educational  influences  for  young 
persons  not  now  included  in  the  Mennonite 
educational  network.  With  the  Conrad 
Grebel  model,  the  church  college  becomes 
a part  of  a state  university  system.  This 
makes  possible  a larger  range  of  educa- 
tional options  than  in  the  typical  Christian 
liberal  arts  college  and  at  a much  reduced 
cost  to  the  student.  But  there  is  consider- 
able loss  of  control  over  how  students 
relate  to  the  church  college  program  since 
they  are  enrolled  for  classes  in  the  larger 


university.  But  80  percent  of  Mennonite 
college  students  do  not  attend  Mennonite 
colleges.  How  should  the  church  meet  the 
spiritual  needs  of  these  young  people? 

The  way  proposed  by  Showalter  would 
be  to  provide  a Bible  institute  in  which  the 
educational  concern  would  be  with  “spiri- 
tual formation.”  The  student  would  attend 
this  institute  for  a year  before  moving  on 
to  a liberal  arts  college  where  broader 
cultural  and  occupational  issues  would  be 
engaged. 

In  his  dream,  James  Lapp  saw  a close 
tie  between  education  and  the  mission  of 
the  church.  He  reported  the  concern  of  one 
person  he  talked  with  who  said  that  “the 
critical  issue  is  winning  young  people  to  a 
Christian  cause  that  is  intellectually  sound 
and  personally  compelling.” 

Impressed  by  statistics  suggesting  that 
large  numbers  of  Mennonite  young  people 
who  do  not  go  to  college  are  lost  to  the 
church,  the  group  reflected  on  what  might 
be  offered  to  those  who  do  not  wish  an 
experience  within  an  educational  institu- 
tion. It  was  agreed  that  the  church  needs 
to  offer  organized  service  programs  to  such 
persons  in  order  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  business  with  the  Men- 
nonite heritage  in  their  own  style. 

As  for  the  present  reality,  most  educa- 
tional leaders  reported  satisfaction  with 
the  relative  success  of  the  present  activi- 
ties and  students.  “Students  are  a robust 
group  this  year,”  said  Kirk  Alliman  of 
Hesston  College.  And  Richard  Kauffman 
of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  reported  an 
“excellent  student  body.” 

A particularly  impressive  aspect  of  re- 
porting about  current  reality  is  money. 
Even  though  the  inclusive  fee  for  a year  at 
one  of  our  four-colleges  is  roughly  $10,000, 
it  does  not  cover  the  operating  costs. 
Building  and  remodeling  are  in  addition. 
Obtaining  the  money  to  operate  and  endow 
the  educational  institutions  has  become  a 
major  undertaking.  Church  offerings  pro- 
vide a significant  amount,  but  this  is  only 
a small  percentage  of  what  is  called  for. 

Yet  the  money  is  being  found:  millions 
of  dollars.  One  president  reported  that 


Speaking  to  the  MBE  board  are  (left  to  right)  James  Lapp,  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board;  Richard  Showalter,  new  president  of  Rosedale  Bible  Institute;  and 
Rodney  Sawatsky,  new  president  of  Conrad  Grebel  College. 
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two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  a projected  new 
building  will  come  from  two  donors.  An- 
other college  is  receiving  the  gift  of  a golf 
course  on  an  annuity  basis  from  an  older 
couple. 

In  “Economic  Models  Among  Menno- 
nites,”  Donovan  Smucker  wrote  that  “the 
vast  array  of  church-related  institutions 
now  demand  an  affluent  business  related 
church”  (Kingdom,  Cross,  and  Community, 
1976,  p.  228).  If  that  was  true  in  1976,  it  is 
even  more  so  today.  Indeed,  an  emphasis 
on  economic  “development”  is  moving 
from  the  colleges  to  the  secondary  schools, 
as  Elam  Peachey,  chair  of  Mennonite  Sec- 
ondary Education  Council,  reported  to  the 
board. 

Meeting  in  Sarasota  provided  the  occa- 
sion for  a dinner  to  which  alumni  of  all  the 
schools  were  invited.  Some  200  attended 
the  dinner  at  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite 
Church  and  were  addressed  by  Charles 
Gautsche,  MBE  president.  He  stressed  the 
importance  of  a clear  vision  and  a fitting 
response  to  the  90s.  “Kingdom  citizens  are 
called  to  be  involved,  not  controlled,”  he 
said,  “to  teach  alternatives  in  the  world, 
not  of  it.  Is  the  Mennonite  Church  posi- 
tioned to  provide  a model  of  a caring 
society?” — Daniel  Hertzler 


Mennonites,  Catholics 
build  homes  in  Brazil 
for  the  needy 

Ten  years  ago,  Mena  Lina  had  nine 
children  to  support  and  not  a penny  to 
spare  from  her  back-breaking  work  in  the 
fields.  “I  didn’t  have  enough  to  buy  a single 
brick,”  the  widow  exclaims.  She  and  her 
children  lived  in  a small  room,  10  feet 
square.  One  person  slept  on  the  bed  and 
the  rest  on  the  floor. 

Mena  Lina  was  among  the  countless 
northeast  Brazilians  who  spend  up  to  20 
percent  of  their  minimum  wage  paychecks 
to  rent  a single  room.  Fortunately  for  her 
and  her  children,  however,  she  heard  of  a 
housing  project  in  her  town.  The  project, 
the  John  Paul  I Community,  is  funded  by 
the  Catholic  Church  and  administered  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Since  the  project  began  nine  years  ago, 
some  1,400  houses  have  been  built  in  Belo 
Jardim,  a city  of  40,000  sprawled  on  the 
rolling  hills  of  semiarid  northeast  Brazil. 

Belo  Jardim  residents  popularly  refer  to 
the  project  as  “the  poor  street,”  although 
that  is  a misnomer,  says  MCC  worker 
Evelyn  Koop.  Evelyn  and  her  husband, 
Marvin,  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  are  among  five 
MCCers  working  on  the  project. 

“This  is  not  the  poorest  area  of  town 
because  people  do  have  to  have  some 
income  to  be  able  to  build  here,”  says 
Evelyn.  Further,  the  project  encompasses 


Mena  Una  in  front  of  the  house  she  received 
through  an  MCC-administered  project  in  Belo 
Jardim,  Brazil. 


several  blocks,  not  just  one  street. 

Potential  residents — there  are  now  50 
names  on  the  waiting  list — are  screened  by 
a committee  of  community  representa- 
tives. Besides  displaying  good  character 
and  initiative,  they  must  earn  at  least,  but 
no  more  than  two  times,  the  minimum 
salary. 

Most  lots,  20  by  66  feet  (6  by  20  meters), 
are  given  outright,  but  the  recipients  must 
build  their  own  homes.  Many  make  their 
own  bricks  with  clay  from  church-owned 
land  along  a nearby  river.  The  church 
provides  loans  for  wood  to  fire  the  bricks 
as  well  as  for  roofing  materials. 

The  community  sponsors  “work  bees”  to 
construct  homes  for  widows.  Mena  Lina 
participated  in  many  such  bees  before 
receiving  her  four-room  home.  Although 
she  did  not  know  how  to  build,  she  assisted 
by  carrying  water. 

The  MCC  team  views  work  bees  as  one 
way  to  foster  community  spirit — one  of 
their  primary  goals  for  the  coming  years. 
It  is  a difficult  job.  “The  desire  for  com- 
munity has  to  come  from  within.  It  can’t 
be  forced,”  notes  Brazilian  MCCer  Dirce 
Jaeger. 

As  the  team  struggles  to  build  a sense  of 
community  and  strengthen  local  leader- 
ship, they  will  continue  to  oversee  home 
construction.  Depending  on  land  availabil- 
ity, another  50  to  150  houses  will  be  built 
in  the  Belo  Jardim  project. 

Though  small  and  simple  by  North 
American  standards,  the  homes  are  spa- 
cious to  families  used  to  overcrowded  con- 
ditions. When  asked  what  makes  her 
happiest  about  her  home,  Mena  Lina  re- 
plies without  hesitation,  “Now  we  can  all 
sleep  in  beds.” 


Pennsylvania  program 
teaches  peace 
through  stories 

Teaching  peace  through  stories  contin- 
ues in  a Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  Allegheny 
Conference  peace  education  program. 
“Stories  and  books  are  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  Peace  Elf,”  said  David  Hiebert, 
the  volunteer  coordinator.  This  year’s  list 
revives  some  classics  in  race  and  human 
relations. 

Ann  Frank:  The  Diary  of  a Young  Girl  is 
the  printed  form  of  a diary  kept  by  a Jewish 
girl  during  World  War  II.  Ann  and  her 
family  were  driven  into  hiding  when  Nazi 
Germany  invaded  the  Netherlands.  The 
diary  survived.  Ann  didn’t.  Black  Like  Me 
is  the  story  of  John  Howard  Griffin,  who 
colored  his  skin  and  then  took  a trip 
through  the  southern  United  States.  His 
story  tells  the  harsh  realities  of  racial 
hatred.  Eight  other  books  complete  the 
list. 

Goals  for  the  program  are  to  help  9- 14- 
year-olds  understand  other  ethnic  groups 
and  social  strata;  help  build  understanding 
of  various  religious  groups;  through  stoiy, 
interpret  world  and  national  events  on  a 
level  9- 14-year-olds  can  understand;  pres- 
ent a Christian  peacemaker  perspective  on 
national  and  world  history;  and  help  give 
young  Christians  a basis  for  personal  deci- 
sion making  as  they  become  adults. 

The  Christian  Peace  Elf  originated  at 
Kingview  Mennonite  Church  and  is  co- 
sponsored by  the  Peace  and  Justice  Com- 
mission of  Allegheny  Conference. 


August  Simonsen,  an  environmental  science 
professor,  reviewed  “Jacob’s  Little  Giant”— 
the  story  of  a boy  who  helped  Canadian 
geese  survive— for  Christian  Peace  Elf. 
Simonsen  is  a Scottdale  resident  who  is  part 
of  a campaign  to  stop  the  expansion  of  a local 
landfill. 
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Winnipeg  Convention  Centre  will  be  the  site  of  many  of  the  activities  of  Assembly  1 2. 


MENNONITE  WORLD  CONFERENCE 

Program  takes  shape; 
registration  tops  4,000 


Program  details  are  rapidly  falling  into 
place,  while  registration  has  climbed  past 
the  4,000  figure,  report  planners  of  Men- 
nonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12, 
entering  the  last  six  months  before  the 
largest-ever  gathering  of  Mennonites 
worldwide.  It  will  be  held  in  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

The  Assembly  begins  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, July  24,  with  a keynote  address  at 
Winnipeg  Convention  Centre  by  MWC 
president  Ross  Bender  of  Elkhart,  Ind. 
The  Assembly  concludes  on  Sunday,  July 
29,  with  an  open-air  mass  communion  ser- 
vice in  Winnipeg  Stadium. 

The  daily  schedule  for  adults  will  begin 
at  9:00  a.m.  with  singing  in  the  Convention 
Centre,  which  seats  over  7,000.  The  singing 
will  be  followed  at  9:30  by  a 90-minute 
worship  service  featuring  participants  from 
various  continents.  Sermons  will  focus  on 
the  daily  subthemes  of  the  Assembly  12 
theme,  “Witnessing  to  Christ  in  Today’s 
World.” 

During  the  mornings,  youth  ages  15-21 
will  meet  for  their  own  convention  at  Win- 
nipeg Arena.  Junior  high  students  (ages 
13-14)  will  join  the  older  youths  in  the 
mornings,  then  take  part  in  recreation  and 
service  activities  in  the  afternoons.  Older 
youths  will  share  in  the  regular  conference 
program  except  for  their  separate  morning 
sessions.  A service  project  for  Saturday 
afternoon  is  in  the  planning  stage. 

After  the  large  morning  adult  services, 
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participants  will  have  three  choices  for 
follow-up  activity:  (1)  Bible-study  groups 
in  English,  Spanish,  French,  and  German; 
(2)  discussion  groups  related  to  the  daily 
themes;  and  (3)  talk-back  question-and-an- 
swer  sessions  with  the  main  speaker  of 
each  morning. 

Since  there  is  no  single  facility  that  will 
accommodate  the  entire  Assembly  group 
for  mealtimes,  contracts  have  been  signed 
or  are  being  negotiated  for  meal  service  at 
several  nearby  hotels.  In  addition,  restau- 
rant guides  will  be  provided  to  Assembly 
participants.  Snack  bars  will  also  be  set  up 
in  strategic  locations. 

During  the  afternoons  a wide  variety  of 
activities  will  occur  simultaneously  at  loca- 
tions throughout  the  city  of  Winnipeg.  The 
programming  will  be  based  on  the  Life 
Centers  concept — five  focal  points,  each 
with  its  own  emphasis:  (1)  personal  whole- 
ness; (2)  family  life;  (3)  congregational  life; 
(4)  community/neighborhood;  and  (5)  glob- 
al issues. 

Each  Life  Center  will  feature  seminars, 
workshops,  and  displays  related  to  the 
theme.  Videos  and  slide  sets  will  be  shown, 
and  the  display  areas  will  also  include 
space  for  visiting,  refreshments,  and  im- 
promptu “street”  performances  by  musi- 
cians or  actors.  Mennonite  artists  have 
been  invited  to  submit  works  related  to  the 
themes  for  display  in  the  Life  Centers. 
Conference  participants  will  be  encour- 
aged to  choose  one  Life  Center  each  day 


as  the  focus  for  their  afternoon  activity. 

At  the  same  time,  various  churches  and 
schools  in  the  Winnipeg  area  will  be  the 
settings  for  drama  and  music  presenta- 
tions. Films  will  be  shown  continuously  in 
the  Convention  Centre  Cinema. 

Because  activities  will  be  spread  around 
Winnipeg,  a city  of  600,000  Assembly  plan- 
ners are  organizing  an  extensive  transpor- 
tation system.  Contracts  are  being 
arranged  for  charter  bus  service  to  shuttle 
conference-goers  among  the  various  sites, 
and,  in  addition,  participants  will  be  able 
to  ride  regular  Winnipeg  buses  free  of 
charge  simply  by  showing  their  Assembly 
name  tag.  Several  “Park  and  Ride”  loca- 
tions are  being  arranged  so  that  confer- 
ence-goers with  their  own  vehicles  will  not 
need  to  battle  the  city  traffic. 

For  those  interested  in  more  in-depth 
theological  reflection,  the  MWC  Faith  and 
Life  Committee  is  planning  three  after- 
noon activities  each  day — a “Forum”  de- 
signed as  an  open-mike  discussion  of  the 
Assembly  theme;  a “Roundtable”  featur- 
ing an  international  panel  that  will  help 
articulate  trends  and  insights;  and  a “Lis- 
tening Post”  for  receiving  input  from  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Faith  and  Life  Committee  is  plan- 
ning to  prepare  an  Assembly  statement,  to 
be  read  at  the  closing  service  on  Sunday. 
This  would  make  the  first  time  an  MWC 
Assembly  has  offered  such  a statement 
since  1972. 

Winnipeg  Arena,  a hockey  facility  seat- 
ing 16,000,  will  be  the  setting  for  the  mass 
evening  meetings,  with  all  ages  participat- 
ing together.  The  90-minute  evening  pro- 
grams are  designed  as  primarily  inspira- 
tional in  nature,  with  several  music  or 
drama  groups  scheduled  to  perform  each 
night,  and  the  main  address  limited  to  15 
minutes.  These  sessions  will  begin  at  8:00 
each  evening.  Late-night  music  programs 
will  follow,  and  special  late-night  youth 
activities  will  be  organized  at  various  loca- 
tions. 

Assembly  12  will  conclude  with  an  out- 
door Sunday  morning  worship  service  in 
Winnipeg  Stadium,  a football  facility  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  the  Arena. 

Throughout  the  week,  programming  for 
children  ages  3-12  will  be  offered  at  Cal- 
vary Temple  from  8:45  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
Activities  will  include  Bible  lessons,  sports, 
arts/crafts,  and  a one-day  camp  program. 

The  conference  offerings  at  evening  ses- 
sions will  be  designated  for  churches  in  the 
two-thirds  world,  with  a focus  on  leader- 
ship training,  resource  materials,  ex- 
changes, and  outreach.  The  Sunday 
morning  offering  will  be  divided  between 
conference  expenses  and  future  develop- 
ment of  Mennonite  World  Conference, 
with  a view  to  underwriting  some  of  the 
cost  of  a future  Assembly  in  a two-thirds- 
world  setting. 

Registration  materials  are  available  from 


local  Mennonite  congregations  or  from  the 
MWC  offices  at  465  Gundersen  Dr.,  Suite 
200,  Carol  Stream,  IL  60188,  and  405-326 
Broadway  St.,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3C  OS5. 


Great  Plains  Seminary 
Education  Program 
marks  1 0th  year 

Living  out  his  theory  that  Mennonites  do 
theology  best  over  food,  Duane  Friesen 
invited  his  19  students  to  his  home  for  a 
carry-in  supper  before  the  last  class  ses- 
sion of  “Mission/Peace  Issues:  The  Gospel 
of  Reconciliation.”  Friesen  taught  the  most 
recent  semester  offering  of  the  Great 
Plains  Seminary  Education  Program, 
which  is  an  extension  of  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries.  He  is  a Bethel 
College  professor  and  author  of  Christian 
Peacemaking  and  International  Conflict,  a 
book  he  uses  in  his  teaching. 

The  Great  Plains  program,  now  in  its 
10th  year,  “is  becoming  established  as  an 
authentic  continuing  education  option  for 
growing  persons  interested  in  biblical, 
theological,  and  historical  studies,”  said 
director  Jacob  Friesen.  Courses  from  the 
AMBS  departments  of  Bible,  History/ 
Theology/Ethics,  and  Church/Ministry  are 
offered — all  of  which  can  count  toward 
seminary  graduation. 

There  have  been  nearly  400  students  in 
the  38  courses  offered  since  1980.  Class 
sizes  have  ranged  from  one  to  30,  with 
Robert  Kreider’s  “Current  Issues  in  the 
Mennonite  Experience”  and  Gertrude 
Roten’s  “The  Revelation  of  John”  attract- 
ing the  most  students.  Class  members 
range  in  age  from  20  to  75.  The  male/fe- 
male ratio  has  run  58/42.  Those  taking 
courses  for  credit  are  outnumbered  by 
auditors,  38/62. 

Incentive  scholarships  are  offered  to 
first-time  registrants.  A student’s  spouse 
can  audit  for  $25,  and  students  from  con- 


gregations in  which  classes  are  held  can 
save  $50  off  their  registration  fee.  Some- 
times other  incentives  are  offered.  For  this 
spring’s  “Evangelism:  Church  Planting/ 
Church  Growth”  class,  the  local  district  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  is  offering  scholarships. 

Great  Plains  Seminary  Education  Pro- 
gram, based  in  North  Newton,  Kans.,  is 
sponsored  by  South  Central  Conference  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  Western  Dis- 
trict of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church. — Susan  Balzer 


MCC  continues 
hurricane  relief  work 
in  Caribbean 

Mennonites  who  served  in  short-term 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  hurricane 
relief  efforts  in  the  Caribbean  recently 
returned  to  North  America  with  reports  of 
incredible  damage  caused  by  September’s 
Hurricane  Hugo  and  of  progress  on  MCC 
projects.  About  20  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  volunteers  are  currently  in  St. 
Croix,  which  is  part  of  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands.  MDS  is  a program  of  MCC  U.S. 

MDS  crews  are  working  primarily  at 
replacing  roofs  on  homes  for  people  who 
have  been  referred  to  them  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  or  by  local  churches. 
MDS  plans  to  keep  a team  of  20-25  workers 
in  St.  Croix  for  the  next  six  months. 

In  Guadeloupe,  a French  territorial  island, 
a small  MCC  team  is  working  at  repairing 
roofs  and  walls  on  homes  belonging  to  some 
of  the  island’s  poorer  residents.  The  MCC 
team  worked  on  about  18  homes.  Aid  recip- 
ients were  chosen  by  local  churches  and 
Bible  Society  representatives.  Some  recipi- 
ents were  able  to  help  pay  for  the  costs  of 
building  materials;  others  supplied  the  team 
with  food  and  drinks  and  helped  with  labor 
when  possible. 


Students  enjoy  food  and  fellowship  at  their  professor’s  home. 


Lynda  & Rod  Hollinger-Janzen  with  Miriam  (2) 


BACK  FROM  BENIN 

Hollinger-Janzens  serve 
variety  of  churches 

The  church  in  Africa  grows  as  people 
experience  the  power  of  Christ,  report 
Rodney  and  Lynda  Hollinger-Janzen, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  in 
Benin.  They  are  currently  on  a one-year 
North  American  assignment.  An  example 
they  shared  recently  is  of  an  evangelist 
from  an  African  independent  church  who 
began  a congregation  in  a village  and  en- 
countered resistance  from  the  local  tradi- 
tional priest. 

In  that  village,  infants  were  dying.  And 
the  first  question  the  mothers  asked  was, 
“Why  isn’t  traditional  religion  protecting 
us?”  As  the  result  of  the  evangelist’s 
preaching,  several  people  believed  in 
Christ.  Among  them  were  three  women 
who  later  gave  birth  to  children.  According 
to  Rod  and  Lynda,  more  converts  resulted 
when  the  children  didn’t  die  during  their 
first  year. 

Rod  and  Lynda  said  religion  affects  all  of 
life  in  Africa,  so  their  ministries  with  the 
Interconfessional  Protestant  Council  of 
Benin  have  a holistic  approach.  Lynda  taught 
women’s  groups  in  15  different  congrega- 
tions. The  sessions  included  a one-hour  Bible 
study  and  a one-hour  health  lesson. 

Lynda,  along  with  MBM  workers  Daniel 
and  Marianne  Goldschmidt-Nussbaumer, 
served  under  the  council’s  Health  Commis- 
sion. She  helped  Daniel  with  a vaccination 
project  in  the  village  of  Gbeko  and  assisted 
him  with  health  seminars  in  other  villages. 

Rod  taught  Bible  to  leaders  of  some  30 
denominations  that  comprise  the  council — 
denominations  that  range  from  mainline 
churches  to  African  independent  churches. 
In  addition  to  teaching  in  individual 
churches,  Rod  led  a weekly  course  on  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  for  the  council  in  both 
Cotonou  and  Porto-Novo. 

Hollinger-Janzens  went  to  Benin  in  Feb- 
ruary 1987  following  preparation  and  ori- 
entation in  England.  They  were  the  first 
MBM  workers  in  that  country. 

Rod  was  born  in  Rosthem,  Sask.,  and 
Lynda  is  a native  of  Goshen,  Ind. 
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Al  Dueck  (second  from  right),  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Health  Services  delegation,  meets 
with  two  administrators,  with  the  help  of  an  interpreter,  at  the  huge  Kashchenko  psychiatric 
hospital  in  Moscow.  They  are  Arkory  Schnilolovich,  Ludmila  Failman,  and  Vladimir  Kozyrev. 


Health  professionals  begin 
exchange  with  Soviets 


“It  was  a grandiose  and  perfect  lesson 
you  gave  me.  I was  able  to  trust  you 
without  any  fear,”  Valerij  Pesecky  said  to 
Arthur  Isaak  of  Sellersville,  Pa.  Pesecky 
was  one  of  several  Soviets  who  hosted  22 
North  American  mental  health  profession- 
als in  the  Soviet  Union  recently. 

The  three-week  visit  was  the  first  part  of 
an  exchange  of  North  American  and  Soviet 
mental  health  professionals  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Health  Services.  Soviet  partic- 
ipants are  scheduled  to  visit  North  Amer- 
ica in  the  second  half  of  1990. 

The  North  American  group  of  22  visited 
historic  Mennonite  sites  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Walter  Sawatsky,  who  is  East/West 
Concerns  director  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Canada.  They  then  divided 
into  four  “clusters”  to  visit  hospitals,  out- 
patient facilities,  children’s  treatment  cen- 
ters, and  detention  homes  in  Moscow, 
Leningrad,  and  Odessa.  They  met  with 
people  who  train  volunteers  working  with 
mentally  ill,  developmentally  disabled, 
aging,  and  orphaned  individuals.  And  they 
had  contact  with  Baptist  and  Russian  Or- 
thodox groups  and  visited  seminaries, 
artists’  studios,  museums,  and  cultural  and 
sports  events. 

They  learned  that  Soviet  citizens,  includ- 
ing church  members,  have  only  recently 
organized  “charity  societies”  for  the  men- 
tally ill,  disabled,  orphans,  and  the  aged. 
Before  Soviet  President  Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s  perestroika  (restructuring) 
program,  volunteer  organizations  were  not 
allowed  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Much  earlier, 
however,  Mennonites  in  that  country  had 
been  involved  in  mental  health  care.  The 


first  Mennonite  psychiatric  hospital  in  the 
world,  Bethania  Hospital,  served  the  men- 
tally ill  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country 
1910-27. 

“Charity  societies  are  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come,”  said  Larry  Nikkei  of  Hesston, 
Kans.,  who  was  spokesperson  for  the  MHS 
group.  “It  is  the  first  time  in  70  years 
organizations  have  sprung  up  throughout 
Soviet  society,  and  they  are  looking  for 
church  volunteers  and  others  to  work.” 
Nikkei  praised  the  new  era,  observing  the 
“terrible  waste  of  human  potential  that 
took  place  by  not  involving  people  in 
volunteerism.” 

Fred  Adrian  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  part  of 
the  cluster  that  visited  Bekterev  Psy- 
choneurological Research  Institute  in  Len- 
ingrad, noted  a new  “sense  of  freedom  and 
relief  in  the  Soviets’  interest  in  talking  to 
non-Soviets.”  Cluster  members  stayed  at 
Leningrad  Theological  Academy — a school 
for  Russian  Orthodox  priests. 

The  cluster  hosted  by  the  All-Union 
Council  of  Evangelical  Christians/Baptists 
visited  Kashchenko  Hospital,  a 2,600-bed 
psychiatric  facility  in  Moscow  run  by  the 
government.  The  hospital  held  a reception 
for  the  100  Baptist  “sisters”  who  are  now 
working  there  as  volunteers.  It  was  the  first 
time  a hospital  administration  formally 
honored  a church  group  for  its  volunteer 
efforts. 

In  the  resort  city  of  Odessa,  another 
MHS  cluster  worked  with  the  Fund  for 
Social  Assistance,  an  innovative  volunteer 
society  working  with  state  and  charity 
mental  health  services.  One  of  the  fund’s 
psychiatrists  started  an  Alcoholics  Anony- 


mous group,  and  a crisis  group  was  begun 
for  teenagers.  The  group  also  recently 
purchased  a building  to  remodel  to  accom- 
modate 100  elderly  people. 

The  fourth  cluster  was  hosted  by  the 
Charity  Society  of  Leningrad,  which  claims 
to  be  the  first  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
society  operates  a soup  kitchen  that  serves 
100  people  daily,  distributes  used  clothing, 
and  organizes  home  visitation  by  about  200 
youth  to  elderly,  handicapped,  and  other 
needy  families. 

Participants  agreed  the  most  meaningful 
part  of  the  exchange  was  personal  contact 
with  Soviet  citizens.  Isaak,  for  example, 
stayed  with  Valerij  Pesecky,  who  was  bap- 
tized into  the  Russian  Orthodox  faith  dur- 
ing the  visit.  Isaak,  a therapist  at  Penn 
Foundation,  an  MHS  psychiatric  hospital, 
witnessed  the  ceremony  and  joined  the 
celebration  afterwards.  Although  Isaak 
spoke  no  Russian  and  Pesecky  spoke  lim- 
ited English,  they  shared  “many  warm  and 
meaningful  moments”  over  tea  each  eve- 
ning with  the  help  of  dictionaries,  says 
Isaak.  They  also  exchanged  gifts. 

Harvey  Kline  of  New  Oxford,  Pa.,  men- 
tioned that  the  problems  at  hand  in  the 
Soviet  Union  seemed  “gigantic”  to  him  and 
that  all  he  could  do  was  “light  a candle.” 
His  Soviet  host  in  Odessa,  Sergei  Dvoryak, 
picked  up  on  that  idea  and  gave  each  North 
American  an  Orthodox  candle,  asking 
them  to  light  it  at  Christmas  in  remem- 
brance of  their  trip  and  for  the  good  that 
they  might  accomplish  together  in  the  fu- 
ture.— Carol  Nigh  for  MHS 

KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

Military  intervention 
in  Panama 

On  Dec.  20,  President  George  Bush  or- 
dered more  than  23,000  troops  to  Panama 
to  augment  U.S.  forces  permanently  sta- 
tioned there.  The  stated  purposes  were  to 
capture  Panama’s  military  dictator  Manuel 
Noriega,  to  replace  him  with  the  popularly 
elected  president  Guillermo  Endara,  to 
curb  the  flow  of  drugs  from  Colombia 
through  Panama  to  the  U.S.  by  removing 
Noriega  who  assisted  that  trade,  to  restore 
democracy  to  Panama,  and  to  protect  the 
strategically  vital  Panama  Canal. 

The  military  aspects  of  the  invasion  were 
called  “successful.”  A bounty  of  $1  million 
was  offered  for  the  capture  of  Noriega,  but 
it  wasn’t  paid  because  he  eluded  American 
troops  and  was  given  sanctuary  by  the 
Vatican  representative  in  his  residence. 
Later  Noriega  surrendered  himself  to 
American  forces  who  took  him  to  Miami  to 
face  trial  for  drug  dealing  and  money  laun- 
dering. 
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Twenty-three  American  soldiers  were 
killed  in  the  operation  and  several  hundred 
were  injured.  Many  more  Panamanian  sol- 
diers were  killed  and  injured  and  there  was 
a large,  but  still  unreported,  number  of 
civilian  casualties.  The  military  operation 
had  widespread  and  bipartisan  support  in 
Congress  and  by  popular  opinion  in  the 
United  States.  Bush  had  proved  that  he 
was  no  “wimp”  and  foreign  countries — es- 
pecially small  ones — should  not  engage  in 
policies  counter  to  perceived  American 
interests. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  invasion  many 
questions  have  surfaced.  The  most  impor- 
tant was  whether  the  use  of  massive  mili- 
tary power  was  really  wise  or  necessary. 
Central  American  nations  in  particular  and 
many  other  small  countries  throughout  the 
world  gave  a resounding  “no”  to  this  ques- 
tion when  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  voted  75-20  for  a resolution  con- 
demning the  U.S.  invasion.  The  only  Latin 
American  nations  to  vote  for  the  U.S.  were 
El  Salvador,  Dominica,  and  Panama.  Given 
the  acute  dependence  of  the  Cristiani  gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  on  American  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid,  its  vote  came  as  no 
surprise.  Likewise  it  could  be  expected 
that  the  Endara  government,  installed  by 
American  military  action,  would  vote  for 
the  U.S.  position. 

All  of  the  larger  Latin  American  nations 
such  as  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
and  Venezuela  voted  against  the  U.S.  They 
are  understandably  frightened  when  the 
“colossus  of  the  North”  seeks  to  impose 
its  will  on  any  of  the  countries  in  this 
hemisphere  by  armed  invasion. 

The  second  question  which  has  emerged 
is:  What  is  the  U.S  going  to  do  to  repair 
the  damage  caused  by  the  invasion?  Nor- 
mal peace-time  activity  was  brought  to  a 
halt  by  the  military  action.  The  result  was 
widespread  looting  of  stores,  costing  store 
owners  millions  of  dollars  and  causing  the 
virtual  destruction  of  normal  civilian  mar- 
kets for  needed  merchandise.  The  U.S. 
bombardment  of  Noriega’s  headquarters 
destroyed  many  shanties  and  left  an  esti- 
mated 25,000  Panamanians  homeless. 

Will  the  U.S.  now  have  the  generosity  to 
spend  the  billion  or  more  dollars  needed 
to  repair  the  damage  and  to  restore  the 
shaky  Panamanian  economy  to  economic 
viability?  As  Eastern  bloc  countries  of 
Europe  seek  to  establish  market  econo- 
mies to  replace  their  discredited  commu- 
nistic systems,  they  are  seeking  large 
financial  help  from  the  U.S.  The  continued 
war  against  drugs  in  the  U.S.,  the  costs  of 
cleaning  the  environment,  and  improving 
American  education  all  call  for  additional 
money  from  an  administration  which  has 
pledged  not  to  raise  taxes  and  speaks 
disparagingly  of  a possible  “peace  divi- 
dend.” Will  they  spend  what  is  needed  to 
repair  the  damage  done  to  Panama?  If  they 
don’t,  the  voices  of  Latin  American  criti- 


cism will  become  still  more  strident. 

Although  most  of  America’s  European 
allies  voted  against  the  U.N.  resolution 
condemning  the  U.S.  invasion  (Spain, 
Greece,  and  Iceland  were  exceptions),  the 
Soviet  Union  and  almost  all  the  East  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  China  voted  for  the 
resolution.  Bush  has  sought  to  improve 
U.S.  relations  with  Eastern  Europe.  He 
should  ponder  carefully  the  implications  of 
their  condemnation  of  the  U.S.  invasion  of 
Panama. 

The  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations 
have  used  U.S.  military  power  against 
three  small  nations:  Grenada  in  1983,  Libya 
in  1986,  and  Panama  in  1989.  All  three 
military  ventures  enjoyed  popularity  in  the 
U.S.  but  general  disapproval  abroad.  They 
reflect  the  temptation  to  use  military 
power  even  at  the  cost  of  suffering  and 
death.  To  the  military  mind  this  is  a justi- 
fiable use  of  power.  Persons  who  seek 
lasting  peace  will  see  it  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  substantial  cuts  in  the  military 
budget  and  the  use  of  resources  to  meet 
urgent  world  needs. 

The  drug  problem  in  the  U.S.  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  invasion  of  Panama. 
The  economic  costs  of  that  invasion  (to  say 
nothing  of  its  human  costs  in  lives  lost  and 
damaged),  have  not  been  reported.  But  I 
am  confident  that  they  would  go  a long  way 
toward  improving  the  chances  of  making 
genuine  progress  in  meeting  the  drug  prob- 
lem. The  military  seeks  to  reduce  the 
supply  of  drugs.  But  it  is  now  clear  that 
even  the  interdiction  of  large  quantities  of 
drugs  coming  to  the  U.S.  will  do  little  to 
meet  the  crux  of  the  problem:  the  demand 
for  drugs. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  U.S. 
approximately  17.7  million  adults  with  severe 
alcohol  problems  and  9.5  million  drug  users. 
This  is  the  source  of  the  demand  for  drugs, 
and  many  would  like  to  be  cured  of  the 
harmful  habit.  But  there  are  only  615,000 
people  in  drug  treatment  programs  and  at 
least  70,000  persons  on  waiting  lists  for  such 
treatment.  Drug  rehabilitation  is  expensive, 
but  the  country  could  easily  afford  it  if  only 
a small  portion  of  military  expenditures  were 
shifted  to  this  good  cause. 

The  drug  problem  is  present  among  all 
economic  classes  in  our  society.  But  much 
of  the  crime  associated  with  it  is  found  in 
the  ghettos  of  our  cities.  Unemployed 
youth  are  tempted  to  earn  easy  money 
through  the  drug  trade.  We  ought  to  be 
concerned  that  we  are  doing  little  to  meet 
this  unemployment  problem  or  to  correct 
the  disparity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
which  is  at  its  root.  The  Census  Bureau 
recently  reported  that  in  1988  there  were 
2.6  million  American  families  with  cash 
incomes  below  $5,000.  National  attention 
should  be  shifted  from  “successful”  mili- 
tary expenditures  in  Panama  to  reducing 
the  disparity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
both  here  and  abroad. — Carl  Kreider 


Anna  Marie  Kurtz 

BACK  TO  GHANA 

Kurtz  serves  in  health 
and  Bible  ministries 

Serving  Ghana  Mennonite  Church  in 
health  work  and  Bible  teaching  is  the  role 
of  Anna  Marie  Kurtz,  a Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  worker  in  that  West  African 
country  since  1961.  She  recently  returned 
to  Ghana  following  a four-month  North 
American  assignment. 

For  the  past  18  months,  Kurtz  has  been 
conducting  health  clinics  in  villages  where 
Mennonite  congregations  are  located.  She 
usually  spends  five  days  in  each  village 
treating  cases  of  malaria,  diarrhea,  and 
arthritis.  Kurtz  also  educates  villagers 
about  health  and  encourages  family  plan- 
ning and  vaccinations. 

In  the  evenings,  Kurtz  often  conducts 
Bible  classes  and  discussions,  or  shows 
Bible  filmstrips  as  a way  to  support  and 
encourage  the  local  congregation.  For  most 
church  members,  she  said,  “knowledge  of 
the  Bible  is  limited  to  what  they  hear  and 
learn  in  church  since  they  cannot  read.” 

On  the  average,  Kurtz  spends  two  weeks 
in  various  villages  and  two  weeks  at  her 
home  village  of  Amasaman,  located  about 
15  miles  north  of  the  capital  city  of  Accra. 
There  she  leads  Bible  classes  with  the  four 
Amasaman  area  congregations  and  a local 
young  women’s  group. 

Kurtz  serves  at  the  direction  of  Ghana 
Mennonite  Church,  which  presently  has 
about  18  congregations  and  1,200  mem- 
bers. Six  trained  pastors  serve  on  an  itin- 
erant basis  and  lead  periodic  leadership 
training  classes  for  the  leader  of  each 
congregation.  The  six  pastors  receive  a 
small  allowance  from  Ghana  Mennonite 
Church.  Three  other  persons  are  in  pasto- 
ral training  in  Accra. 

The  biggest  challenge  for  Ghana  Men- 
nonite Church  is  economics,  according  to 
Kurtz.  Money  continues  to  be  devaluated 
by  the  government,  which  means  the 
money  Ghanaians  do  have  doesn’t  buy  as 
much.  The  money  crunch  means  the 
church  has  limited  finances  to  do  church 
planting.  Even  so,  three  new  Mennonite 
congregations  have  started  in  the  past 
three  years. 

Kurtz  is  a native  of  Salem,  Ohio. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please 
keep  them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One 
to  three  paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one 
sharp  point.  Long  letters  may  need  to  be 
shortened. 

J.  Mark  Stauffer,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

A comment  on  “In  Memory  of  Emmett 
Till”  by  James  E.  Brenneman  (Jan.  9): 
Nothing  that  I say  should  be  construed  to 
minimize  the  dreadful  tragedy  and  death 
of  Till;  it  is  one  of  the  very  dark  spots  in 
American  society.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  great  theological  risk  in  attempting  to 
equate  the  tragic  death  of  a youthful 
human  with  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  Mark  9 Peter  suggested  a kind  of 
parallelism  between  Moses,  Elijah,  and 
Christ.  God  said  no,  withdrew  Moses  and 
Elijah  in  a cloud,  and  declared,  “This  is 
my  beloved  Son.  Hear  him!”  Jesus  Christ 
is  unique  and  incomparable.  He  is  the  one 
and  only  begotten  Son  of  God. 

The  other  thesis  that  troubles  me  is: 
“The  lynchings  of  Jesus  and  of  Emmett 
both  launched  social  revolutions  that  have 
changed  the  course  of  history.”  This  ap- 
pears to  denigrate  the  true  character  and 
purpose  of  Christ’s  death.  John  introduced 
Jesus  as  “the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes 
away  the  sin  of  the  world”  (John  1:29).  This 
is  far  and  above  and  beyond  a “social 
revolution.”  In  Mark  15  the  Roman  centu- 
rion witnessed  the  death  of  Christ  and 
said,  “Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.” 
Despite  the  countless  martyrs  of  history, 
God  only  had  one  Son. 


Brenda  Stamm  Smucker, 

Englewood,  Colo. 

I’d  like  to  respond  to  some  of  the  com- 
ments/questions raised  in  “Would  Jesus 
Tip  Today?”  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Jan.  2). 

Waiters  and  waitresses  in  restaurants 
work  very  hard  for  their  money  in  a menial 
job  that  few  would  choose  if  they  were  not 
paid  adequately  through  their  tips.  They 
often  receive  little  or  no  benefits,  and  rely 
almost  exclusively  on  their  tips  for  their 
income.  This  system  may  be  “unfair,”  as 


dSx  Pontius'  Puddle 

SEFlOOS  STUDY  OF  THE  B\£>LE  WAS 
CONVINCED  NETO  BEGIN  RlDDINCr 
N\y  LIFE  OF  TAE  lNFLOENC.ES  . 
that  conflict  with  nvy  valoes! 


the  author  did  state,  but  it  is  reality. 

There  are  alternatives  to  further  reduc- 
ing these  people’s  wages  than  by  “mini- 
mally” tipping  them.  Instead,  do  not  eat  at 
these  establishments.  Go  to  fast-food  res- 
taurants, delis,  and  cafeterias,  where  tip- 
ping is  not  expected.  Before  you  are  seated 
at  a restaurant,  ask  if  the  tip  is  already 
included  in  the  menu  prices.  If  it’s  not, 
simply  leave,  and  explain  to  the  host/host- 
ess why  you  are  doing  so.  That  would  send 
a more  clear  and  congruent  message  to 
restaurant  owners  that  you  will  not  patron- 
ize this  system. 

If  you  enjoy  dining  out  in  finer  restau- 
rants, then  you  are  sending  the  nonverbal 
message  that  you  plan  to  support  the  cur- 
rent system  of  tipping.  Be  honest  about  this 
and  tip  fairly:  Ten  percent  tip  for  fair  or 
slightly  below  average  service,  a 15  percent 
tip  for  average  to  above  average  service, 
and  a 20  percent  tip  for  excellent  service. 
Anything  less  than  a 15  percent  tip  for 
decent  service  at  a restaurant  is  an  insult 
to  the  waitress/waiter  and  lets  her/him 
know  you  were  unhappy  with  the  service. 

The  tip  is  not  a “bribe,”  as  the  author 
suggested,  but  75  percent  of  the  server’s 
wage.  Short-changing  the  little  guy  is  not  a 
charitable  way  to  change  this  system,  and 
I can’t  believe  it  would  be  Christ’s  way! 


John  L.  Ropp,  Carlsbad,  N.Mex. 

I thank  God  for  the  statement  in  the  Dec. 
26  issue  by  George  R.  Brunk  II  and  J.  Ward 
Shank  on  women  pastors  (“Hear,  Hear!”). 
I thought  this  was  well  stated  and  to  the 
point.  Thanks,  Dan,  for  publishing  it. 

I have  observed  that  numerous  articles 
about  women  pastors  make  a big  splash 
about  using  gifts  of  both  men  and  women, 
but  are  mostly  silent  about  pertinent 
Scriptures  that  should  be  considered  con- 
cerning women  pastors.  I believe  Jesus,  in 
his  day,  knew  all  about  people’s  gifts,  and 
he  wasn’t  bashful  about  going  against  cul- 
tural practices,  and  yet  in  choosing  12 
disciples,  he  chose  12  men. 

And  Paul  in  writing  in  1 Timothy  3 gave 
qualifications  for  men  bishops  and  dea- 


cons, but  no  qualifications  for  women  bish- 
ops and  deacons.  Or  doesn’t  Paul  count? 
He  also  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Is  it  possible  that  our  problem  may  not 
so  much  be  women  pastors,  but  rather,  do 
we  really  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures?  Do  we  really  care  what  the 
Bible  teaches,  or  would  we  sooner  write 
our  own  Bible? 


P.  and  M.  Snyder,  Breslau,  Ont. 

We  are  responding  to  “Psychologist-au- 
thor Elizabeth  Moberley  Addressed  a 
‘Seminar  on  Homosexuality’  ” (“Menno- 
scope,”  Dec.  19).  It  seemed  to  us  that  she 
tried  hard  to  be  nonconfrontational,  com- 
passionate, and  respectful  toward  the  ho- 
mosexual person  (which  was  good),  but 
where  was  that  compassion  for  the  parents 
when  she  said,  “Homosexuality  is  primarily 
a developmental  deficiency  involving  the 
parent  of  the  same  sex”? 

For  every  homosexual  person  there  are 
two  parents  (not  to  mention  many  siblings) 
who  are  having  a difficult  time.  Parents 
who  can’t  go  to  the  church  with  their 
burden  because  of  prejudices,  precon- 
ceived ideas,  and  homophobia.  Then  to  be 
told  by  the  church  that  it  really  is  the  fault 
of  one  parent  that  they  have  a gay  or 
lesbian  child  is  nearly  more  than  they  can 
bear. 

We  cringe  when  we  think  of  the  pain 
caused  by  such  an  article  to  parents  who 
are  in  the  early  stages  of  working  through 
this  stormy  part  of  life.  To  put  blame  on 
one  parent  can  cause  the  other  to  become 
judgmental  at  a time  when  they  both  need 
each  other’s  support,  comfort,  and  under- 
standing. 

When  we  found  out  that  our  son  was  gay 
we  each  blamed  ourselves  and  comforted 
and  supported  the  other,  and  our  marriage 
was  strengthened.  Marriages  aren’t  built 
on  judgment  but  on  faith,  trust,  and  sup- 
port. We  no  longer  take  “blame”  for  our 
son’s  homosexuality,  but  believe  very 
strongly  it  was  not  his  choice,  but  some- 
thing which  happened  to  him  from  before 
birth.  The  church  doesn’t  “blame”  parents 
of  retarded  or  handicapped  children,  so 
why  must  there  be  blame  put  on  parents 
in  this  instance?  The  world  is  full  of  unex- 
plained things.  God  has  not  promised  that 
everything  in  life  would  be  rosy,  but  he  has 
promised  that  he  would  be  there  for  us 
through  the  hard  times. 

Many  people  from  our  Mennonite 
churches  will  be  reading  that  article  and 
saying  a hearty  “Amen”  to  the  statement 
and  that  will  make  it  even  harder  for  us 
parents  to  have  a wholesome  relationship 
within  our  churches,  knowing  that  we  are 
being  judged  by  our  own  peers,  and  won- 
dering, “Where  can  we  go  for  support?” 


82  GOSPEL  HERALD 


Mennoscope 


A girl’s  best  friend.  What  does  a two-year-old  do  as  soon  as  supper  is  over  and 
the  grown-ups  are  still  at  the  table?  Hannah  Gehman  reads  (looks  at)  Gospel 
Herald,  of  course.  Hannah,  of  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  and  her  family,  Dale,  Kendra, 
Jacob,  and  Kari,  were  visiting  her  grandparents,  David  and  Louise  Gehman  of 
Rittman,  Ohio,  when  she  became  engrossed  in  a back  issue  of  Gospel  Herald. 
Normally  Hannah  does  not  look  at  Gospel  Herald  except  when  the  cover  has  a 
large  line  drawing.  Then  Hannah  and  her  brother,  Jacob,  can  hardly  wait  for 
mom  and  dad  to  finish  reading  so  they  can  turn  the  cover  into  a beautiful  four- 
color  piece  of  art. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  exploring 
a possible  relief  program  in  Romania  in  the 

wake  of  the  December  revolution  that  overthrew 
dictator  Nicolae  Ceausescu.  The  needs  of  Ro- 
mania, said  to  be  the  poorest  country  in  Europe, 
can  now  be  addressed,  said  MCC  executive 
secretary  John  Lapp.  MCC  representatives 
Hugo  Jantz  and  Steve  Friesen  visited  that  coun- 
try Jan.  3-16  to  contact  local  church  groups 
about  relief  efforts.  Jantz  directs  MCC  work  in 
Europe,  and  Friesen  had  an  MCC  assignment 
in  Romania  in  the  early  1980s.  MCC  is  consid- 
ering emergency  shipments  of  supplies  as  well 
as  long-term  involvements  that  might  include 
church  leadership  training,  agricultural  develop- 
ment, and  job  creation.  So  far  MCC  has  desig- 
nated $15,000  for  relief  work  in  Romania. 

Wilbert  Shenk  concluded  25  years  of  ser- 
vice as  a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  ad- 
ministrator in  January.  He  started  in  1965  as 
the  successor  to  J.  D.  Graber  in  directing  MBM’s 
overseas  missions  program.  His  title  since  1980 
was  vice-president  for  overseas  ministries.  In 
1984,  Shenk  was  also  asked  to  serve  as  MBM’s 
missiologist,  and  in  that  capacity  he  is  continu- 
ing part-time  with  MBM  in  a project  called  “The 
Gospel  and  Our  Culture.”  In  July  he  will  join  the 
faculty  of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries as  director  of  the  Mission  Training  Center 
and  associate  professor  of  missions.  Shenk  said 
he  tried  to  follow  J.  D.  Graber’s  attitude  of 
openness  to  the  future  and  his  search  for  new 
ways  of  doing  mission.  One  of  the  things  Shenk 
did  was  start  the  Mission  Focus  journal  in  1972. 

Alice  Roth  joined  the  staff  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  while  her  husband,  Wil- 
lard, was  leaving.  Alice  arrived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January  to  become  vice-president  for 
overseas  ministries,  succeeding  Wilbert  Shenk. 
She  served  previously  as  vice-president  for  ad- 
ministration at  Goshen  College.  At  the  end  of 
the  month,  Willard  departed  from  MBM  after 
22  years  of  service.  That  included  a term  as  a 
missionary  in  Ghana  along  with  Alice  and  then 
administrative  work  as  director  of  church  rela- 
tions and  most  recently  as  assistant  to  the 
president.  In  February  he  will  become  “spiritual 
overseer”  on  a half-time  basis  at  Southside 
Fellowship — a Brethren/Mennonite  congrega- 
tion in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

“Foundations  for  Growth”  is  the  name  of  a 
new  seminar  offered  to  congregations  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  Designed  for  congrega- 
tional leaders,  it  will  answer  such  questions  as: 
What  are  the  foundation  stones  your  congregation 
needs  to  effectively  carry  out  its  mission  and  to 
grow?  What  is  leadership?  How  important  is  it? 
What  is  the  difference  between  leadership  and 
administration?  The  seminar  leader  is  Dale  Stoll, 
who  is  a pastor  in  Indiana  and  a church  develop- 
ment consultant  with  MBM.  Conferences  and 
groups  of  congregations  are  encouraged  to  sponsor 
the  seminar.  More  information  is  available  from 
Melba  Martin  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  re- 
ceived almost  $6  million  in  contributions 
during  1989 — just  short  of  the  budget  of  $6.2 
million.  Giving  by  Lancaster  Conference  mem- 
bers— the  board’s  main  constituency — was  7 
percent  higher  than  in  1988,  but  contributions 
from  other  sources  dropped.  Lancaster  Confer- 
ence giving  to  Eastern  Board  for  1989  averaged 
$258  per  member.  Some  87  percent  of  the 


contributions  came  from  offerings  in  the  congre- 
gations. Eastern  Board  is  considering  a 1990 
budget  of  $6.9  million.  About  $3.1  million  of  that 
is  for  overseas  ministries,  $1.5  million  for  home 
ministries,  and  $2.3  million  for  relief  efforts  and 
discipleship  ministries. 

Kenya  Mennonite  Church  increased  by  800 
members  in  one  day  with  the  admission  of 
an  independent  group  recently.  The  group, 
called  Nukuru  Happy  Church,  applied  to  join  in 
response  to  a government  effort  to  encourage  all 
congregations  to  relate  to  a recognized  denom- 
ination. Nukuru  Happy  Church  is  led  by  Joseph 
Kamau,  a Kenyan  who  studied  at  Rosedale  Bible 
Institute — a Mennonite  school  in  Ohio.  Kamau 
taught  the  church  he  founded  the  theology  and 
practices  of  Anabaptists/Mennonites. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  sent  more 
hurricane  aid  to  Puerto  Rican  Mennonites. 

The  $10,000  will  be  used  for  building  materials,  the 
hiring  of  construction  workers,  support  for  needy 
families,  and  administrative  expenses.  MBM  had 
sent  $10,000  earlier.  Nine  of  Puerto  Rico  Menno- 


nite Church’s  14  congregations  suffered  damage  or 
loss  from  Hurricane  Hugo  in  September.  Also 
damaged  was  Betania  Mennonite  School.  MBM 
Latin  America  director  Gerald  Mumaw  said  the  aid 
“is  a way  for  the  North  American  Mennonite 
Church  to  stand  in  solidarity  with  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Puerto  Rico,  with  which  we’ve  had  a 
long-standing  relationship.” 

Two  Cincinnati  Mennonites  have  been  se- 
lected for  a Nicaragua  election-observer 
team  sponsored  by  an  ecumenical  group  called 
Pastors  for  Peace.  The  two  are  Weldon  Nisly, 
pastor  of  Cincinnati  Mennonite  Fellowship  and 
a former  participant  in  Witness  for  Peace  in 
Nicaragua,  and  Doug  Eby,  a physician  who  is 
fluent  in  Spanish.  They  will  join  a 50-member 
team  that  will  help  determine  the  fairness  of 
Nicaragua’s  crucial  Feb.  25  election.  Pastors  for 
Peace  and  other  groups  are  worried  that  the  U.S. 
government  will  label  the  election  “unfair”  if 
leftist  President  Daniel  Ortega  wins  again.  Im- 
partial polls  currently  show  him  leading  handily 
in  the  race,  despite  U.S.  aid  to  the  main  oppo- 
sition candidate. 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Filipinos  are  un- 
justly forced  to  evacuate  their  homes  as  part 
of  the  Filipino  Army’s  campaign  against  leftist 
rebels,  according  to  a recent  fact-finding  mission 
on  internal  refugees.  The  international  and  ecu- 
menical church  group  included  Tito  Craige,  a 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  in  the 
Philippines.  The  group  found  that  the  people 
are  forced  out  without  notice,  endure  intolerable 
conditions  in  evacuation  centers,  and  suffer 
hardship  when  they  return  to  their  homes.  The 
group  condemned  the  way  the  Army  harasses 
churches  and  other  organizations  that  seek  to 
help  the  internal  refugees. 

Some  800  people  helped  commission  58  new 
service  workers  with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  during  a special  service  on  Jan.  7 at 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School.  The  new 
workers  included  40  with  Youth  Evangelism  Ser- 
vice, 10  with  Voluntary  Service,  and  eight  with  a 
traveling  drama  group.  The  YES  volunteers  will  go 
to  seven  overseas  locations  for  short-term  assign- 
ments after  four  months  of  training  at  the  YES 
centers  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  VSers 
will  begin  their  assignments  after  three  weeks  of 
orientation  at  Eastern  Board  headquarters  in 
Salunga,  Pa.  The  drama  group,  called  Isaiah  Play- 
ers, is  made  up  of  YES  alumni.  At  the  commis- 
sioning service,  Eastern  Board  president  Paul 
Landis  said  his  own  service  assignment  in  the  1950s 
changed  his  life.  He  said  Christians  must  pour  out 
their  time,  talents,  and  money  in  service  to  others. 

Paul  and  Hildi  Amstutz  concluded  their  as- 
signment with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 

in  December.  They  served  in  Bolivia  for  three 
years,  returning  to  North  America  last  June.  They 
had  been  studying  and  speaking  in  churches  since 
then.  They  plan  to  continue  their  studies  at  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

Judd  Hume  started  as  church  planter  and 
pastor  for  an  emerging  congregation  in 
Auburn,  Maine,  in  January.  He  is  a member  of 
Diamond  Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia and  a recent  graduate  of  Eastern  Baptist 
Seminary.  The  church-planting  effort  is  spon- 
sored by  Church  of  the  Servant  in  nearby  Port- 
land, with  assistance  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Greg  and  Martha  Boardman 
of  Church  of  the  Servant  moved  to  Auburn  to 
assist  Hume. 

James  Melchert  gave  Goshen  College  stu- 
dents isight  into  an  artist’s  life  and  devel- 
opment recently  when  he  was  the  Eric  Kenagy 
Visiting  Artist  for  1989-90.  A ceramicist  who  also 
teaches  art  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkley,  Melchert  warned  the  Goshen  students 
that  creativity  must  be  protected  and  conserved. 
Two  of  the  enemies  of  creativity  for  him,  he  said, 
are  cynicism  and  over-involvement  in  teaching. 
The  visiting  artist  series  is  a memorial  to  a 
Goshen  College  art  major  who  died  in  1986. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  basketball 
game  with  a neighboring  rival  was  telecast 
live.  It  was  the  Jan.  11  game  with  Bridgewater 
College  in  front  of  2,000  enthusiastic  fans.  EMC 
won,  79-67.  It  may  have  been  the  first  time  in 
the  country  for  a regular-season  Division  III 
basketball  game  to  be  telecast  live.  If  not,  it  was 
at  least  the  first  attempt  by  WHSV,  a local 
television  station,  to  produce  its  own  sports 
telecast. 

A theological-education-by-extension  pro- 
gram began  in  the  capital  city  of  Liberia  in 

January.  The  program,  led  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  workers  Steve  Wiebe-Johnson  and 


Peter  Hamm,  is  being  conducted  in  seven  areas 
of  greater  Monrovia.  The  two  are  leading  the 
program  for  the  United  Christian  Fellowship  of 
Liberia — a group  of  about  10  independent  de- 
nominations that  invited  MBM  workers  to  their 
country.  The  two  men  and  their  wives  arrived 
last  fall. 

Some  2,000  families  in  Nepal  will  benefit 
from  an  irrigation  project  that  will  water  1,100 
acres  in  the  central  part  of  the  country.  Dan 
Spare,  a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker 
assigned  to  United  Mission  to  Nepal,  helped 
design  the  main  irrigation  canal  and  oversees 
the  construction,  which  began  in  December. 
Farmers  benefiting  from  the  project  help  with 
excavations  and  carry  stones,  gravel,  and  sand 
to  construction  sites.  When  it  is  completed  in 
1992,  the  irrigation  system  will  allow  most  fam- 
ilies to  grow  all  the  grain  needed  for  food. 
Currently  they  rely  on  monsoon  rains  for  crops, 
but  most  also  have  to  buy  some  grain.  The 
system  will  use  excess  water  from  a hydroelec- 
tric plant  that  will  be  completed  this  year. 

“Computer  doctors”  went  to  Brazil  to  get  a 
computer  system  in  operation  for  desktop 
publishing.  Neal  and  Laurie  Weaver  of  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  spent  two  weeks  recently  in  Campinas 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  Ken 
and  Grace  Schwartzentruber,  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  publish  books  by  computer.  Brazil  Menno- 
nite Church  needs  Portuguese-language  books, 
but  printing  costs  made  that  a prohibitive  no- 
tion. A desktop  computer  and  laser  printer  will 
now  make  printing  more  affordable.  Weavers 
worked  out  the  details  for  word  processing  and 
page  design  and  helped  computerize  the  ac- 
counting procedures.  Neal  is  a typesetting/com- 
position  supervisor  at  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  and  Laurie  is  a music  teacher  and  com- 
puter trainer. 

A decade  of  sharing  a church  building  came 

to  an  end  recently  in  Toronto  when  one  of  the 
two  congregations  obtained  its  own  facility  a few 
blocks  away.  Danforth  Morningside  Mennonite 


Church  agreed  to  share  its  building  when  an 
emerging  Chinese  Mennonite  congregation  was 
looking  for  a place  to  meet.  “We  agreed  to  work 
together  as  brothers  and  sisters,  rather  than  as 
owners  and  tenants,”  said  Danforth 
Morningside  member  Muriel  Purdon.  “We 
shared  expenses  according  to  the  number  of 
hours  each  group  used  the  facility.”  But  as  the 
Chinese  congregation  grew,  it  increasingly  felt 
the  need  for  its  own  building. 

A Virginia  church  destroyed  by  fire  has 
received  financial  help  from  Mennonite  Mu- 
tual Aid  and  from  29  congregations.  Mt.  Clinton 
Mennonite  Church’s  building  burned  down  last 
April.  The  congregation  received  over  $34,000 
from  other  churches,  and  this  more  than  quali- 
fied them  to  receive  a $10,000  grant  from  MMA. 
Called  a “Focus  Grant,”  the  MMA  money 
matches  funds  contributed  by  congregations  up 
to  $1,000  per  congregation  to  a maximum  of 
$10,000.  “This  whole  experience  has  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  reality  of  mutual  caring  in  the  body 
of  Christ,”  said  Pastor  Paul  Kratz.  The  new  Mt. 
Clinton  building,  scheduled  for  completion  by 
Easter,  is  larger  than  the  old  one.  The  congre- 
gation currently  holds  worship  services  at  a local 
elementary  school. 

John  Ruth  will  be  the  chief  storyteller  at 
the  Shalom  Conference  scheduled  for  Feb. 
16-18  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
Center.  He  replaces  Weldon  Nisly,  a Cincinnati 
pastor  who  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  part 
of  an  election-monitoring  team  in  Nicaragua 
during  that  time.  Ruth  is  a historian,  filmmaker, 
writer,  professor,  and  pastor.  He  will  tell  stories 
about  various  Mennonites  who  dealt  with  ene- 
mies through  the  centuries. 

A new  Ohio  congregation  is  seeking  a do- 
nation of  old  songbooks.  Peace  Mennonite 
Church  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  needs  up  to  100  copies 
of  Life  Songs  #2.  Congregations  interested  in 
donating  them  should  contact  Tom  Forsee  at 
16101  Clifton  Ave.,  Lakewood,  OH  44107; 
phone  216-221-6753. 


EMC  seeks  cultural  diversity.  Flags  of  many  nations  provide  a backdrop  for  a 
recent  college  assembly  program  in  Lehman  Auditorium  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  International  students  planned  and  presented  a worship  service  of 
readings  and  music  in  several  languages.  EMC  has  60  international  students,  in- 
cluding Canadians,  enrolled  this  year,  the  college  has  named  Gerald  Hudson,  a 
1989  EMC  graduate,  as  director  of  multicultural  programs  and  is  making  a con- 
certed effort  to  celebrate  diversity  on  campus  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
students  from  a variety  of  backgrounds  and  cultures. 
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Pastoral  transitions: 

• Robert  Mast  was  installed  as  overseer  of  the 
Norfolk  District  of  Virginia  Conference  on  Jan. 
7.  He  succeeds  Phil  Miller,  who  retired.  Mast 
served  previously  as  pastor  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
Mennonite  Church,  Chesapeake,  Va. 

•Pauline  Kennel  became  copastor  of  Christ 
Community  Church,  Schaumburg,  111.,  on  Jan.  1. 
This  is  a new  congregation,  and  she  serves 
alongside  her  husband,  LeRoy,  who  is  the  found- 
ing pastor. 

• Addona  Nissley  was  installed  as  interim 
pastor  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Mennonite  Church,  Ches- 
apeake, Va.,  on  Jan.  7.  He  is  filling  the  gap 
between  outgoing  pastor  Robert  Mast  and  in- 
coming pastor  Harold  Bergey. 


Coming  events: 

• Conference  on  Menno  Simons,  Mar.  23-24,  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary.  It 
coincides  with  the  450th  anniversary  of  the 
Dutch  Anabaptist/Mennonite  leader’s  most  im- 
portant book,  The  Fundamentals.  The  focus  will 
be  on  the  relevance  of  Menno  Simons’  legacy  for 
Mennonites  today.  The  keynote  speaker  is  Men- 
nonite historian/theologian  Walter  Klaassen. 
Several  authorities  on  Menno  Simons  from  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium  will  also  speak.  More 
information  from  A1  Keim  at  EMC&S,  Harrison- 
burg, VA  22801;  phone  703-432-4468. 

• Annual  Meeting  ofMCC  Central  States,  Feb. 
24,  at  Lorraine  Avenue  Mennonite  Church, 
Wichita,  Kans.  The  keynote  speaker  is  Nancy 
Heisey,  associate  executive  secretary  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  MCC  Central  States 
board  chairperson  Burton  Buller  will  lead  the 
business  session.  More  information  from  MCC 
Central  States  at  Box  235,  North  Newton,  KS 
67117;  phone  316-283-2720. 

• Genealogy  Conference,  Mar.  24,  at  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School.  The  12th  annual 
event  is  sponsored  by  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Historical  Society.  The  keynote  speaker  is 
Henry  (“Hank”)  Jones,  a retired  actor/singer 
who  has  become  a leading  genealogist.  Also 
planned  are  20  workshops  and  a banquet.  More 
information  from  the  society  at  2215  Millstream 
Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone  717-393-9745. 

• Winter  Cultural  Series,  January  through 
March,  at  The  People’s  Place,  Intercourse,  Pa. 
The  annual  series  started  Jan.  22-23  with  Frac- 
tur  artist  Michael  Kriebel  and  filmmaker/writer 
John  Ruth.  The  other  events  are:  storytelling  by 
Mennonite  leaders  Ivorie  Lowe  of  Chicago  and 
Jake  Pauls  of  Winnipeg,  Feb.  12-13;  an  address 
on  Anabaptism  by  professor/author  Denny 
Weaver,  Mar.  5-6;  and  a concert  by  a hus- 
band/wife duo  called  Road  Less  Traveled,  Mar. 
12-13.  More  information  from  The  People’s 
Place,  Intercourse,  PA  17534;  phone  717-768- 
7171. 

•Music  Camp,  Mar.  16-18,  at  Camp  Camrec, 
Leavenworth,  Wash.  This  second  annual  event 
is  for  musical  Mennonites  in  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, Idaho,  and  British  Columbia.  The  leader  is 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  music  professor  Ken 
Nafziger.  More  information  from  the  camp  at 
18899  Little  Chumstick  Creek  Rd.,  Leaven- 
worth, WA  98826;  phone  509-548-7245. 

• Valentine’s  Banquet,  Feb.  14,  at  Country 
Table  Restaurant,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.  It  is  an  annual 
event  sponsored  by  The  People’s  Place.  The 
speaker  is  Jep  Hostetler,  a professor,  humorist, 
and  magician.  More  information  from  The 
People’s  Place,  Intercourse,  PA  17534;  phone 
717-768-7171. 

• Benefit  Auction,  Feb.  17,  at  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Christian  School.  The  32nd  annual  event  will 
include  the  sale  of  quilts  and  a variety  of  other 
items.  All  proceeds  go  to  the  school.  More 


To  the  Soviet  Union.  Abe  Thiessen 
of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  repairs  one  of  the 
60  wheelchairs  sent  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  to  disabled  peo- 
ple in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  wheel- 
chairs and  other  technical  aids,  which 
will  be  distributed  by  the  All-Union 
Council  of  Christians/Baptists,  were 
donated  to  MCC  by  senior  citizens’ 
homes  and  individuals  in  British  Co- 
lombia, Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and 
Ontario.  Henry  Enns,  director  of 
MCC  Disabled  Persons  Concerns,  re- 
ceived a request  for  wheelchairs  and 
other  technical  aids  during  a visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  last  year.  “There  is  a 
chronic  shortage  of  such  equipment 
in  that  country,”  says  Enns. 


information  from  the  school  at  5415  Bahia  Vista 
St.,  Sarasota,  FL  34232;  phone  813-371-6471. 

New  books: 

• A Time  to  Love  by  Helen  Hostetler.  It  is  a 
mother’s  true  story  of  agony  and  anguish  as  her 
son  contracted  the  dreaded  AIDS  disease  and 
then  died  from  it.  The  author,  a nurse  by 
profession,  has  been  telling  her  story  to  many 
groups.  The  book,  published  by  Herald  Press  of 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  is  available  for 
$9.95  (in  Canada  $12.50). 

• History  of  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Cham- 
paign-Urbana,  Illinois,  edited  by  Gordon  Oyer. 
It  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  this  congrega- 
tion. Several  people  contributed  to  the  100  pages 
of  text  and  20  pages  of  photographs.  The  book 
is  available  for  $9  from  the  congregation  at  912 
W.  Springfield  Ave.,  Urbana,  IL  61801. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Construction  project  manager,  Goshen  Col- 
lege, starting  in  April.  This  is  a one-  to  two-year 
position  related  to  the  Science  Hall  project. 
Required  are  knowledge  of  construction  meth- 
ods/means/techniques, communication  skills, 
and  experience  in  contracting  procedures.  Send 


resume  to  Mardene  Kelley  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

• Assistant  director,  Lombard  (111.)  Mennonite 
Peace  Center,  starting  in  June.  The  duties  in- 
clude presenting  educational  programs  in 
churches,  raising  funds,  preparing  publicity  ma- 
terials, editing  a newsletter,  and  working  in 
conciliation/mediation.  The  center  is  operated 
by  Lombard  Mennonite  Church.  Contact  the 
center  at  528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL 
60148;  phone  708-627-5310. 

• Houseparents,  Agape  Homes  for  Youth,  Sar- 
asota, Fla.,  starting  in  early  spring.  The  people 
would  work  with  abandoned,  abused,  and  ne- 
glected children.  Contact  Agape  Homes  at  Box 
7320,  Sarasota,  FL  34278;  phone  813-378-3487. 


New  members 


Covenant,  Lansdale,  Pa.:  Bob  Belott. 

University,  State  College,  Pa.:  Jon 
Bartsch,  Rodney  Brubaker,  Eric  Kopp,  Karen 
Merriman,  Abena  Osseo-Asare,  and  Chris,  Pau- 
lette, and  Rogers  McLane. 

Milford,  Nebr.:  Jessica  Nichols  by  baptism, 
and  Burdette  and  Belva  Schweitzer  by  confes- 
sion of  faith. 

Sunnyside,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.:  Abe  and 
Melinda  Miller,  Mary  Miller,  and  John  and 
Barbara  Carpenter  by  confession  of  faith. 

Peace,  Elyria,  Ohio:  Marilyn  Tyler  by  con- 
fession of  faith. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Alvarez,  Jim  and  Diane  (Beam),  Guanica, 
Puerto  Rico,  first  child,  Sarah  Marie,  Dec.  10. 

Bender,  Murray  and  Judy  (Steinmann), 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  first  child,  Aaron  Wayne,  Jan. 
2. 

Delp,  Jay  and  Elaine  (Hess),  Baltimore,  Md., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Rita  Dawn,  Dec.  31. 

Garber,  David  and  Shirley  (Saner),  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kendall  Jay,  Nov. 
14. 

Green,  Don  and  Beth  (Wengerd),  Salisbury, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jared  Allen,  Dec.  19. 

Hamm,  Ray  and  Judy  (Greiser),  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Aissa  Leigh,  Dec.  30. 

Hunt,  Tim  and  Lynette  (Chupp),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Tara  Kay,  Jan.  2. 

Miller,  Elmer,  Jr.,  and  Carol  (Yoder),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Anthony  Lynn,  Dec. 
27. 

Miller,  Mark  and  Kristy  (Norris),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  third  daughter,  Tiffany  Lynn,  Nov.  11. 

Moyer,  Daniel  G.,  Jr.,  and  Ruth  Ann 
(Hunsberger),  Doylestown,  Pa.,  second  child, 
first  daughter,  Crystal  Joy,  Dec.  22. 

Nafziger,  Daryl  and  Colleen  (Yoder),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Danae  Kelly,  Jan.  4. 

Otto,  John  and  Rosalie  (Gonzales),  Arvada, 
Colo.,  second  daughter,  Janet  Renee,  Sept.  27. 

Rupp,  Steve  and  Susan  (Rupp),  Fayette, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Eli  J.,  Oct.  17. 

Spaulding,  Bradley  and  Valerie,  Kouts,  Ind., 
second  child,  first  son,  Eric  Bradley,  Jan.  6. 

Wyse,  Robert  and  Janet,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Nichole  Andrea, 
Dec.  30. 

Yoder,  David  and  Angie  (Goerzen),  Didsbury, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Alana  Nadine,  Dec.  28. 
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Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six: 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald  ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Gascho-Leatherman.  J.  Darrell  Gascho, 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  Wasepi  cong.,  and  Dawn  Renee 
Leatherman,  Goshen,  Ind.,  North  Goshen  cong., 
by  Jim  Gascho,  father  of  the  groom,  Dec.  23. 

Gerber-Rnox.  Brian  Gerber,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
Kidron  cong.,  and  Andrea  Knox,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Beech  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Jan.  6. 

Hager-Neer.  Rod  Hager,  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Margaret 
Neer,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  by 
Larry  Augsburger,  Dec.  16. 

King-Geigley.  Martin  King,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Linville  cong.,  and  Sharon  Giegley,  Middle- 
town,  Pa.,  Steelton  cong.,  by  Ray  Geigley  and 
Tim  Martin,  Dec.  16. 

Leu-Hollingshead.  Paul  Leu,  West  Unity, 
Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  and  Sacha  Hollingshead, 
West  Unity,  Ohio,  Presbyterian  Church,  by 
Allen  Rutter,  Jan.  1. 

Miller-Schlabach.  Randy  Allen  Miller,  Con- 
stantine, Mich.,  and  Ruby  Ann  Schlabach,  Stur- 
gis, Mich.,  both  of  Wasepi  cong.,  by  Jim  Gascho, 
Dec.  16. 

Parker-Sommer.  Hedley  Parker,  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  and  Vesta  Sommer,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Kidron 
cong.,  by  Harold  Wolfe,  Dec.  31. 

Troyer-Ross.  Matt  Troyer,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Kidron  cong.,  and  Lisa  Ross,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Salem  cong.,  by  Richard  Ross,  grandfather  of 
the  bride,  and  Bill  Detweiler,  Dec.  23. 


Obituaries 


Bontrager,  Levi,  son  of  Christ  and  Amanda 
(Stucman)  Bontrager,  was  born  at  Arthur,  111., 
Aug.  16,  1899;  died  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Nov.  29, 
1989;  aged  90.  On  Sept.  30, 1920,  he  was  married 
to  Fannie  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Al,  Lloyd,  and  Emery),  3 daughters 
(Celesta  Miller,  Clara  Keim,  and  Martha  Som- 
mers), 24  grandchildren,  43  great-grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Milo).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (Ruby  Hershberger).  He 
was  a member  of  Howard-Miami  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  2,  in  charge  of  Mick  Sommers  and  Lee 
Miller;  interment  in  Christner  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Bonnie  Lynn,  daughter  of  Calvin 
and  Mary  (Gerber)  Gingerich,  was  born  in  Exe- 
ter, Ont.,  Nov.  19,  1968;  died  of  meningitis  at 
London  (Ont.)  University  Hospital  on  Dec.  25, 
1989;  aged  21.  Surviving  are  one  sister  (Anita 
Gingerich)  and  2 grandfathers  (Aaron  Gingerich 
and  Solomen  Gerber).  She  was  a member  of 
Zurich  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Dec.  28,  in  charge  of  Clayton 
Kuepfer  and  Ephraim  Gingerich;  interment  in 
Zurich  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Givens,  Sadie  L.  Longenecker,  daughter 
of  Samuel  E.  and  Susan  (Lehman)  Longenecker, 
was  born  at  Bachmanville,  Pa.,  Dec.  29,  1891; 
died  of  heart  failure  at  Mennonite  Home,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Dec.  21,  1989;  aged  97.  On  Nov.  26, 
1914,  she  was  married  to  Arthur  T.  Givens,  who 
died  on  Jan.  15, 1972.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Anna  Mae  Zeager),  2 sons  (Clarence  and  Nor- 
man), 20  grandchildren,  39  great-grandchildren, 
and  3 great-great-grandchildren.  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Alvin).  She  was  a 
member  of  Strickler’s  Mennonite  Church,  where 


funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  26,  in  charge 
of  Russell  J.  Baer  and  Elmer  Breneman;  inter- 
ment in  Shope’s  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hochstedler,  Willis  M.,  son  of  John  and 
Mattie  (Schumucker)  Hochstedler,  was  born  in 
Howard  Co.,  Ind.,  Apr.  16, 1907;  died  at  his  home 
in  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Dec.  31,  1989;  aged  82.  On  Aug. 
10,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Nona  Helmuth,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Willard, 
Wilbur  Gene,  and  Walter),  one  daughter  (Helen 
Yoder),  11  grandchildren,  16  great-grandchil- 
dren, great-great-grandchildren,  4 step-grand- 
children,  2 step-great-grandchildren, 
step-great-great-grandchildren,  and  5 brothers 
(Noah,  Emanuel,  Jacob,  Milo,  and  Melvin).  He 
was  a member  of  Howard-Miami  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan. 
3,  in  charge  of  Mick  Sommers  and  Lee  Miller; 
interment  in  Mast  Cemetery. 

Imhoff,  Peter  S.,  son  of  Samuel  P.  and  Nora 
(Garber)  Imhoff,  was  born  in  Woodford  Co.,  111., 
Feb.  11,  1906;  died  at  Washington,  111.,  Dec.  8, 
1989;  aged  83.  On  Feb.  3,  1921,  he  was  married 

to , who  died  Feb.  13,  1965. 

On  April  10,  1966,  he  was  married  to  Edith  M. 
King,  who  died  Jan.  19,  1973.  Surviving  are  one 
son  (Kenneth),  one  sister  (Feme  Bachman),  4 
grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Sanford),  and  one  sister  (Ruth  Imhoff). 
He  was  a member  of  Metamora  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  11,  in  charge  of  Roger  Hochstetler;  inter- 
ment in  Hickory  Point  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Harley  R.,  son  of  Samuel  J.  and 
Sarah  (Yoder)  Miller,  was  born  at  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  Oct.  30,  1909;  died  of  a stroke/cancer  at 
Milford,  Ind.,  Jan.  4,  1990;  aged  80.  On  Dec.  8, 
1934,  he  was  married  to  Iva  Stutzman,  who  died 
Oct.  30,  1975.  On  July  5,  1976,  he  was  married 
to  Ida  Stutzman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Orvel,  Wade,  and  Wayne),  2 daugh- 
ters (Carol  Miller  and  Norma  Miller),  17  grand- 
children, 4 great-grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Homer  and  Marvin  A.),  and  2 sisters  (Tressie 
Slabaugh  and  Esther  Mullet).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  sister  (Laura  Slabaugh).  He  was 
a member  of  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Waterford  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Jan.  6,  in  charge  of  Del  Glick; 
interment  in  Violett  Cemetery. 

Peterson,  Sophia  Lydia,  daughter  of  An- 
drew and  Carrie  (Tresness)  Peterson,  was  born 
at  Chicago,  111.,  May  24,  1896;  died  of  complica- 
tions following  surgery  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Jan. 
2,  1990;  aged  93.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Ann 
Maine  and  Frances  Abbey).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  brother  and  3 sisters.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Lockport  Mennonite 
Church  on  Jan.  5,  in  charge  of  Allen  Rutter, 
Walter  Stuckey,  and  Jim  Groeneweg;  interment 
in  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Short,  Edith  O.  Short,  daughter  of  Amos 
and  Rosa  (Graber)  Short,  was  born  at  Stryker, 
Ohio,  Aug.  2,  1891;  died  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  Dec. 
21,  1989;  aged  98.  She  was  married  to  Adam 
Short,  who  died  in  1947.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Delila  Wyse),  3 grandchildren,  7 great- 
grandchildren, and  3 great-great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  Pine  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  26,  in  charge  of  Walter  Stuckey;  interment 
in  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Smoker,  J.  Ivan,  son  of  David  E.  and 
Priscella  C.  Smoker,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Apr.  29,  1923;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his  home 
at  Genesee,  N.Y.,  Dec.  5,  1989;  aged  66.  On  June 
17,  1943,  he  was  married  to  Elsie  M.  Metzler, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  his  parents,  2 
daughters  (Erma  Mae  Perkins  and  Carol 
Ebersole),  4 sons  (Dennis,  James,  David,  and 
Kevin),  14  grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Wil- 


bert). He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister 
(Martha  Gingrich).  He  was  copastor  of  Yorks 
Corners  (N.Y.)  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Yorks  Corners  Mennonite 
Church  on  Dec.  8,  in  charge  of  Eugene  Miller; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Wease,  Edward  William,  son  of  John  and 
Nellie  (Rodgers)  Wease,  was  born  at  Penn  Laird, 
Va.,  Sept.  6,  1914;  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Dec.  6,  1989;  aged  75.  On  Aug.  3,  1935,  he  was 
married  to  Irma  Breeden,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  (Leroy,  Lynn,  Robert,  and 
Gary),  3 daughters  (Martha  Craun  Blizzard, 
Betty  Jane,  and  Mary  Jane  Staples),  one  brother 
(Harry  Lee),  and  6 sisters  (Virginia,  Lucille, 
Helen,  Elizabeth,  Norma  Jean,  and  Charlotte). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  5 brothers  (Robert, 
Calvie,  Orval,  John,  and  Charles)  and  one  sister 
(Frances).  He  was  a member  of  Harrisonburg 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  9,  in  charge  of  Wayne  North  and 
Sam  Janzen;  interment  in  East  Lawn  Memorial 
Gardens. 

Wengerd,  Allen  J.,  son  of  John  S.  and  Lydia 
(Beachy)  Wengerd,  was  born  in  Summit  Twp., 
Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1907;  died  at  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Dec. 
16,  1989;  aged  82.  On  Aug.  27,  1933,  he  was 
married  to  Alta  M.  Haning,  who  died  Sept.  29, 
1989.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Budd,  John,  Eugene, 
and  William),  one  daughter  (Mary  Bontrager), 
11  grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Sadie  Hershberger  and  Elizabeth 
Hershberger).  He  was  a member  of  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  21,  in  charge  of  Steven  J.  Heatwole; 
interment  in  Springs  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  pastors  week, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  29-Feb.  2 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Feb.  9-10 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb. 
9-10 

Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission  executive  com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  16-18 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Feb.  22-24 

Mennonite  Health  Association  annual  meeting,  Nashville,  Term., 
Feb.  23-28 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Newton,  Kans., 
Feb.  28-Mar.  1 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  mission  conference,  Irwin,  Ohio,  Mar. 
2-4 

Allegheny  Conference  delegates  spring  meeting,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Mar.  3 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  5-6 

Ohio  Conference  annual  session,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  8-10 
Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Mar.  9-10 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  9-10 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  10-11 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  13 
Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  15 
Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar. 
16-18 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  22-24 

Conference  on  Menno  Simons,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  23-24 
Vision  95  Mid-Course  Review,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Mar.  26-27 
Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Freeport,  111.,  Mar.  30-31 
Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled,  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 

Dissident  pastor  provided  spark 
for  Romanian  revolution 

A Reformed  pastor  was  the  spark  for 
the  revolution  that  toppled  the  Ceausescu 
regime  in  Romania.  Hundreds  of  people 
formed  a human  chain  around  Laszlo 
Toekes  to  prevent  his  arrest.  Soon  there 
were  thousands.  Toekes,  soft-spoken  but 
firm,  had  been  in  and  out  of  trouble  with 
the  authorities  for  several  years,  resulting 
in  suspensions  from  the  ministry  and 
transfers  to  obscure  congregations.  In 
1988,  he  signed  a petition  opposing  a plan 
to  move  ethnic  Hungarians  from  villages 
to  government  housing  complexes. 

Last  April,  apparently  under  govern- 
ment orders,  his  church  superiors  sus- 
pended him  again  from  ministering  in  the 
Timisoara  area.  He  refused  to  comply.  His 
home  was  attacked  repeatedly,  and  he 
received  threatening  notes.  He  leveled 
more  criticism  in  a Hungarian  TV  inter- 
view last  summer  via  a secretly  made 
videotape.  For  a while,  it  appeared  his  life 
might  be  in  danger. 

In  October,  Toekes  said  that  reforms  in 
Eastern  Europe  had  “created  favorable 
political  circumstances”  for  Romania,  and 
“I  am  among  those  who  have  had  enough 
of  silence  and  being  silenced.”  Following 
the  downfall  of  President  Nicolae 
Ceausescu  in  December,  Toekes  was 
named  to  the  National  Salvation  Front 
that  took  control  of  the  government.  But 
he  said  he  planned  to  stay  in  his  small 
church  and  build  up  a congregation  there. 

Pro-choice  candidate  who  was  denied 
communion  wins  upset  victory 

Pro-choice  candidate  Lucy  Killea’s 
upset  victory  in  a recent  California  Senate 
election  was  a result  of  sympathy  and 
publicity  generated  by  San  Diego  Catholic 
Bishop  Leo  Maher’s  denial  of  communion, 
some  political  watchers  said.  They  said 
the  bishop’s  action,  taken  as  discipline 
until  Democrat  Killea  reverses  her  views 
on  abortion,  aroused  strong  sentiments 
about  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Opponent  Carol  Bentley,  a quietly  pro- 
life Presbyterian  in  an  otherwise  “safe” 
Republican  district,  said  “the  bishop’s  ac- 
tion created  an  international  celebrity  and 
a martyr.”  Defending  his  discipline  of 
Killea,  Maner  said:  “No  popular  vote  of 
public  opinion  can  change  in  any  way  the 
divine  law  that  directs  and  guides  human- 
kind.” 

California  voters  of  many  faiths  believe 
Maher  was  wrong  in  barring  Killea  from 
communion,  according  to  a Los  Angeles 
Times  poll.  The  survey  found  that  71  per- 
cent of  registered  voters  polled  thought 


that  the  action  was  inappropriate,  includ- 
ing 71  percent  of  Catholics  and  70  percent 
of  Protestants.  Other  findings:  a majority 
of  respondents  (54  percent)  supported 
abortion  rights,  36  were  opposed,  and  10 
percent  were  undecided.  Among  Califor- 
nia Catholics,  those  registered  to  vote  fa- 
vored abortion  by  a 5-4  margin,  while 
those  not  registered  opposed  it  7-5. 


Casolo  calls  her  arrest  in  El  Salvador 
part  of  effort  to  discredit  church 

Jennifer  Jean  Casolo,  the  U.S.  church 
worker  who  was  deported  from  El  Salva- 
dor 17  days  after  she  was  arrested  on 
charges  of  hiding  weapons  for  leftist  reb- 
els, said  she  thinks  her  arrest  “was  part  of 
a whole  action  to  stop  the  work  of  the 
churches  in  El  Salvador.”  The  native  of 
Thomaston,  Conn.,  had  been  living  in  El 
Salvador  since  1985  as  a worker  for  Chris- 
tian Education  Seminars,  an  ecumenical 
organization  that  arranges  for  visitors 
from  the  U.S.  to  meet  with  representatives 
of  a broad  range  of  Salvadoran  society. 

Episcopal  Bishop  William  Frey  of  Colo- 
rado, who  recently  went  to  El  Salvador 
with  three  other  bishops  to  try  to  secure 
the  release  of  eight  arrested  church  work- 
ers, said  of  Casolo,  “There’s  no  doubt  she 
was  set  up.”  The  Religious  Task  Force  on 
Central  America,  a U.S.  Catholic  group, 
was  critical  of  the  attitudes  of  both  the 
Salvadoran  and  U.S.  government  toward 
Casolo  and  other  church  workers. 


Religion  writers  vote  Catholic  bishops 
first  award  for  secrecy 

America’s  National  Conference  of  Cath- 
olic Bishops  has  won  the  first  “Into  the 
Darkness  Award”  given  by  the  Religion 
Newswriters  Association.  The  award  was 
instituted  by  the  association  to  recognize 
“that  individual  or  group  in  religion  that 
has  done  the  most  during  the  year  to  stifle 
the  people’s  right  to  know,”  according  to 
the  group’s  president,  Ed  Briggs,  who  is 
religion  director  of  Richmond  (VA)  Times- 
Dispatch. 

The  Catholic  bishops  were  nominated 
for  the  award  because,  according  to  the 
information  given  RNS  members,  they 
“went  behind  closed  doors  for  an  entire 
afternoon”  of  their  November  1989  meet- 
ing. “They  refused  to  say  what  the  topic 
was.  In  1988,  despite  the  objections  of 
RNA,  the  bishops  met  in  private  to  talk 
about  AIDS  and  the  use  of  condoms.” 

The  runners-up  for  the  award  were: 

— Southern  Baptist  Convention.  “Major 
closed  door  sessions  occurred  as  funda- 
mentalist trustees  took  agency  leaders 
into  private  sessions  to  be  roughed  up. 
Affected  agencies  are  the  Sunday  School 
Board,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 


Seminary,  and  Baptist  Press.” 

— Episcopal  Church’s  House  of  Bishops. 
“The  Episcopal  bishops,  faced  with  the 
most  controversial  issue  in  the  church 
since  the  ordination  of  women,  went  be- 
hind closed  doors  in  ‘small  group’  meet- 
ings to  discuss  the  issue  of  women  bishops 
and  the  objections  by  conservatives  to 
their  empowerment  in  the  church.  But,  in 
public  session,  all  appeared  rosy  between 
the  bishops.” 

Muslim  girls  now  permitted  to  wear 
head  scarves  in  French  schools 

French  legal  officials  have  ruled  that 
Muslim  girls  may  wear  Islamic  head 
scarves  to  school.  The  decision,  which 
capped  months  of  nationwide  controversy, 
said  wearing  the  scarves  in  class  “is  not 
incompatible  with  secular  principles  when 
it  constitutes  the  exercise  of  free  expres- 
sion and  the  manifestation  of  religious 
belief.”  But  the  ruling  cautioned  that  stu- 
dents are  not  allowed  to  use  or  wear  reli- 
gious items  in  a way  that  constitutes  “an 
act  of  provocation,  proselytism,  or  propa- 
ganda.” 


Americans  pick  Jesus  as 
the  great  conversationalist 

Given  the  choice  of  eight  prominent  his- 
torical figures  they  would  most  like  to 
spend  a day  with,  nearly  two  out  of  three 
Americans  named  Jesus  Christ  over  run- 
ner-up Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  person 
most  likely  to  be  a fascinating  conversa- 
tionalist, according  to  a recent  Gallup  poll. 
Protestants  and  Catholics  finished  even 
(75  percent)  in  opting  for  the  company  of 
Jesus  over  second-place  finishers  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  Protestants  (38  percent) 
and  George  Washington  (34  percent)  for 
Catholics.  Jesus  was  also  the  first  choice 
of  37  percent  of  those  surveyed  who 
claimed  no  Christian  affiliation,  while  Lin- 
coln was  second. 


Number  of  missionaries  sent  from 
third  world  increases  dramatically 

The  number  of  missionaries  sent  from 
third-world  countries  has  increased  248 
percent  since  1980,  according  to  a survey 
published  by  World  Vision.  India  and 
Burma  lead  in  Asia.  Nigeria  and  Zaire 
have  fielded  the  most  in  Africa,  with 
Zimbabwe  showing  dramatic  increases. 
Brazil  leads  in  showing  dramatic  in- 
creases. Brazil  leads  in  Latin  America, 
with  2,040  missionaries;  second  is  Mexico, 
with  224.  Larry  Pate,  author  of  the  study, 
From  Every  People,  estimates  that  within 
10  years  missionaries  from  developing 
countries  will  outnumber  all  others,  16,000 
to  11,000. 
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Signs  of  the  times 


We  reported  in  the  “Church  News”  section  of 
our  December  12  issue  that  more  than  one-third 
of  Swiss  voters  supported  the  abolition  of  the 
army  of  Switzerland.  I found  this  of  some  inter- 
est since  my  father’s  Amish  and  my  mother’s 
Mennonite  ancestors  left  Switzerland  under  pres- 
sure several  hundred  years  ago. 

We  commonly  think  of  religious  repression  in 
connection  with  authoritarian  governments:  Hit- 
ler, Stalin,  and  Ceausescu  serve  as  familiar  exam- 
ples of  the  bad  guys.  But  the  Swiss  experience 
has  been  unique.  It  appears  that  the  Swiss  de- 
cided democratically  that  they  did  not  agree 
with  and  would  not  tolerate  religious  dissidents 
such  as  the  Anabaptists.  Some  of  the  efforts  to 
stamp  them  out  or  drive  them  out  were  de- 
scribed in  the  article  “A  Tough  Bunch  of 
Singers”  by  John  Ruth  which  appeared  in  Gos- 
pel Herald  on  February  23,  1982. 

One  example  was  Henry  Frick,  who  was  ar- 
rested and  who  promised  to  perform  military  ser- 
vice. “But  when  he  was  set  free  his  conscience 
hurt  him  so  badly  he  went  back  and  turned  him- 
self in  again.  His  two  farms  were  then  confis- 
cated, his  good  clothes  stripped  off  and 
exchanged  for  an  old  coat,  and  he  finally  left  for 
the  Palatinate,  poor  as  a pauper”  (p.  123). 

Switzerland  has  a citizen  army.  Every  able- 
bodied  man  has  a gun  and  is  required  to  report 
for  training  several  times  a year.  Conscientious 
objectors  are  sent  to  prison.  The  idea  of  Switzer- 
land following  the  lead  of  Costa  Rica  and  abol- 
ishing its  army  is  almost  too  much  to  believe. 

Other  changes  in  the  wind  include  the  possibil- 
ity for  alternative  service  in  all  countries  included 
in  the  European  Parliament.  A resolution  by  the 
parliament  called  for  the  recognition  of  humani- 
tarian service  in  place  of  military  service  for 
those  who  have  a conscience  against  the  latter. 

And  there  are  signs  of  change  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Poland  began  to  provide  for  alternate  ser- 
vice in  1988  and  Hungary  in  ’89.  East  Germany 
and  Czechoslovakia  are  making  moves.  Yet 
many  countries  continue  to  imprison  persons  of 
conscience  against  war  and  militarism.  War  Re- 
sisters International  compiles  an  annual  “Prison- 
ers for  Peace  Honor  Role.”  In  1989  it  included 
prisoners  in  more  than  a dozen  countries.  And 
in  Iran  there  is  the  possibility  of  execution. 

From  the  beginning  of  civilization  the  question 
of  how  to  deal  with  evildoers  and,  particularly,  vi- 
olators of  assumed  property  rights,  has  been  an 


issue.  In  most  cases  a majority  has  assumed  that 
violence  is  necessary.  As  a result,  war  and  prepa- 
ration for  war  have  risen  to  the  top  in  the  use  of 
time  and  resources. 

The  UNESCO  Courier  reports  that  the  yearly 
average  cost  for  a soldier  today  is  $20,000.  In 
contrast  the  average  amount  spent  on  a child  in 
school  is  $380.  And  there  are  556  soldiers  for 
every  100,000  people  compared  to  85  doctors.  In 
the  U.S.  the  military  budget  is  $300  billion  a 
year.  That’s  more  than  $1,000  for  every  citizen 
of  the  country  and  roughly  $150,000  for  every 
U.S.  soldier  (far  above  the  worldwide  average). 

The  Mennonite  experience  has  been  that  the 
refusal  to  become  a soldier  and  meet  violence 
with  violence  fills  establishment  types  with  fear 
and  loathing.  As  recently  as  World  War  I Men- 
nonites  in  the  U.S.  experienced  brutal  harass- 
ment for  their  unwillingness  to  wear  uniforms 
and  carry  guns  in  the  army  or  for  refusal  to  buy 
war  bonds  at  home.  Some  of  this  is  described  in 
chapter  8 of  James  Junhke’s  Vision,  Doctrine, 

War  (Herald  Press,  1989),  which  is  Volume  3 in 
the  Mennonite  Experience  in  America  series. 
Mennonites  found  that  not  only  was  dissent  per- 
secuted, but  there  were  efforts  to  get  everyone 
involved  in  some  manner,  if  only  in  food  produc- 
tion. 

So  even  those  who  insist  on  alternative  service 
in  a state  of  warfare  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
pletely avoid  aiding  and  abetting  the  war  effort. 
Yet  they  are  making  a point  and  it  is  good  to 
know  that  more  countries  give  them  this  right. 
What  is  needed  are  more  of  them  so  they  can 
have  a greater  impact. 

Even  in  small  numbers  the  impact  of  peaceful 
resistance  to  injustice  may  be  dramatic.  “Items 
and  Comments”  reports  this  week  that  a pastor 
was  the  spark  for  the  recent  revolution  in  Roma- 
nia. In  East  Germany,  too,  there  was  church-re- 
lated leadership.  Although  it  seems  clear  that 
the  cycle  of  events  in  Eastern  Europe  is  not  yet 
complete,  the  change  which  has  come  about  with 
minimum  bloodshed  is  amazing. 

Has  something  been  learned  about  the  power 
of  peace  over  violence?  We  cannot  be  sure.  But 
we  can  take  courage  from  the  news  that  the  way 
of  peace  is  gathering  momentum — so  much  so 
that  more  governments  are  beginning  to  make  a 
place  for  those  who  would  go  to  prison  rather 
than  join  in  the  slaughter  of  their  sisters  and 
brothers  of  the  human  race. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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When  WE  MOVED  to  Tucker 
County,  West  Virginia  (420  sq.  mi., 
pop.  8,600),  my  husband  thought  he 
had  died  and  gone  to  heaven.  The 
mountain  jungles,  pristine  streams, 
and  wild  creatures — bobcats,  fishers, 
bears,  rumors  of  cougars — made 
Tucker  County  seem,  to  Paulson, 
about  the  closest  one  could  get  to 
Eden  along  the  besmirched,  be- 
fouled, and  crowded  Eastern  sea- 
board. Here  at  last  he  had  found 
relief  from  the  maddening  rush  and 
decay  of  civilization.  He  reveled  in 
the  untrammeled  wilderness,  the  si- 
lence. 


Our  ecological  crisis  is  a religious 
crisis— the  result  of  an  unholy 
disregard  for  one  another  and  for 
earth  and  sky  and  creeping  things. 


One  warm  lazy  Sunday,  however,  we  heard  a 
tremendous  commotion — the  sound  of  motors — 
off  in  the  blue  yonder.  The  little  boys  took  off 
across  the  fields  to  investigate.  Then  Paulson 
went  out  to  round  them  up  for  lunch.  Jennifer 
disappeared,  too,  and  I was  left  by  myself  in  the 
house. 

The  food  sat  waiting  in  its  pots,  all  cooked. 

The  noises  had  abated.  I was  doing  something 
at  the  desk,  at  an  open  window,  my  mind  else- 
where. But  somebody  was  yelling — oh  my,  was 
that  Paulson  yelling? 

Full  of  dread,  I rushed  out  and  across  the 
fields,  but  when  I got  to  the  creek  there  were 
just  the  children  standing  around  and  Paulson 
talking  quietly  with  the  neighbor,  Jimmy  Dove. 
And  some  people— strangers,  joyriders — sitting 
midstream  on  four-wheelers.  Nobody  was 
screaming  anymore,  but  Paulson  was  wet.  I’d 
missed  the  show. 

I heard  all  about  it,  though,  later.  The  sight  of 
that  invading,  raging  army  of  ATVs  (all-terrain 
vehicles)  churning  up  the  creekbed  and  render- 
ing homeless  all  the  little  fishies  had  quite  horri- 
fied Paulson  upon  his  arrival — he  hadn’t  even 
noticed  the  little  boys  watching  too.  Then  Jimmy 
had  told  him  he’s  forbidden  the  riders  to  pro- 
gress up  his  creek.  And  Paulson’s  rage  and  frus- 


The  Lord  God  took  the  man  and  put  him  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  to  work  it  and  take  care  of 
it. . . . “Be  fruitful  and  increase  in  number;  fill 
the  earth  and  subdue  it.  Rule  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea  and  the  birds  of  the  air  and  over  every 
living  creature  that  moves  on  the  ground.  ...  It 
will  produce  thorns  and  thistles  for  you,  and  you 
will  eat  the  plants  of  the  field.  By  the  sweat  of 
your  brow  you  will  eat  your  food  until  you  re- 
turn to  the  ground,  since  from  it  you  were 
taken;  for  dust  you  are  and  to  dust  you  will  re- 
turn.” 

— Genesis  (NIV) 


Shirley  Kurtz,  Keyser,  W.Va.,  is  a free-lance  writer  and  a 
member  of  Pinto  Mennonite  Church. 


tration  had  risen  to  a rare  and  dangerous  level. 
He  had  emptied  his  pockets.  Jennifer  had  made 
it  over  in  time  to  see  him  wading  full  force  into 
the  creek  and,  before  God  and  all  present,  pro- 
nouncing damnation  upon  his  hapless,  surprised 
audience  for  their  assault  and  destruction. 

As  the  joyriders  prepared  to  leave,  we  walked 
home  for  lunch,  somewhat  appalled,  somewhat 
pleased  by  Daddy’s  raving  madness.  The  cleans- 
ing of  the  temple,  I thought  later.  Paulson  was 
hoarse  the  rest  of  the  day. 

So  we  weren’t  in  Eden.  And  there  didn’t  seem 
to  be  much  virtue  in  our  being  there,  either. 
Paulson  had  helped  chase  off  the  ATVs,  but  we 
had  done  our  fair  share  of  bespoiling  ourselves. 
We  had  dumped  our  garbage — empty  cans,  bot- 
tles, even  an  old  refrigerator — right  out  there 
atop  the  trash  pile  in  the  woods  (what  is  one  sup- 
posed to  do  with  an  old  refrigerator?)  and  blown 
our  woodstove  smoke  and  soot  heavenward  and 
wheezed  up  and  down  the  mountain  in  our  gas- 
and-oil-hogging  car.  Tucker  County  was  never 
going  to  be  teeming  and  slummy  but  that  was  be 
cause  of  its  mountains — natural  deterrents  to 
human  habitation. 

We  live  in  another  part  of  the  state  now.  Key- 
ser, along  the  Potomac  River  on  the  West  Vir- 
ginia-Maryland  border,  contains  roughly  the 
equivalent  of  the  entire  Tucker  County  popula- 
tion within  its  1.6-square-mile  city  limits.  We’re 
smack  in  town.  Wildlife  is  limited  to  cats  and 
dogs,  basically.  There’s  clogged,  noisy  traffic. 

The  very  streets  are  lined  with  garbage  on  trash- 
collection  days.  There’s  who-knows-what  in  the 
Potomac  from  the  paper  mill  upriver.  Being 
downwind  from  the  mill,  some  days  we  get  the 
stench.  But  Westvaco  provides  jobs  for  hun- 
dreds of  workers. 

More  people,  more  pollution.  The  earth 
with  its  burgeoning  population  is  experiencing 
an  ecological  crisis  of  deepening  proportions. 

One  hears  about  oil  spills,  pesticide  pollution, 
the  greenhouse  effect,  holes  in  the  ozone  shield, 
radioactive  wastes,  Superfund  sites.  However, 
Gregg  Easterbrook’s  report  on  pollution  control 
(“Cleaning  Up  Our  Mess,”  Newsweek,  July  24, 
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1989)  dispels  the  common  notion  that  the  envi- 
ronment itself  is  fragile  or  endangered.  The 
earth,  geologists  say,  has  survived  prehistoric  cat- 
aclysmic changes.  Environmental  abuse  is  put- 
ting our  own  species — not  the  planet — at  risk  by 
altering  the  conditions  favorable  to  human  life. 

More  people,  more  machines,  more  pollu- 
tion. Human  greed  and  ignorance  are  not,  of 
course,  particularly  modern  phenomena.  But  the 
post-industrial  Revolution  flux  of  technology  has 
induced  unprecedented  levels  of  consumption — 
and  unprecedented  releases  of  wastes  and  poi- 
sons. Our  manufacturing  mechanisms  and 
fuel-powered  devices  harm  as  well  as  do  our 
work  for  us,  and  every  discarded  material  prod- 
uct leaches,  in  altered  form,  into  the  atmosphere 
or  subterranean  haunts  or  sits  out  the  future  (de- 
cades, centuries)  at  its  place  of  abandonment. 

More  Christians,  more  pollution.  Historian 
Lynn  White,  Jr.  (in  “The  Historical  Roots  of  Our 
E cologic  Crisis,”  appendixed  in  Pollution  and  the 
Death  of  Man  by  Francis  Schaeffer,  Tyndale 
House,  1970)  blames  our  environmental  predica- 
ment on  the  rise  of  Christianity.  Pagan  animism, 
with  its  reverence  for  all  living  things,  gave  way 
to  belief  in  a transcendent  God  and  the  domin- 
ion of  man.  Even  in  the  post-Christian  age,  says 
White,  there  remains,  in  most  science  and  tech- 
nology, an  attitude  of  arrogance  toward  nature. 
Hence  the  exploitation  and  ecological  backlash. 

What  to  do?  Go  pagan?  Revert  to  buggies 
and  wagons  and  the  pony  express?  Head  back  to 
the  cave? 

Easterbrook  writes  in  Newsweek: 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  salvation  for  the 
environment  lies  in  forsaking  civilization  and  get- 
ting back  to  nature.  It  would  also  be  nice  to  think 
that  tapping  our  feet  together  takes  us  to  Kansas. 
Naysayers  believe  that  technology  grows  ever 
more  damaging  and  inhumane.  That  need  not  be 
so.  Truly  advanced  technology  should  grow  stead- 
ily cleaner,  safer,  more  responsible  toward  its  mas- 
ters  The  future  of  the  environment  is 

machines,  people,  and  nature  working  together 
without  doing  each  other  harm. 

There  are,  however,  two  flaws  in  Easterbrook’s 
assertions:  (1)  Getting  back  to  nature  wouldn’t 
be  nice.  I don’t  hear  elderly  people  pining  for 
their  olden-day  cookstoves  and  outhouses.  Our 
love  for  the  “good  life”  is  a crucial  (although  by 
no  means  the  only)  factor  in  our  inability  to  re- 


We  can , unlike  other  living  things, 
impose  limitations  on  ourselves — 
this  is  the  glory  of  being  human 
and  made  in  God’s  image. 

sume  more  primitive  habits.  (2)  When  comes  the 
day  that  machines,  people,  and  nature  do  one  an- 
other no  harm,  then,  indeed,  will  tapping  our 
feet  together  take  us  to  Kansas,  too! 

Four  thousand  years  of  recorded  efforts  and 
failures  provide  no  evidence  that  we’re  evolving 
into  more  benevolent  creatures.  Our  arsenals 
contain  the  most  “advanced” — and  life-threaten- 
ing— weaponry  ever  produced.  And  while  other 
forms  of  modern  technology  are,  in  some  cases, 
less  ecologically  harmful  in  their  later  stages  of 
development  (consider  the  automobiles  of  the 
last  decade),  our  wild  and  unfair  levels  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption  destroy  the  illusion  of 
beneficence  and  seem  to  cancel  out  much  possi- 
bility of  “progress.”  Technology  has,  it  seems, 
merely  allowed  us  to  far  exceed  our  natural 
reach. 

If  our  ecological  crisis  is,  in  fact,  a religious  cri- 
sis— the  result  of  an  unholy  disregard  for  one  an- 
other and  earth  and  sky  and  creeping,  crawling 
things — then  we  who  are  Christians  should  exam- 
ine our  religious  assumptions.  Humanity  exists 
not  only  to  rule  but  also  to  labor  and  serve.  Just 
as  we  are  gifted  with  spirits  that  can  soar  above 
their  natural  confines,  so  also  are  we  endowed 
with,  and  limited  by,  basic  physical  capacities 
that  must  be  understood  as  such,  rather  than  glo- 
rified, in  our  creation  theology. 

Our  creature  status.  The  ecological  crisis 
forces  us  to  acknowledge  our  own  creature  sta- 
tus. Mammals  we  are — we’re  haired,  warm- 
blooded; our  young  are  born  rather  than  hatched 
and  require  milk;  a delicate  balance  of  H2O,  O2, 
and  CO2  is  needed  for  the  continuation  of  our 
species.  Our  survival  instincts  are  fierce  and  ba- 
sically unalterable.  But  those  very  instincts  can 
generate  altered  behavior  toward  the  environ- 


The  white  people  never  cared  for  land  or  deer  or  bear.  When 
we  Indians  kill  meat,  we  eat  it  all  up.  When  we  dig  roots,  we 
make  little  holes.  When  we  burn  grass  for  grasshoppers,  we  don’t 
ruin  things.  We  shake  down  acorns  and  pinenuts.  We  don’t  chop 
down  the  trees.  We  only  use  dead  wood.  But  the  white  people 
plow  up  the  ground,  pull  down  the  trees,  kill  everything.  The  tree 
says,  “Don’t.  I am  sore.  Don’t  hurt  me.”  But  they  chop  it  down 
and  cut  it  up. . . . They  blast  rocks  and  scatter  them  on  the 
ground.  The  rock  says,  “Don’t.  You  are  hurting  me.”  But  the 
white  people  pay  no  attention. . . . How  can  the  spirit  of  the  earth 
like  the  white  man?  . . . Everywhere  the  white  man  has  touched  it, 
it  is  sore. 

— Wintu  Indian  in  Touch  the  Earth  compiled  by  T.  C.  McLuhan 
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ment.  Saving  the  whales,  saving  the  trees,  means 
saving  ourselves,  too,  for  we  are  truly  interdepen- 
dent. 

We  need  not  think  we’re  being  noble. 

Consider  the  recycling  efforts  being  initiated 
by  major  corporations.  Surely  consumer  de- 
mands (self-projectionist  survival  reflexes)  and 
tougher  law  enforcement  have  been  significant 
factors  in  the  development  of  such  efforts.  Avoid- 
ing stiff  fines,  jail  terms,  and  consumer  boycotts 
is,  after  all,  good  business. 

And  consider,  on  a more  personal  level,  some 
motivations  for  other  “survival”  behaviors. 

How  about  the  wife  I know  who  has,  despite 
her  parsimonious  nature,  recently  stopped  buy- 
ing milk  in  those  economy-size  plastic  jugs?  The 
plastic  is,  indeed,  nonbiodegradable,  and  the 
manufacture  and  burning  of  plastics  releases 


RESPONSE  TO  KURTZ 


Degradation  must 
be  stopped 


Shirley  Kurtz’s  account  of  Paulson’s  noisy  encoun- 
ter with  the  “joyriders”  reminded  us  of  numerous  times  we  have 
accosted  trail  bikers  among  the  struggling  pine  seedlings  on  our 
strip-mined  land.  On  those  occasions  we  have  taken  the  opportunity 
to  talk  with  the  riders  and  raise  some  ecology  concerns. 

This  readable  testimony  of  one  family’s  response  to  environmental 
degradation  in  their  “backyard”  helps  us  to  realize  anew  that  we 
must  make  appropriate  decisions  as  we  attempt  to  live  faithfully  the 
biblical  teachings  about  God’s  creation.  Each  individual  and/or 
family  needs  to  have  some  understanding  of  the  environment.  Then 
there  must  be  some  knowledge  of  how  modern  civilization  is  using 
or  misusing  that  creation. 

We  suggest  that  those  of  us  who  write  and  share  must  carefully 
select  resources  and  quotes.  Major  news  magazines  can  be  sources 
of  information,  but  can’t  always  treat  the  issues  in  depth.  The  quote 
from  Newsweek  suggests  that  the  environment  itself  is  not  “fragile 
or  endangered.”  The  earth  is  resilient,  say  the  geologists.  But  we 
think  evidence  shows  that  the  earth’s  environment  is  fragile  and 
endangered,  and  degradation  must  be  reversed  if  the  earth  is  to 
survive. 

Two  sources  among  the  many  we  trust  are  Worldwatch  Institute, 
a private  research  agency,  and  the  Environment  Program  of  the 
United  Nations.  A minor  correction:  burning  plastic  made  from 
polyethelene  milk  jugs  does  not  release  CFSc  (chlorofluorocarbons). 
CFCs  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  refrigerants  and  polystyrene 
plastic.  CFCs  are  released  by  coolants  and  during  manufacture  and 
burning  of  Styrofoam  products.  (Our  source:  Citizens  Clearinghouse 
on  Hazardous  Waste.)  Many  communities  are  now  accepting  plastic 
jugs  for  recycling.  Maybe  the  woman  with  jugs  stored  in  her 
basement  can  clear  them  out  at  last! — Art  and  Jocele  Meyer, 
Development  Education  Office  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 


CFCs  and  dioxins.  But  what  really  bothers  this 
woman  is  the  pileup  of  empty  jugs  in  her  cellar. 

Then  there  are  our  friends  who  milk  their  own 
cow,  Ruby.  (This,  I think,  would  be  worse  than 
having  to  buy  one’s  milk  in  half-gallon  paper  con- 
tainers.) Now  it  is  true  that  labor-intensive  down- 
home  farming,  in  contrast  to  commercial  food 
production,  requires  little  pesticide  and  minimal 
use  of  fuel  and,  therefore,  contributes  far  less  to 
ground-water  contamination  and  atmospheric  car- 
bon buildup.  But  our  cow-happy  friends  also  pre- 
fer creamy  raw  milk  to  the  cooked-and-packaged 
store  variety.  They  gloat  over  the  puddings,  but- 
ter, and  ice  creams  that  come  from  Ruby.  They 
love  that  cow. 

My  sister-in-law  puts  cotton  diapers  on  her 
baby.  Sure,  the  diapers  are  biodegradable  (and 
sun-bleached  and  air-dried  to  a fluff),  and  that 
baby  will  wear  out  maybe  50  diapers  in  its  entire 
babyhood  rather  than  the  thousands  that  come 
off  each  Pampered  baby  and  must  be  laid  to 
rest  (along  with  about  4 million  tons  of  other 
dirty  disposable  diapers,  annually,  in  the  U.S.). 
But  my  cash-poor  assets-rich  sister-in-law  also 
gets  to  spend  the  money  she  saves  by  not  buy- 
ing Pampers  on  other  things  she  wants.  Real 
goodies. 

And  look  at  the  man  who  walks  or  pedals  his 
bike  down  our  street  every  day  on  his  way  to 
work.  He’s  making  less  CO2  this  way,  certainly. 
But  he’s  working  off  his  “love  handles,”  too. 

He’d  miss  all  that  (not  so)  fresh  air  and  exercise 
if  he  had  to  ride  to  work  cooped  up  in  a car.  He 
couldn’t  pig  out  as  he  usually  does  on  the  parsi- 
monious wife’s  suppers. 

It’s  fortunate  that  “survival”  behavior  can  be 
mutually  beneficial. 

Obvious  things.  We  can’t  all  milk  cows  and 
walk  to  work.  These  are  simplistic  and  meager, 
besides  self-serving,  responses  to  complex  envi- 
ronmental problems  quite  beyond  a mere  three- 
page  analysis  in  Gospel  Herald.  But  several 
things  should  be  obvious. 

Curbing  our  instincts  or  denying  our  physical 
desires  does  not  make  us,  at  our  very  cores,  less 
mammalian.  Nor  does  screaming  at  strangers  on 
ATVs  (Paulson  is  embarrassed  by  my  telling 
this  story).  Still,  restraint  is  essential.  It  is  good 
for  us.  It  is  also  worship.  That  we  can,  unlike 
other  living  things  (and  despite  the  evidence  of 
monumental  failure),  impose  limitations  on  our- 
selves— this  is  the  glory  of  being  human  and 
made  in  God’s  image. 

For  all  of  us  (me  with  all  those  empty  jugs  in 
my  cellar,  you  with  whatever  is  in  yours),  subdu- 
ing and  ruling  our  own  beings,  not  just  the  rest 
of  creation,  is  a hide-saving  imperative.  Q 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

Service  agencies 
and  human  rights 

The  awarding  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
to  the  Dalai  Lama  presents  another  exam- 
ple of  a persistent  and  complex  challenge 
for  our  service  presence  overseas:  under 
what  circumstances  and  with  what  under- 
standings do  we  work  with  repressive  gov- 
ernments? 

We  have  undertaken  educational  ex- 
change programs  and  are  exploring  service 
opportunities  with  the  government  of 
China  which  ruthlessly  occupied  Tibet,  not 
only  denying  basic  human  rights,  such  as 
freedom  of  worship,  but  imposing  laws  and 
programs  apparently  designed  to  wipe  out 
the  culture  of  an  entire  people. 

The  Tibetan  people  and  their  govern- 
ment cannot  be  understood  apart  from 
their  faith.  This  is  the  significance  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  the  traditional  leader  both  of 
the  Buddhist  religious  establishment  in 
Tibet  and  of  the  government. 

The  present  Dalai  Lama  assumed  this 
dual  burden  at  the  age  of  16  in  1950,  the 
year  following  the  Chinese  invasion.  In  the 
following  years  he  pleaded  with  his  people 
to  resist  nonviolently.  “Violent  opposition 
was  not  only  unpractical,  it  was  also  uneth- 
ical,” he  said.  “Nonviolence  was  the  only 
moral  course. . . . We  might  be  humiliated, 
and  our  most  cherished  inheritances  might 
seem  to  be  lost  for  a period,  but  if  so, 
humility  must  be  our  position.” 

The  Dalai  Lama  was  inspired  by  the 
example  of  Gandhi,  but  his  strong  convic- 
tions about  not  taking  up  arms  arose  out 
of  his  deep  commitment  to  his  religious 
faith. 

The  Dalai  Lama  could  not  persuade  the 
Chinese  to  soften  their  suppression  of 
Tibetan  religion  and  way  of  life  and  out  of 
desperation  some  Tibetans  in  outlying  re- 
gions began  guerrilla  activities.  This  only 
caused  the  Chinese  to  exert  further  pres- 
sure. Finally  the  Dalai  Lama  reluctantly 
decided  he  could  do  more  for  his  people 
outside  Tibet  and  in  1959  managed  a dra- 
matic escape  to  India. 

I had  the  privilege  to  meet  the  Dalai 
Lama  once  in  India  and  wondered  how 
such  a gentle  forgiving  spirit  could  be 
considered  a threat  by  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment. The  Dalai  Lama  took  his  plea  to 
the  United  Nations.  I was  shocked  to  dis- 
cover years  ago,  while  doing  graduate- 
school  research  on  the  U.N.  discussion, 
how  callous  the  Western  nations  were 
about  the  events  in  Tibet.  Their  national 
interests  were,  of  course,  as  all  national 
interests,  selfish,  and  the  tragic  events  in 
Tibet  did  not  overbalance  the  possible 


economic  and  political  advantages  of  main- 
taining relations  with  China.  (Or  Taiwan, 
which  on  this  one  issue  completely  agreed 
with  rival  China.) 

As  Christian  service  agencies,  we  face 
the  same  dilemma.  How  do  we  weigh  the 
possible  good  we  ought  do  in  response  to 
human  need  against  the  possible  acquies- 
cence and  perceived  approval  of  nation 
states  that  deny  their  citizens  freedom  and 
basic  human  rights? 

There  is  no  list  of  criteria  or  neat  formula 
which  will  provide  easy  guidance  for  us  in 
every  situation.  At  many,  perhaps  most, 
places  where  we  work  throughout  the 
world  we  cannot  approve  as  ethical  the  way 
governments  treat  their  own  citizens.  In 
the  equation  by  which  we  decide  where  to 
invest  our  limited  resources,  how  much 
weight  do  we  give  to  human  rights?  It  is  a 
tension  we  will  always  live  with.  Let’s  just 
be  sure  to  be  aware  of  the  tension  and  alert 
to  ways  feasible  and  appropriate  to  the 
situation  to  give  a higher  priority  to  human 
rights. 

— Edgar  Metzler,  Kathmandu,  Nepal 


Save  us 
from  cynicism 

Rumor  has  it  that  a recent  graduate  of 
one  of  the  Mennonite  colleges  threatened 
(half  jokingly)  to  file  a lawsuit  against  his 
alma  mater.  The  charge?  He  claimed  that 
the  campus  where  he  had  spent  the  past 
four  years  of  his  life — exposed  to  the  rigors 
of  academia  and  the  realities  of  the 
world — had  implanted  in  him  a negative 
outlook  on  life. 

A silly  proposition?  Maybe  so.  But  this 
student’s  claim  shouldn’t  merely  be  disre- 
garded as  youthful  foolishness.  It  needs  to 
be  taken  seriously.  Are  there  structures 
(implicit  or  explicit)  on  our  campuses 
which  foster  negativism  among  students; 
that  sow  the  seeds  for  a cynical  mindset? 

Of  course,  it  is  natural  for  the  college 
years  to  be  ones  full  of  questions;  for 
grappling  with  the  incongruities  and  injus- 
tices of  life.  The  reconstruction  of  idealism 
is  a healthy  pruning  process  in  each 
person’s  journey  toward  a deeper  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  of  this  world. 
Students  and  professors  need  intellectual 
freedom  to  search  for  truth — be  it  ugly,  or 
even  sacrilegious. 

Where  I think  we  too  often  fail,  however, 
is  in  helping  students  tie  their  old  idealism 
together  with  their  newfound  realism.  I 
fear  that  we  throw  crucial  issues  and  ques- 
tions at  students  and  then,  in  the  name  of 
“intellectual  freedom”  or  perhaps  fear  of 
indoctrination,  leave  them  alone  to  wallow 


in  the  abyss  of  this  foundation-shaking 
uncertainty,  as  they  try  to  find  meaning  to 
it  all  on  the  basis  of  a Sunday-school- 
answers  faith. 

How  can  we  best  assist  students  in  this 
process  of  casting  off,  of  reshaping  their 
faith  in  relation  to  the  new  worlds  of 
thought  now  revealed  to  them?  It’s  a wind- 
ing, narrow  road;  no  two  journeys  are  the 
same.  But  isn’t  this  search,  this  process, 
what  can  make  the  “Christian  college  ex- 
perience” dynamic,  agonizing,  inspiring? 

What  I think  we,  as  faculty,  need  to  do 
is  be  more  willing  to  take  part  in  those 
journeys.  Posing  challenges,  yes,  but  also 
sharing  answers  we  have  found  in  our  own 
journeys.  Answers  not  offered  by  way  of 
indoctrination,  but  answers  that  offer  op- 
tions, directions,  possible  roads.  If  we  as 
faculty  members  have  no  sense  of  journey, 
no  sense  of  faith  to  share,  then  we  should 
seriously  question  whether  we’re  teaching 
in  the  right  place.  Perhaps  our  journeys 
aren’t  smooth  ones,  perhaps  we  feel  like 
we  are  still  searching  for  answers.  That’s 
all  right.  In  fact,  such  vulnerability  makes 
it  that  much  easier  to  relate  to  students. 

I remember,  from  my  student  days,  lis- 
tening to  the  naked  honesty  of  my  psychol- 
ogy professor  during  his  chapel  address.  “I 
have  doubts,  many  doubts,  and  my  faith 
isn’t  strong  right  now.  But  I do  stand  on 
it,”  he  said.  “And  that’s  my  message  for 
you  today.”  He  was  flooded  with  notes  and 
letters.  “Thanks  for  your  openness,”  stu- 
dents wrote.  “You  lent  me  encourage- 
ment.” I still  haven’t  forgotten  his  words 
of  sincerity  and  hope. 

My  concern  about  negativism  focuses  on 
our  college  campuses  because  such  are  the 
breeding  grounds  for  thought  in  our  church 
now  and  in  the  future.  My  fear  of  negativ- 
ism is  that  it  leads  to  cynicism,  which,  once 
allowed  to  infiltrate  one’s  way  of  thinking 
and  living,  is  like  a crippling  disease.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  antithesis  of  the  very  faith 
and  hope  we  have  in  Christ. 

I find  it  hard  to  empathize  with  those 
people  who  call  themselves  cynics.  In  some 
ways,  I think  cynicism  stems  from  arro- 
gance. Who  are  we,  who  enjoy  freedoms 
and  (for  most  of  us)  middle-class  lifestyles, 
to  complain  about  our  lot  in  life?  Isn’t  it 
ironic  that  the  most  needy  people  in  the 
world  (I  have  seen  it  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Central  American  refugee)  are  often  the 
most  grateful  for  what  they  have  and 
strong  in  their  faith?  Yes,  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  such  people  about  cynicism, 
gratefulness,  and  faith. 

Let  us,  then,  carefully  examine  our  own 
understandings  of  “reality”  and  how  they 
affect  our  ideals;  holding  fast  to  our  faith 
as  we  deliberately  live  it  out,  both  on  our 
campuses  of  higher  learning  and  in  our 
church  as  a whole. 

— Ann  Minter,  Hesston,  Kans. 
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On  baby  dedications,  cancer, 
and  Salvadoran  peasants 


by  Susan  Classen 


“WE  DEDICATED  YOU  TO  GOD  when  you 
were  a baby  and  we  meant  it.” 

Those  words  were  spoken  to  me  by  my  par- 
ents for  the  first  time  in  May  1981.  We  had  just 
learned  that  the  breast  cancer  my  mother  had 
been  battling  for  a year  had  metastasized,  and  I 
was  agonizing  over  whether  or  not  to  continue 

To  be  willing  to  die  as  we  fight  to  live 
is  the  key  to  victorious  living  or  dying. 

with  my  plans  to  go  to  Bolivia  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  I went  to  Bolivia  and  my 
mother  died  six  weeks  later.  Although  it  was  a 
painful  time,  God’s  leading  was  clear,  and  I 
haven’t  regretted  that  decision. 

Recently,  eight  years  later,  my  father  spoke 
the  same  words  one  hour  before  brain  surgery.  I 
was  in  the  United  States  on  a speaking  tour 
when  the  message  came  that  my  father  was  in 
the  hospital  with  a brain  tumor.  After  traveling 
all  night,  I arrived  just  before  surgery.  “I  recog- 
nize your  call  from  God,”  he  told  me.  “We  dedi- 
cated you  to  God  when  you  were  a baby  to 
follow  that  call.  Some  people  may  think  that  be- 
cause you’re  single  you  should  change  your 
plans  to  be  with  me  if  necessary,  but  I don’t  feel 
that  way.”  Tears  blinded  me  as  we  embraced. 

Those  were  to  be  some  of  his  last  clearly  spo- 
ken words.  Five  hours  later  the  surgeon  told  us 
as  gently  as  possible  that  the  tumor  was  large, 
aggressive,  and  malignant.  He  gave  no  hope  for 
recovery.  Although  mentally  alert  since  surgery, 
my  father  has  lost  the  ability  to  speak.  He  has 
no  use  of  his  right  hand  and  his  right  leg  is  weak. 

Why,  why,  why?  Why  did  my  mother  die  of 
cancer?  Why  does  my  father  have  a brain  tumor? 
Is  it  because  of  sin,  as  some  people  say?  A well- 
meaning  Christian  told  the  family  that  my 
mother  would  have  been  healed  if  she  had  had 
enough  faith.  Where  is  God  when  Christians  suf- 
fer? 

As  our  family  once  more  faces  a painful  battle 
with  terminal  illness,  I find  myself  thinking  of 
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my  Salvadoran  friends  who  deal  daily  with  suffer- 
ing and  death.  Pedro,  an  80-year-old  man  in  the 
village  where  I live  in  El  Salvador,  has  been  a 
particularly  striking  teacher.  I never  really  knew 
him  until  I observed  him  during  a confrontation 
between  the  villagers  and  government  soldiers 
about  a year  ago. 

Around  150  people  had  gathered  outside  my 
house  demanding  the  release  of  a villager  whom 
soldiers  had  unjustly  arrested  several  hours  ear- 
lier. Violence  was  seething  beneath  the  surface, 
rumbling  convulsively,  and  erupting  briefly  from 
time  to  time.  The  people  were  angry  and  scared, 
but  determined  to  stand  firm.  The  soldiers 
seemed  to  be  gloating,  hungry  at  the  prospect  of 
blood.  They  egged  the  people  on,  hoping  to 
force  them  to  lose  control  so  that  bloodshed 
would  be  justified. 

Pedro  stood  out  in  the  crowd.  Even  the  sol- 
diers noted  that  he  didn’t  cower  from  their 
threats  and  insults  but  looked  them  calmly  in 
the  eye.  He  was  not  angry  or  scared  but  simply 
determined  to  hold  his  ground.  The  stand-off 
ended  when  the  prisoner’s  wife  stepped  forward 
to  demand  her  right  to  speak  to  the  officials  in 
charge.  The  soldiers  saw  their  opportunity  and 
began  swinging  their  clubs.  Other  soldiers  came 
running  up  from  behind,  firing  round  after  round 
of  shots  above  the  people’s  heads.  After  the 
shots  died  down,  Pedro  was  the  first  to  take  his 
place  again  and  the  villagers  gathered  around 
him.  But  by  that  time  it  was  almost  dark  and 
when  the  officer  threatened  to  shoot  anyone  on 
the  streets  after  15  minutes,  the  crowd  dis- 
persed. The  prisoner  was  released  the  next 
morning,  and  I decided  that  I wanted  to  get  to 
know  Pedro. 

I went  to  his  house  and  asked  him  how  he  felt 
during  the  confrontation.  “I  wasn’t  scared,”  he 
said,  “because  I’m  willing  to  die.”  Then  he  told 
me  about  four  experiences  when  he  almost  died 
but  his  strong  will  to  live  pulled  him  through. 

Fighting  to  live.  To  be  willing  to  die  as  we 
fight  to  live  is  the  key  to  victorious  living  or 
dying.  For  my  father  it  means  accepting  the 
doctor’s  grim  prognosis  but  still  dedicating  his 
energy  toward  fighting  for  his  life.  Fighting  to 
live  without  being  willed  to  die  makes  us  deny 
the  facts  of  a terminal  illness  or  our  own  finite- 
ness. We  hang  on  to  life,  protect  it,  save  it,  and 
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so  destroy  the  vitality  that  makes  life  worth  liv- 
ing. On  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  die  but  don’t  fight  to  live.  They  fatalis- 
tically resign  themselves  to  whatever  happens 
and  so  lose  their  lives  long  before  they  die. 

In  talking  about  suffering  Pedro  said,  “For 
those  who  trust  in  God,  no  ground  is  barren.”  A 
piece  of  myself  died  the  moment  the  doctor  said 
the  tumor  was  malignant  and  they  didn’t  get  it 
all.  Is  that  piece  of  myself  lost  forever?  Or  will  it 
be  like  a kernel  of  wheat  that  falls  to  the  ground 
and  dies,  thereby  producing  many  seeds  (John 
12:24)?  Will  it  fall  on  the  path  to  be  eaten  by 
birds,  on  rocks,  amidst  thorns?  Or  will  it  fall  on 
fertile  ground,  allowing  God  to  perform  the  mira- 
cle of  transforming  death  to  life? 

Not  barren  ground.  If  Pedro’s  words  are 
true,  then  even  suffering  is  not  barren  ground  be- 
cause God  transforms  suffering  into  persever- 
ance, character,  and  hope  (Rom.  5:3-4).  Some- 
thing good  like  hope  cannot  come  out  of  any- 
thing as  evil  as  suffering  unless  God  is  alive  and 
transforming  what  was  meant  to  destroy  us  into 
maturity  and  strength. 

Pedro  is  not  angry  at  God  for  the  suffering  he 
has  experienced.  “God  doesn’t  cause  suffering,” 
he  explained  to  me.  “God  didn’t  cause  this  war. 
Our  suffering  is  because  not  everyone  realizes 
that  we’re  all  equal  before  God,  members  of  one 
family.  The  big  ones  walk  all  over  the  little  ones.” 
Pedro  recognizes  that  God  created  the  world  as 
an  interconnected  network.  What  one  person  does 
affects  another.  Four  of  Pedro’s  children  died, 
not  because  God  was  punishing  him  or  because 
it  was  God’s  will,  but  because  some  of  God’s 
family  have  more  than  their  share,  leaving  Pedro 
too  little  to  adequately  provide  for  his  children. 

Some  Christians  assume  that  all  illness  and 
suffering  are  a result  of  personal  sin.  We  reap 
what  we  sow.  If  we  don’t  take  care  of  our  bodies 
we  get  sick.  But  we  don’t  just  reap  what  we  sow, 
we  also  reap  what  the  people  around  us  sow.  In- 
nocent people  are  sometimes  the  victims  of 
other  people’s  sins.  Because  God  created  us  as 
an  interconnected  body,  the  whole  body  suffers 
when  one  part  doesn’t  function  properly. 

Suffering  can  also  result  from  our  inability  to 
live  interconnectedly  with  God’s  creation.  “The 
earth  is  defiled  by  its  people;  they  have  dis- 
obeyed the  laws,  violated  the  statutes,  and  bro- 
ken the  everlasting  covenant.  Therefore  a curse 


consumes  the  earth;  its  people  must  bear  their 
guilt”  (Isa.  24:5-6).  Air  pollution,  toxic  dumps, 
chemical  wastes;  our  bodies  are  contaminated 
by  our  drive  to  dominate  God’s  creation  through 
power  and  technology.  My  great  aunt  and  uncle 


Something  good  like  hope  cannot 
come  out  of  anything  as  evil  as 
suffering  unless  God  is  transforming 
what  was  meant  to  destroy  us  into 
maturity  and  strength . 


both  died  of  cancer  which  was  traced  back  to  a 
fly  spray  they  used  in  their  dairy  barn  when  they 
were  young. 

Enabling  each  other.  But  living  in  an  inter- 
connected world  does  not  just  mean  suffering 
from  our  own  and  other  people’s  sins.  It  also 
means  enabling  each  other.  My  decision  to  go  to 
Bolivia  while  my  mother  was  dying  was  based  on 
a discernment  process  in  which  our  congregation 
prayed  and  fasted.  Other  family  members  and 
the  church  body  enabled  me  to  leave  my  mother 
by  assuming  responsibilities  that  I otherwise 
would  have  had. 

My  father  is  now  enabling  me  to  continue 
working  in  El  Salvador  because  he  is  willing  to 
let  go  of  me  and  allow  God  to  meet  his  needs 
through  other  supportive  family  and  friends. 

And  the  many  people  supporting  him  enable 
him  to  let  go  with  the  confidence  that  they  will 
stand  by  him. 

I’m  reminded  of  Thomas  Merton’s  words:  “As 
long  as  we  are  on  earth,  the  love  that  unites  us 
will  bring  us  suffering  from  our  very  contact  with 
one  another,  because  this  love  is  the  resetting  of 
a Body  of  broken  bones.”  Christ’s  body  is  being 
broken  in  violence,  hate,  individualism,  and  in- 
equality, but  the  bones  are  being  reset  as  Chris- 
tians recognize  our  interconnectedness  and 
strive,  by  God’s  grace,  to  find  wholeness.  When 
the  body  of  Christ  carries  out  its  enabling  func- 
tion, then  life,  not  death,  has  the  last  word. 

Hope  springs  from  the  pain  of  suffering.  New 
life  sprouts  from  dead  seeds.  And  death  ends  in 
victory,  not  defeat.  ^ 
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Church  news 


New  MC/GC  merger  panel 
likens  task  to  puzzle 


“It’s  like  putting  together  a 1,000-piece 
jigsaw  puzzle,”  said  Nelson  Scheifele  of 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  referring  to  the  task  of  the 
newly  formed  Integration  Exploration 
Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  are  likely 
to  agree  with  him  after  holding  their  first 
meeting  Jan.  8-9  in  Chicago. 

At  first  glance,  the  puzzle  seems  simple 
enough:  committee  members  are  to  facili- 
tate the  exploration  of  merger,  or  “integra- 
tion,” between  the  two  denominations  for 
the  next  five  years,  based  on  the  recom- 
mendation that  was  passed  by  MC  and  GC 
delegates  at  Normal  89  last  August.  A vote 
on  whether  to  proceed  with  actual  integra- 
tion will  take  place  at  the  next  joint  con- 
vention of  the  two  denominations  in  1995. 

But  a closer  look  shows  that  the  puzzle 
is  complex  because  the  exploration  needs 
to  happen  among  local  conferences/dis- 
tricts and  churches  as  well  as  denomina- 
tional institutions.  The  Mennonite  Church 
has  105,000  members  concentrated  in  the 
Eastern  and  North-Central  United  States, 
while  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  has  65,000  members  concentrated 
in  the  Midwestern  U.S.  and  Canada. 

“What  we  accomplished  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  was  possible  because  our  churches 
were  located  within  the  same  geographic 
region,”  said  Scheifele,  regarding  the 
merging  of  MC  and  GC  congregations 
there  into  the  Mennonite  Conference  of 
Eastern  Canada  in  February  1988.  “The 
task  of  this  committee  will  be  quite  differ- 
ent due  to  its  size  and  scope.” 

Committee  members  noted  that  there  is 
less  interest  in  integration  on  the  Eastern 
and  Western  edges  of  North  America, 
where  MCs  and  GCs  don’t  overlap  much. 
“The  topic  of  integration  is  not  a front- 
burner  issue  in  Lancaster  Conference. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  indifference,”  said 
John  Kraybill  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who  is  an 
MC  General  Board  member  and  a Lancas- 
ter Conference  leader  “It’s  nowhere  near 
the  stove  in  British  Columbia!”  exclaimed 
David  Ortis,  pastor  of  Emmanuel  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Abbotsford,  B.C.  GCs  there 
are  more  likely  to  get  together  with  Men- 
nonite Brethren,  he  said. 

Still,  others  in  area  conferences  and 
districts  such  as  the  GC  Central  District 
and-  the  MC  Illinois  Conference  feel  like 
there  is  a “biological  time  clock  ticking 
away,”  noted  Ruth  Naylor,  president  of 
Central  District  and  associate  pastor  of 


First  Mennonite  Church  of  Bluffton,  Ohio. 
“Minorities  are  also  anxious  to  see  the  two 
groups  patch  things  up,”  said  Jose  Ortiz, 
director  of  the  Hispanic  Ministries  Pro- 
gram at  Goshen  College. 

Given  the  diversity  of  opinion,  one  of  the 
first  tasks  should  be  to  work  on  the  ratio- 
nale for  integration  and  the  development 
of  a common  mission  vision,  said  GC  gen- 
eral secretary  Vern  Preheim. 

Building  on  four  points  suggested  by  MC 
moderator  George  Brunk  III  of  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  the  committee  developed  seven 
reasons  for  integration:  (1)  symbolize  and 
project  more  clearly  to  others  that  we  are 
a people  of  common  faith  and  vision  united 
in  love;  (2)  facilitate  the  work  of  a whole 
people  of  God  by  removing  redundant 
structures;  (3)  bring  to  maturity  the  pro- 
cess started  by  dual-conference  congrega- 
tions; (4)  create  a larger  entity  of  witness 
about  the  Mennonite  faith,  especially  in 
the  area  of  peace;  (5)  work  toward  Jesus’ 
prayer  for  unity;  (6)  facilitate  and 
strengthen  ethnic  work;  and  (7)  reclaim  our 
common  heritage. 

Brunk  underlined  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing “integration  bigger  than  ourselves” 
through  the  forging  of  a common  mission 
vision.  Naylor  agreed:  “We  need  to  ask 
ourselves  what  it  means  to  be  faithful  to 
God  in  the  new  century.”  The  process  of 
exploring  integration  could  lead  to  the 
revitalization  of  the  church,  said  GC  mod- 
erator Florence  Driedger  of  Regina,  Sask. 
MCs  and  GCs  may  have  to  learn  twice  as 
much,  but  at  the  same  time  they  will  be 
able  to  do  twice  as  much  mission. 

Several  committee  members  noted  that 
it  was  important  to  identify  the  risks  of 
integration  as  evidenced  by  other  church 
mergers.  In  a quick  brainstorming  session, 
the  committee  came  up  with  11  risks, 
including  loss  of  congregational  loyalty, 
watering  down  of  faith,  and  negative  im- 
pact on  inter-Mennonite  groups. 

Already  groups  such  as  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church — the  third  largest  Men- 
nonite denomination — are  questioning  the 
impact  of  a possible  integration  between 
the  two  largest  Mennonite  bodies  in  North 
America.  “It  would  not  only  pressure  us  to 
reevaluate  our  own  theological  moorings 
but  would  also  cause  us  to  assess  our 
conference  scope  and  structures,”  wrote 
MB  leader  John  Redekop  in  Mennonite 
Brethren  Herald  last  summer. 

“The  process  doesn’t  call  for  us  to  be 
totally  ready  in  1995,”  said  Brunk.  Added 


Preheim:  “Even  if  the  two  denominations 
decide  to  get  ‘engaged’  in  1995,  there  is  no 
guarantee  they  will  get  ‘married.’  ” The 
general  consensus  was  that  actual  integra- 
tion of  the  two  bodies  might  not  happen 
until  a couple  of  years  after  1995. 

How  MC  and  GC  delegates  vote  in  1995 
will  depend  on  the  kind  of  information  that 
is  presented  to  them,  said  Richard  Early, 
a GC  General  Board  member  and  pastor 
of  Zion  Mennonite  Church  in  Souderton, 
Pa.  “I  hope  we  come  with  things  that  the 
delegates  can  wrestle  with.” 

“We  can’t  minimize  the  importance  of 
developing  models  for  integration.  That’s 
how  people  get  a handle  on  it,”  concurred 
Scheifele,  who  chaired  the  integration  pro- 
cess in  Ontario/Quebec.  It  is  also  crucial 
that  area  conferences/districts  and 
churches  receive  information  before  the 
vote  in  1995,  said  Ortiz. 

The  publication  of  a unity  study  is 
planned  for  closer  to  1995.  This  could  be 
used  in  congregations,  noted  Preheim. 
However,  Ortis  cautioned  that  the  study, 
if  too  academic,  would  probably  not  be 
used  in  churches  in  his  province.  “The 
interaction  needs  to  be  person-to-person, 
congregation-to-congregation,”  he  said. 

The  committee  strongly  affirmed  the 
development  of  exchanges  between  MC 
and  GC  congregations  as  a way  of  “deep- 
ening mutual  understanding.”  Other  ways 
to  encourage  churches  to  get  to  know  each 
other  would  be  to  have  MC  and  GC  lead- 
ers, resource  people,  and  youth  available 
to  speak  or  perform  in  each  other’s  areas. 
“These  are  the  things  that  will  encourage 
lasting  relationships,”  said  Kraybill. 

As  the  meeting  came  to  an  end,  several 
members  said  they  felt  less  overwhelmed 
by  the  task  as  they  began  to  see  which 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  they  needed  to  work 
on  first.  The  committee  will  meet  again  in 
September. — Carla  Reimer 


Special  weekend  marks 
Anabaptist  anniversary 
at  Indiana  church 

Anabaptism  was  celebrated  at  East 
Goshen  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church  Jan.  20- 
21 — exactly  465  years  after  the  birth  of  the 
Anabaptist  movement  in  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land. 

Guest  speaker  Lynn  Miller,  who  is  pastor 
of  South  Union  Mennonite  Church  of  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  inspired  the  congregation 
with  stories  of  the  Mennonite  faith  heri- 
tage. He  began  his  message  with  Abraham, 
then  traced  the  Mennonite  faith  through 
the  centuries  to  the  present,  emphasizing 
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Replacing  the  Provident  Bookstore  in  Kitchener  are  two  new  stores  in  Waterloo— the  Campus  Court  store  on  University  Avenue  (left)  and  the 
Dutton  Business  Park  store  on  Dutton  Drive  (right).  During  the  grand-opening  week,  the  new  stores  presented  a “literacy  quilt”  to  Waterloo 
Regional  Literacy  Coalition.  Pictured  are  (left  to  right)  Chris  Derstine,  a Provident  employee  who  supervised  the  project;  Greta  Hunsberger, 
quilting  coordinator;  and  Nora  Bechtel  and  Jennifer  MacBride,  a grandmother  and  granddaughter  who  designed  and  quilted  one  of  the  patches! 


Two  Provident  stores 
open  in  Waterloo,  Ont., 
replacing  Kitchener  store 

Two  new  Provident  Bookstores  in  Kitche- 
ner/Waterloo, Ont.,  are  celebrating  their 
grand  opening  Feb.  5-10.  These  new  stores, 
both  in  Waterloo,  replace  the  bookstore  for- 
merly located  on  King  Street  in  Kitchener. 

Faced  with  a deteriorating  downtown 
situation  and  dwindling  customers  two 
years  ago,  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
owner  of  the  Provident  chain,  established 
a search  committee  to  find  a new  location. 
The  committee’s  work  resulted  in  two  new 
locations — a full-service  bookstore  in  a 
high-traffic  location,  and,  just  five  minutes 
away  in  a business  park,  a full-line  church, 
office,  and  school  supply  store.  This  sec- 


ond store  includes  shipping  facilities  for  all 
the  Ontario  Provident  Bookstores  and  for 
Herald  Press  Canada. 

The  Campus  Court  store,  located  at  140 
University  Ave.,  is  the  first  store  to  open 
in  a newly  constructed  shopping  mall.  It 
offers  a wide  range  of  general  and  religious 
books,  children’s  titles,  magazines,  music, 
cards,  gifts,  office  supplies,  and  an  elec- 
tronic special-ordering  service.  Located 
close  to  the  University  of  Waterloo  and 
Wilfred  Laurier  University,  this  store  gives 
special  attention  to  students  as  well  as 
serving  the  Kitchener/Waterloo  area  as  a 
complete  bookstore. 

The  Dutton  Business  Park  store,  located 
at  490  Dutton  Dr.,  is  a headquarters  for 
Christian  education  supplies  and  curricu- 
lum, video  rentals,  accompaniment  tapes 
and  sheet  music,  and  office  supplies  and 


furniture.  In  addition,  Herald  Press  Can- 
ada, the  Canadian  book  distribution  arm 
of  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  will  oper- 
ate from  this  location. 

Grand-opening  events  are  taking  place  at 
both  locations.  Panel  discussions,  storytell- 
ing, music  performances,  discounts,  and 
giveaways  highlight  the  week.  A major 
event  is  the  presentation  of  a “literacy 
quilt”  to  the  Waterloo  Regional  Literacy 
Coalition.  Conceived  as  a way  to  support 
International  Literacy  Year,  the  quilt  was 
designed  and  made  by  local  authors  and 
by  Provident  employees  and  customers. 
Each  of  the  20  quilt  patches  celebrates  the 
favorite  book  of  its  designer.  Erb  Street 
Mennonite  Church  coordinated  the  quilt- 
ing. The  Literacy  Coalition  will  use  the 
quilt  in  fundraising  efforts  throughout 
1990. 


particularly  the  events  of  the  earliest  An- 
abaptist beginnings  in  Zurich.  His  first 
message  was  given  on  Saturday  evening 
following  a simple  meal  of  soup,  cheese, 
crackers,  and  carrots. 

The  exact  anniversary  was  commemo- 
rated on  Sunday  morning.  For  this  occa- 
sion the  windows  were  blocked  off  with 
heavy  cardboard.  The  auditorium  lights 
were  dimmed  and  a burning  lamp  illumi- 
nated the  pulpit  area. 

The  members  and  visitors  took  their 
seats  in  total  silence.  Bulletins  were  not 
distributed  until  after  the  service.  The 
usual  pre-service  music  was  eliminated,  as 
also  was  the  offertory.  Pastor  Bob  Keener 
opened  the  worship  service  by  asking 
softly  if  anyone  was  followed  on  their  way 
to  the  meeting.  Then  he  thanked  God  that 
the  congregation  could  worship  in  safety. 

Miller  regaled  the  children  with  a dra- 
matic presentation  of  the  David  and 
Goliath  story.  The  offering  was  received  by 
members  depositing  their  gifts  into  bas- 
kets at  the  front.  Miller  then  preached  a 
second  message  on  Anabaptist/Mennonite 
history  to  the  290  people  present.  After 
that  the  congregation  sang  a hymn  written 
by  Anabaptist  leader  Felix  Manz — “I  Sing 
with  Exultation.” 


The  anniversary  involved  all  ages. 
Goshen  College  students  entertained  vari- 
ous age-groups  of  children  when  they  were 
not  included  in  the  adult  services.  The 
entire  weekend  was  a special  project  of  the 
Nurture  Commission  of  the  church  under 
the  direction  of  Kathy  Holsopple. 

— Roy  Koch 


Ohio  congregation 
moves  across  road 
to  new  building 

Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church  of 
Kidron,  Ohio — the  first  Mennonite  church 
in  Wayne  County — was  built  by  Swiss  im- 
migrants who  settled  there  in  1819.  Now 
the  fourth  new  church  building  has  been 
dedicated  on  the  same  site.  Three  special 
Sundays  were  planned  by  the  congregation 
to  commemorate  the  closing  of  the  old 
building  and  moving  to  the  new  one  across 
the  road. 

On  Dec.  31,  Bill  Detweiler,  pastor  of 
Kidron  Mennonite  Church  and  overseer  of 
the  Sonnenberg  congregation,  spoke  on 
“The  Nature  and  Function  of  the 


Church” — a focus  on  the  real  purpose  of 
the  church.  The  service  included  special 
numbers  by  the  adult  choir  and  a commu- 
nion service. 

Members,  former  members,  and  friends 
met  for  the  final  service  in  the  old  building, 
dedicated  in  1907,  on  Jan.  7.  German  sing- 
ing and  Bible  reading  from  the  Christoph 
Froschauer  Bible,  used  in  the  pulpit  when 
only  German  was  used  in  the  services,  were 
part  of  the  service.  Various  people  shared 
the  history  of  the  congregation,  and  there 
was  a display  of  artifacts  and  archival 
materials.  James  Lehman,  director  of  li- 
braries at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
a son  of  the  congregation,  was  guest 
speaker.  His  message  was  entitled  “Once 
More,  for  the  4,265th  Sunday.” 

On  Jan.  14,  Paul  Gingrich,  president  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  spoke  at  the 
first  worship  service  in  the  new  building. 
He  was  also  the  guest  speaker  for  the 
afternoon  dedication  service.  The  new 
sanctuary  has  a seating  capacity  of  480. 
Some  420  persons  were  present  for  the 
dedication  service. 

Richard  Ross  had  been  serving  as  in- 
terim pastor  of  the  congregation  since  Oc- 
tober 1987.  He  concluded  at  the  end  of 
January. 
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Participants  talk  at  the  education  conference:  (left  to  right)  MCCer  Magdalene  Andres  of 
Boissevain,  Man.,  Martha  Adive  of  Jos,  Nigeria,  and  Veronica  Phafoli  of  Maseru,  Lesotho. 


Conference  examines 
problems  and  solutions 
in  African  education 

“An  orphan  learns  from  the  door  of  the 
granary.”  An  Anglican  pastor  from  Uganda 
used  this  African  proverb  to  summarize  his 
feelings  about  the  first  All-Africa  Educa- 
tion Conference  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. 

Held  in  Roma,  Lesotho,  Jan.  4-7,  the 
conference  brought  together  15  African 
educators  and  church  leaders  and  32  MCC 
teachers  and  country  representatives.  The 
purpose  was  to  review  MCC  involvement 
in  education  in  Africa  and  to  provide  work- 
shops for  MCC  teachers. 

MCC  first  placed  teachers  in  Africa  in 
1962  through  its  Teachers  Abroad  Pro- 
gram. TAP  quickly  blossomed  into  one  of 
the  most  popular  programs  of  MCC,  peak- 
ing at  about  160  people  in  1971.  But  the 
optimism  of  the  1960s  faded  and  education 
failed  to  bring  the  anticipated  economic 
progress.  Profound  doubts  emerged  about 
the  value  of  the  educational  system  inher- 
ited from  the  colonial  era.  MCC  teachers 
frequently  questioned  if  they  should  con- 
tinue to  be  involved  in  education.  By  the 
end  of  the  1980s,  the  number  of  MCC 
teachers  in  Africa  had  dropped  to  about 
30. 

The  first  presentation,  by  an  African 
participant  from  Burkina  Faso,  portrayed 
the  weaknesses  of  the  present  educational 
system.  Bom  out  of  colonialism,  the  sys- 
tem perpetuates  inequalities,  benefiting 
the  few  who  “make  it  through.”  It  trains 
youth  for  jobs  that  do  not  exist.  It  exacer- 
bates the  flow  to  urban  unemployment. 
Based  on  European  curricula,  much  of  it 
is  irrelevant  to  African  mral  life.  It  fosters 


feelings  of  European  superiority  and  Afri- 
can inadequacy. 

Such  a list  of  negatives  discourages 
many  teachers.  Should  MCC  phase  out  of 
education  in  Africa?  Had  the  MCC  workers 
met  alone,  the  conference  may  well  have 
been  unable  to  rise  above  such  a depress- 
ing picture. 

But  the  African  participants,  fully  ac- 
knowledging the  weaknesses  of  the  system, 
encouraged  MCC  not  to  abandon  them  in 
their  hour  of  need.  They  acknowledge  the 
need  for  change  and  talked  of  the  many 
changes  being  introduced:  more  African 
content,  more  practical-skill  development, 
critical  and  creative  thinking  rather  than 
rote  memorization,  involvement  in  local 
communities,  in-service  teacher  training. 

“We  need  teachers  like  you,”  they  told 
the  MCCers.  “Teachers  with  the  sensitiv- 
ity, creativity,  commitment,  and  flexibility 
you  have  are  needed  to  help  build  the  ‘new 
schools’  we  desperately  want.” 

These  words  of  encouragement  estab- 
lished a positive  mood  so  that  the  confer- 
ence concluded  with  affirmation  of  the 
value  of  continued  MCC  work  in  educa- 
tion. In  a joint  statement,  all  participants 
encouraged  a system  that  enhances  Chris- 
tian values,  creativity,  problem  solving, 
critical  thinking,  and  the  democratization 
of  society.  African  colleagues  urged  North 
American  teachers  “to  propose  and  not 
impose,  to  serve  and  not  to  master,  to 
share  and  not  to  exploit.” 

“The  orphan  learns  from  the  door  of  the 
granary.”  The  Ugandan  pastor  was  allud- 
ing to  the  orphan  who  remains  outside  the 
hut  when  all  the  other  children  are  called 
inside  by  their  parents.  The  orphan  lingers 
outside,  listening  and  learning.  The  pastor 
said  this  was  his  experience  at  the  confer- 
ence— listening  in  as  people  shared. 


Virtually  every  person  at  the  conference 
took  a turn  listening  from  the  granary.  An 
MCCer  with  25  years  of  teaching  experi- 
ence in  North  America,  feeling  depressed 
about  the  system  in  Africa,  listened  as  a 
black  South  African  woman  showed  him 
ways  to  involve  the  whole  community  in  his 
school.  It  was  a transforming  experience. 
MCC  teachers  learned  from  each  other; 
MCCers  and  African  colleagues  swapped 
insights;  African  participants  developed 
relationships  with  each  other. 

On  Sunday  morning  many  participants 
attended  an  early  mass  led  by  a Catholic 
priest  from  Uganda.  In  the  evening  all 
gathered  to  share  in  a Mennonite-style 
communion  service,  breaking  bread  to- 
gether, drinking  from  a common  cup,  sing- 
ing an  African  hymn  during  communion, 
and  concluding  with  a rendition  of  number 
606  in  Mennonite  Hymnal,  “Praise  God 
from  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow.” 

At  the  end  no  one  needed  to  be  an 
orphan.  No  one  was  left  outside  the  gra- 
nary. All  could  join  the  family  inside  the 
hut,  drawn  together  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 


Former  dean 
starts  church 
in  EMS  chapel 

A congregation  was  born  in  the  chapel 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  when  “Calvary  Men- 
nonite Fellowship”  held  its  first  meeting 
on  Jan.  21.  The  new  group  is  an  offshoot 
of  Timberville  Mennonite  Church,  which, 
having  outgrown  its  facilities,  authorized 
George  Brunk  II,  longtime  evangelist  and 
former  EMS  dean,  to  serve  as  the  founder 
of  this  congregation.  He,  with  Samuel 
Witmer,  deacon,  and  Isaac  Showalter,  Sun- 
day school  superintendent,  forms  a church 
council. 

A litany  written  for  the  occasion  included 
reference  to  the  birth  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  a time  of  persecution:  “Our 
forefathers  worshiped  you  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,  in  fear  and  trembling 
for  their  lives. . . . God  has  given  us  peace 
in  this  land  so  that  we  could  worship  in  our 
own  houses,  and  in  the  churches  and  audi- 
toriums such  as  this.”  To  which  the  con- 
gregation responded:  “We  praise  you,  oh, 
God,  for  your  goodness.” 

At  the  request  of  one  member  of  the 
congregation,  Brunk  led  the  congregation 
in  the  prayer  of  commitment  which  was 
used  in  his  tent  crusades  with  those  who 
had  responded  to  the  invitation  at  each 
service. 

Following  a fellowship  meal,  there  was  a 
brief  congregational  meeting  which  author- 
ized the  council  to  proceed  with  plans  for 
several  Sunday  school  classes,  regular 
Wednesday  evening  prayer  meetings,  and 
a schedule  for  Sunday  evening  meetings. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Linda  Leatherman,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I am  writing  to  respond  to  statements 
made  in  the  article  “In  Memory  of  Emmett 
Till”  (Jan.  9).  I am  offended  that  a pastor 
of  a church  in  the  Mennonite  denomination 
would  ask  me  to  equate  celebrations  of  the 
birth  of  a man,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
with  the  celebration  of  the  death  and  res- 
urrection of  my  Lord  and  Savior.  I think 
that  such  an  idea  borders  on  blasphemy, 
and  I am  very  upset  that  the  writer  was 
given  a prominent  section  of  Gospel  Herald 
to  express  these  disturbing  words. 


Ruth  L.  Burkholder,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

I do  not  agree  with  “Baptism  at  Age  30” 
by  Mitchell  Brown  in  “Hear,  Hear!”  (Jan. 
9).  I accepted  Christ  as  my  Savior  when  I 
was  not  quite  13,  and  I knew  exactly  what 
I was  doing  because  I had  heard  it  over 
and  over  all  my  life.  The  bishop  had  no 
qualms  about  baptizing  me,  and  my  church 
accepted  me  as  a full  member. 

A young  girl  from  a Mennonite  home 
wanted  to  join  the  church  but  her  parents 
thought  she  should  wait  until  she  was  a 
little  older.  She  never  did  come  into  the 
church  and  today  is  not  saved. 

Don’t  underestimate  the  mental  and 
spiritual  understanding  of  young  people 
who  have  been  brought  up  on  the  Word  of 
God.  A measure  of  faith  can  come  at  an 
early  age  and  continues  to  grow  and  de- 
velop throughout  life  as  the  person  walks 
with  God. 


Susan  R.  Steele,  Malvern,  Pa. 

I am  not  sure  where  you  get  your  infor- 
mation, but  apparently  not  from  the  source 
directly.  In  the  Jan.  9 “Items  and 
Comments”  there  was  a note  regarding  the 
president  of  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, Stephen  Hayner,  condoning  ho- 
mosexuality. This  is  not  true  and  was  a 
mis-quote. 

I have  been  associated  with  Inter -Varsity 
all  of  my  39  years  and  was  shocked  to  read 
this  in  your  magazine.  Where  did  you  get 
your  information?  Who  quoted  who?  If  you 
want  the  real  statement,  contact  the  pres- 
ident himself,  and  I would  hope  an  apology 
would  be  given. 

As  a professional  writer  I realize  the 
importance  of  quoting  accurately  and 
checking  out  sources.  Much  harm  has  been 
done  both  to  Inter- Varsity  and  to  the 
president  himself  by  this  misquote. 

If  this  has  been  misquoted — or  not 


checked  into — how  much  other  stuff  in  the 
magazine  is  the  same?  What  are  we  to 
believe?  Christianity,  at  the  present,  is 
having  enough  problems  without  some- 
thing like  this  happening. 

Editor’s  response:  Our  source  was  Re- 
ligious News  Service,  a service  which  we 
have  come  to  trust  as  basically  reliable. 
According  to  the  Jan.  15  issue  of  Christi- 
anity Today,  Hayner  responded  as  follows 
to  the  controversy  over  his  remarks: 

Hayner  observed  that  some  who  struggle 
with  homosexual  temptation  have  found  cel- 
ibacy to  be  “an  impossibility.  ” At  Yale  Uni- 
versity, he  told  students  that  some  Christians 
have  advised  such  people  at  least  to  confine 
their  homosexual  behavior  to  a single  rela- 
tionship of  commitment.  “I  didn’t  spend 
much  time  refuting  this  view,  ” Hayner  said. 
“But  it  is  not  my  view.  My  view  is  that 
celibacy  is  the  only  option.  But  I understand 
some  of  the  pain  that  accompanies  the 
statements  from  those  who  say  it  is  not  an 
option." 

Maurice  Brubaker,  State  College,  Pa. 

I simply  want  to  say  Amen  and  right  on 
to  your  Jan.  2 editorial.  My  guess  is  that 
your  message  will  go  over  the  heads  of  us 
rich  Mennonites! 


Sanford  Boshart,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

I received  a mixed  message  in  the  edi- 
torial “Are  the  ’80s  Really  Over?”  (Dec. 
26).  Referring  to  the  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor, the  editor  states,  “The  Scriptures 
suggest  that,  on  the  one  hand,  no,  we 
should  not  expect  such  problems  to  be 
solved.  They  are  part  of  the  human  condi- 
tion. ...  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scriptures 
are  always  hopeful  and  we  do  well  to  keep 
hope  alive.” 

I read  in  the  Scriptures  that  salvation 
from  sin  and  its  consequences  is  at  hand. 
But  when  I express  the  belief  that  lasting 
solutions  to  our  social  problems  are  possi- 
ble, I am  generally  told  by  Mennonite 
leaders  and  laity  alike  that  these  problems 
cannot  be  solved.  The  power  of  sin  on 
earth  is  presumed  to  be  too  great.  To  find 
faith  that  social  problems  can  be  solved,  I 
more  often  than  not  have  had  to  go  to 
people  outside  of  the  church.  I doubt  Jesus 
would  be  pleased  with  our  pessimism  and 
lack  of  faith  in  the  power  of  the  gospel. 


Robert  Erck,  Lombard,  111. 

Art  Meyer’s  “Seven  Reasons  to  Stop 
Using  Styrofoam  Containers”  (Dec.  19) 
was  a timely  reminder  that  we  must  reduce 
our  use  of  disposable  items.  Two  of  his 
seven  points,  however,  make  the  assump- 


tion that  Styrofoam  is  still  made  with 
chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs).  The  use  of 
CFCs  in  Styrofoam  was  stopped  three 
years  ago. 

It  is  still  a good  idea  to  minimize  the 
production  of  trash  when  possible.  Our 
church  recently  bought  ceramic  dishes  for 
use  at  fellowship  dinners.  The  soapy  hot 
water  left  over  after  washing  is  ecologically 
harmless,  and  the  bags  full  of  trash,  which 
used  to  fill  our  dumpster  to  overflowing, 
have  been  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 

Jonathan  & Ruth  Keidel  Clemens, 
Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia 

We  realize  that  you  can’t  include  every- 
thing about  the  situation  in  Cambodia  in 
such  a small  summary  as  that  in 
“Mennoscope”  (Nov.  21).  We  admit, 
though,  to  being  disappointed  that  the  very 
points  that  we  are  trying  hard  to  educate 
the  Mennonite  constituency  about  were 
overlooked  by  the  article.  The  tone  of  the 
piece  was  only  one  of  resignation,  saying 
that  “it  is  too  bad  things  like  this  have  to 
happen  in  the  world.”  It  is  too  bad,  but  the 
tone  should  be  anything  but  resignation. 
The  U.S.  and  to  a lesser  extent  the  Cana- 
dian governments  are  responsible  for  much 
of  the  present-day  situation. 

The  Khmer  Rouge  seem  well  poised  now 
to  retake  power.  The  policies  that  make 
this  possible  come  about  with  support  and 
complicity  from  the  Western  world,  with 
the  U.S.  leading  the  way.  The  same  flag 
that  flew  over  Khmer  Rouge-ruled  Cambo- 
dia during  the  late  ’70s,  when  up  to  2 
million  Cambodians  were  dying  at  the 
hands  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  flies  at  the 
United  Nations  today.  The  representatives 
of  that  brutal  regime  dominate  the  Coali- 
tion Government  of  Democratic 
Kampuchea,  which  is  recognized  by  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.N.  The  U.S.  supplies  weap- 
ons and  other  support  to  Prince  Sihanouk’s 
faction,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  refuses 
to  let  go  of  his  alignment  with  the  Khmer 
Rouge. 

To  punish  the  Vietnamese  for  invading 
and  installing  the  present  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment in  1979,  the  U.S.  has  spearheaded 
a prolonged  and  cruel  international  aid 
boycott  against  Cambodia.  The  Viet- 
namese troops  have  now  withdrawn  but 
the  boycott  continues.  Organizations  like 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  have  been 
attempting  to  fill  this  gap,  and  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  But  there  remains  a 
long  way  to  go.  In  the  meantime  Cambo- 
dians are  suffering  and  dying  because  of 
present  U.S.  policy.  And  when  the  U.S. 
lobbies  for  and  votes  each  year  for  the 
continued  U.N.  seating  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge-dominated  government  they  help 
make  the  present  threat  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  return  possible. 
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Mennoscope 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  ex- 
pressed disappointment  over  Canada’s  re- 
sponse to  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Panama.  “We 

do  not  believe  that  military  intervention,  with 
the  resulting  loss  of  lives,  is  an  appropriate 
response  to  General  Noriega’s  drug  offenses  and 
human-rights  violations,  serious  as  they  are,” 
said  MCC  Canada  in  a letter  to  Prime  Minister 
Brian  Mulroney.  The  letter  urged  him  to  “reas- 
sess Canada’s  apparent  endorsement  of  the 
military  action  against  Panama,  and  to  increase 
Canadian  efforts  to  work  toward  peace  and 
justice  by  encouraging  the  demilitarization  of 
Central  America.” 

An  expansion  and  renovation  project  has 
begun  at  Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Homes.  It  includes  the  addition  of  a new  skilled 
nursing  unit,  the  construction  of  additional  per- 
sonal care  units,  and  the  remodeling  of  facilities 
that  were  originally  built  in  1923.  Slated  for 
updating  are  kitchen,  dining,  activities,  and 
physical  therapy  areas.  The  new  personal  care 
units  will  provide  36  additional  beds.  Currently 
there  is  a several-year  waiting  list  for  them. 
Souderton  Mennonite  Homes  is  a retirement 
community  founded  in  1917. 

A new  congregation  is  emerging  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  It  is  called  Hope  Christian  Fellow- 
ship, and  it  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  city.  The  leaders  are  Paul  and  Bertha 
Swarr,  former  longtime  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  in  Israel.  About  10  family  units 
from  four  Virginia  Conference  congregations  are 
committed  to  the  church-planting  project.  Bi- 
weekly Thursday  evening  meetings  are  currently 
being  held,  with  plans  for  starting  public  worship 
services  this  spring. 

The  Newton  Region  of  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  Marriage  Encounter  is  sponsor- 
ing marriage  encounters  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar. 
9-11;  Washington,  Iowa,  Mar.  30-Apr.  1;  Spruce 
Lake,  Pa.,  Mar.  30-Apr.  1;  and  Manning  Park, 
B.C.,  Apr.  6-8.  More  information  is  available 
from  Newton  Region  at  Box  347,  Newton,  KS 
67114;  phone  316-283-5100. 

The  Lancaster  Region  of  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  Marriage  Encounter  is  sponsor- 
ing marriage  encounters  in  Williamsport,  Pa., 
Mar.  23-25;  and  Quarryville,  Pa.,  Apr.  20-22.  It 
is  also  sponsoring  engaged  encounters  in  Leba- 
non, Pa.,  Mar.  16-18  and  Apr.  6-8;  and  Quarry- 
ville, Pa.,  Apr.  27-29.  More  information  is 
available  from  Lancaster  Region  at  92  Strasburg 
Pk.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone  717-393-5426. 

The  Virginia  Region  of  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  Marriage  Encounter  is  sponsoring 

a marriage  encounter  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Mar. 
9-11;  and  an  engaged  encounter  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Apr.  6-8.  More  information  is  available  from 
Virginia  Region  at  1600  N.  College  Ave.,  Harrison- 
burg, VA  22801;  phone  703-434-8450. 

Correction:  An  error  appeared  in  the  second 
line  of  the  second  column  of  Stanley  C.  Shenk’s 
article,  “Whatever  Happened  to  Nonconfor- 
mity?” (Jan.  30).  It  should  read  “white  muslin 
coverings,”  not  “Muslim,”  as  it  appeared. 

New  appointments: 

• Mary  Meyer,  editor,  On  the  Line,  starting  in 
January.  She  succeeds  Virginia  Hostetler,  who 
left  after  five  years  to  devote  more  time  to 
free-lance  work  and  to  her  young  child.  Meyer 
worked  previously  as  a free-lance  writer,  editor, 


The  dream  continues.  The  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  community  cele- 
brated the  birthday  and  legacy  of 
slain  civil  rights  leader  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  on  Jan.  15,  with  special 
events  throughout  the  day.  Gerald 
Hudson  (right),  director  of  multi- 
cultural programs  at  EMC,  led  a walk 
around  campus  “not  so  much  to  focus 
on  Dr.  King  as  to  personally  reaffirm 
the  principles  of  peace,  justice,  and 
love  that  he  lived  and  died  for,”  he 
said.  Some  130  students  and  faculty 
joined  Hudson  in  his  walk,  which 
ended  at  the  EMC  chapel  for  a time 
of  music,  prayer,  and  audience  reflec- 
tions. 

Art  Gish  (left),  an  author  and 
human  rights  activist,  spoke  in  col- 
lege assembly  on  “The  Relevance  of 
King  for  Today.  Gish  said  he  is  en- 
couraged that  “today’s  student  genera- 
tion appears  more  committed  to  a 
whole  gospel  of  word  and  deed  that 
includes  speaking  out  on  the  same  is- 
sues that  King  championed. 

Also,  a film,  open-mike  session,  sev- 
eral classes,  and  meetings  of  Peace 
Fellowship,  African  Student  Alliance 
and  Student  Mission  Fellowship  fo- 
cused on  the  life  and  message  of  King. 


and  designer.  She  helped  create  MPH’s  new 
Come  and  See  materials  for  vacation  Bible 
schools  and  has  written  a regular  column  for  the 
Story  Friends  children’s  paper.  On  the  Line, 
published  by  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  is  a 
weekly  story  paper  for  junior-age  children. 

• Dan  Hoellwarth,  director  of  Summer  Train- 
ing/Action Teams,  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  starting  in  January.  He  succeeds  Keith 
Blank,  who  became  director  of  Eastern  Board’s 
Discipleship  Center  in  Philadelphia.  Hoellwarth 
served  previously  for  nearly  five  years  as  the 
founding  pastor  of  Christ  the  King  Community 


Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

• David  Ray  Miller,  executive  director,  Sun- 
nyside  Village,  Sarasota,  Fla.  He  succeeds  Ben 
Eberly.  Miller  served  previously  for  nearly  four 
years  as  housing  director.  Sunnyside  is  a Men- 
nonite retirement  community  founded  in  1968. 

•Mildred  Oeschger,  manager,  Provident 
Bookstore  in  Doylestown,  Pa.  She  succeeds 
Doug  Landis,  who  became  general  manager  for 
both  the  Doylestown  and  Souderton  stores. 
Oeschger  has  worked  at  the  Doylestown  store 
for  15  yeans.  The  Provident  chain  is  operated  by 
Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Fred  Obold  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Hesston  (Kans.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  14. 
He  succeeds  Phil  Bedsworth.  Obold  served  pre- 
viously as  pastor  of  Hoffnungsau  Mennonite 
Church  of  Inman,  Kans. 

• Kenneth  Horning  became  pastor  of  Grove- 
land  Mennonite  Church,  Pipersville,  Pa.,  re- 
cently. He  served  formerly  as  pastor  of  Oley 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church. 

• Wayne  Yoder  resigned  as  pastor  of  Crossroads 
Mennonite  Church,  Timberville,  Va.,  recently.  Earl 
Delp  succeeded  him  on  an  interim  basis. 

•Albert  Slabach  resigned  as  pastor  of 
Longenecker  Mennonite  Church,  Winesburg, 
Ohio,  on  Feb.  1. 

• Preston  Nowlin  was  installed  as  interim 
pastor  of  Powhatan  (Va.)  Mennonite  Church  on 
Jan.  7.  He  served  previously  as  pastor  of  Christ 
the  King  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Crewe,  Va. 

• Ken  Stevanus  was  commissioned  as  interim 
pastor  of  Williamsburg  (Va.)  Mennonite  Church 
on  Dec.  17. 

Coming  events: 

• Conference  on  Domestic  Violence  and  Sexual 
Abuse,  Nov.  2-3,  at  Upland  (Calif.)  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church.  This  is  a Mennonite  Central 
Committee  event  planned  by  its  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Task  Force,  Committee  on  Women’s  Con- 
cerns, and  West  Coast  office.  The  theme  is 
“Shedding  Light  in  Darkness:  A Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  Response  to  Domestic  Vio- 
lence and  Sexual  Abuse  Among  Us.”  The  main 
speaker  is  Ruth  Krall  of  Goshen  College.  She 
teaches  religion  and  psychology  there  and  di- 
rects the  peace  studies  program.  The  conference 
grows  out  of  the  big  response  to  recent  MCC 
resources  on  the  subject.  More  information  from 
MCC  West  Coast  at  1010  G St.,  Reedley,  CA 
93654;  phone  209-638-6911. 

• Theological  Lectureship,  Feb.  14-15,  at  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  The 
annual  event  brings  in  a visiting  scholar.  This 
year  it  is  Kathleen  O’Connor  of  the  Maryknoll 
School  of  Theology — a Catholic  school  in  New 
York.  Her  topic  is  “Wisdom;  A Spirituality  for 
Justice.”  More  information  from  AMBS  at  3003 
Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517;  phone  219-295- 
3726. 

• 1-W  Reunion,  Aug.  16-18,  1991,  in  Denver, 
Colo.  This  is  for  all  conscientious  objectors  who 
served  in  the  1-W  alternative  service  program  at 
General  Rose  Hospital  in  Denver.  More  infor- 
mation from  Wallis  Goertzen  at  Box  117,  Hen- 
derson, NE  68371. 

New  resources: 

• Study  book  for  Assembly  12  from  Mennonite 
Publishing  House.  It  examines  the  theme  for 
Assembly  12  of  Mennonite  World  Conference 
that  is  set  for  July  in  Winnipeg,  Man. — “Wit- 
nessing to  Christ  in  Today’s  World.”  It  was 
written  by  Helmut  Harder  in  consultation  with 
the  MWC  Faith  and  Life  Committee.  It  is 
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available  for  $4.95  (plus  $1.50  for  postage/han- 
dling) from  MPH  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale, 
PA  15683. 

• Aids  for  Easter  to  Pentecost  from  Mennonite 
Publishing  House.  Included  is  a book  and  a 
resource  packet  for  use  by  congregations  in 
planning  worship,  education,  and  mission  during 
this  season.  Called  “Invitation:  Come  to  the 
Welcome  Table,”  the  aids  are  intended  for  use 
in  special  two-hour  Sunday  morning  events  for 
ah  ages.  The  book  is  available  for  $12.95  (plus 
$1.50  for  postage/handling)  and  the  packet  for 
$11.95  (plus  $1.50)  from  MPH  at  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  156683. 

• Catalog  of  video  stories  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  This  is  a complete  listing  of 
ah  40  stories  found  in  editions  1-10  of  MBM’s 
All  God’s  People  series.  They  Eire  listed  under 
seven  subject  headings.  The  catalog  is  available 
free  from  MBM  Media  Ministries  at  Box  1252, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  toll-free  800- 
999-3534. 

•Prayer  newssheet  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  It  is  a monthly  compilation 
of  prayer  requests  for  each  day.  Called  The 
Mission  Intercessor,  it  replaces  two  former  prayer 
letters.  Allen  Brubaker  is  the  editor.  The  news- 
sheet  is  available  free  from  Eastern  Board, 
Salunga,  PA  17538. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Alspach,  Allan  L.  and  Mary  Jean  (Cassel), 
Sehersvihe,  Pa.,  first  child,  Allison  Marie,  Jan.  14. 

Baer,  Gerald  and  Rose  (Landis),  Williams- 
port, Pa.,  first  child,  Gerald  Michael,  Dec.  13. 

Cender,  Mark  and  Candy  (Miller),  Fisher,  111., 
third  daughter,  Allyson  Marie,  Jan.  18. 

Gehman,  Dale  and  Darlene  (Horst),  Atmore, 


Ala.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sarah  Anna, 
Nov.  25. 

Hastings,  George  and  Jane  (Sauder),  Sher- 
wood Park,  Alta.,  third  daughter,  Leah  Esther, 
Dec.  22. 

Helmuth,  Tim  and  Kathy,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  first 
son,  Nicholas  Dale,  Jan.  12. 

Hoover,  Warren  and  Christine  (Erb),  Ste- 
vens, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Willis  Evan, 
Jan.  10. 

Kurtz,  Paul  and  Becky  (Erdley),  Mifflinburg, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Lena  Jo,  Jan. 
7. 

Landis,  Glen  and  Laureen  (Nice),  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Adam  Glen,  Jan. 
15. 

Lantz,  David  and  Lecia  (Roth),  London,  Ohio, 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Rebecca  Lynn,  Dec. 
23. 

Martin,  Calvin  and  Pauline  (Martin),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Cory  Dean,  Dec. 
26. 

Martin,  Carl  and  Deborah  (Beachy),  Atmore, 
Ala.,  third  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Benjamin,  Dec. 
23. 

Martin,  Omar  and  Lynne  (Pieper),  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Carol  Marie, 
Dec.  21. 

Miller,  David  B.  and  Mary  Kathryn  (Schmitt), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Peter  Wil- 
liam Frederick,  Jan.  2. 

Regler,  Randy  and  Vicki  (Roth),  Salem, 
Oreg.,  first  son,  Jacob  Jordan,  Jan.  17. 

Ross,  Ronald  and  Rachel  (Mullet),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  son,  Cory  Lee,  Jan.  15. 

Tulak,  Douglas  and  Melinda  (Jobuck),  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  second  son,  Edward  Joseph,  Jan.  9. 

Wolfer,  Jim  and  Nancy  (Umsted),  Salem, 
Oreg.,  third  daughter,  Rachel  Rebecca,  Oct.  31. 

Yoder,  Michael  and  Ronda  (Peachey), 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Shannon  Marie,  Jan.  8. 

Zook,  Merl  and  Dorene  (Bontrager),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  John  Matthew,  Nov.  3. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Bunte-Oaks.  Gene  Vande  Bunte,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  Calvary  cong.,  and  Judy  Oaks,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Fairview  cong.,  by  Virgil 
Hershberger,  Oct.  28. 

Burcham-Lapp.  David  Burcham  and  Julie 
Lapp,  both  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  First  Menno- 
nite cong.,  by  Dwight  Hooley,  Sept.  2. 

Cipolla-Wenger.  Joe  Cipolla,  Catholic 
Church,  and  Barbara  Wenger,  Chesapeake,  Va., 
Mt.  Pleasant  cong.,  by  Harold  Bergey,  Aug.  19. 

Cook-Wert.  Peter  Cook  and  Glenda  Wert, 
both  of  Richmond,  Va.,  First  Mennonite  cong., 
by  Wayne  Spiegle,  Dec.  16. 

Eby-Oyer.  Duane  Eby,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  and 
Jayne  Oyer,  Fisher,  111.,  East  Bend  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Sanford  Oyer,  Dec.  31. 

Garnand-Yoder.  Doug  Gamand  and  Tracey 
Yoder,  both  of  Chesapeake,  Va.,  Mt.  Pleasant 
cong.,  by  Harold  Bergey,  Dec.  30. 

Kauffman-Kaufman.  Johnnie  Ray  Kauff- 
man, Middlebury,  Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  and 
Kristine  Erica  Kaufman,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  by  Samuel  J.  Troyer 
and  Vernon  E.  Bontrager,  Jan.  13. 

Later-Anderson.  Delmar  Later,  Rockbridge, 
Ohio,  Mt.  Pleasant  United  Methodist  Church, 
and  Ruth  Anderson,  Logan,  Ohio,  St.  John’s 
cong.,  by  Lester  Roth,  Jan.  6. 

Myers-Stevens.  Lloyd  Myers,  Kalispell 
Mont.,  Mt.  View  cong.,  and  Robyn  Stevens, 
Kalispell  Mont.,  Maple  Springs  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  by  Dwight  Hooley,  July  9. 

Roth-Stuckey.  Stanley  R.  Roth  and  Susan  L. 
Stuckey,  both  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Neil  Avenue 
Mennonite  cong.,  by  Lester  Roth,  uncle  of  the 
groom,  Dec.  16. 

Sgrecci-Hertzler.  Henry  Sgrecci,  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  Blessed  Sacrament  Church,  and 
Susie  Hertzler,  Arlington,  Va.,  Weavers  cong., 
by  Thomas  A.  Casey,  Oct.  21. 

Shenk-Burkholder.  Alan  Lamar  Shenk, 
Macon,  Miss.,  Fellowship  of  Hope  cong.,  and 
Sharon  Elaine  Burkholder,  Waynesboro,  Va., 
Stuarts  Draft  cong.,  by  Charles  Ramsey  and 
John  Shenk,  father  of  the  groom,  Dec.  30. 

Stinson-Grasse.  Craig  Stinson,  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  Alliance  Church,  and  Susan  Grasse,  May- 
erthorpe,  Alta.,  Edson  cong.,  by  Ray  L.  Landis, 
Dec.  30. 

Velke-Reitz.  James  Velke  and  Donna  Reitz, 
both  of  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  Gaithersburg  cong., 
by  Alan  Leinbach  and  Otho  Horst,  Oct.  7. 


Obituaries 


Ashwill,  Arthur  W.,  son  of  Arthur  B.  and 
Margaret  Ashwill,  was  born  in  Douglas  County, 
111.,  Mar.  31,  1923;  died  of  natural  causes  at 
Tuscola,  111.,  Jan.  10,  1990;  aged  66.  On  June  14, 
1944,  he  was  married  to  Eloise  Coty,  who  died 
in  1987.  Surviving  is  one  brother  (John).  He  was 
a member  of  Arthur  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  12,  in  charge 
of  Wayne  D.  King. 

Bowman,  Henry  B.,  son  of  Menno  and  Lizzie 
(Brubacher)  Bowman,  was  born  in  Woolwich 
Twp.,  Ont.,  July  9,  1909;  died  at  Cambridge 
(Ont.)  Memorial  Hospital,  Dec.  27,  1989;  aged 
80.  On  Feb.  14,  1942,  he  was  married  to  Hope 
Gingrich,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Robert),  3 daughters  (Shirley  Geiser,  Gwen 
Albrecht,  and  Beatrice  Shantz),  one  brother 
(Elias),  and  one  half  sister  (Lydia  Weber).  He 


Eastern  Board  commissions  10  VSers.  Ten  Voluntary  Service  workers  began  as- 
signments with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  following  preparation 
Jan.  8-26  at  Eastern  Board  headquarters  in  Salunga,  Pa.  They  are:  Front  (left  to 
right) — Carolyn  Geigley  of  Middletown,  Pa.,  receptionist  and  office  assistant  in 
Johns  Island,  S.C.;  David  and  Ramona  Bailey  (with  Jordan  and  Dinah)  of  Spen- 
cer, Ind.,  home  repair  and  household  leaders  in  Aflex,  Ky.;  and  Bev  King  of 
Atglen,  Pa,  teacher’s  aide  in  Corning,  N.Y.  Back— Bev  Gingerich  of  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  teacher’s  aide  in  Johns  Island,  S.C.;  Matt  Stauffer  of  Ephrata,  Pa.,  home  re- 
pair worker  in  Johns  Island,  S.C.;  Jennifer  Detweiler  of  Danboro,  Pa.,  adminis- 
trative assistant  in  Philadelphia,  Pa;  Michael  Lapp  of  Gap,  Pa.,  construction 
worker  in  Johns  Island,  S.C.;  Melanie  Nolt  of  Peach  Bottom,  Pa.,  horticulture 
aide  with  the  mentally  handicapped  in  Florida  City,  Fla.;  and  Audrine  Floyd  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  day-care  worker  in  Americus,  Ga. 
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was  preceded  in  death  by  one  infant  daughter 
(Iris).  He  was  a member  of  Moorefield  Menno- 
nite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Pres- 
ton Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  30,  in  charge  of 
Dale  Bauman  and  Amzie  Brubacher;  interment 
in  Berea  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Friesen,  Myrtle  Dora  Erb,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel and  Elizabeth  (Yoder)  Erb,  was  bom  in 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Sept.  24,  1904;  died  in  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  Dec.  6,  1989;  aged  85.  On  May  14,  1927,  she 
was  married  to  Peter  H.  Friesen,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Donald),  3 daughters  (Rosa 
Kempton,  Catherine  Yoder,  and  Betty  Magyar),  18 
grandchildren,  12  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Edna  Mamer).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Herbert),  one  sister  (Maiy  Minnegar), 
and  two  half  brothers  (Joe  W.  Erb  and  Ray  Erb). 
She  was  a member  of  Trinity  Mennonite  Church, 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  where  memorial  services  were 
held.  Funeral  services  were  held  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Graber,  Leland  “Curt,”  son  of  Lewis  and 
Wilma  (Yutzy)  Graber,  was  born  in  Daviess 
County,  Ind.,  Aug.  6,  1951;  died  from  brain  tumor 
complications  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  12,  1990;  aged 
38.  On  July  6,  1973,  he  was  married  to  Wanda 
Swartzendruber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 sisters  (LaVonne  Boughner,  Nancy  Hershberger, 
and  Deloris  Hoover)  and  3 brothers  (Vernon, 
Kevin,  and  George).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  daughter  (Heather).  He  was  a member  of 
Waterford  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Jan.  16,  in  charge  of  Del  and 
Charlotte  Glick  and  Roy  Hange;  interment  in 
Violett  Cemetery,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Halteman,  Mary  C.  Nice,  daughter  of  Frank 
S.  and  Rachael  (Cassel)  Nice,  was  born  in 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Jan.  19,  1897;  died  at  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1990; 
aged  92.  On  Feb.  3,  1917,  she  was  married  to 
John  S.  Halteman,  who  died  in  1927.  Surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Verna  and  Ada),  4 sons  (El- 
wood,  Raymond,  Aldus,  and  Paul),  20  grandchil- 
dren, 46  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
great-great-grandson.  She  was  a member  of 
Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  13,  in  charge  of  Curtis 
Bergey,  Russell  Detweiler,  and  Floyd  Hackman; 
interment  in  Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Henderson,  Colin,  son  of  Jack  and  Lettie 
Henderson,  was  born  April  27,  1949;  died  from 
an  aneurysm  at  Wellesley  Hospital,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Dec.  20,  1989;  aged  40.  On  May  9,  1980,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Steckle,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  is  one  brother  (Tony).  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  22,  in  charge  of  C.  Elliot. 

Horst,  Nellie  Showalter,  daughter  of  Cyrus 
B.  and  Lydia  (Wenger)  Showalter,  was  born  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  20,  1898;  died  at  her 
home  in  Wellman,  Iowa,  Jan.  5,  1990;  aged  91. 
On  Sept.  30,  1923,  she  was  married  to  Silas 
Horst,  who  died  in  1981.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Allen  and  Ray),  one  daughter  (Hazel),  4 grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  and  one  sister 
(Clara  Cooprider).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Emery).  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Wellman  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  9,  in 
charge  of  Dan  Johnston;  interment  in  Church  of 
the  Brethren  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Lloyd  N.,  son  of  Noah  and  Lizzie 
(Eash)  Hostetler,  was  born  in  LaGrange  County, 
Ind.,  Apr.  1,  1912;  died  from  cancer  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Jan.  6,  1990;  aged  77.  On  June  19,  1940,  he 
was  married  to  Evelyn  Brenneman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (William 
Lloyd),  two  daughters  (Marilyn  Eigsti  and  Jean 
Paschen),  4 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Goldie 
Swartzendruber),  and  2 brothers  (Jonathan  and 
Wilbur).  He  was  a member  of  College  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan. 
9,  in  charge  of  James  Waltner;  interment  in 
Violett  Cemetery. 

Kenagy,  Harlie  Richard,  son  of  Urvin  and 


Maude  (Gross)  Kenagy,  was  bom  in  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  Apr.  30,  1919;  died  from  heart  failure  in 
Garden  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  8,  1990;  aged  70.  On  Dec. 
22,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Neva  Parker,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Rufus,  Marvin, 
Roger,  R.  Carroll,  and  Lester),  14  grandchildren, 
and  7 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
Sycamore  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  11,  1990,  in  charge  of 
Maynard  Yoder,  James  Yoder,  and  Dennis  Ernest; 
interment  in  Clearfork  Cemetery. 

Kremer,  Ella  Stutzman,  daughter  of  John 
and  Katie  (Erb)  Stutzman,  was  born  in  Milford, 
Nebr.,  Sept.  13,  1896;  died  in  Milford,  Nebr., 
Dec.  26,  1989;  aged  93.  On  Mar.  28,  1913,  she 
was  married  to  Joseph  Kremer,  who  died  Apr. 

I,  1977.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (LaVern  and  Ber- 
nard) and  one  sister  (Ida  Stauffer).  She  was  a 
member  of  Milford  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  28,  in  charge 
of  Clay  Trayer  and  Ed  Wenger;  interment  in 
Milford  Cemetery. 

Kuhns,  Verna  Mae,  daughter  of  Aaron  and 
Minerva  (Erb)  Beckler,  was  bom  in  Woodriver, 
Nebr.,  Nov.  9,  1912;  died  in  University  Hospital, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Jan.  12,  1990;  aged  77.  On  Feb.  7, 
1935,  she  was  married  to  Lawrence  Kuhns,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Robert),  4 
daughters  (Juanita,  Fern,  Erma,  and  Shirley),  15 
grandchildren,  2 stepgrandchildren,  16  great- 
grandchildren, 2 step-great-grandchildren,  5 sisters 
(Ella  Schweitzer,  Marie  Schweitzer,  Erma 
Hartzler,  Laurene  Carter,  and  Margaret  Hazelton), 
and  one  brother  (Merlyn  Beckler).  She  was  a 
member  of  Wellman  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  15,  1990,  in 
charge  of  Dan  Johnston  and  Henry  Miller;  inter- 
ment in  Wellman  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Lyndaker,  Anna  Zehr,  daughter  of  Christian 
and  Maiy  (Yousey)  Zehr,  was  born  in  Croghan, 
N.Y.,  July  30,  1891;  died  of  heart  disease  in 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  Jan.  2,  1990;  aged  98.  On  June 
16,  1910,  she  was  married  to  John  Lyndaker,  who 
died  June  16,  1933.  She  was  predeceased  by  2 
sons  (Llewellyn  and  Lawrence),  and  one  daugh- 
ter (Geneva).  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Andrew  and 
John),  one  daughter  (Mildred),  15  grandchildren, 
22  great-grandchildren,  and  4 great-great-grand- 
children.  She  was  a member  of  Croghan  Conser- 
vative Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  5,  1990,  in  charge  of 
Richard  Zehr,  Lloyd  Boshart,  and  Julius 
Moshier;  interment  in  Kirschnerville  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Samuel  S.,  was  bom  in  LaGrange, 
Ind.,  May  30,  1903;  died  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan. 

II,  1990;  aged  86.  On  Feb.  7,  1926,  he  was 
married  to  Rachel  Miller,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Wayne),  5 daughters 
(Willodean  Schleining,  Karon  Weaver,  Jeannie 
Schrock,  Winifred  Lehman,  and  Sharon 
Koelzer),  19  grandchildren,  16  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  2 brothers  (Ivan  and  Wilbur).  He  was 
a member  of  Waterford  Mennonite  Church, 
where  services  were  held  on  Jan.  15,  1990,  in 
charge  of  Del  Glick  and  Roy  Hange;  interment 
in  Shore  Cemetery. 

Neuenschwander,  Willis,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Lydia  (Amstutz)  Neuenschwander,  was  born  in 
Kidron,  Ohio,  Dec.  19,  1920;  died  from  cancer  in 
Kidron,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1990;  aged  69.  On  Dec.  25, 
1941,  he  was  married  to  Delpha  Geiser,  who  died 
Sept.  11,  1986.  On  Nov.  15,  1987,  he  was  married 
to  Anna  Geiser  Amstutz,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 daughters  (Marilyn  Miller,  Ruth 
Hostetler,  Gladys  Hostetler,  and  Myrna  Streb), 
3 sons  (Clifford,  Larry,  and  Harold),  4 stepchil- 
dren (Rosetta  Myers,  Carlene,  Jay,  and  Ronald 
Amstutz),  16  grandchildren,  5 stepgrandchil- 
dren, 2 sisters,  and  6 brothers.  He  was  a 
member  of  Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  12,  in 
charge  of  Richard  F.  Ross;  interment  in 
Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 


Shellenberger,  Eunice  Marie  Kuhns, 

daughter  of  Allen  Winfred  and  Anna  Inez 
(Shupe)  Kuhns,  was  born  in  Harper,  Kans.,  July 
26, 1912;  died  from  cancer  in  Palmer  Lake,  Colo., 
Jan.  12,  1990;  aged  77.  On  May  24,  1936,  she  was 
married  to  Wallace  Shellenberger,  who  died 
Sept.  8,  1982.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Wallace, 
Ron,  and  Rick),  one  daughter  (Janet),  one 
brother  (James  Kuhns),  5 sisters  (Helen  Free- 
man, Hazel  Hershberger,  Lois  Gramseyer,  Inez 
Grey,  and  Merian  Liehty),  and  9 grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  Mountain  Community 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  14,  in  charge  of  Tim  Detweiler; 
interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Wyse,  Edwin  B.,  son  of  Albert  and  Abbigail 
(Baer)  Wyse,  was  born  in  Pettisville,  Ohio,  July 
14,  1902;  died  from  natural  causes  in  Fairlawn 
Haven  Nursing  Home.  Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  8, 
1990;  aged  87.  On  Nov.  27,  1923,  he  was  married 
to  Edna  Burkholder,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  8 brothers  (Oscar,  Monroe,  Lester,  Ray, 
Willard,  Homer,  Ora,  and  Lawrence).  He  was  a 
member  of  West  Clinton  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  10,  in 
charge  of  James  Roynon  and  Edward  Diener; 
interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Clara  King,  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian K.  and  Mary  (Hostetler)  King,  was  born  in 
Garden  City,  Mo..  Apr.  23,  1899;  died  in  An- 
thony, Kans.,  Jan.  1,  1990;  aged  90.  On  Sept.  19, 
1922,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  Zimmerman, 
who  died  on  Oct.  17,  1932.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Vernon  and  Roy),  4 daughters  (Ellen  George, 
Arleta  Butz,  Grace  Detweiler,  and  Frances 
Zimmerman),  one  brother  (Hubert  King),  and 
one  sister  (Adelia  King).  She  was  predeceased 
by  one  daughter  (Geneva).  She  was  a member 
of  Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  4,  in  charge 
of  Weldon  Martens;  interment  in  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Feb.  9-10 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb. 
9-10 

Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission  executive  com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  16-18 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Feb.  22-24 

Mennonite  Health  Association  annual  meeting,  Nashville,  Term.. 
Feb.  23-28 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Newton,  Kans., 
Feb.  28-Mar.  1 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  mission  conference,  Irwin,  Ohio,  Mar. 
2-4 

Allegheny  Conference  delegates  spring  meeting,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Mar.  3 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  5-6 

Ohio  Conference  annual  session,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  8-10 
Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Mar.  9-10 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  9-10 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  10-11 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  13 
Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  15 
Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar. 
16-18 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  22-24 

Conference  on  Menno  Simons,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  23-24 
Vision  95  Mid-Course  Review,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Mar.  26-27 
Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Freeport,  111.,  Mar.  30-31 
Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Missionaries  in  the  Philippines  to 
accept  local  living  standards 

North  American  church  workers  will  be 
required  to  accept  living  standards  equal 
to  indigenous  partners  engaged  in  similar 
work,  according  to  an  agreement  worked 
out  between  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  the  Philippines  and  several  American 
denominations.  Under  the  plan,  if  a mis- 
sion agency  pays  a missionary  above  the 
accepted  level,  the  additional  funds  will  be 
placed  in  a trust  to  be  managed  by  the 
Philippine  church.  The  participating  de- 
nominations are  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ),  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  and  the  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Robert  Harman,  chief  executive  of  the 
United  Methodist  Board  of  Global  Minis- 
tries, described  the  arrangement  as  a “rad- 
ical leap  forward.”  He  told  of  two  church 
workers  implementing  the  plan  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  who  find  it  “very 
compatible”  with  their  own  philosophy. 
When  those  missionaries  went  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  lifestyle  differential  was 
“offensive”  to  the  partners  with  whom  they 
worked,  he  said.  The  Philippine  church 
also  will  replace  the  term  “missionary” 
with  “co-worker”  to  emphasize  the  concept 
of  partnership  between  Western  churches 
and  churches  in  developing  countries. 


Covenant  House  officials:  crisis  over 
following  father’s  comments 

A Covenant  House  official  said  recently 
that  a crisis  brought  on  by  allegations  of 
sexual  and  financial  wrongdoing  against 
founder  Bruce  Ritter,  a Roman  Catholic 
priest,  “is  pretty  much  in  back  of  us”  and 
that  donations  to  the  multimillion-dollar 
organization  have  been  unaffected.  The 
claim  came  almost  a week  after  the  credi- 
bility of  a self-described  male  prostitute, 
who  charged  that  Ritter  used  organiza- 
tional funds  to  finance  a sexual  relation- 
ship, was  discredited  by  the  young  man’s 
father.  Covenant  House  is  a New  York 
organization  that  helps  runaway  young 
people. 

Alton  Kite,  who  was  found  and  flown  to 
New  York  by  Covenant  House,  said  his  son 
is  a chronic  liar  and  thief  with  “a  person- 
ality disorder”  who  has  “hurt  everyone  who 
has  ever  tried  to  help  him.”  The  young  man 


lied  about  his  name,  age,  and  background 
to  Covenant  House  and  to  the  Manhattan 
district  attorney’s  office,  according  to  the 
father. 

Covenant  House  spokesman  John  Kells 
said  staffers  traced  the  father  to  Gaines- 
ville, Tex.,  through  a “convoluted  trail”  of 
misstatements  and  aliases  the  young  man 
provided.  In  the  wake  of  the  father’s  state- 
ment, “The  District  Attorney’s  office  told 
Covenant  House  that  they’re  trying  to 
hurry  up  the  investigation  and  get  it  over 
with,”  said  Kells.  “We  think  it’s  pretty 
much  in  back  of  us.” 


Latest  Gallup  survey  offers  help 
for  building  interest  in  religion 

Things  churches  can  do  to  build  greater 
interest  in  religion,  according  to  a recent 
Gallup  survey:  improve  communication 
with  members  (21  percent  of  respondents); 
concentrate  more  on  personal  spiritual 
matters  (19  percent);  become  more  in- 
volved in  community  matters  (18  percent); 
focus  more  efforts  on  young  people  (14 
percent).  Other  suggestions  include  more 
social  activities  for  church  members,  more 
personal  contacts  between  clergy  and  fam- 
ilies, less  emphasis  on  money,  advertise 
more,  strive  for  unity,  and  stay  out  of 
politics. 

The  survey  was  made  for  the  book,  The 
People's  Religion:  American  Faith  in  the 
’90s,  a Gallup  compilation  of  more  than  50 
years  of  public  opinion  polls.  Figures  in  the 
book  show  a consistency  over  the  years: 
about  94  percent  believe  in  God,  90  per- 
cent pray,  88  percent  believe  God  loves 
them,  and  more  than  75  percent  say  then- 
religious  involvement  has  been  a positive 
experience.  Coauthor  Jim  Astelli  says  he 
was  surprised  at  the  steadiness  of  the 
figures.  “The  percentage  who  went  to 
church  in  the  last  week  is  the  same  today 
[42  percent]  as  it  was  in  the  ’30s,”  he  said. 

Abortion  foes  urged  to  show  concern 
for  the  rights  of  women 

Opponents  of  abortion  should  be  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  women  as  well  as 
the  unborn,  according  to  speakers  at  a 
Conference  on  the  Sanctity  of  Human  Life 
held  recently  in  Irving,  Tex.,  by  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Christian  Life  Commission. 
Richard  Land,  executive  director  of  the 
Nashville-based  commission,  declared  that 
“we  must  challenge  the  unbiblical  sexual 
double  standard  which  has  too  often  al- 
lowed men  to  behave  irresponsibly  and 
exploitively  toward  women  in  our  culture. 
Many  women  who  have  abortions  have 
been  abused,  victimized,  and  abandoned 
by  selfish  men  who  view  a pregnant  woman 
as  a broken  sexual  toy  which  an  abortion 
will  fix.” 

Sylvia  Boothe,  coordinator  for  alterna- 


tives to  abortion  ministries  at  the  Southern 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Board  in  Atlanta, 
said  some  colleges  and  universities  unwit- 
tingly contribute  to  abortions  by  imposing 
harsh  penalties  on  women  students  who 
become  pregnant  out  of  wedlock.  If  such  a 
student  “aborts  and  no  one  finds  out,  she 
is  allowed  to  remain  on  campus  in  school 
housing  and  can  keep  her  scholarship,”  she 
said.  “But  if  she  chooses  to  carry  her  child, 
accepting  responsibility  for  her  actions, 
she  is  often  expelled  from  school  and 
stripped  of  her  scholarships  while  the  fa- 
ther of  the  same  baby  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  school.” 


New  York  City  church  barred 
from  building  office  tower 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  York  City  will  have  to  find  a way  to 
do  its  ministry  without  the  47-story  office 
tower  it  has  been  wanting  to  build  over  its 
property  since  1981.  Federal  Judge  John 
Sprizzo  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
city’s  landmarks  preservation  law  in  1987, 
and  recently  he  said  the  law  can  be  en- 
forced in  St.  Bartholomew’s  case  because 
it  does  not  “interfere  with  the  free  exercise 
of  the  religious  beliefs  of  any  church  that 
is  designated  a landmark.” 

Three  times  the  city’s  Landmarks  Pres- 
ervation Committee  has  rejected  the 
church’s  request,  saying  the  office  tower 
would  damage  the  architectural  unique- 
ness of  the  church.  Church  leaders  insist 
they  need  the  money  they  would  receive 
from  rentals  in  order  to  continue  the 
church’s  social  service  programs.  Lawyers 
for  the  church  contend  the  law  violates  the 
U.S.  Constitution’s  protection  against  sei- 
zure of  property  and  infringes  on  the 
church’s  free-exercise  rights. 

NCC  delegation  takes  concerns 
to  Salvadoran  president 

Members  of  a (U.S.)  National  Council  of 
Churches  delegation  recently  returned 
form  El  Salvador,  where  they  were  inves- 
tigating reports  of  the  widespread  repres- 
sion of  church  workers,  with  assurances 
from  Salvadoran  government  officials  that 
all  church-related  incidents  would  be 
“thoroughly  investigated.”  At  least  one 
member  expressed  skepticism  at  the  as- 
surance and  said  he  doubted  that  Presi- 
dent Alfredo  Cristiani  had  enough  control 
over  the  military  to  back  up  his  statements. 

The  three-member  ecumenical  delega- 
tion was  also  concerned  about  the  status 
of  a number  of  jailed  church  workers. 
Cristiani  told  the  ecumenical  group  that 
“as  of  Dec.  14  no  military  action  can  be 
taken  against  religious  organizations,  polit- 
ical parties,  labor  unions,  or  the  press 
without  the  direct  authorization  of  the 
minister  of  defense. 
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Here  a little, 

Our  SECOND  ARTICLE  in  the  1990  “issues”  se- 
ries  is  concerned  with  ecology.  It  may  be  that  by 
this  time  some  are  getting  weary  of  this  issue. 

The  papers  and  the  evening  news  have  been  oc- 
cupied with  it  for  months.  Here  we  go  again, 
back  to  basic  principles. 

While  I thought  on  this,  my  mind  went  back  to 
a fragment  of  Scripture: 

Precept  upon  precept, 
precept  upon  precept, 
line  upon  line,  line  upon  line, 
here  a little,  there  a little. 

I looked  it  up  and  found  that  this  appears  in 
Isaiah  28:10.  The  context  was  not  what  I had  ex- 
pected, but  I found  the  passage  instructive  nev- 
ertheless. 

It  appears  that  Isaiah  had  come  upon  a group 
of  drunken  leaders  in  Judah  and  denounced 
them  for  their  drunkenness  and  failed  judgment. 
Verse  10  is  then  a part  of  the  sots’  response.  It 
is  thought  to  be  a quotation  from  a book  used 
for  teaching  the  alphabet  to  children.  The  use 
here  is  in  a tone  of  derision. 

It  is  as  if  one  of  the  drunks  arose  from  his  vomit 
(see  v.  8)  and  declaimed,  “Well,  here’s  old  Isaiah 
again.  Trying  to  teach  us  our  aay,  bee,  shees.” 

In  answer,  Isaiah  predicted  that  these  people 
would  indeed  be  instructed  in  their  ABCs,  but 
in  a different  language.  Since  they  refused  to 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  their  own 
prophet  in  their  own  language,  the  Lord  would 
use  “men  of  strange  lips  and  with  an  alien 
tongue”  (v.  11).  In  other  words,  foreign  invaders. 

Most  of  us  are  still  at  the  ABC  level  in  our  un- 
derstanding of,  and  response  to,  the  ecological 
crisis.  Many,  perhaps,  do  not  really  believe  it  is 
a crisis.  Others,  it  would  appear,  consider  it  ap- 
propriate for  someone  else  to  respond,  but  not 
they.  A typical  reaction  is  symbolized  by  a car- 
toon in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor:  A North 
American  with  a gas-guzzling  car  accosted  a 
Latin  American  about  to  cut  down  a tree  and 
called  out  something  like,  “Hey,  amigo,  we  need 
to  save  that  tree.”  The  irony  is  almost  as  heavy 
as  in  Isaiah  28:11. 

It  appears  that  at  least  three  groups  are  not  re- 
sponding to  the  call  to  save  the  environment:  (1) 
those  who  have  not  heard  of  it;  (2)  those  who 
think  they  cannot  afford  to  respond;  (3)  those 


there  a little 

who  think  they  don’t  need  to. 

In  a world  where  numbers  of  persons  cannot 
read,  there  will  be  those  who  have  not  heard 
that  the  environment  is  in  danger.  At  this  point, 
we  need  not  spend  our  efforts  on  them.  They 
are  probably  not  the  greatest  threat  anyhow. 

Of  more  concern  are  those  who  say  they  can’t 
afford  to  stop  destroying  the  trees  and  polluting 
the  air  and  water.  These  range  from  peasants  on 
the  one  hand  to  corporations  on  the  other.  We 
just  can’t  stop  doing  what  we  are  doing,  they 
say.  It  would  destroy  our  way  of  life. 

Included  among  these  have  been  the  central- 
ized governments  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  re- 
ported, for  example,  that  the  forests  of 
Czechoslovakia  have  been  devastated  by  indus- 
trial development.  And  the  February  issue  of  Na- 
tional Geographic  tells  of  how  the  Aral  Sea  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  dying.  Early  in  the  century  it 
was  determined  that  water  from  the  rivers  that 
fed  the  Aral  Sea  would  make  possible  the  irriga- 
tion of  vast  acres  of  cotton.  The  experiment  was 
successful,  but  the  patient  is  dying.  Whether  the 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  will  to 
change  its  ways  and  save  the  sea  remains  to  be 
seen.  They  may  say  they  can’t  afford  it. 

That  leaves  the  rest  of  us:  persons  who  have  a 
choice.  How  much  are  we  willing  to  do  to  save 
the  environment?  Most  of  us,  of  course,  do  not 
perceive  that  we  are  in  the  seats  of  power — to 
make  a dramatic  difference.  But  as  the  peaceful 
demonstrators  in  Eastern  Europe  have  shown, 
even  powerless  people  can  make  a difference  if 
there  are  enough  of  them  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time. 

Shirley  Kurtz  in  this  week’s  cover  story  im- 
plies that,  to  stop  polluting  altogether,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  out  of  existence.  But  all  of  us 
can  do  something,  if  only  at  the  ABC  level.  Or 
should  we  say,  the  three  Rs:  reduce,  reuse,  and 
recycle.  Here  a little,  there  a little.  The  February 
issue  of  Good  Housekeeping  offers  a dozen  spe- 
cific ideas  for  saving  energy  or  reducing  pollu- 
tion. If  everyone  were  to  follow  these  it  would 
make  a profound  difference. 

But  the  casualness  with  which  many  seem  to 
view  the  environmental  issue  suggests  that  this 
is  not  a popular  course  of  study.  Indeed,  some 
people  I know  appear  to  be  moving  in  the  other 
direction.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  receive  the  mes- 
sage in  another  language? — Daniel  Hertzler 


Confessions 
of  a faith  Pharisee 

by  Mark  R.  Nicolas 

up 

V70NFESS  IT  AND  BELIEVE  IT.  You  will  re-  our  commitment  with  a personal  Pentecost  expe- 

ceive  it.  You  can  have  what  you  say!”  That’s  rience.  We  knew  God’s  life-changing  power  and 

what  got  me.  That  first  flush  of  excitement  was  wanted  more. 

almost  like  being  born  again  another  time.  A The  first  tapes  we  heard  were  by  Kenneth  Cope- 

world  of  imagined  benefits  flooded  my  mind.  I land.  We  were  broke,  and  I was  starting  a new 
was  on  fire  with  it — intoxicated.  business.  I listened  to  them  over  and  over  as  I 

It  was  just  after  my  wife  and  I were  saved  in  worked  at  my  drawing  board,  his  “principles  of 

1977.  We  had  reconciled  our  broken  marriage  prosperity”  etching  a deep  groove  in  my  mind  and 

and  were  like  dry  sponges,  drinking  in  every-  spirit.  Here  was  an  amazing  new  concept:  “faith” 

thing  we  could  find  about  our  new  life  in  Christ.  as  a means  to  an  end.  You  use  it  to  get  what  you 

God  had  rescued  us  from  the  drug  scene,  placed  want,  within  biblical  limits,  of  course.  “Faith”  as 

us  in  a Mennonite  congregation,  and  confirmed  a tool  you  use,  like  a wrench,  to  get  a job  done. 


This,  we  were  assured,  is  pleasing  to  God. 

This  idea  was  as  revolutionary  to  me  as  a new 
believer  as  basic  Christianity  had  been  to  me  as 
an  unbeliever.  What  I didn’t  know  then  was  that 
I had  taken  upon  myself  the  first  of  the  many- 
layered robes  of  the  Pharisees.  I didn’t  know 
then  that  spiritual  legalism  springs  from  self. 
Self-righteousness,  self-justification,  self-suffi- 
ciency. The  message  appealed  to  my  flesh  and 
took  root  in  my  religious  heart. 

God’s  Word  became  a passion  for  me,  not  so 
much  for  its  comfort  and  spiritual  sustenance, 
but  because  it  was  the  key  to  acquisition.  The 
motive  was  simple — the  more  Word,  the  more 
“revelation  knowledge”;  the  more  “revelation 
knowledge,”  the  more  power. 

Several  from  our  church  were  involved.  To- 
gether we  were  like  loose  cannons  on  the  deck, 
dangerous  in  our  zeal.  When  someone  would  po- 
litely ask,  “How  are  you?”  I would  respond  with 
Copelandesque  conviction,  “I’m  blessed  in  the 
city  and  blessed  in  the  field!  Let  me  tell  you 
about  Deuteronomy  28!”  I never  noticed  how  my 

Kenneth  Copeland’s  ‘principles  of 
prosperity ’ appealed  to  my  flesh  and 
took  root  in  my  religious  heart. 

inappropriate  “positive  confession”  put  a barrier 
between  my  brother  and  me.  Truth  be  known,  I 
wouldn’t  have  cared  even  if  I had  noticed.  After 
all,  I had  “revelation  knowledge,”  and  he  didn’t. 

While  we  attended  our  “faith”  meetings,  we 
also  led  a church  Bible  study.  A visitor  shared 
one  evening  how,  at  her  home  church,  an  infant 
had  died  even  though  they  had  prayed  for  his 
healing.  I was  so  full  of  “faith”  that  my  words 
squirted  out  before  I could  stop  them.  “It  was 
not  God’s  will  that  the  baby  died!”  I proclaimed. 
Every  jaw  in  the  room  dropped,  aghast.  Con- 
fronting the  circle  of  puzzled  faces,  I began  to 


Mark  R.  Nicolas,  Paoli,  Pa.,  is  pastor  of  Hopewell  Christian 
Fellowship. 


justify  and  defend  my  statement,  feverishly  try- 
ing to  impart  “revelation  knowledge”  to  the 
stunned  group.  The  next  week  about  half  of  the 
regular  group  showed  up,  only  to  get  another 
dose  of  “faith.”  The  following  week  just  one  per- 
son came  to  our  home. 

I thought,  “This  group  has  run  its  course  and 
died.”  Weeks  later  we  learned  they  were  meet- 
ing again,  only  we  hadn’t  been  invited.  “Poor 
folks,”  I thought,  “They  still  don’t  have  the  reve- 
lation.” 

Followed  the  formulas.  When  one  of  the 
men  in  that  group  came  down  with  cancer,  I vis- 
ited privately  with  him  often,  sometimes  to 
anoint  him  with  oil  and  pray  for  his  healing.  I 
fed  him  “faith”  tapes  and  Scripture  promises  by 
the  score.  I truly  believed  God  would  honor  my 
“faith.”  I followed  all  the  formulas  and  said  all 
the  right  things.  But  he  died. 

Undeterred,  I reasoned,  “I  must  have  missed 
it  somewhere,  or  maybe  he  just  didn’t  receive 
it.”  According  to  what  I was  learning,  he  abso- 
lutely should  have  been  healed. 

“I’m  still  new  at  this,”  I concluded.  “I’ll  keep 
on.” 

There  was  success,  too.  We  “prayed  in”  fi- 
nances for  unexpected  needs.  We  saw  genuine 
healings  of  various  ailments  in  ourselves  and  chil- 
dren. 

Once,  though,  I came  down  with  shingles — a 
painful  nerve  inflammation.  Doctors  identified 
my  mysterious  plague,  informing  me  there  was 
no  effective  treatment.  That  meant  two  more 
weeks  of  suffering.  I decided  then  to  simply 
pump  up  my  “faith”  and  get  healed.  By  the  next 
day,  after  repeatedly  confessing  aloud,  “By  his 
stripes  I am  healed,  by  his  stripes  I am  healed  ...” 
the  shingles  were  gone. 

Our  pastor  was  looking  for  a Sunday  morning 
testimony  and  I volunteered.  There  I pulled  out 
my  notes  and  gushed  forth  with  a strange  brew 
of  preaching,  promises,  and  pride,  trying  once 
again  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  pet  doctrine.  The 
pastor  came  to  my  side  in  the  middle  of  my  testi- 
mony and  whispered,  “Wrap  it  up.” 
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“It’s  God’s  will  for  you  to  have  whatever  you  say 
and  believe.” 

Faulty  definition.  During  my  time  on  the 
shelf  I began  to  see  some  important  things.  Pri- 
mary among  them  is  that  I had  believed  a faulty 
definition  of  faith.  “Faith,”  in  quotes  as  used 
here,  refers  to  the  notion  that  Bible-based  believ- 
ing is  really  a means  to  a self-determined  end, 
where  the  believer  sets  the  agenda,  controls  the 
process,  and  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  re- 
sults. It  is  reaction  to  circumstances.  It  is  inde- 
pendence. It  is  selfish. 

True  Bible  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  is  total, 
submissive,  and  childlike  trust  in  Almighty  God 
and  his  sovereignty.  It  is  response  to  him  and 
his  will.  It  is  utter  dependence.  It  is  selfless. 

I must  sustain  “faith.”  But  true  faith  sustains  me. 

Another  major  flaw  of  the  “faith  message”  is 
the  emphasis  on  the  believer’s  power  and  author- 
ity to  the  neglect  of  basic  Christian  character  de- 
velopment. This  focus  on  power  gifts  and  the 


Gripping  the  lectern  and  turning  to  him,  I de- 
clared into  the  microphone,  “It  will  take  as  long 
as  it  takes.” 

After  the  service  the  pastor  took  me  by  the 
arm  and  hauled  me  out  the  side  door  to  a pri- 
vate spot.  Tears  welled  up  in  his  eyes  as  he 
said,  “Don’t  you  know  that  you  humiliated  me  in 
front  of  the  entire  congregation?”  Suddenly  my 
“faith  walk”  wasn’t  fun  anymore.  Here  was  my 
spiritual  elder  and  mentor,  who  had  warned  me 
about  alienating  others  and  who  had  encouraged 
me  in  right  directions.  And  I had  publicly  embar- 
rassed him. 

Stopped  cold.  Regret  struck  like  a knife  in 
my  chest.  I had  already  begun  to  weep  when  he 
added,  “The  worst  thing  is  that  you  have  a rebel- 
lious spirit.”  That  did  it.  I fell  sobbing  onto  his 
neck  pleading,  “Please  forgive  me.  I am  so  sorry 
for  hurting  you  like  that.”  We  wept  together 
there,  holding  each  other  in  our  mutual  pain.  I 
had  hit  the  wall.  I was  stopped  cold.  The  robes 
fell  off. 

I could  barely  wait  for  the  following  Sunday 
when  I again  addressed  the  congregation,  this 
time  to  ask  their  forgiveness,  and  the  pastor’s, 
for  my  rude  and  arrogant  attitude.  Taking  my 
seat,  this  time  I was  certain  I would  never  again 
speak  for  God.  I could  not  be  trusted. 

Week  after  week  for  nearly  two  years  I sat  si- 
lent, content  to  listen,  content  to  learn,  content 
to  grow  at  a slower  pace.  The  Lord  began  to  re- 
veal to  me  genuine  facets  of  his  grace,  love,  for- 
giveness, and  restoration.  I learned  that  God  was 
bigger  than  I thought. 

Something  else  happened  about  this  time  that 
was  quite  tragic.  Relatives  of  ours,  a young  cou- 
ple, attended  a “faith”  church  nearby.  Although 
she  had  had  a Caesarean  delivery  with  her  first 
child,  they  were  encouraged  to  “believe”  for  a 
natural  delivery  with  their  second.  The  doctors 
advised  against  it,  making  them  sign  a liability 
waver  if  they  insisted  on  a natural  delivery.  They 
did  insist  and  the  baby  was  bom  brain  dead. 

For  22  months  he  lay  as  a vegetable,  unable  to 
move,  swallow,  or  blink.  The  couple  rotated 
sleep  on  a round-the-clock  basis  to  suction 
phlegm  from  his  throat,  put  drops  in  his  eyes, 
and  feed  him  through  a tube.  The  child  was  fi- 
nally taken  to  heaven  when  he  stopped  breath- 
ing for  the  sixth  time,  and  the  exhausted 
mother,  unable  to  find  the  will  to  resuscitate 
him  again,  simply  released  him  to  Jesus.  Today, 
years  later,  she  is  still  paying  for  the  guilt  ush- 
ered in  with  this  destructive  heresy  which  says, 


I carried  around  my  theological 
machine  gun , loaded  with  pet 
doctrinal  bullets,  mowing  down  my 
fellow  Christians. 


spectacular  rather  than  the  fruit  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  leads  many  to  believe  that  sanctification 
is  either  automatic  or  an  entirely  archaic  concept. 

A basic  lesson  that  came  clear  to  me  was  the 
importance  of  relationships  above  what  I would 
call  secondary-level  doctrines,  such  as  healing. 

The  basics  were  never  in  dispute,  but  my  narrow 
focus  on  secondary  doctrinal  areas  had  driven  a 
wedge  between  me  and  other  believers.  I was 
more  interested  in  self-glorifying  results  than  in 
the  needs  of  people.  I had  taken  great  joy  carry- 
ing around  my  theological  machine  gun,  loaded 
with  pet  doctrinal  bullets,  mowing  down  my  fel- 
low Christians.  God  was  not  pleased.  But  he  did 
allow  me  to  repent. 

I would  be  the  last  to  deny  that  the  allure  of 
alien  doctrine  is  less  to  blame  for  these  hard  les- 
sons than  flaws  in  my  own  character.  Those 
have  been  brutally  exposed,  to  me  and  others, 
through  my  encounter  with  “faith.”  I would  even 
be  willing  to  let  it  rest  there  if  it  were  not  for 
the  experiences  of  others  I have  since  come  to 
know. 

As  God  would  have  it,  I now  pastor  a Menno- 
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nite  church  in  the  suburbs  of  a major  eastern 
city.  The  people  here  have  heard  it  all  from  the 
most  dynamic  preachers  and  teachers  around. 
Many  of  them,  sincere  Jesus-loving  believers,  are 
survivors  of  “faith”  teaching  groups  where  the 
unhealed  are  often  rejected  for  their  lack  of 
“faith.”  They  are  recovering  from  their  own  per- 
sonal wounds  here  in  an  environment  of  love,  ac- 
ceptance, and  forgiveness.  Our  fellowship  is  a 
testimony  to  God’s  healing  power — the  healing 
of  wounded  trust. 

How  does  this  work  out  in  practical  ways?  Do 
we  still  believe  in  healing?  Certainly.  But  when 
we  pray,  we  depend  on  God  who  heals  in  his 
time  and  manner,  not  a super-competent  healing 
mechanic  with  all  the  right  “faith,”  words,  and 
moves.  Our  people  have  found  a resting  place 
for  their  anxious  souls.  We  are  learning  to  rest  in 
God’s  big  sovereign  lap.  That  is  where  many 
have  found  the  courage  to  trust  again. 


My  heart  aches,  as  I imagine  does  the  Lord’s, 
for  those  who  have  never  recovered  from  these 
wounds.  The  landscape  around  here  is  littered 
with  the  cold  spiritual  corpses  of  people  who 
have  given  up  on  God  because  they  feel  God  has 
given  up  on  them.  Regardless  of  any  positive  as- 
pects to  “faith”  one  may  feel  compelled  to  de- 
fend, I believe  God  is  saddened  and  angered  at 
the  confusion  and  doctrinal  trickery  running  ram- 
pant in  his  church.  But  his  deepest  concern,  I 
feel,  is  for  the  fallen-away  ones,  the  bruised 
reeds,  the  smoldering  wicks  (Isa.  42:3). 

My  wife  and  I survived.  We  have  been  set  free 
from  a subtle  seduction,  liberated  just  to  be  our- 
selves and  let  God  be  God.  Our  solace  is  that  we 
simply  believe  the  gates  of  hell  will  not  prevail 
against  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  our  em- 
phasis in  ministry  is  on  simply  being  faithful  to 
the  basics  of  our  faith. 

They  are  enough.  & 


The  hearing-impaired 
person  in  church 


by  David  Alleman 

The  loss  of  hearing  is  difficult  to  recognize 
and  even  more  difficult  to  admit.  The  caring  con- 
gregation will  want  to  help  the  hearing-impaired 
person  to  cope  with  the  psychological  dimen- 
sions of  the  handicap.  Having  someone  say,  “It 
must  be  frustrating  not  being  able  to  hear  as 
much  as  you  would  like,”  or  something  similar, 
lets  a hearing-impaired  person  know  others  care 
and  relieves  the  feeling  of  isolation  which  hear- 
ing impairment  brings. 

Hearing-impaired  people  do  not  want  to  see 
themselves  or  be  seen  as  a “burden.”  Yet  the  de- 
sire to  know  what’s  going  on  requires  accepting 
the  assistance  of  others.  This  feeling  of  being  de- 
pendent can  result  in  hostility  toward  those  to 
whom  one  is  grateful  for  assistance.  Coming  to 
grips  with  the  deeper  emotional  aspects  of  a 
hearing  loss  requires  that  hearing-impaired  peo- 
ple themselves  recognize  the  problem,  work  on 
it  themselves,  and  request  help. 

While  the  caring  congregation  will  be  alert  to 
respond  to  such  a request,  it  can  take  some 
steps  without  waiting  for  a request.  It  can  offer 
the  hearing-impaired  person  assistance  in  devel- 
oping lip-reading  skills.  In  addition,  the  congrega- 
tion can  begin  to  eliminate  the  physical  and 
mechanical  barriers  to  communication  which  the 
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hearing-impaired  person  experiences.  Let  me 
help  you  look  at  church  services  as  I and  other 
hearing-impaired  people  experience  them.  It 
may  help  you  to  see  barriers  to  communication 
which  you  may  help  remove. 

Sermon  time.  The  sermon  may  be  the  easiest 
part  of  the  worship  service  for  me  to  experience. 
Sound  comes  from  one  direction  and  the 
speaker  continues  long  enough  for  me  to  become 
accustomed  to  individual  peculiarities.  However, 
even  here  some  barriers  arise.  Placement  of 
lights  has  an  effect. 

Spotlights  that  shine  down  from  above  the 
speaker,  putting  the  lips  in  shadows,  make  lip- 
reading  difficult.  However  lovely  we  find  sun- 
light shining  through  the  stained  glass  behind 
the  pulpit,  it  shadows  the  speaker’s  face,  hinder- 
ing lip-reading.  Facial  hair  when  it  obscures  the 
lips  also  frustrates  the  lip-reader.  (Women 
preachers  are  preferred  on  this  basis!) 

Placement  of  amplifiers  can  aid  lip-reading.  If 
the  amplifier  is  distant  from  the  person  speak- 
ing, the  lip-reader  will  be  hampered.  Occasion- 
ally, a speaker  will  turn  off  the  microphone  to 
avoid  hearing  the  sound  of  the  amplified  voice. 
While  many  hearing-impaired  people  prefer  to 
lip-read,  the  personal  amplifiers  which  some  con- 
gregations make  available  sometimes  make  the 
difference  between  participating  in  the  service 
and  just  sitting  there. 
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Perhaps  the  low  point  of  a sermon  occurs 
when  after  relating  clearly  most  of  a joke,  illus- 
tration, or  important  idea,  the  speaker  lowers 
the  voice  for  a key  point  or  punch  line.  Leaning 
closer  to  the  mike  at  this  point  will  help  me.  For 
us,  the  hearing  impaired,  an  additional  “handi- 
cap” exists:  while  the  regular  hearer  can  look 
away  from  the  speaker  and  still  claim  to  be  lis- 
tening, the  Up-reader  cannot. 

Special  singing  presents  a challenge  to  the 
hearing-impaired  person.  Singers  (speakers  do 
it,  too)  often  hold  the  microphone  in  front  of 
their  Ups.  While  this  may  be  an  important  boost 
for  a soft  voice,  the  placement  of  the  mike  hin- 
ders lip-reading.  For  most  people,  instrumental 
accompaniment  enhances  special  singing.  Since 
the  hearing-impaired  person  usuaUy  hears  only 
the  middle  notes,  the  accompaniment  does  not 
improve  the  performance  and  makes  understand- 
ing of  the  words  more  difficult.  Announcing  the 
number  of  the  song,  if  the  song  is  from  the  song 
book,  or  providing  a written  version  may  be  the 
only  way  for  the  hearing-impaired  person  to  un- 
derstand the  words. 

Prayer  and  sharing  time  bring  several  difficul- 
ties; even  ministers  seldom  pray  distinctly.  Gen- 
eraUy  the  only  way  I can  hear  a prayer  is  to 
“watch  and  pray.”  When  sharing  time  occurs,  es- 
pecially in  a large  auditorium,  the  first  difficulty 
for  a person  who  lip-reads  is  to  locate  the 
speaker.  By  the  time  the  speaker  is  located,  too 
much  has  been  missed  for  the  rest  to  make 
sense.  Also,  the  “sharers”  may  be  unaccustomed 
to  projecting  their  voices  and  if  speaking  of 
something  painful  are  likely  to  lower  their  voices. 

Silent  in  a discussion.  In  a discussion  group, 
a response  may  be  exchanged  before  the  hearing- 
impaired  person  has  time  to  locate  the  speaker. 
Here,  too,  the  speaker  may  lower  the  voice  for  a 
key  point  or  the  punch  line  of  a joke  or  illustra- 
tion. Normal  hearers  spend  part  of  their  “listen- 
ing” time  formulating  a response.  Hearing-  impaired 
people  may  be  silent  in  a discussion  because  by 
the  time  they  figure  out  what  was  said,  the  dis- 
cussion moves  on.  A caring  discussion  leader  makes 
a difference  here.  The  hearing-impaired  person 
appreciates  a leader  who  rephrases  questions  or 
summarizes  comments.  Discussions  in  auditori- 
ums with  several  classes  strain  the  hearing-im- 
paired person  even  more  because  of  the  back- 
ground noise.  Whenever  I visit  a church,  I choose 
a class  in  a corner  or  in  an  enclosed  classroom. 

After  dismissal,  the  hearing-impaired  person 
may  slip  quickly  through  the  group  and  leave. 

The  sound  level  after  dismissal  often  becomes 
painfully  loud,  forcing  the  hearing-impaired  per- 
son to  turn  down  the  hearing  aid  or  leave.  Not 
only  is  it  difficult  to  understand  conversation, 
but  it  is  embarrassing  to  ask  someone  to  repeat 
what  has  been  said.  One  hesitates  to  place  a bur- 
den on  them  by  forcing  them  to  repeat  them- 
selves. It  is  especially  embarrassing  if  all  the 
person  has  said  is,  “Nice  day.”  Of  course  the 


hearing-impaired  person  does  not  want  to  make 
a guest,  who  may  already  be  ill  at  ease,  even 
more  uncomfortable. 

The  background  noise  barrier  arises  again  dur- 
ing fellowship  meals.  Basements  where  meals 
are  frequently  served  often  have  few  sound-ab- 
sorbing surfaces.  Hearing-impaired  people  here, 
as  in  other  similar  settings  with  high  noise  lev- 
els, cannot  participate  in  a conversation  as  a 
third  party.  Usually  only  when  others  speak  di- 
rectly to  hearing-impaired  people  will  they  under- 
stand. Conservations  overheard  often  help  one 
keep  up  with  the  church  family.  Hearing-im- 
paired people  who  do  not  have  a spouse  or  some- 
one close  to  them  to  help  them  to  keep  up  with 
events  will  soon  feel  isolated  from  the  group. 

Caring  Christians  will  want  to 
increase  their  awareness  of 
barriers  to  communication  as 
experienced  by  the  hearing  impaired. 


Film  and  slide  presentations  provide  another 
opportunity  to  show  care  for  the  hearing-im- 
paired person.  When  the  lights  are  turned  off 
and  the  slide  narrator  turns  toward  the  screen, 
the  hearing-impaired  person  no  longer  can  lip- 
read.  Providing  a script  will  help.  Locating  the 
projector  amplifier  near  the  screen  also  helps 
the  lip-reader. 

Improved  my  participation.  Hearing  impair- 
ment has  actually  improved  my  participation  in 
communication  in  some  ways.  First,  it  has  forced 
a greater  concentration  on  nonverbal  expression. 
I have  learned  to  read  the  face,  the  hands,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  to  “hear”  what  they  add  to 
the  message  read  from  the  lips.  Being  hearing 
impaired  has  forced  me  closer  to  receiving  the 
communication  of  the  whole  person.  Second,  I 
have  become  more  aware  of  the  need  to  give  at- 
tention to  receiving  the  communication  before  I 
begin  to  respond.  When  I could  hear  well,  I 
spent  much  time  preparing  a response  which  I 
should  have  spent  in  receiving  the  full  communi- 
cation. Finally,  I have  come  to  appreciate  the 
God-given  and  cultivated  gift  of  clear  speaking. 

The  mental  and  emotional  aspects  of  hearing 
impairment  take  time  to  work  out.  Caring  per- 
sons may  be  asked  to  help  with  that  process. 
Caring  Christians  will  also  want  to  increase  their 
awareness  of  barriers  to  communication  as  expe- 
rienced by  the  hearing  impaired.  More  impor- 
tantly, they  will  want  to  begin  to  eliminate  the 
mechanical  and  physical  barriers  for  their  hear- 
ing-impaired brothers  and  sisters.  ^ 


A checklist  of  things  to  do  for  the  congregation  and  a 
checklist  of  things  to  do  for  the  hearing  impaired  are 
available  from  the  author  by  sending  a self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  to  him  at  111  N.  Willow  St.,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 
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Working  out 

by  Claude  Good 

In  the  early  days  of  our  living  with  the  Trique 
Indians  of  southern  Mexico,  I remember  asking 
myself  why  they  suffered  such  extreme  poverty. 
My  conslusion  at  that  point  was  that  their  pov- 
erty was  due  to  their  worship  of  nature  gods. 

As  animists,  the  Triques  believed  that  the 
forces  of  nature — the  sun,  the  wind,  the  rain,  the 
mountains — were  spirits  to  be  feared  and  ap- 

Some  of  the  bounty  with  which  we 
live  has  come  at  the  expense  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  two 
American  continents. 


peased.  Much  of  their  life,  including  their  agricul- 
ture, was  rigidly  confined  because  of  their  fear 
of  offending  these  spirits. 

The  gospel  was  good  news  to  many  of  them  be- 
cause it  introduced  them  to  the  fact  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  more  powerful  than  these  nature 
spirits.  This  was  liberating  news  to  them. 

Other  factors.  Although  I still  believe  that 
these  gods  were  a major  factor  in  the  poverty  of 
the  Triques,  I now  believe  there  are  other  fac- 
tors that  contribute  to  it  as  well.  The  roots  of 
these  factors  can  be  seen  back  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  At  that  time,  the  Romans  (and  the 
Greeks  before  them)  formed  what  we  would  call 
the  “first  world.”  Northern  Europe,  where  our 
ancestors  lived,  was  like  what  we  would  now  des- 
ignate the  “third  world.”  That  began  to  change 
when  our  “barbaric”  ancestors  overthrew  the 
Roman  Empire. 

As  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe  became 
more  powerful,  their  people  began  to  fan  out 
over  the  whole  world.  Some  of  the  motivation 
for  this  was  trade,  but  much  of  it  was  for  con- 
quest. Within  a relatively  short  time  they  had 
conquered  both  American  continents.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  Latin  America  awakened  an  in- 
satiable appetite  in  these  explorer-conquerers. 
The  large  holdings  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
American  empires  were  plundered  and  carried 
to  Europe. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  exactly  how  much  treasure 
was  taken  to  Europe,  but  we  know  that  in  the  pe- 
riod of  150  years  following  the  conquest,  ships 
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regularly  shuttled  back  and  forth  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  Americas.  A major  part  of  the 
cargo  en  route  to  Europe  was  the  treasuries  of 
these  kingdoms.  A few  years  ago  a ship  raised 
from  the  ocean  off  the  coast  of  Florida  was  re- 
ported to  contain  about  $450  million  in  treasure. 
Even  though  that  may  not  have  been  its  original 
value,  the  fact  that  there  were  many  such  ships 
indicates  an  astounding  amount  of  wealth.  It  was 
probably  one  of  the  bigger  transfers  of  resource 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Many  factors  led  to  the  Industrial  Revolution 
in  Europe,  but  certainly  one  of  them  was  the  in- 
flow of  capital  from  the  Americas.  Many  of  the 
skills  developed  during  this  time  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  stronger  economic 
base  that  this  wealth  provided. 

The  Europeans’  plunder  of  American  wealth 
left  the  Americas  capital-poor  and  without  an 
economic  base.  The  Europeans  forced  the  Indi- 
ans to  work  in  the  mines  and  plantations  so  that 
they  could  send  more  gold  and  silver  to  Eu- 
rope— a type  of  slavery  not  well  reported  in  our 
history  books.  Many  Indian  slaves  were  tortured 
and  terrorized  to  keep  them  from  rebelling. 
Working  conditions  were  so  bad  that  many  In- 
dian parents  committed  family  suicides  so  that 
their  children  would  not  have  to  work  in  the 
mines.  This  type  of  historical  information  is 
widely  known  in  Latin  America. 

Estimates  vary  widely,  but  there  may  have 
been  as  many  as  70  million  Indians  in  the  Ameri- 
cas at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Only  a few  mil- 
lion were  left  150  years  later. 

Those  who  could,  fled  to  the  high  mountains 
to  get  away  from  the  reach  of  the  conquerors. 
These  Indians  had  to  survive  under  hostile  cli- 


The  culpable 

Insensitivity  and  callousness 
were  woven  into  a thorny  crown. 
Rejection,  born  of  disappointment 
and  hatred 

drove  nails  through  sinless  flesh; 
While  respectability  turned  its  head, 
and  justice  washed  its  hands. 

—Garry  Harris 
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matic  conditions,  raising  crops  on  small  plots  of 
poor  soil.  Under  these  subsistance  conditions 
they  were  an  easy  prey  to  alcohol — a drug  intro- 
duced by  the  Europeans  that  made  them  forget 
their  pain  momentarily  but  in  the  end  made 
their  situation  much  worse. 

Much  suffering.  In  losing  their  economic 
base,  the  Indians  lost  much  of  their  self-respect. 
To  their  credit  they  have  not  lost  all  of  it.  How- 
ever, they  have  suffered  much  and  internalized 
the  pain  of  their  experience.  The  Triques  today 
do  not  even  have  a word  for  “emotions.”  They 
have  become  third-class  citizens  in  their  own 
country. 

We  in  North  America  tend  to  think  we  have 
gotten  to  where  we  are  by  hard  work,  ingenuity, 
and  the  blessing  of  God.  That  certainly  is  true 
to  a large  extent.  But  we  forget  that  plentiful 
capital  creates  opportunities  that  would  not  oth- 
erwise be  available.  Since  we  belong  to  the 
Western  world,  we  North  American  Mennonites 
enjoy  the  benefits  that  come  from  being  capital- 
rich.  Our  ancestors  brought  with  them  skills  and 
technology  that  resulted  in  part  from  this  capi- 
talization. Therefore  some  of  the  bounty  with 
which  we  live — like  high-paying  jobs  and  educa- 
tional opportunities — has  come  at  the  economic 
and  psychological  expense  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  American  continents. 

A prevailing  attitude  is  that  if  the  people  of 
the  underdeveloped  nations  would  hustle  a bit, 
they  wouldn’t  suffer  as  much  from  poverty.  My 
observation  is  that  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  at 
least,  work  harder  than  most  North  Americans. 
An  Indian  man  can  carry  more  and  sustain  hard 
work  better  than  the  average  North  American 
twice  his  size.  Few  North  Americans  would  sur- 
vive under  the  conditions  Indian  people  tolerate. 

Debt  crisis.  There  is  great  concern  in  the  United 
States  about  the  loans  made  to  Latin  America 
that  almost  certainly  will  never  be  paid  back. 
That  is  because  much  of  that  money  found  its 
way  back  to  the  U.S.,  sent  by  the  corrupt  peo- 
ple of  those  countries.  The  poor  people  of  Latin 
America  have  had  no  part  in  creating  the  debt 
under  which  their  countries  find  themselves,  yet 
they  are  the  ones  who  suffer  most  from  its  results. 

The  United  Nations  estimates  that  500,000 
children  in  the  underdeveloped  nations  died  in 
1988  as  a direct  result  of  the  cutbacks  in  health 
care  due  to  these  countries  having  less  funds  for 
health  services.  That  is  the  downside  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  requirement  that 
these  countries  set  their  economic  houses  in 
order  before  receiving  more  loans. 

We  know  that  salvation  is  by  grace,  but  Jesus’ 
encounter  with  Zacchaeus  teaches  us  that  one  el- 
ement of  salvation  is  the  righting  of  wrongs. 

Since  we  are  the  indirect  beneficiaries  of  a his- 
torical wrong,  might  not  some  of  our  salvation 
have  to  do  with  helping  to  make  that  wrong 
right? 


IDEAS  FOR  OUTREACH 

A column  provided  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(Mennonite  Church)  and  Commission  on  Home  Ministries 
(General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.) 

New  entry  points 
for  your  church 

Congregations  can  become  closed  circles, 
whether  we  realize  it  or  not.  This  especially  hap- 
pens to  older  churches  that  don’t  experience  the 
integration  of  newer  people. 

The  barricades  against  new  people  may  not  be 
intentionally  erected,  but  arise  because  congrega- 
tional members  meet  with  the  same  people  and  do 
the  same  things  together  over  a long  period  of  time. 
This  prevents  the  uninitiated  from  fitting  in  be- 
cause there  is  no  common  history.  Building  new 
relationships  also  takes  time,  and  established 
members  don’t  personally  need  new  friends. 

You  can  help  remove  this  barricade  by  increas- 
ing entry  points  to  your  church.  Many  people  born 
before  1935  made  their  initial  contact  with  the 
church  on  Sunday  morning.  Today,  entry  points 
are  mostly  “side-door”  entrances. 

Side-door  entrances  tend  to  be  socially  oriented. 
Through  these,  people  can  more  easily  become  a 
vital  part  of  other  ongoing  activities.  So  how  can 
you  increase  the  possibilities  for  including  new 
people?  Try  these  approaches: 

• Organize  a gathering  for  people  who  grew  up 
in  a particular  area. 

• Bring  a friend  to  a small  home  cell  group. 

• Set  up  a six-week  divorce-recovery  workshop. 

• Organize  a softball  team  in  a league  that 
doesn’t  require  all  players  to  attend  church. 

• Organize  a father-daughter  miniature  golfing 
event. 

• Offer  a marriage-enrichment  series  where 
each  couple  brings  an  unchurched  couple. 

• Begin  a “Mother’s  Time  Out”  program  on  a 
weekday  morning. 

• Plan  a “What  You  Always  Wanted  to  Know 
About  Mennonites  and  Amish  But  Never  Have  a 
Chance  to  Ask!”  night,  and  invite  neighbors. 

• Start  a women’s  aerobics  program. 

• Charter  a bus  to  attend  a major-league  sports 
event  and  encourage  church  members  to  bring  a 
non-Christian  friend. 

This  is  only  a partial  list.  One  congregation 
added  a second  staff  person  to  initiate  and  coor- 
dinate new  entry  points.  For  years  the  church  was 
on  a plateau.  With  the  new  staff  person,  the  church 
has  been  able  to  reach  out  to  many  new  people. 

Side-door  activities  can  serve  as  an  extra 
“punch”  for  us  Mennonites  because  they  offer  a 
setting  where  myths  about  Mennonites  can  be 
dispelled.  The  informal  setting,  personal  interac- 
tion, and  relaxed  atmosphere  put  everyone  on  a 
common  level.  Breaking  this  social  barrier  may  be 
the  first  step  in  helping  your  neighbor  eventually 
become  a vital  part  of  your  church. 

— G.  Edwin  Bontrager 
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Church  news 


Preparing  their  report  to  the  MCC  Canada  board  are  four  of  the  six  students  who  attended 
the  meeting  as  observers:  (left  to  right)  Krista  Steinmann,  Michael  Huebert,  Krista  Neu- 
staedter,  and  Connie  Lepp.  MCC  invited  all  the  Canadian  Mennonite  colleges  to  send  a 
representative. 

Cold  War  thaw  settles  into 
MCC  Canada  agenda 


The  Cold  War  thaw  settled  into  much  of 
the  agenda  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Canada  board  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  unseasonably  mild  weather,  Jan. 
18-20,  in  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  “Do  we  re- 
spond to  Russia  because  we  have  won,  or 
because  we  have  new  chances  to  serve  and 
learn?”  asked  MCC  executive  secretary 
John  Lapp  in  an  opening  meditation. 

He  reported  MCC’s  official  return  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  first  time  since  1926 
last  year,  with  earthquake  relief  workers  in 
Armenia,  with  a representative  in  Moscow 
for  the  summer,  and  a Mennonite  Health 
Services  tour  in  the  fall.  He  announced 
plans  for  a new  program  in  Romania  and 
the  opening  of  a Moscow  office  together 
with  Mennonite  Economic  Development 
Associates. 

The  mood  of  the  board  was  one  of 
service,  but  it  was  tempered  by  a question 
posed  at  a recent  meeting  of  educators  in 
Africa:  “If  MCC  is  diverted  to  Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe,  will  this  mean  less  atten- 
tion to  southern  countries?”  “No,  it  won’t,” 
promised  Ray  Brubacher,  who  represented 
MCC  at  the  meeting. 

“But  we  will  be  sorely  tempted,”  cau- 
tioned Larry  Kehler.  As  director  of  MCC 
Canada’s  overseas  work  starting  next  fall, 
Kehler  will  administer  the  new  Soviet 
Union  program.  One  “subtle  tension,”  sug- 
gested board  member  Henry  Rempel,  is 
that  there  may  be  more  matching  govern- 
ment money  available  for  Eastern  Europe. 


There  is  some  indication,  he  said,  “that 
Canada’s  Eastern  European  aid  will  be 
rolled  into  the  Canadian  International  De- 
velopment Agency  budget,”  which  is 
shrinking. 

Rempel  noted  the  strong  private-sector 
lobby  on  CIDA  to  “work  only  on  projects 
that  will  generate  exports  for  Canada.” 
Last  April’s  federal  budget  cut  Canada’s 
total  foreign  aid  by  $360  million,  or  about 
16  percent.  “The  longer-term  conservative 
agenda  is  beginning  to  show  itself,”  wrote 
Bert  Lobe  in  his  report  to  the  board.  The 
board  voiced  support  for  the  Canadian 
Council  for  International  Cooperation 
campaign  to  stop  further  erosion  of 
Canada’s  foreign-aid  budget. 

On  another  matter,  reduced  East-West 
tensions  gave  the  board  a new  angle  for 
speaking  against  the  proposed  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  base  in  Goose 
Bay,  Lab.  Board  member  John  Redekop 
noted  the  irony  of  Canada  even  consider- 
ing a NATO  base  when  the  Cold  War  is 
thawing.  He  called  for  an  emergency  meet- 
ing with  the  prime  minister  to  protest  the 
plans. 

By  the  end  of  the  two-day  meeting,  Bill 
Janzen,  who  directs  the  Ottawa  office,  had 
drafted  a letter  to  Canadian  External  Af- 
fairs Secretary  Joe  Clark.  “We  have  long 
opposed  the  NATO  center,  in  part  because 
of  its  implications  for  the  Innu  people,”  it 
said.  “We  now  feel  that  the  factors  with 
which  the  government  has  justified  the 


center,  namely  the  existence  of  threatening 
communist  powers  in  Eastern  Europe  . . . 

have  changed  drastically Security  for 

Canadians  and  for  people  everywhere  calls 
for  a different  signal  and  a different  allo- 
cation of  resources.” 

Turning  to  finances,  treasurer  Art 
Driedger  brought  the  good  news  that  an 
expected  deficit  for  1989  turned  into  a 
sizable  surplus.  The  major  boost  came  in 
contributions  from  individuals  and  the  600 
supporting  congregations  across  Canada — 
$624,000  more  than  budgeted  for  in  1989 
and  $1.15  million  more  than  they  gave  in 
the  previous  year. 

Responses  to  the  Armenian  earthquake 
and  Hurricane  Hugo  account  for  only  a 
portion  of  the  increase,  speculated 
Driedger.  He  couldn’t  explain  the  rest, 
given  prairie  droughts  and  recession  in 
some  parts  of  Canada. 

The  1989  surplus  of  $1.3  million  includes 
$1.1  million  for  Selfhelp  Crafts  Canada  and 
$800,000  in  the  operating  fund.  At  the  end 
of  1989,  MCC  Canada  had  a $600,000 
deficit  in  Canadian  Foodgrains  Bank. 

The  board  approved  a budget  of  just 
over  $20  million  for  1990,  with  about  $6 
million  expected  from  donations,  $1  mil- 
lion from  contributions  to  Canadian  Food- 
grains  Bank,  $8  million  from  government 
grants,  $4  million  from  Selfhelp  Craft  sales, 
and  the  remainder  from  Voluntary  Service 
earnings  and  other  sources. 

Despite  the  1989  surplus,  board  chair 
Jake  Harder  called  MCC  “financially  vul- 
nerable.” He  called  for  “a  structure  to 
acquire  funds  on  short  notice — a plan  to 
be  used  in  emergencies.”  He  also  warned: 
“Let’s  not  be  drawn  into  popular  but 
ephemeral  projects.” 

— Ron  Rempel  for  Meetinghouse 


Craft  groups  say 
‘thank  you’ 
for  Self  help  funds 

In  1989  Selfhelp  Crafts  surplus  funds 
purchased  tools  for  woodworkers  in  Haiti, 
provided  training  for  jewelry  crafters  in 
Kenya,  supplemented  a fund  to  repair  the 
flood-damaged  homes  of  batik  producers 
in  Bangladesh,  and  sponsored  a public 
exhibition  of  ceramics  from  Peru. 

Paul  Leatherman,  former  Selfhelp  Crafts 
director,  says  that  when  Selfhelp,  a Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  job-creation 
program,  distributed  a total  of  $22,063  to 
110  craft-producing  groups  last  summer, 
no  one  expected  the  resulting  “thank-you” 
letters  and  unsolicited  reports  of  how  the 
money  was  used. 

One-time  grants  for  the  discretionary 
use  of  the  producers  were  based  on  Self- 
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help  purchases  from  each  group.  This  ini- 
tial experiment  was  part  of  a recently 
established  system  to  return  surplus  oper- 
ating funds  to  producers  through  loans  and 
grants. 

Leatherman  said  the  letters  revealed 
that  “producer  groups  used  this  money 
responsibly,  apparently  very  much  within 
the  guidelines  we  suggested  in  the  letters 
sent  with  the  checks.” 

Both  Equitable  Marketing  Association 
of  India  and  Undugu  Society  of  Kenya 
deposited  their  allotments  in  revolving 
credit  funds  that  provide  interest-free 
loans  to  craftspeople,  money  that  is  used 
to  purchase  raw  materials  and  tools. 

Village  Weaver  handicrafts  in  Thailand 
said  its  check’s  arrival  “coincided  with 
what  we  hope  will  be  a successful  although 
very  small  venture.”  The  money  will  help 
purchase  equipment  to  display  crocheted 
articles  for  sale  locally,  in  an  effort  to 
increase  income  for  poor  and  uneducated 
young  women. 

The  St.  Louis  Mission  Center  in  the 
Philippines  used  its  funds  to  buy  two 
exhaust  fans  for  its  workshop.  Their  rep- 
resentative said  that  the  fresh  air  the  fans 
provide  is  a “benefit  to  all  and  a remem- 
brance of  you.” 

Paul  Myers,  current  Selfhelp  director, 
says,  “The  producers’  responses  have  been 
very  positive.  Many  said  this  experiment 
clearly  indicates  how  seriously  Selfhelp 
views  its  partnership  with  them.” 

Young  adults  from 
Zaire  & North  America 
sing,  share,  learn 

Zairian  and  North  American  members  of 
a recently  formed  Youth  Discovery  Team 
are  learning  that  living  and  singing  to- 
gether as  an  intercultural  group  can  be 
enriching.  During  their  first  two  months 
together  the  team  members  have  dealt 
with  differing  styles  of  music  and  numer- 
ous languages  and  cultural  settings  on  a 
backdrop  of  historical  tensions  and  misun- 
derstandings between  locals  and  foreign- 
ers in  Africa. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  began 
the  Youth  Discovery  Team  program  to 
involve  young  people  in  MCC’s  interna- 
tional efforts  and  to  promote  North/South 
exchange.  North  American  and  interna- 
tional young  adults  together  study  the 
Bible,  do  service  projects,  and  live  in  a new 
culture.  Currently  teams  are  in  Africa, 
Central  America,  and  Indonesia. 

The  African  Youth  Discovery  Team  has 
10  members:  five  Zairians,  three  Ameri- 
cans, and  two  Canadians.  Five  Mennonite 
groups  are  represented  in  the  team,  which 
varies  in  age  from  19  to  33  and  has  four 
women  and  six  men.  Original  plans  in- 
cluded European  Mennonites,  but  the 
short  planning  process  limited  European 


involvement. 

Three  team  members  provide  leader- 
ship: Alan  Gibbons  oversees  the  group’s 
activities,  Marcella  Hostetler  directs  the 
music,  and  Rollin  Mukanza  is  responsible 
for  group  logistics  and  finances. 

The  team  was  launched  in  Kinshasa,  the 
capital  of  Zaire,  on  Nov.  11,  when  the  five 
North  Americans  arrived  from  Burkina 
Faso  where  they  had  taken  an  intensive 
French  course.  The  team  spent  the  first 
three  weeks  in  Kinshasa,  then  traveled  to 
four  Mennonite  centers  in  Zaire  during  the 
next  three  weeks.  A final  week  in  Kinshasa, 
where  they  celebrated  Christmas  together, 
was  spent  resting  and  reflecting  on  the  first 
leg  of  the  experience  together. 

On  Dec.  30  the  team  traveled  to  Chad 
for  a month  of  activities.  On  Jan.  31  the 
team  arrived  in  North  America  for  a six- 
month  schedule  of  events,  culminating  at 
Assembly  12  of  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence in  Winnipeg,  Man. 

“I  originally  had  apprehensions  about 
bringing  the  styles  of  music  together,”  said 
Hostetler,  who  is  from  Philadelphia,  “but 
I’ve  been  happy  with  the  way  the  team  has 
evolved  musically.”  She  noted  that  the 
Zairian  style  is  more  aural,  more  full- 
voiced, and  less  nuanced.  Many  Zairian 
musicians  do  not  read  music  but  use  the 
solfege  (do,  re,  mi)  method.  “It  was  difficult 
at  first  to  get  a good  blend  of  voices  since 
we  come  from  different  vocal  styles,” 
added  Hostetler.  She  also  remarked  that 
the  North  Americans  originally  had  diffi- 
culty accepting  the  fact  that  learning  music 
orally  means  the  music  can  change  as 
practices  go  on. 

The  team  has  learned  songs  in  many 
languages  and  unique  styles.  Chocke 
Muhaku  plays  guitar  and  has  composed  a 
number  of  songs.  When  the  group  visited 
Muhaku’s  village  of  Nyanga,  they  worked 
with  the  choir  with  whom  he  usually  sings 
to  learn  some  new  songs  and  recorded 
them.  They  learned  other  songs  from 
South  Africa  and  North  America. 

Members  of  the  group  were  chosen  not 
only  for  musical  ability  but  for  their  flexi- 


bility and  spiritual  maturity.  Each  morning 
they  spend  30  to  60  minutes  in  prayer  and 
meditation.  Members  are  strongly  commit- 
ted to  making  group  decisions  and  working 
on  problems  collectively. 

The  discipline  of  using  French  as  the 
group  language  has  proved  tiring  for  some 
but  has  also  promoted  group  unity.  When 
the  Zairians  switch  to  local  languages  and 
the  North  Americans  use  English  some 
people  are  left  out  of  the  conversation. 

“Youth  Discovery  Team  is  now  our  new 
family,”  says  Mukanza,  who  is  from 
Kinshasa  and  is  a former  participant  in  the 
MCC  International  Visitor  Exchange  Pro- 
gram. He  notes  that  during  the  seven 
weeks  together  in  Zaire,  the  Zairian  mem- 
bers attempted  to  limit  their  contacts  with 
family  members  since  they  knew  the  North 
Americans  would  feel  isolated. 

Gibbons,  from  Browns  Mills,  N.J.,  regrets 
that  the  team  did  not  have  more  in-depth 
contact  with  choirs  and  individual  Zairians. 
But  he  notes  that  the  team’s  experience  in 
Zaire  encouraged  the  churches  in  several 
ways:  “Singing  a variety  of  songs  including 
some  from  Zaire  affirms  the  Zairian  musical 
tradition.  Our  singing  could  attract  more 
young  people  to  join  local  choirs  that  are  an 
instrumental  part  of  Christian  education  for 
youth  in  Zaire.” 

Gibbons  also  remarks  that  an  interna- 
tional and  inter-Mennonite  group  commu- 
nicates a lot  of  positive  images  where 
relations  between  locals  and  foreigners 
have  not  always  been  good.  Seeing  Zair- 
ians and  North  Americans  interacting  and 
living  together  removes  some  stereotypes, 
he  says.  “One  person  was  amazed  that  the 
North  Americans  and  Zairians  were  actu- 
ally on  the  same  financial  level  within  the 
group.” 

Racial  and  cultural  sensitivities  are  on 
the  daily  agenda  of  the  team.  However, 
sharing  the  same  faith  and  a strong  love  of 
music  has  gone  a long  way  in  uniting  10 
young  adults  from  many  Mennonite  and 
ethnic  groups  into  a cohesive  team  where 
frustrations  are  addressed  and  many  joys 
are  shared. 


The  members  of  the  Youth  Discovery  Team  are:  Back  row  (left  to  right)— Chocke  Muhaku 
of  Nyanga,  Zaire;  Keith  Meyers  of  Kitchener,  Ont.;  Alan  Gibbons  of  Browns  Mills,  N.J.;  Rollin 
Mukanza  of  Kinshasa,  Zaire;  and  Nduku  Woyu-konde  of  Kinshasa.  Front  row— Rhonda  Miller 
of  Kalona,  Iowa;  Maweshi  Mbenza  Panzi  of  Kinshasa;  Carla  Thielmann  of  Elm  Creek,  Man.; 
Kizala  Kababm’-A-Kab’  of  Debonhomme,  Zaire;  and  Marcella  Hostetler  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Betty  Brunk  explains  how  to  create  a “gene-o-gram”  to  help  people  gain  insights  into  their 
family  systems  to  better  understand  their  background.  Looking  on  is  Truman,  her  husband. 


EMC&S  Ministers  Week 
explores  good  and  bad 
of  ministry  today 

It  is  the  best  of  times  and  the  worst  of 
times  to  be  in  church  leadership.  On  one 
hand,  the  expectations  and  responsibilities 
placed  on  pastors  and  lay  leaders  for  the 
spiritual  and  emotional  well-being  of  con- 
gregations seem  almost  impossible  to 
achieve.  On  the  other,  the  opportunities 
and  resources  available  to  bring  help  and 
healing  to  both  members  and  attenders 
make  the  present  era  the  most  exciting  and 
challenging  ever  to  be  in  ministry. 

Such  sentiments  surfaced  repeatedly  at 
the  annual  School  for  Leadership  Training, 
also  known  as  Ministers  Week,  held  Jan. 
15-18  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary.  Some  280  pastors  and  lay  lead- 
ers gathered  to  explore  the  theme,  “The 
Congregation:  a Healing  Community.” 

In  both  corporate  sessions  and  in  daily 
classes,  it  became  apparent  that  churches 
and  their  leaders  are  facing  problems  that 
once  were  either  closely  guarded  secrets 
or  deemed  off-limits  to  the  church.  Physi- 
cal and  sexual  abuse,  homosexuality, 
AIDS,  abortion,  alcoholism,  and  drug  ad- 
diction were  among  the  “toxic  issues” 
identified  and  discussed  by  participants  in 
the  12  daily  workshops. 

Truman  Brunk,  copastor  of  Blooming 
Glen  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  and  his  wife, 
Betty,  director  of  employee  assistance  pro- 
grams at  Penn  Foundation  for  Mental 
Health,  led  a class  on  “What  Hurts  and 
What  Heals”  in  the  congregation. 

Truman  said  he  has  found  that  “some- 
times where  a person  sits  in  the  sanctuary 
is  a statement  of  need,”  noting:  “These 
persons  may  be  aware  that  they  are  coming 
before  the  divine,  and  for  that  reason  take 
the  rearmost  pew.” 

“Persons  on  the  fringe  of  church  life  and 
those  who  display  signs  of  personal  crises 
may  indicate  that  they  are  in  touch  with 


painful,  threatening,  and  anxiety-produc- 
ing truths,”  he  said.  “Their  behavior 
doesn’t  necessarily  indicate  that  the 
church  has  failed.  It  may  mean  that  the 
church  is  about  its  business.” 

Such  situations,  however,  should  be 
viewed  not  as  insolvable  problems  but  as 
opportunities  to  minister,  the  couple  de- 
clared. Betty  cited  the  importance  of  “un- 
derstanding personal  and  family  histories” 
when  ministering  to  persons,  noting  that 
“sharing  these  backgrounds  will  give  valu- 
able clues  to  uncovering  sources  of  conflict 
and  discovering  possible  remedies.” 
Thorny  questions  of  how  and  when  to 
offer  support  and  counsel  to  hurting  peo- 
ple repeatedly  pricked  and  prodded  the 
participants  in  class  discussions:  If  we 
pretend  that  certain  problems  aren’t  in  our 
midst,  aren’t  we  actually  encouraging  dis- 
honesty? How  does  one  hate  the  sin  and 
love  the  sinner?  How  is  confidentiality 
maintained  when  an  issue  will  eventually 
affect  the  entire  congregation? 

“When  you  counsel  a parishioner  or  lis- 
ten to  a friend,  you  are  providing  a safe 
place— a sanctuary — where  the  hurting 
person  can  remember  and  name  the  hurt,” 
Betty  told  the  class.  “As  they  share  their 
story,  healing  comes.” 


Twins  Roy  Yoder  (left)  and  Ray  Yoder  enjoy  a 
break  between  classes  at  the  School  for 
Leadership  Training.  Both  are  currently  pas- 
tors in  Franconia  Conference— Ray  at  Doyles- 
town  and  Roy  at  Bally. 


MCC  invites 
contributions  to 
Taxes  for  Peace  Fund 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Peace  Section  is  inviting  contributions  for 
the  1990  Taxes  for  Peace  Fund.  The  fund, 
established  in  1972,  gives  people  who  want 
to  withhold  war  taxes  a way  to  contribute 
their  money  toward  peaceful  purposes. 
While  contributing  to  this  fund  is  a sym- 
bolic action  and  not  a legal  alternative  to 
paying  the  tax,  many  people  have  found  it 
a meaningful  way  to  demonstrate  their 
commitment  to  peace. 

Last  year,  $5,750  in  Taxes  for  Peace 
money  was  divided  between  the  National 
Campaign  for  a Peace  Tax  Fund  and  Chris- 
tian Peacemaker  Teams.  This  year’s  con- 
tributions will  be  divided  the  same  way. 

The  National  Campaign  for  a Peace  Tax 
Fund  seeks  to  enact  the  U.S.  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Bill,  which  would  give  those  consci- 
entiously opposed  to  war  a way  to  pay  100 
percent  of  their  taxes  by  designating  the 
military  percentage  to  a separate  fund  for 
peace-enhancing  programs.  Christian 
Peacemaker  Teams  is  an  initiative  of 
North  American  Mennonite  and  related 
churches  to  develop  and  support  more 
assertive  peacemaking. 

Since  1977  MCC  constituents  have  con- 
tributed more  than  $75,000  to  the  Taxes 
for  Peace  Fund.  Among  other  projects,  the 
money  has  funded  reconstruction  efforts 
in  Indochina,  aided  victims  of  violence  in 
Guatemala,  and  supported  the  MCC  U.S. 
Peace  Section. 

The  following  excerpt  is  from  one  of 
several  dozen  letters  sent  to  the  U.S.  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  1989  by  contrib- 
utors to  the  Taxes  for  Peace  Fund:  “We 
will  sleep  better  tonight  than  if  we  would 
be  helping  to  keep  the  murder  machine 
going  for  the  United  States.  And  hopefully, 
all  the  people  of  the  world  will  sleep  better 
when  we  can  all  stop  financing  their  death 
threats  and  death  squads.”  (John  and  San- 
dra Drescher-Lehman,  Richmond,  Va.) 

Checks  for  the  Taxes  for  Peace  Fund 
should  be  made  payable  to  “MCC,  Taxes  for 
Peace.”  They  should  be  mailed  to  MCC  U.S. 
Peace  Section  at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

More  information  about  the  U.S.  Peace 
Tax  Fund  Bill  is  available  from  the  Na- 
tional Campaign  for  a Peace  Tax  Fund  at 
2121  Decatur  PI.  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20008.  Additional  information  about  Chris- 
tian Peacemaker  Teams  can  be  obtained 
from  CPT  at  1821  W.  Cullerton  St.,  Chi- 
cago, IL  60608. 

An  information  packet  on  military-tax 
opposition  is  available  for  $3  from  MCC 
U.S.  Peace  Section.  It  contains  varying 
theological  positions  on  the  war-tax  issue 
and  materials  about  tax  laws  and  legal 
concerns  for  the  tax  resister.  Updated 
materials  are  available  for  those  who  pur- 
chased earlier  editions  of  the  packet. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Helen  Lindhorst,  Cambridge,  Ont. 

Wow!  How  the  Lord  was  with  you, 
that  in  the  same  issue  (Jan.  16)  you 
printed  the  “Mennoscope”  item  about 
David  Hayden’s  vigil  for  the  homeless, 
you  also  printed  Lamar  Witmer’s 
“Human  Graffitti.”  I pray  that  both 
articles  will  really  penetrate  ail  of  us 
rich,  selfish  Mennonites. 

I have  always  supported  David  in  all 
his  times  of  fasting  for  the  poor.  David 
reminds  me  of  Isaiah,  when  God  asked 
him  to  do  such  outlandish  things — like 
walk  naked.  These  were  asked  of  him  to 
get  the  attention  of  people  to  see  the 
Lord  anew.  Few  would  have  been  willing 
so  to  obey. 

Lamar’s  article  tells  me  we  all  need  a 
new  vision  of  Christ  and  his  deep  heart 
for  all  the  disadvantaged  people.  My 
prayer  is,  Dare  I have  such  faith  that 
many  of  us  look  at  our  lives,  our 
wardrobes,  our  checkbooks,  our  incomes, 
and  the  way  we  spend  on  self? 

God’s  work  needs  a new  way  for  all  of 
us  to  respond  in  giving,  in  really  truly 
feeling  and  acting  for  all  the  deep  needs 
of  the  poor  and  our  needs  as  Christ  can 
touch  us,  if  we  are  open  and  ready  to 
respond.  Nowl 

Anna  M.  Buckwalter,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

This  is  in  response  to  “Baptism  at 
Age  30”  in  “Hear,  Hear!”  (Jan.  9).  To 
me  it  would  have  been  torture  to  live  in 
guilt  for  over  18  years.  It  was  conviction 
of  sin  and  faith  in  Christ’s  forgiveness  in 
taking  my  sins  on  him  on  the  cross.  I 
had  a born-again  experience.  And  I am 
glad  this  was  followed  by  my  acceptance 
into  the  church  by  water  baptism.  I 
appreciate  what  the  Mennonite  Church 
has  stood  for — believer’s  baptism.  And 
to  think  how  many  suffered  for  standing 
for  believer’s  baptism  in  the  1500s!  I 
understand  there  were  youth  at  that 
time  also. 

There  may  be  some  who  say  they  did 
not  know  what  they  were  doing,  but  that 
was  not  the  case  with  me.  The  devil  has 
his  hold  on  the  youth,  and  the  “Hear, 
Hear!”  author  is  saying  let  them  alone 
until  they  are  30.  Yes,  Jesus  was 
baptized  when  he  was  30,  but  that  was 
the  age  when  the  priest  took  his  office. 
Christ  did  not  have  to  repent  and  make 
a commitment  to  the  godly  way  of  fife, 
to  the  body  of  Christ. 


In  my  case,  there  was  no  pressure  of 
parents  or  teachers  or  peers.  It  was 
strictly  my  wish.  It  was  during 
evangelistic  services,  but  I remember 
having  conviction  a year  or  two  before. 
That  was  more  than  60  years  ago.  I 
thank  the  Lord  for  Christ,  for  salvation, 
and  for  the  church.  I would  love  to  see 
many  more  come  to  the  Lord  in  full 
commitment.  I thank  the  Lord  for  his 
faithful  ones  through  the  years. 


Sue  Derstine,  Telford,  Pa. 

I serve  as  a waitress  at  a large  family 
restaurant  in  a Mennonite  area  and  want 
to  respond  to  the  Jan.  2 “Hear,  Hear!” 
article  on  tipping.  Mennonites  have 
earned  an  unfortunate  reputation  for 
being  “cheap”  tippers.  If  you  could  hear 
what  I have  heard  behind  the  scenes 
regarding  different  customers  you  would 
be  aware  of  the  possible  influence  and 
witness  you  could  be  to  your  server.  In 
my  eyes  tipping  low  is  a poor  witness. 

Do  we  as  Mennonites  really  want  to  be 
known  as  “cheap”? 

By  not  tipping  or  tipping  low  you  are 
not  hurting  the  owner,  only  the  waiter  or 
waitress.  Isn’t  he  or  she  entitled  to  earn 
a living  like  anyone  else?  If  we  would 
continually  receive  low  tips  for  good 
service,  our  attitude  and  desire  to  do  a 
good  job  lessens  greatly.  I believe  in 
tipping  according  to  the  service  you 
have  received  for  that  particular  meal. 

If  Jesus  came  to  a contemporary 
restaurant  today  and  received  friendly, 
prompt  service,  I believe  he’d  tip 
willingly  and  generously.  Jesus  is  the 
type  of  customer  we  would  enjoy  serving 
again  and  again.  Isn’t  that  a better 
witness  for  the  Lord? 


Tinnie  Cartwright,  Calico  Rock,  Ark. 

I would  like  to  respond  to  the  Jan.  2 
“Hear,  Hear!”  article  on  “Mennonites 
and  Mechanical  Music.”  I think  it  is  a 
rather  narrow  view.  Can  joyous 
adoration  to  God  only  come  through  the 
human  voice?  Do  not  the  psalms  speak 
of  praising  God  on  the  different 


instruments?  Why  is  “inspiration” 
considered  a horrible  word?  Without 
inspiration,  men  and  women  would  not 
have  been  able  to  write  the  great  hymns 
we  enjoy. 

I believe  church  music  will  progress 
and  change.  Without  some  change  there 
is  stagnation.  The  author  asks,  “Do  we 
come  to  church  to  give  or  get?”  We 
come  to  give,  to  minister  to  others.  We 
also  come  in  our  need  to  receive.  The 
author  says  never  encourage  listening  to 
hymns.  Never!  I often  listen  to  hymns 
and  receive  encouragement,  comfort, 
and  inspiration. 

The  talented  people  in  our 
denomination  that  play  instruments 
should  be  free  to  use  their  talents  in  our 
worship  services.  I will  say  I hope  we 
always  maintain  our  ability  to  sing  a 
cappella.  However,  I believe  the  Creator 
of  such  a variety  of  people  and  things 
enjoys  that  variety,  and  our  different 
ways  of  worship  are  pleasing  to  him. 

S.  Roy  Kaufman,  Sterling,  111. 

In  response  to  Freeman  Miller’s 
uncritical  assumption  of  continued 
urbanization  (“Facing  the  ’90s,”  Dec. 

26),  I would  like  to  ask  what  he  thinks 
cities  live  on.  Air?  It’s  fine  and  good  to 
celebrate  our  deliverance  from  our  rural 
heritage  if  we  wish  to  do  that,  but  it  is 
incumbent  on  urban  people  as  much  as 
on  rural  people  to  ask  about  the 
sustainability  of  their  way  of  life. 

And  how  can  anyone,  writing  today 
about  the  critical  issues  for  the  church 
in  the  new  decade,  never  once  in  13 
points  mention  the  church’s  response  to 
the  ecological  crisis?  I suppose  the 
second  question  answers  the  first.  If  one 
is  ignorant  of  ecological  principles  and 
the  way  in  which  the  city  violates  them, 
then  one  can  blithely  assume  continued 
urbanization.  But  what  does  that  say 
about  our  church’s  ability  to  deal  with 
the  realities  the  new  decade  will 
inevitably  force  upon  us?  And  I 
personally  doubt  that  Nature  will  spare 
us  simply  because  we’re  dealing  with 
important  spiritual  issues. 


Pontius'  Puddle 
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Mennoscope 


Former  longtime  Goshen  College  professor 
Samuel  Witmer,  101,  died  on  Feb.  2 in 
Goshen,  Ind.  He  was  a biology  professor  1915- 
66.  He  also  served  as  a weather  observer  for  the 
U.S.  Weather  Service  1915-69.  Witmer  was  a 
noted  naturalist,  having  discovered  and  classi- 
fied a variety  of  plants.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  the  only  living  person  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Goshen  faculty  before  and  after 
the  college  was  closed  for  one  year  in  the  1920s. 
Witmer  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife, 
Sana  Troyer.  His  second  wife,  Nellie  Miller 
Mann,  survives. 

More  Bible  commentaries  are  on  their  way 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  5,000  sets  of  the 
William  Barclay  New  Testament  Commentary 
in  the  Russian  language  were  shipped  recently 
from  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  where  they 
were  printed.  The  commentary  project  is  a joint 
effort  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Baptist 
World  Alliance,  and  the  All-Union  Council  of 
Evangelical  Christians/Baptists  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  latest  shipment  of  75,000  books, 
valued  at  $250,000,  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
Moscow  in  time  for  the  44th  congress  of  the 
All-Union  Council  Feb.  20-25. 

A Chicago  area  group  is  on  a month-long 
fast  for  peace  in  El  Salvador.  The  25  people 
started  their  fast  on  Jan.  21  at  St.  James  Epis- 
copal Cathedral  with  a worship  service  attended 
by  Salvadoran  refugees  and  representatives  of 
various  denominations  in  the  city.  Services  will 
also  be  held  in  other  churches  during  the  fast, 
concluding  at  Reba  Place  Fellowship — a Breth- 
ren/Mennonite  congregation — on  Feb.  18.  David 
Janzen,  a Reba  Place  member  and  one  of  the 
fasters,  said  he  saw  his  participation  as  a fitting 
“part  of  all  the  work  we  have  done  with  other 
forms  of  support  for  Salvadoran  refugees 
through  the  Underground  Railroad.”  More  than 
50  people  from  Reba  Place  are  joining  the  fast 
for  selected  periods  of  time. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  notched  a 
victory  for  the  environment  recently  when  an 
American  firm  scrapped  plans  for  a tree-farm  and 
pulp-mill  project  in  Indonesia.  MCC  had  earlier 
written  to  Scott  Paper  Company  to  question  its 
plans  in  the  eastern  province  of  Irian  Jaya.  Local 
people  and  MCC  workers  there  were  concerned 
about  further  depletion  of  Indonesia’s  rain  for- 
ests. In  addition  to  ecological  damage,  questions 
were  raised  about  the  cultural  impact  of  the 
project  on  local  people,  whose  livelihood  and 
farming  patterns  are  already  threatened  by  flood- 
ing caused  by  over-logging. 

A wide  variety  of  appropriate  technology 
for  rural  areas  was  exhibited  at  a recent 
exposition  cosponsored  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  in  Bangladesh.  On  display  were 
water  pumps,  rice  hullers,  silk-twisting  ma- 
chines, solar  stoves,  beekeeping  equipment,  and 
others.  All  are  low-cost,  small-scale,  and  labor- 
intensive — and  therefore  appropriate  for  poor 
rural  areas.  All  use  locally  available  materials 
and  renewable  energy  sources.  The  event  was 
held  at  Bangladesh  University  of  Engineering 
and  Technology  in  the  capital  city  of  Dhaka.  It 
provided  an  opportunity  for  representatives  of 
the  12  participating  government  and  nongovern- 
ment agencies  to  evaluate  the  technologies  and 
exchange  ideas  for  new  ones. 

Two  house  churches  have  organized  them- 
selves as  a congregation  in  Virginia.  Calling 
themselves  Family  of  Hope,  15  people  signed  as 


Roofs  for  St.  Croix.  Mennonite  Di- 
saster Service  volunteers  are  still  at 
work  in  St.  Croix,  repairing  houses 
damaged  by  Hurricane  Hugo  last  Sep- 
tember. Clockwise  from  bottom  left 
are  Tim  Hagey  of  Telford,  Pa.;  Brent 
Kaufman  of  Souderton,  Pa.;  Alvin 
Stobbe  of  Langley,  B.C.;  and  Bill 
Steckley  of  Miller  Lake,  Ont.  MDS  is 
being  “flooded  with  requests  for  roof 
repair,”  said  MDS  coordinator  Lowell 
Detweiler,  who  visited  St.  Croix, 
which  is  part  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands, in  January.  The  57  volunteers 
who  have  served  or  are  serving  in  St. 
Croix  have  so  far  repaired  about  40 
roofs. 

Detweiler  expects  MDS  will  con- 
tinue work  in  St.  Croix  through  May. 
Currently  MDS  is  looking  for  facili- 
ties to  house  larger  MDS  groups. 

More  than  100  North  American  Men- 
nonites  have  volunteered  to  go  to  St. 
Croix,  but  MDS  has  been  able  to  ar- 
range adequate  accommodations  for 
only  about  25  each  month.  Peter 
Heide  of  Clearbook,  B.C.,  says  that 
personal  relationships  formed  in  St. 
Croix  were  meaningful.  “One  woman 
and  her  son  would  come  each  day  to 
our  vehicle,  hold  hands,  and  say  a 
prayer  of  thankfulness  over  us,”  he  re- 
calls. “It  was  touching.” 


charter  members  at  a recent  “covenanting  re- 
treat.” The  house  churches  are  in  Harrisonburg 
and  Keezletown.  They  hold  meetings  separately 


twice  a month  and  together  twice  a month. 

Aldus  Wingard  marked  the  50th  anniversary 
of  his  ordination  by  preaching  at  his  own 
celebration  recently  at  Thomas  Mennonite 
Church  of  Hollsopple,  Pa.  The  occasion  was 
exactly  50  years  to  the  day  since  his  ordination 
at  that  church.  He  was  the  pastor  of  the  Thomas 
congregation  for  29  years  and  then  continued  as 
a bishop  and  later  overseer  in  Allegheny  Confer- 
ence. During  his  entire  ministry  he  served  with- 
out a salary,  earning  his  livelihood  in  several 
occupations. 

A new  Guatemalan  Mennonite  is  receiving 
opposition  from  his  community  because  of 
his  Christian  faith.  He  is  Pedro  Garcia,  who 
had  been  a leader  in  the  Kekchi  Indian  village 
of  Chaslau  until  he  became  a Christian  18 
months  ago.  Village  leaders  denounced  him  for 
bringing  in  an  evangelist  and  forbade  him  from 
hiring  any  workers  to  harvest  his  coffee  and 
cacao  crops.  Undaunted,  Garcia  almost 
singlehandedly  constructed  a small  church 
building,  which  was  dedicated  on  Jan.  14.  Allen 
Eshleman,  a missionary  with  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  said  the  Chaslau  area  is  a 
particularly  strong  area  for  traditional  Kekchi 
beliefs  and  practices. 

Several  retired  men  in  Ontario  are  proving 
that  you  are  never  too  old  to  be  a volunteer. 

The  men — Enos  Gingerich,  Joe  Erb,  John  Roth, 
Elworth  Bean,  Bill  Penner,  Albert  Holtz,  and 
Edwin  Reist — donate  their  time  and  energies  at 
the  Selfhelp  Crafts  warehouse  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  in  New  Hamburg.  They  work 
in  the  Pricing  Department.  Their  average  age  is 
71;  Gingerich,  the  oldest,  is  89.  “These  men  are 
faithful,  diligent,  and  consistent,”  says  assistant 
warehouse  manager  Gloria  Yantzi.  “Thousands 
and  thousands  of  items  have  passed  through 
their  hands  over  the  years,  and  we  just  couldn’t 
operate  without  them.” 

Fifteen  Mennonite  mathematicians  from 
across  the  country  got  together  on  Jan.  22 
during  the  American  Mathematical  Society 
meetings  in  Louisville,  Ky.  All  of  them  are 
college  or  university  professors.  Five  of  them  are 
from  Mennonite  schools,  and  the  rest  are  from 
other  colleges  and  universities.  “There  was  good 
fellowship,  and  new  friendships  were  formed  as 
this  group  continues  to  grow,”  said  James  Hart- 
man, who  teaches  at  the  College  of  Wooster. 

A Mennonite  attorney  takes  his  infant  son 
to  work  with  him  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  that 
caught  the  attention  of  Washington  Post  Maga- 
zine. Featured  in  a recent  issue  were  Philip 
Baker-Shenk  and  his  five-month-old  son,  Jesse, 
who  has  accompanied  him  to  the  office  several 
days  a week  since  he  was  three  weeks  old. 
Baker-Shenk’s  schedule  is  more  flexible  than 
that  of  his  wife,  Charlotte.  “I  can  be  a lawyer  the 
rest  of  my  life,  but  I can  only  be  a dad  like  this 
for  a little  while,”  he  says.  Baker-Shenk  works 
for  a law  firm  that  represents  several  American 
Indian  tribes. 

A southwestern  Pennsylvania  congregation 
sent  the  largest  number  of  disaster  volun- 
teers to  hurricane-damaged  Sumter,  S.C.  The 
largest  single  group  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice workers  there  was  25  people  from  Springs 
Mennonite  Church.  They  included  senior  citi- 
zens, teenagers  missing  school  by  permission, 
and  husband/wife  teams.  They  made  the  11- 
hour  journey  in  five  cars  and  stayed  in  the 
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parsonage  of  a local  church.  Working  under  the 
direction  of  MDS  unit  leader  Ira  Landis,  the 
Springs  volunteers  put  new  roofs  on  five  homes. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Alfred  Pilong  was  licensed  as  pastor  of 
Church  of  the  Shepherd,  Edgartown,  Mass.,  on 
Jan.  14.  This  is  a new  congregation  affiliated  with 
Lancaster  Conference. 

• Allen  Dise  was  licensed  as  pastor  of  An- 
drews Bridge  Mennonite  Church,  Christiana, 
Pa.,  on  Dec.  31.  He  succeeds  interim  pastor 
Richard  Buckwalter. 

• Michael  Showalter  became  pastor  of  South 
Flint  (Mich.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  4.  He 
is  a seminary  student  who  was  licensed  to  the 
ministiy  in  Ohio  in  December. 

• Richard  Ross  concluded  a two-year  interim 
pastorate  at  Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  on  Jan.  31.  He  then  began  a term 
in  church  relations  at  Central  Christian  High 
School  in  Kidron. 

•Dean  Roberts  became  interim  pastor  of 
Glade  Mennonite  Church,  Accident,  Md.,  in 
January. 

•Jeffrey  Grosh  was  licensed  as  a pastor  at 
Stony  Brook  Mennonite  Church,  York,  Pa.,  on 
Jan.  7. 

Coming  events: 

• Youth  Convention,  Apr.  6-8,  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  The  16th  annual  event,  planned 
by  EMC  students,  is  for  high  schoolers.  The 
theme  is  “Alternate  Light-Style:  Making  a Dif- 
ference,” and  the  main  speaker  is  urban  youth 
worker  Bart  Campolo.  Also  planned  are  semi- 
nars, recreation,  and  a concert  by  the  Imperials. 
More  information  from  Youth  Convention  at 
EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  toll-free 
(outside  Virginia  and  Canada)  800-368-2665. 


After  30  years.  Albert  Slabach  ter- 
minated his  tenure  as  pastor  of 
Longenecker  Mennonite  Church  of 
Winesburg,  Ohio,  on  Jan.  28.  He  had 
served  more  than  30  years.  A special 
service  marked  the  occasion,  with 
many  friends  and  acquaintances  shar- 
ing remembrances  and  words  of  ap- 
preciation. The  service  was  followed 
by  a fellowship  meal  and  an  “open 
house”  in  honor  of  Slabach  and  his 
wife,  Bertha.  During  Slabach’s  tenure 
as  pastor  the  Longenecker  congrega- 
tion prospered  and  was  twice  en- 
gaged in  building  projects.  During 
this  time  the  congregation  also  cele- 
brated its  150th  anniversary,  being 
one  of  the  first  Mennonite  churches 
in  Holmes  County.  Before  coming  to 
Longenecker,  Slabach  was  a deacon 
at  Farmerstown  Mennonite  Church. 
As  he  leaves,  he  will  continue  to 
serve  as  an  overseer  for  Ohio  Confer- 
ence churches  in  the  county. 


Students  help  EMHS  set  fundraising  record.  For  the  second  time  in  10  years, 
Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  of  Harrisonburg,  Va,  surpassed  its  Christmas 
Work/Fund  Drive  goal  on  the  very  morning  of  celebration.  On  Jan.  3,  seven  cal- 
culators whirred  to  the  tune  of  $153,152  brought  in  by  students  and  staff — sur- 
passing the  original  $152,489  goal.  Participating  in  the  celebration  were  (in  photo) 
development  director  Les  Helmuth  and  Board  of  Directors  chair  Barbara 
Stoltzfus.  The  final  figure  later  in  the  month  was  $166,086 — an  all-time  high. 
Students  will  receive  two  additional  vacation  days  in  the  spring  for  reaching 
their  goal,  and  the  Student  Council  Organization  will  receive  $1,000.  A 29-year 
tradition  at  EMHS,  the  Christmas  Work/Fund  Drive  is  fueled  by  student  partici- 
pation. They  help  set  the  goal  and  solicit  funds  in  at  least  one  of  three  ways. 
They  may  make  five  successful  personal  contacts  or  write  10  letters  or  work 
two  days  and  donate  the  wages  earned.  Many  students  aim  beyond  the  minimums. 


• Open  House,  Feb.  19,  at  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa.  It  is  for 
prospective  students  and  their  parents.  They 
will  learn  about  the  school,  meet  teachers  and 
students,  tour  the  campus,  and  enjoy  music  and 
drama  performances.  More  information  from  the 
school  at  1000  Forty  Foot  Rd.,  Lansdale,  PA 
19446;  phone  215-362-2675. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Executive  director,  International  Assistance 
Mission,  Kabul,  Afghanistan.  This  organization 
is  made  up  of  Christian  workers  involved  in 
medical,  rehabilitation,  and  development  pro- 
jects in  that  country.  The  executive  director 
secures  resources,  develops  plans,  maintains 
relations  with  government  officials,  and  negoti- 
ates protocol  agreements.  Contact  Ron  Yoder  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

• Chief  administrator,  Penn  View  Christian 
School,  Souderton,  Pa.,  starting  in  July.  A mas- 
ter’s degree  is  required.  A principal’s  certificate 
and  administrative  experience  is  desired.  The 
school  has  700  students  in  nursery  through 
eighth  grade.  Contact  Search  Committee  chair 
Dan  Landis  by  Feb.  25  at  105  Barndt  Rd., 
Sellersville,  PA  18960. 

• Administrator , New  Danville  Mennonite 
School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  starting  in  June.  A mas- 
ter’s degree  is  preferred.  The  school  has  220 
students  in  kindergarten  through  eighth  grade. 
Contact  board  chairman  Don  Hess  at  the  school, 
393  Long  Ln.,  Lancaster,  PA  17603;  phone  717- 
464-4506. 

•Administrator/teacher,  Juniata  Mennonite 


School,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  starting  this  sum- 
mer. A master’s  degree  is  preferred,  or  a 
bachelor’s  degree  with  teaching/administrative 
experience.  Contact  Roy  Brubaker  at  the  school, 
Box  278,  McAlisterville,  PA  17049;  phone  717- 
463-2898. 

•Faculty  position  in  music,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  starting  in  the  fall.  This  is  a 
one-year  position  in  the  vocal-choral  area,  with 
course  assignments  in  music  theory/history.  A 
doctorate  is  preferred.  Minorities  and  women 
are  urged  to  apply.  Send  resume  to  Lee  Snyder 
at  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

• Physical/health/driver  education  instructor 
and  athletic  director,  Eastern  Mennonite  High 
School,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  starting  in  the  fall. 
The  instructor  position  is  half-time  and  the 
athletic  position  is  half-time.  Send  resume  to 
David  Yoder  at  EMHS,  801  Parkwood  Dr., 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

• Technology  education  instructor,  Eastern 
Mennonite  High  School,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
starting  in  the  fall.  Required  are  skills  in  wood- 
working, small-engine  repair,  car  care,  technical 
drafting,  and  home  repair/maintenance.  Send 
resume  to  David  Yoder  at  EMHS,  801  Parkwood 
Dr.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

• Executive  director,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Alberta,  starting  in  June.  Contact  board 
member  Jack  Elias  by  Apr.  30  at  943  Cannock 
Rd.  SW,  Calgary,  AB  T2W  1M6;  phone  403-296- 
8027  (business)  or  403-281-1729  (residence). 

Special  meetings:  Richard  and  Jewel 
Showalter,  Irwin,  Ohio,  at  Forest  Hills,  Leola, 
Pa„  Feb.  24-25. 
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New  members: 


Clinton  Frame,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Julie 
Clemmer,  John  Kauffman,  Steve  Collins,  Amber 
Maust,  and  Olivia  Sanchez. 

Williamsburg,  Va.:  Ira  and  Dorothy  Nolt. 

Willow  Springs,  Tiskilwa,  111.:  Pam  Gray. 

Communion,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Jeanette  Buller, 
and  Jim  and  Mary  Jo  Burkett. 

Orrville,  Ohio:  Chuck,  Ponsavan,  Tiffany, 
and  Pam  Chitchalerntham. 

Souderton,  Pa.:  Gary  Wieder,  Carol  Diehl, 
Gwyn  Brenneman,  Traci  Brunstetter,  Jenifer 
Halteman,  Jill  Seasholtz,  and  Joshua  Detweiler. 

Pleasant  View,  North  Lawrence,  Ohio: 
Laura  Hayes,  Philip  Geiser,  Sheila  Immel, 
Janelle  Wengerd,  and  Shawna  Yarnell  by  bap- 
tism and  Bill  Bowman  by  confession  of  faith. 

Oak  Grove,  Smithville,  Ohio:  Bob  Halfhill, 
Carol  Phillimore,  Allister  Phillimore,  and  Linda 
Richer  by  confession  of  faith. 

Bethany,  Bridgewater  Corners,  Vt.:  Beth 
Lynds. 

Bancroft,  Toledo,  Ohio:  Jack  Lofgren  by 
baptism,  and  Karen  and  Dennis  Smith  by  con- 
fession of  faith. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bair,  Lauren  K.  and  Joyann  M.  (Mummert), 
Hanover,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Ellie  Joy,  Jan.  17. 

Groff,  Geoff  and  Janet  (Burkhart),  Strasburg, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Alyssa  Joy,  Jan.  11. 

Jantzi,  Craig  and  Sherlyn  (Miller),  Lenexa, 
Kans.,  second  son,  James  Craig,  Jan.  16. 

Keidel  Clemens,  Jonathan  and  Ruth,  Bang- 
kok, Thailand,  first  child,  Carla  Neary,  born  Aug. 
12,  received  for  adoption,  Dec.  17. 

King,  Samuel  W.  and  Dorothy  (Zeager), 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  third  son,  Philip  Austin, 
Aug.  14. 

Maust,  Clifford  and  Marie  (Miller),  Macon, 
Miss.,  third  son,  David  Anthony,  Jan.  15. 

Metzler,  Alan  and  Jill  (Kauffman),  Reeds- 
ville,  Pa.,  second  son,  Logan  Ross,  Nov.  25. 

Schott,  Karl  and  Debra,  Hanover,  Ont.,  third 
child,  second  son,  Kevin  Thomas,  Jan.  22. 

Schwendeman,  Dan  and  Diane  (Ramseyer), 
Painsville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Chauncey  Arden, 
Jan.  1. 

Spicher,  Keith  and  Regina  (Hartzler),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  first  child,  Aaron  David,  Jan.  16. 

Stutzman,  Merle  and  Grace  (Berkey),  Hub- 
bard, Oreg.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Timothy 
Alan,  born  July  15,  received  for  adoption  Dec. 
22. 

Waybill,  Steven  and  Susan  (Ferguson), 
Worthington,  Ohio,  first  child,  Katherine  Eliza- 
beth, Jan.  25. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Bartsch-DeRolf.  Mark  Bartsch,  State  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  University  cong.,  and  Stephanie 
DeRolf,  Yokohama,  Japan,  Baptist  Church,  by 
Edwin  F.  Rempel  and  Charles  DeRolf,  Dec.  22. 

Bitikofer- Wenger.  Dennis  Bitikofer,  Canton, 


Kans.,  Spring  Valley  cong.,  and  Mary  Wenger, 
Canton,  Kans.,  by  Brad  Penner,  Aug.  12. 

Eash-Yoder.  Maynard  Eash  and  Ada  Mae 
Yoder,  both  of  Wellman,  Iowa,  West  Union 
cong.,  by  Merv  Birky,  Jan.  13. 

Roth-Stuckey.  Stan  Roth  and  Susan 
Stuckey,  both  of  Lockport  cong.,  Stryker,  Ohio, 
by  Lester  Roth,  Dec.  16. 

Tiedt-Yoder.  Tim  Tiedt  and  Marla  Yoder, 
both  of  Neil  Avenue  cong.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan. 
6. 


Obituaries 


Anders,  Mary  Alderfer,  daughter  of  Levi  L. 
and  Edna  D.  Alderfer,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1910;  died  at  Souderton,  Pa., 
Jan.  5,  1990;  aged  79.  On  Sept.  26,  1931,  she  was 
married  to  Marvin  M.  Anders,  who  died  in 
December  1973.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Harlan  A. 
and  Marvin  A.),  8 grandchildren,  8 great-grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Abram  C.  and  Levi  C. 
Alderfer),  and  3 sisters  (Alma  C.  Clemmer, 
Martha  C.  Mininger,  her  twin,  and  Edna  C. 
Freed).  She  was  a member  of  Salford  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan. 
9,  in  charge  of  Willis  A.  Miller,  Curtis  D. 
Godshall,  and  Roy  D.  Musselman;  interment  in 
Salford  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Blank,  Annie  S.  Lapp,  daughter  of  Isaac  S. 
and  Annie  (Smoker)  Lapp,  was  born  in  Lancas- 
ter Co.,  Pa.,  on  Apr.  15,  1900;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  21,  1990;  aged  89. 
She  was  married  to  Amos  L.  Blank,  who  died  on 
Dec.  12,  1961.  Surviving  are  5 sons  (Ira  L.,  Elam 
R.,  Paul  I.,  Alvin  L.,  and  Clair  S.),  5 daughters 
(Ruth  L.,  Rebecca  J.  Stoltzfus,  Esther  G. 
Smoker,  Naomi  L.  Glick,  and  Anna  E.  Sauder), 
33  grandchildren,  35  great-grandchildren,  3 
great-great-grandchildren,  7 stepgrandchildren, 
10  step-great-grandchildren,  6 step- great- great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (David  C.  Lapp),  and 
one  sister  (Fannie  Lapp).  She  was  a member  of 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  25,  in  charge  of  Phil 
Freed,  Richard  Umble,  Merv  Stoltzfus,  and  Bob 
Petersheim;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Martin,  Evelyn  Unsicker,  daughter  of  Alvin 
and  Dorothy  (Kipfer)  Unsicker,  was  born  in 
Tremont,  111.,  on  Mar.  23,  1931;  died  of  cancer 
at  Hopedale  (111.)  Hospital,  Jan.  18,  1990;  aged 
58.  On  Apr.  17,  1949,  she  was  married  to  Vernon 
Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Robert  J.  and  Bradley  J.),  3 daughters  (Pamela 
Storm,  Tamara  Stroud,  and  Melanie  Brandt),  5 
grandchildren,  her  mother,  and  one  sister  (Vir- 
ginia Oswald).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
father  and  one  brother.  She  was  a member  of 
Hopedale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Jan.  20,  in  charge  of  H.  James 
Smith;  interment  in  Hopedale  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery'. 

Schrock,  Matthew  Aaron,  infant  son  of 
Mervin  and  Laura  L.  (Short)  Schrock,  was  born 
in  Findlay,  Ohio,  July  14,  1989;  died  of  sudden 
infant  death  syndrome  on  Dec.  5,  1989;  aged  4 
m.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  maternal  grandpar- 
ents (Theron  and  Mary  Short),  paternal  grand- 
parents (Weston  and  Marilyn  Schrock), 
maternal  great-grandmother  (Leona  Short),  pa- 
ternal great-grandparents  (Waldo  and  Mary 
Schrock),  and  paternal  great-grandfather  (John 
Renz).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  St.  John 
Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  8,  in  charge  of  Ted 
Vander  Ende;  interment  in  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Shantz,  Luella  Mae,  daughter  of  Moses  H. 
and  Catherine  (Martin)  Shantz,  was  born  in 
Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  Mar.  14, 1909;  died  at  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  on  Jan.  17,  1990;  aged  80.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  (Gordon  and 


Vernon)  and  one  sister  (Mary  Jutzi).  She  worked 
at  Provident  Bookstore  (formerly  Golden  Rule 
Bookstore)  in  Kitchener  for  36  years.  She  was  a 
member  of  Nith  Valley  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  20,  in 
charge  of  Harold  Schilk;  interment  in  Blenheim 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Springer,  Joseph  W.,  son  of  John  and  Lena 
Springer,  was  born  in  Champaign  Co.,  111.,  Mar. 
25,  1894;  died  at  Morton,  111.,  on  Jan.  19,  1990; 
aged  95.  On  Sept.  16,  1915,  he  was  married  to 
Emma  Birkey,  who  died  on  Dec.  2,  1986.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Vernon  and  Eugene),  one  daugh- 
ter (Ruth  Wieland),  12  grandchildren,  29 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 great-great-grand- 
children. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (June  Schertz).  He  was  a member  of 
Trinity  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Jan.  22,  in  charge  of  Ed  King, 
Mike  Schneider,  and  Sanford  Yoder;  interment 
in  Roberts  Cemetery. 

Weiand,  William  A.,  son  of  Verne  and  Lottie 
(Filson)  Weiand,  was  bom  in  Milroy,  Pa.,  Oct. 
10,  1920;  died  of  a stroke  at  Freeport,  111.,  Jan. 
7,  1990;  aged  69.  On  Nov.  16,  1949,  he  was 
married  to  Lorene  Gramley,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Roger,  Terry,  and  Glenn), 
9 grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mary  Barranco  and 
Aria  Longoria),  3 stepbrothers,  and  one  stepsis- 
ter. He  was  a member  of  Freeport  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan. 
10,  in  charge  of  Robert  E.  Nolt;  interment  in 
Chapel  Hill  Cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Irene  M. 
Ramseyer  Musser  in  the  Jan.  16  issue,  one  sister 
was  named  Francis  Gudy.  It  should  have  read 
Francis  Gundy.  Also,  the  officiating  minister  was 
Virgil  Gerig,  not  Virgil  Vogt. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission  executive  com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  16-18 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Feb.  22-24 

Mennonite  Health  Association  annual  meeting,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Feb.  23-28 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Newton,  Kans., 
Feb.  28-Mar.  1 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  mission  conference,  Irwin,  Ohio,  Mar. 
2-4 

Allegheny  Conference  delegates  spring  meeting,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Mar.  3 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  5-6 

Ohio  Conference  annual  session,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  8-10 
Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Mar.  9-10 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  9-10 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  10-11 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  13 
Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  15 
Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar. 
16-18 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  22-24 

Conference  on  Menno  Simons,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  23-24 
Vision  95  Mid-Course  Review,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Mar.  26-27 
Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Freeport,  111.,  Mar.  30-31 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Apr.  5-7 
Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  22 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission  Leaders 
Meeting,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  22-25 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Apr.  29 

Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
a variety  of  other  sources. 


Christians  play  leading  role 
in  new  Czechoslovak  government 

Few  could  duplicate  the  rapid  and  re- 
markable rise  to  power  of  Czechoslovakia’s 
new  deputy  premier,  Jan  Camogursky.  Ar- 
rested last  August  on  charges  of  “sub- 
version” and  “incitement,”  Camogursky, 
who  was  released  by  a special  presidential 
decree  in  November,  immediately  joined 
the  political  opposition  group  Civic  Fomm 
in  its  negotiations  with  the  ruling  Commu- 
nist Party.  Perhaps  best  known  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  human  rights  organization 
Charter  77,  he  played  a leading  role  as  a 
lawyer  and  Catholic  layman  in  the  church’s 
resistance  to  the  government. 

Also  involved  in  Czechoslovakia’s  new 
leadership  are  a number  of  Christians  in- 
cluding Pavel  Klener,  the  country’s  new 
minister  of  health,  and  a Catholic;  Francis 
Reindell,  also  a Catholic  and  now  a vice- 
president;  and  Josef  Hromadka,  an  evan- 
gelical theologian  of  the  Church  of  Czech 
Brethren,  now  appointed  a vice-president. 


Membership  in  Chinese  churches 
outstrips  supply  of  pastors 

Membership  growth  has  proved  to  be  a 
mixed  blessing  for  the  church  in  China  as 
the  demand  for  trained  pastors  is  far  ex- 
ceeding the  supply.  Michael  Chute,  Baptist 
Press  correspondent  for  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific, recently  reported  that  “a  church 
opens  in  China  every  36  hours,  and  de- 
mand for  workers  far  exceeds  the  limited 
supply  of  trained  leaders.  Christian  leaders 
call  this  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
Chinese  church  today.” 


Noriega  surrender  leaves  unanswered 
questions  on  church  policy 

Roman  Catholic  leaders  in  the  United 
States  welcomed  the  surrender  of  deposed 
Panamanian  dictator  Manuel  Noriega  and 
said  it  is  time  to  turn  attention  to  the 
long-range  problems  facing  Panama  in  the 
aftermath  of  recent  events.  But  one  U.S. 
church  spokesman  and  the  head  of  a major 
Catholic  peace  group  said  reports  of  Vat- 
ican pressure  on  Noriega  to  leave  the 
embassy  raise  questions  about  the 
church’s  policy  on  diplomatic  refuge. 

Daniel  Pilarczyk,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops, 
welcomed  what  he  described  as  Noriega’s 
voluntary  decision  to  leave  the  Vatican 
embassy  in  Panama  City.  “I  hope  it  is  now 
clear  to  everyone  that  the  action  of  the 
Holy  See  played  a decisive  role  in  bringing 
an  end  to  the  violence  in  Panama  without 


jeopardizing  vital  diplomatic  and  religious 
principles  or  the  processes  of  justice,”  he 
said. 

Mary  Lou  Kownacki,  director  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  peace  organization  Pax  Christi, 
said  she  was  “very  disappointed”  by  the 
reports  of  pressure  being  placed  on  Nor- 
iega by  the  Vatican.  “I  would  have  liked 
the  church  to  continue  to  offer  the  sanctu- 
ary until  some  other  compromise  could  be 
reached,”  she  said.  Kownacki  said  if  the 
Vatican  left  Noriega  with  no  other  choice 
than  to  give  himself  up  to  U.S.  troops,  then 
the  church  had  compromised  its  tradition 
of  offering  sanctuary  and  asylum  and  had 
in  addition  “almost  legitimated  the 
invasion”  by  the  United  States.  Pax  Christi 
opposed  the  invasion  of  Panama. 


U.S.  church  workers  in  Nicaragua 
blame  ‘contras’  for  slayings 

American  religious  workers  living  in  Nic- 
aragua say  the  U.S. -backed  “contra”  reb- 
els are  responsible  for  the  recent  slaying 
of  two  nuns,  including  an  American,  and 
the  wounding  of  an  American  bishop  and 
another  nun.  Ken  Mahler,  speaking  for  an 
ecumenical  group  of  U.S.  church  workers 
and  other  Americans  living  in  Nicaragua, 
said  the  group  believes  the  contras  staged 
the  attack  in  order  to  create  renewed  chaos 
and  instability  in  the  country. 

Sisters  Maureen  Courtney  and  Teresa 
Rosales  were  killed  in  an  ambush  in  a 
remote  area  near  Nicaragua’s  Atlantic 
coast.  Wounded  in  the  attack  were  Paul 
Schmitz,  the  auxiliary  bishop  of  Bluefields, 
and  Sister  Francisca  Colomer. 


New  Romanian  government 
promises  religious  freedom 

Romania’s  new  government  says  the 
country  will  honor  its  human  rights  com- 
mitments, including  freedom  of  religion,  in 
accords  adopted  by  35  nations  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  a year  ago.  For  much  of  Nicolae 
Ceausescu’s  24-year  reign,  which  ended  in 
December,  religious  repression  was  the 
norm. 

Both  Latin  rite  and  Eastern  rite  Catho- 
lics will  be  able  to  worship  legally  and 
appoint  bishops,  Vice-President  Dimitru 
Mazilu  told  Vatican  envoys.  The  country’s 
communist  rulers  outlawed  the  Eastern 
rite  church  in  1948  and  transferred  its 
property  to  the  Romanian  Orthodox 
Church,  and  they  severely  restricted  activ- 
ities of  the  Latin  rite  church.  The  new 
government  immediately  abolished  the 
1948  decree.  The  Orthodox  Church  has 
promised  return  of  the  property. 

The  Eastern  rite  church  claims  about  2 
million  clandestine  followers;  there  are  an 
estimated  1.2  million  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Romanian  Orthodox  Church  is  be- 


lieved to  have  the  nominal  loyalty  of  17  to 
18  million  of  the  country’s  23  million  peo- 
ple. The  Reformed  Church  numbers  about 

700.000  ethnic  Hungarians;  there  are  sep- 
arate Lutheran  denominations  for  the  eth- 
nic Hungarian  and  German  populations. 
Baptists  and  Pentecostals  are  the  fastest 
growing,  with  a constituency  of  perhaps 

500.000  or  more  between  them. 


Jesuits,  rights  monitors  see  ‘progress’ 
in  El  Salvador  arrests 

Jesuit  officials  in  the  United  States  say 
they  are  encouraged  by  the  progress  rep- 
resented by  Salvadoran  President  Alfredo 
Cristiani’s  announcement  that  eight  sol- 
diers, including  a colonel,  had  been  ar- 
rested in  the  slaying  of  six  Jesuit  priests 
and  two  women  co-workers  there  in  No- 
vember. “I’m  delighted  that  progress  has 
been  made,”  said  Simon  Smith,  executive 
director  of  Jesuit  Missions  in  Washington. 
But,  he  noted,  “It’s  only  part  of  a progres- 
sion of  steps.  There’s  admission,  naming, 
arrests,  and — yet  to  come — arraignment 
and  prosecution  and  so  forth,  according  to 
the  Salvadoran  legal  system.”  In  a speech 
broadcast  nationally  on  television, 
Cristiani  said  a colonel,  two  lieutenants, 
one  second  lieutenant,  two  sergeants,  a 
corporal,  and  two  other  soldiers  had  been 
arrested  and  turned  over  to  Salvadoran 
legal  authorities. 


CBN’s  Family  Channel  success 
leads  to  independent  status 

The  Family  Channel,  a cable  TV  outlet 
that  has  relied  on  classic  shows  from  the 
’50s  and  ’60s,  has  experienced  such  strong 
commercial  success  that  it  will  part  with 
its  parent  company,  Pat  Robertson’s 
Christian  Broadcasting  Network.  CBN 
sold  the  channel,  a for-profit  subsidiary, 
recently  to  International  Family  Entertain- 
ment, a new  corporation  formed  to  accom- 
modate the  sale.  IFE  is  made  up  of  current 
Family  Channel  management  and  TCI  De- 
velopment Company. 


Graham  and  pope  talk  about 
Eastern  Europe,  evangelicals 

American  evangelist  Billy  Graham  met 
with  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Vatican  offi- 
cials recently  for  a series  of  discussions  on 
Eastern  Europe  and  relations  between 
Catholics  and  evangelicals  around  the 
world.  It  was  the  two  religious  leaders’ 
second  encounter.  The  first  — which  was 
also  Graham’s  first  meeting  with  any  pope 
— took  place  at  the  Vatican  in  1981,  when 
they  discussed  issues  ranging  from  the 
situation  in  Poland  to  the  emergence  of 
evangelical  Christianity  in  the  modern 
world. 
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In  THE  WEEK  after  the  Super  Bowl  the  annual 
Pastors  Week  convened  at  the  Associated  Men- 
nonite  Biblical  Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
Theme  of  the  week  was  “Revelation:  a Pastoral 
Letter  to  the  Churches”  and  it  was  addressed 
from  a variety  of  perspectives. 

Vernard  Eller,  a Church  of  the  Brethren  pro- 
fessor from  La  Verne,  California,  served  as  key- 
note Bible  teacher.  As  perceived  by  Eller,  the 
interpretation  of  Revelation  depends  on  its  hav- 
ing made  sense  to  Christians  in  seven  small  con- 
gregations of  Asia  Minor  in  the  late  first  century. 

The  basic  word  in  Revelation,  said  Eller,  is 
“witness”  and  in  the  Greek  this  is  the  same 
word  as  ‘‘martyr.”  The  thesis  of  Revelation  is 
that  in  the  world  and  in  history  those  who  seem 
to  be  winners  are  actually  losing.  And  vice  versa. 
The  basic  question  to  the  seven  churches — and 
to  us — is,  “Which  side  do  you  want  to  be  on?” 

All  of  us,  of  course,  want  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  angels  and  of  the  Lamb,  but  this  has  its  com- 
plications. For  one  thing,  the  Lamb  was  slain,  as 
have  been  many  of  his  adherents.  For  another, 
there  is  the  antiChrist  with  his  program  of  fak- 
ery.  It  is  altogether  too  easy  to  be  deceived. 

For  example,  the  antiChrist,  according  to 
John,  provides  regular  efforts  to  fake  the  reali- 
ties of  God.  To  mimic  the  Holy  Trinity,  there  is 
an  unholy  trinity  of  Satan,  two  beasts,  and  the 
demons.  Indeed  the  contrast  is  sharpened  at  one 
point  by  John’s  choice  of  words.  Eller  observed 
that  he  evidently  uses  an  odd  word  for  lamb, 
arnion,  because  it  rhymes  with  beast,  therion. 

These  contrasts  are  played  out  through  the 
book  leading  up  to  the  final  triumph  of  God  and 
the  Lamb  in  fellowship  with  those  who  are  loyal 
to  them. 

Other  perspectives  throughout  the  week  were 
supplied  by,  among  others,  extended  worship 
sessions  (not  just  a 15-minute  devotional),  a lec- 
ture on  the  nature  of  apocalyptic  literature  (the 
form  in  which  the  Revelation  is  written),  a dra- 
matic reading  of  the  whole  book,  and  sermons 
on  selected  texts. 

The  dramatic  reading  was  done  by  Stephen 
Shank.  Persons  who  attended  General  Assembly 
at  Bowling  Green  in  1981  may  remember 
Shank’s  presentation  of  the  Revelation  at  that 
time.  What  he  did  at  Elkhart  was  much  more 
highly  developed.  He  portrayed  not  only  John 
the  Revelator,  but  various  characters  within  the 
book.  Among  them  were  Satan,  the  woman  of 
chapter  12,  and  the  great  whore  of  chapter  18. 


She  was  represented  by  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
with  a two-liter  Coke  bottle  for  a torch,  wrapped 
in  the  Japanese  and  American  flags.  It  was  a 
Revelation  such  as  I have  never  seen  before. 

The  preachers  were  assigned  texts  from  the 
letters  to  the  churches:  seven  churches  in  four 
sermons.  As  preachers  do,  they  sought  to  be  con- 
temporary, to  bring  the  message  down  to  the 
present  day.  And,  as  preachers,  they  tended  to 
find  more  of  interest  in  the  negatives  and  the 
ambiguities  than  in  the  positive  messages  to  the 
churches.  For  example,  Dennis  Hollinger  ended 
his  sermon  on  Ephesus  with  the  question,  “Have 
you  lost  your  first  love?” 

James  Lapp  titled  his  on  Smyrna  and  Per- 
gamum  “A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.”  As  a present- 
day  model  for  Smyrna,  he  suggested  the  church 
in  El  Salvador  where  70,000  civilians  have  been 
killed  in  the  last  10  years.  As  a modern  Per- 
gamum  he  proposed  the  First  Mennonite  Church 
of  Mennoville  where  things  look  pretty  good  on 
first  glance.  There  is  no  violence  from  without, 
but  is  there  danger  from  within  as  there  was  at 
Pergamum?  Mennonite  churches  in  North  Amer- 
ica have  peace  and  prosperity.  Our  self-image  is 
of  the  persecuted  church  in  Smyrna,  but  our  cir- 
cumstances are  more  like  Pergamum.  Can  Mar- 
tyrs Mirror  still  incite  us  to  fidelity? 

Brenda  Martin  Hurst  essentially  ignored  Sar- 
dis. (What  is  there  to  say  about  a church  that  is 
dead?)  But  she  waxed  eloquent  over  issues 
raised  by  Thyatira:  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a 
balance  between  grace  and  mercy  on  the  one 
hand  and  harsh  discipline  on  the  other. 

Hubert  Brown,  the  final  preacher,  crystallized 
the  difference  between  Philadelphia  and 
Laodicea,  as  the  open  door  and  the  closed  door. 
“What  kind  of  Christian  are  you?”  he  asked.  “An 
open  door  Christian  or  a closed  door  Christian?” 

At  the  end,  there  was  no  final,  definitive  inter- 
pretation of  the  book  of  Revelation.  As  a work 
of  sophisticated  artistry,  it  resists  any  simple  or 
simplified  interpretation. 

The  Revelation  is  about  serious  business.  So 
is  the  Christian  life.  The  Pergamum  connection 
puts  us  in  the  context  of  the  unholy  fakery  of 
Satan  and  the  beast.  At  first  glance  this  fakery 
looks  like  the  real  thing  and  many  will  be  de- 
ceived. 

Let  those  who  have  ears  listen  to  what  the 
Spirit  says  to  the  churches  so  they  will  not  be 
taken  in  by  the  unholy  fakery  of  the  Pergamum 
connection.— Daniel  Hertzler 
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T he  apostle  Paul  said 
he  was  ready 
and  unashamed 
to  preach  the  gospel 
in  Rome — 
the  most  important 
city  of  his  time — 
because  he  knew 
the  power  of  the  gospel 
far  exceeded 
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The  gospel: 
response  and  results 


by  John  M.  Drescher 

A.  PROPERTY  IN  THE  FOOTHILLS  of  Pennsylva- 
nia was  almost  completely  deteriorated.  The  per- 
son who  purchased  it  planned  to  begin 
restoration  by  digging  a new  well.  An  old  farmer, 
who  had  known  the  place  in  its  past  glory,  said, 
“Why  don’t  you  clean  out  the  old  well?  When  it 
was  used  it  supplied  plenty  of  pure  water.”  So 
after  the  old  well  was  cleaned,  it  was  soon  full  of 
water. 

For  us  the  Scriptures  are  like  that  old  well.  As 
we  return  to  the  Word,  it  furnishes  the  spiritu- 
ally refreshing  and  pure  water  which  satisfies 
the  thirsts  of  life.  We  should  be  encouraged  to 
go  to  these  wells  of  grace  and  salvation  again 
and  again.  An  example  of  an  old  text  that  de- 
serves fresh  attention  is  Romans  1:16.  Paul  says, 
“I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ:  for  it 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  believeth.” 

In  this  text  Paul  testifies  to  the  triumph  he 
knew  and  the  confidence  he  had  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  These  words  carry  a conviction  we  need 
to  experience,  a confidence  we  need  to  exhibit, 
and  a confession  we  need  to  express  if  the  gos- 
pel is  to  be  effective  in  our  own  lives  and  if  it  is 
to  reach  our  communities  and  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

In  this  passage  the  apostle  Paul  points  to  his 
own  response  to  the  gospel  and  to  the  results 
which  the  true  gospel  will  always  bring. 

Paul  reveals  his  own  response  to  the  gos- 
pel. “The  gospel”  is  mentioned  six  times  in  the 
first  17  verses  of  Romans.  The  gospel  originated 
with  God.  It  was  promised  by  the  prophets.  It 
centers  in  God’s  Son  Jesus.  It  is  to  be  preached 
to  every  person.  It  is  the  dynamite  of  God  and 
reveals  God’s  righteousness. 

What  then  does  Paul  mean  when  he  says,  “I 
am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ”?  From 
the  context  and  Paul’s  testimony  itself  three  an- 
swers are  suggested. 

John  M.  Drescher,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  pastor  of  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  the  author  of  several  books,  and  a former 
editor  of  Gospel  Herald. 


Paul  is  ready  to  stand  for  and  to  share  the  gos- 
pel even  if  it  means  death.  Paul  had  expressed 
his  deep  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Rome. 
But  some  questioned  Paul’s  nerve.  He  had 
preached  the  gospel  in  Tarsus,  the  important 
trading  town  where  he  was  born;  in  Jerusalem, 
the  world’s  religious  city;  in  Damascus,  the 
world’s  oldest  city;  in  Ephesus,  the  center  of  the 
world’s  greatest  temple,  the  temple  of  Diana;  in 
Athens,  the  world’s  intellectual  city  and  the 
home  of  the  philosophers.  When  he  wrote  Ro- 
mans he  was  preaching  in  Corinth,  the  metropo- 
lis of  Greece. 

But  Paul  had  not  yet  reached  Rome,  the  seat 
of  the  world’s  political  and  military  power.  He 
had  not  yet  gone  to  Washington  or  to  the  Penta- 
gon of  his  day.  Did  he  have  a message  and  the 
nerve  to  go  to  this  mirror  of  the  ancient  heathen 
world  in  all  its  wickedness  and  wealth,  in  its  cor- 
ruption, carnality,  and  cruelty?  For  the  Chris- 
tian, Rome  was  the  passport  to  martyrdom. 

“Now,”  some  said,  “Paul  can  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  in  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Damas- 
cus, but  it  is  different  and  more  difficult  to 
preach  here — the  very  heart  and  hub  of  power 
and  prestige.”  And  Paul  replies  that  he  is  ready 
and  unashamed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Rome 
because  he  knows  the  power  of  the  gospel  far  ex- 
ceeds the  power  of  Rome. 

Also,  by  the  expression,  “I  am  not  ashamed,” 
Paul  says  that  he  is  not  only  under  obligation 
(Rom.  1:14)  and  eager  to  come  (Rom.  1:15),  but 
he  is  proud  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Rome.  The 
phrase  is  emphatic.  By  stating  the  opposite  he 
makes  his  statement  stronger.  He  counts  it  his 
greatest  privilege  to  proclaim  the  gospel  in 
Rome. 

By  this  phrase  Paul  also  expresses  his  unlim- 
ited confidence  in  the  gospel.  He  is  not  ashamed 
because  he  can  say,  “I  know  Rome’s  power.  I am 
a citizen  of  Rome.  But  I also  know  a greater 
power — the  power  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  I’ve 
seen  the  results  everywhere  it  is  preached.  What 
I have  witnessed  has  left  me  unashamed  of  its 
message.” 
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The  gospel  is  the  dynamite  of 
God  and  reveals  God’s 
righteousness. 


Paul  reveals  the  results  of  the  gospel. 

After  declaring  the  fact  that  he  is  unashamed  of 
the  gospel,  Paul  now  presents  the  reason  why  he 
has  such  complete  confidence  in  the  gospel.  “It 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  everyone 
who  believeth.” 

Now  that  is  a tremendous  statement.  This 
makes  the  message  ever  new.  We  say  it  and  sing 
it.  But  do  we  believe  it? 

The  vilest  offender,  who  truly  believes, 

That  moment  from  Jesus  a pardon  receives. 

To  believe  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  to  believe 
that  Christ  is  able  to  reach,  to  save,  and  to  de- 
liver any  person.  To  believe  that,  as  Paul  did,  is 
to  have  tremendous  confidence  in  the  results  of 
the  gospel.  It  means  that  Christ  is  the  answer 
and  that  we  are  driven  to  share  the  good  news 
of  Christ  with  every  person.  As  J.  D.  Jones 
wrote:  “We  must  believe  that  the  gospel  can 
save  anybody  if  we  are  to  believe  it  will  win  its 
way  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

How  did  Paul  know  these  results  of  the  gos- 
pel? Where  did  he  get  such  complete  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  gospel? 

Paul  knew  the  power  of  the  gospel  first  from 
his  own  experience,  in  the  way  Christ  had  trans- 
formed his  own  life.  He  was  changed  from  Saul 
to  Paul,  from  a persecutor  to  a proclaimer,  from 
a sinner  to  a saint.  The  gospel  message  is  never 
really  authentic  until  we  know  it  personally.  And 
not  to  share  Christ  when  we  know  him  is  a prac- 
tical impossibility. 

Paul  was  also  persuaded  of  the  gospel’s  re- 
sults by  what  happened  when  he  preached  and 
shared  the  gospel.  He  defines  the  gospel  in 
terms  of  power,  as  clearly  defined  in  what  it 
does  in  a person’s  life  as  what  dynamite  does  to 
a hard  rock.  The  gospel,  if  truly  believed,  drasti- 
cally changes  lives  and  makes  them  so  dramati- 
cally different.  The  change  can  only  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  the  power  of  God. 

An  atheist  challenged  a pastor  to  a public  de- 
bate. The  pastor  said  he  would  accept  on  one 
condition.  The  atheist  should  bring  one  person 
whose  life  had  been  wretched,  loaded  with  guilt 
and  evil  habits,  who  would  testify  that  in  becom- 
ing an  atheist  life  was  changed  to  a happy,  free, 
and  victorious  experience.  The  pastor  agreed  to 
bring  100  persons  who  could  testify  to  such  a 
change.  The  atheist  walked  away  in  silence. 

When  the  gospel  entered  the  cesspool  of  Cor- 
inth it  made  people  saints  in  Christ.  When  it  en- 


tered the  emptiness  of  Ephesus  it  filled  people 
with  purpose.  When  it  confronted  the  corruption 
at  Colossae  it  changed  persons,  making  them 
into  a colony  of  heaven.  In  a few  short  years 
Paul  could  say  to  people  who  had  been  sexual 
perverts,  idolaters,  adulterers,  prostitutes,  homo- 
sexuals, thieves,  liars,  drunkards,  and  such  like 
(1  Cor.  6:9-11)  that  “such  were  some  of  you.  But 
you  were  washed,  you  were  sanctified,  you  were 
justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God.” 

Therefore  with  equal  boldness  Paul  writes  to  a 
city  filled  with  sin  and  political  and  military 
power  and  says,  “I’m  coming  with  a greater 
power — a power  to  change  lives  in  a way  that  all 
the  power  of  Rome  cannot.” 

This  is  the  question  we  must  face.  Does  what 
we  preach  really  work?  Are  people  released  from 
bondage  of  all  kinds? 

We  need  a new  confidence  in  the  gospel.  A 
few  days  ago  I heard  a minister  say  regarding 
the  drug  problem,  that  “all  of  us  know  it’s  not 
enough  to  say  ‘accept  Jesus.’  ” Is  not  this  pre- 
cisely our  problem?  Do  we  really  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  gospel? 

I thought  of  Jerry,  who  could  not  wait  for  his 
next  check  to  buy  drugs  and  alcohol.  But  when 
Jerry  believed  in  Christ  he  was  delivered  and 
now  for  years  is  serving  Christ  faithfully.  I 
thought  of  Ann,  whose  psychiatrist  was  helpless 
to  free  her  from  guilt,  depression,  and  attempted 
suicide.  When  Ann  met  Jesus  and  found  forgive- 
ness and  the  ability  through  Christ  to  forgive 
her  parents,  she  found  complete  freedom. 

I thought  of  a middle-aged  couple  who  were  so 
self-centered  it  was  destroying  their  marriage 
and  children.  What  a lot  of  therapy  was  helpless 
to  do,  Jesus  did  when  their  lives  were  turned 
over  to  him.  Today  this  couple  is  a joy  to  see 
and  their  children  have  said,  “They  are  a real 
challenge  to  all  of  us.” 

All  this  is  said  not  to  depreciate  counselors 
and  professionals  who  can  help,  but  to  encour- 
age us  “to  believe  the  gospel.”  It  is  “the  power 
of  God  to  salvation  to  everyone  who  believes.” 
How  do  we  know  if  we  are  preaching  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ?  Is  it  not  in  this  that  lives  are  radi- 
cally changed,  that  Christ  “breaks  the  power  of 
canceled  sin  and  sets  the  prisoner  free,”  and 
that  persons  become  new  creatures  in  Christ? 

The  old  life  passes  away  and  behold  an  entire 
new  life  is  begun.  The  gospel  still  transforms  the 
mind  and  heart  so  that  life  is  no  longer  lived  for 
self  but  for  God  and  others.  ^ 
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FEBRUARY  20  IS  CHURCH  SCHOOL  DAY 


The  story  of  congregational 
student  aid 


by  Don  Garber 

How  long  would  the  Mennonite  Church 
survive  if  no  new  members  joined?  Thirty 
years?  Forty  Years?  Maybe  even  60  years? 

Because  we  believe  in  the  importance  of 
passing  on  the  message  entrusted  to  us,  we 
Mennonites  invest  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  in  mission  activities  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 
Evangelism  and  outreach  are  priorities 
also  for  many  district  conferences  and  local 
congregations. 

But  our  mission  efforts  are  directed  not  only 
“out  there”  but  also  within  our  congregations 
and  our  own  families.  We  want  our  young 
people  and  future  leaders  to  catch  a vision  of 
their  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Don  Garber,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a staff 
associate  for  communications  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  in  nearby  Elkhart. 


Christian  education  begins  in  the  home, 
where  children  first  see  the  good  news  lived 
out  in  the  family  as  a miniature  Christian 
community.  As  the  children  grow,  they  turn 
to  peers  and  other  members  of  the  congre- 
gation and  see  Christian  belief  and  disci- 
pleship  modeled  at  that  level. 

Beyond  the  congregation,  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  developed  educational  institu- 
tions. Here  students  can  build  on  their 
experiences  in  their  homes  and  congrega- 
tions as  they  enter  new  stages  of  spiritual, 
intellectual,  social,  and  personal  growth. 

The  strong  support  for  our  elementary 
and  high  schools,  colleges  and  seminaries 
demonstrates  our  church’s  commitment  to 
Christian  education.  We  realize  that,  just 
as  society  benefits  from  the  education  of 
our  youth,  so  the  church  benefits  from  the 


education  of  its  youth  in  church  schools.  It 
is  true  that  students  benefit — from  an  ex- 
panded worldview,  from  a better  under- 
standing, and  in  some  cases  from  increased 
earning  power.  But  the  church  also  bene- 
fits— from  expanded  vision,  from  better 
leadership,  and  in  some  cases  from  in- 
creased giving.  Based  on  benefits,  it  is 
clear  that  congregations  should  bear  their 
fair  share — along  with  students  and  their 
parents — of  the  cost  for  church  school 
education. 

Success.  Fifteen  years  ago  a kernel  of 
an  idea  had  sprouted.  Leaders  of  North- 
west Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
were  concerned  that  so  few  of  their  young 
people  were  attending  Mennonite  schools. 
As  a means  of  encouraging  them,  the  con- 


A dream  for  Mennonite 
undergraduate  education 


by  James  M.  Lapp 

I dream  of  Mennonite  Church  col- 
leges: 

Where  the  educational  vision  is 
clearly  defined  in  terms  of  the  mission 
of  the  church. 

Where  students  are  confronted  with 
a high  sense  of  vocation  and  invited  to 
make  choices  in  terms  of  kingdom  pri- 
orities. 

Where  the  church  can  look  with  con- 
fidence for  its  future  pastors,  mission- 
aries, teachers,  and  theological  leaders. 

Where  connections  and  relations  are 
developed  that  will  provide  a network 
of  support  and  direction  for  the  lifetime 
of  students. 

I dream  of  undergraduate  education: 

Where  students  in  every  department 
will  be  expected  to  struggle  with  the 
meaning  of  that  discipline  for  the  king- 
dom of  God. 


James  M.  Lapp,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is 
executive  secretary  of  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  in  nearby  Elkhart. 


Where  conscientious  students  with  a 
simple  faith  will  be  nurtured  toward 
accepting  the  ambiguities  of  life  and  the 
tough  questions  of  faith. 

Where  searching  or  cynical  students 
will  have  their  questions  validated  as 
they  are  challenged  to  consider  the 
possibilities  of  a transforming  faith  that 
exceeds  rational  dimensions. 

I dream  of  colleges: 

Where  the  faculty  are  church  persons, 
engaged  in  local  congregations,  and 
comfortable  with  the  language  of  faith. 

Where  teaching  and  administration 
are  viewed  as  a calling  and  ministry  and 
not  merely  as  a job. 

Where  teachers  are  not  narrow  spe- 
cialists in  their  field,  but  embrace  a 
broad  view  of  life  and  the  world  as 
responsible  Christian  leaders. 

Where  faculty  are  regular 
reinterpreters  of  the  Anabaptist  vision 
for  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

I dream  of  Mennonite  colleges: 
Where  church  and  college  are 


strongly  linked  in  common  vision  and 
ministry. 

Where  issues  in  the  church  are 
viewed  as  college  agenda,  and  concerns 
on  the  campus  are  seen  as  church  is- 
sues. 

Where  colleges  lead  the  church  and 
help  set  the  pace  for  our  faith,  theology, 
ethics,  and  values. 

Where  the  colleges  are  responsive  to 
the  voice,  counsel,  and  expectation  of 
the  church. 

Where  future  faculty  are  nurtured  for 
their  role  on  our  campus  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  church  for  their  ministry 
to  our  young  people. 

I dream  of  undergraduate  education: 

• Grounded  in  the  Scriptures. 

• Empowered  by  the  spirit. 

• Exercised  in  love  and  faith. 

• Motivated  by  commitment. 

• Characterized  by  joy. 

I have  a dream — a dream  already 
becoming  reality. 
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ference  developed  an  incentive  plan  to 
provide  grants  to  students  who  would 
choose  a Mennonite  college. 

That  was  during  the  Churchwide  Thrust 
on  Education,  an  effort  to  help  congrega- 
ations  and  school  people  together  look  at 
our  vision  for  church  schools.  One  recom- 
mendation heard  frequently  during  that 
period  was  that  congregations  should  de- 
velop financial  aid  plans  so  that  all  young 
people  are  able  to  attend  Mennonite  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries. 

This  idea  did  not  catch  on  generally  in 
the  1970s,  and  by  1980  had  only  limited 
support.  Soon,  however,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education  designated  this  as  a priority, 
and  Mennonite  Church  General  Board  got 
involved. 

Today  more  than  three-fourths  of  Men- 
nonite Church  college  students  receive  fi- 
nancial support  from  their  home  con- 
gregations or  conferences.  This  response 
by  congregations  and  conferences,  and  its 
long-term  significance  as  a symbol  of 
changed  attitudes  and  understandings,  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  success  stories  of 
this  past  decade  in  our  church  life. 

Conference  and  congregational  support 
for  students  is  a dramatic  symbol  of  the 
fact  that  we  can  meet  new  challenges  and 
make  changes  when  our  church  and  school 
people  work  together  toward  common 
goals. 

Congregational  student  aid  for  college 
students  tells  only  part  of  the  story. 
“Brotherhood”  or  “sharing”  plans  for  Men- 
nonite elementary  and  high  school  stu- 
dents have  an  even  longer  history.  Some 
conferences  also  have  pastoral  training 
funds  for  seminary  students. 

Challenge.  What  about  the  future? 
While  about  80  percent  of  the  students  in 
our  colleges  benefit  from  congregational 
student  aid,  only  about  half  of  the  young 
people  in  our  congregations  have  access  to 
such  funds.  How  do  we  include  the  rest  of 
these  youth?  Many  of  them  come  from 
smaller  congregations  or  conferences  with 
fewer  resources. 

Two  ways  are  becoming  more  common. 
One  way  is  through  conference-based 
plans,  which  spread  the  costs  and  benefits 
among  all  the  congregations  of  a confer- 
ence. Another  way  is  by  pairing  congrega- 
tions with  fewer  resources  with  those  who 
have  more.  One  example  is  the  Zion  con- 
gregation of  Archbold,  Ohio,  which  is  pro- 
viding student  aid  funds  for  students  from 
a neighboring  congregation,  Iglesia  del 
Buen  Pastor. 

Student  aid  plans  send  a powerful  mes- 
sage to  our  youth  that  the  church  does  care 
about  where  they  receive  their  preparation 
for  leadership  and  membership  in  the 
church.  However,  congregational  student 
aid  is  just  one  expression  of  support  for 
our  young  people.  A program  of  congrega- 
tional support  for  young  people  can  also 
include — 


Discernment:  Begin  to  discern  the  gifts 
of  young  people  at  the  time  of  baptism, 
and  explore  with  them  options  for  prepar- 
ing to  use  those  gifts  to  the  fullest. 

Commissioning:  Outline  specific  expec- 
tations for  spiritual  growth  when  the  young 
people  leave  the  home  community  for  ser- 
vice, employment,  or  education. 

Accountability:  Expect  young  people  to 
share  insights,  learnings,  and  spiritual 
growth  with  the  congregation  when  they 


return  to  the  home  community  for  visits. 

Our  Mennonite  leaders  have  been  en- 
couraging more  of  our  young  people  to 
prepare  in  our  church  schools  for  lives  of 
service.  Our  congregations  and  confer- 
ences are  indicating  their  support  for  our 
young  people  in  a new  way,  thus  encourag- 
ing our  young  people  to  invest  in  the  future 
of  the  church.  Our  young  people  are  re- 
sponding to  that  call. 


HESSTON  COLLEGE 
TWO-YEAR  PROGRAM  IN 
PASTORAL  MINISTRIES 

| Is  for  the  person  who  is  already  in  congregational 
leadership  or  who  has  been  called  to  pastoral  ministry. 

| Prepares  graduates  for  pastoral  responsibilities  in  two 
years.  The  Associate  of  Arts  degree  provides  an  excellent 
foundation  for  further  study. 

| Responds  to  meeting  the  leadership  needs  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

| Is  made  affordable  through  generous  financial  aid 
assistance.  Specially  designed  services  for  students  with 
families. 

^W^ith  two  children  and  no  previous  college  education,  the  Pastoral 
Ministries  Program  at  Hesston  College  was  an  answer  to  our  prayers.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  Christian  love,  interaction,  and  support,  we  have  experienced 
personal  growth  and  believe  that  a prac- 
tical foundation  has  been  laid  for  us  to 
enter  a pastoral  setting  immediately,  or 
to  further  our  education.  ” 

Alan,  Nancy,  Nathaniel, 
and  Matt  Kauffman 
Belleville,  Pennsylvania 


Contact:  Howard  Keim 
Hesston  College  Center  for  Bible  Study 
1-800-835-2026  (toll  free) 
1-316-327-8222  (in  Kansas  call  collect) 
P.O.  Box  3000  - Hesston,  KS  67062 


HESSTON 

COLLEGE 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

If  looks 
could  kill . . . 

At  a certain,  more  innocent  age,  all  that 
it  took  to  aggravate  my  younger  brother 
into  a fit  of  rage  was  a slightly  exasperated 
grimace  that  communicated  the  easily  un- 
derstood message,  “You,  my  little  brother, 
are  a jerk.”  Of  course,  Jay  had  similar 
tricks  to  send  me  into  a fit  of  rage  as  well. 
A simple  mimic  of  my  barely  audible  whis- 
tle (I  still  don’t  whistle  very  well)  and  an 
accompanying  innocent  expression  topped 
his  arsenal. 

In  between  greeting  men  and  women 
who  come  to  Felicity  United  Methodist 
Church  in  New  Orleans  for  a warm  meal 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  I paused  to  pon- 
der just  how  much  we  communicate  by 
simply  looking  at  one  another. 

Not  only  can  looks  be  used  to  aggravate 
or  intimidate,  they  can  also  be  used  to 
establish  position,  prestige,  and  power. 
Several  weeks  ago,  a couple  who  have  been 
militantly  opposed  to  the  Felicity  soup 
kitchen  began  harassing  a homeless  man 
on  the  way  to  the  church.  After  calling  the 
police,  the  woman  began  to  address  me 
angrily.  Although  I can  recall  some  of  what 
she  yelled  (“Look  what  kind  of  scum  you 
bring  into  the  neighborhood!”),  what  I 
remember  most  clearly  are  her  eyes.  Pain, 
frustration,  and  fear  virtually  spilled  out  of 
her  pupils.  I hope  that  my  look  back  at  her 
was  as  filled  with  concern  and  love  as  hers 
of  despair. 

While  sitting  in  a courtroom  recently,  I 
noticed  the  look  a federal  marshall  gave 
out  to  the  people  who  had  gathered  to 
support  friends  arrested  during  a protest 
of  U.S.  government  policy  in  El  Salvador. 
The  marshal  scanned  the  audience  with 
hearty  disdain.  I can  only  wonder  how  he 
looks  at  and  treats  people  who  have  com- 
mitted less  deliberate  crimes. 

In  contrast  to  these  two  instances  of 
looking,  I can  think  of  many  instances 
where  people  have  given  me  great  confi- 
dence, calm,  or  clarity  simply  by  the  way 
they  looked  at  me.  Whether  a challenging 
teacher,  a loved  one,  or  even  an  acquaint- 
ance of  the  briefest  nature,  some  folk  are 
able  to  look  and  see  the  best  in  others. 

A few  Catholic  authors  have  written 
about  a form  of  prayer  known  as  “benev- 
olent glancing.”  One  sister  told  how  she 
spends  much  of  her  time  on  public  trans- 
portation praying  for  the  people  around 
her.  She  looks  at  the  people  near  her  and 
imagines  Jesus  coming  over  to  them  and 
telling  them  how  much  he  loves  them.  At 
the  end  of  her  article,  she  noted  that 
people  have  returned  her  benevolent 


glances  with  startled,  but  warm,  looks  of 
their  own. 

I wonder  what  looks  Jesus  gave  the 
woman  at  the  well,  the  Pharisees  (What 
sort  of  look  does  one  give  to  a white- 
washed sepulcher?),  his  mother,  the  tem- 
ple priests.  Not  all  the  looks  were  meek 
and  mild,  by  any  means. 

At  the  core  of  my  reflections  is  the 
realization  that  we  can  do  violence  to 
others  with  far  less  than  knives,  fists, 
names,  or  words.  A look  can  be  as  violent 
as  a punch  or  as  healing  as  a gentle  touch. 
By  looking  with  equality  and  benevolence 
at  those  who  are  otherwise  objects  of 
societal  scorn  and  derision,  we  go  a long 
way  toward  beginning  to  bring  about  a 
more  just  and  even-sighted  society. 

— Jody  Miller  Shearer,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Here  are 
the  evangelists 

In  response  to  “Where  Are  the  Evange- 
lists?” by  Glen  M.  Sell  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Jan. 
9):  The  evangelists  of  the  1990s  will  be 
those  persons  that  share  the  gospel  with 
persons  in  their  community. 

Too  long  we  have  assumed  the  evangelist 
arrives  at  a local  meetinghouse  and  deliv- 
ers a series  of  evangelistic  messages  to 
believers  for  the  purpose  of  renewal  and 
calling  our  children  to  conversion.  Too  long 
we  have  delegated  the  evangelistic  task  to 
the  missionary  on  foreign  soil,  to  the  itin- 
erant preacher  who  performs  a service  and 
leaves,  and  to  those  engaged  in  urban 
ministry.  The  time  has  come  when  each 
congregation  must  identify  their  evange- 
lists and  put  them  to  work  in  their  local 
community. 

We  should  not  define  an  evangelist  on 
the  basis  of  Mennonite  experience  of  the 
1950s — the  revivalist  itinerant  preacher. 
God  continues  to  call  persons  to  witness 
the  gospel  message  in  new  forms.  Even  as 
we  participate  in  faithful  mission  work  in 
the  1990s,  new  forms  of  being  an  evangelist 
will  emerge.  We  need  to  continue  to  eval- 
uate the  evangelist  ministry  of  our  past  and 
challenge  ourselves  to  new  forms  of  faith- 
fulness in  evangelism  rather  than  to  idolize 
the  forms  of  the  past. 

The  evangelist  of  the  1990s  will  not  be 
in  the  meetinghouse.  Through  the  1960s, 
’70s,  and  ’80s  our  children  have  discovered 
Christ  through  effective  nurturing  in  Sun- 
day school  classes,  wilderness  experiences 
at  our  Christian  camps,  at  Christian  day 
schools,  and  youth  rallies.  Adults  continue 
to  educate  themselves  concerning  the 


Christian  life  through  weekly  Sunday 
school  activities,  conference-based  semi- 
nars, weekend  retreats  with  effective  group 
leaders,  and  small-group  fellowships. 
Much  of  this  activity  occurs  outside  the 
auditorium  or  worship  center  of  our  meet- 
inghouses, but  our  children  have  come  to 
faith  and  believers  have  been  renewed 
spiritually  throughout  the  year. 

We  have  seen  in  the  1960s  and  ’70s  that 
camp  counselors  who  have  helped  youth 
come  to  faith  have  functioned  as  evange- 
lists. We  have  seen  in  the  ’80s  church 
planters  become  like  the  evangelist  of  the 
’50s.  The  church  planters  are  in  high  de- 
mand. Each  conference  wants  to  plant  a 
number  of  churches  to  keep  the  conference 
growing  and  contribute  to  kingdom  build- 
ing. In  the  1950s,  each  conference  wanted 
a revival  as  a means  to  contribute  to 
kingdom  building.  Through  the  years  the 
desire  for  spiritual  and  numerical  growth 
remains  a goal.  However,  the  method  to 
bring  about  growth  has  changed. 

With  the  advent  of  the  baby  boomers 
more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  commu- 
nity outreach.  More  resources  will  be  chan- 
neled through  the  local  congregation  to  do 
evangelism  through  media,  personal  con- 
tact, and  program.  Therefore,  each  congre- 
gation will  need  to  train  persons  to  share 
the  gospel  in  the  marketplace.  The  mes- 
sage will  be  shared  on  the  streets,  in 
people’s  homes,  in  the  grocery  store,  and 
at  work.  We  will  discover  that  only  a few 
persons  in  each  congregation  are  actually 
gifted  in  the  evangelistic  task.  But  those 
who  are  gifted  will  reap  a tremendous 
harvest  for  Christ  and  the  congregation  if 
we  allow  the  evangelists  to  perform  their 
service  to  the  Lord. 

— Clyde  G.  Kratz,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Reexamining 
our  priorities 

In  the  last  half  century  or  so  the  Men- 
nonite Church  has  blossomed  out  enor- 
mously in  its  service.  We  have  become 
politically  savvy;  we  have  espoused  ecolog- 
ical causes  and  expressed  concerns  for 
social  justice  and  poverty.  We  have  devel- 
oped strong  convictions  on  all  of  these 
subjects. 

Our  energies  and  dollars  have  followed 
our  interests.  While  these  interests  are 
necessary  and  good,  I sometimes  have  a 
sense  that  perhaps  we  have  espoused 
these  causes  at  the  expense  of  our  basic 
priorities.  We  hear  laments  from  individu- 
als here  and  there  that  we  are  switching 
from  our  primary  spiritual  ministry  to  so- 
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rial  and  political  causes.  To  ease  my  own 
disquietude  on  this  matter  I resolved  to 
make  a fresh  study  of  Jesus’  priorities  and 
those  he  calls  his  followers  to  espouse. 

The  life  of  Jesus  reveals  three  categories, 
as  I see  it.  The  first  and  highest  of  his 
priorities  was  to  maintain  an  uninterrupted 
sensitivity  to  God  his  Father.  He  said,  “I 
do  always  those  things  that  please  him” 
(John  8:29).  In  John  17:4  he  said,  “I  have 
glorified  thee  on  the  earth:  I have  finished 
the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.”  So 
jealous  was  he  of  maintaining  this  sensitiv- 
ity that  he  frequently  interrupted  his 
schedule  to  slip  away  for  extended  periods 
of  prayer. 

For  instance,  Jesus  went  into  the  moun- 
tains to  pray  after  feeding  the  5,000.  In 
Capernaum  he  rose  early  in  the  morning 
for  prayer  after  a veiy  busy  evening  of 
healing.  One  cannot  escape  noticing  this 
driving  concern  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus. 
God  responded  to  this  devotion  by  affirm- 
ing his  Son  three  times  in  an  audible  voice, 
“This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I am  well 
pleased.” 

A second  priority  was  Jesus’  determina- 
tion to  obey  his  Father  perfectly  even  at 
great  physical  and  emotional  cost.  Luke 
reports  that  Jesus  on  several  occasions 
referred  to  the  “hour”  when  he  would 
suffer  and  die,  yet  he  steadfastly  set  his 
face  to  go  to  Jerusalem  where  this  “hour” 
awaited  him  (Luke  9:51).  His  priority  was 
to  proclaim  God’s  kingdom  and  win  people 
into  it.  Even  in  Gethsemane  when  the  price 
of  obedience  required  his  all,  Jesus’  prayer 
was,  “not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.” 

His  third  priority  was  serving  others. 
Peter  summarized  Jesus’  ministry  thus.  He 
“went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil”  (Acts 
10:38).  He  had  compassion  on  those  who 
were  beaten  down  by  society,  the  poor  and 
sick  and  all  victims  of  oppression.  As  we 
follow  him  around  we  see  him  seeking  the 
lost,  teaching  the  multitudes,  healing  the 
sick,  delivering  the  oppressed.  He  stilled 
the  storm,  cast  out  demons,  and  forgave 
sinners.  He  served  others  to  the  point  of 
physical  exhaustion.  In  reality,  we  dare  say 
that  Jesus  was  the  greatest  social  activist 
that  ever  lived.  Of  all  his  activities,  though, 
we  observe  that  preaching  and  teaching 
always  took  precedence. 

The  urgent  question  confronting  me  and 
all  of  Christ’s  followers  is  this:  in  the 
multitude  of  our  services  and  activities,  is 
there  a real  danger  that  we  are  sacrificing 
our  first  priority  of  love  for  God?  Is  our 
highest  priority  loving  Christ  and  winning 
others  to  him,  or  may  it  be  our  humanistic 
zeal  to  serve  in  the  arena  of  human  need? 

The  people  we  serve  have  a great  variety 
of  needs  as  we  are  painfully  aware.  But  the 
most  important  need  of  any  person  is  to 
be  bom)again  (John  3:3). 

— Roy  S.  Koch,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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Church  news 


Peachey  to  succeed  Hertzler 
as  ‘Gospel  Herald’  editor 


J.  Lome  Peachey  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  Gospel  Herald,  succeeding  Daniel 
Hertzler,  who  will  retire  in  October.  For  the 
past  five  years,  Peachey  has  been  trea- 
surer-manager of  Pennsylvania  Mennonite 
Federal  Credit  Union,  which  is  based  in 
Scottdale,  Pa.  Before  that  he  edited  two 
different  magazines  at  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  also  in  Scottdale. 

The  appointment  came  during  the  Feb. 
9-10  meeting  of  Mennonite  Publication 
Board.  Peachey’s  name  was  presented  by 
a five-member  search  committee  which 
was  appointed  by  the  board  last  June. 

Gospel  Herald  is  the  official  weekly  pub- 
lication of  the  Mennonite  Church.  It  was 
the  first  product  of  MPH,  which  was 
founded  in  Scottdale  in  1908.  Peachey  will 
be  only  its  fifth  editor  in  82  years.  Daniel 
Kauffman,  Paul  Erb,  John  Drescher,  and 
Daniel  Hertzler  preceded  him. 

Peachey  joined  the  MPH  staff  in  1964 
as  assistant  editor  of  Christian  Living. 
Later  he  earned  a master’s  degree  in  reli- 
gious journalism  at  Syracuse  University. 
While  there  he  developed  an  idea  for  a new 
magazine  for  high  school  youth.  The  result 
was  With,  which  he  began  editing  in  1968. 

In  1973  Peachey  was  named  editor  of 
Christian  Living,  serving  until  1984,  when 
he  became  director  of  the  MPH  Design 
Department  before  going  to  the  credit 


union  full-time  the  following  year. 

In  addition  to  journalism  study  during 
his  MPH  years,  Peachey  also  studied  for 
one  year  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries.  Out  of  that  experience  came 
the  Herald  Press  book,  How  to  Teach  Peace 
to  Children. 


Peachey  is  a native  of  Belleville,  Pa.,  and 
attended  Belleville  Mennonite  School.  As 
a youth  he  accepted  Christ  and  was  bap- 
tized into  membership  at  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  Church  of  Conservative  Con- 
ference. He  is  married  to  Emily  Wenger  of 
Linville,  Va.,  who  he  met  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  He  graduated  from  EMC 
in  1961  with  a degree  in  English  and 


Evangelism  gets  priority 
in  Eastern  Board’s 
response  to  Vision  95 

Evangelism  is  urgent  in  light  of  1.5  billion 
people  in  the  world  who  have  not  heard 
the  name  of  Christ,  says  David  Shenk, 
overseas  ministries  director  for  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  He  pre- 
pared a paper  to  assess  the  board’s  prog- 
ress in  light  of  the  Ten-Year  Goals  adopted 
by  the  Mennonite  Church  in  1985,  which 
include  increasing  the  number  of  overseas 
workers  by  50  percent. 

The  paper  is  also  a response  to  the 
Mennonite  International  Study  Project 
completed  by  Paul  Longacre  and  Nancy 
Heisey,  who  were  commissioned  by  five 
agencies  to  visit  Mennonite  churches 
worldwide  and  gather  their  counsel  on  the 
role  of  North  American  missionaries. 

Shenk  says  the  study  project  is  helpful 
in  calling  for  strengthening  commitments 
to  interchurch  relationships  and  inter- 
church aid,  but  he  points  out  the  urgent 


need  to  do  frontier  evangelism.  “After  the 
church  is  established  overseas,  the  temp- 
tation is  to  concentrate  on  nurture  and 
leadership  training,  and  although  this  is 
essential,  it  does  not  take  the  place  of 
evangelism,”  he  says. 

Eastern  Board  is  committed  to  contrib- 
uting 40  percent  of  its  overseas  budget  and 
personnel  to  evangelism  and  church  plant- 
ing, giving  particular  attention  to  the  cities 
and  unreached  peoples.  Some  25  percent 
is  allocated  for  leadership  training,  25  per- 
cent for  development,  and  10  percent  for 
assisting  churches  that  are  not  Mennonite. 
During  the  decade  of  the  Ten  Year-Goals, 
now  called  Vision  95,  the  board  is  commit- 
ted to  establishing  a new  mission  among 
an  unreached  group  each  year  and  to  plant 
a new  congregation  each  year  in  a city 
where  no  Mennonite  church  exists. 

To  meet  the  Vision  95  goals,  Eastern 
Board  invites  its  constituency  to  increase 
contributions  by  7-9  percent  per  year 
through  1995,  and  encourages  each  congre- 
gation to  commission  one  missionary  or 
church  planter  for  every  100  members 


biology.  For  three  years  after  that  he  taught 
biology,  English,  and  journalism  at  West- 
ern Mennonite  School  in  Oregon. 

Lome  and  Emily  have  two  children,  Jon 
and  Anita,  both  of  whom  are  students  at 
Goshen  College.  For  the  past  18  years  the 
family  has  lived  in  the  house  built  by  Daniel 
Kauffman,  the  first  editor  of  Gospel  Herald. 

Peachey  is  an  active  member  of  Kingview 
Mennonite  Church,  where  he  recently  com- 
pleted eight  years  of  service  as  congrega- 
tional chairperson.  He  has  also  been  an 
officer  in  Allegheny  Conference.  Three 
years  ago  he  completed  a six-year  term  as 
chairperson  of  its  Commission  on  Faith, 
Life,  and  Procedures.  At  the  denomina- 
tional level,  he  was  elected  last  year  to  the 
board  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries. 

The  new  editor  will  share  responsibilities 
for  Gospel  Herald  with  Steve  Shenk,  who 
has  been  managing  editor  since  1984. 

Hertzler,  the  outgoing  editor,  has  served 
since  1973.  He  has  been  an  editor  at  MPH 
since  1952.  He  edited  Christian  Living, 
Builder,  and  adult  Sunday  school  materials. 
During  his  years  at  MPH,  Hertzler  com- 
pleted seminary  studies  and  earned  a doc- 
torate in  religious  education.  He  has  also 
served  on  various  boards,  including  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education.  He  is  currently 
moderator  of  Allegheny  Conference. 

Gospel  Herald,  with  a circulation  of  more 
than  22,000,  is  distinctive  among  denomi- 
national periodicals  because  it  is  published 
weekly,  receives  no  financial  subsidy  from 
the  church,  and  has  a high  circulation  in 
ratio  to  church  membership  (110,000). 


during  the  next  five  years. 

Shenk  notes  that  several  congregations 
in  Lancaster  Conference  — Eastern 
Board’s  constituency — have  suggested 
that  10  percent  of  the  funds  used  in  church 
building  projects  be  shared  for  church 
construction  overseas  and  in  church-plant- 
ing locations  in  the  United  States.  The 
board’s  Discipleship  Ministries  Depart- 
ment suggests  that  10  percent  of  Youth 
Evangelism  Service  funds  be  shared  with 
overseas  churches  to  enable  them  to  de- 
velop their  own  youth  ministries. 

Eastern  Board  will  contribute  finances 
to  enable  partner  churches  overseas  to 
commission  two  workers  for  every  new 
North  American  worker.  The  board  also 
hopes  to  increase  its  overseas  team  by 
70-100  people  during  the  period  of  Vision 
95  and  will  attempt  to  enable  witness 
among  the  three  major  “missionary”  reli- 
gions and  ideologies  of  the  world — Islam, 
Buddhism,  and  secularism. 
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Hesston  receives 
$1  million  gift 
for  building  project 

Hesston  College  has  received  a gift  of  $1 
million  toward  the  construction  of  a new 
academic  building  from  Ivan  Kropf  of 
Molalla,  Oreg.  According  to  Hesston  pres- 
ident Kirk  Alliman,  the  Kropf  contribution 
is  the  “leadership  gift”  that  allows  the 
college  to  move  forward  with  the  much 
needed  facility.  This  and  several  other 
campus  improvements  are  included  in  the 
college’s  $3  million  building  project. 

The  gift  was  made  in  recognition  of  Ivan 
and  the  late  Pearl  Kropfs  long-standing 
relationship  at  Hesston  as  the  parents  and 
grandparents  of  students  who  attended  the 
college.  Kropf  is  also  the  owner  of  Kropf 
Lumber  Company  of  Hesston,  Kans.  In 
1948  Kropf  purchased  Vogt  Lumber  Com- 
pany in  Hesston  and,  with  the  management 
of  local  businessmen,  developed  it  into  one 
of  the  best-known  lumber  firms  in  Kansas. 

Kropf,  who  also  owns  and  operates  a 
lumber  mill  and  related  businesses  in 
Molalla,  Oreg.,  is  a member  of  Zion  Men- 
nonite  Church  in  Hubbard,  Oreg.  The 
congregation’s  pastor  is  Richard  Stoltzfus, 
a 1988  Hesston  pastoral  ministries  gradu- 
ate. 

“It  is  no  accident  that  we  plan  to  house 
both  the  business  and  Bible  departments 
in  the  same  facility,”  said  Alliman.  “We 
believe  that  our  Christian  faith  and  values 
must  have  a significant  impact  on  the  way 
we  do  business.  And  we  are  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  finally  consolidating  a number 
of  offices  and  classrooms  from  around 
campus  into  one  central  facility.” 

The  14,400-square-foot  building,  which 
replaces  Hess  Hall,  will  house  three  me- 
dium-size classrooms,  a state-of-the-art 
computer  center,  two  conference  rooms, 
and  14  faculty  offices.  The  building  will 
accommodate  the  college’s  business,  com- 
puter, Bible,  and  pastoral  ministries  pro- 
grams which  are  presently  located  in  the 
Center  for  Bible  Study,  the  Bungalow, 
Northlawn,  and  Charles  Hall. 

According  to  Academic  Dean  Jim 
Mininger,  one  of  the  shortcomings  of  cur- 
rent campus  facilities  is  the  lack  of  me- 
dium-sized classrooms.  “Shifting  the 
curriculum  away  from  large-class  sessions 
has  created  a need  for  smaller  and  mid-size 
classroom  settings,”  he  said.  “This  build- 
ing will  provide  an  interactive  atmosphere 
that  is  in  keeping  with  the  way  we  approach 
learning  at  Hesston.” 

The  removal  of  Hess  Hall  to  make  way 
for  a new  building  was  the  result  of  con- 
siderable discussion.  Extensive  studies  by 
architects  and  engineers  indicated  that  a 
renovated  building  would  be  more  costly, 
less  energy  efficient,  and  not  as  accessible 
to  handicapped  and  older  persons.  The 
Hesston  College  Board  of  Overseers  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  agreed  that 


using  the  funds  for  renovation  was  not 
good  stewardship  and  approved  the  devel- 
opment of  plans  for  a new  structure. 

Technological  accessibility  is  also  a fac- 
tor in  the  new  building.  The  possibility  of 
installing  a two-way  interactive  fiber-optic 
television  system  is  being  explored.  In 
addition,  the  relocation  of  computer 
courses  into  a professionally  designed  lab- 
oratory will  place  the  college’s  computer 
program  in  a highly  visible  and  much  more 
accessible  location. 

The  removal  of  Hess  Hall  also  creates  a 
need  for  a multi-use  campus  activities 
center.  “Since  we  are  primarily  a residen- 
tial campus,  it  is  critical  that  there  be 
adequate  recreational  and  social  space  for 
our  students,”  said  Alliman. 

Yost  Center  is  used  heavily  by  students 
and  the  community,  so  Hess  Hall  has 
provided  a second  setting  for  student  ac- 
tivities. “When  it  was  decided  to  replace 
Hess  Hall  with  an  academic  building  we 
were  compelled  to  expand  the  building 
program  to  include  the  construction  of  a 
modest  activities  center,”  he  added. 

Construction  on  both  buildings  will  begin 
as  soon  as  the  $3  million  fundraising  cam- 
paign is  concluded,  hopefully  this  spring. 
It  is  expected  that  the  campus  activities 
center  will  be  ready  in  the  fall  and  that  the 
new  academic  building  will  be  completed 
by  the  spring  of  1991. 

Goshen  College  offers 
new  minor  in 
environmental  studies 

Starting  in  the  fall,  Goshen  College  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  choose  a minor  in 
environmental  studies.  The  new  minor  was 
approved  in  January  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education.  It  will  consist  of  18-20  hours 
of  academic  work  in  conservation,  ecology, 
economics,  environmental  ethics,  and  ge- 
ology. 

In  addition  to  course  work  on  the  Goshen 
campus,  students  also  will  be  able  to  take 
courses  at  the  college’s  Marine  Biology 
Laboratory  in  Layton,  Fla.,  and  perform 
field  research  at  the  college’s  Merry  Lea 
Environmental  Learning  Center — a 1,100- 
acre  nature  preserve  near  Wolf  Lake,  Ind. 

Students  also  will  be  able  to  take  classes 
at  Au  Sable  Institute  in  Mancelona,  Mich. 
The  environmental-education  institute  is 
operated  by  member  colleges  of  the  Chris- 
tian College  Coalition. 

Applied  experience  will  be  part  of  the 
program.  Students  will  be  able  to  serve  as 
trail  instructors  and  summer  camping  in- 
structors at  Merry  Lea  and  to  serve  in 
leadership  roles  in  campus  recycling  and 
environmental-awareness  programs. 

Goshen  offers  two  scholarships  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  pursuing  careers  in 
environmental  studies — the  Dan  and  Edith 
Kauffman  Scholarship  and  the  Minter 


Scholarship.  Group  Dekko  of  Ligonier, 
Ind.,  supports  internships  at  Merry  Lea. 

The  environmental-studies  minor  will 
help  prepare  students  for  careers  as  re- 
gional planners,  interpretive  naturalists, 
land-resource  analysts,  environmental  an- 
alysts, and  water-resource  analysts.  It  also 
will  be  helpful  for  students  preparing  to  be 
teachers. 

The  new  minor  is  the  culmination  of 
several  years  of  planning  and  program 
development,  said  Larry  Yoder,  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  biology  and  director  of  the 
Merry  Lea  center.  “Establishing  the  new 
environmental-studies  minor  is  part  of 
Goshen  College’s  response  to  crucial  pres- 
ent and  future  environmental  issues,”  he 
added. 

Laurelville  seminar 
focuses  on  Mennonite 
music  and  worship 

Ken  Nafziger,  Karen  Moshier  Shenk, 
and  John  Rempel  led  the  annual  seminar 
for  music  and  worship  leaders  at  Laurel- 
ville (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center,  Jan. 
5-7.  The  three  conducted  workshops  and 
led  discussions  on  various  aspects  of  Men- 
nonite worship  and  music.  The  event  was 
sponsored  by  Laurelville  and  Mennonite 
Publishing  House. 

Rempel,  a New  York  City  pastor,  sug- 
gested that  while  radical  Protestants — like 
the  Anabaptists — shunned  sacraments  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  for  fear  that 
believers  would  trust  in  these  outward 
expressions  for  salvation,  their  heirs  today 
“seem  to  need  evidences  of  God  much 
more  than  we  did  when  the  world  had  a 
more  religious  color.”  Mennonites  today 
hunger  for  symbolic  reminders  that  God  is 
near. 

For  20th-century  Mennonites,  four-part 
unaccompanied  singing  is  itself  “almost  a 
sacrament,”  said  Nafziger,  an  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  professor,  quoting 
church  musician  Phil  Clemens.  He  added, 
“Singing  together  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant thing  we  do.”  At  the  seminar, 
perhaps  it  was.  Participants  experienced  a 
fresh  sense  of  the  power  of  singing  to  stir 
deep  wells  of  feeling,  memory,  meaning, 
and  community.  There  were  tears  as  they 
sang,  and  spiritual  exaltation. 

Nafziger  said  people  want  to  know 
whether  the  popular  number  606  in  The 
Mennonite  Hymnal  will  remain  606  in  the 
1992  hymnal.  Underlying  the  question  is  a 
profound  fear  that  Mennonites  may  be 
losing  their  identity  in  the  sea  of 
ecumenism.  As  the  Mennonite  Church  be- 
comes increasingly  diverse,  Mennonites 
will  need  to  work  earnestly  at  creating  and 
keeping  commonality.  The  uniqueness  of 
themselves  as  a singing  church  should  be 
unabashedly  embraced  and  celebrated. 

— Louise  Ranck 
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Mennonites  to  build 
nursing  facility  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  area 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  approved 
a certificate  of  need  for  a Mennonite  con- 
tinuing-care nursing  facility  to  be  built  on 
46  acres  of  land  near  Davidsville,  Pa.  It  is 
sponsored  by  Allegheny  Christian  Minis- 
tries, an  organization  started  by  the  Johns- 
town Mennonite  Ministerium. 

Receiving  state  approval  means  that 
fundraising  can  begin  for  phase  I of  the 
building  project.  Twenty  percent,  or  $1 
million,  must  be  raised  in  the  next  five 
months  before  a bond  issue  can  be  imple- 
mented for  the  remainder  of  the  funds, 
said  David  Mishler,  secretary  of  Allegheny 
Christian  Ministries  and  pastor  of  Blough 
Mennonite  Church. 

Completion  of  all  the  building  phases 
will  ultimately  accommodate  318  resi- 
dents— in  nursing  care,  personal  care,  con- 
gregate care,  and  duplex  apartments. 
Mishler  said  the  goal  for  the  facility  is  to 
provide  the  least  restrictive  environment 
for  the  residents  in  a privately  operated 
facility.  Other  denominations  were  invited 
to  join  Allegheny  Christian  Ministries  be- 
cause the  combined  Mennonite  member- 
ship of  800  represented  was  insufficient  to 
carry  the  project  through  to  completion. 

— Gay  Brownlee 

Canadian  moderators 
confer  on 

declining  donations 

For  the  past  18  years,  the  moderators  of 
the  various  Canadian  Mennonite  bodies 
have  gathered  for  a full  day  prior  to  the 
annual  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Canada  board  meeting.  Until  1986  MCC 
Canada  set  the  agenda,  usually  asking  for 
direction  on  its  various  programs.  In  1986, 
the  moderators  officially  formed  their  own 
council  and  started  to  set  their  own  topics 
for  discussion-like  peace  theology  or  con- 
version-rather  than  simply  respond  to  is- 
sues presented  by  MCC  Canada. 

For  this  year’s  meeting  on  Jan.  18,  how- 
ever, both  MCC  Canada  and  the  modera- 
tors agreed  on  a topic:  stewardship.  Both 
are  feeling  the  pinch  of  declining  dona- 
tions. 

They  invited  John  Redekop,  a political 
science  professor  and  Mennonite  Brethren 
leader  from  Waterloo,  Ont.,  to  outline  bib- 
lical foundations  for  stewardship.  He  made 
an  enthusiastic  case  for  tithing,  not  only 
wages  and  salaries,  but  also  business  prof- 
its, capital  gains,  and  investment  income. 

He  also  called  for  a “confidential  An- 
abaptist confessional”  in  which  church 
members  would  disclose  personal  finances 
and  giving  to  at  least  one  other  person.  He 
challenged  the  moderators  to  be  models  of 


giving  and  accountability. 

Harvey  Sider,  a Brethren  in  Christ 
leader  and  former  chair  of  the  council,  said 
he  would  like  the  moderators  to  meet  at 
least  twice  a year,  he  welcomes  more  open 
dialogue  between  the  groups.  Dan  Zehr, 
executive  director  of  MCC  Canada,  said  he 
views  the  1986  formation  of  the  moderators 
council  as  both  a “plus  and  a minus.”  He 
supports  the  idea  of  “an  inter-Mennonite 
gathering  on  a different  plane.”  On  the 
minus  side,  according  to  Zehr,  MCC  Can- 
ada now  has  less  access  to  the  agenda  of 
the  church  leaders. 

— Ron  Rempel  for  Meetinghouse 

Latin  Americans 
examine  reconciliation 
at  1 6-nation  event 

Nearly  50  people  came  from  16  nations 
to  discuss  “Pardon  and  Reconciliation  as 
the  Way  to  Unity  in  the  People  of  God”  at 
the  Second  Latin  American  Mennonite 
Consultation.  It  was  held  recently  in  Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay.  Reports  from  the  vari- 
ous countries  gave  a panorama  of  the 
conflictive  situations  that  exist:  lack  of 
peace  and  justice,  power  struggles,  eco- 
nomic problems,  hunger,  disrespect  for 
human  dignity,  pain,  and  suffering. 

But  stories  were  also  heard  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  people  of  God,  following  the 
steps  of  their  Lord  in  the  search  for  solu- 
tions; reconciling;  living  in  hope  against 
hopelessness.  Each  day  ended  with  inter- 
cessory prayer  for  each  other. 

Luis  Elier  Rodriguez,  a Puerto  Rican 
leader  who  is  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence vice-president  for  Latin  America, 
opened  the  consultation  with  a reflection 


based  on  Revelation  6.  Other  speakers 
then  treated  the  consultation  theme  at 
various  levels. 

Speaking  to  the  personal  dimension, 
Karl  Hermann  Kunze  of  Uruguay  pointed 
out  how  complete  forgiveness,  given  from 
the  heart,  changes  people.  Luis  Azurdia  of 
Guatemala  considered  family  relation- 
ships, tracing  the  evolution  of  the  Latin 
American  family  from  precolonial  days  to 
the  present,  noting  how  the  concept  of  the 
family  as  a productive  unit  has  changed  so 
that  a family  is  a unit  of  consumption. 
Elizabeth  Soto  of  Puerto  Rico  reviewed 
the  situation  of  women,  pointing  out  the 
discrimination  that  still  exists. 

Directing  his  thoughts  to  the  congrega- 
tional dimension,  Daniel  Schipani  of  Ar- 
gentina and  the  United  States  underlined 
that  pardon  and  reconciliation  in  the  com- 
munity of  faith  form  the  starting  point  for 
Christians  to  be  mediators  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  pardon  in  other  spheres.  Hugo 
Piriz  of  Uruguay  referred  to  the  interde- 
nominational environment  as  territory  of 
God.  In  each  denomination,  he  said,  God 
is  reminding  Christians  of  something.  John 
Paul  Lederach  of  the  U.S.  expressed  the 
idea  that  in  the  church’s  reconciling  task  a 
space  needs  to  be  created  in  which  truth 
and  mercy  may  find  each  other. 

After  each  presentation  there  was  time 
for  the  presentation  of  case  studies  by 
representatives  from  the  various  countries. 
The  themes  came  under  further  delibera- 
tion in  discussion  groups.  The  consultation 
also  gave  time  for  reports  from  various 
organizations  and  institutions.  Each  night 
a worship  service  was  held  with  the  partic- 
ipation of  people  from  local  churches.  The 
consultation  ended  with  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

The  consultation  was  the  second  in  a 
series  begun  in  Guatemala  in  1986. 


The  new  leaders  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  moderators 
are  (left  to  right)  Leonard  Sawatzky  of  Evangelical  Mennonite  Mission  Conference,  secretary; 
Vernon  Leis  of  Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada,  vice-chair;  and  Herb  Neufeld  of 
Canadian  Conference  of  Mennonite  Brethren  Churches,  chair. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please 
keep  them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One 
to  three  paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one 
sharp  point.  Long  letters  may  need  to  be 
shortened. 

Nathan  Nussbaum,  Bristol,  Ind. 

The  report  on  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  meeting  in  the  Jan.  30  issue 
made  a startling  statement:  “But  80 
percent  of  Mennonite  college  students 
do  not  attend  Mennonite  colleges.” 

Yet  one  should  not  be  surprised.  We 
need  to  give  credit  to  the  students  for 
reading  the  signals.  In  social  settings  we 
like  to  parade  the  degrees  from  various 
schools  and  universities.  We  have  church 
gatherings  at  universities.  They  sense 
the  ecumenical  climate  of  our  day. 

There  are  many  Christian  schools  from 
which  to  choose.  Our  schools  are  really 
not  that  unique.  Many  schools  have 
“scholastic  excellence.” 

Maybe  our  emphasis  needs  to  shift. 
What  about  excelling  in  a way  of  life 
that  finds  its  center  and  foundation  in 
Jesus  Christ?  What  about  excelling  in 
truth  and  knowledge  that  finds  its  basis 
in  the  Scripture?  What  about  excelling 
in  service  that  is  empowered  by  the 
great  commission? 

Kenneth  W.  Cressman, 

New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

Permit  me  to  comment  on  your  Jan. 

23  editorial,  “What  You  Don’t  Know 
Can  Hurt  You,”  which  included  a 
critique  on  education.  I,  too,  have  often 
wondered  whether  large  schools  are 
better.  Yet  I recall  my  days  as  a child  in 
the  one-room  school  and  remember  that 
students  with  special  needs  were 
frequently  neglected.  Our  lives  were  also 
much  simpler  back  then  and  this 
probably  required  a less  complicated 
educational  system,  at  least  for  the 
majority. 

An  additional  problem  in  Ontario  is 
that  each  new  government  seems 
determined  to  address  the  ills  of 
education  and  impose  their  changes 
upon  the  system  whether  or  not  they 
benefit  the  students  and  the  teachers. 

Finally,  one  point  which  was 
overlooked  is  the  great  social  upheaval 
taking  place  which  spills  over  into  the 
classroom.  After  30  years  as  a teacher  in 
small-town  district  high  schools,  I am 
becoming  keenly  aware  of  the  great 
increase  of  instability  in  homelife.  Give 
me  a troublesome  student  and  I can 
guarantee  that  there  is  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  home  background  in  many 
instances.  It  is  little  wonder  I encounter 
problems  when  I discover  the  baggage 
that  many  of  my  students  bring  from 


home. 

Thus  I find  it  a bit  unfair  to  compare 
a small  Pennsylvania  Mennonite  school 
to  the  large  public  system.  We  are 
obliged  by  law  to  take  whoever  comes 
and  keep  them  in  school  until  age  16.  Is 
this  what  church-sponsored  schools  do 
with  all  unmanageable  students  which 
they  encounter? 

Adam  R.  Martin,  Maugansville,  Md. 

When  I read  Robert  D.  Wengerd’s 
“Hear,  Hear!”  article,  “Why  I Willingly 
Pay  My  Taxes”  (Jan.  23),  my  wife  was 
sitting  near  by.  I said,  “He  sure  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.”  That’s  what  the  New 
Testament  teaches  and  that’s  the  way  I 
always  believed  it.  God  bless  you, 
Robert,  for  your  excellent  article. 


Paul  M.  Gingrich,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Thanks  for  publishing  A1  Albrecht’s 
“A  Call  to  Be  a Mission  Walker”  (“Hear, 
Hear!”  Jan.  16).  The  growing  corps  of 
people  reaching  the  age  of  60  years  is  a 
potential  churchwide  volunteer  force  of 
experience,  wisdom,  and  freedom.  Al’s 
suggestion  of  language-learning  to 
facilitate  intercultural,  international 
communication  is  a good  place  to  begin. 
I’m  also  encouraged  by  the  Mennonite 
Association  of  Retired  Persons’  creative 
vision.  Let’s  continue  to  think  creatively 
and  share  our  ideas  and  dreams  for 
ministry  and  service,  network-style.  The 
possibilities  for  this  group  are  nearly 
limitless. 


Robert  Peters  & Rebecca  Stoltzfus, 
Mountaindale,  N.Y. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  read 
of  the  recent  defrocking  by  Virginia 
Conference  of  David  Hayden,  the 
Mennonite  pastor  of  Justice  Church  and 
an  advocate  of  the  homeless  (“Church 
News,”  Dec.  26). 

Hayden’s  perception  is  that  the 
Mennonite  Church  is  racist, 
paternalistic,  irrelevant  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor,  demonic,  and  merely 
interested  in  maintaining  the  status  quo 
which  creates  and  maintains  poverty 
here  and  all  over  the  world.  If  this  is 
indeed  the  truth,  what  might  it  mean  for 
our  lives,  individually  and  collectively? 
Perhaps  such  prophetic  insights  need 
careful  repentant  discernment  lest  we 
stone  the  prophets  among  us.  From  our 
vantage  point  we  find  truth  in  what 
David  says  about  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  see  his  “style”  not  all  that  different 
from  that  of  the  prophets,  Jesus,  and 
our  Anabaptist  forebears. 

Perhaps  of  deepest  concern  is  the 


query:  Who  did  David  Hayden  hurt  by 
his  actions?  Did  he  steal  money?  Was  he 
in  a sex  scandal?  Is  he  denying  true 
doctrine?  What  really  is  his  crime?  Why 
are  the  Virginia  Mennonite  leaders  so 
eager  to  discipline  him  (one  who  lives 
and  works  among  the  poor)  yet  at  the 
same  time  refusing  to  confront  church 
members  who  build  homes  as  temples  of 
gold  in  towns  and  states  where  the  poor 
live  on  the  streets?  Where  in  all  of  this 
are  the  real  crimes/sins  being 
committed? 


Harold  “Howi”  O’Krafka, 

Waterloo,  Ont. 

I was  offended  and  challenged  by 
“Women  Pastors:  Our  Position”  (Dec. 
26).  Offended  because  it  was,  to  me, 
total  and  complete  prejudice, 
stereotyping,  and  discrimination  against 
women.  Challenged  because  it  offended 
me  so  much  that  I felt  an  uncontrollable 
urge  to  respond. 

What  follows  are  my  thoughts  as  I 
reflected  on  the  article: 

Montreal, 

Harrisonburg; 

They're  very  different, 
and  yet  frightfully  alike. 

Women  in  engineering, 

Women  in  the  ministry. 

Men  in  engineering, 

Men  in  the  ministry. 

God  calls  each  of  us 
to  a vocation  through  which  we  might 
serve  him,  and  enhance  the  character  of 
the  world. 

It  is  God’s  decision, 
not  ours. 

Stereotyping  and  discrimination 
have  no  place  in  the  Mennonite  Church; 
or  in  society. 

The  article  states  that  the  “peace  and 
working  unity  of  the  church  is  at 
hazard.”  I believe  that  the  challenge  to 
such  peace  and  unity  is  not  the 
ordination  of  women  but  rather 
prejudice,  stereotyping,  and 
discrimination.  We  are  created  in  God’s 
image.  We  are  created  equal. 

Julianna  Bender,  Accra,  Ghana 

I was  happy  to  see  “The  Gospel  and 
North  American  Culture”  addressed  by 
David  W.  Shenk  (Oct.  31).  I was 
personally  challenged  by  the  book  he 
referred  to,  Foolishness  to  the  Greeks,  by 
Leslie  Newbigin,  and  would  recommend 
that  Mennonites  read  it.  How  sad  if  we 
in  the  U.S.  finally  need  to  be 
missionized  by  “foreign  missionaries” 
because  the  North  American  church  has 
become  so  influenced  by  Enlightenment 
thinking  that  we  are  no  longer  salt. 
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Mennoscope 


Canadians  hear  reports  on  El  Salvador  and  Colombia.  Luis  Correa  (left)  from 
Colombia  and  Susan  Classen,  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  in  El  Sal- 
vador, spoke  at  a Jan.  18  public  meeting  in  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  that  was  jointly 
planned  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Council 
of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  Moderators.  Both  groups  were  holding 
their  annual  meetings  there. 

Classen  shared  her  “vision  of  free-floating  rocks  — a readiness  to  stand  firm 
in  the  midst  of  conflict,  an  ability  to  let  go  rather  than  to  hang  on  and  control, 
and  a commitment  that  is  broader  than  the  obstacles.  “I  need  your  prayers  in 
returning  to  El  Salvador  on  Jan.  22,”  she  concluded.  “But  you  also  need  my 
prayers.  Violence  is  clearly  defined  in  El  Salvador.  It’s  much  more  diffuse  here 
in  North  America.  Something  is  eating  away  at  your  values.” 

Correa  argued  that  “drugs  are  not  Colombia’s  main  problem.”  He  criticized 
his  government  for  using  the  war  on  drugs  to  change  its  image,  which  he  said 
is  tarnished  by  human-rights  violations  and  economic  problems.  He  criticized 
the  U.S.  government  for  providing  military  aid  to  fight  drug  traffickers,  but  ig- 
noring Colombia’s  requests  for  economic  aid  and  for  the  lifting  of  export  restric- 
tions on  coffee  and  other  products. — Ron  Rempel  for  Meetinghouse 


Former  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
worker  Joyce  Gautsche,  30,  died  of  AIDS  on 
Jan.  20  in  Denver.  She  and  her  husband,  LaDell, 
who  survives,  served  with  MCC  in  Jamaica 
1986-87  and  with  MCC  U.S.  in  Denver  1987-89. 
Before  her  service  terms  she  was  a nurse  in 
Denver. 

A 1990  budget  of  $6.9  million  was  accepted 
for  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 

on  Jan.  24.  It  is  nearly  a 10  percent  increase  over 
the  previous  year.  The  increase  is  needed  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  Vision  95  goals,  which 
include  expanding  the  number  of  missionaries 
by  50  percent.  Overseas  ministries  director 
David  Shenk  called  it  a “good  news”  budget 
because  it  will  allow  staff  to  move  forward  with 
commitments  already  made  to  new  missionaries 
under  appointment  for  1990.  Board  chairman 
Jay  Garber  proposed  that  every  member  of 
Lancaster  Conference — Eastern  Board’s  sup- 
porting constituency — think  in  terms  of  a dollar 
a day  for  missions.  “That  would  meet  the  bud- 
get,” he  said. 

Cal  Kaufman  resigned  as  general  secretary 
of  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  charismatic 
organization,  called  Empowered  Ministries,  on 
Feb.  1.  He  then  became  interim  pastor  of  Trinity 
Mennonite  Church  in  Morton,  111.  Empowered 
Ministries,  based  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  an  umbrella 
group  for  Mennonite  Renewal  Services,  Church 
of  the  Brethren  Renewal  Services,  and  related 
charismatic  congregations.  Kaufman  continues 
as  a consultant  to  Empowered  Ministries  until 
a new  general  secretary  is  found  and  continues 
as  a member  of  the  group’s  Steering  Committee. 

More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  serving 
victims  of  crime,  according  to  a recent  survey 
conducted  as  part  of  a review  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Canada  of  its  Victim/Of- 
fender Ministries.  Surveyed  were  people  con- 
nected to  the  program,  criminal  justice 
professionals,  and  Mennonite  leaders.  They  ex- 
pressed strong  support  for  all  aspects  of  the 
program,  with  a number  suggesting  that  an  area 
for  future  work  is  service  to  families  who  have 
experienced  violence.  The  13-year-old  program 
today  involves  more  than  1,000  people  across 
Canada  who  regularly  visit  prisoners  and  serve 
as  mediators. 

Entries  for  a “Standing  Up  for  Peace”  con- 
test are  now  invited.  Young  people  ages  15-23 
are  urged  to  interview  someone  who  has  refused 
to  fight  in  war,  pay  war  taxes,  or  build  weapons 
and  then  write  an  essay  or  song,  produce  a video, 
or  create  a work  of  art.  The  contest  is  a project 
of  the  50th  Anniversary  Celebration  of  Con- 
science. It  marks  the  1940  passage  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  of  the  Bucke/Wadsworth  Act,  which 
provided  legal  provisions  for  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Peace  Section  is  one  of  nine  sponsors  of  the 
celebration.  The  entries  are  due  May  1.  Two 
$500  prizes  and  10  $100  prizes  will  be  awarded. 
More  information  is  available  from  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation  at  Box  271,  Nyack,  NY  10960; 
phone  914-358-4601. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Phil  Leichty  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  Bun- 
Oak  Mennonite  Church,  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  on 
Dec.  10.  He  was  licensed  in  1986.  He  also  works 
as  a schoolteacher. 

• Duncan  Smith  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
associate  pastor  of  North  Main  Street  Menno- 
nite Church,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  on  Dec.  17.  He 


continues  as  a student  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

• Philip  and  Maretta  Barr  returned  from  Gua- 
temala in  December  after  nearly  10  years  of 
service  there.  They  were  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers.  Their  address  is  627 
N.  Mentor  #101,  Pasadena,  CA  91101. 

• Elva  Landis  returned  to  Tanzania  in  Janu- 
ary. She  has  been  an  Eastern  Board  nurse  there 
for  41  years.  Her  address  is  Box  7,  Tarime, 
Tanzania. 

• William  and  Joy  Dold  went  to  Botswana  in 
December  for  a three-year  Eastern  Board  term. 
They  are  involved  in  church  planting  and  lead- 
ership training.  Their  address  is  Box  507,  Selebi- 
phikwe,  Botswana. 

• Joseph  and  Jeannie  Lockinger  went  to  Peru 
in  January  after  completing  Spanish  language 
study  in  Costa  Rica.  They  are  Eastern  Board 
workers.  Their  address  is  Apartado  1038,  Cusco, 
Peru. 

• Mike  and  Cindy  Brislen  went  to  Djibouti  in 
December  after  French  language  study  in 
France.  They  are  Eastern  Board  workers.  Then- 


address  is  Eglise  Protestante  Evangelique,  B.P. 
416,  Djibouti,  Djibouti. 

•Marian  Hostetler  transferred  to  Djibouti 
from  Somalia  in  December.  She  is  an  English 
teacher  under  Eastern  Board.  Her  address  is 
Eglise  Protestante  Evangelique,  B.P.  416, 
Djibouti,  Djibouti. 

•Mary  Gehman  went  to  Somalia  in  January 
for  a short-term  Eastern  Board  assignment  as 
an  English  teacher.  She  served  previously  in  that 
country.  Her  address  is  Box  819,  Mogadishu, 
Somalia. 

Coming  events: 

• Retreat  for  Families  with  Gays  and  Lesbians, 
Mar.  16-18,  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  It  is  planned  as  a setting  for 
connections,  support,  and  worship.  The  leaders 
are  counselors  Gerald  and  Marlene  Kaufman. 
An  address  on  “Dealing  with  Fears”  will  be  given 
by  Chicago  AIDS  worker  Ann  Showalter.  More 
information  from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

•Hymn  Sing,  Mar.  11,  at  Cedar  Hill  Menno- 
nite Church,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  This  is  an  an- 
nual event  sponsored  by  the  Elizabethtown 
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District  of  Lancaster  Conference.  The  guest 
song  leader  is  Richard  Kling.  More  information 
from  Russell  Baer  at  5676  Bossier  Rd., 
Elizabethtown,  PA  17022;  phone  717-367-3191. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Nursing  director,  Goshen  College,  starting 
preferably  in  July.  The  person  would  head  the 
nurses  training  program.  This  includes  curricu- 
lum/faculty development,  faculty/student  re- 
cruitment, supervision/maintenance  of  records, 
resource  planning/allocation,  student  advising, 
and  teaching.  Qualifications  include  a D.N.S.  or 
a Ph.D.  in  nursing  or  a related  area.  Minority 
persons  are  particularly  urged  to  apply.  Contact 
John  Eby  by  May  1 at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  219-535-7503. 

• Executive  director.  Valley  View  Retirement 
Community,  Belleville,  Pa.  A degree  in  health 
care  is  preferred,  with  at  least  five  years  of 
experience.  Valley  View  has  132  beds  in  its 
skilled  and  personal  care  facilities,  100  cottages 
for  independent  living,  and  plans  for  apartments 
and  additional  personal  care  beds.  Send  resume 
to  the  Search  Committee  at  Valley  View,  Box 
827,  Belleville,  PA  17004. 

• Summer  staff,  Beaver  Camp,  Lowville,  N.Y. 
Needed  June  through  August  me  cooks,  kitchen 
aides,  counselors,  waterfront  workers,  and  a 
nurse.  Contact  the  camp  at  Star  Route,  Box  221, 
Lowville,  NY  13367;  phone  315-376-2640. 

• Deaf  ministry  director,  Orrville  (Ohio)  Men- 
nonite  Church.  The  person  would  serve  as  pas- 
tor of  the  deaf  group.  A deaf  person  is  preferred. 
Contact  Barb  Moyer  Lehman  at  the  church,  1305 
W.  Market  St.,  Orrville,  OH  44667;  phone  (voice 
or  TTY)  216-682-5801. 

Change  of  address:  Leo  Mennonite  Church 
from  Box  83  to  14711  Wayne  St.,  Leo,  IN  46765. 

Special  meetings:  Wilbur  Bender,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  at  Grace,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Feb.  25 — Mm.  4. 


New  members 


Mercersburg,  Pa.:  Tom  and  Gemma 
Hawbaker. 

Layfayette  Fresno,  Ohio:  Ingrid  Yoder. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Baer,  Dennis  and  Maiy  Lou,  Baden,  Ont., 
third  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Robert,  Jan.  20. 

Barkey,  Lynn  and  Laura  (Reesor),  Richmond 
Hill,  Ont.,  first  child,  Ryan  Benjamin,  Dec.  2. 

Beachy,  Merle  and  Mmlinda  (Gingerich),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  Chance  David, 
Jan.  28. 

Blosser,  Floyd  and  Janet  (Keller),  Capaci, 
Italy,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Jennifer  Lou- 
ise, Oct.  9. 

Curie,  Brian  and  Cmol  (Shoup),  Dalton,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Joseph  Douglas,  Jan.  9. 

Detweiler,  Jay  and  Bmbma  (Liechty),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Andrea 
Elaine,  Jan.  24. 

Frei,  Steve  and  Judy  (Benner),  Whitehall,  Pa., 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Amy  Arlene,  Dec. 
30. 

Good,  Jeff  and  Vivian  (Wenger),  Melba, 
Idaho,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Katie  Lynne, 
Jan.  27. 

Good,  Peter  and  Dawn  (Meece),  Rantoul,  111., 
third  child,  first  son,  Jacob  Peter,  Jan.  24. 

Harder,  Loren  and  Maylene  (Woolfolk),  Per- 
ryton,  Tex.,  second  son,  Jonathan  Paul,  Jan.  23. 

Hathaway,  David  and  Jeanette  (Kauffman), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Krystal  Marie,  Jan.  23. 

Kauffman,  John  W.  and  Jan  (Wenger),  Exe- 


land, Wis.,  Katie  Janae,  Jan.  16. 

Lehman,  Rich  and  Twila  (Shoup),  Albany, 
Oreg.,  first  child,  Shmaya  Marie,  Jan.  29. 

Litwiller,  Jeff  and  Marilyn  (Walters),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Jmed  Eugene,  Feb.  1. 

Martin,  David  and  Doris,  Milliken,  Ont.,  third 
child,  first  daughter,  Christina  Lynn,  Dec.  4. 

Martin,  Elmer  and  Joyce  (Vrolikj),  Mt.  Solon, 
Va.,  first  child,  Brendan  Jay,  Jan.  7. 

Miller,  Tim  and  Lana  (Yoder),  Lakewood, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Ashley  Ruthanne,  Jan.  25. 

Raber,  Ben  and  Mabel  (Miller),  Berlin,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Andie  Travis,  Dec.  27. 

Sensenig,  Jerry  and  Mary  Alice  (Shirk), 
Terre  Hill,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Megan  Lor- 
raine, Jan.  26. 

Short,  Duane  and  Roselyn  (Rupp),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Timothy  Allen, 
Jan.  22. 

Steiner,  Jeff  and  Annette  (Reesor),  Stouff- 
ville,  Ont.,  first  child,  Rebecca  Pauline,  Nov.  19. 

Turman,  Henry  and  Joyce  (Reesor),  Union- 
ville,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Allison 
Claire,  Dec.  8. 

Van  Benshoten,  Keith  and  Rhoda  (Slabach), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Alyson  Marie,  Jan. 
16. 

Yoder,  Jerry  and  Julie  (Prowant),  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Erin  Marie,  Dec.  13. 

Yoder,  Lavem  and  Debbie  (Yoder),  Sug- 
mcreek,  Ohio,  third  son,  Anthony  Ryan,  Sept.  6. 

Yoder,  Stephen  and  Amanda  (Weddington), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Christian  Philip,  Jan. 
24. 

Young,  James  and  Denise  (Beachy),  Fresno, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Maggie  Alisce,  Oct.  17. 

Zehr,  Jerry  and  Ruth  (Zielman),  Zurich,  Ont., 
second  daughter,  Anneka  Laurel,  Jan.  10. 

Zuercher,  Darrel  and  Mary  Lou  (Angelo), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Kim- 
berly Anne,  Jan.  27. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

DuBois-Chambliss.  Russell  DuBois,  Pekin, 
HI.,  and  Kellie  Chambliss,  Tremont,  111.,  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  by  Glen  A.  Horner,  Jan.  20. 

Eshleman-Miller.  Jon  Chester  Eshleman, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Holly  Marie  Miller,  Dundee, 
Ohio,  Walnut  Creek  cong.,  by  David  Eshleman, 
father  of  the  groom,  and  Alvin  Kanagy,  Dec.  16. 

Heinrichs-Wenger.  Romney  Heinrichs,  Ta- 
bor cong.,  and  Donna  Wenger,  Hesston  (Kans.) 
cong.,  by  Ray  and  Brenda  Martin  Hurst,  Jan.  27. 

Hershberger-Raber.  Dean  Hershberger, 
Dundee,  Ohio,  and  Betty  Raber,  Mt.  Eaton, 
Ohio,  by  Dean  Miller,  Nov.  18. 

Miller-Miller.  Paul  A.  Miller,  Holmesville, 
Ohio,  and  Luann  Miller,  Sugmcreek,  Ohio,  Wal- 
nut Creek  cong.,  by  Dean  Miller,  Oct.  14. 

Yoder-Pendergrast.  Karl  Yoder  and  Ruth 
Pendergrast,  both  from  Americus  (Ga.)  cong.,  by 
Lewis  Overholt,  Dec.  10. 


Obituaries 


Blank,  Annie  S.  Lapp,  daughter  of  Isaac  S. 
and  Annie  (Smoker)  Lapp,  was  bom  in  Leacock 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  15,  1900;  died  in  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
General  Hospital,  Jan.  21,  1990;  aged  89.  She 
was  married  to  Amos  L.  Blank,  who  died  on  Dec. 
12,  1961.  Surviving  are  5 sons  (Ira  L.,  Elam  R., 


Hesston  student  opens  DOOR  in  Denver.  Eric  Clymer  (right)  was  one  of  the 
many  Hesston  College  students  who  spent  their  January  Interterm  off-campus. 
He  went  to  Denver  under  a program  called  DOOR,  which  stands  for  Denver 
Opportunity  for  Outreach  and  Reflection.  It  is  a joint  initiative  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  Denver’s  Mennonite  Urban  Ministry.  Participants  in 
DOOR’s  January  program  work  three  days  a week  in  a field  placement  that  co- 
incides with  their  career  interest  and  two  days  studying  issues  such  as  homeless- 
ness, race,  class,  and  militarism  as  they  relate  to  Christian  service.  Clymer,  a 
business  major,  worked  at  Boettcher  and  Company,  an  investment  baking  firm, 
under  the  supervision  of  Tom  Bishop  (left),  a member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church.  During  his  experience,  Clymer  wrestled  with  how  the  world  of  busi- 
ness relates  to  the  world  of  social  injustice.  DOOR  offers  a variety  of  service 
and  learning  experiences  to  church  groups  and  colleges. 
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Paul  I.,  Alvin  L.,  and  Clair  S.),  5 daughters  (Ruth 
L.,  Rebecca  J.,  Esther  G.,  Naomi  L.,  and  Anna 
E.),  33  grandchildren,  35  great-grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  10  step-great-grandchil- 
dren,  6 step-great-great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (David  C.  Lapp),  and  one  sister  (Fannie 
Lapp).  She  was  a member  of  Maple  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  25,  in  charge  of  Philip  M.  Freed,  J. 
Richard  Umble,  Merv  R.  Stoltzfus,  and  Robert 
L.  Petersheim;  interment  in  Maple  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Bontrager,  Fannie  R.  Yoder,  daughter  of 
Rudy  Z.  and  Lovina  (Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  at 
Thomas,  Okla.,  Mar.  18,  1897;  died  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Jan.  27,  1990;  aged  92.  On  Jan.  27,  1916, 
she  was  married  to  Menno  J.  Bontrager,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Lovina 
Miller,  Suvilla  Hershberger,  Edna  Yoder,  and 
Esther  Tate),  3 sons  (Amos,  Perry,  and  Joseph), 
26  grandchildren,  2 stepgrandchildren,  56  great- 
grandchildren, and  3 step-great-grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Clar- 
ence). She  was  a member  of  East  Union  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  30,  in  charge  of  Michael  Loss,  Perry 
Miller,  and  Ronald  Bontrager;  interment  in  East 
Union  Cemetery. 

Boshart,  Enos,  son  of  John  and  Catherine 
(Nafziger)  Boshart,  was  bom  at  Millbank,  Ont.; 
died  of  cancer  at  Seaforth  (Ont.)  Community 
Hospital,  Jan.  18,  1990;  aged  79.  He  was  married 
to  Selina  Albrecht,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Kathryn  McDermott,  Mary 
Jean  MacLeod,  and  Jane  Boshart-McCleary), 
one  son  (William),  6 grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Lewis).  He  was  a member  of  Poole 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  21,  in  charge  of  David  Brubacher; 
interment  in  Poole  Church  Cemetery. 

Gautsche,  Joyce  Holsopple,  daughter  of 
Paul  and  Helen  (Short)  Holsopple,  was  born  at 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  July  28,  1959;  died  from  com- 
plications of  AIDS  at  her  home  at  Denver,  Colo., 
Jan.  20,  1990;  aged  30.  On  June  5,  1983,  she  was 
married  to  LaDell  Gautsche,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  her  parents,  one  sister  (Gaylene 
Rhoda),  and  4 brothers  (LaMar,  Allen,  Elroy, 
and  Kenton).  She  was  a member  of  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  22,  in  charge  of  Larry'  Hauder  and  Walter 
Friesen;  interment  in  Pettisville  (Ohio)  Ceme- 
tery on  Jan.  26,  in  charge  of  David  and  Janice 
Sutter  and  Randy  Nofziger. 

Good,  Selina  G.  Martin,  daughter  of  Enoch 
B.  and  Elizabeth  (Gingrich)  Martin,  was  born  in 
Elmira,  Ont.,  on  Feb.  6,  1900;  died  at  Tofield 
(Alta.)  Health  Center,  Dec.  14,  1989;  aged  89.  On 
Feb.  19,  1918,  she  was  married  to  Christian  Milo 
Good,  who  died  on  May  9,  1973.  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (Lloyd  and  Edgar),  2 daughters  (Beulah 
Martin  and  Viola  Roth),  15  grandchildren,  16 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Lucinda  Rob- 
ertson and  Louida  Snider).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Nor- 
man and  Mose).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Dyen,  Alta.,  on  Dec.  18,  in  charge  of  Norman 
Zimmerman  and  Ray  Landis;  interment  in  Aca- 
dia Valley,  Alta. 

Groff,  Esther  D.  Rohrer,  daughter  of  Daniel 
H.  and  Lydia  (Denlinger)  Rohrer,  was  bom  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  24,  1900;  died  at  the  Men- 
nonite Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  25,  1989;  aged 
89.  She  was  married  to  Christian  B.  Groff,  who 
died  in  1946.  Surviving  Eire  one  daughter  (Edna 
G.  Martin),  3 stepchildren  (Mary  N.  Leaman, 
Anna  M.  Landis,  and  E.  Marvin  Groff),  4 grand- 
children, 18  stepgrandchildren,  31  step-great- 
grandchildren, and  34  step-great-great- 
grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 
infant  children,  one  granddaughter,  one  brother 
(Israel  Rohrer),  and  2 stepsons.  She  was  a 


charter  member  of  First  Deaf  Mennonite  Church 
of  Lancaster.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Mellingers  Mennonite  Church  on  Oct.  29,  in 
charge  of  Paul  Zehr,  Raymond  Rohrer,  and 
Marlin  Martin;  interment  in  Mellinger  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Kandel,  Doris  Viola  Miller,  daughter  of 
CEilvin  D.  and  Emma  (Weaver)  Miller,  was  bom 
in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  on  Apr.  19,  1924;  died  at 
her  home  in  Holmes  Co.,  Jan.  25,  1990;  aged  65. 
On  Aug.  14,  1943,  she  was  married  to  Clayton 
M.  Kandel,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
daughters  (Ethel  Miller,  Shirley,  Marlene 
Swartzendruber,  Karla,  and  Julie  Stutzman),  2 
sons  (Keith  and  Kenneth),  and  13  grandchildren. 
One  son  (Roger)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was 
a member  of  Mautin’s  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  28,  in 
charge  of  Paul  O.  King  and  David  Clemens; 
interment  in  Martin’s  Creek  Church  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Ruth  Elizabeth  Reschly,  daugh- 
ter of  William  M.  and  Katie  (Swairtzendruber) 
Reschly,  was  bom  in  Noble,  Iowa,  Dec.  3,  1917; 
died  of  cancer  at  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Jan.  25,  1990; 
aged  72.  She  was  married  to  Vernon  L.  Kauff- 
man, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Alice  R.  Troutman),  5 grandchildren, 
3 brothers  (Floyd,  Harold,  and  Ralph  Reschly), 
and  2 sisters  (Edna  Roth  and  Irene  Owens).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Robert).  She 
was  a member  of  Grace  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  29,  in 
charge  of  James  L.  Kropf  and  Ray  Smee;  inter- 
ment in  Resthaven  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Reuben  H.,  son  of  David  B.  and 
Sarah  (Hege)  Lehman,  was  born  in  Franklin  Co., 
Pa.,  Jan.  26,  1897;  died  at  West  Willow  Rest 
Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  24,  1989;  aged  92. 
He  was  married  to  Katie  Lehman,  who  died  in 
1973.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Helen  Martin 
and  Elizabeth  Yeager),  4 sons  (Verne,  Preston, 
Adin,  and  David),  one  foster  daughter  (Frances 
Arrowood),  28  grandchildren,  7 foster  grandchil- 
dren, 72  great-grandchildren,  2 great-great- 
grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (David  H.  and 
Menno  H.).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  and  one  grandson.  He  was  a member  of 
Culbertson  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  28,  in  charge  of  Isaac 
Sensenig,  Wayne  Shank,  and  LaRay  Martin; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Nafziger,  Amos,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Mary 
(Steinman)  Nafziger,  was  born  in  Mornington 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Dec.  7,  1899;  died  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Jan.  24,  1990;  aged  90. 
On  Nov.  19,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Nancy 
Gerber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Kenneth,  Joseph,  and  David),  2 daughters 
(Mary  Hildebrandt  and  Katherine  Hunsberger), 
12  grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Solomon),  and  one  sister  (Mary 
Nafziger).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
sister  (Katie  Gerber)  and  3 brothers  (Daniel, 
Samuel,  and  Menno).  He  was  a member  of 
Mapleview  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  27,  in  charge  of  Victor 
Dorsch;  interment  in  Mapleview  Cemetery. 

Schlabach,  Daniel  J.,  son  of  Joseph  J.  and 
Fannie  (Miller)  Schlabach,  was  born  at  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  July  30,  1906;  died  at  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Jan.  24,  1990;  aged  83.  On  Oct.  7,  1930,  he 
was  married  to  Amelia  Graber,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  Eire  6 daughters  (Martha  Weirich, 
Fannie  Melton,  Ruby  Hochstedler,  Betty  Miller, 
Jean  Matteson,  and  Fran  Bingaman),  3 sons 
(Daniel,  Jr.,  Mervin,  and  J.  Leroy),  26  grandchil- 
dren, 8 stepgrandchildren,  24  great-grandchil- 
dren, 2 step-great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Maiy  Ann  Good),  and  6 brothers  (Roman,  Bill, 
Abner,  Fred,  Joe,  and  Ervin).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  sister  (Amanda  Hochstetler)  and 
one  brother  (Albert).  He  was  a member  of 
Benton  Mennonite  Church.  Memorial  services 


were  held  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  on  Jan.  25,  in  charge 
of  David  R.  Miller.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Benton  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  28,  in 
charge  of  Dan  Foley  and  Etril  J.  Leinbach; 
interment  on  Jan.  29  at  Violett  Cemetery,  Go- 
shen, Ind. 

Schmucker,  Monroe  J.,  son  of  Jonas  and 
Kathryn  (Schrock)  Schmucker,  was  bom  in  Elk- 
hart, Ind.;  died  at  Walnut  Hills  Nursing  Home, 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Jan.  2,  1990;  aged  79. 
Surviving  sue  one  daughter  (Mary  Crousser),  one 
son  (Robert),  one  stepson  (Lloyd  William 
Ringley),  8 grandchildren,  8 great-grandchildren, 
2 sisters  (Ada  Schrock  and  Sovilla  Hochstetler), 
and  3 brothers  (Dan,  Harvey,  and  John).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  and  2 brothers. 
He  was  a member  of  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Smith 
Funeral  Home;  interment  in  Walnut  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Shreiner,  Fannie  G.  Longenecker,  daugh- 
ter of  Ira  and  Ellen  (Garber)  Longenecker,  was 
bom  in  West  Donegal  Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  24,  1912; 
died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  22,  1990;  aged  77. 
She  was  married  to  Lester  E.  Shreiner,  who  died 
in  1949.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Lois  F. 
Brubaker),  3 sons  (Robert  L.,  John  L„  and 
James  E.),  and  11  grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Bossier  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  26,  in  charge 
of  Fred  M.  Garber,  HEirlan  M.  Hoover,  Robert 
L.  Shreiner,  and  J.  Herbert  Fisher;  interment  in 
Bossier  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Correction:  There  were  some  errors  in  the 
obituary  of  Byron  J.  Peachey  in  the  Dec.  26 
issue.  Survivors  are  2 daughters  (Esther  Murphy 
and  Joyce  Yoder),  one  son  (Frank),  3 grandchil- 
dren, one  sister  (Verda),  one  brother  (John  A.), 
2 half  brothers  (Roy  I.  and  Nelda  R.),  and  one 
half  sister  (Elbe  Hartzler). 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Feb.  22-24 

Mennonite  Health  Association  annual  meeting,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Feb.  23-28 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Newton,  Kans., 
Feb.  28-Mar.  1 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  mission  conference,  Irwin,  Ohio,  Mar. 
2-4 

Allegheny  Conference  delegates  spring  meeting,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Mar.  3 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  5-6 

Ohio  Conference  annual  session,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  8-10 
Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Mar.  9-10 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  9-10 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  10-11 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  13 
Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  15 
Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar. 
16-18 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  22-24 

Conference  on  Menno  Simons,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  23-24 
Vision  95  Mid-Course  Review,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Mar.  26-27 
Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Freeport,  HI.,  Mar.  30-31 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Apr.  5-7 
Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  22 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission  Leaders 
Meeting,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  22-25 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Apr.  29 

Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
a variety  of  other  sources. 


Latin-American  churches  challenge 
U.S.  Christians  on  Panama 

The  Latin  American  Council  of 
Churches  has  issued  an  uncharacteristi- 
cally harsh  letter  to  Christians  in  the 
United  States  denouncing  the  U.S.  inva- 
sion of  Panama  and  accusing  U.S.  churches 
of  tolerating  and,  in  some  cases,  justifying 
the  invasion.  The  letter  was  written  despite 
statements  from  several  influential  U.S. 
church  groups  condemning  the  December 
invasion. 

The  Latin-American  church  leaders  ask 
in  the  letter  if  Christians  in  the  United 
States  are  capable  of  speaking  in  biblical 
terms  against  political  authorities.  “Will 
the  Episcopal  Church  particularly  be  able 
to  firmly  exercise  its  discipline  upon  a 
president  who  boasts  of  being  an  active 
member  of  this  confession  of  faith?  Or  are 
we  sad  victims  of  the  ‘pagan  ideology  of 
national  security’  that  has  led  so  many 
Christians  throughout  the  world  to  the  sin 
of  unfaithfulness  and  apostasy?” 


Religious  leaders,  decrying  slogans, 
call  abortion  complex  issue 

Ten  high-ranking  American  religious 
leaders  with  a range  of  views  on  abortion 
have  issued  a statement  calling  for  an  end 
to  sloganeering  and  a recognition  that 
abortion  is  a complex  moral  issue  that 
cannot  be  reduced  to  “simple  rights  and 
wrongs,  pros  and  cons.”  They  noted  that 
they  are  united  not  in  views  of  abortion  as 
such  but  in  a “deep  and  abiding  reverence 
for  both  the  mystery  of  human  life  and  the 
freedom  of  human  conscience  grounded  in 
insights  brought  by  a community  of  faith.” 
They  called  for  a discussion  on  abortion 
that  begins  with  “an  understanding  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a tangled  web  of  rights 
and  wrongs,  good  and  evil,  and  greater  and 
lesser  tragedies.” 


Churches,  key  to  coal  strike  success, 
point  way  to  reconciliation 

The  bitter  nine-month  strike  against 
Pittston  Company  was  not  something  min- 
ers in  the  Appalachian  coalfields  wanted, 
and  it  was  not  fun,  but  the  strike  has  given 
birth  to  a sense  of  community  for  the 
miners  that  holds  great  promise  for  the 
future.  That  assessment  comes  from  Jim 
Sessions,  executive  director  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Religion  in  Appalachia  and  a 
key  player  in  solidifying  support  for  the 
1,700  United  Mine  Workers  strikers  who 
took  on  America’s  17th  largest  coal  pro- 


ducer. A tentative  settlement  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  UMW  and  Pittston. 

Session  said  the  kind  of  support  offered 
by  the  religious  community  was  so  wide- 
spread it  seemed  almost  unprecedented. 
“I’ve  been  through  some  of  these  things 
before,  and  there  are  pros  and  cons,  and 
it’s  just  amazing  how  people  lined  up  on 
it,”  said  Sessions,  a United  Methodist 
minister.  “I  think  the  issues  were  a little 
clearer”  than  in  other  labor  actions,  he 
said. 

A major  point  of  controversy  in  the  strike 
was  the  decision  of  Pittston  to  end  medical 
benefits  for  pensioners  and  widows — a 
step  which  Sessions  said  highlighted  the 
moral  dimensions  of  the  conflict  and  raised 
it  beyond  the  level  of  “a  simple  wage 
dispute.”  The  effect  was  to  create  wide- 
spread support  across  a broad  spectrum  of 
religious  groups.  UMW  officials  said  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  settlement  should  go 
to  “solid  support  from  our  coalfield  com- 
munities and  from  religious  leaders  and 
congregations  throughout  the  country.” 


Fundamentalist  church  council  says 
AIDS  is  a judgment  of  God 

In  contrast  to  positions  taken  by  most 
religious  bodies,  the  fundamentalist  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Christian  Churches  has 
gone  on  record  as  declaring  that  AIDS  is 
a judgment  of  God.  The  council,  which  is 
composed  of  denominations  and  congrega- 
tions with  a combined  membership  of 
about  2 million,  also  protested  government 
requirements  that  churches  spend  then- 
own  money  on  asbestos  testing  and  re- 
moval and  criticized  a pastoral  letter  is- 
sued last  year  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  warning  of  the 
“danger”  of  fundamentalism. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the 
council’s  recent  annual  convention  in 
Kingsport,  Tenn.  In  the  statement  on 
AIDS,  the  fundamentalist  group  declared 
that  “God  will  destroy  America  for  refusing 
to  judge  homosexual  sin  or  will  bless  Amer- 
ica for  punishing  sinners  and  turning  in 
repentance  to  God  for  help.  God  will  de- 
liver homosexuals  from  their  vile  affections 
if  they  will  turn  to  God  for  deliverance 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.” 


Episcopal  Church  workers 
released  in  El  Salvador 

All  but  one  of  the  eight  Salvadoran 
Episcopal  Church  workers  detained  in  No- 
vember by  the  Salvadoran  government 
were  set  free  recently.  They  had  been 
detained  during  a predawn  raid  at  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list in  San  Salvador.  They  had  been  ac- 
cused of  failing  to  tell  the  government  that 


a truck  was  loaded  with  explosives  on 
orders  of  leftist  rebels  while  the  truck  was 
parked  on  the  grounds  of  the  church.  Louis 
Serrano,  pastor  of  St.  John  Church,  said 
after  his  arrest  that  leftist  rebels  had 
forced  church  workers  to  load  the  truck 
and  that  he  had  not  reported  the  incident 
for  fear  of  jeopardizing  the  workers. 

Serrano,  who  also  heads  CREDHO,  the 
social  service  agency  of  the  denomination’s 
Diocese  of  El  Salvador,  was  among  those 
released.  The  lone  remaining  Episcopal 
Church  detainee  is  Julio  Castro,  the 
brother  of  a prominent  rebel  leader.  The 
release  of  the  seven  workers  followed  in- 
tense pressure  exerted  on  the  Salvadoran 
government  by  Episcopal  Church  leaders 
and  others,  including  leaders  of  the  U.S. 
National  Council  of  Churches. 


West  Germans  trust  God, 
but  not  the  churches 

More  than  the  Berlin  Wall  is  tumbling 
down  in  West  Germany.  Church  member- 
ship is  falling  off  and  so  is  the  trust 
Germans  have  in  their  churches,  according 
to  two  recent  polls.  One  poll  showed  that 
while  more  than  80  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion lay  claim  to  being  Lutheran  or  Cath- 
olic, only  5 percent  of  Lutherans  and  25 
percent  of  Catholics  regularly  attend 
church  services.  There  was  more  bad  news 
in  another  poll,  in  which  10  major  social 
institutions  are  ranked  on  the  amount  of 
public  confidence  held  in  them.  Confi- 
dence in  West  German  churches  is  re- 
ported to  have  declined  drastically  since 
1984.  On  a scale  of  plus  five  (trust  com- 
pletely) to  minus  five  (no  trust  at  all), 
churches  fell  from  1.9  in  1984  to  1.1  this 
year. 


U.S.  church  workers  in  Nicaragua 
demand  end  to  U.S.  ‘contra’  aid 

An  ecumenical  group  of  church  workers 
in  Nicaragua  has  issued  a demand  that 
American  aid  to  the  “contra”  rebels  there 
end  immediately  and  be  rechanneled  to- 
ward efforts  to  demobilize  the  rebel  forces. 
The  group  repeated  assertions  made  by 
the  Nicaraguan  government  and  religious 
leaders  in  the  United  States  that  the  U.S.- 
backed  contras  were  behind  the  January 
attack  that  left  two  nuns  dead,  a nun 
wounded,  and  a Roman  Catholic  auxiliary 
bishop  wounded. 

The  statement,  issued  by  a group  calling 
itself  the  Ecumenical  Committee  of  U.S. 
Personnel  in  Nicaragua,  is  highly  critical  of 
U.S.  policies  not  only  in  Nicaragua  but  in 
other  parts  of  Central  America  as  well.  The 
statement  represents  one  more  in  a grow- 
ing number  of  indictments  of  U.S.  actions 
issued  by  American  church  workers  over 
the  past  several  months. 
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Prophets  and  managers 


In  PRESENT  EXPERIENCE  as  well  as  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  note  a recurring  conflict  between 
prophets  and  managers.  Prophets  are  typically 
concerned  that  the  will  of  God  should  be  done 
on  earth  as  in  heaven.  Managers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  ac- 
tivity of  organizations  and  departments.  They 
generally  protest  that  it  is  not  as  easy  as  the 
prophets  might  think.  How  much  do  prophets 
know  about  how  to  meet  a payroll? 

The  quintessential  prophet  faced  the  ultimate 
manager  when  Amos  prophesied  in  Israel,  and 
Amaziah,  the  priest  of  Bethel,  tried  to  send  him 
home.  “O  seer,”  said  Amaziah,  “go,  flee  away  to 
the  land  of  Judah,  and  eat  bread  there,  and 
prophesy  there;  but  never  again  prophesy  at 
Bethel,  for  it  is  the  king’s  sanctuary,  and  it  is  a 
temple  of  the  kingdom”  (Amos  7:12-13). 

In  our  time  it  is  typical  for  prophet  types  to 
get  together  and  issue  statements  on  how  eco- 
nomic life  should  be  organized  and  how  the  life 
of  the  poor  should  be  improved.  Such  state- 
ments are  not  necessarily  unuseful,  but  they 
have  a tendency  to  evoke  a response  somewhat 
like  Amaziah’s:  “If  you  really  understood  what  is 
going  on  and  what  makes  the  world  go  around, 
you  would  be  more  careful  in  what  you  say.” 

Thus  I was  interested  to  see  recently  a report 
of  a meeting  held  at  Oxford,  England,  January  4- 
9,  which  issued  a statement:  “The  Oxford  Decla- 
ration on  Christian  Faith  and  Economics.”  As 
such  statements  generally  are,  it  is  long  (17 
pages),  abstract,  and  boring.  But  I took  a further 
look  because  of  the  nature  of  the  group  in  back 
of  it.  The  preamble  states  that  this  declaration 
“is  issued  jointly  by  over  100  theologians  and 
economists,  ethicists  and  development  practitio- 
ners, church  leaders  and  business  managers  who 
come  from  various  parts  of  the  world.” 

Now  as  I took  a closer  look  at  the  list  of  atten- 
dees, I saw  that  it  seems  to  be  overbalanced  in 
the  direction  of  theologians  and  ethicists.  But  I 
found  a dozen  that  one  might  consider  manag- 
ers: professors  of  economics,  a former  chairman 
of  a steel  company,  and  one  person  identified  as 
simply  “businessman,  Australia.”  Another  seem- 
ing manager  type  is  a “former  senior  economist, 
Asian  Development  Bank,  Philippines.”  These 
and  others  have  signed  their  names  as  “in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  the  Oxford  declaration.” 
Their  support,  it  seems  to  me,  adds  to  the  confi- 


dence we  may  place  in  the  statement. 

Not  that  we  should  ignore  the  statement  with- 
out them.  Someone,  after  all,  thought  it  worth- 
while to  preserve  the  words  of  the  biblical 
prophets  even  though  they  seemed  completely 
one-sided  to  managers  such  as  Amaziah.  One  fac- 
tor which  no  doubt  added  to  the  credibility  of 
Amos  was  that  the  system  he  prophesied  against 
did  go  down. 

Can  we  today  learn  from  a prophetic  state- 
ment and  make  corrections  in  the  system  while 
there  is  still  time  to  save  it?  This  is  what  the 
people  of  the  Oxford  declaration  appear  to  hope. 

So  after  all  this  buildup,  what  was  declared  at 
Oxford  that  we  should  listen  to?  Anyone  who 
has  ever  worked  on  such  a statement  will  know 
that  when  100  people  are  involved,  things  will  be 
included  that  seem  obvious  to  some,  but  most 
important  to  others.  So  the  Oxford  declaration 
includes  statements  on  creation  and  steward- 
ship, and  work  and  leisure  which  say  mostly 
what  we  would  expect. 

I note  that  finally  in  the  section  on  poverty 
and  justice  I began  to  underline  extensively. 
There  is  an  acknowledgment  here  that  poverty 
may  be  caused  by  both  “constraints  on  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  and  on  the  inequitable  distri- 
bution of  wealth  and  income.”  There  is  a 
tendency  to  emphasize  one  or  the  other,  it  says, 
but  it  acknowledges  that  analysis  is  needed  to 
understand  the  reasons  for  poverty. 

I’m  not  sure  what  all  this  means,  but  I gather 
that  at  this  point  the  prophets  and  the  managers 
were  in  conversation  and  so  avoided  too  quick 
and  simple  a solution.  The  section  comments 
also  on  international  relations  and  how  govern- 
ments may  increase  poverty  by  policies  which  re- 
strict opportunities  or  by  inflating  the  currency. 

The  economic  bias  of  the  declaration  is  in 
favor  of  “small  scale  enterprises  run  by  and  for 
the  poor”  and  calls  for  credit  to  enable  the  poor 
to  help  themselves.  It  recognizes,  however,  “that 
ethical  demands  are  often  ineffective  because 
they  are  reinforced  only  by  individual  conscience 
and  that  the  proclamation  of  Christian  values 
needs  to  be  accompanied  by  action  to  encourage 
institutional  and  structural  changes  which  would 
foster  these  values  in  our  communities.” 

I take  this  to  mean  that  they  know  it  won’t  be 
easy  but  somebody’s  got  to  do  it. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 


Called 
to  be 
prophetic 


by  David  W.  Mann 


In  THE  PASTORAL  LETTER  from  the  Council  on 
Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  which  was  presented 
last  summer  at  Normal  89,  one  of  the  challenges 
to  the  Mennonite  Church  is  to  “answer  God’s 
call  to  be  prophetic.”  Being  prophetic  may 
evoke  a variety  of  images,  positive  or  negative, 
in  our  minds.  I think  of  the  image  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  who  stood  out  in  the  midst 
of  the  people  and  called  them  to  faithfulness  to 
God. 

They  were  persons  with  a discerning  spirit  of 
their  times.  They  had  a spiritual  sensitivity  to 
recognize  evil,  hypocrisy,  and  unfaithfulness 


To  be  prophetic  today  means  to 
stand  up  for  God,  for  truth, 
and  for  holiness. 


while  others  floated  uncritically  with  the  stream 
of  humanity  around  them.  They  stood  on  a rock 
by  the  side  of  the  stream,  calling  people  to  come 
out  of  the  stream  and  give  themselves  to  truth, 
righteousness,  and  godliness.  They  called  the 
people  of  God  to  live  counterculture,  to  leave 
the  broad  road  that  leads  to  destruction  and  fol- 
low the  narrow  road  that  leads  to  life.  They  were 
different,  not  simply  for  the  sake  of  being  differ- 
ent or  contrary.  They  were  different  in  order  to 
be  faithful  to  God. 

To  be  prophetic  today,  I believe,  means  to 
stand  up  or  stand  out  for  God,  for  truth,  and  for 
holiness  in  a culture  that  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly profane  and  ungodly.  We  used  to  hear  a lot 
about  nonconformity  to  the  world.  Nonconfor- 
mity was  defined  primarily  in  terms  of  the  visi- 
ble, external  expressions  of  dress  and 
appearance. 

Many  of  us  reacted  to  the  artificial  and  easy 
boundaries  that  identified  us  as  a “peculiar  peo- 
ple.” We  struggled  hard  to  shake  off  the  sym- 
bols of  our  separation.  We  wanted  to  be 
accepted  as  ordinary  people,  to  be  approved  by 
our  neighbors  and  unnoticed  in  the  crowd.  But 
in  doing  so  we  became  in  many  ways  like  our 
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neighbors,  not  only  in  the  way  we  look  but  more 
dangerously  and  subtly  in  spirit  and  values.  I am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  real  issues  of 
worldliness  and  nonconformity  have  to  do  with 
the  spirit  and  values  of  our  culture.  Have  we 
ceased  to  be  prophetic,  discerning,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  spirit  of  our  age? 

Do  we  have  the  courage  and  commitment  to 
be  prophetic  in  our  time  and  in  our  culture? 

Paul  tells  us,  “The  grace  of  God  . . . teaches  us 
too  say  ‘No’  to  ungodliness  and  worldly  pas- 
sions, and  to  live  self-controlled,  upright  and 
godly  lives  in  this  present  age”  (Titus  2:11-12, 
NIV).  Why?  Because  he  gave  himself  to  redeem 
and  purify  us  from  all  wickedness  (v.  14)  and  be- 
cause he  is  going  to  appear  again  to  gather  the 
righteous  (v.  13).  Separation  is,  first  of  all,  a call 
of  grace  and  a work  of  God’s  redemption  that 
calls  us  to  live  godly  lives. 

The  apostle  John  urges  us,  “Do  not  love  the 
world  or  anything  in  the  world.  If  anyone  loves 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. 
For  everything  in  the  world — the  cravings  of  sin- 
ful man,  the  lust  of  his  eyes  and  the  boasting  of 
what  he  has  and  does — comes  not  from  the  Fa- 
ther but  from  the  world”  (1  John  2:15-16,  NIV). 
The  world  has  a completely  different  value  sys- 
tem and  loyalty  from  God’s  kingdom.  They 
spring  from  the  same  human  source  that  drew 
Eve  into  disobedience:  “It  was  good  for  food 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  also  desirable  for 
gaining  wisdom.” 

Because  we  are  still  human,  everything  the 
world  lives  for  and  values  finds  its  tug  also 
within  us.  Unless  we  are  discerning  and  con- 
sciously decide  to  commit  ourselves  to  God’s 
call  to  righteousness  we  will  find  ourselves  float- 
ing with  the  world’s  stream. 

What  are  some  of  the  issues  we  face  in  being 
prophetic  in  our  world?  What  is  the  spirit  of 
worldliness  that  confronts  us  and  easily 
bewitches  us?  I believe  its  representations  in- 
clude sensuality,  materialism,  individualism,  and 
militarism.  Although  this  is  not  an  inclusive  list, 
these  are  some  of  the  false  gods  that  are  perva- 
sive in  our  world.  They  are  bewitching  and  sub- 
tle. Because  they  are  so  pervasive,  we  may  cease 
to  be  shocked  or  disturbed  by  them.  They  have 
their  source  in  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air — the  spirit  that  now  works  in  the  children  of 
disobedience. 
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The  spirit  of  sensuality.  Our  society  has  an 
obsession  with  sex  and  physical  gratification. 
Premarital  and  extramarital  sex,  pornography, 
and  perversion  have  come  to  be  not  only  ac- 
cepted but  the  humorous  theme  of  movies,  tele- 
vision, and  ordinary  conversation.  The  virtues  of 
purity,  virginity,  fidelity,  and  modesty  are 
scorned  by  many.  Sex  is  used  as  a primary  me- 
dium of  advertising.  Will  we  dare  to  be  pro- 
phetic? Will  we  have  the  courage  to  get  out  of 
the  stream  and  take  our  stand  for  purity  and  ho- 
liness? 

The  spirit  of  materialism.  Materialism  is  the 
expression  of  the  gods  of  greed  and  covetous- 
ness. Success  is  defined  by  money,  possessions, 
positions,  and  glamour.  We  so  easily  get  caught 
up  in  wanting  all  the  symbols  of  success  as  well 
as  the  comforts  of  life.  We  were  once  known  for 
simplicity  of  life.  Where  did  we  lose  this  value? 
The  pastoral  letter  from  the  Council  on  Faith, 
Life,  and  Strategy  calls  the  church  to  be  “a  shel- 
ter against  the  seduction  of  materialism.”  Do  we 
dare  to  be  prophetic  in  a culture  enamored  with 
materialism?  Is  it  possible  to  return  to  simplicity? 

The  spirit  of  individualism.  We  are  part  of 
a fiercely  independent  culture.  “I  will  live  for  my- 
self and  no  one  else  can  tell  me  what  to  do.  No 
one  has  a right  to  hold  me  accountable  for  my 
life  or  actions.”  This  is  the  god  of  egotism  and 
narcissism.  To  be  prophetic  means  to  be  commit- 
ted to  the  health  of  the  community  of  faith  and 
to  the  family,  to  care  about  the  welfare  of  others 
both  inside  and  outside  the  body  of  Christ.  Paul 
warns  us  that  many  become  weak,  sick,  or  fall 
asleep  because  they  have  not  been  properly  re- 
sponsive to  the  body  (1  Cor.  11:30). 

The  spirit  of  militarism.  Our  nation  wor- 
ships the  gods  of  war,  power,  and  self-interest. 
“All  problems  can  be  solved  by  overpowering 
our  enemies.”  Violence  is  an  accepted  way  of 
solving  problems. 

Thank  God  for  a growing  number  of  Christians 
in  many  denominations  who  are  discovering 
God’s  message  of  peace  and  nonviolence  in  the 
gospel.  At  the  same  time  many  Mennonites 
seem  to  be  embracing  the  God-and-country  the- 
ology that  has  been  prevalent  in  many  conserva- 
tive Christian  circles.  Could  it  be  that  the  more 
wealthy  we  have  become  the  more  anxious  we 
are  to  protect  our  property  and  our  way  of  life? 
Will  we  dare  to  be  prophetic  in  a militaristic  na- 
tion? 

God  is  calling  us  to  be  prophetic  in  our  pres- 
ent generation.  These  are  only  four  of  the  temp- 
tations that  face  us  in  our  world.  Do  they 


disturb  us,  or  have  we  already  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  them  that  we  are  no  longer  uncomfort- 
able? Have  we  given  in  to  the  tug  we  feel  from 
the  values  of  the  world,  or  do  our  hearts  bum 
with  prophetic  discernment?  Will  we  as  individu- 
als and  as  a community  of  faith  answer  God’s 
call  to  be  prophetic? 

“Don’t  let  the  world  around  you  squeeze  you 
into  its  own  mold,  but  let  God  remold  your 
minds  from  within,  so  that  you  may  prove  in 
practice  that  the  plan  of  God  for  you  is  good, 
meets  all  his  demands  and  moves  toward  the 
goal  of  true  maturity”  (Rom.  12:2,  Phillips).  ^ 


Down  memory  lane 

I once  heard  a circle  of  senior  citizens 
reminiscing  about  how  their  mothers 
allowed  them  to  go  barefoot  on  the  first 
day  of  May.  An  interesting  phenonemon  is 
that  many  oldsters  forget  what  happened 
last  week  but  remember  clearly  incidents 
occurring  50  years  ago. 

One  lady,  now  in  her  90s,  told  me  one 
day  of  her  family’s  six-mile  trips  to  church 
in  a double  buggy  when  she  was  a child. 
“My  father  was  a schoolteacher,  ” she 
said,  “and  we  sang  all  the  way  to  church. 
Then,  at  the  dinner  table,  we  sang  again. 
That  is  why  I know  so  many  hymns.  ” 

Today  we  have  helps  in  our  trip  down 
memory  lane.  Family  slides  and  movies, 
as  well  as  tapes,  preserve  memories  for 
future  generations.  A treasured  gift  to  me 
in  recent  months  was  a musical  tape  put 
together  by  the  family  of  an  aunt,  including 
singing,  instrumental  music,  and  poetry 
recitation. 

Then  we  must  not  forget  the  art  of 
storytelling.  A toddler  in  our  family,  after 
hearing  favorite  bear  stories  from  camping 
expeditions,  exclaimed,  “Daddy,  your 
throat  is  full  of  stories!”  As  we  take  our 
little  ones  down  memory  lane,  we  pass  on 
lasting  values  and  enrich  their  spiritual 
heritage. 

—Helen  Good  Brenneman 
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DISABILITY  AWARENESS  WEEK  IS  MARCH  4-10 


Grand  central  depot  of  sound 


by  Norman  Derstine 

um 

_L  HE  HEARING  EAR,  and  the  seeing  eye,  the 
Lord  hath  made  even  both  of  them”  (Prov. 
20:12).  While  the  eye  seems  to  be  the  master  of 
the  human  body,  the  ear  holds  a close  second. 
The  ear  is,  as  Talmadge  called  it,  “a  grand  cen- 
tral depot  of  sound — headquarters  to  which 
quick  dispatches  come,  part  of  the  way  by  bone, 
part  of  the  way  by  cartilage,  part  of  the  way  by 
nerve,  the  slowest  dispatch  plunging  into  the  ear 
at  the  rate  of  1,090  feet  per  second.” 

The  external  ear  is  capable  of  catching  73,300 
vibrations  per  second.  The  “average  piano  has  a 
keyboard  with  88  keys.  But  we  have  a keyboard 


How  many  people  in  your 
congregation  have  a problem 
with  hearing?  More  than 
you  think. 


with  1,500  keys  in  each  ear.  The  ear  is  so  sensi- 
tive that,  in  a completely  sound-proof  room,  we 
can  actually  hear  the  blood  flowing  through  our 
vessels”  ( Yielded  Bodies  by  Robert  G.  Lee,  pp. 
44-45). 

But  this  marvelous  ear  with  its  intricate  perfor- 
mance has  begun  to  fade  for  more  than  29  mil- 
lion people.  We  are  the  ones  with  different 
degrees  of  “hearing  loss.”  And  we  are  the  “silent 
people.”  Silent  about  our  problem  and  silent  at 
times  because  we  are  not  on  the  wave  length  of 
good  conversation.  We  have  doubts  about  whether 
we  are  hearing  everything,  and  we  get  distorted 
messages  which  leads  sometimes  to  silence. 

We  may  be  silent  because  we  are  embarrassed 
to  ask  someone  to  repeat  what  everyone  else  has 
heard.  When  many  are  enjoying  a hearty  laugh, 
we  frequently  miss  the  subtle  humor  and  so  we 
fake  a laugh  because  everyone  else  has  caught 
the  point.  We  no  longer  can  fulfill  the  command, 
“He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear”  (Matt. 
11:15).  The  outer  ear  catches  the  sound,  but  the 
“inner  ear”  has  receded  as  part  of  the  aging  pro- 
cess due  to  the  deadening  of  nerve  endings.  We 
no  longer  experience  fully  the  “grand  central 
depot  of  sound.” 


Norman  Derstine,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  a retired  church 
worker  who  has  spent  the  last  three  winters  as 
coordinator/chaplain  of  the  AWARE  program  for  winter 
residents  in  Phoenix. 


As  pastor  of  a church  I was  especially  con- 
cerned for  a member  of  the  congregation  who 
came  every  Sunday  in  a wheelchair.  During  Dis- 
ability Awareness  Week  I invited  this  sister  to 
have  the  devotions.  She  always  worshiped  at  the 
back  of  the  church.  So  when  she  participated  in 
the  service  she  wheeled  herself  forward  and  will- 
ingly did  her  part.  I learned  later  that  this  was 
the  first  time  she  was  asked  to  serve  in  that  way 
and  she  greatly  appreciated  being  asked. 

In  the  same  service  there  were  a number  of 
people  who  had  hearing  handicaps,  and  I as 
leader  was  one  of  them.  While  my  hearing  aid  is 
small,  I do  not  try  to  hide  it  from  the  public.  So 
I included  these  silent  people  in  my  recognition 
of  Disability  Awareness  Week. 

“Out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind”  is  a saying, 
and  since  this  handicap  is  generally  out  of  sight, 
we  must  make  extra  effort  to  identify  it  in  our- 
selves and  others  and  draw  our  mind  to  it.  And 
since  the  aging  population  is  increasing  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  population,  everyone 
needs  to  sharpen  their  awareness  by  both  identi- 
fying the  disability  and  finding  ways  individually 
and  collectively  of  easing  the  problem. 

Sharpen  our  sensitivity.  How  many  people 
in  your  congregation  have  a problem  with  hear- 
ing? I didn’t  ask  how  many  wear  hearing  aids! 
The  hearing  aid  is  only  a partial  solution  to  the 
problem.  Whatever  number  you  have  in  mind 
you  will  probably  need  to  double  it!  More  peo- 
ple have  this  disability  than  you  think,  and  that 
is  one  focus  of  my  concern  during  Disability 
Awareness  Week.  We  need  to  sharpen  our  sensi- 
tivity in  this  area. 

Sensitivity  means  that  all  who  lead  in  a wor- 
ship service  must  always  (no  exception)  speak 
clearly  and  distinctly  in  front  of  the  microphone. 
And  the  person  at  the  controls  needs  to  turn  the 
volume  up  just  a little  more  than  normal  for  the 
hearing-impaired  worshipers.  In  this  era  of  extra 
loud  music  which  many  times  offends  our  deli- 
cate hearing,  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  compen- 
sating for  the  aging  group  of  worshipers  with  a 
little  more  presence  by  turning  up  the  volume.  I 
have  gone  away  from  a service  only  hearing 
about  half  of  what  was  said.  And  when  this  be- 
gins to  happen  repeatedly  you  start  retreating 
into  your  own  thoughts  and  dismiss  what  the  oth- 
ers, who  have  the  full  use  of  the  “grand  central 
depot  of  sound,”  are  enjoying. 
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The  essence  of  a good  relationship  is  communi- 
cation. Saying  words  does  not  guarantee  commu- 
nication for  the  hearing  impaired.  Just  as  a 
totally  deaf  person  does  lip  reading  in  addition 
to  observing  sign  language,  so  the  hearing-im- 
paired person  depends  on  face-to-face  communi- 
cation to  more  fully  grasp  what  is  being 
communicated.  The  hearing  loss  is  greatly  mini- 
mized with  direct  eye  contact  and  lip  reading. 
When  groups  assemble,  those  with  the  invisible 
handicap  must  assume  a great  deal  of  responsi- 
bility in  getting  close  to  the  leader  or  near  the 
center  of  action.  But  all  in  the  group  who  speak 
must  lift  their  voices  so  that  the  dialogue  is 
caught  by  those  whose  hearing  is  fading  with  in- 
creased age. 

The  apostle  Paul’s  advice  regarding  speaking 


in  tongues  would  equally  apply  here.  “Unless 
you  speak  intelligible  words  . . . how  will  anyone 
know  what  you  are  saying?  You  will  just  be 
speaking  into  the  air”  (1  Cor.  14:9).  When  peo- 
ple are  not  aware  of  the  problems  of  the  hearing 
impaired,  there  can  be  a lot  of  speaking  into  the 
air,  which  does  not  inspire,  promote  strong  bond- 
ing, or  build  up  the  church. 

During  Disability  Awareness  Week  we  need  to 
become  aware  of  all  kinds  of  handicaps.  From 
awareness  we  need  to  develop  sensitivity  to  the 
obvious  ones  and  those  like  hearing  loss  that  are 
frequently  overlooked.  The  hearing  handicapped 
ones  in  your  family,  neighborhood,  and  congrega- 
tion need  understanding,  for  they  are  losing  one 
of  those  precious  things  that  we  usually  take  for 
granted,  the  “grand  central  depot  of  sound.”  Q 


Book  review 


Building  a bridge 
to  the  charismatics 

Presence  and  Power:  Releasing  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Your  Life  by  Harold  E. 
Bauman.  Herald  Press,  1 989.  1 28  pp. 

Harold  Bauman  has  written  to  lay  per- 
sons, hoping  to  help  them  to  claim  the 
presence  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  their  lives.  This  reviewer  found  himself 
heartily  in  favor  of  Bauman’s  desire  and 
intention.  For  15  years  Bauman  had  shut- 
tled back  and  forth  between  the  “official 
bodies”  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
“renewal  movement”  within  the  same 
church.  He  was  officially  appointed  to  be 
a “liaison.”  This  book  attempts  to  build  a 
bridge. 

Harold  is  deeply  convinced  that  much 
within  the  charismatic  movement  is  genu- 
ine, is  true  to  scriptural  teaching,  and  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  evangelism,  growth, 
and  holy  living.  He  writes  to  convince 
leaders  on  both  sides  that  they  should 
meet  in  the  middle,  and  not  go  on  like 
parallel  railroad  tracks.  He  believes  that 
the  “believers  church”  emphasis  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  just  exactly  fits  the 
best  of  the  charismatic  movement.  Repeat- 
edly he  pleads  that  the  few  excesses  of  the 
charismatic  movement  should  not  cause 
fair-minded  people  to  reject  the  core  of  the 
movement,  any  more  than  the  excesses  of 
the  Anabaptist  movement  cause  them  to 
reject  it  in  toto. 

By  constant  appeal  to  the  Scriptures, 
Harold  makes  his  main  point  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  operates  in  a variety  of  ways  in  the 
fives  of  believers,  so  Christians  should 
tolerate  much  diversity  now.  He  attempts 
to  prove  from  Scriptures  that  what  is  so 
often  experienced  as  a “second  work,”  a 
“fullness,”  a “baptism  of  the  Spirit”  could 


all  have  been  claimed  as  part  of  regenera- 
tion. But,  because  of  too  little  teaching  by 
the  church  and  too  little  claiming  by  new 
Christians,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
witness  actually  comes  later  on  almost  like 
a “second  work”  of  grace  or  a later  baptism 
into  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit. 

Harold  tries  very  hard  to  use  scriptural 
teaching,  in  its  entirety,  as  his  norm  and 
standard,  rather  than  his  own  or  any  one 
group’s  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
stays  very  rational  and  logical,  with  many 
points  developed  in  a one-two-three-four 
fashion.  In  fact,  once  in  every  seven  pages 
he  gives  a logical  series  of  items,  or  steps, 
or  principles,  or  elements,  or  realities,  or 
options,  or  statements.  It  occurred  to  this 
reviewer  that  this  approach  is  very  differ- 
ent from  a “wind  that  blows  where  it 
listeth”  so  that  even  a theologian  like 
Nicodemus  can’t  trace  the  steps  of  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  coming  or  going  (John  3:8). 

This  reviewer  wished  for  more  in  many 
places.  Bauman  uses  only  one  sentence  to 
comment  upon  what  the  renewal  move- 
ment does  to  the  singing  in  worship.  Will 
it  tend  to  lead  away  from  a cherished 
heritage  of  four-part  singing?  As  it  de- 
clines, will  it  tend  to  harden  into  brittle 
forms  and  demands  as  so  many  renewal 
movements  have  done?  Bauman  quotes 
Martin  Marty,  a Lutheran  historian,  who 
reports  that  the  charismatic  movement  is 
“no  longer  highly  visible  in  North  Amer- 
ica.” This  reviewer  found  himself  asking 
whether  the  “sharing  time”  of  worship  is 
one  powerful  leaven  by  which  the  residue 
of  the  charismatic  movement  is  at  work. 

Repeatedly  Bauman  infers  that  tongues 
was  not  always  a part  of  charismatic  expe- 
rience in  the  New  Testament,  and  need  not 
be  so  now.  He  never  mentions  the  trouble- 
some issue  of  the  naming  and  casting  out 
of  demons.  He  says  little  about  miracles  of 
healing  as  evidence  of  Holy  Spirit  power. 


He  does  not  comment  upon  “depth  dis- 
cernment,” knowing  what  is  going  on  in 
another  person’s  mind,  as  a power  of  Holy 
Spirit  gifting. 

Scholars  of  missiology  and  church  his- 
tory may  want  to  debate  some  of  Bauman’s 
sweeping  generalizations,  as  when  he  says, 
“The  central  themes  of  Anabaptism  (the 
believers  church)  are  now  the  heart  of 
church  renewal  around  the  world.”  It  is 
unfair  to  ask  Bauman  to  deal  at  length  with 
the  many  issues  which  the  charismatic 
movement  raises.  In  a brief  book,  and  with 
the  limited  objective  he  had  in  mind,  he 
has  done  a good  job.  Readers  should  join 
this  reviewer  in  asking  themselves  whether 
they  have  indeed  opened  their  fives  to  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  empowering.  Readers  should 
be  more  accepting  of  the  varied  expres- 
sions the  Holy  Spirit  always  evokes. 

Bauman  also  did  not  have  time  and 
space  to  define  the  “Neo-Anabaptism”  of 
the  kind  of  believers  church  he  is  implicitly 
advocating.  He  hints  that  members  do  the 
ministry,  and  a multiple  team  of  leaders 
train  them  for  it.  Just  how  radical  a Neo- 
Anabaptist  believers  church  does  he  advo- 
cate? Do  they  seek  to  practice  “Jubilee,” 
move  down  the  professional  ladders  rather 
than  up  them,  flatten  hierarchies,  love 
enemies,  share  power,  make  peace,  replace 
swords  with  basins,  ignore  worldly  success, 
share  incomes,  walk  in  the  resurrection, 
and  forgive  as  they  have  been  forgiven? 
How  explicitly  do  the  “hard  sayings”  of 
Jesus  guide  the  actual  decision  making  of 
the  congregation?  Can  a believers  church 
discern  the  Holy  Spirit’s  direction  and 
move  forward  in  the  way  the  winds  of  the 
spirit  are  blowing?  Such  a believers  church 
would  have  much  to  offer  a charismatic 
movement  which  emerged. — Paul  Miller, 
retired  seminary  professor  currently  serving 
on  the  staff  of  Philhaven  Hospital,  Mt. 
Gretna,  Pa. 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

The  Bible  is 
against  gambling 

Although  the  Bible  does  not  have  a 
direct  commandment  against  gambling,  it 
does  contain  relevant  teachings  which  in- 
form us  as  Christians  who  seek  moral 
guidance.  Preoccupation  with  material 
gain  ignores  the  biblical  warning  against 
greed  and  avarice.  Behind  all  the  argu- 
ments for  gambling  lies  the  economic  self- 
interest  of  those  who  favor  gambling. 

The  central  moral  imperative  of  the 
Bible  is  love — love  of  God  and  also  love  of 
our  neighbor.  We  are  taught  that  we  should 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves.  Love 
never  allows  us  the  luxury  of  self-interest 
to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Love  is  the  royal 
law,  according  to  James  2:8.  It  is  the  law 
of  Christ  (Gal.  6:2).  It  is  the  principle  by 
which  our  lives  are  to  be  regulated  (Rom. 
14:13).  Love  is  violated  when  profit  is 
gained  at  another’s  loss.  Gambling  weak- 
ens the  foundations  of  a responsible  com- 
munity life.  Love’s  work  is  always  to  build 
up,  never  to  tear  down. 

Gambling  violates  the  biblical  principle 
of  stewardship  with  regard  to  property  and 
its  uses.  Wealth  and  economic  goods  are 
not  in  themselves  evil,  but  may  be  the 
occasion  of  sin  if  the  owner  acquires  them 
covetously.  The  Bible  indicates  certain 


uses  of  money  which  are  in  accord  with  the 
intention  of  God.  Thus  money  may  be  used 
to  provide  for  our  basic  needs,  to  support 
one’s  family,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
Lord’s  work. 

Proper  handling  of  one’s  resources  pre- 
cludes gambling.  One  may  use  wealth  with 
the  hope  of  a sensible  return,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  used  to  sanction  gambling  risks. 
Honest  work  and  honest  wages  go  to- 
gether, for  “the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire”  (Luke  10:7). 

The  biblical  view  of  work  affords  no 
room  for  the  practice  of  gambling.  The 
divine  command  is  that  one  should  labor 
and  do  one’s  work  (Eph.  4:26).  Work  has  a 
functional  value;  it  is  rooted  in  necessity. 
It  is  also  rooted  in  creation.  Each  person 
is  obligated  under  God  to  work.  It  is 
through  the  medium  of  work  that  we  ex- 
press our  essential  being.  God  is  a worker, 
and  we  are  to  work  (John  5:17).  Work  adds 
to  our  personal  fulfillment  and  to  our 
self-respect. 

Our  influence  as  Christians  should  be 
exerted  in  a positive  and  aggressive  fash- 
ion for  the  building  of  life  in  which  the 
young,  the  weak,  the  aging,  and  the  needy 
are  protected.  Gambling  contributes  noth- 
ing to  the  common  good.  It  undermines 
values,  mocks  work,  finances  crime,  robs 
children,  enslaves  its  addicts,  subverts 
governments,  and  poisons  whatever  it 
touches.  Biblical  insights  lead  us  to  reject 
its  false  promises. 

— H.  Harold  Hartzler,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Writing  to 
grandchildren 

I am  a grandpa  whose  children  and  eight 
grandchildren  live  in  four  different  states. 
All  too  often,  our  only  communication  is 
by  phone  or  letter,  and  sometimes  a visit 
after  two  years.  I have  begun  writing  per- 
sonal letters  to  my  grandchildren.  The 
results  have  been  amazing.  Several  of  them 
have  asked,  “When  is  Grandpa  writing  to 
me?”  The  child’s  self-esteem  is  raised 
miles  because  I take  my  time  thinking 
through  the  mind  and  needs  of  a child.  I 
push  everything  else  aside  and  prayerfully, 
carefully  write.  My  perspective  on  every- 
thing has  been  improved  by  this  experi- 
ence. The  church,  my  business,  my 
ministry.  And  even  an  increased  sense  of 
humor!  For  so  long,  I liked  to  hold  an 
audience  captive — in  the  pulpit.  Which, 
really,  has  such  long-term  results  as  relat- 
ing to  a little  child  or  a teenager? 

To  my  teenager,  I shared  a moonlit  night 
52  years  ago,  when  a young  lady,  standing 
beside  me,  was  asked  for  a kiss.  By  me — of 
course.  Her  classic  answer:  “I’m  waiting  for 
the  man  I marry.” 

— Norman  Teague,  Chesapeake,  Va. 


Should  pastors 
be  professionals? 

Last  summer  a Gospel  Herald  cover 
asked  the  question,  “Can  the  church  sur- 
vive the  professionalization  of  its  leader- 
ship?” While  this  particular  treatment 
covered  many  kinds  of  church  leadership, 
the  question  is  most  often  asked  of  the 
pastorate. 

The  question  is  mischievous  and  carries 
with  it  some  troubling  presuppositions. 
One  such  presupposition  is  that  profes- 
sionalism is  bad:  if  our  pastors  are  “pro- 
fessionals,” then  that  is  not  as  good  as 
whatever  it  was  we  had  in  the  good  old 
days. 

Those  raising  the  issue  usually  suggest 
that  if  our  congregations  are  led  by  paid 
professionals,  then  the  nonprofessionals 
(laity)  will  not  feel  like  full-fledged  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  The  argument  goes 
something  like  this:  our  theology  calls  for 
every  member  to  exercise  his/her  priest- 
hood and  giftedness,  but  as  congregations 
are  increasingly  led  by  paid  leaders,  those 
who  are  not  paid  fade  into  the  pews  where 
they  are  increasingly  inclined  to  watch  the 
professional  perform.  At  this  point,  those 
making  this  case  raise  their  Anabaptist 
hackles  about  “losing  our  priesthood-of- 


Giving  thanks 

When  in  the  evening  of  a busy  day 
I pause  to  count  my  blessings,  great  and  small, 
and  come  before  the  throne  to  kneel  and  pray, 
and  speak  my  gratitude  for  each  and  all; 
when  I have  named  them  over,  one  by  one, 

I think  that  now  my  giving  thanks  is  done. 

But  every  time  I rise  from  grateful  prayer 
I find  another  blessing  on  my  way, 
and  seeing  that  my  Lord  has  set  it  there, 
my  heart  o’erflows.  Again  I turn  to  pray. 

By  this  I know  so  long  as  I am  living 
I never  shall  be  finished  with  thanksgiving. 

—Lorie  Gooding 
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all-believers”  tradition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  least  part  of  the 
confusion  stems  from  a misinterpretation 
of  the  “priesthood-of-all-believers”  con- 
cept. Although  it  was  probably  Martin 
Luther  (not  Menno  Simons)  who  gave  the 
phrase  its  Reformation  currency,  the  con- 
cept has  evolved  into  something  other  than 
its  original  meaning — that  everyone  can 
have  a personal  relationship  with  God,  not 
just  the  priests. 

Today,  the  phrase  seems  to  mean  the 
“pastorhood  of  all  believers.”  We  seem  to 
interpret  the  expression  to  mean  that  every 
congregational  member  can  be  a pastor, 
and  pastor  someone  else.  This  assumption 
suggests  that,  “Since  every  member  is 
capable  of  pastoring  others,  it  is  inappro- 
priate to  pay  one  person  (or  ordain 
him/her)  to  do  it.  If  we  do  pay  someone  to 
do  it,  and  he/she  does  it  well,  then  we  will 
be  inclined  to  not  do  it.  And  if  we  don’t  all 
do  it,  then  we  have  lost  the  priesthood  of 
all  believers.” 

Perhaps  this  issue  is  a generational  one. 
It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  us  under  40 
see  no  problem  with  having  a well-trained 
and  well-paid  leader  pastoring  our  congre- 
gation. In  fact,  this  post-World  War  II 
generation  may  be  part  of  the  reason  it  is 
happening.  Many  baby-boomer  Menno- 
nites  came  through  the  church  at  a time 
when  the  previous  generation  was  reacting 
to  something  called  “the  authoritarian 
bishop  structure.”  This  reactionism 
stripped  the  pastorate  of  its  power.  In  a 
speech  several  years  ago,  one  Mennonite 
churchman  described  the  process  as 
“eunuchizing”  our  leaders. 

Few  of  us  baby  boomers  stayed  in  the 
church,  but  those  who  have  may  be  impa- 
tient with  the  impotent  pastorate  we  have 
inherited.  As  a result,  we  now  want  people 
up  front,  men  or  women,  who  know  what 
they  are  doing,  why  they  are  doing  it,  and 
who  are  able  to  help  us  to  do  it!  This  takes 
not  only  the  spiritual  depth  and  maturity 
of  the  bi-vocational  pastors  of  the  past,  but 
education,  training,  and  a deep  sense  of 
commitment  to  the  gifts  God  gives  to  every 
congregational  member. 

A professional  pastor  now  must  be 
trained  in  the  biblical  languages;  model  a 
careful  and  reverent  hermeneutic;  grasp 
the  historical  significance  of  the  Christian 
church  and  the  Anabaptist  movement 
within  it;  preach  God’s  Word  joyfully,  con- 
fidently, and  prophetically;  understand  the 
rudiments  of  pastoral  care  (although  not 
necessarily  be  a skilled  counselor);  appre- 
ciate the  need  for  orderly  administration 
in  the  church  (although  not  necessarily 
manage  the  church’s  program);  and  want 
congregational  life  to  nurture  every  mem- 
ber’s faith  and  gifts. 

Perhaps  the  question  is,  “Can  the  church 
survive  without  the  professionalization  of 
its  leaders?” — Everett  J.  Thomas, 
Goshen,  Ind.  ( adapted  with  permission  from 
an  article  in  “Goshen  College  Bulletin”) 


V \d  you  Ce*vvem  Vo 
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summer  . 


Children  need  good  stories,  Bible  activities,  and  puzzles  in  the 
summer,  too. 

Please  ask  your  Sunday  school  superintendent  to  order  Story 
Friends  and  On  the  Line. 

MENNONITE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 
616  WALNUT  AVENUE 
SCOTTDALE,  PA  1 5683  (41 2)  887-8500 
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An  experiment 

by  Bob  Bowen 

I LOVED  MY  HOUSE  in  the  country.  When  I 
moved  to  Ohio,  I put  an  ad  in  some  of  the  local 
papers,  saying  I wanted  a house  to  rent  in  the 
country,  listing  some  specific  desires.  The  peo- 
ple who  called  showed  me  this  wonderful  house, 
part  of  their  own  that  was  duplexed  off,  and  told 
me  they  thought  they  could  find  a key,  but 
didn’t  have  one  for  their  own  house.  I knew  this 
was  where  I wanted  to  live  for  the  next  several 
years.  I locked  the  door  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
but  for  years  I never  used  a key. 

From  this  house  I went  out  into  the  world,  did 
my  work,  joined  a church,  wrote  articles  and 
poems  and  plays  whenever  I had  both  the  time 


We  hope  that  living  in 
community  will  allow  us  to 
practice  what  we  preach. 


and  inspiration,  and  became  a “country 
gentleman”  who  worshiped  in  an  urban  Menno- 
nite  church.  I sometimes  had  guilt  pangs,  but  my 
sisters  and  brothers  affirmed  my  “fence-sitting” 
while  gently  urging  me  to  come  and  live  in  the 
place  where  I worshiped. 

Pushing  an  analogy.  So  I moved,  to  live  in  a 
city,  complete  with  keys  to  the  house.  A friend 
of  mine  once  said  (and  I’m  sure  he  quoted  from 
something  he’d  read)  that  an  analogy  was  like  an 
old  wheelbarrow — the  further  you  pushed  it,  the 
more  likely  it  was  to  fall  apart.  At  the  risk  of 
pushing  this  analogy  too  far,  it  strikes  me  that 
what  I am  doing  is  something  akin  to  what  the 
Mennonite  Church  as  a whole  has  been  strug- 
gling with. 

I love  the  comfort  and  security,  the  peace  and 
openness  of  the  country  life,  the  slower  pace, 
the  availability  of  the  seasons  right  outside  my 
window  with  cornfields  shorn  in  anticipation  of 
spring.  But  I also  love  the  city,  the  people,  re- 
discovering the  concept  of  “neighbor”  around 
our  church,  the  Christmas  party  where  families 
who  don’t  belong  to  the  church  felt  comfortable 
enough  to  come  to  a “white  elephant”  gift  ex- 
change and  laugh  with  us.  Where  neighbors  stop 
in  to  share  their  lives  throughout  the  week. 

I did,  however,  do  something  more  than  move 
into  the  city.  I moved  into  a household  relation- 


Bob  Bowen,  Canton,  Ohio,  is  a social  worker  and  a member 
of  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Canton. 


in  community 


ship  with  Dan  and  Julie  Hooley  and  their  two 
children.  In  discussing  my  moving  into  the  city 
with  the  small  group  to  which  I belong,  I said  I 
didn’t  want  to  live  alone  in  the  city,  that  if  I 
were  going  to  live  alone,  I would  stay  in  the 
country.  No,  I wanted  to  live  with  people  in  the 
city,  and  covenant  with  fellow  Christians  to 
deepen  my  spiritual  life  as  well  as  theirs.  After 
months  of  prayer  and  dialogue,  we  decided  to  do 
this. 

Differing  images.  The  central  image  I have 
of  this  house,  next  to  the  church,  is  a monastery. 
As  monks  gather  together  for  prayer  and  mutual 
discipline  in  their  individual  and  corporate  spiri- 
tual lives,  I imagine  ourselves  praying  together 
often,  affirming  each  other,  exhorting  each  other, 
and  when  the  need  arises,  disciplining  each 
other.  Dan  and  Julie  have  a somewhat  different 
image,  that  of  an  extended  family.  They  picture 
us  living  as  most  people  did  50  or  100  years  ago, 
different  generations  or  perhaps  cousins  or  un- 
cles living  together,  sharing  their  gifts  with  each 
other  and  with  the  larger  society  around  them. 

Even  though  our  images  are  different,  we  all 
imagine  ourselves  using  the  house,  and  our 
household  or  community  relationship,  as  a base 
from  which  we  do  our  work.  Dan  is  pastor  of  our 
church,  and  also  is  involved  in  mediation  work 
through  Ohio  Conference.  Julie  is  a nurse  and 
works  part-time  at  a hospital  in  Canton.  Both 
are  actively  parenting  two  small  children,  which 
is  a full-time  job  in  and  of  itself,  and  they  are 


A matter  of  perspective 

The  father  of  my  children 
Is  not  glad  I was  born 
Nor  particularly  glad  that  I married 
Nor  glad  that  I bore  him  children 

If  tokens  be  the  test  of  it 

Let  me  measure  it  by  smiles 
By  the  gentlest  voice  I have  known  yet 
By  the  dependable  measure  of 
“the  workday” 

Given  for  me 

—Leah  O.  Wenger 
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also  involved  in  a variety  of  ministry  opportuni- 
ties in  the  neighborhood  around  the  church.  I 
work  with  people  who  are  mentally  retarded 
and/or  physically  disabled  and  write  in  my  spare 
time,  drama  and  poetry  being  my  favorites. 

It  was  not  an  easy  decision  for  either  one  of  us 
to  enter  into  this  Christian  household,  what  we 
are  calling  an  “intentional  Christian  community.” 
But  it  is  an  intentional  move,  there  is  no  sense 
of  stumbling  into  this.  We  have  prayed  about 
this  together  and  separately  as  well.  It  is  a Chris- 
tian move,  not  only  because  we  are  all  Chris- 
tians, but  because  we  invited  Christ  to 
participate  in  the  decision  through  our  prayers 
and  desire  to  keep  at  the  forefront  of  this  pro- 
cess our  desire  to  serve — to  serve  our  Lord, 
each  other,  and  the  community.  And  it  is  a com- 
munity as  the  dictionary  defines  it:  “1,  all  per- 
sons living  in  a particular  locality.  2,  a group 
having  interests  or  religion  in  common.  3,  joint 
sharing.” 

Living  together.  In  his  poem  “The  Rock,”  T. 
S.  Eliot  writes:  “When  the  Stranger  asks,  ‘What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  city,  do  you  huddle  close 
together  because  you  love  each  other?’  What  will 
you  answer?  ‘We  all  dwell  together  to  make 
money  from  each  other’  or  ‘this  is  a community.’  ” 
When  the  “Stranger”  (symbolic  of  Jesus  in  the 
poem)  asks  us  why  we  are  living  together  in  the 
city,  our  answer  is,  “because  we  love  God,  and 
seek  to  serve  him  to  the  best  of  our  abilities.” 

We  hope  that  living  in  community  will  allow  us 
to  practice  what  we  preach:  bearing  each  other’s 
burdens,  sharing  each  other’s  joys  and  sorrows, 
laying  our  lives  down  for  each  other. 

Will  this  work?  As  we  share  this  idea  with 
friends  and  families,  there  are  various  feelings  of 
confusion,  wondering  why  we  are  doing  this, 
trust  in  our  decision-making  abilities,  platitudes 
(boy,  you’re  special  people),  support,  and  affir- 
mation. Will  this  work?  That  is  not  the  question. 
The  question  is,  “Is  this  God’s  will  for  our 
lives?”  If  the  answer  is  yes,  then  whether  or  not 
this  “works”  is  irrelevant.  Chances  are,  if  it  fails 
according  to  the  world’s  standards,  it  has 
worked  according  to  the  law  of  love  which  gov- 
erns the  kingdom  of  God. 

Last  month  the  members  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Canton  affirmed  our  decision  to  form 
an  intentional  Christian  community  in  the  par- 
sonage, next  door  to  the  church,  and  I moved  in. 
We  had  said  we  would  proceed  with  our  plans  if 
we  had  90  percent  affirmation,  and  we  did. 

There  were  several  people  who  had  reservations, 
and  we  hope  to  discern  those  reasons  and 


“process”  them.  Living  in  community,  we  need 
the  views  from  the  outside  to  discern  how  effec- 
tive we  are  in  the  life  of  the  church,  especially  in 
light  of  Dan’s  position  as  pastor. 

We  will  evaluate  the  process  in  six  months, 
and  in  the  interval  will  explore  the  riches  held  in 
store  for  us  in  this  community  of  Christ.  We 
look  forward  to  this  with  the  knowledge  that  “in 
all  things  God  works  for  the  good  of  those  who 
love  him,  who  have  been  called  according  to  his 
purpose”  (Rom.  8:28,  NIV).  ^ 


Slow  grief 

I am  the  birdhouse 
empty,  abandoned, 
beside  the  stagnant  pond 
of  greening  water. 

I am  the  tree 
once  proud  and  upright, 
now  fallen  in  dirt, 
wet,  lichen-encrusted, 
returning  to  fertile  earth. 

I am  the  pink  flower 
alone, 

tiny,  fragile,  overshadowed, 
in  a field  of  tall  and  white, 
bravely  being  different. 

I am  the  mushroom 
springing  up  in  shade, 
delicate,  uncertain, 
dissolving  the  dead 
to  scatter  spores  of  new  life. 

I am  the  turtle 
pattern-painted  back, 
quiet  in  fear, 

slipping  backward  on  dead  leaves, 
but  toiling  upward  toward  the  sun. 

—Rhoda  M.  Schrag 
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What  you  can  do 
to  save  the  planet 

by  Anne  M.  Yoder 


• Begin  each  day  by  repeating  the  pledge  writ- 
ten by  Lillian  Genser:  “I  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
world,  to  care  for  earth  and  sea  and  air,  to  cher- 
ish every  living  thing,  with  peace  and  justice  ev- 
erywhere!” 

• Avoid  buying  products  that  have  excessive, 
unnecessary  packaging.  Buy  products  in  the  larg- 
est size  available  to  minimize  packaging  waste 
(and  save  money).  Buy  products  in  the  concen- 
trated form. 

• Reuse  paper  and  plastic  bags.  Ask  yourself 
if  you  always  need  a bag.  Don’t  take  a bag  if  you 
only  have  one  or  two  items.  Carry  reusable  tote 
bags  or  bring  grocery  bags  and  produce  bags 
back  when  you  do  your  shopping. 

• Don’t  buy  disposable  diapers.  Americans 
throw  away  18  billion  dirty  diapers  a year, 
enough  to  stretch  back  and  forth  to  the  moon 
seven  times!  Disposable  diapers  are  estimated 
to  take  500  years  to  decompose  in  a landfill;  cot- 
ton diapers,  which  can  be  reused  75-100  times, 
decompose  in  one  to  six  months. 

• Choose  products  that  are  packaged  in  paper 
cartons,  not  Styrofoam  or  plastic.  Look  for  pa- 
perboard packages  with  gray  interiors — they  are 
made  with  recycled  paper. 

• Each  one  of  us  disposes  of  about  five 
pounds  of  garbage  per  day.  Reducing  the 
amount  we  throw  away  is  the  first  step  toward 
reducing  the  amount  of  garbage  that  is  land- 
filled.  Glass  and  aluminum  can  be  reused 
through  recycling,  so  choose  products  packaged 
with  these  items  rather  than  with  plastic. 

• Plant  at  least  one  tree  every  year.  Three 
well-placed  trees  around  a house  can  cut  air-con- 
ditioning needs  up  to  50  percent. 

• Buy  a rechargeable  battery  system  and  re- 
chargeable batteries.  It’ll  save  you  money  and 
save  the  environment  from  one  of  its  worst  haz- 
ards— lead. 

• If  there  is  no  recycling  taking  place  in  your 
community,  consider  helping  to  institute  a pro- 
gram. The  best  way  to  encourage  recycling  is 
with  curbside  pickup.  Team  up  with  local  gar- 
bage collectors,  community  volunteers,  and  local 
government  officials  to  discuss  ways  this  could 
be  accomplished.  However,  make  sure  first  that 
there  is  a market  for  the  items  you  wish  to  have 
recycled.  There  isn’t  much  use  in  collecting  tons 


Anne  M.  Yoder,  Tacoma  Park,  Md.,  is  a staff  person  for  the 
Peace  With  Justice  Program  of  the  United  Methodist  Church 
in  nearby  Washington.  This  article  is  reprinted  with 
permission  from  the  newsletter  of  her  program. 


of  newspapers  if  there  isn’t  a way  to  utilize  the 
pulp  over  again.  So,  it  needs  to  be  a well- 
thought-out  campaign  to  cover  all  aspects  of  the 
process.  For  help,  call  the  National  Recycling  co- 
alition at  202-659-6883.  Another  source  is  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  Waste  Hotline  at 
800-424-9346. 

• Compost  kitchen  and  yard  wastes.  For  a 
free  how-to  pamphlet,  write  to  The  Connecticut 
Fund  for  the  Environmental,  152  Temple  St., 
New  Haven,  CT  06510. 

• Avoid  polystyrene  foam  (Styrofoam)  as 
much  as  possible.  When  it  is  burned,  harmful 
chemicals  are  released  into  the  atmosphere  that 
are  helping  to  destroy  the  ozone  layer.  Stay 
away  from  fast-food  restaurants  that  use  Styro- 
foam, and  let  the  managers  know  why  you  have 
made  this  decision. 

• Take  a nature  hike  with  your  children  or 
Sunday  school  class.  Take  a book  along  to  iden- 
tify trees.  Make  a point  of  examining  trees, 
moss,  and  flowers  to  see  the  magnificently  var- 
ied and  detailed  beauty  of  God’s  creation. 

• Join  the  Environment  Action  Foundation. 
Call  202-745-4870. 

• For  free  information  on  recycling,  call  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund  at  800-CALL- 
EDF.  For  a free  packet  on  the  environment,  call 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  at  717-859-1151. 
The  Sierra  Club  has  dozens  of  publications  on 
conservation.  For  a list,  write  to  the  Public  Af- 
fairs Office  at  the  Sierra  Club,  730  Polk  St.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94109. 

• Think  about  how  you  are  polluting  the  earth 
through  your  household  cleansers  (see  Jocele 
Meyer’s  article  in  the  July  18,  1989,  Gospel  Her- 
ald). The  home  is  one  place  where  you  can  have 
control  over  using  products  that  don’t  pollute: 
baking  soda  cleans  and  deodorizes,  as  does 
Borax,  and  softens  the  water;  washing  soda  cuts 
grease  and  soap  scum  and  freshens;  ammonia  is 
a heavy-duty  cleanser.  For  a list  of  harmful 
chemicals  found  in  common  cleansers  and  their 
alternatives,  write  to  the  Environmental  Hazards 
Management  Institute  at  Box  283,  Portsmouth, 
NH  03801. 

• Let  government  officials  know  that  the  envi- 

ronment is  high  on  your  list  of  priorities.  Legisla- 
tion, such  as  the  Clean  Air  Act,  moves  slowly 
through  Congress  and  your  vote  will  make  a dif- 
ference. For  information  on  current  legislation, 
call  the  Department  of  Environmental  Justice 
and  Survival  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  at 
202-488-5650.  ^ 
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Facing  the  Challenges  of  Our  Age 


Bioethics  and  the  Beginning  of  Life:  An  Anabaptist  Perspective 
edited  by  Roman  Miller  and  Beryl  Brubaker 

Should  an  infertile  couple  attempt  to  use  in  vitro  fertilization  technology  in  order  to 
conceive,  or  should  they  simply  accept  their  situation  as  the  plan  of  God?  What  about 
manipulating  the  molecules  of  our  heredity  through  genetic  engineering?  Is  it  morally 
acceptable  to  replace  a defective  disease  gene  but  immoral  to  replace  a gene  that  may  cause 
baldness?  Does  God  implant  a soul  into  a fertilized  egg,  making  an  abortion  for  any  reason  a 
mortal  sin? 

Rapid  advances  in  biotechnology  have  given  our  society  new  capabilities  in  various  areas  of 
human  reproduction.  These  new  capabilities  have  brought  with  them  dilemmas  regarding  the 
possibility  of  their  use. 

Bioethics  and  the  Beginning  of  Life  looks  at  the  ethics  involved  in  decision-making  in  this 
area  from  a broad  range  of  perspectives.  Writers  are  listed  below  with  the  perspective  from 
which  each  addresses  the  issues. 


ETHICS 

and  the  Beginning  of 


uTe 


John  Richard  Burkholder-  theologian 

James  F.  Childress-  ethicist 

Kathryn  Stoltzfus  Fairfield-  lawyer 

Michael  J.  Gorman-  historian 

Anne  Krabill  Hershberger-  mother  and  nurse 

Gary  J.  Killian-  physiologist 

Donald  B.  Kraybill-  sociologist 

L.  Gregory  Jones-  ethicist 

Enos  D.  and  Ruth  K.  Martin-  psychiatrist  and  psychologist 
Marlin  E.  Miller-  theologian 
Dennis  Overman-  anatomist 
Dorothy  Jean  Weaver-  biblical  scholar 

Paper,  $14.95,  in  Canada  $18.95 

Medical  Ethics,  Human  Choices:  A Christian  Perspective 
edited  by  John  Rogers 

This  book  addresses  basic,  but  difficult  questions  which  many  of  us  will  need  to  face  at 
some  time.  While  individuals  and  families  often  deal  with  these  questions  alone,  this  is  the 
time  that  the  Christian  community  can  be  most  helpful.  Medical  Ethics,  Human  Choices  poses 
the  questions  and  stimulates  discussion  on  topics  such  as: 

*Does  the  ability  to  treat  automatically  dictate  responsibility  to  do  so? 

*Is  there  a limit  to  how  much  we  should  spend  for  medical  attention? 

*How  does  a Christian  faith  help  families  who  need  to  make  hard 
decisions? 

*How  can  the  Christian  community  be  a resource  to  families  faced  with  a 
medical  crisis  or  the  need  to  make  a responsible  choice? 

Paper,  $9.95,  in  Canada  $12.50 


Darkening  Valley:  A Biblical  Perspective  on  Nuclear  War 
by  Dale  Aukerman 

“The  most  important  work  on  Christian  discipleship  since  Bonhoeffer”  (Christian  Century)  is 
now  back  in  print.  Dale  Aukerman  uses  biblical  stories,  images,  and  motifs  as  a frame  of 
vision  for  probing  the  meaning  and  implications  of  war  in  a nuclear  age.  He  calls  for  an 
all-out  resistance  to  militarism. 

“ Darkening  Valley  is  one  of  the  best  biblical  studies  and  reflections  I know  of  on  the  nuclear 
menace.”  —Jacques  Ellul 
Paper,  $14.95,  in  Canada  $18.95 


Edited  by 

Roman  J.  Miller  & Beryl  H.  Brubaker 
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Church  news 


Looking  over  MCC’s  1989  annual  report  are  (left  to  right)  board  chairperson  Ron  Mathies, 
executive  secretary  John  Lapp,  and  guest  speaker  J.  B.  Toews. 


MCC  board  struggles  with 
tough  global  issues 


Startling  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  present  new  opportu- 
nities for  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
and  fear  of  abandonment  for  third-world 
countries.  MCC’s  response  to  these  new 
challenges  must  be  consistent  with  its  slo- 
gan, “In  the  Name  of  Christ,”  guest 
speaker  J.  B.  Toews  told  the  MCC  board 
during  its  annual  meeting,  Jan.  26-27,  in 
Winkler,  Man. 

“The  response  isn’t  always  pragmatic,” 
he  stressed.  “MCC  is  different  from  other 
relief  organizations.  It  is  a unique  move- 
ment deeply  rooted  in  the  message  of  the 
gospel.  We  minister  to  physical  needs  but 
our  motivation  is  always  related  to  spiritual 
objectives.” 

Toews,  retired  president  of  Mennonite 
Brethren  Biblical  Seminary  in  Fresno, 
Calif.,  was  a recipient  of  the  first  MCC 
relief  aid  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1920 — the  year  MCC  was  organized.  “I 
attribute  my  existence  to  the  help  that 
came  to  Russia  in  the  1920s,”  he  said. 
Some  70  years  later,  perestroika  (restruc- 
turing) and  glasnost  (openness)  have  given 
MCC  new  opportunities  to  build  relational 
bridges  with  Soviet  churches. 

“We  need  to  rethink  how  we  can  walk 
alongside  the  believers  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  to  help  needy  peo- 
ple,” said  MCC  East/W est  consultant  Wal- 


ter Sawatsky.  New  opportunities  are  espe- 
cially evident  in  health-care  institutions, 
where  Soviet  Christians  are  now  allowed 
to  work  as  volunteers,  he  said. 

MCC  executive  secretary  John  Lapp  re- 
ported there  is  strong  constituency  sup- 
port for  an  office  in  Moscow.  The  office 
staff  would  facilitate  exchange  programs, 
business  ventures,  and  literature  transla- 
tion. MCC  is  also  looking  at  helping  Sovi- 
ets build  a wheelchair  factory. 

“Many  North  American  Mennonites 
have  relatives  and  family  roots  in  Eastern 
Europe,”  Lapp  explained.  “There  is  a nat- 
ural connection  there,  but  I don’t  see  this 
as  a fundamental  shift  in  priorities.” 

The  board  was  told,  however,  that  in 
Africa  the  fear  of  abandonment  is  very 
strong.  Eric  Olfert,  co-secretary  for  MCC 
work  in  Africa,  said  Africans  fear  govern- 
ments and  charitable  organizations  will 
make  new  foreign-aid  commitments  to 
Eastern  Europe  without  a substantial  in- 
crease in  resources.  “I  think  their  concern 
is  valid,”  he  said.  “It  will  be  difficult  for  us 
to  remain  true  to  our  commitment  to 
them.” 

The  attention  given  to  Eastern  Europe 
is  making  Africans  feel  Northerners  are  not 
interested  in  them  anymore,  just  at  a time 
when  Africans  were  beginning  to  regain 
self-confidence  destroyed  during  the  colo- 


nial period  and  subsequent  development 
period. 

The  new  opportunities  for  MCC  also 
come  at  a time  when  MCC  has  40  vacant 
volunteer  positions  in  Africa  and  when 
drought,  along  with  new  regulations,  have 
reduced  food  aid  from  the  Canadian 
Foodgrains  Bank. 

Olfert  added  that  Northern  models  of 
political  and  economic  systems,  imposed 
on  Africa,  don’t  function  well  in  Africa  and 
have  contributed  to  the  continent’s  eco- 
nomic crisis.  MCC,  along  with  other  North 
American  organizations,  share  the  blame, 
he  said. 

“We  established  schools  and  hospitals 
and  then  turned  them  over  to  the  church,” 
he  said.  “We  didn’t  design  these  institu- 
tions to  be  self-supporting.  Managing 
these  Northern  institutions  isn’t  something 
that  comes  easily  to  them.”  Problems  in 
Africa  and  other  third-world  countries  are 
further  compounded  by  the  massive  debt 
load — a major  cause  for  a declining  stan- 
dard of  living,  higher  infant  mortality,  and 
environmental  degradation. 

Overseas  program  director  Ray 
Brubacher  said  world  banking  institutions, 
eager  to  loan  money  to  developing  coun- 
tries in  the  1970s,  have  placed  these  coun- 
tries into  a situation  similar  to  that  faced 
by  North  American  farmers.  To  service 
their  massive  debt,  poor  countries  pay  $43 
billion  annually  to  the  rich  countries  of  the 
industrialized  world.  Some  countries,  he 
said,  spend  more  than  50  percent  of  their 
budget  on  loan  payments. 

“Who  is  helping  who?”  Brubacher  asked, 
questioning  how  MCC  should  respond  to 
a situation  where  the  world’s  poor  are 
required  to  sustain  the  lifestyle  of  the 
world’s  more  affluent.  MCC,  he  said,  is 
helping  people  at  the  grassroot-level  be- 
come more  self-sufficient,  but  he  asked  if 
MCC  should  play  a larger  role  in  “bringing 
justice  to  international  trade  agreements 
which  are  generally  stacked  against  the 
poor  countries.” 

MCC  currently  has  about  1,000  volun- 
teers working  in  52  countries.  About  75 
percent  of  its  $33.9  million  budget  is  used 
for  overseas  work.  During  a discussion  on 
the  budget,  some  board  members  said  the 
proposed  7 percent  increase  over  the  $31.7 
million  spent  in  1989  was  too  conservative. 
They  suggested  MCC  should  spend  more 
money  on  long-term  development  projects 
and  be  more  creative  in  developing  new 
programs. 

Volunteer  applications  to  MCC  in- 
creased 25  percent  in  1989,  but  it  takes 
about  18  months  to  place  these  applicants, 
Lapp  explained.  Teachers,  nurses,  nutri- 
tionists, and  agriculturalists  head  the  area 
of  vacant  positions  difficult  to  fill,  he 
said. — Gladys  Terichow  for  Meetinghouse 
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MCC  U.S.  board 
sets  priorities 
for  future  work 

Criteria  and  priorities  for  the  future  work 
of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
were  major  topics  at  the  MCC  U.S.  board’s 
annual  meeting  on  Jan.  25  in  Winkler,  Man. 
The  board’s  Executive  Committee  sug- 
gested five  criteria  for  evaluating  pro- 
grams: How  important  is  the  issue 
compared  to  other  issues  we  face?  Is  there 
a gap  in  service  in  this  area?  Do  we  have 
special  expertise  to  offer?  Does  this  issue 
arise  out  of  our  constituency?  Do  we  have 
a prophetic  voice  to  offer? 

The  board  accepted  these  criteria,  add- 
ing two  additional  questions:  In  which 
forum  or  forums  should  the  issue  be  ad- 
dressed? Where  should  responsibility  lie 
for  dealing  with  the  issue? 

Three  priorities  for  MCC  U.S.  work  were 
also  established:  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  oppressed  in  the  United  States; 
promoting  work  toward  peace,  justice,  and 
integrity  of  creation;  and  constituency  re- 
lations and  education. 

A fourth  priority  suggested  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  was  environmental  con- 
cerns. Wilma  Bailey,  a board  member  from 
Grantham,  Pa.,  noted  that  focusing  on 
environmental  issues  such  as  recycling  ap- 
peals largely  to  white,  middle-class  people, 
and  not  to  poor,  oppressed  people.  She 
also  asked  why  environmental  issues 
should  be  an  MCC  U.S.  priority  when 
many  other  groups  are  addressing  them. 

Rather  than  drop  environmental  con- 
cerns as  a priority,  Linda  Peachey,  co-ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  MCC  U.S.  Peace 
Section,  urged  the  board  to  include  “integ- 
rity of  creation”  in  the  second  priority  with 
peace  and  justice  issues.  “We  hope  con- 
stituents will  see  that  care  of  God’s  earth 
is  part  of  an  interconnected  whole  that 
includes  our  relationship  to  God,  to  each 


other,  and  to  the  earth,”  she  said. 

Board  members  agreed  that  MCC  U.S. 
has  a unique,  biblical  perspective  to  bring 
to  environmental  concerns  and  urged  staff 
to  continue  to  address  the  issues  from  this 
perspective. 

Turning  to  finances,  the  board  members 
approved  a 1990  budget  of  $4.3  million — a 
14  percent  increase  over  last  year.  The 
growth  is  due  primarily  to  increased  in- 
come and  program  related  to  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service’s  response  to  Hurricane 
Hugo  and  a Mennonite  Health  Services 
mental  health  professionals  exchange  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Without  these  and  other 
unusual  items  the  1990  expense  budget  is 
increasing  about  4 percent  over  last  year. 

In  light  of  the  criteria  and  priority  set- 
ting, the  Immigration  and  Refugee  Ser- 
vices Program  will  be  the  first  program  to 
be  phased  out.  Administrative  staff  will 
gradually  be  cut.  One  staff  position  in 
Akron,  Pa.,  will  be  phased  out  this  coming 
May;  two  staff  positions  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
along  with  the  current  half-time  director 
position,  will  be  phased  out  by  September. 
MCC  U.S.  Service  Program  workers  in 
Belle  Glade,  Fla.,  will  continue  work  with 
Central  American  and  Caribbean  refugees. 
MCC  Great  Lakes  and  West  Coast  MCC 
will  also  continue  existing  refugee  assis- 
tance work. 

MCC  U.S.  has  been  reviewing  programs 
and  priorities  since  June  1988.  “This  pro- 
cess helps  us  define  our  mission,”  noted 
board  member  Paul  Quiring  of  Fresno, 
Calif.  “As  we  find  our  niche,  we  need  to  be 
comfortable  about  what  we’re  choosing  not 
to  do.  We  have  limited  resources  so  we 
cannot  do  everything.  We  should  feel  glad 
about  what  we  can  do  most  effectively.” 

Leo  Martin  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  re- 
ported on  his  work  as  MCC  financial  re- 
sources consultant.  The  assignment,  begun 
in  1988,  has  been  an  experiment  in  using 
people-to-people  contact  to  generate  re- 
sources for  MCC.  Martin  encourages  peo- 


Among  the  Mennonite  Church  members  on  the  MCC  U.S.  board  are  (left  to  right)  Wilma  Bailey, 
AJice  Roth,  and  Norman  Shenk. 


pie  to  support  such  efforts  as  Global  Fam- 
ily Program,  commodity  drives,  cash  pro- 
jects, relief  sales,  and  thrift  shops.  He  has 
also  promoted  new  initiatives  like  House 
Against  Hunger  in  which  participants  build 
houses  for  auction  with  volunteer  labor  and 
donated  materials. 

“A  tremendous  number  of  people  want 
to  be  involved,”  Martin  said.  “The  result 
of  talking  to  people  individually  is  a better 
understanding  of  MCC  and  what  it  does, 
providing  a personal  link  for  people  to 
think  of  in  their  giving.” 

Board  members  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  strong  support  MCC  receives  from 
constituents,  noting  the  broad  range  of 
people  who  volunteer  time  in  thrift  stores, 
participate  in  relief  sales,  and  who  pray  as 
well  as  give  money.  “The  genius  of  MCC 
is  involving  people  of  all  walks  of  life,”  said 
board  chairperson  Phil  Rich. 


Nine  groups  represented 
in  new  advisory  council 
for  Marriage  Encounter 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Region  of  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  Marriage  Encounter 
was  held  recently  at  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference  Center.  Represented  were 
nine  Anabaptist  groups:  four  eastern  con- 
ferences of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  five 
local  districts  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and 
Amish  Mennonite  Church.  “This  gathering 
is  a milestone,”  said  council  chairman 
Gene  Forrey. 

The  purpose  of  the  council  is  twofold:  (1) 
taking  Marriage  Encounter  information 
back  to  the  conferences  and  districts,  and 
(2)  bringing  needs  and  suggestions  to  the 
Marriage  Encounter  board.  “Marriage  En- 
counter does  not  want  to  compete  with  any 
other  programs  you  may  have  now  that  are 
aimed  at  enriching  marriages,”  said  Forrey. 
“It  does  desire  to  open  up  its  program  to 
you  and  ask  how  Marriage  Encounter  can 
serve  you.” 

The  purpose  of  Marriage  Encounter  is 
to  make  good  marriages  better.  It  is  not  for 
every  couple,  Forrey  said.  Troubled  mar- 
riages need  to  be  referred  to  Recovery  of 
Hope  based  at  Philhaven  Hospital  and 
directed  by  John  and  Naomi  Lederach. 

John  Mansell,  the  Brethren  in  Christ 
representative,  suggested  that  congrega- 
tions give  their  pastors  the  gift  of  a Mar- 
riage Encounter  weekend.  This  would  help 
them  to  know  when  and  for  whom  to 
recommend  the  program.  Jim  Martin,  the 
Lancaster  Conference  representative,  re- 
called the  Marriage  Encounter  weekend  he 
and  his  wife  experienced. 

The  new  council  decided  to  meet  at  least 
annually. — Sara  Leaman  Keener 
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Survey  reveals  changes 
in  Mennonites  since  1 972 


Mennonites  will  soon  know  more  about 
what’s  happened  among  themselves  in  the 
last  17  years.  A major  research  project, 
Church  Member  Profile  II,  shows  “some 
tantalizing  initial  findings,”  said  project 
director  Howard  Kauffman  of  Goshen,  Ind. 

The  project  follows  a similar  survey  done 
in  1972  by  Kauffman  and  his  associate, 
Leland  Harder.  It  was  published  as  a book 
in  1975  by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House. 

All  five  denominations  that  cooperated 
in  the  1972  survey  participated  in  the 
current  one,  including  the  Mennonite 
Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite  Church,  and  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church.  The  project  is  coordi- 
nated by  an  administrative  committee 
functioning  under  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Mennonite  Studies  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  Leo 
Driedger  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  chairs  the 
committee. 

A primary  purpose  of  the  current  survey, 
Kauffman  said,  “is  to  identify  trends  in  the 
beliefs,  attitudes,  and  behavior  of  Menno- 
nite and  Brethren  in  Christ  church  mem- 
bers.” 

Compared  with  1972,  Kauffman  says  the 
new  data  shows  that: 

• Farm  residence  among  Mennonites 
declined  from  34  to  23  percent;  urban 
residence  increased  from  35  to  48  percent. 

• The  percent  of  married  women  em- 
ployed full-  or  part-time  increased  from  38 
to  52  percent. 

• The  number  of  persons  per  household 
decreased  from  4.5  to  3.2. 

• There  was  a slight  erosion  of  scores  on 
items  measuring  adherence  to  pacifism, 
and  a bit  greater  acceptance  of  noncomba- 
tant service  in  the  military. 

• There  was  a significant  improvement 
in  scores  on  the  race-relations  scale. 

• There  was  a significant  increase  in 
acceptance  of  divorce,  remarriage  of  divor- 
cees, moderate  drinking,  and  social  danc- 
ing. 

• Attitudes  opposing  abortion,  homo- 
sexual acts,  and  smoking  have  strength- 
ened. 

• The  proportion  of  respondents  favor- 
ing the  ordination  of  women  rose  from  17 
to  44  percent.  Church  members  are  quite 
polarized  as  to  how  extensively  women 
should  enter  church  leadership  roles. 

Howard  Kauffman  and  Leo  Driedger  aim 
to  complete  a 350-page  manuscript  on  the 
principle  findings  by  this  summer.  Chap- 
ters will  include  findings  on  modernization, 
secularization,  and  assimilation  among 
Mennonites. 

Project  associate  director  Leland  Harder 


of  North  Newton,  Kans.,  is  using  the  data 
to  write  a study  book  for  use  in  Sunday 
school  classes  and  other  church  or  school 
groups.  Driedger,  Harder,  and  Kauffman 
also  will  write  articles  for  church  papers. 

“The  findings  from  the  church  member 
profile  survey  will  be  invaluable  to  church 
leaders,  denominational  agencies,  and  pas- 
tors as  they  establish  priorities  for  the 
future,”  said  Richard  Kauffman,  interim 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Mennonite 
Studies  and  a member  of  the  administra- 
tive committee.  “I  hope  that  congregations 
will  study  the  results  as  one  way  to  see 
what  is  happening  in  our  faith  family  and 
to  reflect  on  what  Christian  faithfulness 
means  to  us  in  today’s  world.” 

The  survey  findings  are  drawn  from  a 
data  base  of  3,083,  or  70  percent,  of  the 
eligible  sample  in  153  congregations.  How- 
ard Kauffman  noted  that  the  1989  survey 
included  some  topics  not  covered  in  1972 
and  about  two-thirds  of  the  original  ques- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  their  writing  assignments, 
the  researchers  are  accepting  speaking  ap- 
pointments to  interpret  the  findings.  They 
also  will  offer  a workshop  at  Assembly  12 


A 50-year  tradition.  Suzanna 
Stoltzfus  prepares  for  a day  of  fun 
and  learning  at  Locust  Grove  Menno- 
nite School  in  Smoketown,  Pa.  The 
school  is  marking  its  50th  anniversary 
this  year  with  a variety  of  events,  in- 
cluding a special  celebration  on  Mar. 
25.  Planned  for  that  day  are  slide 
shows  depicting  the  past  and  present 
life  of  the  school,  music  by  students, 
an  alumni  art  exhibit,  displays,  tours, 
and  refreshments.  A booklet  on  the 
school’s  history  and  a limited-edition 
print  of  the  school  building  will  also 
be  available. 


of  Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Winni- 
peg in  July. 

The  project  has  been  made  possible  by 
funding  from  the  five  cooperating  denom- 
inations plus  grants  from  Mennonite  Mu- 
tual Aid  Association,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Brotherhood  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company,  and  Schowalter  Founda- 
tion.— John  Bender  for  AMBS 


Growing  number  of 
non-Mennonites  help 
Selfhelp  Crafts 

Since  Selfhelp  Crafts  Canada  is  a pro- 
gram of  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  it 
isn’t  surprising  to  find  stores  staffed  by 
people  with  traditional  Mennonite  names 
like  Penner,  Sawatsky,  Bergen,  or  Zehr. 
But  in  a growing  number  of  communities 
across  Canada,  customers  are  just  as  likely 
to  encounter  an  O’Connor,  Chan,  Drys- 
dale,  or  Piasecki. 

“We’re  delighted  at  the  growing  number 
of  people  from  other  denominations  in- 
volved in  Selfhelp  Crafts,”  says  Herman 
Neff,  director  of  Selfhelp  Crafts  Canada. 
“It  is  a program  where  Christians  from  all 
backgrounds  can  work  side  by  side  to  help 
others.” 

One  area  where  a large  number  of  non- 
Mennonites  are  involved  is  the  Maritime 
provinces.  “First  of  all,  it’s  practical,”  says 
local  MCC  representative  Brian  Elliot. 
“There  are  less  than  400  Mennonites  in  the 
Maritimes.  We  need  all  these  other  folks 
to  make  the  program  run  here.” 

Not  only  do  Baptists,  Anglicans,  Catho- 
lics, and  others  become  volunteers,”  he 
adds,  “they  become  our  friends.  Selfhelp 
is  a vehicle  that  makes  ecumenicalism 
possible.  It’s  good  for  Christians  to  work 
together.” 

Lynn  Pearce,  a Baptist  and  a volunteer 
buyer  for  Calgary’s  Global  Village  Crafts 
Shop,  agrees.  “This  is  what  Christians  can 
and  should  be  doing  together.  Selfhelp  is 
a concrete  way  to  help  others.  I enjoy 
sharing  this  practical  demonstration  of  my 
faith  with  others  who  feel  the  same  way.” 

Gloria  Cashman,  manager  of  the  Global 
Handshake  Store  in  Courtenay,  B.C.,  feels 
that  interaction  among  church  groups  is  a 
healthy  by-product  at  the  shop.  “It’s  good 
for  others  to  get  to  know  us  Mennonites, 
but  it’s  equally  good  for  us  to  get  to  know 
others.  When  we  live  in  a predominantly 
Mennonite  community,  we  tend  to  stick 
together.  Our  Selfhelp  store  is  one  place 
for  volunteers  and  customers  from  differ- 
ent churches  to  interact.” 
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Sometimes  Selfhelp  volunteer  work  pro- 
vides individuals  with  their  first  close  en- 
counter of  the  Mennonite  kind.  This  was 
true  for  Louise  McDowell,  a frequent  vol- 
unteer at  the  Cambridge,  Ont.,  shop.  “I 
didn’t  know  a lot  about  Mennonites  then,” 
she  says  about  the  time  before  she  volun- 
teered, “but  I do  now.  I’ve  met  some  really 
wonderful  people  at  the  store — both  Men- 
nonites and  people  from  other  denomina- 
tions.” 

Baptist  church  member  Keith  Lewis  of 
Petitcodiac,  N.B.,  once  thought  that  Men- 
nonites were  like  the  Amish  and  Hutter- 
ites.  But  those  impressions  changed 
through  his  volunteer  work.  “Now  I know 
Mennonites  don’t  all  wear  black  hats  or 
make  quilts,”  he  laughs. 

Sometimes  whole  congregations  or 
groups  support  Selfhelp  stores.  A Lu- 
theran group  has  opened  a store  in  Owen 
Sound.,  Ont.,  as  has  a multidenominational 
group  in  Saint  John,  N.B. 

One  of  the  strongest  denominational 
supporters  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  is  the 
Baptist  Church.  In  1986  Baptist  missionar- 
ies in  Bolivia,  realizing  the  urgent  need  for 
jobs  in  that  country,  wanted  to  help  women 
market  handknit  items  in  Canada.  A feasi- 
bility study  brought  Roger  Cann  of  Cana- 
dian Baptist  Overseas  Missionary  Board 
to  Selfhelp  Crafts.  When  he  reported  back, 
recalls  task  group  convenor  Victoria  Drys- 
dale,  the  group  asked,  “Why  should  we 
reinvent  the  wheel  when  the  Mennonites 
already  have  it  rolling?”  The  Baptists  ap- 
pointed an  overseas  handicrafts  coordina- 
tor for  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  now  hold 
several  sales  a year. 

Says  Brian  Elliot:  “Selfhelp  exists  to 
help  craftspeople  overseas,  but  the  same 
tool  is  making  good  things  happen  here  at 
home.  We  can’t  measure  these  benefits  by 
adding  up  our  sales  receipts  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  but  it  feels  good  to  have  people 
from  other  church  backgrounds  involved  in 
Selfhelp.” 


MCC  administrator 
sees  ‘other  face’ 
of  Colombia 

During  a recent  visit,  Elizabeth  Soto, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  assistant 
secretary  for  Latin  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean, saw  the  “other  face”  of  Colombia. 
She  learned  that  North  Americans’  view  of 
the  country  is  incomplete  if  they  draw 
conclusions  solely  from  depictions  in  the 
U.S.  media. 

“Most  North  Americans  see  Colombia  as 
a drug-trafficking  menace,”  says  Soto. 
“But  I learned  that  the  drug-trafficking 
issue  is  in  many  ways  a mechanism  for  the 
governments  of  Colombia  and  the  United 
States  to  get  the  focus  off  the  many  other 


social  problems  Colombians  face.” 

Soto  learned  about  the  “other  face”  of 
Colombia  through  the  staff  at 
MENCOLDES,  a Mennonite-affiliated 
community  development  organization.  It  is 
MCC’s  primary  partner  in  Colombia. 

Colombia,  like  most  other  Latin-Ameri- 
can  countries,  has  an  enormous  external 
debt;  it  owes  $19  billion  to  first-world 
banks.  Government  funds  that  could  be 
used  for  education  and  health  programs 
are  used  to  pay  interest  on  these  loans. 
Another  economic  factor  hurting  Colom- 
bians is  falling  coffee  prices.  For  decades 
coffee  has  been  Colombia’s  main  export 
crop. 

Colombia  also  suffers  from  indiscrimi- 
nate violence,  Soto  says.  Fighting  between 
rebel  and  paramilitary  groups  is  an  ongoing 
problem.  Last  year  30,000  people  were 
killed.  Many  of  the  deaths  were  politically 
motivated,  giving  Colombia  one  of  the 
worst  human  rights  records  in  the  world. 
“It’s  similar  to  El  Salvador,  but  this  story 
is  ‘sealed,’  ” says  Soto. 

Colombians  don’t  trust  their  govern- 
ment, according  to  Soto.  One  example  is 
the  government-run  “Good  Neighbor” 
campaign.  Neighbors  are  told  to  watch 
neighbors,  learn  their  comings  and  goings, 
and  report  anything  unusual  to  police. 
“The  police  say  this  is  a way  to  identify 
drug  traffickers,”  explains  Soto.  “But  the 
people  see  it  as  a control  mechanism,  an 
excuse  for  the  government  to  keep  its  eye 
on  community  organizers  they  suspect  of 
being  guerrillas.” 

Colombians  live  in  fear,  says  Soto.  They 
fear  the  rich  and  powerful,  many  of  whom 
are  involved  in  the  drug  trade.  “Everything 
in  Colombia  is  affected  by  the  drug  trade,” 
says  Soto.  “From  the  top  down,  people  are 
involved.  Some  are  even  involved  without 
knowing  it,  for  example,  by  handling  ‘dirty 
money.’  ” 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  the  drug 
trade  is  that  poor  people  who  become 
involved  are  lured  away  from  community 
interests,  says  Soto.  “They  start  to  nurture 
individual  interests  which  breaks  the 
strength  of  the  community.  It  is  alarming 
to  realize  the  power  of  cocaine,”  she  says. 

Colombia,  located  directly  south  of  Pan- 
ama, is  strategically  important  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  year  2000  the  Panama 
Canal  will  become  Panamanian  territory. 
The  United  States  will  want  to  have  a 
strong  relationship  with  Colombia  by  then. 

Despite  the  problems,  there  are  rays  of 
hope  in  Colombia,  Soto  says. 
MENCOLDES,  for  example,  brings  hope 
“by  uncovering  Colombians’  unique  iden- 
tity and  the  power  in  community  decision- 
making,” she  adds. 

MCC  will  send  $65,000  to 
MENCOLDES  this  year  to  help  cover 
administrative  costs  and  fund  several  pro- 
jects including  adult  literacy  training,  day- 
care centers,  youth  activities,  a housing 
project,  reforestation,  and  fish  production. 


Eleanor  and  Alan  Kreider 


BACK  FROM  ENGLAND 

Kreiders  relate  faith 
to  today’s  world 

Christian  faith  relates  to  today’s  world, 
claim  Alan  and  Eleanor  Kreider,  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  workers  in  England. 
Since  1974  they  have  sought  to  make  faith 
relevant  in  the  lives  of  people  in  that 
country.  Kreiders  are  currently  on  a one- 
year  North  American  assignment. 

Kreiders  serve  at  London  Mennonite 
Centre,  which  has  ministries  of  teaching, 
prayer,  and  hospitality.  They  lead  Cross- 
Currents,  which  is  a program  of  special 
weekend  courses  designed  to  foster  Chris- 
tian discipleship. 

Until  a year  ago,  Kreiders  helped  provide 
leadership  for  the  congregation  which 
evolved  out  of  London  Mennonite  Centre. 
Now,  others  have  replaced  them.  The  con- 
gregation changed  its  name  from  London 
Mennonite  Fellowship  to  Wood  Green 
Mennonite  Church.  That  followed  a move 
from  the  center  to  the  Wood  Green  area, 
where  many  members  live.  The  group  uses 
Noel  Park  Community  Center. 

“We’re  trying  to  find  ways  God’s  people 
can  be  corporate  in  worship,  using  the  gifts 
God  has  given  us,”  Alan  said.  An  outgrowth 
of  the  worship  experiences  over  the  years 
is  a new  book  by  Eleanor,  Enter  His  Gates: 
Fitting  Worship  Together.  It  was  published 
last  summer  in  London  and  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House  this  summer. 

Wood  Green  Mennonite  Church  is  the 
first  and  only  organized  Mennonite  congre- 
gation in  England,  but  some  small  Ana- 
baptist groups  are  developing.  Leaders  of 
other  churches  are  identifying  themselves 
as  Anabaptist,  according  to  Kreiders. 

As  part  of  their  “North  American”  as- 
signment, Kreiders  will  be  in  England  Mar. 
15-July  15  at  Tyndale  House,  a biblical 
research  center  in  Cambridge.  Their  son 
Andrew  is  a student  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity and  will  get  married  in  July. 

Both  Alan  and  Eleanor  are  former 
Goshen  College  faculty  members.  Eleanor, 
bom  in  India,  is  the  daughter  of  MBM 
missionaries  J.  D.  and  Minnie  Graber.  The 
late  J.  D.  served  subsequently  as  MBM 
general  secretary.  Alan,  from  Goshen,  Ind., 
is  the  son  of  Carl  Kreider,  a retired  profes- 
sor who  writes  a column  for  Gospel  Herald. 
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ASSEMBLY  12:  JULY  24-29 

Past  assemblies 
reflect  changes 

When  Christian  Neff  suggested  an  inter- 
national conference  in  1925  to  celebrate 
the  400th  anniversary  of  Anabaptism,  he 
didn’t  realize  his  idea  would  grow  into  a 
major  Mennonite  event,  drawing  thou- 
sands of  people  from  around  the  world. 
This  year,  more  people  from  more  coun- 
tries than  ever  before  are  expected  to 
converge  on  Winnipeg,  Man.,  for  Assembly 
12  of  Mennonite  World  Conference.  The 
assemblies,  held  every  five  or  six  years, 
have  mirrored  the  changes  over  the  past 
65  years  in  the  Mennonite  peoplehood. 

Though  suggestions  for  internatinal 
meetings  of  Mennonites  had  been  made 
before  1925,  it  was  through  the  initiative 
of  Neff,  a German  Mennonite  leader,  that 
Mennonite  World  Conference  became  re- 
ality. He  invited  Mennonites  to  gather  in 
Basel,  Switzerland,  to  commemorate  the 
founding  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  in 
that  country.  Attendance  was  small,  with 
only  one  delegate  from  North  America  and 
only  a few  from  Holland,  France,  and 
Germany.  Would-be  participants  from  the 
Soviet  Union  were  stopped  at  the  Swiss 
border. 

The  program  of  the  second  assembly,  held 
in  1930  in  what  is  now  Gdansk,  Poland, 
focused  on  relief,  particularly  assistance  for 
the  Mennonites  from  the  Soviet  Union,  then 
in  the  process  of  emigrating  to  North  and 
South  America.  Again,  attendance  from  be- 
yond the  local  area  was  small. 

A historical  emphasis  prevailed  again  at 
the  third  assembly,  held  in  1936  in  Amster- 
dam, The  Netherlands.  The  focus  was  on 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  conversion  of 
Dutch  leader  Menno  Simons,  from  whom 
the  church  eventually  got  its  name. 

The  first  gathering  outside  Europe  was 
scheduled  for  1940  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  coming  of  World  War  II  canceled 
those  plans.  Soon  after  the  war,  in  1946, 
Christian  Neff  died. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  stepped  in 
at  that  point  and  called  for  the  assembly  to 
be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1948.  That 
assembly  was  the  only  one  divided  between 
two  distant  sites,  with  sessions  held  in  both 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  North  Newton,  Kans.  In- 
ternational participants  joined  the  assembly 
at  one  location  or  the  other. 

The  fifth  assembly  returned  to  Basel  in 
1952,  focusing  on  “The  Church  of  Christ 
and  Her  Commission.”  This  signaled  a new 
focus,  as  succeeding  assemblies  moved 
from  a tradition  of  historical  celebration 
and  concern  for  the  Mennonite  family  to  a 
series  of  themes  focusing  on  theological 
issues. 

The  next  assembly  in  1957  was  notable 
for  growing  interest  and  attendance  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  nations  repre- 
sented (12).  Held  in  Karlsruhe,  West  Ger- 


many, it  had  as  its  theme,  “The  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  World.” 

Mennonite  World  Conference  came  to 
Canada  for  the  first  and  only  previous  time 
in  1962  for  the  seventh  assembly,  held  in 
Kitchener,  Ont.  The  theme  was  “The 
Lordship  of  Christ.” 

The  eighth  assembly,  held  in  1967  in 
Amsterdam,  came  at  a historic  moment 
when  the  impact  of  the  changing  character 
of  the  Mennonite  world  community  be- 
came more  dramatically  visible.  Growing 
non- Western  attendance  and  a Sunday- 
morning sermon  by  black  American  Men- 
nonite civil  rights  activist  Vincent  Harding 
gave  clear  evidence  that  the  dominance  of 
German  ethnic  communities  in  the  ses- 
sions was  already  in  transition. 

This  trend  continued  when,  for  the  first 
time,  an  assembly  was  held  outside  North 
America  or  Europe  in  1972.  The  sessions 
in  Curitiba,  Brazil,  quickly  became  the 
focus  of  controversy  as  resistance  devel- 
oped in  various  quarters  to  meeting  in  a 
country  with  a military  dictatorship  and  a 
poor  human-rights  record.  Some  persons 
and  groups  chose  not  to  participate.  The 
attendance,  while  not  as  large  as  at  previ- 
ous assemblies,  was  notable  for  a much 
broader  balance  from  33  nations. 


The  question  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference’s  future  survival  came  to  the 
floor  in  Curitiba  as  a major  issue.  While 
some  were  predicting  the  demise  of  MWC, 
its  continuation  was  confirmed  by  a dele- 
gate action  that  called  for  another  assem- 
bly, for  strengthening  the  organization,  and 
for  an  even  greater  equalization  of  interna- 
tional representation. 

In  1973  the  MWC  Presidium  met  in 
Basel  and  chose  Million  Belete  of  Ethiopia 
as  its  new  president — the  first  non -West- 
ern choice  for  that  position.  Action  was 
also  taken  to  name  a new  executive  secre- 
tary, Paul  Kraybill.  Although  only  part- 
time  at  first,  he  was  the  first  salaried 
executive  secretary. 

A major  task  of  the  new  Presidium  and 
its  staff  was  to  develop  a new  model  for 
more  equalized  international  representa- 
tion. The  Presidium  was  replaced  by  a new 
General  Council  with  representation  from 
each  church  body  affiliated  with  MWC. 
These  new  changes  were  incorporated  in  a 
constitutional  revision  adopted  at  the  10th 
assembly  in  Wichita,  Kans. 

That  assembly  was  marked  by  large 
attendance  from  48  nations.  A broad  pro- 
gram involving  messages,  Bible  study,  dis- 
cussion groups,  interest  groups,  and  a wide 


MCCers  help  develop  coffee  huller.  Tom  Olfert,  who  recently  completed  a 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  term  in  Guatemala,  displays  two  coffee  hullers. 
The  steel,  factory-made  huller  on  the  left  was  imported  for  a cost  of  $277.  The 
wooden  huller  on  the  right  was  built  by  Guatemalan  fanners  from  locally  avail- 
able materials  for  $55.  MCCers  helped  develop  plans  for  the  locally  made 
huller.  “The  new  huller  means  farmers  can  prepare  their  own  coffee  for  mar- 
ket, avoiding  the  costs  of  paying  someone  else  to  hull,”  explains  Olfert,  who  is 
from  Hays,  Alta.  “This  means  they  can  sell  their  coffee  at  a much  higher  price, 
or  they  can  store  it  until  prices  increase. 
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range  of  music  events  created  a celebra- 
tory mood  and  a new  sense  of  global 
community.  A delegation  from  the  Soviet 
Union  was  able  to  attend  for  the  first  time 
and  was  received  by  the  audience  with 
thunderous  applause  and  tears  of  joy. 

Following  Assembly  10,  the  General 
Council  in  its  first  meeting  asked  that  a 
permanent  office  be  established  and  a 
full-time  executive  secretary  employed. 
Paul  Kraybill  was  appointed  to  this  posi- 
tion. Succeeding  Million  Belete  was  a sec- 
ond president  from  a non-Westem  nation, 
Charles  Christano  of  Indonesia. 

The  11th  assembly,  held  in  1984  in  Stras- 
bourg, France,  resulted  in  attendance  and 
interest  exceeding  all  expectations,  reach- 
ing a peak  of  8,000  on  Sunday  morning  and 
embracing  representatives  from  70  na- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  the  assembly, 
Ross  Bender  of  the  United  States  was 
elected  to  a six-year  term  as  president. 

The  purpose  of  MWC  as  outlined  in  the 
1978  Constitution  is  “fellowship,  commu- 
nication, and  facilitation.”  MWC  as  an 
international  body  represents  a diverse 
constituency  of  Mennonites  throughout 
the  world.  It  seeks  to  find  ways  to  bring 
into  focus  the  common  concerns  of  this 
far-flung  group  of  people.  While  they  seek 
to  express  their  Anbabaptist  heritage  in 
many  different  forms,  they  do  have  in 
common  a basic  understanding  of  Scrip- 
ture and  faith. 

Structurally,  logistically,  and  financially, 
many  issues  remain  unsolved,  but  there  is 
clearly  an  emerging  awareness  of  global 
community. 

— Paul  Kraybill  (adapted  by  David  Shelly) 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

Should  Social  Security 
taxes  be  reduced? 

Amid  the  debate  on  the  1991  federal 
budget,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  a former 
Harvard  University  professor  who  is  now 
a senator  from  New  York,  made  a proposal 
which  is  bound  to  create  much  heated 
discussion.  He  asked  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  be  reduced. 

The  Moynihan  proposal  was  welcomed 
on  ideological  grounds  by  some  conserva- 
tive Republicans  and  by  many  Democrats 
who  regarded  it  as  a shrewd  political  move. 
Other  Republicans  and  Democrats  were 
openly  skeptical  about  the  wisdom  of  tam- 
pering with  the  Social  Security  system.  It 
is  rather  odd  that  the  same  proposal  could 
gain  approval  at  both  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum — conservatives  and  liberals. 

The  conservatives  who  favor  it  would  like 
to  see  the  whole  scale  of  government  opera- 


tions (except  the  military)  reduced;  they  feel 
that  lower  taxes  are  the  best  way  to  reduce 
government  expenditures.  The  history  of  the 
past  10  years  does  not  support  this  conten- 
tion. President  Ronald  Reagan’s  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  cut  many  taxes  and 
in  particular  cut  the  maximum  rate  on  in- 
come to  the  lowest  level  it  had  been  since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  But  govern- 
ment expenditures  since  1982  are  so  massive 
that  they  resulted  in  the  largest  deficits  in 
American  history. 

Liberals  favor  a cut  in  the  Social  Security 
tax  for  a very  different  reason.  They  favor 
Social  Security  expenditures;  indeed,  they 
would  increase  them  for  low-income  peo- 
ple and  for  persons  suffering  disability. 
But  they  regard  the  present  Social  Secu- 
rity tax  as  a bad  tax:  it  is  “regressive” — it 
imposes  higher  rates  of  taxes  on  the  poor 
than  on  the  rich.  All  workers  now  pay  7.65 
percent  on  the  first  $51,300  of  wages  and 
salaries.  Employers  must  pay  the  same 
amount,  and  many  economists  believe  that 
the  burden  of  the  employer  share  of  the 
tax  really  rests  on  the  workers  who  would 
receive  higher  incomes  if  not  for  this  tax. 

If  so,  low-income  workers  are  taxed  15.3 
percent;  workers  who  earn  $102,600  in 
effect  pay  only  half  that  (7.65  percent); 
workers  who  earn  $205,200  pay  only  3.83 
percent,  and  the  rate  continues  to  go  down 
as  incomes  rise.  But  even  these  figures 
understate  the  way  the  very  low-income 
people  are  clobbered  by  the  tax.  The  So- 
cial Security  tax  is  not  levied  on  fringe 
benefits  which  often  constitute  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  income  of  persons  em- 
ployed full  time  in  good  jobs.  But  very 
low-income  people  are  often  part-time  em- 
ployees or  other  workers  who  have  no 
fringe  benefits  and  so  must  pay  the  highest 
rates  of  tax  on  all  of  their  meager  income. 

For  many  years  after  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  passed  in  1935,  workers  and  employ- 
ers each  paid  a tax  of  only  1 percent  of  the 
first  $3,000  income.  The  rate  of  taxation  and 
the  income  subject  to  the  tax  have  been 
increased  many  times  since  then. 

The  present  rate  is  the  result  of  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Greenspan  Com- 
mission in  1983.  This  commission  was 
worried  what  would  happen  when  70  mil- 
lion “baby  boomers”  bom  in  the  years 
1946-64  came  to  retirement  age  40  or  more 
years  later.  They  recommended  that  the 
higher  taxes  they  favored  should  be  used 
to  build  up  a large  “trust  fund.”  This  would 
be  invested  in  safe  securities  and  drawn  on 
when  many  more  people  were  entering 
retirement  ranks  than  were  entering  the 
labor  force.  Today  there  are  about  30 
retirees  for  every  100  workers;  by  the  year 
2,030  there  will  be  an  estimated  50  retirees 
for  every  100  workers. 

Moynihan  was  a member  of  the 
Greenspan  Commission.  But  he  is  indig- 
nant (and  I think  correctly  so)  over  the  fact 
that  the  trust  fund  is  invested  in  govern- 
ment securities  which  in  turn  finance  cur- 


rent governmental  expenditures.  It  is  one 
of  several  ways  the  Reagan  and  Bush 
administrations  have  avoided  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Gramm-Rudman  law.  The 
surplus  in  the  Social  Security  revenues  will 
help  meet  $65  billion  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets  this  year;  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  this  will  grow  to  $200  billion. 

But  when  the  baby  boomers  start  draw- 
ing large  amounts  from  the  trust  fund  a 
generation  from  now,  taxes  will  have  to  be 
raised  substantially  to  redeem  the  govern- 
ment bonds  in  the  trust  fund  so  that  the 
fund  can  be  used  to  pay  retirement  bene- 
fits as  intended.  Part  of  the  reason  benefits 
will  have  to  be  so  high  is  the  inflation 
caused  by  repeated  failures  to  tax  enough 
now  to  balance  our  budget. 

I do  not  favor  Moynihan’s  proposal.  The 
immediate  effect  would  almost  certainly  be 
to  expand  an  already  unconscionable  fed- 
eral deficit.  But  I am  hoping  that  debate 
on  the  Moynihan  proposal  will  serve  to 
focus  attention  once  more  on  what  Social 
Security  should  accomplish  and  how  it 
should  be  financed. 

First,  is  Social  Security  really  an  insur- 
ance program  or  a welfare  program?  Moy- 
nihan insists  that  it  is  insurance,  that 
payments  into  the  Social  Security  fund  are 
premiums  on  insurance,  not  taxes.  But  I 
am  afraid  he  is  only  partly  right:  from  the 
beginning  many  people  received  much 
larger  Social  Security  benefits  than  the 
money  they  had  paid  into  the  fund.  They 
got  these  benefits  not  from  the  taxes  (or 
premiums)  they  had  paid  but  from  the 
taxes  being  paid  now  by  currently  em- 
ployed workers.  Therefore,  Social  Security 
is  a welfare  program  to  the  extent  that 
beneficiaries  get  more  than  the  premiums 
paid  would  actuarially  justify. 

Second,  as  a welfare  system,  should  So- 
cial Security  be  financed  by  regressive 
taxes  or  progressive  taxes?  I think  the 
answer  is  clear.  High-income  people  are 
more  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  welfare 
payments  for  the  poor  than  poor  people 
are.  One  step  toward  this  would  be  to  make 
all  income  (not  just  the  first  $51,300)  sub- 
ject to  the  Social  Security  taxes. 

The  Greenspan  Commission  plan  of  rais- 
ing the  retirement  age  gradually  will  also 
help  achieve  this  objective.  If  65  was  a 
reasonable  retirement  age  in  1935  when  the 
Social  Security  act  was  passed,  70  would 
be  a more  reasonable  age  today.  A legend 
says  that  Chancellor  Bismarck  set  the  age 
of  65  for  the  German  retirement  program 
in  the  late  19th  century  because  “hardly 
any  Germans  lived  past  65.”  Many  people 
over  65  now  want  to  work;  they  should  help 
pay  retirement  benefits  to  persons  who 
can’t  work. 

Finally,  should  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  be  used  to  mask  the  size  of  the  federal 
deficit?  My  answer  is  a clear  “no.”  Moyni- 
han calls  what  we  are  now  doing  “thievery.” 
I think  he  is  right. — Carl  Kreider 
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Pastor  comes  upon 
robbery  in  progress 
at  his  church 

A most  improbable  story  of  thieves  being 
discovered  in  the  act  took  place  recently  at 
Howard-Miami  Mennonite  Church  near 
Greentown,  Ind.  Pastor  Mick  Sommers  and 
his  wife,  Julie,  were  awakened  by  little  son 
Steffen’s  loud  cries  at  about  1:30  a.m. 
Being  inconsolable,  at  3:30  they  took  him 
for  a pickup  truck  ride,  whereupon  he 


promptly  fell  asleep.  But  as  they  ap- 
proached their  home — the  church  parson- 
age— Steffen  awoke  again.  So  they  decided 
to  drive  him  down  toward  the  church, 
about  a mile  away. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  church  they 
found  a burglary  in  progress.  A car  was 
parked  at  the  side  of  the  building,  and 
three  men  were  standing  at  the  entrance 
with  the  church  portable  sound  system  in 
their  hands.  When  they  were  discovered 
the  men  dropped  the  sound  system  and 
fled.  An  accomplice  jumped  into  the  car 
and  sped  away,  stopping  down  the  road  to 
pick  up  his  friends.  Taken  in  the  theft  was 


a portable  television  and  VCR,  and  had 
they  not  been  interrupted,  the  thieves 
would  have  taken  more. 

The  police  were  summoned,  and  even 
though  Mick  was  able  to  provide  them  with 
a description  of  the  car  and  its  license  plate 
number,  they  have  not  been  able  to  find 
the  men.  The  congregation  isn’t  interested 
in  prosecuting  the  thieves,  and  there  is 
little  hope  of  recovering  the  stolen  items, 
which  have  since  been  replaced.  The 
church  is  most  concerned  for  the  salvation 
of  those  men  .—Jeff  Hatton 


Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Steve  Dintaman,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I wonder  if  any  other  Gospel  Herald 
readers  felt  as  confused  as  I did  as  I 
read  “In  Memory  of  Emmett  Till”  (Jan. 
9).  Certainly  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to 
reflect  on  Martin  Luther  King  Day  and 
to  remember  the  occasion  of  the  Till 
lynching.  But  what  is  gained  by  compar- 
ing Till  to  Christ? 

Emmett  Till  was  a random  victim  of  a 
deeply  entrenched  system  of  racial  preju- 
dice and  violence,  while  Jesus  carried 
out  a messianic  mission  and  deliberately 
confronted  the  religious  establishment  in 
a way  that  led  to  his  execution.  Till’s 
death  became  a symbol  which  fueled  the 
early  civil  rights  movement  which  in  turn 
led  to  greater  freedom  for  blacks,  but 
Jesus’  death  and  resurrection  in  and  of 
itself  brought  about  a redemption  that 
transcends  political  emancipation. 

My  confusion  comes  from  the  feeling 
that  this  article  blurs  obvious,  basic  dis- 
tinctions between  the  New  Testament’s 
story  of  redemption  and  modem  politi- 
cal concepts  of  freedom  and  equality. 

The  latter  are  extremely  important,  and 
may  at  times  be  inspired  by  biblical  pre- 
cedents, but  the  biblical  story  and  the 
story  of  political  emancipation  move- 
ments should  not  be  equated  or  fused  to- 
gether in  an  indiscriminate  manner. 

This  article  also  seems  to  confuse 
God’s  action  and  human  actions.  It 
states  that  Israel  was  to  observe  the 
Passover,  so  that  “Israel  would  never 
ever  forget  the  moment  in  time  when  a 
little  band  of  Hebrew  slaves  brought 
mighty  Pharaoh  to  his  knees.”  When  I 
read  Exodus  1-15  I find  little  about  the 
heroism  of  Hebrew  slaves.  The  biblical 
story  presents  a helpless  and  even  resis- 


tant people  who  were  freed  solely  by  the 
miraculous  hand  of  Yahweh. 

The  point  of  the  article  seems  to  be 
that  the  stories  of  biblical  redemption 
and  the  story  of  Emmett  Till  “should  be 
brought  to  our  attention  so  that  we 
never  stop  fighting  for  liberation,  justice, 
and  salvation  for  all  people.”  I have 
some  idea  how  I might  “fight”  to  help 
oppressed  people  find  political  emancipa- 
tion, but  I truly  do  not  know  how  to 
“fight”  or  to  do  anything  for  people’s  sal- 
vation. 

Jesus  “fought”  and  won  the  battle  for 
all  of  us  while  we  were  still  helpless 
(Rom.  5:6).  We  are  called  to  be 
witnesses  to  the  salvation  God  has  pro- 
vided for  everyone  in  Christ,  but  we  are 
not  the  saviors  of  humanity.  Jesus  does 
not  merely  inspire  us  so  that  we  can  go 
out  and  save  people;  Jesus  himself  does 
the  saving.  Yes,  we  should  all  work  pas- 
sionately for  human  rights  and  for  just 
and  equitable  social  structures,  but  we 
are  only  confusing  matters  when  we  call 
that  “salvation.” 


Author’s  response: 

I am  in  full  agreement  with  Steve 
Dintaman  that  there  are  categorical  dis- 
tinctions between  the  emancipation 
Christ  offers  and  all  other  emancipa- 
tions. I would  have  hoped  he  (and  other 
readers)  might  have  seen  that  the  paral- 
lels I made  between  Emmett  Till  and 

Pontius'  Puddle 


Jesus  were  more  literary  than  theologi- 
cal. Having  grown  up  in  the  South  where 
truth  is  often  conveyed  through  story,  I 
assumed  readers  would  understand  the 
obvious:  Jesus  is  savior  of  the  world,  not 
Emmett. 

Regarding  the  concern  Steve  raised 
about  who  should  have  received  primary 
billing  for  the  Exodus  experience,  God 
or  the  “helpless”  Hebrew  slaves,  I have 
no  objection  to  giving  God  top  billing 
(see  M.  Lind’s  Yahweh  is  a Warrior).  It 
is  my  gut-sense,  however,  that  many 
events  surrounding  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment of  yesteryear  and  today  could  also 
be  written  in  very  similar  theological 
terms  (stressing  the  “miraculous  hand  of 
Yahweh”  in  bringing  God’s  people  out  of 
bondage). 

I am  saddened  that  Steve  seems  to 
have  abstracted  the  concept  of  biblical 
salvation  so  acutely  that  he  sees  no  role 
for  the  people  of  God  in  helping 
“fighting”  to  establish  the  biblical  vision 
of  salvation.  If  what  he  suggests  is  really 
so,  than  it  would  seem  that  even  our 
well-intentioned  evangelistic  crusades 
are  futile — just  let  God  do  it. 

Finally,  if  “human  rights”  and  “just 
and  equitable  social  structures”  are  not 
part  of  what  the  Bible  means  by  salva- 
tion, then  Steve  and  I must  be  reading 
two  different  books.  Is  not  the  Exodus 
story,  along  with  the  countless  visions  of 
salvation  by  the  prophets  including 
Jesus,  mostly  that? 
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Mennoscope 


Children  help  make  bread  for  communion.  Children  at  Salem  Mennonite 
Church  of  Waldron,  Mich.,  helped  make  bread  for  worshipers  celebrating  com- 
munion recendy.  During  “children’s  church  on  Sunday  morning  one  week  be- 
fore communion,  they  were  invited  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  church.  Pastor 
Cliff  Brubaker  then  read  1 Corinthians  10:17,  “Because  there  is  one  loaf,  we, 
who  are  many,  are  one  body,  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  loaf.”  The  children 
were  invited  to  dip  a cup  of  flour  from  the  large  glass  jars  that  were  assembled 
on  a kitchen  cart  into  a mixing  bowl.  They  chose  from  rice,  oat,  rye,  whole 
wheat,  and  white  flour,  as  well  as  powdered  milk,  cornmeal,  cracked  wheat, 
and  wheat  germ.  Shown  helping  Brubaker  are  Layne  Wyse  (left)  and  Lowell 
Wyse.  The  following  week,  a bread  baker  from  the  church  added  yeast  and 
water  to  the  mixed  flour  in  the  bowl  to  make  dough  and  then  the  communion 
loaves  were  baked.  The  smell  of  fresh  bread  baking  helped  to  remind  worship- 
ers of  the  Scripture  lesson  from  the  week  before.  In  order  to  include  the  chil- 
dren in  tasting  the  bread  they  had  helped  to  make,  children  were  served  small 
buns  and  Kool-Aid  earlier  in  the  communion  service. — Marilyn  Grasse-Brubaker 


The  new  Mennonite  Information  Center  of 
Holmes  County,  Ohio,  will  open  on  Apr.  2. 

It  is  located  just  east  of  Berlin  on  County  Road 
77.  The  main  feature  of  the  center  is  a large 
mural  of  Anabaptist  history  by  artist  Heinz 
Gaugel.  Eventually  it  will  be  a 265-foot  cyclo- 
rama.  David  Clemens,  president  of  the  center’s 
board,  says  the  facility  urgently  needs  more 
funds,  volunteers,  and  prayer  before  it  opens. 
The  volunteers  will  staff  the  center,  greeting 
visitors,  answering  questions,  conducting  mural 
tours,  doing  clerical  work,  and  handling  books, 
crafts,  and  brochures.  More  information  is  avail- 
able from  Tom  Michaels  at  the  center,  Box  324, 
Berlin,  OH  44610;  phone  216-893-3192. 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School’s 
proposed  fine  arts  center  is  in  its  final 
design  stages  after  months  of  planning.  Mean- 
while fund-raising  efforts  have  brought  in  over 
$1.6  million  in  cash  and  pledges  toward  the  $3.4 
million  goal.  To  help  reach  75  percent  of  the  goal 
before  groundbreaking,  an  art  committee  and  a 
cultural  committee  have  been  formed  to  plan  a 
variety  of  fund-raising  events.  Students  are  also 
helping  to  move  the  new  facility  from  dream  to 
reality.  The  Student  Council  has  decided  to 
make  the  building  its  major  project  for  the  year 
by  planning  a May  workday. 

Myma  Burkholder  has  resigned  as  director 
of  Student  and  Young  Adult  Services  for 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  effective  on  Apr. 
30.  She  has  been  the  director  since  1981.  For 
three  years  before  that  she  was  the  SYAS 
director  in  New  York  City.  Burkholder  plans  to 
continue  with  graduate  studies.  Ed  Bontrager, 
director  of  evangelism  and  church  development 
at  MBM,  will  handle  SYAS  work  on  an  interim 
basis.  Long-range  plans  are  still  being  discussed. 

Various  forms  of  media  are  being  used  in 
outreach  by  Mennonite  congregations,  ac- 
cording to  the  Media  Ministries  Department  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  For  example, 
Cape  Christian  Fellowship  of  Cape  Coral,  Fla., 
welcomed  137  first-time  visitors  through  the 
direct  mailing  of  personalized  letters  to  local 
residents.  In  Fresno,  Calif.,  church  planters 
Clare  Ann  and  Duane  Ruth-Heffelbower  used 
telemarketing  to  discover  1,900  households  in- 
terested in  receiving  information  about  their  new 
church.  Other  congregations  and  church  plant- 
ers are  using  radio/television  spots,  newspaper 
ads,  and  billboards.  Media  Ministries  has  pro- 
duced a packet  of  five  case  studies  which  dem- 
onstrate how  this  is  being  done.  The  packet, 
called  “Congregations  Using  Media,”  is  avail- 
able from  Media  Ministries  at  1251  Virginia 
Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  toll-free 
800-999-3534. 

“Peace  Mennonite  Fellowship”  is  the  name 
of  a new  congregation  in  Rancho 
Cucamonga,  Calif.  The  name  was  selected  at 
a members  meeting  on  Feb.  11.  The  members 
also  adopted  their  first  budget  and  asked  Pastor 
Jeff  Wright  to  serve  on  a full-time  basis  starting 
on  Mar.  1.  The  congregation  began  as  a monthly 
meeting  in  October  1988;  Wright  became  part- 
time  pastor  last  June.  Weekly  Sunday  evening 
worship  services  started  three  months  ago  in  the 
conference  room  of  Western  Inn  on  Foothill 
Boulevard.  Rancho  Cucamonga  is  in  San  Ber- 
nardino County  near  Los  Angeles. 

Seven-year-old  Milverton  (Ont.)  Mennonite 
Fellowship  has  grown  rapidly  to  a current 
attendance  of  130-140  on  Sunday  morning.  The 


actual  membership  jumped  to  70  on  a recent 
Sunday  when  24  adults  signed  the  membership 
covenant.  Their  children  signed  a “Sunday 
school  covenant”  in  which  they  expressed  a 
desire  to  learn  to  know  God.  The  congregation 
currently  rents  space  at  Milverton  Public 
School.  Permanent  facilities  are  projected  for 
the  not-too-distant  future. 

The  songwriter  son  of  mission  workers  has 
printed  a songbook  for  worship  in  England. 
He  is  Andrew  Kreider,  son  of  Alan  and  Eleanor, 
who  serve  under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
in  London.  Entitled  Let  the  Shout  Go  Up  in  Zion, 
the  book  contains  14  songs  written  by  Kreider 
during  the  past  six  years.  Some  were  written  for 
the  music  group  that  plays  and  sings  at  Wood 
Green  Mennonite  Church  (formerly  London 
Mennonite  Fellowship).  Kreider  is  currently  a 
student  at  Cambridge  University  in  England. 

The  tiny  Asian  country  of  Singapore  has  its 
first  Mennonite  congregation.  About  25  in- 
terested people  began  meeting  together  in  De- 
cember. The  leaders  are  retired  businessman 
Paul  Wee  and  Indonesian  seminary  student 
Eddy  Paimoen.  The  church-planting  effort  is 
related  to  one  of  the  Mennonite  church  bodies 
in  Indonesia.  The  Indonesian  church  has  invited 


other  Asian  Mennonites  to  join  in  the  effort. 

A church-planting  project  is  underway  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.  It  is  sponsored  by  First  Men- 
nonite Church  of  San  Francisco.  It  started  last 
May  when  First  Mennonite’s  mission/extension 
group  organized  a monthly  meeting  in  San  Jose 
for  worship,  discussion,  and  fellowship.  The  goal 
is  that  the  group  that  has  gathered  will  grow  into 
a self-supporting  congregation. 

Nurses’  stories  are  being  sought  for  a book 

to  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  Mennonite 
Nurses  Association  in  1992.  Dave  and  Neta 
Jackson  of  Evanston,  111.,  have  agreed  to  be  the 
editors.  Mennonite  nurses  are  asked  to  submit 
stories  (1-10  pages  in  length)  about  their  expe- 
riences that  show  nursing  as  a service  to  others 
and  as  an  expression  of  Christian  faith.  They 
could  be  stories  about  a caring  act,  an  unusual 
patient,  a scary  experience,  a fimny  incident,  or 
a difficult  situation.  The  stories  should  be  sent 
by  May  31  to  Beth  Weaver  at  111  W.  Lafayette 
St.,  Goshen,  EM  46526. 

A missionary  in  Peru  was  forced  to  give  up 
his  pickup  truck  at  gunpoint  recently.  He  was 
Howard  Yoder  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  and  he  was  bound  with  ropes.  He 
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Chemistry  students  use  new  approach.  Students  in  Eastern  Mennonite 
College’s  sophomore-level  organic  chemistry  course  got  a surprise  last  fall 
when  they  began  the  laboratory  part  of  the  class.  Instead  of  finding  the  large 
beakers  and  flasks  that  have  been  part  of  the  standard  laboratory  equipment  for 
generations,  they  opened  their  lockers  and  discovered  miniature  glassware  kits. 
The  new  approach,  initiated  this  academic  year  by  chemistry  professor  Glenn 
Kauffman  (right),  is  called  “microscale  organic  chemistry.”  The  main  impetus 
for  moving  this  direction  is  to  improve  the  safety  of  the  chemistry  laboratory, 
said  Kauffman.  At  the  same  time,  “The  production  of  laboratory  wastes,  some  of 
which  are  hazardous,  is  greatly  reduced.  Also,  the  amount  of  material  formerly 
used  by  one  student  can  supply  the  whole  class.  The  obvious  consequence  is  “a 
lower  cost  for  chemical  supplies,  which  in  turn  can  pay  for  the  cost  of  conver- 
sion to  the  program  over  several  years,  he  said.  In  addition,  Kauffman  has 
noted  a number  of  teaching  advantages  in  the  new  approach.  Pictured  with  the 
professor  is  student  Chad  Shiflett. 


escaped,  however,  and  walked  four  miles  to  his 
home.  “Desperation  abounds”  because  of  the 
country’s  economic  troubles,  said  Yoder.  With 
four-digit  inflation,  1989  was  the  worst  year  since 
the  Great  Depression  of  60  years  ago,  he  said. 

“Demand  is  far  greater  than  we  ever  ex- 
pected it  to  be,”  says  Cornelius  Guenter,  a 
Mennonite  who  heads  the  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Recycling  Society.  Some  90  percent  of  the  city’s 
residents  now  cooperate  by  sorting  their  trash 
for  the  recycling  program,  which  began  in  Octo- 
ber 1988.  Guenter  says  never  in  his  wildest 
dreams  could  he  have  imagined  such  enormous 
success.  He  predicts  that  within  five  years  the 
public  will  start  demanding  recyclable  products, 
which  will  completely  change  how  waste  is  man- 
aged. 

Selfhelp  Crafts  is  helping  to  rescue  antique 
Bolivian  textiles  from  unscrupulous  North 
American  importers  and  returning  them  to  the 
Aymara  Indians.  Selfhelp,  a program  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  contributed  $2,500 
to  a repatriation  project  to  show  concern  “for 
the  preservation  of  artifacts  that  are  part  of  the 
religious  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  poor  in 
developing  countries.” 


New  appointments: 

• Bill  Zuercher , conference  administrator, 
South  Central  Conference,  starting  in  February. 
This  is  a new  two-thirds-time  position.  He  indi- 
rectly succeeds  John  Heyerly,  who  was  both 
conference  coordinator  and  Kansas/Oklahoma 
district  minister.  Zuercher  was  interim  manager 
of  Cross  Wind  Retreat  Center  near  Hesston, 
Kans.,  since  last  November.  Before  that  he  was 
a staff  person  at  Goshen  College.  He  has  also 
served  as  a hospital  administrator  and  as  exec- 
utive director  of  an  agency  that  provided  man- 
agement services  to  Mennonite  hospitals. 

• Sheldon  Burkhalter,  development  manager, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  Feb- 
ruary. He  serves  in  the  Church  Relations  De- 
partment in  a position  that  has  been  vacant 
since  the  1988  resignation  of  Tim  Martin. 
Burkhalter  served  previously  for  seven  years  as 
pastor  of  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Iowa  City. 
Before  that  he  was  pastor  of  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  for  nine  years. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Everett  Thomas  will  be  ordained  on  Mar.  24 
for  his  work  as  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  He  started 
on  a part-time  basis  last  August  and  became 


full-time  in  January. 

•Floyd  and  Bertha  Bom  were  installed  as 
pastors  of  Dallas  (Tex.)  Mennonite  Fellowship 
on  Feb.  4.  They  began  their  ministry  in  Novem- 
ber. 

• Earl  Stuckey  became  interim  pastor  of  Pine 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Stryker,  Ohio,  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Coming  events: 

• Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Mar.  30- Apr. 
1,  in  Fresno,  Calif.  This  is  the  tenth  such  event 
since  1976.  It  draws  participants  from  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Brethren 
in  Christ  Church,  and  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
The  theme  this  year  is  “Women  Telling  the 
Story,”  and  the  keynote  speaker  is  writer-pro- 
fessor Katie  Funk  Wiebe.  Also  planned  are 
worship,  Bible  study,  a variety  of  workshops, 
special-interest  group  meetings,  and  networking 
opportunities.  More  information  from  Valerie 
Rempel  at  4824  E.  Butler  St.,  Fresno,  CA  93727; 
phone  209-251-8628. 

• Congress  on  Urban  Ministries,  Apr.  2-6,  at 
Bismarck  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.  The  annual  ecu- 
menical event  is  sponsored  by  the  Seminary 
Consortium  for  Urban  Pastoral  Education.  This 
year’s  theme  is  “The  World  Comes  to  the  City: 
Challenges  for  the  Church.”  Two  sessions  are 
planned  for  Mennonite  urban  leaders.  More 
information  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294- 
7523. 

• Office  90,  June  14-16,  at  Goshen  College. 
The  biennial  event  is  for  the  support  staff  at 
Mennonite  Church  agencies  and  schools.  Con- 
gregational secretaries  are  also  invited.  This 
year’s  host  is  Mennonite  Offices  of  nearby 
Elkhart.  The  featured  speaker  is  June  Alliman 
Yoder  of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries. Also  planned  are  tours,  recreation,  and 
worship.  More  information  from  Carol  Mann  at 
Mennonite  Offices,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219-294-7523. 

•Crossroads  1990,  June  14-17,  at  Allgauer’s 
Hotel,  Northbrook,  111.  It  is  an  ecumenical  event 
that  offers  training  and  enrichment  for  those 
exploring  or  engaged  in  ministry  with  persons 
18-35  years  of  age.  It  is  designed  for  both 
individuals  and  congregational,  denominational, 
or  ecumenical  teams.  More  information  from 
Carol  Weiser  at  344  S.  Third  St.,  Coopersburg, 
PA  18036;  phone  215-282-3777. 

• Lancaster  Conference  WMSC  Meeting,  Mar. 
14,  at  New  Danville  Mennonite  Church,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.  This  is  the  annual  meeting  of  Women’s 
Missionary  and  Service  Commission  in  that 
conference.  The  featured  speaker  is  author  Sara 
Wenger  Shenk.  More  information  from  Lancas- 
ter Conference  at  2160  Lincoln  Hwy.  East,  Lan- 
caster, PA  17602;  phone  717-293-5246. 

•Business  and  Professional  Womens  Com- 
mission Meeting,  Mar.  13,  at  Akron  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church.  The  commission  is  part  of 
Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission 
of  Lancaster  Conference.  The  featured  speaker 
is  Marlene  Kropf  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries.  More  information  from 
Lancaster  Conference  at  2160  Lincoln  Hwy. 
East,  Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone  717-293-5246. 

• CPS  50th  Anniversary  Peace  Celebration, 
Mar.  2-4,  at  Lakewood  Retreat  Center,  Brooks- 
ville,  Fla.  This  is  a combination  CPS  reunion 
and  peace  conference  planned  by  conscientious 
objectors  who  served  at  Camp  Marietta  under 
Civilian  Public  Service  during  World  War  II.  The 
featured  speakers  are  Atlee  Beechy  of  Indiana, 
John  Schmidt  of  Kansas,  and  Dale  Young  of 
Ohio.  More  information  from  Lester  Glick  at 
813-866-6706. 

• 80th  Anniversary  Celebration,  May  6,  at 
Frazer  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  It  includes  a 
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special  Sunday  morning  worship  service,  with 
former  pastor  Ralph  Malin  preaching,  followed 
by  a fellowship  meal.  More  information  from  the 
church  at  57  Maple  Linden  Ln.,  Frazer,  PA 
19355;  phone  215-644-3397. 

New  books: 

• Christian  Theology,  Volume  II  by  Thomas 
Finger.  A systematic  theology  written  from  an 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  perspective,  this  volume 
covers  anthropology,  justification,  sanctifica- 
tion, and  ecclesiology.  The  author  is  a theology 
professor  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary.  The 
book,  published  by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  is  available  for  $29.95  (in 
Canada  $37.50). 

•Anywhere  with  You  by  Vernell  Klassen 
Miller.  It  is  a true  missionary  adventure  story 
about  a Mennonite  family  in  Mexico.  The  author 
is  now  a Kansas  farm  wife,  teacher,  and  writer. 
The  book,  published  by  Herald  Press,  is  avail- 
able for  $8.95  (in  Canada  $10.95). 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Faculty  member  in  social  work,  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  starting  in  the  fall.  This  is  a 
one-year  position.  An  M.S.W.  is  required;  a 
Ph.D.  is  preferred.  Teaching  experience  is  de- 
sirable. Women  and  minorities  are  urged  to 
apply.  Send  resume  to  Lee  Snyder  at  EMC, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

• Professor  of  speech  communication,  Goshen 
College,  starting  in  the  fall.  This  is  a less-than- 
full-time  position.  Requirements  include  a 
master’s  degree  in  speech  communication  and 
professional  experience  in  speech/teaching. 
Women  and  minorities  are  urged  to  apply.  Send 
resume  to  Stuart  Showalter  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 


New  members 


JoySpring,  Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Bruce  and 
Cheryl  Elliott,  by  confession  of  faith. 

Stoner  Heights,  Louisville,  Ohio:  Gina 
Krabill  and  Todd  Hostetler. 

Covenant  Community,  Lansdale,  Pa.:  Jan 
Wilson  by  confession  of  faith. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Cross,  Arley  and  Krista  (Reynolds), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jastin  Lequia,  Feb. 
3. 

Crouch,  Cecil  and  Teresa  (Geiser),  Wooster, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Dawn-Marie  Lynn,  Jan.  31. 

Kauffman,  Roderick  and  Gloria  (Peachey), 
Reedsville,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Ashlee  Jo,  Jan.  23. 

Kerr,  Rodney  and  Betty  Ann  (Derstine), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Ra- 
chel Elizabeth,  Feb.  4. 

Nussbaum,  Terry  and  Diane  (Hiner),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Aaron  Michael,  Feb. 
6. 

Peachey,  David  and  Wendy  (Hartzler),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Brooke 
Elizabeth,  Dec.  7. 

Peachey,  Douglas  and  Kay  (Springer), 
Reedsville,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Morgan 
Janelle,  Dec.  3. 

Peachey,  Lowell  and  Savilla  (King),  Mill 
Creek,  Pa.,  second  son,  Byron  Evon,  Jan.  23. 


Peachey,  Melvin  and  Judy  (Price),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Michael  James,  Dec.  10. 

Peachey,  Robert  and  Lisa  (Felmlee),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  first  daughter,  Chelsie  Marie,  Jan.  19. 

Pleasants,  Stacey  and  Tiffany  (Showalter), 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  first  child,  Austin  Wade,  Jan. 
28. 

Rice,  Jerry  and  Sharon  (Mengle),  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant Mills,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Tanya  Rae,  Jan.  28. 

Schachle,  Butch  and  Lynn  (Griffin), 
Bridgewater,  Va.,  third  son,  Seth  Madison,  Feb. 
1. 

Shank,  Don  and  Brenda  (Ressler),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  third  child,  second  son,  Bryce  Donald, 
Dec.  18. 

Shinkle,  Bill  and  Pam  (Bloom),  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  second  daughter,  Jordan  Lee, 
Jan.  25. 

Opel,  Jerry  and  Barb  (Miller),  Accident,  Md., 
second  daughter,  Nicole  Elizabeth,  Jan.  22. 

VanOrd,  Marty  and  Jewell  (King),  New  York 
City,  N.Y.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Jessica 
Leann,  Jan.  30. 

Varner,  Roger  and  Margaret  (Gingrich), 
McAlisterville,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son, 
Jeferson  Paul,  Nov.  6. 

Zook,  Avery  and  Pam  (Bontrager),  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio,  first  child,  Derek  Bontrager,  Jan.  9. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Brenneman-Daniel.  Greg  Brenneman  and 
Patty  Daniel,  both  of  Oakland,  Md.,  Glade  cong., 
by  Elvin  Holsopple,  Jan.  13. 

Good-Witmer.  Edward  Good,  East  Peters- 
burg cong.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Rhonda  Witmer, 
Lincoln  University  cong.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  Karl 
Steffy  and  Paul  Landis,  Dec.  16. 

Kelly-Roth.  John  H.  Kelly  and  Shanna  M. 
Roth,  both  of  Pedro,  Ohio,  Wayside  cong.,  by 
Chauncy  Grieser,  grandfather  of  the  groom,  Dec. 
9. 

Mast-Teoh.  Keith  A.  Mast,  Warminster,  Pa., 
Methacton  cong.,  and  Chew  Chee  Teoh,  Malay- 
sia, by  Alvin  Beachy,  Jan.  27. 

Plock-Hooley.  Mike  Plock  and  Jodi  Hooley, 
both  of  Centreville,  Mich.,  Locust  Grove  cong., 
by  Orville  G.  Miller,  Jan.  27. 

Roth-McCoun.  Douglas  Roth,  Cairo,  Nebr., 
Wood  River  cong.,  and  Tracey  McCoun,  Wood 
River,  Nebr.,  Methodist  Church,  by  Cloy  Roth 
and  George  Hansen,  Dec.  30. 

Winter-Meadows.  Perry  Winter,  Newton, 
Kans.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Juli  Mead- 
ows, Wichita,  Kans.,  Faith  cong.,  by  Lyle  Al- 
bright, Dec.  9. 


Obituaries 


Baechler,  Marian  Roth,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Catherine  (Iutzi)  Roth,  was  bom  in  East 
Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.,  Oct.  28,  1910;  died  suddenly 
at  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Nov.  20,  1989;  aged  79.  On 
Sept.  16,  1931,  she  was  married  to  Omer 
Baechler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Faye  Hall  and  Elaine  Benton),  one 
son  (Paul),  10  grandchildren,  and  3 great-grand- 
sons. She  was  a member  of  Tavistock  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  East 
Zorra  Mennonite  Church  on  Nov.  23,  in  charge 
of  Darrel  Toews  and  Elmer  Schwartzentruber; 


Lancaster  Conference  group  celebrates  old  hymnbook.  Lancaster 
Conference’s  Worship  and  Creative  Expression  Commission  gathered  45  sing- 
ers from  35  congregations  to  honor  a 1916  gospel  song  collection,  Life  Songs, 
the  predecessor  of  the  more  widely  used  Life  Songs  Number  Two  (1938), 
which  is  still  in  print.  Both  books  were  published  by  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  The  group,  called  Table  Singers  II,  presented  a concert  in  five  congrega- 
tions. A 60-minute  cassette  was  also  produced.  Glenn  Lehman,  the  director  and 
arranger,  included  a few  songs  from  the  1938  collection,  including  “Wonderful 
Grace  of  Jesus”  and  “Nearer,  Still  Nearer,”  with  the  older  songs,  such  as 
“Marching  to  Zion”  and  “Praise  Jehovah.”  The  tape  is  available  for  $8  from  the 
conference’s  Board  of  Congregational  Resources  at  2160  Lincoln  Hwy.,  Lancas- 
ter, PA  17602.  To  order  by  mail,  send  no  money;  the  invoice  will  include  post- 
age. A 1987  tape  which  celebrates  the  1902  Church  and  Sunday  School 
Hymnal  is  still  available  for  $8. 
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interment  in  East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Bennett,  Mary  D.  Egli,  daughter  of  Reuben 
and  Matilda  (Eigsti)  Egli,  was  born  at  Shelby  - 
ville,  111.,  Nov.  30,  1924;  died  at  Cornell,  111.,  Jan. 
15,  1990;  aged  65.  On  Nov.  16,  1963,  she  was 
married  to  Brack  S.  Bennett,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  stepson  (Michael  Bennett), 
one  stepdaughter  (Susan  Erschen),  2 grandchil- 
dren, 5 brothers  (Walter,  Chris,  Glen,  Ben,  and 
John),  and  2 sisters  (Emma  Monk  and  Jeannette 
Viets).  He  was  a member  of  Metamora  Mennon- 
ite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  New- 
ton Memorial  Home  on  Jan.  18,  in  charge  of 
Lester  Zook;  interment  in  Roanoke  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Burkholder,  Mary  Ann,  was  born  in  Ohio 
May  25,  1896;  died  at  Fountainview  Nursing 
Home,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  16,  1990;  aged  93.  On 
Nov.  16,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  O. 
Burkholder,  who  died  on  June  15,  1970.  Surviv- 
ing are  4 daughters  (Lizzie  Sloan,  Marie  Hold- 
erman,  Rachael  Maggert,  and  Nellie  Evans),  2 
sons  (Nelson  and  Delbert),  19  grandchildren, 
and  a number  of  great-grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  North  Main  Street  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Yoder- 
Culp  Funeral  Home  on  Jan.  19,  in  charge  of  John 
C.  King;  interment  in  New  Paris  Cemetery. 

Gnagey,  Amelia  D.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Eva  (Maust)  Gnagey,  was  born  in  Meyersdale, 
Pa.,  Mar.  29, 1901;  died  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  General 
Hospital,  Jan.  29,  1990;  aged  88.  She  was  a 
member  of  Pigeon  River  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  31,  in 
charge  of  Luke  Yoder  and  Kenneth  Dietzel; 
interment  in  Pigeon  River  Church  Cemetery. 

Gochnauer,  Marian  L.  Pickell,  daughter  of 
Norman  R.  and  Myrtle  M.  (Hackent)  Pickell,  was 
born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  18,  1942;  died  of 
heart  failure  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  29,  1989; 
aged  47.  On  July  20,  1963,  she  was  married  to 
John  R.  Gochnauer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Joyce  E.),  one  son  (Steven  L.), 
parents,  2 brothers  (Lloyd  C.  and  Donald  R. 
Pickell),  and  one  sister  (Thelma  J.  Pickell).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Marilyn 
L.).  She  was  a member  of  Risser  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  2,  in  charge  of  Russell  J.  Baer,  Ralph 
Ginder,  Donald  R.  Pickell,  and  Gerald  Heistand; 
interment  in  Risser  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hershey,  Ruth  Hershey,  daughter  of  John 
K.  and  Mary  (Hershey)  Hershey,  was  born  in 
Paradise  Twp.,  Pa.;  died  at  Mennonite  Home, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1990;  aged  94.  She  was 
married  to  Willis  H.  Hershey,  who  died  in  1978. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (J.  Robert),  5 daughters 
(Marion  Smith,  Mildred  Steffy,  Dorothy 
Stauffer,  Katherine  Huddle,  and  Hulda  E. 
Hershey),  17  grandchildren,  and  20  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  Paradise  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Mennonite  Home  in  charge  of  Karl  Steffy,  Roger 
Steffy,  Ralph  Ginder,  and  Fred  Martin;  inter- 
ment in  Paradise  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Ioerger,  Virgil  E.,  son  of  Wilbur  H.  and 
Minnie  (Sakes)  Ioerger,  was  born  in  Minonk,  111., 
May  25,  1916;  died  at  Bloomington,  111.,  Jan.  21, 
1990;  aged  73.  On  July  19,  1939,  he  was  married 
to  Gladys  Lawrence,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  4 daughters  (Karen  Cole,  Karyl  Harris, 
Sharon  Sullivan,  and  Maryl  Salisbury),  one  son 
(Daryl),  13  grandchildren,  one  great-grandson, 
and  one  sister  (Doris  Skaggs).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter  (Sharyl).  He  was  a 
member  of  Waldo  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  27,  in  charge 
of  Lester  Zook;  interment  in  Minonk  Township 
Cemetery. 

Kurtz,  Clyde,  son  of  Simon  and  Fannie 
(Musser)  Kurtz,  was  born  in  Smithville,  Ohio, 
Sept.  5,  1903;  died  at  Smithville,  Ohio,  Jan.  22, 


1990;  aged  86.  In  1926,  he  was  married  to  Arlene 
Blough,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Don),  2 daughters  (Helen  Shisler  and  Nancy 
Gregory),  10  grandchildren,  9 great-grandchil- 
dren, 2 brothers  (Cletus  and  Wayne),  and  2 
sisters  (Ida  Short  and  Berneatha  Conrad).  He 
was  a member  of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Gresser  Funeral 
Home  on  Jan.  25,  in  charge  of  James  Schrag  and 
Sharon  Speigle;  interment  in  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Lauver,  Mary  B.  Hottenstein,  daughter  of 
Wallace  M.  and  Mary  Gamber  (Brubaker) 
Hottenstein,  was  born  at  East  Petersburg,  Pa., 
Mar.  31,  1916;  died  at  Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Feb.  1,  1990;  aged  73.  She  was  married  to  Melvin 
H.  Lauver,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
foster  son  (Louis),  2 grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Wayne  B.  Hottenstein).  She  was  a 
member  of  Lititz  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  5,  in  charge 
of  James  Shelly,  Jacob  W.  Frederic,  J.  Clair 
Hollinger,  and  Paul  G.  Landis;  interment  in  Hess 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schwartzentruber,  Elizabeth  Bender, 

daughter  of  John  and  Magdalena  (Zehr),  was 
born  in  South  Easthope  Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1908; 
died  of  pneumonia  at  Stratford  (Ont.)  General 
Hospital,  Jan.  30,  1990;  aged  81.  On  Dec.  2, 1931, 
she  was  married  to  John  Schwartzentruber,  who 
died  Apr.  16,  1977.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Reta  Schmidt  and  Beatrice  Ullner),  2 sons 
(Raymond  and  Donald),  10  grandchildren,  and 
one  brother  (Joseph  Bender).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter  (Kathleen  Charters). 
She  was  a member  of  Tavistock  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  1,  in  charge  of  Darrel  Toews;  interment  in 
East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church. 

Shrock,  Mary  Ann  Miller,  was  born  at 
Hartville,  Ohio,  May  2,  1908;  died  at  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio,  Feb.  4,  1990;  aged  81.  She  was 
married  to  Henry  Shrock,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  Surviving  are  5 daughters  (Sarah  Miller, 
Martha  Beachy,  Edna  Wittmer,  Mary  Helmuth, 
and  Erma  Beachy),  3 sons  (Melvin,  Noah,  and 
Henry  Jr.),  31  grandchildren,  61  great-grandchil- 
dren, 3 sisters  (Martha,  Katie,  and  Ida),  and  one 
brother  (Albert  Miller).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Raymond)  and  one  daughter 
(Emma  Beachy).  She  was  a member  of  Hartville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  7,  in  charge  of  Carl  Newswanger 
and  Lee  Ressler;  interment  in  Hartville  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Steiner,  Bertha  Zuercher,  daughter  of 
Christian  and  Anne  Zuercher,  was  born  at 
Kidron,  Ohio,  July  6,  1902;  died  at  Westview 
Manor,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Feb.  3,  1990;  aged  87.  On 
Dec.  6,  1921,  she  was  married  to  Homer  Steiner, 
who  died  on  Mar.  13,  1988.  Surviving  are  7 sons 
(Elno,  Lee,  George,  Marion,  Roy,  Kenneth,  and 
Clayton),  3 daughters  (Viola  Kuhns,  Dorothy 
Miller,  and  Norma  Eberly),  34  grandchildren,  44 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Allen),  and 
one  sister  (Lucille  Steiner).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Clair),  one  daughter  (Arlene 
Nussbaum),  one  brother  (Menno),  3 sisters  (Ella, 
Lavina,  and  Selma),  and  5 grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  Kidron  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  6,  in 
charge  of  Bill  Detweiler  and  Elno  Steiner;  inter- 
ment in  Kidron  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Stevenson,  Lonnie  J.,  son  of  Booker  T.  and 
Lueitcher  Stevenson,  was  born  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
Sept.  9, 1955;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Jan.  14,  1990;  aged  34.  On  Mar.  13,  1976, 
he  was  married  to  Polly  Moore,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Charita  M.),  2 
sons  (Ramsey  L.  and  Charles  Lamont  Alexan- 
der), 3 sisters,  and  5 brothers.  He  attended 
Stoner  Heights  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Jan.  27,  in  charge  of 


Gerry  J.  Vandeworp;  interment  in  Beech  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Lydia  Hochstetler,  daughter  of 
Christian  and  Magdalene  (Shetler)  Hochstetler, 
was  born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Feb.  5, 1903;  died 
at  Pleasantview  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Jan.  29, 
1990;  aged  86.  On  Feb.  22, 1925,  she  was  married 
to  Alva  D.  Yoder,  who  died  May  7,  1986.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Dorothy  Marner),  2 sons 
(Edward  Duane  and  Clayton  J.),  8 grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Lala  Miller).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  son.  She  was  a 
member  of  Kalona  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  1,  in  charge 
of  Elton  Nussbaum,  David  Groh,  and  David  L. 
Yoder;  interment  in  Lower  Deer  Creek  Ceme- 
tery. 

Zehr,  Clara  Kipfer,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Mary  (Albrecht)  Kipfer,  was  born  in  North 
Easthope  Twp.,  Ont.,  July  29,  1900;  died  at 
Stratford  (Ont.)  General  Hospital  on  Dec.  25, 
1989;  aged  89.  On  June  1,  1920,  she  was  married 
to  John  Zehr,  who  died  on  Mar.  17,  1986. 
Surviving  are  7 daughters  (Anna  Mae  Leis, 
Marie  Leis,  Leola  Wagler,  LaVone  Gascho,  Lor- 
raine Boldt,  Shirley  Zehr,  and  Iva  Smith),  3 sons 
(Edward,  Harold,  and  Kenneth),  29  grandchil- 
dren, 27  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Iva 
Caddick).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons 
(Donald  and  Peter)  and  4 sisters  (Ida  Wagler, 
Kathryn  Ruby  Brace,  Laura  Ruby,  and  Mary 
Anne  Kipfer).  She  was  a member  of  Tavistock 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  28,  in 
charge  of  Vernon  Zehr  and  Darrel  Toews;  inter- 
ment in  East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Leland  Graber 
in  the  Feb.  6 issue,  it  should  have  listed  one 
daughter  Heather,  who  survives.  She  is  not 
deceased. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Health  Association  annual  meeting,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Feb.  23-28 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Newton,  Kans., 
Feb.  28-Mar.  1 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  mission  conference,  Irwin,  Ohio,  Mar. 
2-4 

Allegheny  Conference  delegates  spring  meeting,  Belleville,  Pa., 
Mar.  3 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  5-6 

Ohio  Conference  annual  session,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  8-10 
Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Mar.  9-10 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  9-10 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  10-11 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  13 
Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  15 
Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar. 
16-18 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  22-24 

Conference  on  Menno  Simons,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  23-24 
Vision  95  Mid-Course  Review,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Mar.  26-27 
Dlinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Freeport,  Dl.,  Mar.  30-31 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Apr.  5-7 
Churchwide  Youth  Council,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Apr.  19-24 
Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  22 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission  Leaders 
Meeting,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  22-25 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Apr.  29 

Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
a variety  of  other  sources. 


Liberation  theology:  an  approach  to 
third  world’s  ecology  problems 

Liberation  theology,  the  Christian  move- 
ment that  arose  out  of  a Latin  American 
search  for  biblical  answers  to  political  and 
economic  problems,  may  also  wind  up  pro- 
viding solutions  for  that  region’s  burgeon- 
ing ecological  crisis.  Scholars  at  the  annual 
American  Academy  of  Religion  conference 
recently  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  agreed  that 
such  ecological  disasters  as  the  deforesta- 
tion of  the  Amazon  jungle  are  symptoms 
of  the  same  problem — unchecked  capital- 
ism— that  has  engendered  the  widespread 
human  misery  from  which  progressive  cler- 
ics seek  to  “liberate”  their  fellow  Latin 
Americans. 

There  is  “the  most  intimate  kind  of  link 
between  the  domination  of  nature  and  the 
domination  of  the  other,  but  the  theolo- 
gians who  have  so  eloquently  spoken  out 
about  economic  systems  that  oppress  peo- 
ple are  only  beginning  to  explore  the  de- 
struction of  nature,”  said  Don  Compier  of 
Emory  University  in  Atlanta.  That’s  be- 
cause Latin  American  leftists — both  polit- 
ical and  theological — have  long  looked 
upon  ecology  as  a kind  of  elitist  cause,  said 
Latin  expert  Heidi  Hadsell  of  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary  in  Chicago. 

Revival  tides  flow  following 
Romanian  revolution 

Revival  tides  are  flowing  in  Romania 
following  the  overthrow  of  dictator  Nicolae 
Ceausescu.  Twice  on  a recent  Sunday, 
about  10,000  worshipers  packed  a sports 
arena  in  the  city  of  Oradea  for  a Baptist- 
sponsored  service  — with  the  blessing  of 
the  authorities.  It  was  the  first  mass  reli- 
gious service  in  a public  venue  in  decades. 
The  preacher  was  Joseph  Tson  of  the 
Wheaton,  Hl.-based  Romanian  Missionary 
Society. 

He  was  pastor  of  Second  Baptist  Church 
in  Oradea  prior  to  his  forced  exile  in  1981  and 
one  of  the  country’s  most  gifted  preachers. 
His  weekly  sermons  on  Radio  Free  Europe 
in  the  intervening  years  have  commanded  a 
huge  audience  in  Romania.  New  Romanian 
Vice-President  Dimitru  Mazilu,  whose  wife 
is  a member  of  a Baptist  church  in  Bucharest, 
greeted  Tson  with  a hug  and  thanked  him  for 
his  radio  ministry.  Tson  also  went  on  national 
TV  and  called  on  the  nation  to  turn  to  God. 
He  left  Romania  armed  with  the 
government’s  approval  for  a new  seminary, 
Christian  publishing  house,  newspaper,  and 
magazine  — and  an  invitation  to  return  as 


soon  as  he  can. 

Analysts  believe  a major  spiritual  out- 
pouring is  just  ahead  as  millions  of  people 
face  up  to  their  own  double  life  under 
communism,  when  out  of  fear  almost  ev- 
eryone believed  one  thing  but  said  another, 
compromised  principle  for  personal  advan- 
tage, and  many  even  betrayed  their  neigh- 
bors. Through  spiritual  renewal,  the 
analysts  say,  the  Romanians  can  find  a way 
to  purge  their  souls  of  the  past  and  chart 
a new  course  for  the  future. 


Antiabortion  groups  urge  discipline 
of  pro-choice  Catholics 

Two  antiabortion  organizations  have 
launched  heated  attacks  on  Roman  Cath- 
olics who  take  pro-choice  abortion  posi- 
tions, calling  for  disciplinary  measures  as 
a way  of  ensuring  that  Catholics  conform 
to  the  church’s  official  stand.  The  Chicago- 
based  Pro-Life  Action  League  has  called 
on  Cardinal  Joseph  Bemardin  to  “exercise 
church  discipline”  over  two  well-known 
Catholic  politicians  for  taking  stands  the 
league  considers  contrary  to  church  doc- 
trine. And  Human  Life  International  of 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  has  warned  Catholics 
for  a Free  Choice,  a pro-choice  organiza- 
tion, about  the  possibilities  of  excommuni- 
cation. 

The  attacks  by  Action  League  and 
Human  Life  follow  on  the  heels  of  a state- 
ment by  American  Catholic  bishops  in 
November  that  no  Catholic  can  “respon- 
sibly” be  pro-choice  if  it  means  “killing  a 
baby.”  The  urging  by  the  two  groups  for 
discipline  against  dissenting  Catholics  re- 
flects the  approach  widely  publicized  when 
Bishop  Leo  Maher  of  San  Diego  an- 
nounced that  California  Assembly  member 
Lucy  Killea  would  be  ineligible  to  receive 
communion  because  of  her  pro-choice 
views. 


‘Minor  miracle’ — left  and  right  agree 
on  teaching  about  religion 

After  years  of  acrimonious  debate, 
Americans  are  beginning  to  arrive  at  a 
consensus  on  the  role  of  religion  in  public 
schools,  according  to  educators  taking  part 
in  a recent  American  Academy  of  Religion 
conference.  “A  minor  miracle  has  oc- 
curred,” said  Charles  Haynes,  president  of 
the  National  Council  on  Religion  and  Pub- 
lic Education.  Instead  of  “shouting  past 
each  other,”  the  secular  left  and  the  reli- 
gious right,  he  said,  are  finding  common 
ground:  while  religious  indoctrination  is  a 
task  best  left  to  church  and  family,  teach- 
ers and  textbooks  shouldn’t  ignore  the 
central  role  that  religious  values  and  be- 
liefs have  played  in  the  nation’s  history. 

Indicative  of  the  change  in  thinking, 
Haynes’  group  recently  published  two  sets 


of  guidelines — “Religion  in  the  Public 
School  Curriculum”  and  “Religious  Holi- 
days in  the  Public  Schools” — that  were 
endorsed  by  both  the  National  Education 
Association,  a group  often  at  odds  with  the 
religious  right,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Evangelicals,  an  organization  that 
represents  millions  of  conservative  Chris- 
tians. 

The  curriculum  guideline  states  that 
while  schools  cannot  promote  any  particu- 
lar religious  doctrines,  “Omission  of  facts 
about  religion  from  public  school  courses 
can  give  students  the  false  impression  that 
religious  life  of  humankind  is  insignificant 
or  unimportant.  Failure  to  understand  even 
the  basic  symbols,  practices,  and  concepts 
of  the  various  religions  makes  much  of 
history,  literature,  art,  and  contemporary 
life  unintelligible.” 

High  Court  asked  to  reinstate  law 
requiring  signs  for  Amish  buggies 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
been  asked  to  reinstate  a Minnesota  trial 
court  decision  that  found  public  safety 
outweighed  the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
14  Amish.  The  Amish  assert  that  a Minne- 
sota law  requiring  them  to  place  slow-mov- 
ing vehicle  signs  on  their  buggies  violates 
their  religious  beliefs.  The  Minnesota  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  the  state  law  in 
overruling  the  decision  by  the  Fillmore 
County  District  Court. 


Evangelical  groups  traditionally 
at  odds  join  in  pastoral  letter 

In  an  unusual  display  of  unity,  eight 
evangelical  church  groups  that  span  the 
political  spectrum  in  Nicaragua  have 
jointly  issued  a pastoral  letter  that  con- 
demns continued  U.S.  aggression  against 
the  leftest  government,  while  taking  the 
ruling  Sandinistas  to  task  for  errors  made 
since  their  rise  to  power  more  than  10  years 
ago.  The  letter  was  made  public  recently 
during  a gathering  of  almost  2,000  evangel- 
icals in  the  Olof  Palme  Convention  Center. 
The  pastors  and  other  church  leaders  had 
been  called  together  for  a face-to-face  di- 
alogue with  Nicaraguan  President  Daniel 
Ortega. 

Many  church  leaders  at  the  gathering 
said  the  letter  symbolizes  a “new  maturity” 
among  evangelicals  in  Nicaragua.  Among 
the  groups  represented  as  signers  were  the 
Council  of  Evangelical  Churches  (CEPAD) 
and  the  National  Council  of  Nicaraguan 
Evangelical  Pastors  (CNPEN).  Tradition- 
ally, CEPAD,  supported  by  mainline 
church  groups  in  the  United  States,  and 
CNPEN,  heralded  by  such  groups  as  the 
conservative  Institute  on  Religion  and  De- 
mocracy in  Washington,  have  been  viewed 
as  political  opposites. 
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Winners,  losers,  and  Vision  95 


1 HE  PRESSURE  IS  ON.  Everyone  must  be  a 
winner.  From  all  directions  the  message  seems 
to  be  the  same.  The  world  has  no  room  for  los- 
ers, only  winners. 

Winners  are  persons  who  have  achieved  suc- 
cess in  their  endeavors.  They  are  those  who  can 
offer  tangible  proof  of  their  accomplishments. 
Winners  are  happy,  confident,  and  always  come 
out  ahead  on  any  deal.  They  have  made  it. 

Most  winners  have  gone  through  the  hard  and 
lean  times  on  their  way  to  success.  They  have 
shown  persistence.  If  they  have  not  arrived,  they 
have  a game  plan  and  are  well  on  their  way.  It  is 
only  a matter  of  time. 

Losers  are  a different  matter.  Losers  are  a 
lower  breed.  They  don’t  seem  to  be  getting  any- 
where. And  if  they  are  going  somewhere,  it 
doesn’t  seem  likely  they  will  arrive.  They  can’t 
seem  to  make  that  breakthrough. 

The  church  seems  to  have  picked  up  the  ban- 
ner of  winning.  Much  current  religious  literature 
reflects  this  way  of  thinking.  A pastor  is  not  a 
winner  unless  he  has  built  up  a big  church.  The 
average  church  member  must  be  successful  in 
homelife,  have  a good  income,  and  show  evi- 
dence of  prosperity.  Poor  people  are  not  winners. 

We  jump  onto  this  bandwagon  with  uneasy 
feelings.  It  sounds  right,  it  seems  right,  yet  some- 
how it  doesn’t  feel  right.  Many  Christian  leaders 
that  we  trust  seem  to  be  riding  on  board  with 
us,  so  it  must  be  all  right.  Or  is  it? 

Where  do  we  get  our  definitions  of  winners 
and  losers?  Like  most  other  bandwagons,  this 
one  comes  out  of  modern  society,  not  from  the 
church.  The  church  is  not  in  the  wagon  business; 
the  church  provides  a corrective  influence  to  her- 
self and  to  the  world.  Or  should. 

It  is  very  likely  we  have  gotten  out  of  the  habit 
of  looking  at  things  in  the  light  of  Scripture.  Yet 
we  still  have  enough  Scripture  in  our  minds 
from  our  upbringing,  and  that  is  the  root  of  our 
uneasy  feelings. 

We  are  the  spiritual  descendants  of  losers. 

But  we  are  also  citizens  of  a kingdom  that  is  “up- 
side down,”  and  as  such  we  are  winners  in  the 
true  sense.  This  is  the  other  side  of  the  win- 
ner/loser situation. 

The  early  Anabaptists  would  be  looked  upon 
as  losers,  in  the  modern  definition.  The  An- 
abaptists never  realized  their  goals:  there  were 
too  many  obstacles.  Many  of  them  died  at  the 


hands  of  the  opposition  before  they  could  reach 
their  goals. 

Before  the  Anabaptists,  the  apostle  Paul  was  a 
loser.  He  had  opposition  on  all  sides.  He  ended 
up  in  chains  and  was  later  martyred  He  never  re- 
alized his  goals.  He  never  “succeeded.” 

More  losers?  What  about  Jesus?  We’re  talking 
about  losers  in  the  present  definition  of  the 
word.  He  wouldn’t  qualify  as  a winner  because 
at  the  end  he  was  killed  by  the  Romans  and  re- 
jected by  his  own  people.  How  about  that  for 
winning?  Of  course,  if  one  would  point  out  that 
he  was  resurrected,  that  person  would  be  very 
close  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  since  belief  in  his 
resurrection  is  a prerequisite  to  salvation. 

In  fact,  there’s  a list  of  losers  in  the  Bible. 
Read  Hebrews  11.  Read  of  all  the  things  that 
happened  to  all  these  poor  people.  Not  exactly  a 
picture  of  winners.  “They  all  died  in  faith,  not 
having  attained. . . ” 

History  gives  us  a list  of  winners,  from  the 
world’s  point  of  view.  The  Babylonians,  the  As- 
syrians, the  Romans,  Constantine,  the  popes,  the 
leaders  of  the  Inquisition,  and  many  others. 

And  here  is  the  basic  thing  that  has  been  over- 
looked by  the  world  and  by  the  church  as  far  as 
winners  and  losers:  The  world’s  winners  are  for 
themselves  and  have  only  their  lifetime  to  suc- 
ceed. But  we  (the  losers)  are  part  of  a grand  di- 
vine scheme  which  keeps  moving  toward  the 
end-time,  and  our  part  contributes  toward  its  ul- 
timate success. 

We  attempt  to  win  not  for  ourselves  but  for  a 
greater  glory.  And  if  we  do  not  succeed,  we 
know  we  have  contributed  our  share  as  God 
moves  his  plan  toward  completion. 

So  what  about  our  Vision  95  goals?  Let’s  not 
look  at  them  in  terms  of  success  for  ourselves, 
but  of  something  great  we  are  attempting  to  do 
for  God.  Let’s  not  talk  about  making  them  more 
“realistic,”  but  let  us  give  our  best  effort  to 
reach  them.  And  if  we  don’t  succeed,  we  will 
have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  God’s  plan  con- 
tinues, and  we  have  contributed  of  our  strength 
and  resources  toward  the  final  fulfillment. 

— Sam  Hernandez,  executive  secretary, 

Hispanic  Mennonite  Convention 


Note:  The  editor  is  in  Israel  attending  a seminar  on 
“Christian  Witness  in  the  Holy  Land.” 


Passing  on 
the  faith 

by  Ross  T.  Bender 

I^/ECENTLY,  A DENVER  newspaper  and  televi- 
sion station  conducted  a poll  among  local  high 
school  students  assessing  their  academic  mas- 
tery of  a variety  of  basic  subjects.  The  results 
were  not  encouraging.  The  schools  have  not 
done  a good  job  in  combating  ignorance  and  illit- 
eracy and  preparing  these  young  men  and 
women  to  become  good  citizens. 


Are  we  in  danger 
of  biblical  illiteracy  and  lack 
of  moral  clarity? 


This  has  caused  me  to  reflect  on  the  quality  of 
preparation  of  our  children  and  youth  for  citizen- 
ship in  the  kingdom  of  God.  I am  unaware  of 
any  recent  research  into  this  matter  to  give  us 
answers  to  the  question.  I am  aware,  however, 
that  many  thoughtful  observers  are  concerned 
that  we  may  be  losing  ground. 

The  impact  of  our  culture  on  our  children  and 
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youth  is  not  supportive  of  our  concerns  and  ef- 
forts. Are  we  in  danger  of  biblical  illiteracy  and 
lack  of  moral  clarity?  How  long  can  we  continue 
to  neglect  serious  Bible  study  and  still  claim  to 
be  a church  that  is  founded  on  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible? 

There  are  two  areas  that  need  increased  atten- 
tion: knowledge  and  values.  What  are  the  instru- 
ments which  the  church  has  created  to  pass  on 
the  needed  information  to  become  an  informed 
Christian  in  today’s  world?  Do  we  really  believe 
that  one  hour  a week  of  biblical  instruction  is 
enough  to  do  the  job?  Have  we  prepared  the 
teachers  and  given  them  the  resources  for  this 
task?  Are  we  all  aware  that  teaching  is  a high 
and  holy  calling  deserving  of  our  best  efforts? 

Six  things  to  do.  Here  are  some  things  that 
can  be  done  even  now: 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  church  library  has  a num- 
ber of  Bible  study  aids  such  as  Bible  dictionar- 
ies, commentaries,  maps,  encyclopedias,  and  the 
like. 

2.  Conduct  workshops  for  teachers  to  acquaint 
them  with  these  resources  as  well  as  to  teach 
them  new  methods  of  teaching. 

3.  Conduct  in-depth  Bible  study  classes  for 
the  teachers  of  children.  Since  they  cannot  at- 


Ross  T.  Bender,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  a professor  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  and  president  of  Mennonite 
World  Conference. 


tend  the  adult  Sunday  school  classes,  they  miss 
regular  Bible  study  with  other  adults. 

4.  Help  to  pay  the  way  to  Christian  education 
conferences  and  workshops  that  are  sponsored 
by  the  denomination. 

5.  Provide  the  teachers  and  children  with  the 
best  curriculum  available.  Mennonite  curriculum 
materials  are  prepared  by  experienced  Menno- 
nite educators  who  are  committed  to  the  church 
and  its  theology.  Independent  publishers  may 
provide  materials  with  good  educational  ap- 
proaches but  are  usually  committed  to  a differ- 
ent theology. 

6.  Find  ways  to  help  teachers  become  aware  of 
their  students,  the  ways  they  learn  and  grow, 
and  the  world  in  which  they  live.  That  world  is 
different  from  the  one  that  most  adults  grew  up 
in.  Our  children  need  all  the  help  we  can  offer 
them  when  it  comes  to  saying  no  to  drugs,  ste- 
roids, and  irresponsible  sex  practices. 

Additional  strategies.  What  has  been  said 
so  far  assumes  pretty  much  the  status  quo  in 
terms  of  our  existing  Christian  education  pro- 
grams: the  Sunday  school  hour  supplemented 
with  the  Venture  Club  and  Life  Planning  pro- 
grams and,  in  a decreasing  number  of  congrega- 
tions, a summer  Bible  school.  However,  it  seems 
less  and  less  likely  to  me  that  such  a limited  ap- 
proach to  such  an  important  need  will  be  ade- 
quate for  our  day.  Therefore,  I suggest  that  we 
find  additional  strategies  while  at  the  same  time 
we  increase  our  efforts  to  make  our  present  ones 
more  effective. 

In  some  areas  of  the  church,  children  are  able 
to  attend  church-  or  parent-sponsored  schools 
with  Christian  teachers  and  a curriculum  that  is 
Christ-centered,  where  the  Bible  and  the  Chris- 
tian faith  are  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 

Not  only  is  the  Bible  itself  a vital  part  of  the 
subject  matter  that  is  taught,  but  its  principles 
are  applied  to  other  subjects  as  well.  It  is  time 
for  the  Mennonite  Church  to  consider  develop- 
ing such  schools  from  the  elementary  through 
secondary  levels  on  a wider  basis. 

There  may  be  some  areas  of  the  church  which 
cannot  provide  such  a comprehensive  educa- 
tional program.  A lesser  alternative  is  the  devel- 
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How  long  can  we  continue  to  neglect 
serious  Bible  study  and  still  claim  to  be  a church 
that  is  founded  on  the  teachings  of  the  Bible? 


opment  of  a home-based  program  of  biblical  stud- 
ies, developmentally  graded.  This  is  the  day  of 
the  computer,  and  children  have  demonstrated 
their  capacity  to  use  it  in  their  learning.  Someone 
should  be  commissioned  to  develop  a computer- 
based  learning  program,  one  which  combines  fun 
with  solid  learning.  It  should  be  a program  that 
invites  parents  to  learn  with  their  children. 

Another  piece  of  modem  technology  that  can 
be  used  is  the  video  cassette  recorder  (VCR). 
Videos  are  an  effective  instrument  to  provide  in- 
formation and  to  teach  values.  What  is  needed 
now  is  effective  programming  to  harness  its  use- 
fulness. 

Until  the  late  ’50s  or  early  ’60s,  the  winter 
Bible  schools  provided  instruction  in  biblical 
and  related  studies.  Then  most  of  them  disap- 
peared with  nothing  to  replace  them.  Keystone 
Bible  Institute  is  a creative  exception.  This  pro- 
gram is  a series  of  one-week  seminars  and 
classes  held  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Keystone 
State,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  surprising  that  this  pro- 
gram has  not  caught  on  in  other  parts  of  the 
church.  While  it  is  primarily  for  adults,  the 
adults  are  after  all  the  parents  and  teachers  of 
our  children  and  youth.  This  is  one  way  of  pro- 
viding them  the  resources  they  need  to  carry  out 
their  task. 

Parents  and  the  home.  Finally,  I want  to 
mention  the  most  difficult,  yet  most  basic,  part 
of  my  proposed  strategy:  parents  and  the  home. 
Long  before  there  were  synagogue  schools,  the 
faith  was  passed  on  from  parent  to  child  in  the 
homes  of  ancient  Israel.  It  was  passed  on  in  the 
midst  of  daily  living. 

“And  these  words  which  I command  you  this 
day  shall  be  upon  your  heart;  and  you  shall  teach 
them  diligently  to  your  children,  and  shall  talk  of 
them  when  you  sit  in  your  house,  and  when  you 
walk  by  the  way,  and  when  you  lie  down,  and 
when  you  rise.” — Deuteronomy  6:6-7 

Among  the  duties  that  parents  had  toward 
their  children,  for  example,  were  these: 

• Teaching  them  the  Torah  (the  law). 

• Giving  them  moral  instruction. 

“Hear,  my  son,  your  father’s  instruction  and  re- 
ject not  your  mother’s  teaching;  for  they  are  a fair 
garland  for  your  head,  and  pendants  for  your 
neck.  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  you,  do  not  con- 
sent.”— Proverbs  1:8-10 

• Teaching  them  the  oral  tradition. 


“I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a parable;  I will  utter 
dark  sayings  from  of  old,  things  that  we  have 
heard  and  known,  that  our  fathers  have  told  us. 
We  will  not  hide  them  from  [our]  children,  but  tell 
to  the  coming  generation  the  glorious  deeds  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  might,  and  the  wonders  which  he 
has  wrought.” — Psalm  78:2-4 

Teaching  and  learning  in  the  family  included 
such  rituals  as  the  lighting  of  the  Sabbath  lamp, 
sweeping  in  the  corners  in  preparation  for  the 
Passover,  and  rituals  surrounding  the  birth  of  a 
child.  Also  included  were  the  observance  of  spe- 
cial feasts  and  fasts  such  as  the  Passover  Seder. 
During  this  meal  the  children  would  ask  ques- 
tions concerning  the  meaning  of  certain  parts  of 
the  meal,  such  as  the  unleavened  bread  and  the 
bitter  herbs. 

As  the  descendants  of  the  slaves  who  had 
been  delivered  from  bondage  in  Egypt  settled 
down  in  the  land  of  promise,  one  generation  of 
children  after  another  would  ask  their  parents 
about  these  events  and  the  symbols  and  ceremo- 
nies and  images  which  were  born  out  of  them. 
Then  the  parents  would  tell  what  they  had 
heard  from  their  parents  and  what  the  grandpar- 
ents had  heard  from  their  parents  as  one  genera- 


Father 

The  March  snow  I’ve  been  waiting  for. 

I lie  in  bed  listening  to  pins  prickling 

the  window,  thinking  of  my  88-year-old  father 

tending  his  garden  miles  and  miles  away. 

His  snow  peas  six  feet  high,  he  writes, 
and  turnips  sweet  and  crisp  as  apples. 

I see  him,  hardy  as  a gnome, 

white  fringe  fluffed  under  a John  Deere  cap, 

hands  fathering  his  green  exuberant  plot. 

At  noon  in  his  kitchen  he  cooks  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  onions,  spreads  peanut  butter  toast 
to  rejoice  in  his  dinner,  his  round  head  bowed 
in  whispered  praise,  his  blessing  raised  and  raining 
on  his  52-year-old  child,  miles  and  miles  away. 

—Barbara  Esch  Shisler 
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What  are  the  instruments  which  the  church 
has  created  to  pass  on  the  needed  information 
to  become  an  informed  Christian  in  today's  world? 


tion  told  the  next  and  the  tradition  was  passed 
on. 


Two  requirements.  For  such  a model  to  be- 
come effective  in  our  time  would  require  two 
things: 

1.  Parents  would  have  to  be  intentional  about 
this  dimension  of  their  parenting  responsibility 
and  take  the  time  to  be  with  their  children  and 
to  teach  them  the  faith  in  the  midst  of  living. 

2.  Parents  would  need  to  have  a vital  faith  by 
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We’re  afraid  to  act 

This  article  caught  me  just  as  my  co-teacher  and  I finished  our 
first  quarter  teaching  junior  highers  and  just  as  we  threw  our  hands 
up  in  despair,  checked  out  12  idea  books,  and  began  long  phone 
consultations.  Our  students — nice  bright  kids  from  strong  Mennonite 
families — were  interested  in  conversation  among  themselves,  parties, 
even  service  projects,  but  they  were  suprisingly  resistant  to  any  Bible 
study.  They  obviously  considered  it  totally  irrelevant  to  their  own 
lives. 

Our  first  solution,  art  activities  and  games,  yielded  fun  but  no  more 
respect  for  the  Bible.  Our  second  solution  helped  more — we  incor- 
porated much  more  discipline.  This  seems  to  be  a difficult  area  in 
our  congregation.  Will  we  drive  our  children  away  if  we  insist  on 
stricter  standards  of  behavior  or  achievement,  we  wonder?  We’re  all 
afraid  to  act,  it  seems.  We- also  asked  each  parent  to  let  their  children 
know  that  Bible  study  is  as  important  a subject  as  math  or  English. 
The  atmosphere  has  already  changed  positively. 

My  husband  and  I taught  our  children  to  love  to  read  by  reading 
to  them  daily,  nestled  close  in  intimacy.  I believe  that  is  the  best 
way  our  children  could  learn  to  love  the  Bible.  At  a later  age  they 
need  to  see  adults’  respect  for  serious  Bible  study  and  hear 
conversation  about  it  at  home. 

— Mary  Lou  Cummings,  editor  of  “Franconia  Conference  News" 


which  to  live — a faith  to  share  with  and  model 
for  their  children. 

Without  these  two  things,  there  can  be  no  ef- 
fective Christian  nurture. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  a long  and  hon- 
ored tradition  of  utilizing  the  services  of  lay 
teachers.  It  is  a practice  we  will  wish  to  retain. 

To  do  so  effectively,  we  must  equip  these  per- 
sons as  fully  as  possible  in  such  ways  as  have 
been  mentioned  above.  I would  like  to  see  the 
seminaries  and  colleges  offer  week-long  Chris- 
tian education  courses  in  January  and  June 
upon  the  completion  of  which  a certificate  or  de- 
gree would  be  offered.  Some  of  our  lay  teachers 
would  be  able  to  come  to  the  campus  for  short 
blocks  of  time  without  having  to  move  their  fami- 
lies or  interrupt  their  work  schedules  unduly. 

In  addition,  I would  like  to  see  every  congrega- 
tion or  cluster  of  congregations  employ  a trained 
Christian  educator  whose  task  is  to  equip  the 
lay  teachers  and  the  parents  for  the  fulfillment 
of  their  ministry.  This  person,  in  addition  to 
mentoring  each  teacher  on  an  individual  basis, 
would  offer  courses  in  Bible,  church  history,  the- 
ology, ethics,  the  arts,  personal  development, 
how  persons  learn,  lesson  planning,  and  methods 
of  teaching  and  learning.  An  important  part  of 
the  resources  offered  by  the  Christian  educator 
would  be  help  to  the  parents  on  parenting  and 
passing  on  the  faith  to  their  children. 

Final  proposal.  One  final  proposal  is  that 
every  congregation  calling  a pastor  check  the 
candidate’s  resume  handbooks  to  look  for  evi- 
dence that  the  candidate  handbook  has  the  gift 
of  teaching  and  a commitment  to  the  teaching 
ministry  of  the  church.  If  not,  this  would  be  ade- 
quate grounds  to  consider  another  candidate.  In 
many  cases,  the  pastor  is  the  only  person  in  the 
congregation  who  has  formal  training  in  biblical 
and  related  studies.  This  training  should  be 
made  available  to  the  congregation  through  the 
sermon  and  in  other  settings  as  well. 

The  pastor  can  offer  insights  not  only  into  the 
content  of  the  Bible  but  also  into  methods  of 
Bible  study.  Resources  such  as  commentaries, 
dictionaries,  and  Bible  handbooks  will  help  the 
Bible  to  come  alive.  An  additional  resource 
which  the  congregation  has  a right  to  expect 
from  its  pastor  is  insight  into  how  to  become  an 
effective  teacher. 

Perhaps  little  or  none  of  what  I have  proposed 
is  new  to  many  of  my  readers.  But  then,  I am  as- 
suming that  my  task  is  not  to  convince  you  but 
to  remind  you  that  passing  on  the  faith  is  a task 
that  dare  not  be  taken  lightly.  ^ 
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TV  is  here  to  stay 


by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

ELE VISION:  BOOB  TUBE?  Idiot  box?  Chewing 
gum  for  the  eyes? 

Is  this  an  unfair  evaluation?  asks  Michael 
McAteer,  religion  editor  for  the  Toronto  Star.  In 
an  interview  with  Elizabeth  Thoman,  editor  of 
Media&Values,  he  agrees  with  her  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  give  people  the  tools  to  critically  assess 
what  they  watch  and  listen  to  rather  than 
“preaching,  wagging  a finger  at,  then  admonish- 
ing them  to  ‘eat  your  veggies  and  watch  PBS.’  ” 

Media&Values,  a quarterly  publication,  aims  to 
promote  critical  thinking  about  the  media  envi- 
ronment. It  is  backed  by  a coalition  of  educa- 
tional, religious,  and  public  service  organi- 
zations. Its  audience  is  the  “middle-management 
of  the  helping  professions” — teachers,  ministers, 
religious  educators,  social  workers,  youth  lead- 
ers, and  parents. 

Quick-fix  solutions.  Thoman  says  television 
“can,  and  does,  desensitize  people,  inures  them 
to  pain  and  suffering,  instills  a grasping  consum- 
erism in  children  and  adults,  and  trivializes  com- 
plex social  issues  by  providing  quick-fix 
solutions  in  less  than  30  minutes.” 

But  she  also  admits  that  the  media  have 
opened  up  “a  new  level  of  understanding  that 
was  not  there  before”  about  global  issues,  such 
as  the  horrors  of  war  and  famine.  Since  televi- 
sion is  here  to  stay,  we  need  to  become  discrimi- 
nating in  our  use  of  it. 

The  issue  I read  dealt  with  “Coming  of  Age: 
Media  and  the  Mature  Audience”  and  offered  a 
wide  variety  of  articles  dealing  with  older  view- 
ers and  what  they  watch,  their  image  in  program- 
ming, advice  on  how  to  watch  television  with 
grandchildren,  and  other  topics. 

Stereotypes  of  any  social  group  change  with 
the  economic  environment  and  other  factors. 
Whereas  once  it  was  fashionable  to  depict  older 
North  Americans  as  poor  and  powerless,  today  it 
is  fashionable  to  depict  them  as  “universally  af- 
fluent and  politically  unstoppable.”  Both  images 
are  distorted,  writes  Ronald  F.  Pollack. 

Older  people,  particularly  single  women,  are 
still  poor.  One  out  of  eight  older  people  in  the 
United  States  survives  below  the  official  poverty 
line,  and  more  than  two  out  of  five  live  on  the 
edge  of  poverty. 

Another  article  discusses  elders’  viewing  hab- 
its. Are  they  couch  potatoes?  Research  reveals 
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television  viewing  goes  up  after  age  50,  often  be- 
cause of  declining  eyesight  needed  for  reading 
and  lost  social  contacts. 

What  do  elders  watch?  Overall,  news  and  infor- 
mation programs  are  most  frequently  watched 
by  seniors,  with  comedies  and  music  and  variety 
shows  strong  second  choices.  Then  come  game 
and  quiz  shows,  sports  and  crime  programming, 
followed  somewhat  distantly  in  descending  order 
by  religious  programs,  action  Westerns,  romance 
dramas,  and  soap  operas.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  do  a similar  study  on  a Mennonite  audience. 

Wliat  about  the  way  seniors  are  depicted  on 
television?  Past  programming  tended  to  be  nega- 
tive toward  seniors  and  to  disregard  them  as  im- 
portant to  dramatic  social  life.  Today  they  often 
have  key  roles.  The  highly  popular  Murder,  She 
Wrote  and  Golden  Girls  are  two  such  shows.  I 
enjoy  the  first  and  rarely  watch  the  second,  be- 
cause like  some  viewers  surveyed  in  this  periodi- 
cal I find  the  characters  “overdrawn  and 
predictable — three  immature,  single  women  and 
their  80-year-old  mascot  who  shocks  with  scato- 
logical language.”  But  some  viewers  never  miss 
this  program. 

Angela  Lansbury  of  Murder,  She  Wrote, 
though  endowed  with  charm  and  humor,  suc- 
ceeds only  because  she  has  none  of  the  typical 
family  problems  of  most  senior  women.  Writes 
Donna  Demac,  “I’m  still  waiting  for  a recogni- 
tion that  a productive  old  age  can  coexist  with  a 
Social  Security  check,  a pension  allotment,  and 
an  annual  checkup.” 

She  wants  a program  in  which  the  characters 
show  their  strength  by  dealing  “with  normal 
human  relationships,  the  problems  of  daily  liv- 
ing, and  maybe  even  their  own  personal  struggle 
to  improve  society.”  I don’t  watch  Murder,  She 
Wrote  for  its  depth  of  thought — only  because  it’s 
a good  whodunit. 

Powerful  influence.  Because  television  and 
the  other  media  are  here  to  stay,  Media&Values 
asks  viewers  to  question  their  own  media  atti- 
tudes, to  watch  for  and  recognize  stereotyping, 
and  to  share  criticism.  The  latter  is  important. 
Yet  we  mustn’t  think  the  media’s  powerful  influ- 
ence is  only  negative.  She  asks  what  difference 
would  it  make  if  TV  rooms  in  nursing  homes  all 
had  large-screen  TVs  with  light-weight  ear- 
phones for  every  viewer.  Would  some  withdrawn 
seniors  remain  more  involved  in  life? 

The  list  of  topics  covered  in  previous  issues  of 
Media&Values  include  the  relationship  between 
media  and  sports,  advertising  and  consumerism, 
racism  and  militarism.  I’m  ready  to  read  more. 
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Leaving  right 


by  Edgar  Stoesz 

The  LAST  THING  we  want  from  a job  is 
to  leave  it  feeling  good.  That  is  true  if  we 
are  elected  to  a position  in  our  local  con- 
gregation or  invited  to  serve  on  the  board 
or  appointed  to  the  staff  of  a church 
agency.  We  invest  significant  energy  into 
the  performance  of  these  duties  and  we 
deserve  to  feel  good  about  them  when  we 
leave. 

This  is  not  always  the  case.  Most  people 
can  recall  instances  when,  upon  leaving 
office,  persons  feel  crushed  to  the  point  of 
alienation  from  the  very  thing  they  worked 
so  hard  to  build.  Why  should  this  happen? 
How  can  it  be  prevented? 

Most  people  find  it  hard  to  accept  their 
own  mortality.  The  drive  to  live  is  strong. 
Strong  also  is  the  drive  to  perpetuate 
ourselves  in  office.  We  keep  thinking  “one 
more  term,”  “one  more  term,”  never  notic- 
ing how  the  years  are  unfolding. 

Timing  is  important.  Leaving  right  has 
a lot  to  do  with  timing.  It  is  possible  to 
disrupt  an  ongoing  activity  by  leaving  too 
soon.  More  often  people  stay  too  long, 
either  because  they  are  unable  to  let  go  or 
because  they  are  encouraged  to  stay.  In 
holding  office,  as  in  playing  a parlor  game, 
it  is  best  to  leave  while  it  is  still  fun. 

Sometimes  we  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  no  one  can  perform  the  job 
as  well  as  we  can.  Even  when  this  is  true 
in  the  short  run,  the  gains  are  often  can- 
celed out  in  the  long  run.  There  appears 
to  be  a correlation  between  how  long  some- 
one has  served  in  an  office  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  succeed  them. 

I am  resigning  now  from  a board  on 
which  I have  served  for  more  than  20  years 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  I feel  that 
I have,  after  these  years,  made  the  contri- 
bution of  which  I am  capable.  Second, 
because  I feel  the  need  to  make  room  for 
“new  blood.”  I would  like  to  stay;  I will 
miss  the  fellowship,  but  it  is  right  that  I 
should  take  my  leave  now. 

The  officegiver  too  is  part  of  the  dy- 
namic. Both  officeholder  and  officegiver 
should  commit  themselves  to  make  every 
effort  to  insure  a positive  termination  and 
transition.  This  requires  maturity,  open- 
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ness,  and  Christian  grace  on  both  sides, 
but  it  should  be  a conscious  objective. 

The  problem  has  become  more  acute  as 
the  church  is  functioning  increasingly  as 
employer.  Many  church  offices,  including 
the  pastorate,  now  involve  a livelihood  or 
a career.  The  church  hires,  and  on  occa- 
sions it  must  also  work  through  a leader- 
ship transition. 

The  fact  that  church  employers  are  not 
subject  to  the  external  scrutiny  of  labor 
unions  places  a special  responsibility  on 
them  to  be  just  in  their  employment  deal- 


ings. Church  employers  should  not  take 
shelter  in  the  assumption  that  their  dis- 
putes seldom  end  up  in  a court  of  law. 
First,  church  leaders  are  being  brought 
before  the  law  with  increased  frequency. 
Wrongful  discharge  is  one  of  the  most 
common  charges  brought  against  directors 
and  officers  of  nonprofit  organizations. 
Second,  the  church  should  be  above  the 
law  in  its  dealings. 

The  key  to  a good  transition,  based  on 
what  I have  observed  and  experienced, 
revolves  heavily  around  honest  and  open 


Surgery  tomorrow 

The  visitors  are  gone.  The  lights  are  dim. 
the  nurses  move  about  quietly.  Tonight. 

And  tomorrow. . . ? 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd; 

Sleep  comes  easily  without  a sedative. 

beside  the  still  waters. 

Thank  you,  kind  Shepherd,  for  leading  me 
here  against  my  will. 

He  restoreth  my  soul. . . . 

That  I might  lie  down,  rest  awhile,  and  be 
healed. 

Yea,  though  I walk 

Surgery ...  the  valley  of  the  shadow . . . 
they  comfort  me. 

Lord,  I don’t  really  fear  the  shadows  ...  for 
you  are  with  me ... 

thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil ... 

I will  fear  no  evil,  for  the  Valley  of  Shadows  is 
only  a thoroughfare  . . . 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow. . . . 

—Betty  Spence 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Time  of  Singing 
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communication.  Good  communication  be- 
tween the  officegiver  and  the  officeholder 
must  begin  before  appointment  and  con- 
tinue through  the  term.  The  job  expecta- 
tions need  to  be  stated  clearly,  with 
opportunity  for  regular  feedback  and  re- 
view. If  performance  is  falling  short  of 
expectations,  that  should  be  brought  into 
open  discussion.  If  ultimately  the  needed 
improvement  is  not  forthcoming  or  if  a 
change  is  needed,  the  subject  should  be 
brought  into  direct  discussion.  The  temp- 
tation to  be  overly  soft  may  appear  devious 
and  insincere  and  only  makes  the  problem 
worse. 

Having  a stated  maximum  length  of  ser- 
vice can  help  to  prevent  problems.  Service 
should  never  be  seen  as  infinite.  No  one 
should  assume  that  election  is  “for  life.” 

The  responsibility  to  keep  the  channels 
open  rests  also  with  the  officeholder.  If  the 
officeholder  is  possessive  of  the  office,  or 
unduly  defensive  about  performance,  open 
communication  becomes  very  difficult.  Of- 
ficeholders do  well  to  keep  some  detach- 
ment from  their  work.  Above  all,  they 
should  maintain  a sense  of  humility  and 
humor. 

Grieving  and  celebration.  Separation 
should  be  viewed  as  a process  which  re- 
quires as  much  planning  as  an  installation. 
There  is  the  need  for  both  the  officegiver 
and  the  departing  officeholder  to  reflect  on 
the  relationship  and  put  things  into  per- 
spective. There  may  be  things  which  need 
to  be  forgiven.  A healthy  separation  in- 
cludes both  grieving  and  celebration. 

The  importance  of  leaving  right  was 
brought  home  to  me  when  a Mennonite 
Central  Committee  worker  had  an  emo- 
tional breakdown  which  required  her  to 
return  home  for  treatment.  She  responded 
well  but  we  were  taken  back  when  the 
doctor  advised  that  she  be  permitted  to 
return  to  her  former  place  of  assignment 
so  that  she  could  “leave  right.”  Didn’t  the 
doctor  know  or  care  that  this  meant  an 
expensive  ticket  to  a distant  country?  We 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  convinced,  how- 
ever, and  now  in  retrospect  I feel  MCC 
only  did  what  was  owing  this  young  church 
worker. 

Leaving  right  is  important — it  is  the  last 
thing  we  want  and  need  from  a job.  ^ 


Kid  you  ftwtm  tac.'T  Vo 
Of(\ec  vv\y  sWy  paper  -ror 
summer  ? 


Children  need  good  stories,  Bible  activities,  and  puzzles  in  the 
summer,  too. 

Please  ask  your  Sunday  school  superintendent  to  order  Story 
Friends  and  On  the  Line. 

MENNONITE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 
616  WALNUT  AVENUE 
SCOTTDALE,  PA  1 5683  (41 2)  887-8500 


Story  Friends 

on  the  line 
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Church  news 


Sponsoring  agencies  respond 
to  Heisey-Longacre  report 


A report  based  on  a recently  completed 
study  emphasizes  that  North  American 
Mennonites  are  being  called  to  a shared 
mission  with  Christians  around  the  world. 
The  65-page  report  by  Nancy  Heisey  and 
Paul  Longacre  highlights  findings  from 
their  two-year  Mennonite  International 
Study  Project,  commissioned  in  response 
to  Vision  95  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Mennonite  Central  Committee,  and 
three  Mennonite  Church  conferences  with 
overseas  mission  work — Lancaster,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Franconia. 

Longacre  and  Heisey  were  asked  to  outline 
the  world  context  Mennonites  are  working 
in,  then  help  define  and  provide  the  frame- 
work for  future  program  development  and 
expectations.  A primary  focus  of  their  study 
involved  listening  to  about  1,450  people  rep- 
resenting 27  different  Christian  denomina- 
tions and  interchurch  groups. 

“A  major  new  mission  task  is  ahead  of  us, 
a task  which  involves  the  church  around  the 
world,”  according  to  MBM  missiologist  Wil- 
bert Shenk.  “The  Heisey-Longacre  study 
calls  us  to  move  into  a new  phase  of  mission, 
originating  not  just  from  one  part  of  the 
world,  but  from  wherever  the  church  is.” 

“Churches  begun  in  the  last  two  gener- 
ations,” Shenk  explained,  “are  now  catch- 
ing their  own  vision  for  mission.  They  want 
us  to  think  together  with  them  about  that.” 


Representatives  of  the  five  agencies  met 
in  December  to  further  discuss  the  study 
and  the  final  report.  A statement  of  re- 
sponse and  commitment  reads  in  part: 
“We  rejoice  in  exciting  new  opportunities 
to  cooperate  with  the  worldwide  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters  in  mission  to  people 
who  have  not  heard  the  good  news,  have 
not  chosen  to  come  to  faith  in  Christ,  or 
have  not  felt  at  ease  participating  in  the 
church.” 

The  statement  continues:  “World  mis- 
sion today  should  be  seen  as  the  multilat- 
eral cooperation  and  partnership  of 
thousands  of  congregations  of  God’s  peo- 
ple working  together,  exchanging  and  co- 
ordinating God-given  gifts  and  resources.” 

The  five  agencies  agreed  that  present 
organizational  and  administrative  patterns 
need  to  be  rethought  and  restructured  to 
involve  church  partners  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Shenk  said  the  new  structures 
should  allow  for  North  American  Menno- 
nites and  their  partners  to  make  decisions, 
find  resources,  and  move  ahead  together. 

In  addressing  this  concern,  the  state- 
ment calls  for  ways  to  be  devised  so  over- 
seas partners  can  speak  to  the  manner  in 
which  priorities  of  the  five  agencies  are 
developed  and  funds  and  personnel 
shared.  “Some  circumstances  will  require 
a shift  from  bilateral  relationships  to  mul- 


Mennonites open 
study  center 
in  suburban  Paris 

About  40  people  met  in  St.  Maurice, 
France,  a suburb  of  Paris,  recently  to 
dedicate  the  new  Centre  Mennonite 
d’Etudes  et  de  Rencontre  (Mennonite 
Study  Center).  It  is  located  in  what  was 
previously  Foyer  Grebel  International  Stu- 
dent Center.  A new  student  center  was 
established  in  the  neighboring  suburb  of 
Maisons-Alfort  in  1987. 

The  house  in  St.  Maurice  serves  also  as 
the  meeting  place  for  Foyer  Grebel  Chris- 
tian Community,  a multiracial  church 
growing  out  of  the  student  work.  The  small 
congregation  joined  the  French  Mennonite 
Church  in  1986. 

The  Mennonite  Study  Center  in  St. 
Maurice  and  the  International  Student 
Center  in  Maisons-Alfort  are  overseen  by 
a board  of  directors  representing  Mission 


Mennonite  Francaise,  European  Menno- 
nite Mission  Board,  and  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions. 

The  Study  Center’s  goal  is  to  provide  a 
place  where  Mennonite/Anabaptist  theo- 
logical concerns  can  be  presented  in  dia- 
logue with  the  larger  church  in  the  Paris 
area.  Center  activities,  which  began  al- 
ready in  1988,  include  a variety  of  meet- 
ings, seminars,  and  lectures. 

Plans  for  the  1989-90  academic  year 
include  seminars  on  worship  and  conflict 
resolution,  ecumenical  meetings  on  a reg- 
ular basis  to  discuss  Christian  involvement 
in  the  larger  society,  and  discussions  on 
marriage  and  family  life  issues.  A January 
meeting  brought  Jean  Goss  of  the  Interna- 
tional Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  to 
speak  on  “Nonviolence  and  Social  Change 
in  the  Third  World.” 

The  center  also  has  a small  library  which 
operates  in  collaboration  with  the  libraries 
of  both  a local  Bible  institute  and  a free 
church  seminary. 


tilateral  regional  consultation,”  the  state- 
ment noted.  “Mission  and  service  agencies 
should  share  resources  and  participate  in 
decentralizing  decision  making  so  that  all 
partners  can  exercise  their  calling  to  wit- 
ness and  serve.” 

In  addition,  the  agencies  agreed  to  com- 
mit more  resources  to  enable  churches  in 
the  “two-thirds  world”  to  send  representa- 
tives to  North  America  “to  minister  to  us 
and  to  share  their  gifts  with  us.” 

The  statement  indicated  more  resources 
will  also  be  committed  for  “exchanges 
between  churches  of  two-thirds  world 
countries  so  these  churches  can  learn  from 
and  minister  to  each  other  in  a spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  equality.” 

A mid-course  review  and  evaluation  of 
Vision  95  is  planned  Mar.  26-27.  Miriam 
Book,  Vision  95  coordinator,  said  the  meet- 
ing will  include  a review  of  the  sponsoring 
agencies’  response  to  the  Heisey-Longacre 
report.  Participants  will  also  discuss 
whether  any  modifications  should  be  made 
in  the  Vision  95  overseas  goals  in  light  of 
the  Mennonite  International  Study  Project 
and  the  Heisey-Longacre  report. 

According  to  Book,  suggestions  that 
emerge  from  the  March  meeting  will  be 
considered  by  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board  at  its  Apr.  5-7  meeting. 

— Phil  Richard  for  MBM 


Neal  and  Janie  Blough,  MBM  workers  in 
France  since  1975,  live  and  work  in  the 
center.  Neal  is  also  half-time  pastor  of  the 
congregation. 


Mennonite  Foundation 
advances  stewardship 
in  the  church 

With  the  theme  of  “Helping  You  Help 
Others,”  Mennonite  Foundation’s  annual 
report  shows  that  1989  was  a record  year. 
Activities  of  the  Foundation  also  advanced 
the  primary  goal  of  assisting  individuals  to 
become  more  faithful  stewards  of  their 
accumulated  possessions,  according  to 
Greg  Weaver,  foundation  manager. 

Charitable  contributions  to  the  founda- 
tion increased  to  a record  $12.8  million  in 
1989,  up  from  $11.7  million  in  1988.  By  the 
end  of  1989,  the  foundation  managed  $52.3 
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Art  McPhee  (left),  Melba  Martin,  and  Don  Yoder  discuss  the  end  of  Friendship  Evangelism 
Seminars.  McPhee  helped  develop  the  seminars.  He  and  Yoder  were  seminar  leaders.  Martin 
was  the  coordinator  for  most  of  the  time. 


million  for  distribution  to  other  charities 
and  $51.8  million  as  investment  manager 
for  other  church  organizations.  Both  are 
record  figures. 

Every  dollar  given  by  Mennonite  Foun- 
dation is  designated  by  the  original  donor. 
In  1989,  the  foundation  distributed  $5.1 
million  to  611  educational,  church,  and 
charitable  organizations.  From  1980 
through  1989,  donors  used  Mennonite 
Foundation  to  give  over  $31  million  to  a 
variety  of  church  causes. 

Foundation  staff  members  conducted 
118  stewardship  seminars  during  1989. 
Over  the  past  eight  years,  foundation  rep- 
resentatives have  conducted  more  than 
800  stewardship  seminars  throughout  the 
church,  averaging  two  presentations  every 
weekend  during  that  period. 

In  addition,  the  staff  conducted  over 
1,500  interviews  in  1989  to  help  people  plan 
their  estates.  A total  of  156  people  across 
the  church  began  involvement  in  the 
foundation’s  Bequest  Plan  last  year,  bring- 
ing total  participation  in  this  plan  to  over 
2,100  people.  The  Bequest  Plan  allows 
individuals  to  name  Mennonite  Founda- 
tion as  the  charitable  beneficiary  in  their 
wills.  The  foundation  follows  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  donor  on  charities  that  will 
benefit  from  the  bequest. 

Weaver  said  Mennonite  Foundation 
helps  Mennonites  help  others  by  reviewing 
estate  and  financial  plans  with  individuals, 
by  offering  a convenient  channel  for  giving 
to  a variety  of  church  causes,  and  by 
providing  professional  investment  man- 
agement of  the  endowment  funds  of  85 
church  agencies. 

Mennonite  Foundation,  a part  of  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid,  has  offices  in  Hesston, 
Kans.;  Goshen,  Ind.;  Harleysville  and  Lan- 
caster, Pa.;  and  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Friendship  Evangelism 
Seminars  helped  people 
share  faith  naturally 

How  can  you  share  your  faith  naturally 
and  spontaneously?  Friendship  Evange- 
lism Seminars  addressed  that  question 
during  the  past  10  years.  Nearly  30  people 
assembled  in  Middlebury,  Ind.,  recently  to 
celebrate  the  ministry,  which  came  to  an 
end  last  fall.  Most  of  the  seminar  leaders 
and  staff  involved  over  the  years  attended. 

Art  McPhee  recalled  that  the  seminar 
evolved  when  he  began  receiving  requests 
to  speak  in  congregations  following  release 
of  his  book,  Friendship  Evangelism.  The 
book  was  published  in  1978  for  the  Home 
Bible  Studies  program  operated  by  the 
Media  Ministries  Department  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions. 

“When  I wrote  the  book,  I was  wondering 
what  a more  relational  style  of  evangelism 


would  be,”  McPhee  explained.  “I  didn’t 
know  much  about  friendship  evangelism 
except  that  it  was  less  mechanistic  and 
formulaic  than  other  evangelism  methods 
I had  encountered.”  At  the  time,  McPhee 
was  speaker  on  MBM’s  Mennonite  Hour 
radio  program  (later  replaced  by  Art 
McPhee  in  Touch ) in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
and  pastor  of  Lindale  Mennonite  Church. 

Four  seminars  were  conducted  during 
the  first  year,  1980.  Home  Bible  Studies 
director  David  Yoder  planned,  coordi- 
nated, and  marketed  the  seminars. 

Administration  was  transferred  to 
MBM’s  Evangelism  and  Church  Develop- 
ment Department  in  1981.  Melba  Martin, 
seminar  coordinator  for  the  past  seven 
years,  reported  that  127  seminars  were 
held,  involving  over  7,800  people  and  at 
least  540  congregations. 

Other  seminar  leaders  included  Ed  Tay- 
lor, Don  Augsburger,  Joyce  Neville,  Floyd 
Bartel,  and  Don  Yoder.  Yoder  began  lead- 
ing seminars  in  1983  while  a staff  person 
of  both  MBM  and  the  Commission  on 
Home  Ministries  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church.  MBM  and  CHM 
were  cosponsors  from  1986  until  the  last 
seminar,  led  by  Yoder,  was  held  in  October 
1989. 

Seminar  content  included  common- 
sense  things,  according  to  Yoder  and 
McPhee,  such  as  advice  on  listening,  de- 
veloping relationships,  loving  people,  and 
sharing  in  natural  ways.  “I  told  partici- 
pants,” McPhee  said,  “that  people  don’t 
care  how  much  you  know  until  they  know 
how  much  you  care.”  The  seminar  also 
encouraged  participants  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Both  McPhee  and  Yoder  point  to 
changed  lives  as  a seminar  result.  “We 
received  letters  and  reports  of  people  who 
had  finally  gotten  the  courage  to  share,” 
McPhee  said.  “As  a result,  friends  and 
neighbors  turned  to  the  Lord  and  got  out 
of  messes  they  were  in.” 

As  a seminar  leader,  Yoder  often  became 
aware  “of  my  own  need  to  share  the  good 


news  and  be  sensitive  to  people’s  needs.” 
On  an  airplane  flight  immediately  following 
a seminar  he  led  in  1984,  Yoder’s  sensitive 
conversation  with  a couple  who  had  just 
said  good-bye  to  family  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  led  to  their  conversion  before  the 
plane  landed  in  Denver.  Yoder  still  main- 
tains contact  with  the  couple. 

McPhee  pointed  to  some  congregational 
growth  as  a result  of  implementing  friend- 
ship evangelism  methods  in  two  congrega- 
tions he  has  pastored.  Attendance  at 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church  grew  from  140 
to  400  between  1973  and  1981.  Good  Shep- 
herd Christian  Fellowship,  where  McPhee 
presently  is  pastor,  has  grown  from 
McPhee’s  small  family  when  they  moved 
in  1984  to  the  Boston  suburb  of  Needham 
to  90  today. 

Yoder,  now  pastor  of  Koinonia  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Chandler,  Ariz.,  said  the 
seminars  also  played  a role  in  the  life  of 
the  church  at  large.  “Evangelism  for  some 
people  and  congregations  was  hard  and  felt 
uncomfortable.  Friendship  evangelism  is  a 
style  of  evangelism  that  doesn’t  turn  peo- 
ple off.”  Yoder  added,  “Acceptance  of 
evangelism  as  important  for  the  church  has 
been  a significant  step.” 

“Friendship  Evangelism  Seminars 
helped  a part  of  the  church  see  that  evan- 
gelism is  not  a dirty  word,”  commented 
MBM  president  Paul  Gingrich  during  the 
celebration.  “The  seminars  may  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Vision  95  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  The  Call  to  Kingdom 
Commitments  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.” 

Yoder  said  the  LIFE  program  builds  on 
what  the  seminars  did.  LIFE  (Living  in 
Faithful  Evangelism),  a three-year  pro- 
gram for  congregations,  has  a much 
broader  evangelism  scope.  It  is  sponsored 
by  MBM  and  CHM. 

Development  of  LIFE  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons Friendship  Evangelism  Seminars 
were  discontinued.  Another  reason  was 
that  most  Mennonite  communities  had 
participated  in  the  seminars. 
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Workers  load  maize  in  Matola,  Mozambique,  for  distribution  in  and  around  the  capital  city  of 
Maputo.  Mennonite  Central  Committee  had  donated  Canadian  wheat  that  was  exchanged  in 
Zimbabwe  for  the  maize. 


MCC  completes 
wheat-for-maize  swap 
in  Mozambique 

The  Christian  Council  of  Mozambique 
recently  completed  distribution  in  Mozam- 
bique of  a large  shipment  of  Zimbabwean 
white  maize  (corn).  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  donated  11,760  metric  tons  of 
Canadian  wheat  that  were  exchanged  for 
the  7,000  tons  of  maize  in  Zimbabwe.  The 
maize  was  then  shipped  to  Mozambique. 

In  1987  the  Christian  Council  of  Mozam- 
bique requested  the  maize  from  MCC. 


MCC  negotiated  the  exchange;  shipment 
of  the  wheat  from  Canada  began  in  Febru- 
ary 1988  in  cooperation  with  the  Canadian 
Foodgrains  Bank. 

The  Mozambican  council  and  the  Mo- 
zambican government  distributed  the 
maize  to  people  displaced  by  continuing 
conflict  between  the  Mozambican  govern- 
ment and  the  Renamo  rebels.  Some  1.5 
million  people  have  fled  the  fighting  in 
Mozambique  and  4.5  million  people  have 
been  displaced  within  the  country. 

The  shipments  of  maize  arrived  in  Mo- 
zambique between  May  1988  and  June 
1989,  and  distribution  concluded  last  Oc- 


tober. A total  of  about  88,000  people  re- 
ceived the  maize. 

The  exchange  helped  alleviate  food 
shortages  in  Mozambique  and  supported 
regional  economies.  Zimbabwe  had  an  ex- 
cess of  maize  but  a shortage  of  wheat,  says 
Bruno  Baerg,  former  MCC  co-country  rep- 
resentative for  Mozambique  and  Swazi- 
land. The  wheat-for-maize  swap  enabled 
Zimbabwe  to  reduce  hard  currency  expen- 
ditures and  made  top-quality  maize  avail- 
able to  Mozambique. 

Partner  organizations  in  Zimbabwe  and 
Mozambique  reported  no  damage  or  spoil- 
age in  the  wheat  and  maize  shipments.  But 
29  percent  of  the  maize  was  unaccounted 
for  following  rail  transit  to  the  Mozambi- 
can capital  of  Maputo  through  war  zones. 
The  losses  were  probably  unavoidable, 
says  Hershey  Leaman,  MCC  food  aid  co- 
ordinator. “It  is  incredibly  difficult  to 
transport  food  in  a war  situation.” 

The  region  has  been  engulfed  by  war, 
Baerg  says,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  have 
observers  in  many  areas  through  which  the 
wheat  was  sent.  Trains  are  forced  to  stop 
due  to  destroyed  rails  or  trouble  further 
down  the  line.  Since  villages  have  been 
ransacked  and  there  are  incredible  food 
shortages,  says  Baerg,  local  residents  often 
try  to  obtain  food  from  stalled  train  cars. 

Representatives  of  MCC  and  the  other 
groups  involved  in  the  grain  exchange  and 
shipment  carried  out  a major  evaluation  of 
the  project  in  Mozambique  in  April  1989. 
Participants  agreed  on  steps  to  avoid 
heavy  losses  of  grain  in  future  shipments. 
One  major  step  will  be  to  limit  use  of  the 
most  vulnerable  rail  line. 

This  wheat-for-maize  swap  has  paved  the 
way  for  a new  exchange,  says  Leaman, 
though  details  have  not  been  finalized.  The 
exchange  will  again  involve  Canadian  wheat 
for  Zimbabwe  maize  that  will  be  shipped  to 
the  Christian  Council  of  Mozambique. 


Historical  society 
to  raise  $2  million 
for  major  expansion 

After  years  of  research  and  planning, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Historical  Soci- 
ety has  announced  the  initiation  of  the 
public  phase  of  its  first  major  capital  cam- 
paign. Entitled  “That  Future  Generations 
Might  Know,”  it  is  designed  to  raise  $1.5 
million  in  support. 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  construct 
and  furnish  a 20,000-square-foot  addition 
to  the  society’s  headquarters,  located  at 
the  intersection  of  Route  30  and  Mill- 
stream  Road,  five  miles  east  of  downtown 
Lancaster.  In  addition  to  construction 
funds,  the  society  also  seeks  to  raise  an 
additional  $500,000  to  establish  a perma- 
nent maintenance  endowment  fund. 

Current  conditions  at  the  society  are 


extremely  overcrowded  and  the  need  to 
expand  is  “critical,”  says  campaign  chair- 
man R.  Clair  Weaver.  “Room  is  simply  not 
available  to  accept  normal  additions  to  the 
library  and  archives.  Indeed,  the  society 
has  indefinitely  postponed  its  acceptance 
of  the  noted  4,500-volume  church  music 
library  of  the  late  Martin  Ressler.  Day-to- 
day  operations  are  similarly  hampered. 

Upon  completion,  the  enlarged  facility 
will  provide  expanded  library  and  archival 
facilities,  a book/gift  shop,  an  educational 
exhibit  area,  a public  meeting  room,  addi- 
tional office  and  conference  space  for  staff 
and  researchers,  and  storage  space. 

Pledges  to  the  campaign  have  already 
topped  $1  million.  Over  the  next  several 
months  campaign  volunteers  will  call  upon 
all  those  who  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  society’s  work  to  enlist  their  support. 
In  addition  to  providing  the  necessary  con- 
struction funds,  the  society  sees  the  cam- 


paign as  a long-term  investment  in  the 
continued  development  of  its  membership, 
facilities  usage,  and  public  awareness. 

The  society  was  originally  founded  in 
1958  to  serve  the  archival  and  library  needs 
of  Lancaster  Conference.  Since  that  time 
it  has  developed  into  an  educational  insti- 
tution that  provides  a comprehensive  se- 
ries of  programs  and  services  to  the  entire 
community  as  well  as  to  a national  and 
international  constituency.  In  addition  to 
its  library  and  archives,  these  programs 
include  educational  lectures,  seminars, 
field  trips;  presentations  to  schools;  new, 
used,  and  rare  book  sales;  publications; 
research  and  translation. 

Today  the  society’s  membership  of 
nearly  3,000  represents  all  50  states  and 
numerous  foreign  countries  with  about  64 
percent  of  the  membership  comprised  of 
non-Mennonites.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest 
historical  societies  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Keith  A.  Mast,  Warminster,  Pa. 

I enjoyed  the  “Christians  and  the  Eco- 
logical Crisis”  article  by  Shirley  Kurtz  in 
the  Feb.  6 issue.  Your  readers  may 
enjoy  the  book  50  Simple  Things  You 
Can  Do  to  Save  the  Earth  by  the  Earth- 
Works  Group. 


Sara  Wengerd,  Peace/Justiee 
Committee,  Allegheny  Conference 

Sunday  school  teachers,  librarians,  ju- 
nior leaders,  or  families  wishing  to  re- 
ceive more  information  about  the 
Christian  Peace  Elf  program  described 
in  the  Jan.  30  “Church  News”  section 
may  write  to  Kingview  Mennonite 
Church  at  1007  Kingview  Rd.,  Scottdale, 
PA  15683. 


Helen  M.  Baker,  Trout  Run,  Pa. 

In  response  to  Joseph  Kotva’s  article, 
“The  Authority  of  Scripture”  (Jan.  30),  I 
disagree  with  his  statement,  “We  do  not, 
after  all,  read  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
singing.”  In  Matthew  26:30  and  Mark 
14:26  it  states,  “When  they  had  sung  a 
hymn,  they  went  out  to  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives.” The  word  “they”  is  referring  to 
Jesus  and  his  apostles. 


Minnie  O.  Good,  Akron,  Pa. 

A thought  about  “The  Authority  of 
Scripture”  by  Joseph  Kotva,  Jr.  (Jan. 
30).  At  the  end  of  the  third  paragraph 
the  author  states  that  “we  do  not,  after 
all,  read  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  sing- 
ing.” May  I beg  to  challenge  that  state- 
ment? Mark  14:26  states  that  after 
Jesus’  Last  Supper  with  his  disciples, 
“And  when  they  had  sung  a hymn,  they 
went  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.”  How 
readeth  he? 


Mary  Louise  Kalbfleish, 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

I would  like  to  respond  to  two  articles 
in  the  Jan.  30  issue. 

First  is,  “Whatever  Happened  to  Non- 
conformity?” by  Stanley  C.  Shenk.  He 
has  done  a fine  job  of  linking  us  to  the 
past  in  our  views  of  nonconformity.  He 
then  defines  it  from  a biblical  standpoint 
so  we  can  apply  it  to  our  lives  today. 

The  second  is,  “Sometimes  I Turn  the 
Water  Off’  by  Suzanne  Lind.  She  tells 
me  to  be  more  concerned  about  relating 


to  my  fellow  man  than  about  my  own  de- 
velopment, achievements,  or  comfort.  I 
needed  that,  and  I believe  it  is  biblical.  I 
also  want  to  affirm  her  in  her  concerns 
for  caring  for  the  earth’s  resources  and 
the  joy  of  making  our  homes  a place  of 
hospitality  where  people  come  and  go. 

Thank  you,  Stanley  and  Suzanne,  for 
sharing  of  yourselves  with  us. 


Mrs.  Paul  M.  Stutzman, 

Massillon,  Ohio 

In  the  Jan.  23  “Readers  Say,”  Norman 
Teague  said  “several  from  our  neighbor- 
ing rather  conservative  church”  quit  get- 
ting Gospel  Herald,  Why  doesn’t  he  give 
them  his  Gospel  Herald  so  they  can  see 
an  improvement?  Wfiiat  do  some  people 
do  with  their  Christian  magazines?  Why 
not  pass  them  on?  I do! 


Virgil  J.  Brenneman,  Goshen,  Ind. 

In  “A  Call  to  be  a Mission  Walker” 
(“Hear,  Hear!,”  Jan.  16),  A1  Albrecht  in- 
vited retirees,  and  by  extension  anyone, 
who  can  take  the  time,  to  invest  it  to 
learn  a second  language.  Many  of  us 
ought  to  make  the  necessary  time  avail- 
able. It  is  almost  a requirement  for  re- 
sponsible Christians  in  our  rapidly 
changing  world.  Political  walls  and  ideo- 
logical barriers  are  breaking  down.  Peo- 
ples of  other  cultures  and  languages 
come  to  us  for  business  and  as  students, 
immigrants,  travelers,  and  especially  ref- 
ugees. Opportunities  for  travel  and  ser- 
vice in  other  cultures  for  us  are  many. 

Many  of  those  who  come  to  us  or  we 
meet  abroad  have  learned  to  speak  our 
language.  In  fact  we  expect  it,  almost  de- 
mand it.  In  most  instances  we  can  not 
speak  theirs.  At  best  that  represents  our 
provincialism,  at  worst  our  arrogance. 

I heard  it  said  that  we  cannot  expect 
to  fully  understand  and  appreciate  an- 
other people  or  culture  unless  we  know 
the  language  and  its  idioms  well  enough 
to  dream  in  it.  We  can  not  live  by  our  ig- 
norance and  prejudices  if  we  want  peace 
with  our  neighbors. 

If  I could  muster  the  time  I would  be 
tempted  to  renew  and  improve  my  cur- 
rently unused  languages  that  were 
learned  during  World  War  II  at  the  uni- 
versity and  in  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee service  in  Europe.  However,  if  I 
learned  another  foreign  language  today 
it  would  have  to  be  Spanish,  which  I be- 
lieve is  a responsibility  for  many  U.S.  cit- 
izens these  days. 

Most  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  in 
this  hemisphere  are  Spanish-speaking. 

So  are  many  immigrants  and  refugees  as 
well  as  citizens.  The  need  for  communi- 
cation, understanding,  and  healing  in  our 


hemisphere  is  so  important  as  to  make 
Spanish  a must  for  many  of  us.  Recent 
events  may  call  others  to  learn  Russian 
or  Chinese. 


Brian  Kennell, 

Aurora,  Colo. 

I am  responding  to  your  article,  “Bap- 
tism at  Age  30”  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Jan.  9).  I 
am  18  years  old  and  was  baptized  a year 
ago.  I made  my  decision  to  be  baptized 
after  an  acquaintance  of  mine  was  shot 
and  killed,  30  feet  from  where  I was 
standing.  This  was  the  first  time  I had 
ever  been  confronted  by  death,  and  it 
scared  me. 

Through  prayer  and  support  from  my 
pastor  I decided  to  be  baptized.  I felt 
the  time  was  right  for  me  to  be  bap- 
tized. I felt  the  Lord  was  calling  me  to 
be  baptized. 

I don’t  see  how  anybody  can  say  that 
there  is  any  one  certain  age  to  be  bap- 
tized. The  Lord  calls  everybody  at  differ- 
ent times.  For  some  it  might  be  while 
they  are  young;  for  others  it  might  be 
when  an  adult. 


Harold  Brenneman,  Manheim,  Pa. 

In  the  lead  news  story  of  the  Jan.  9 
issue  I read  that,  “Unfortunately,  a Bible 
curriculum  has  never  been  developed  for 
Mennonite  schools.”  Perhaps  the  writer 
is  not  acquainted  with  other  Mennonite 
publishers,  but  I have  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  at  least  three  that  offer 
a rather  complete  curriculum  “in  tune 
with  Anabaptist/Mennonite  beliefs.”  We 
have  found  that  various  non-Mennonite 
educators  chose  these  modest  offerings 
rather  than  more  widely  advertised  publi- 
cations. The  larger  Mennonite  audience 
should  not  be  under  such  wrong  impres- 
sions as  this  article  gives. 

Editor’s  note:  The  Anabaptist  Bible 
Curriculum  Project  is  currently  working 
to  develop  curriculum  specifically  for 
schools  affiliated  with  Mennonite  Ele- 
mentary Education  Council.  The  project 
is  unique  in  that  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators from  these  schools  are  involved 
in  all  phases  of  curriculum  development. 
Our  article  should  have  been  more  spe- 
cific in  sharing  the  vision  of  the  curricu- 
lum project,  thus  avoiding  any  broad 
statements  that  would  be  misleading. 

The  Education  and  Publishing  Council 
for  this  project  values  the  work  that  has 
already  been  created  with  a variety  of 
settings  in  mind,  and  would  appreciate 
suggestions  and  input  from  the  broader 
church  as  to  specific  resources  you 
would  recommend. 
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Mennoscope 


Ecumenical  gathering  confronts  the  enemy.  The  awful-looking  dragon  turned 
out  to  he  a friend  after  visiting  with  the  160  children  and  adults  at  the  fifth  an- 
nual Shalom  Conference  held  Feb.  16-18  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 


Center.  Portrayed  by  Susan  Mark  Landis,  the  dragon  talked  about  dealing  with 
the  enemy,  which  was  the  theme  of  the  conference  attended  by  Mennonites, 
Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians  from  the  local  western  Pennsylvania  area  and 
beyond.  Also  engaging  the  participants  was  drama,  music,  worship,  storytelling, 
youth/children’s  sessions,  and  seminars.  The  main  speakers  were  Ben 
Ollenburger  of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  and  Barbara  Green  of 
the  Washington  Office  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA).  Ollenburger  talked 
about  how  enemies  were  viewed  in  the  Bible.  Green  spoke  on  ways  to  deal 
with  enemies  in  today’s  world.  The  Shalom  Conference,  sponsored  by  a variety 
of  groups,  grew  out  of  a 1984  Mennonite-Presbyterian  dialogue  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area. 


Mennonite  Church  General  Board  is  hold- 
ing a Military  Tax  Consultation  in  response 
to  actions  taken  by  General  Assembly  at  Normal 
89  last  August.  It  will  be  held  May  11-13  at 
Goshen  College.  Mennonite  Church  conferences 
are  invited  to  send  t eams  of  persons  to  the  event. 
Since  General  Assembly  called  for  “continued 
study  of  issues  raised  by  taxation  for  military 
purposes,”  General  Board  is  currently  preparing 
a study  guide  for  use  by  congregations.  It  is 
being  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Hull  and  will  be  ready  in  time  for  the  consulta- 
tion. The  most  controversial — and  potentially 
illegal — action  taken  by  General  Assembly  was 
its  permission  to  denominational  agencies  and 
schools  to  honor  the  request  of  employees  who 
don’t  want  taxes  withheld  from  their  paychecks 
so  they  can  refuse  to  pay  the  portion  (about  half) 
that  goes  to  the  military.  More  information 
about  the  consultation  is  available  from  General 
Board  at  421  S.  Second  St.,  Suite  600,  Elkhart, 
IN  46516;  phone  219-294-7131. 

Hesston  College  has  received  a $750,000 
challenge  grant  for  its  $3  million  building 
program  from  the  Mabee  Foundation  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.  It  is  the  sixth  and  largest  grant  given  by 
the  foundation  for  a capital  project  at  Hesston. 
To  earn  the  grant,  the  college  must  raise  $2.25 
million  in  additional  gifts  and  pledges.  A $1 
million  gift  from  Ivan  Kropf  of  Molalla,  Oreg., 
was  announced  earlier  as  the  fund-raising 
campaign’s  “lead”  gift.  The  building  program 
includes  a new  academic  facility,  a campus 
activities  center,  and  campus-wide  lighting.  Con- 
struction will  begin  soon,  with  completion  of  the 
activities  center  projected  for  this  fall  and  the 
academic  building  to  be  finished  by  the  spring 
of  1991. 

South  African  Christians  who  oppose  apart- 
heid are  jubilant  over  the  release  of  Nelson 
Mandela,  reports  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee worker  Judy  Zimmerman  Herr.  The  white 
minority  government  let  the  black  nationalist 
leader  go  free  on  Feb.  11  after  27  years  in  jail. 
The  Christians  are  also  happy  that  President 
F.W.  de  Klerk  has  committed  himself  to  even- 
tually abolishing  the  apartheid  system  of  racial 
segregation.  “The  international  community  has 
a role  to  play  in  continuing  to  push  the  govern- 
ment toward  useful  talks  with  Mandela  and 
other  leaders,”  says  Herr,  who  coordinates  MCC 
work  in  South  Africa,  together  with  her  husband. 
Bob,  from  their  home  in  neighboring  Botswana. 
“Christians  in  South  Africa  ask  the  church 
elsewhere  to  stand  with  them.” 

The  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  have  a very 
personal  meaning  for  an  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Seminary  professor.  Gerald  Shenk,  who 
was  a church  worker  in  Yugoslavia  for  nine  years, 
recently  returned  to  that  country  for  a speaking 
tour.  The  Yugoslavia  he  found  was  far  different 
from  the  one  he  left  only  four  years  ago.  It 
started  at  the  border,  where  Shenk  was  permit- 
ted to  enter  with  a load  of  Bibles  and  other 
books.  He  then  was  able  to  see  firsthand  the 
freedoms  being  enjoyed  by  churches  and  oppo- 
sition political  parties.  He  noted  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  brought  much  good  to  Yugoslavian 
society  but  that  over  the  years  it  was  “corrupted 
from  inside”  and  “lost  the  power  to  inspire.” 

Three  Virginia  Conference  missions  admin- 
istrators will  terminate  this  summer.  They  are 
Joe  Shenk,  director  of  overseas  ministries; 
Glendon  Blosser,  director  of  home  ministries; 
and  Angel  Ocasio,  director  of  Partners  in  Mis- 


sion. They  serve  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  which  is  based  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Shenk  wants  to  devote  more  time  to  his  pastoral 
role  at  Weavers  Mennonite  Church,  Blosser 
plans  to  work  in  theological-education-by-exten- 
sion  for  the  Caribbean,  and  Ocasio  is  taking  an 
overseas  mission  assignment. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  has 
decided  to  stop  paying  its  telephone  tax  as 

a form  of  protest  against  military  spending. 
Federal  phone  tax  revenues,  first  collected  in 
1941,  contribute  directly  to  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  “Though  the  biblical  basis  for  such 
action  has  been  debated,  we  wish  to  respect  the 
convictions  of  our  members  and  Anabaptist 
forebears  and  foremostly  to  be  disciplined  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  Christ,”  said  Scott  Neufeld,  who 
coordinates  the  congregation’s  peace  witness. 
The  congregation  will  send  its  tax  money  instead 
to  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Five  European  Mennonite  theologians  are 
proposing  changes  in  a World  Council  of 
Churches  statement  that  is  being  discussed  at 
WCC’s  Convocation  on  Justice,  Peace,  and  the 
Integrity  of  Creation  in  Seoul,  South  Korea, 
Mar.  5-13.  One  of  them,  Andrea  Lange  of  West 
Germany,  took  the  proposed  revisions  to  Seoul 
as  a representative  of  the  Dutch  Mennonite 


Church  and  the  North  German  Mennonite 
Church,  both  of  which  are  WCC  members.  The 
Seoul  statement  grows  out  of  an  extended 
“conciliar”  process  by  WCC  member  churches. 
The  Mennonite  revisions  call  for  the  rejection 
of  force  and  support  for  conscientious  objectors 
to  military  service  and  those  who  refuse  to  pay 
war  taxes.  The  revision  also  calls  for  the  full  use 
of  women’s  gifts  in  the  church — and  to  “admit 
them  to  all  church  offices.” 

The  next  General  Assembly  of  Asia  Men- 
nonite Conference  will  be  held  July  24-27, 
1992,  in  Indonesia.  That  decision  was  made 
by  the  Executive  Committee  which  met  Jan. 
18-19  in  Semarang,  Indonesia.  Concern  was  ex- 
pressed, however,  about  the  possibility  of  diffi- 
culty in  getting  permission  from  the  Indonesian 
government.  So  Hong  Kong  was  selected  as  an 
alternate  site.  In  other  business,  the  Executive 
Committee  decided  to  begin  a fraternal  visit 
program  this  year.  The  purpose  is  to  strengthen 
ties  among  Mennonites  in  different  Asian  coun- 
tries by  sponsoring  fraternal  visits. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  Ken 
and  Natalie  Johnson  Shenk  began  an  ex- 
tended leave  of  absence  in  January  after 
serving  in  Japan,  1984-88,  and  then  completing 
a one-year  North  American  assignment.  Ken 
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now  works  quarter-time  with  the  Mission  Com- 
mission of  Ohio  Conference.  He  is  coordinating 
a new  ministry  with  Japanese  people  in  Ohio. 
He  is  also  preparing  for  graduation  from  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  in  May. 
Natalie  began  work  as  a nutritionist  at  the 
Elkhart  County  Women/Infants/Children  Office 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where  the  couple  lives. 

A Mennonite  was  one  of  three  peace  activ- 
ists arrested  in  Dallas  when  a dozen  protest- 
ers illegally  entered  a plant  that  maintains  50 
helicopters  for  the  Salvadoran  Army.  He  is 
Duane  Ediger.  The  protesters  were  roughed  up 
by  the  plant  guards,  who  seemed  ill-prepared  to 
handle  an  act  of  civil  disobedience.  Supporters 
of  the  action  held  signs,  crosses,  and  photo- 
graphs of  people  tortured  by  the  U.S. -backed 
Salvadoran  Army  in  its  fight  against  leftist  reb- 
els. They  offered  a leaflet  to  plant  workers 
explaining  the  ethical  and  religious  reasoning 
behind  the  protest. 

Nine  Hesston  College  students  experienced 
life  in  a major  U.S.  city  during  January  inter- 
term.  They  joined  35  students  from  other  col- 
leges at  the  Urban  Life  Center  in  Chicago.  The 
students  were  encouraged  to  explore  the  city  on 
their  own  and  were  assigned  to  social-service 
agencies,  small  businesses,  and  other  places. 
“We  learned  about  the  pain  and  hurt  that  goes 
on  in  the  city,  but  we  also  experienced  the 
beauty  of  the  people,”  said  Valerie  Bontrager, 
who  was  assigned  to  a black  newspaper.  She 
worked  with  one  of  the  paper’s  photojournalists. 

Volunteers  donated  1,952  hours  of  work  at 
Mennonite  Offices  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  last  year 

as  part  of  the  Auxiliary  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  The  85  members  prepared  mailings, 
collated/stapled  booklets  and  newsletters,  pre- 
pared meals,  catalogued,  typed,  worked  on  the 
computer  and  in  the  library,  and  provided  lodg- 
ing. During  the  Auxiliary’s  11th  annual  member- 
ship meeting  recently,  Oscar  Weaver  was 
installed  as  president.  MBM  volunteers  were 
also  at  work  last  year  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Nearly  90  people  gave  1,215  hours  in  the  ship- 
ping department  at  Media  Ministries,  and  about 
30  people  donated  at  least  2,000  hours  to  review 
some  925  titles  for  Choice  Books. 

Richard  MacMaster  is  writing  an  interpre- 
tive history  of  Mennonites  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  It  was  commissioned  by  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Historical  Society,  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  and  the  Council 
of  Mennonite  Churches  in  New  York  City. 
MacMaster,  a first-generation  Mennonite  and  a 
native  New  Yorker,  is  currently  a history  profes- 
sor at  Bluffton  College.  He  has  authored  five 
other  historical  books.  Persons  with  present  or 
former  involvement  in  the  New  York  City 
churches  are  urged  to  contact  MacMaster  at 
Bluffton  College,  Bluffton,  OH  45817. 

First  there  was  a “bandage  man,”  and  now 
there’s  a “rag  lady.”  The  “bandage  man”  was 
Frank  Funk  of  Dalmeny,  Sask.,  who  made  about 
44,000  rolls  for  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
from  1968  until  his  death  in  1988.  The  “rag  lady” 
is  Susan  Fischer  of  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  who  has 
gone  to  the  local  MCC  food  depot  once  a week 
for  21  years  to  sort  through  clothes  that  are  not 
good  enough  to  be  resold.  Fischer,  who  is  in  her 
80s,  removes  all  buttons,  zippers,  elastics,  and 
heavy  seams  and  cuts  the  clothing  into  rags, 
which  are  then  sold  and  the  income  used  to 
support  MCC  work. 

Desperately  needed  soap  has  been  donated 
to  hospitals  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee.  The  19,500  kilograms 


(43,000  pounds),  valued  at  $60,000,  is  being 
distributed  to  eight  hospitals  in  three  cities 
through  the  All-Union  Council  of  Evangelical 
Christians-Baptists.  Baptist  volunteers,  mainly 
women,  are  working  in  these  hospitals,  where 
they  serve  as  orderlies  and  housekeepers  and 
visit  patients. 

Maynard  Shelly,  an  editor  with  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  will  retire 

at  the  end  of  this  year.  Since  1984  he  has  been 
general  editor  for  Commission  on  Education, 
with  responsibility  for  church  bulletins  and  Sun- 
day school  materials.  For  10  years  before  that 
he  was  a free-lance  journalist,  writer,  and  publi- 
cist. And  from  1961  to  1971  he  was  editor  of  The 
Mennonite,  the  official  publication  of  the  GC 
Church. 

Correction:  Allen  Dise  was  installed  as  part  of 
the  leadership  team  at  Andrews  Bridge  Menno- 
nite Church,  Christiana,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  28,  and  not 
Dec.  31  as  reported  in  the  Feb.  13  “Men- 
noscope.” 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Harley  Good  resigned  as  pastor  of  Mathias 
(W.Va.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  1. 

• David  Kochsmeier  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Steel  City  Mennonite  Church,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
on  Jan.  14. 

Coming  events: 

• Illinois  Worship  in  Song  Festival,  Apr.  29,  at 
Mennonite  Church  of  Normal,  111.  This  is  an 
annual  inter-Mennonite  event.  The  guest  direc- 
tor this  year  is  Bluffton  College  music  professor 
Debra  Brubaker.  The  event  includes  congrega- 
tional hymn-singing  and  a mass  choir.  Two 
rehearsals  will  be  held  prior  to  the  festival  in 
three  different  locations.  More  information  from 
Cindy  Ropp  at  601  E.  Taylor  St.,  Bloomington, 
IL  61701;  phone  309-829-7428. 


• 200th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Mar.  18,  at 
Martinsburg  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  The  spe- 
cial speaker  for  this  event  and  for  renewal 
services  that  follow  is  Victor  Stoltzfus,  a native 
of  the  congregation  who  is  now  president  of 
Goshen  College.  “Renewal  Through  Heritage” 
is  his  theme.  The  celebration  will  also  include 
reflection,  reminiscing,  and  storytelling.  More 
information  from  the  church  at  300  E.  Spring 
St.,  Martinsburg,  PA  16662;  phone  814-793- 
4211. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• President  and  chief  executive  officer,  Penn- 
sylvania Mennonite  Federal  Credit  Union, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  starting  in  September.  Duties 
include  leadership  in  overall  policy  development 
of  member  financial  and  mutual  aid  services  as 
well  as  supervision  of  staff  and  day-to-day  op- 
erations. The  credit  union  has  3,300  members 
and  $6  million  in  assets.  A college  degree  in 
business  management  and/or  financial  manage- 
ment experience  is  required.  Membership  in  a 
credit  union  and  an  active  user  of  its  services  is 
desirable.  Contact  James  Horsch  by  Mar.  30  at 
the  credit  union,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683;  phone  toll-free  800-451-5719. 

• Teachers,  Lake  Center  Christian  School, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  starting  in  the  fall.  Needed  are 
three  people  for  the  following  areas:  sixth  grade 
and  art;  upper  elementary  reading,  language 
arts,  drama;  and  learning  disabilities.  Also 
needed  is  a kindergarten  teacher  to  start  in 
April.  Contact  the  school  at  1360  Woodmont  St., 
Hartville,  OH  44632;  phone  216-877-2049. 

•Assistant  hosts/hostesses,  International 
Guest  House,  Washington,  D.C.,  starting  this 
spring.  Needed  are  two  people  to  work  on  a 
voluntary  service  basis,  with  one  starting  in 
March  and  the  other  in  May.  Duties  include 
housekeeping,  office  work,  and  relating  to 
guests.  Cross-cultural  experience  is  desirable. 
Contact  Annabelle  Kratz  at  13495  Brighton  Dam 


Women’s  basketball  coaches  honored.  Eastern  Mennonite  College  celebrated 
“National  Women  in  Sports  Day”  on  Feb.  8 by  inviting  former  EMC  women’s 
basketball  coaches  back  to  campus.  They  were  recognized  in  special  halftime 
ceremonies  of  EMC’s  basketball  game  with  Randolph  Macon  Women’s  College. 
The  occasion  also  marked  the  25th  year  of  women’s  athletic  programs  at  EMC. 
The  coaches  are  (left  to  right);  Gerry  Rush,  1965-66;  Miriam  Mumaw,  1966-75; 
Wendell  Eberly,  1975-78;  and  Sandy  Brownscombe,  1978-present.  Also  that 
evening,  veteran  faculty  member  Margaret  Martin  Gehman  was  cited  for  her 
service  in  physical  education  and  athletics  at  EMC  1944-82. 
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Rd.,  Clarksville,  MD  21029;  phone  301-596- 
9057. 

• Director,  Day-Care  Center,  Beatrice,  Nebr., 
starting  in  June.  This  is  a new  facility  sponsored 
by  Beatrice  Mennonite  Church.  Responsibilities 
include  staff  supervision,  teaching  preschoolers, 
and  bookkeeping.  Some  education  and  experi- 
ence is  preferred.  Send  resume  by  Mar.  22  to 
Beatrice  Mennonite  Church  at  1220  Summit  St., 
Beatrice,  NE  68310. 

Special  meetings:  Victor  Stoltzfus,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  at  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  Mar.  18-21. 

Change  of  address:  David  Kochsmeier  from 
Peoria,  Ariz.,  to  43  Spruce  St.,  Apt.  A,  Heller- 
town,  PA  18055. 


New  members 


Dallas,  Tex.:  Michelle  Armster,  Judy 
Aguirre,  Bertha  Born,  Floyd  Born,  Alan  Franz, 
Brad  Ginter,  Sharon  Ginter,  and  Jeanette 
Harder. 

Bahia  Vista,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  Jeff  Holmes, 
Stephanie  Lappin,  Tricia  Lappin,  Kris  Wiley, 
and  Darren  Yoder  by  baptism,  and  Henry  and 
Barbara  Sehrock,  and  Steven  and  Judy  Ponchot 
by  confession  of  faith. 

Oley,  Pa.:  Stephanie  Derstine.  Kenneth 
Mast,  Janet  Navin,  and  Leon  Snyder  by  bap- 
tism, and  Gary  Derstine  and  Jack  Navin  by 
confession  of  faith. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Beidler,  David  M.  and  Carmeleta  M., 
Quechee,  Vt.,  Laura  Blair,  Dec.  11. 

Elliott,  Bruce  and  Cheryl,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
first  child,  Alyssa  Joy,  Jan.  16. 

Hiller,  Gaiy  and  Doris  (Keller),  York,  Pa., 
fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Alanna  Ruth,  Jan. 
18.  (Second  son  is  deceased.) 

Hostetler,  Jim  and  Sandi  (Hartzler),  Bristol, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Jacob  Dante,  Feb.  4. 

Houge,  Scott  and  Janelle  (King),  Davenport, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Elise  Marie,  Jan.  24. 

Kahrig,  Clayton  and  Carol  (Gerber),  Wooster, 
Ohio,  second  and  third  children,  first  and  second 
sons  (twins),  James  David  and  Joseph  Allen, 
Feb.  11. 

Kauffman,  Rod  and  Gloria  (Peachey),  Reeds- 
ville.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Ashlee  Jo, 
Jan.  23. 

Libby,  Bob  and  Sherry  (Yoder),  Parnell,  Iowa, 
first  child,  Asenath  Ann,  Jan.  21. 

Lougheed,  Richard  and  Margaret  (Berry), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Mary,  Jan.  30. 

Mast,  Robert  and  Jane  (Guthrie),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  second  son,  Benjamin  Eli,  Feb.  12. 

Schultz,  Keith  and  Faye  (Erb),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Michael  Joseph,  Jan.  30. 

Yoder,  John  Howard  and  Joni  (Miller), 
Wellman,  Iowa,  first  child,  Austin  Dean,  Jan.  27. 


Obituaries 


Fulk,  Howard  David,  son  of  David  and  Belle 
(Hopkins)  Fulk,  was  born  in  Linville,  Va.,  Sept. 
8,  1915;  died  at  Oak  Lea  Nursing  Home, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  8, 1990;  aged  74.  On  Dec. 
24,  1943,  he  was  married  to  Roberta  C. 
Holsinger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  is  one 


sister  (Helen  Davis).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  brother  (Herman).  He  was  a member  of 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Jan.  11,  in  charge  of  Lynn 
Miller,  Charles  Leatherman,  Randy  Schweitzer, 
and  Teddy  Rollins;  interment  in  Lindale  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Gaddam,  Yesudas,  son  of  Obadiah  and 
HannaAmma  Gaddam,  was  born  in  Pradesh, 
India,  Jan.  1,  1921;  died  of  a coronary  heart 
arrest  at  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  8,  1990;  aged  69.  In 
1944,  he  was  married  to  Mariyama  Atham,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 sons  (Deen,  Sudi, 
Ephraim,  Jonah,  Arthur,  Augustine,  and 
Eliyazar),  one  daughter  (Joy  Mahtre),  and  9 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  Lombard 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  10,  in  charge  of  E.  Joe  and  Emma 
Richards;  interment  in  Oakridge/Glen  Oak 
Cemetery. 

Koppes,  Dora,  daughter  of  Edwin  and 
Fannie  (Burckhart)  Koppes,  was  born  in  Medina 
County,  Ohio,  June  4,  1904;  died  at  Brenn-Field 
Nursing  Center,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Feb.  9,  1990; 
aged  85.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister 
(Laura  Koppes)  and  3 brothers  (Henry,  Andrew, 
and  Harvey).  She  was  a member  of  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  13,  in  charge  of  Ed  Yoder;  inter- 
ment in  Maple  Hill  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Iva  Hostetler,  daughter  of  Oliver  and 
Minnie  (Garber)  Hostetler,  was  born  in  Holmes 
County,  Ohio;  died  at  Altercare  Nursing  Home, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Feb.  1,  1990;  aged  93.  She  was 
married  to  Orus  Miller,  who  died  Aug.  15,  1968. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Ruth  Starner  and 
Frances  Mast),  one  son  (Howard),  12  grandchil- 
dren, 19  great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Della 
Schrock  and  Nora  Grasse).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son,  2 sisters,  one  brother,  one 
grandson,  and  one  great-grandson.  She  was  a 
member  of  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  4,  in 
charge  of  Russell  Mast;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Roesener,  Ethel  Huith,  daughter  of  Roy  and 
Bertha  (Asbell)  Huith,  was  born  in  Hillsdale, 
Mich.,  Mar.  17,  1909;  died  at  Fairlawn  Haven 
Nursing  Home,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Feb.  6,  1990; 
aged  80.  On  July  4,  1931,  she  was  married  to 
Frank  Roesener,  who  died  Aug.  21,  1961.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (James),  one  daughter  (Shir- 
ley Nofziger),  6 grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Lavera  Cosway).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  grandson.  She  was  a member  of  Salem 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Thompson  Funeral  Home,  Pioneer,  Ohio,  on 
Feb.  9,  in  charge  of  Cliff  Brubaker  and  Earl 
Stuckey;  interment  in  Floral  Grove  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Eliot  Austin  and  Paige  Alexis,  infant 
twin  sons  of  Clark  and  Debra  (Swartzendruber) 
Roth,  were  born  at  Newton  (Kans.)  Medical 
Center,  on  Feb.  4,  1990,  and  died  there  the  same 
day.  Surviving  are  maternal  grandparents 
(Edwin  and  Lucille  Swartzendruber)  and  pater- 
nal grandparents  (Harold  and  Bonnie  Roth).  A 
memorial  service  was  held  at  Whitestone  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Feb.  6,  in  charge  of  Ronald 
Guengerich;  interment  in  East  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Tinsler,  Erma  E.  Shoup,  daughter  of  Frank 
and  Katie  Shoup,  was  born  in  Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio, 
Aug.  3,  1913;  died  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  Feb.  8,  1990; 
aged  76.  On  Dec.  31,  1936,  she  was  married  to 
Carl  I.  Tinsler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Paul),  6 daughters  (Velma  Brotherton, 
Mary  Giffin,  Anna  Terry,  Marie  Brenneman, 
Irene  Griffith,  and  Gladys  Tinsler),  17  grandchil- 
dren, 3 great-grandchilden,  4 brothers  (Lloyd, 
Clayton,  Orin,  and  Melvin),  and  one  sister  (Ada 
Shoup).  She  was  a member  of  Crown  Hill  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  10,  in  charge  of  Ernest  Hershberger  and 
Jerry  Burton;  interment  in  the  Crown  Hill 


Church  Cemetery. 

Wenger,  Marian  Rosenberger,  daughter  of 
Isaac  G.  and  Laura  (Keller)  Rosenberger,  was 
born  in  Silverdale,  Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1906;  died  at 
Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Feb.  10,  1990;  aged 
83.  On  Apr.  16,  1927,  she  was  married  to  Roy  G. 
Wenger,  who  died  Jan.  1,  1990.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (R.  Gordon,  Jr.,  J.  Lowell,  and  Donald  P.), 
3 daughters  (M.  Lois,  Marie  W.  Kauffman,  and 
Esther  M.  Diller),  20  grandchildren,  and  10 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Mount  Pleasant  Mennonite  Church,  Chesa- 
peake, Va.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Landis 
Homes  Bethany  East  Chapel  on  Feb.  13,  in 
charge  of  James  R.  Hess,  Donald  Good,  and 
Robert  G.  Wenger;  interment  in  Millport  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Melvin  A.,  son  of  Levi  and  Mary 
Ellen  (Horner)  Yoder,  was  born  in  McPherson 
County,  Kans.,  May  1,  1910;  died  at  Midland, 
Mich.,  Nov.  9,  1989;  aged  79.  On  Dec.  22,  1933, 
he  was  married  to  Luella  Short,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Milton,  Elvin,  and 
Merlin),  4 daughters  (Esta  Hostetler,  Leanna 
Keim,  Loretta  Toner,  and  Ethel  Yoder),  9 grand- 
children, 6 stepgrandchildren,  8 step-great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (J.  Otis),  and  3 
sisters  (Cora  Wyse,  Florence  Weidman,  and 
Elsa  Arbogast).  On  Aug.  29,  1944,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  office  of  deacon  and  served  Mid- 
land Mennonite  Church.  He  was  a member  of 
Midland  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  13,  in  charge  of  Edward 
Robbins;  interment  in  Midland  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  5-6 

Ohio  Conference  annual  session,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  8-10 
Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Mar.  9-10 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  9-10 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  10-11 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar  13 
Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  15 
Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar. 
16-18 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  22-24 

Conference  on  Menno  Simons,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  23-24 
Vision  95  Mid-Course  Review,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Mar.  26-27 
Dlinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Freeport,  El.,  Mar.  30-31 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Apr.  5-7 
Churchwide  Youth  Council,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Apr.  19-24 
Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  22 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission  Leaders 
Meeting,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  22-25 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Apr.  29 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
3-4 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
May  4-5 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly.  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  May  4-6 

Franconia  Conference  spring  assembly,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  May  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference,  May  5-6 
Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
May  12 

Mennonite  Church  Historical  Committee,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
15-16 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  commencement,  Irwin,  Ohio,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  19 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  1 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


East  German  churches  grant  asylum 
to  former  ruler  Honecker 

The  Protestant  Church  in  East  Ger- 
many, explaining  it  had  extended  the  offer 
because  he  is  homeless,  has  granted  former 
government  leader  Erich  Honecker  asylum 
in  a parsonage  20  miles  north  of  East 
Berlin.  The  parsonage  is  part  of  a well- 
known  health  and  welfare  institution  called 
The  Valley  of  Hope,  long  a symbol  of  the 
Protestant  Church’s  commitment  to  per- 
sons in  need.  The  action  was  taken  after 
the  attorney  general  of  East  Germany 
failed  to  get  a court  order  allowing  the 
continuing  imprisonment  of  Honecker.  He 
had  been  arrested  on  charges  of  treason  as 
he  was  being  released  from  the  Charite 
University  Clinic  in  East  Berlin.  The 
church  stressed  that  its  action  in  no  way 
suggests  that  Honecker  should  not  stand 
trial.  The  church  also  considers  it  the 
responsibility  of  the  state  to  find  Honecker 
a place  to  stay.  Honecker  was  overthrown 
last  October  in  a peaceful  revolution  in 
which  the  church  played  an  active  role. 

Soviet  Baptists  to  get  property 
on  which  to  build  first  seminary 

Soviet  Baptists  reported  recently  that 
property  for  a seminary  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  them  soon.  Vice-President  Anatoly 
Lokyanko  made  the  pledge  in  a recent 
meeting  with  them,  they  said.  The  Baptists 
won  official  approval  to  operate  a seminary 
a year  ago.  They  hope  to  begin  a full-time, 
four-year  program  for  20  students  by  1992. 
Most  Baptist  leaders  received  their  train- 
ing through  a three-year  correspondence 
course  begun  in  the  1960s.  With  a constit- 
uency of  over  550,000,  Soviet  Baptists  are 
the  largest  Baptist  body  in  Europe. 


Falwell  discontinues 
‘Fundamentalist  Journal’ 

Evangelist  Jerry  Falwell  has  announced 
he  is  discontinuing  the  monthly  Fun- 
damentalist Journal,  the  third  major  enter- 
prise he  has  abandoned  in  a pattern  of 
retrenchment  that  began  in  1988.  Falwell, 
who  gave  up  his  daily  television  show,  The 
Pastor’s  Study,  said  he  is  discontinuing  his 
Fundamentalist  Journal  as  part  of  an  over- 
all effort  to  more  tightly  focus  his  ministry 
around  his  enterprises  in  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Soon  after  that  he  announced  the  demise 
of  the  Moral  Majority  organization,  which 
was  the  best-known  of  the  “Religious  New 
Right”  organizations  of  the  1980s. 

Fundamentalist  Journal  was  founded  in 


1982  to  present  fundamentalism  in  a more 
positive  light.  The  first  editor,  Nelson 
Keener,  said  in  1984  that  “fundamentalism 
needed  an  organ  that  was  professionally 
published  and  written.”  Falwell  and  Ed 
Dobson,  who  later  succeeded  Keener  as 
editor,  made  the  journal  into  a periodical 
that  sought  to  unify  the  fundamentalist 
movement.  The  journal  was  unusual  in 
avoiding  the  criticism  and  name-calling 
that  is  a major  element  of  many  other 
fundamentalist  periodicals. 


NCC  and  U.S.  State  Department 
to  hold  regular  meetings 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  and 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment have  decided  to  hold  informal  meet- 
ings on  a regular  basis,  agreeing  that  it 
should  not  require  a crisis  for  them  to  talk 
to  one  another.  The  plan  for  regular  con- 
versations could  potentially  lead  to  a new 
kind  of  relationship  between  NCC  and  the 
State  Department,  moving  beyond  the  cri- 
sis-oriented kind  of  approach  that  has 
characterized  most  deliberations  in  recent 
years. 

Religious  leaders  invited  by  NCC  will 
meet  with  State  Department  officials  ap- 
proximately every  month  or  every  other 
month  to  discuss  international  affairs,  con- 
sider their  implications,  and  share  perspec- 
tives. The  first  discussions  are  expected  to 
focus  on  Central  America.  NCC  and  affili- 
ated churches  have  unleashed  a barrage  of 
harsh  criticism  at  the  Bush  administration 
on  Central  America — criticism  that  has 
been  especially  strong  in  the  wake  of  the 
harassment  and  killing  of  church  workers 
in  El  Salvador. 


Episcopal  bishop  fires  gay  priest 
who  he  ordained  six  weeks  earlier 

Expressing  what  he  called  “profound 
regret”  and  “deep  anger,”  Episcopal 
Bishop  John  Spong  of  Newark,  N.J.,  has 
acknowledged  to  fellow  bishops  that  the 
recent  ordination  of  a gay  man  in  his 
diocese  has  “done  harm  to  the  church”  and 
accomplished  nothing  worthwhile.  His 
statement  represents  yet  another  ironic 
twist  in  a story  that  began  on  such  a high 
note  for  Spong  and  the  Diocese  of  Newark 
when  Robert  Williams  was  ordained  in 
December,  only  to  end  in  deep  disappoint- 
ment just,  six  weeks  later. 

In  announcing  the  ordination  amid  much 
fanfare,  Spong  had  called  it  “a  step  into 
honesty  and  integrity.”  But  after  Williams 
publicly  ridiculed  the  concepts  of  monog- 
amy and  chastity,  Spong  requested,  and 
received,  Williams’  resignation  as  director 
of  the  Oasis,  a diocesan  ministry  to  gays 
and  lesbians.  Now  Spong  accuses  Williams 
of  having  “betrayed  this  diocese  and  this 


bishop,”  as  well  as  the  homosexual  com- 
munity, with  the  comments  he  made  during 
a January  symposium  on  homosexuality  in 
Detroit. 


Italian  Methodists  & Waldensians  call 
for  fight  against  poverty,  injustice 

Two  small  Christian  groups  in  Italy  are 
calling  on  their  members  to  fight  poverty 
and  injustice.  But  their  weapons  are  to  be 
peaceful  ones.  The  two  groups,  who 
formed  a federation  10  years  ago,  passed 
a resolution  at  their  recent  joint  annual 
meeting  that  called  on  their  congregations 
to  “keep  the  issues  of  poverty  and  justice 
constantly  to  the  fore  in  reflection,  inter- 
cession, and  action.”  The  statement  urged 
members  to  return  to  the  “early  Walden- 
sians’ way  of  pacifism,”  to  examine  lifestyle 
patterns,  to  practice  fasting,  and  to  boycott 
the  products  of  repressive  countries  and 
irresponsible  corporations. 


AIDS  conference  leaders  lament 
absence  of  Catholic  bishops 

Leaders  of  the  U.S.  Roman  Catholic 
community  missed  an  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish the  church’s  position  as  a major 
force  in  the  fight  against  AIDS  by  not 
attending  a recent  nationwide  interfaith 
AIDS  conference  in  Atlanta,  organizers  of 
the  conference  say.  While  top  officials  of 
several  leading  faith  groups  attended  the 
conference,  which  culminated  in  a state- 
ment calling  for  a comprehensive  interfaith 
fight  against  AIDS,  there  was  no  represen- 
tation from  the  highest  levels  of  the  Cath- 
olic hierarchy,  despite  the  fact  that  three 
archbishops  were  invited.  Although  Cath- 
olic agencies  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  active  in  AIDS  ministries,  there 
has  been  staunch  opposition  at  the  top 
levels  of  the  church  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  to  particular  aspects  of 
AIDS  ministries — especially  around  edu- 
cation and  sexual  conduct. 


Two  reports  attribute  slaying  of  nuns 
to  Nicaraguan  ‘contras’ 

Although  the  U.S.-backed  “contra”  reb- 
els in  Nicaragua  have  denied  responsibility 
for  the  slaying  of  two  Catholic  nuns  there 
in  January,  two  reports  have  concluded 
that  the  contras  were  the  attackers.  A 
report  issued  by  Witness  for  Peace,  which 
describes  itself  as  a “grass-roots,  faith- 
based  movement  committed  to  changing 
U.S.  policy  toward  Nicaragua  through  non- 
violent action,”  and  a story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  both  cited  evidence  from 
Nicaraguans  that  contras  committed  the 
attack,  although  the  reports  said  the  rebels 
were  probably  unaware  that  the  victims 
were  religious  workers. 
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O Jerusalem  . . . 


In  1974  I VISITED  ISRAEL  and  spent  nine  days 
touring.  The  tour  included  contacts  with  Pales- 
tinians, but  the  point  of  view  we  generally  heard 
was  that  of  Jews  “sympathetic”  to  the  Palestin- 
ian “problem.” 

In  1990  I came  again  to  Israel,  to  join  in  a 
study  program  called  “Christian  Witness  in  the 
Holy  Land.”  This  time  I have  heard  from  Pales- 
tinians who  see  the  Jews  as  “the  problem.”  I am 
reminded  that  anyone  who  thinks  the  troubles  of 
the  Holy  Land  are  open  to  simple  solutions 
should  think  again— and  again. 

Twice  within  a few  days  I traveled  from  Tel 
Aviv  on  the  coastal  plain  to  Jerusalem  on  the 
mountain.  At  2,400  feet  Jerusalem  is  roughly  as 
high  as  our  Pennsylvania  mountains.  But  we  do 
not  place  cities  there. 

But  Jerusalem  has  been  a city  on  a mountain 
for  thousands  of  years.  It  has  been  subject  to  11 
different  empires  and  has  been  destroyed  38 
times.  Something  about  Jerusalem  seems  to 
make  the  heart  beat  faster — and  the  blood  boil. 
Why  is  this  city  such  a problem? 

Jerusalem  has  had  the  bad  fortune  to  become 
a holy  place  for  three  religions — Judaism,  Chris- 
tianity, and  Islam.  All  three  have  shrines  in  Jeru- 
salem and  all  three  are  intense  about  them.  The 
Jews  and  the  Muslims  have  the  most  at  stake 
since  both  lay  claim  to  the  plateau  on  which  the 
Jewish  temple  once  stood.  None  of  this  makes 
good  sense  to  us  Western  Protestants  who  do 
not  have  the  same  feel  for  holy  places. 

Perhaps  we  can  better  understand  the  prob- 
lem of  the  land.  The  conflict  between  Jews  and 
Palestinians  is  one  thing  that  is  simple:  simply 
two  peoples  laying  claim  to  the  same  real  estate. 
One  says  it  was  promised  to  them,  the  other 
that  they  have  lived  on  it  for  centuries  and  that 
they  too  are  children  of  Abraham. 

The  nation  of  Israel  has  something  the  Pales- 
tinians lack:  an  army.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  effi- 
cient modern  army,  and  it  is  said  to  possess 
nuclear  weapons.  Israel  has  another  weapon: 
fundamentalist,  dispensationalist  Christians  in 
the  U.S.  They  read  the  destiny  of  Israel  out  of 
the  Scofield  Bible.  Some  appear  ready  to  see  nu- 
clear weapons  used  if  necessary  to  destroy 
Israel’s  enemies.  If  this  should  happen,  they  con- 
fidently believe  that  they  will  be  delivered  (rap- 
tured) from  this  poor  old  earth.  One  person  said 
it  is  the  fundamentalists  more  than  the  Jewish 
lobby  who  keep  U.S.  money  flowing  to  Israel. 


But  the  Palestinians  have  weapons  too.  They 
have  no  army,  but  they  have  access  to  world  opin- 
ion. I read  in  the  Jerusalm  Post  that  the  Israeli 
government  was  lobbying  against  the  possibility 
of  sanctions  against  their  country  from  Europe. 

And  the  Palestinians  have  heart.  (Not  that  the 
Israelis  do  not.)  I met  this  Palestinian  “heart”  in 
the  person  of  Abu  Rassem,  a Muslim  family 
head  who  has  lived  in  a refugee  camp  for  per- 
haps 40  years.  One  of  his  sons  had  just  returned 
from  prison,  several  were  still  in  prison,  and 
they  told  me  proudly  that  their  family  has  spent 
a cumulative  15  years  in  prison.  (I  think  not  for 
what  we  would  consider  crimes  in  the  U.S.) 

Only  a minority  of  Palestinians  is  Christian:  2 
percent  of  the  population  in  Israel,  6 percent  on 
the  West  Bank.  The  rest  of  the  Palestinians  are 
Muslim.  On  the  subject  of  Israel,  they  both 
think  much  alike.  However,  among  the  Chris- 
tians, there  have  been  leaders  who  call  for  a non- 
violent response  to  Israeli  repression  instead  of 
violence. 

One  of  these  is  Elias  Chacour,  whose  book 
Blood  Brothers  is  widely  known  in  the  U.S.  I vis- 
ited his  church  on  February  18  and  heard  him 
tell  a group  of  tourists,  “We  have  to  demytholo- 
gize  the  concept  of  holy  land  and  of  chosenness. 

I believe  there  is  a chosen  race,  an  elected  na- 
tion: man  and  woman  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  Every  human  being  is  God’s  child.” 

A more  scholarly  case  is  made  in  the  Palestin- 
ian book  Justice  and  Only  Justice  by  Naim 
Stifan  Ateek  (Orbis  Books,  1989).  Like  Chacour, 
he  learned  violence  when  the  Israelis  drove  his 
family  from  their  home.  Also,  like  Chacour,  he 
has  sought  a position  which  can  enable  Jews  and 
Palestinians  to  live  in  peace. 

Ateek  would  wish  that  the  state  of  Israel 
might  become  a secular  entity  in  which  Jews 
and  Gentiles  could  live  together  with  freedom 
and  justice  for  all.  But  because  of  the  Holocaust, 
he  proposes  that  there  should  be  a Jewish  state. 
Then  he  asks  that  the  Palestinians  be  allowed  to 
have  their  own  state,  the  so-called  West  Bank  of 
the  Jordan  River. 

This  is  a pastor  writing,  not  a politician.  Near 
the  end  of  the  book  he  warns  both  groups 
against  the  danger  of  hatred. 

Will  such  an  attitude  prevail?  It  is  hard  to  know. 
But  some  I talked  to  noted  that  surprising  things 
have  happened  in  Eastern  Europe  and  South  Af- 
rica. Perhaps  also  here? — Daniel  Hertzler 
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A LENTEN  REFLECTION  ON  LUKE'S  PREACHING  TO  POWER 


The  gospel:  it  doesn’t  fit 


The  ruins 
of  Ephesus, 
an  important 
city  in  the 
Roman  Empire 
and  the  site 
of  an  early 
church. 


by  Millard  C.  Lind 

In  THE  EARLY  1940s,  I was  attracted  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Sir  William  Ramsey.  If  you  were  to  check 
in  a library,  you  would  discover  that  he  wrote 
such  books  as: 


• The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  Before 
A.D.  170. 

• The  Cities  of  St.  Paul:  Their  Influence  on  His 
Life  and  Thought. 


Luke  did  not  try  to  make  his  Gospel  fit  what  most  would 
have  regarded  as  the  needs  of  the  power-oriented 

Roman  Empire. 


• A Historical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Epis- 
tle to  the  Galatians. 

•St.  Paul  the  Traveler  and  the  Roman  Citizen. 

It  was  his  thesis  that  Paul  and  his  companions 
were  out  to  make  Christianity  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

His  “establishment”  presuppositions  were  not 
as  apparent  to  me  then  as  they  are  now — after 
all,  he  was  Sir  William  Ramsey.  But  I owe  a 
great  debt  to  Sir  William.  By  placing  the  New 
Testament  within  its  Greek  and  Roman  archaeo- 
logical context,  he  awakened  my  enthusiasm  for 
biblical  studies.  His  books  were  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why,  in  1968  en  route  to  Israel,  I spent  10 
days  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  Coast  of  Turkey. 
There  I visited  the  traditional  New  Testament 
sites  of  Smyrna,  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Pergamum, 
and — 100  miles  inland — Sardis. 

As  I sailed  away  into  the  Aegean  Sea  on  a 
Turkish  ship,  I stood  on  deck  watching  the  re- 
ceding coastline,  trying  to  recapture  the  objec- 
tives Paul  and  his  companions  may  have  had  in 
mind  as  they  too  sailed  that  sea  (somewhat 
closer  to  the  waves  than  I),  watching  that  same 
receding  coastline. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  Luke  wrote  his 
Gospel  and  its  sequel  about  the  church,  its  Pal- 
estinian roots,  and  its  development  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Rome.  I am  sure  that  he  wrote  to  the 
general  reader.  Yet  at  the  beginning  of  both 
works,  Luke  tells  that  he  also  had  a special 
reader,  Theophilus,  in  mind — an  educated  Greek 
and  a citizen  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Luke  began  his  story  of  Jesus’  ministry  by  fit- 
ting it  into  the  significant  dates  of  the  Roman 
Empire:  the  155th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar,  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of 
Judea;  Herod,  tetrarch  of  Galilee;  his  brother 
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Philip,  tetrarch  of  Iritrea  and  Trachonitis;  and 
Lyanias,  tetrarch  of  Abilene.  While  Luke  was 
careful  to  tailor  his  language  to  his  Greek  and 
Roman  readers  (he  was  familiar  with  both  classi- 
cal and  common  Greek),  he  did  not  try  to  make 
his  Gospel  fit  what  most  would  have  regarded  as 
the  needs  of  the  power-oriented  empire.  Rather, 
he  confronted  that  empire  with  the  claims  of  the 
crucified  Lord. 

References  to  Isaiah.  An  English  New  Testa- 
ment scholar,  G.B.  Caird,  points  out  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Luke  that  there  are  at  least  eight 
explicit  references  in  this  Gospel  to  passages 
from  Isaiah  40-66.  I quote  portions  of  three  of 
them. 

The  first  is  John  the  Baptist’s  call  to  repen- 
tance, a call  too  leveling:  “Every  valley  shall  be 
filled,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
brought  low”  (3:5;  cf.  Isa.  40). 

The  second  is  Jesus’  definition  of  his  ministry 
as  a call  to  Old  Testament  justice:  “He  has 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  news  to  the  poor. 

He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  cap- 
tives and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set 
at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed. . .”  (4:18;  cf. 
Isa.  61). 

And  finally  at  the  end  of  his  Gospel,  Luke 
quotes  Jesus  about  his  death:  “For  I tell  you 
that  this  scripture  must  be  fulfilled  in  me,  ‘And 
he  was  reckoned  with  transgressors’  ” (22:37;  cf. 
Isa.  53). 

To  an  empire  obsessed  with  power,  Luke  pro- 
claimed a message  very  well  summed  up  by  Paul 
in  his  letter  to  Corinth:  “For  I was  decided  to 
know  nothing  among  you  except  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified”  (1  Cor.  2:2). 

About  20  years  after  my  first  visit  to  the  Near 
East,  I experienced  a connection  between  Luke’s 
Roman  Empire  and  our  modern  Western  em- 
pires. In  1984  my  wife,  Miriam,  and  I decided 
that  we  would  spend  a part  of  my  last  sabbatical 
in  London.  I had  known,  certainly,  that  the 
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The  spread  of  the  gospel  is  due  to  an  intervening  providence 
whose  goal  and  method  are  at  variance  with  those 

of  the  power  elite. 


Roman  Empire  had  its  frontier  not  only  in  Israel- 
Jordan  in  the  East,  but  also  in  England  in  the 
West.  But  I was  quite  unprepared  for  the  depth 
of  that  Western  penetration.  I visited  the  Lon- 
don Museum,  then  the  walls  which  once  had  en- 
closed the  city.  Then  as  I traveled  about 
England,  I found  Rome  everywhere.  I became 
quite  convinced  of  John  Morris’s  statement, 
“Were  it  not  for  the  Roman  occupation,  which 
superimposed  Eastern  civilization  on  Britain, 
there  would  have  been  no  British  Empire” 

(. Londinium : London  in  the  Roman  Empire,  1982). 

Roman  remains.  Two  years  later,  I visited 
Hadrian’s  Wall.  I approached  it  from  the  north- 
east on  the  Corbridge  Highway,  then  followed 
B6318  as  it  paralleled  the  wall,  snaking  west- 
ward. I was  surprised  at  what  remained  of  the 
wall,  of  the  vallum  or  ditch  to  the  south  of  it, 
and  Chesters  Roman  Fort,  with  its  bathhouses, 
commandant’s  headquarters,  and  barracks. 

At  the  halfway  point  of  the  wall  stood  Fort 
Housesteads,  once  capable  of  housing  1,000  in- 
fantrymen. The  rectangular  shapes  of  these  forts 
looked  similar  to  the  structures  surrounding  the 
fortress  Masada  in  Israel.  I could  not  help  but 
compare  this  Western  frontier  line  with  the  East- 
ern frontier  which  I had  observed  skirting  the 
desert  in  present-day  Jordan — part  of  a line  of 
forts  stretching  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Red 
Sea.  If  you  know  the  geography,  you  know  that’s 
a long  way. 

Along  the  western  wall,  I examined  also  the 
Mithras  Temple.  It  was  the  third  such  worship 
site  that  I had  seen — one  in  London  and  the 
other  along  the  harbor  at  Caesarea.  As  I stood 
at  the  gate  of  the  temple  ruins  I contemplated 
the  statement  of  an  agnostic  whom  I had  heard 
some  years  earlier  and  remembered  like  this: 
“Had  I lived  in  Roman  times,  I would  not  have 
expected  Christianity  to  become  a world  reli- 
gion. I would  have  chosen  Mithraism  as  the 
most  likely  religion  of  the  future.  Christianity 
fits  the  ancient  and  modem  world  so  poorly  that 
if  it  were  not  for  abdicating  my  mental  pro- 
cesses, I would  say  that  its  spread  must  have 
been  due  to  divine  providence  or  something.” 


elite  as  documented  in  many  literary  magazines, 
as  I think  about  Luke’s  quotes  from  the  book  of 
Isaiah  and  about  Paul’s  declaration  to  Corinth. 
(“I  was  decided  to  know  nothing  among  you  ex- 
cept Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified”),  then  I 
wonder. 

Perhaps,  Sir  William  Ramsey,  this  gospel  is 
relevant  to  power  because  it  doesn’t  fit;  that  its 
spread  is  due  to  an  intervening  providence 
whose  goal  and  method  are  quite  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  power  elite  and  intellectual 
leads,  and  even  with  many  of  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple of  our  world. 

This  reflection  also  confronts  me,  and  brings 
back  my  thoughts  to  the  beginning  of  Luke’s 
Gospel:  to  John,  preaching  a baptism  of  repen- 
tance for  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 


Nothing  was  the  same! 

Nothing  anymore  was  quite  the  same! 

The  grave  was  not  a final  resting  place. 

A sinner  could  be  born  again  by  grace. 

Loss  could  mean  success  instead  of  shame. 
Water  could  bestow  the  Spirit’s  flame. 

Bread  could  be  his  presence  face  to  face. 

A cross  could  be  the  sign  of  God’s  embrace. 

A carpenter  could  have  a holy  name. 

Nothing  was  the  way  it  used  to  be. 

So  Mary’s  sadness  became  a song  of  praise, 
And  Peter  preached  the  Word  he  once  denied, 
And  Paul  was  rendered  blind  so  he  could  see. 
The  church  grown  bold  with  faith  began  to  raise 
A banner,  the  cross  on  which  the  Savior  died. 

— Roger  Bates  Kronmann 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Time  of  Singing 


I wonder.  In  this  Lenten  season  as  I contem- 
plate the  gospel  which  Luke  and  Paul  and  oth- 
ers of  the  first  century  proclaimed,  as  I reflect 
upon  the  alienation  of  North  America’s  literary 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

Is  it  a matter 
of  choice? 

Reporters  and  politicians  tell  us  it’s  a 
matter  of  “choice.”  What  is  it  that  is  really 
a “matter  of  choice”?  The  use  and  arrange- 
ment of  words  can  be  for  good  or  for  evil, 
to  reflect  perfect  honesty,  or  to  soften  the 
impact  of  the  truth.  Careful  arrangements 
of  words  are  often  used  to  disguise  the  real 
meaning  of  something.  That  tactic  was 
used  to  deceive  the  first  woman  and  man, 
and  it  has  been  used  effectively  ever  since. 

I have  been  noticing  some  good-sound- 
ing slogans  and  phrases  recently  in  the 
abortion  debate  that  deserve  to  be  held 
under  the  magnifying  glass  of  truth  for  a 
closer  look. 

What  are  we  hearing? 

• “It  should  be  a woman’s  choice.” 

• “Nobody  has  a right  to  tell  me  what  to 
do  with  my  body.”  (It  sounds  as  though 
someone  or  some  force  is  torturing 
women’s  bodies.) 

• “If  you  don’t  have  control  of  your 
reproductive  system,  you  can’t  have  equal- 
ity— you  can’t  have  anything.” 

• “To  take  away  a woman’s  decision- 
making power  over  her  own  body  is  to 
make  her  an  enslaved  incubator.”  (That 
almost  invokes  my  sympathy,  until  I un- 
derstand what  it  means.) 

• “I’m  demonstrating  for  what  I believe 
is  an  essential  woman’s  right.”  (The  right 
to  have  an  abortion  if  she  chooses.) 

These  statements  sound  almost  like  good 


reasoning.  It  is  a matter  of  choice,  isn’t  it? 
Except  that  it  involves  another  human  being. 

What  is  the  real  meaning  behind  these 
statements? 

These  statements  really  mean  that  those 
persons  want  it  to  be  legal  to  have  a doctor 
“inject  a salt  solution  into  the  womb,  into 
the  fluid”  (World  Book  Encyclopedia)  that 
surrounds  the  body  inside  the  mother’s 
body.  When  the  solution  is  injected,  “the 
baby  swallows  and  ‘breathes,’  causing  a 
slow  poisoning  while  the  baby’s  outer  layer 
of  skin  is  burnt  away”  (National  Right  to 
Life  Editor  Trust  Fund).  “The  solution 
kills  the  fetus  and  causes  it  to  pass  from 
the  mother’s  body”  (World  Book).  Who- 
ever is  performing  or  assisting  in  this 
procedure  must  then  dispose  of  the  body 
of  this  little  person. 

“It’s  a matter  of  choice”  really  means  one 
person  solely  making  a decision  for  an- 
other. It  doesn’t  allow  any  choice  whatso- 
ever for  the  tiny,  helpless  person. 

A “right  to  do  with  my  body  as  I want” 
could  also  mean  a legal  “suction  curet- 
tage.” This  method  involves  removing  the 
fetus  by  suction  with  a vacuum  aspirator, 
followed  by  scraping  the  uterus  with  sur- 
gical instruments  (World  Book). 

“It’s  a matter  of  choice”  could  actually 
mean  lawfully  using  a loop-shaped  steel 
knife  to  cut  the  baby’s  body  and  placenta 
into  pieces  and  suck  them  into  a jar. 

A “right  to  choose  what  to  do  with  my 
body”  could  actually  mean  a right  to  hire 
a doctor  to  use  a forceps  to  grasp  the 
baby’s  body  parts,  twisting  them  off  and 
removing  them  in  pieces.  The  spine  and 
skull  may  be  crushed  and  extracted.  The 
baby’s  body  pieces  are  reassembled  to 
verify  completion. 


Having  “control  of  my  reproductive 
system”  doesn’t  mean  sexual  purity,  or 
refraining  from  fornication.  It  comes  closer 
to  meaning  the  legal  right  to  have  an 
“intracardiac  injection”  in  which  “ultra- 
sound imaging  is  used  to  guide  a long 
needle  into  the  baby’s  heart,  causing  im- 
mediate death.” 

It  doesn’t  mean  saying  “no”  to  sexual 
encounters.  It  doesn’t  mean  making  re- 
sponsible choices  in  actions  that  cause 
pregnancy.  It  doesn’t,  but  it  should. 

Pregnancies  are  the  result  of  two  persons 
being  involved  in  sexual  intercourse.  There 
are  dozens  of  decisions  that  can  be  made 
to  give  a woman  control  of  her  reproduc- 
tive system  and  avoid  becoming  an  “en- 
slaved incubator.”  I know  of  no  law  or 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  says  a woman 
must  have  sex.  The  laws  of  our  land  allow 
her  full  freedom  to  make  choices  about  her 
body  that  give  her  control  of  her  reproduc- 
tive system. 

Yes,  a person  does  have  the  right  to 
choose  to  do  with  the  body  whatever  he  or 
she  wishes.  However,  the  will  of  God  is  to 
give  your  body  to  God,  and  sacrifice  it  for 
his  service. 

—Simon  Schrock,  Fairfax,  Va. 

Beware  of 
spiritual  abortion 

Much  of  the  drive  in  current  war/peace 
efforts  comes  from  a primeval  urge  to 
move  at  saving  our  own  hides.  Such  won’t 
get  the  job  done,  however  we  cut  it.  Of 
course,  loving  our  enemies  in  the  end  won’t 
get  the  job  done  either.  Sin  is  a reality  in 
the  souls  of  all  people.  With  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, what  we  ourselves  began  at  Hi- 
roshima will  occur  again,  and  next  time 
including  on  American  soil. 

But  we  can  push  ahead  the  time  frame. 
We  can  much  lengthen  the  years  in  which 
workable  peace  prevails.  For  this  we  need 
changed  hearts.  We  need  to  love  our  ene- 
mies not  to  save  our  own  necks,  but  simply 
because  we  really  want  to  love  them.  We 
need  to  grow  in  the  experience  of  loving 
others  as  God  first  loved  us — cross  and  all. 

We  need  to  go  about  this  with  as  much 
fervor  as  is  evidenced  by  those  who  oppose 
physical  abortion.  Anti-physical  abortion- 
ists justifiably  with  passion  decry  cutting 
off  the  lives  of  the  unborn.  But  after  a 
holocaust  there  may  well  come  an  end  on 
earth  even  to  meaningful  conception.  Not 
to  push  away  the  holocaust  may  preclude 
the  conception  and  birth  of  untold  billions 
of  our  potential  progeny. 

This  would  be  the  ultimate  abortion. 
Therefore,  not  to  really  love  our  enemies 
is  in  fact  spiritual  abortion. 


Art  and  beauty 

She  showed  the  impoverished 
girls  and  boys  how  they  could  take 
the  odds  and  ends,  the  scraps,  the  junk, 
the  discards  and  the  rejects  lying  ’round  their 
neighborhood  and  rearrange  them 
into  a work  of  art  and  beauty 
that  the  world  might  praise  and  even  treasure. 

They  began  to  wonder  whether  they 

could  do  the  same  with  what  they  had  to  work  with: 

themselves. 

—Thomas  John  Carlisle 
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In  point  of  fact,  resting  on  the  promises 
of  our  own  redemption  in  end-time  scenar- 
ios without  being  good  stewards  of  the 
treasure  within  us  by  loving  our  enemies 
marks  us  by  hundreds  of  millions  as  de 
facto  spiritual  abortionists.  Let  those  who 
will,  will  at  loving  with  the  fervor  and  gusto 
exhibited  by  physical  antiabortionists  (as 
well  as  in  other  modes). 

“Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate 
thine  enemy.  But  I say  unto  you,  Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  per- 
secute you;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.’  ” 

— Lauren  Ashley  Smith,  Clinton,  Iowa 


A Nobel  Prize 
for  Gorbachev 

We  are  living  in  times  of  major  changes 
in  world  structures  and  systems.  I believe 
they  will  be  recorded  in  history  as  some  of 
the  most  significant  changes  of  the  century. 
Usually  when  changes  of  the  present  mag- 
nitude have  taken  place  in  the  world  they 
have  come  about  by  way  of  a war  or  violent 
revolution.  This  time  they  are  happening 
with  a minimum  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 

The  superpower  confrontation,  or  cold 
war  as  it  has  often  been  called,  has  ceased 
because  the  leader  of  one  side  has  decided 
that  the  massive  military  expenditures  of 
the  last  40  years  no  longer  makes  sense. 
He  has  decided  to  stop  it  regardless  of  the 
response  from  the  other  side.  Interestingly 
the  leader  who  made  the  decision  to  stop 
the  madness  was  not  the  leader  of  the 
country  that  has  inscribed  on  its  currency 
“In  God  We  Trust,”  but  the  leader  of  the 
nation  dubbed  by  the  other  side  as  godless 
communists.  The  godless  communist  is 
acting  more  Christian  and  godlike  than  the 
so-called  Christian. 

There  are  examples  in  the  Bible  of  God 
using  those  who  were  not  of  his  people  to 
accomplish  his  purposes  when  his  people 
failed  to  do  his  will.  Is  this  another  such 
example? 

God  calls  his  people  to  be  people  of 
peace,  not  war.  He  calls  them  to  share  the 
resources  of  the  earth  fairly  so  that  all  may 
have  their  needs  met.  It  is  not  his  will  that 
those  who  have  superior  economic  power 
should  use  it  to  live  in  luxury  while  others 
suffer,  and  then  build  up  their  military 
strength  to  defend  their  wealth.  Is  God 
using  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  do  that  which 
the  leaders  of  the  so-called  Christian  na- 
tions of  the  Western  world  have  neglected 
to  do?  In  my  opinion  he  should  be  awarded 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Let  us  help  the  peace  process  by  encour- 
aging our  leaders  to  join  wholeheartedly  in 
the  movement  toward  peace. 

— Gordon  Hunsberger,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 
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Empty  arms,  fulfilled  hearts 


by  Vada  Stutzman 

I WONDER  IF  I CAN  really  share  the  feeling  one 
has  when  given  a child  for  one’s  very  own.  A lit- 
tle boy  of  three  summers,  who  looks  at  you  with 
uncertainty,  perhaps  a trace  of  fear  in  his  gray 
eyes.  Who  stiffens  as  you  take  him  and  sit  him 
on  your  knees  for  the  first  time. 

You  hold  him  snug  against  you  and  lay  your 
chin  on  his  head.  And  you  pray,  “Oh  God,  I’ve 
never  been  a mother  before,  and  I may  not  have 
the  feelings  I should  have,  but  dear  God,  he  has 
no  other  mother,  only  me.” 

As  you  hold  him,  somehow  he  becomes  really 
yours.  No  one  will  take  him  away  from  you.  He 
is  yours  to  love  and  to  teach.  He  becomes  a gift 
from  your  heavenly  Father,  and  you  can  but  lift 
your  heart  and  whisper,  “Thank  you.” 

The  enormous  responsibility  suddenly  over- 
whelms you,  but  with  it  a happiness  and  joy  in- 
describable. 

Our  hearts  sang.  This  three-year-old  Larry 
was  our  son,  our  first  adopted  child.  Suddenly 
we  grew  up.  Life  would  be  different  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  our  hearts  sang  in  anticipation. 

Along  with  many  others,  we  also  knew  the  frus- 
tration of  an  empty  crib  and  empty  arms.  We 
had  love  to  give,  but  several  years  of  waiting 
brought  only  disappointment. 

God  sometimes  leads  in  strange  ways.  He  gave 
us  neighbors  who  had  adopted  two  small  boys. 
Such  very  special  children  who  had  been  un- 
wanted and  uncared  for  by  their  own  parents. 
Could  this  be?  Parents  who  gave  away  what  we 
so  desperately  wanted?  This  was  many  years  ago 
and  not  an  everyday  problem  as  now. 

After  several  trips  to  what  is  Social  Services 
today,  we  were  told  there  was  a long  list  of 
those  wanting  babies  and  that  babies  were  few. 

After  talking  to  our  neighbors  and  seeing  the 
joy  and  fulfillment  their  boys  brought  them,  we 
contacted  what  was  then  Mennonite  Children’s 
Home  in  Ohio  and  asked  if  there  was  a possibil- 
ity of  a youngster  of  perhaps  three  years  of  age 
or  younger  in  need  of  a home.  After  several  let- 
ters we  were  given  Larry  and  a month  later  his 
sister  Shirley,  four  years  old. 

Several  months  later  we  were  given  a baby 
from  this  same  organization.  Then,  a year  later 
we  were  blessed  with  a biological  son.  The  big 
question  then  was,  Would  we  feel  differently  to- 
ward this  child?  But,  there  was  no  difference. 
They  were  all  ours,  they  all  belonged. 


Vada  Stutzman,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  retired.  She  is  a 
member  of  Hillside  Missionary  Church. 


God  showed  us  a need,  and  our  hearts  became 
heavy  for  unwanted  and  abused  youngsters,  so 
we  opened  our  home  to  more.  In  time,  another 
son  was  born  to  us.  Today,  these  boys  are  as  un- 
selfish and  kind  as  one  can  find.  Their  adopted 
brothers  and  sisters  added  a new  dimension  to 
their  lives. 

As  time  went  on,  many  other  children  found 
their  way  to  our  home.  Some  for  a short  time, 
others  until  they  were  grown  and  on  their  own. 

No  longer  was  there  emptiness,  but  laughter  and 
play. 

As  our  family  grew,  the  children  learned  re- 
sponsibility and  helped  with  the  work.  Several 
were  older  when  they  came — eight,  nine,  and  11 
years  old. 

We  were  also  foster  parents  for  many  years. 
There  were  and  are  many  abused  and  unwanted 
children,  and  they  are  crying  for  homes.  These 
youngsters  hurt  far  more  than  our  empty  arms. 
No,  there  are  not  many  small  babies.  Many  are 
siblings  who  should  not  be  separated,  who  need 
each  other.  Others  are  beyond  the  age  couples 
usually  look  for  in  a child.  But  they  hurt,  how 
they  hurt,  because  no  one  cares. 

In  the  later  years  of  working  with  children,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  other  side,  preparing 
youngsters  in  our  home  for  adoption.  It  wasn’t 
easy  to  give  them  up,  but  senior  citizens  do  not 
make  the  best  parents  for  youngsters  and  teenag- 
ers. To  explain  this  to  the  youngsters  was  hard. 
They  couldn’t  understand  why  they  needed  youn- 
ger parents  when  we  were  there. 

Today  we  live  in  a small  house  with  no  room 
for  children.  But  our  hearts  ache  when  we  see  or 
hear  of  youngsters  abused  and  unwanted. 

Thankful  and  fulfilled.  How  we  wish  we 
were  younger!  How  thankful  we  are  that  God 
opened  our  eyes  and  hearts  40  some  years  ago 
and  for  the  heavy  burden  he  placed  on  us.  How 
fulfilled  our  lives  have  been! 

Did  our  children  feel  the  stigma  of  adoption? 
Three  who  were  adopted  have  also  adopted  chil- 
dren, one  a very  “special”  child.  We  have  seven 
adopted  grandchildren.  We  also  are  the  grand- 
parents of  38  and  great-grandparents  of  14.  Plus 
many,  many  others  who  think  they  are  ours. 

How  could  we  be  more  blessed? 

We  have  never  been  sorry  we  took  in  any  of 
these,  even  though  some  didn’t  become  the 
adults  we  wished.  Neither  do  biological  children. 
And  we  pray  that  God  will  send  more  homes  will- 
ing to  share  with  these  lonely  youngsters.  Has 
our  Lord  not  said,  “As  you  do  to  these  little 
ones,  you  do  it  to  me”? 
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Church  news 


Hesston’s  first  Global  Issues  Seminar 
focuses  on  Central  America 


For  three  days  at  the  beginning  of  spring 
term,  normal  academic  work  at  Hesston 
College  came  to  a standstill.  Attendance  at 
Hesston’s  first  Global  Issues  Seminar  was 
required  of  the  entire  campus  community 
as  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  administra- 
tors focused  their  attention  on  Central 
America.  This  year’s  theme,  “In  Search  of 
Christian  Responses  to  Central  America,” 
created  an  opportunity  for  the  college  com- 
munity to  grapple  with  the  complex  issues 
that  have  turned  Central  America  into  a 
troubled  and  often  misunderstood  region. 

The  event  brought  together  speakers 
from  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Guate- 
mala as  well  as  from  the  U.S.  military  to 
share  their  views.  The  film  Romero  on  the 
assassination  of  the  Catholic  archbishop  of 
El  Salvador,  a simulated  election  in  Gua- 
temala, and  numerous  displays  and  videos 
helped  to  rivet  attention  on  Central 
America’s  real-life  issues. 

Octavio  Cortez,  a Nicaraguan  Christian 
who  works  for  the  Christian  development 
organization  called  CEPAD,  expressed  his 
concern  that  the  U.S.  has  worked  to  under- 
mine his  country’s  leftist  government. 
“This  has  created  untold  hardship  for  the 
people,  despite  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment enjoys  popular  support,”  he  said. 

Silvio  de  Franco,  dean  of  the  Business 
School  of  Central  America  in  Costa  Rica, 
countered  that  many  of  the  Nicaraguan 
problems  were  of  their  own  doing.  “Condi- 
tions on  the  inside  must  also  be  positioned 
for  growth  and  new  life,”  he  said.  “We  in 
Central  America  must  take  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  our  own  problems.” 

WRile  an  ice  storm  forced  the  cancella- 
tion of  an  address  by  U.S.  Sen.  Nancy 
Kassebaum  of  Kansas,  a presentation  by 
Lt.  Col.  Steven  Smallwood  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
in  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  generated 
heated  discussion.  Smallwood  maintained 
that  it  is  America’s  duty  to  preserve  the 
concepts  of  democracy  and  freedom  in 
Central  America — and  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  support  the  existing  regimes, 
provide  military  and  economic  aid  where 
possible,  and  maintain  the  peace  until 
people  learn  to  live  under  democracy. 

Responses  to  Smallwood  were  varied — 
from  agreement  to  outright  denunciation. 
Smallwood,  who  trains  Salvadoran  military 
officers,  was  asked  how  he  could  live  with 
the  knowledge  he  actively  supported  a 
regime  whose  secret  police  and  death 
squads  have  taken  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  people  in  the  past  10  years.  “I  am 


obeying  the  wishes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple,” he  responded. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers 
Nathan  and  Elaine  Zook  Barge  shared 
their  firsthand  experiences  in  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  and  most  recently  Guatemala. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  Na- 
than and  Elaine  Zook  Barge  talk  about  their 
experiences  in  Central  America.  Nathan  is  a 
1 976  Hesston  graduate. 

“We  in  Central  America  are  experiencing 
low-intensity  conflict,”  they  said.  “But  the 
effects  are  just  as  deadly  for  those  caught 
in  the  middle  of  the  violence.”  Barges 
shared  the  emotional  story  of  being  caught 
in  a bus  in  El  Salvador  while  U.S. -made 
helicopters  strafed  the  nearby  countryside. 

Student  responses  to  the  intense  three- 
day  seminar  were  deeply  felt.  “When  I 
came  to  Hesston,  I wasn’t  thinking  about 
these  issues,”  said  Kristie  Brunk.  “In  fact, 
I was  pretty  militaristic.  But  I am  con- 
vinced that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
way  our  government  treats  some  countries. 
I wonder  how  I can  be  part  of  a society  that 
makes  other  people  suffer.  We  need  to  get 
involved  somehow.  Our  knowledge  makes 
us  responsible  for  our  actions.” 

Not  all  agreed.  “It  makes  me  upset  when 
we  can’t  support  our  government,”  was 
Tony  Graber’s  reaction. 

The  seminar  was  especially  significant 
for  Peace  Scholarship  students  from  Cen- 
tral America.  “It  is  also  important  to  re- 
member that  there  are  many  good  aspects 
about  our  countries,”  they  said.  “It’s  true 
that  we  have  problems,  economically  and 
politically.  However,  we  also  have  beautiful 
things  that  nobody  in  the  world  has,  things 


which  we’re  really  proud  of.” 

A “fiesta”  in  Bontrager  Student  Center 
was  a fitting  culmination  to  the  seminar. 
Central  American  foods,  a roving  Mariachi 
band,  and  international  flags  created  a 
festive  atmosphere  as  students  and  faculty 
relaxed  together. 

“It  would  be  nice  to  bottle  this  experi- 
ence and  save  it.  It  has  truly  been  memo- 
rable,” said  Academic  Dean  Jim  Mininger. 
“These  past  three  days  will  have  a lasting 
impact  on  all  of  us.” 

The  idea  for  a Global  Issues  Seminar 
took  root  in  the  college’s  1986  strategic 
planning  process.  One  of  the  goals  which 
emerged  was  to  increase  global  awareness 
among  students  and  the  wider  community. 
One  result  was  a significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  international  students  enrolled 
at  Hesston — to  nearly  12  percent  of  the 
student  body. 

“Our  goals  are  to  promote  an  under- 
standing of  ourselves  as  world  citizens, 
awaken  an  interest  in  issues  of  peace, 
justice,  nonresistance,  and  service,  and 
recognize  that  Christians  must  be  con- 
cerned about  global  issues  and  address 
them  at  a local  level,”  said  Mininger.  “The 
involvement  of  the  total  Hesston  College 
community  was  the  key  to  making  the 
seminar  successful.” 


Shank  takes 
book  of  Revelation 
on  the  road 

After  emerging  from  a garbage  can,  actor 
Stephen  Shank’s  first  words  in  portraying 
the  apostle  John  were,  “From  John,  to  the 
seven  churches  in  Asia:  grace  and  peace  to 
you. . . .”  (Rev.  1:4). 

Shank,  under  the  direction  of  Cor 
Stedelinck,  used  contemporary  images 
alongside  the  entire  Jerusalem  Bible  text 
in  a two-hour  presentation  of  the  book  of 
Revelation  that  he  took  to  three  Menno- 
nite centers. 

Over  900  people  packed  the  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  performance  on  Jan.  31.  The  one-man 
show,  produced  by  Trapeze,  a nonprofit 
Belgian  organization,  was  commissioned 
for  presentation  during  Pastors  Week  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminar- 
ies. It  was  also  performed  in  Hesston, 
Kans.,  and  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  in  early  Feb- 
ruary. 

Shank,  a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
worker  in  Belgium,  performed  Revelation 
twice  in  Brussels,  Jan.  21-22,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  English-speaking  community 
of  that  city.  Trapeze  would  like  to  do  more 
productions  like  Revelation.  Trapeze  ex- 
ists to  encourage  faith/culture  dialogue 
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through  dramatic  and  literary  activities.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  two  Belgian  perfor- 
mances, the  audience  shouted  with  accla- 
mation. “We  never  had  a response  like 
that,”  Shank  noted.  And  critics  gave  excel- 
lent reviews. 

“We  didn’t  prepare  Revelation  with  con- 
gregations or  church  people  in  mind,” 
Shank  emphasized.  “Many  people  in  Eu- 
rope know  nothing  about  the  biblical  text 
and  the  church.  So  the  images  we  use  on 
stage  are  drawn  from  everyone’s  experi- 
ences.” 

Shank  teamed  up  with  Stedelinck,  along 
with  Luc  Hoyois  and  Luis  Vergara  on  lights 
and  sound,  to  make  the  images  in  Revela- 
tion as  contemporary  as  possible.  During 
their  three-month  preparation,  the  four 
worked  through  the  biblical  text  and  its 
meaning  and  how  best  to  communicate  it 
on  stage.  “You  end  up  having  Bible  studies 
and  exegesis  jam  sessions  to  understand 
what  it  says,”  he  observed.  “You  can’t 
possibly  confront  a text  like  that  one  and 
remain  unchanged.” 

Shank  explained  that  in  Belgium,  part  of 
post-Christian  Europe,  “The  theaters  are 
full  and  the  churches  are  empty.”  In  the 
past  two  decades,  many  movies  and  plays 
in  Europe  involve  deep  searching  about 
life. 

According  to  Shank,  drama  leaves  long- 
standing images  that  keep  working  away  at 
audiences.  “Theater  is  a place  you  can 
move  people  deeply  with  emotion.  It’s 
alive,  with  actors  confronting  audiences 
and  vice  versa.  It’s  a powerful  tool  to  bring 
about  change.” 

Shank  believes  stories  from  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition  are  important  ones  and 
need  to  be  told.  Once,  after  a performance 
of  Jonah  and  the  whale  at  a school,  a 
student,  referring  to  Jonah  in  the  belly  of 
the  whale,  asked,  “That  was  a prayer  in  the 
middle,  wasn’t  it?”  When  Shank  responded 
affirmatively,  the  student  asked,  “Do  you 


pray?”  Shank  said,  “Questions  like  that 
provide  opportunity  for  exciting  dialogue.” 

Trapeze,  whose  administrator  is  Betsy 
Headrick  McCrae,  relates  closely  with 
Groupe  Faces,  a theater  company  Shank 
helped  found  in  1984.  So  far,  this  troupe 
has  produced  three  major  works  drawn 
from  literature  of  the  Judeo-Christian  tra- 
dition— works  designed  to  promote  reflec- 
tion on  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  human 
existence. 

In  addition,  the  Trapeze  board,  made  up 
of  three  local  Mennonites,  recently  advised 
Shank  to  participate  in  at  least  one  pro- 
duction a year  with  another  professional 
theater  company  in  Brussels.  The  board 
felt  it  important  for  Shank  to  keep  in 
contact  and  build  links  with  other  theater 
companies  in  the  city  and  to  continue 
honing  his  own  skills.  So  in  recent  months, 
he  performed  in  a Japanese  drama. 

The  theater  critic  for  the  daily  commu- 
nist newspaper  in  Brussels  who  reviews 
Groupe  Faces  productions  also  attended 
the  Japanese  drama.  When  Shank  asked 
him  why,  he  said,  “Anything  you  do,  I’ll  be 
there.”  Shank  explained,  “He  is  also  a deep 
thinker  and  is  fascinated  with  the  major 
issues  our  dramas  deal  with,  such  as  life 
and  death,  power  and  conflict,  and  faith 
versus  pragmatism.” 

In  addition  to  drama,  Trapeze  has  ven- 
tured into  video.  In  1988  it  produced  A 
Passion,  a nine-minute  video  drama  by 
Shank  on  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  It  will  be  shown  on  French  national 
television  this  spring.  (The  video  is  avail- 
able from  MBM  Media  Ministries.) 

The  office  of  Trapeze  is  located  in  Brus- 
sels Mennonite  Center  several  blocks  from 
the  European  Economic  Community  head- 
quarters. Shank  and  his  wife,  Jean,  have 
been  MBM  workers  in  Belgium  since  1980. 
Jean  works  on  peace  issues  and  in  the 
children’s  library  at  Brussels  Mennonite 
Center. 


Pennsylvania  group 
establishes  hot-line 
for  people  with  AIDS 

Citing  a need  for  support  within  the 
church  for  persons  who  are  HIV-positive 
or  living  with  AIDS,  a group  of  Mennonites, 
Brethren,  and  others  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  has  started  a continent-wide  hotline. 
The  “Brethren/Mennonite  Connection”  is 
for  any  individual  who  feels  isolated  or 
needs  additional  support  in  dealing  with 
AIDS. 

“HIV-positive  individuals,  persons  with 
AIDS,  and  their  relatives  need  a group  to 
which  they  can  turn  for  information,  emo- 
tional and  spiritual  support,  and  other 
kinds  of  assistance,”  said  Urbane  Peachey, 
the  group’s  facilitator  and  senior  pastor  of 
Akron  Mennonite  Church.  “One  should  not 
need  to  go  through  this  traumatic  experi- 
ence in  isolation.” 

An  HIV-positive  individual  is  someone 
whose  body  has  been  infected  by  the  AIDS 
virus  but  who  has  no  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

Doris  Kolb,  a public  health  nurse  in 
Lancaster,  started  the  group  in  November 
1988.  She  called  people  together  at  the 
request  of  her  friend,  David  Dutcher,  who 
was  living  with  AIDS  at  the  time.  After 
Dutcher’s  death  in  January  1989,  the  group 
continued  to  meet  and  explored  ways  it 
could  respond  to  AIDS. 

Kolb  explained  that  the  Brethren/Men- 
nonite Connection  is  for  persons  in  the 
church  who  don’t  know  with  whom  they  can 
talk.  “They  need  someone  in  the  church 
who  can  be  nonjudgmental,”  she  said. 
“The  purpose  is  to  allow  them  to  talk  with 
people  who  are  in  similar  situations.” 

The  group  consists  of  persons  from  the 
church  community  who  are  sensitive  to  the 
issues  surrounding  AIDS  and  may  either 
be  living  with  AIDS  or  supporting  someone 
who  is. 

The  group  hopes  to  expand  its  knowl- 
edge of  individuals  across  North  America 
who  can  provide  emotional  support  to 
those  in  similar  situations.  It  plans  to  refer 
callers  to  other  persons  with  whom  they 
can  develop  a supportive  relationship  if  the 
caller  desires.  If  they  are  in  need  of  basic 
information  about  AIDS,  they  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  closest  local  resource. 

The  hot-line  number  is  717-393-7140  and 
is  open  to  persons  from  all  parts  of  North 
America.  Hours  will  vary,  so  when  it  is  not 
staffed,  an  answering  machine  will  provide 
information  where  and  when  calls  will  be 
taken.  The  phone  line  is  confidential  and 
callers  need  not  give  their  name. 

In  addition  to  establishing  a Breth- 
ren/Mennonite Connection  hot-line,  the 
group  is  planning  an  educational  forum  in 
November  for  people  in  the  Lancaster 
County  area.  The  group  is  also  investigat- 
ing ways  of  becoming  directly  involved 
with  individuals  who  are  living  with  AIDS. 
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Situation  improves  for 
church  workers  in  El  Salvador 


Some  reports  indicate  that  life  has  re- 
turned to  normal  in  El  Salvador  after  the 
most  intense  fighting  of  a decade-old  civil 
war.  “But  what  is  normal  in  a war  zone?” 
asks  a Mennonite  Central  Committee 
worker  who  was  in  San  Salvador,  the  cap- 
ital city,  during  last  November’s  offensive 
by  the  leftist  rebels. 

The  offensive  against  three  major  cities 
touched  off  a wave  of  military  repression 
against  church  workers,  labor  unions, 
students’  and  mothers’  groups,  and 
farmers’  organizations.  The  Salvadoran 
military  bombed  heavily  populated  city 
neighborhoods,  creating  an  estimated 
40,000  to  70,000  new  refugees  in  San  Sal- 
vador alone.  No  one  has  even  estimated 
the  number  of  civilians  killed. 

The  Salvadoran  military’s  attempts  dur- 
ing the  offensive  to  stop  the  humanitarian 
and  peacemaking  efforts  of  the  church 
have  eased  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
but  uncertainty  and  fear  remain.  The  at- 
tempts included  the  murder  of  six  Jesuit 
Catholic  priests,  the  imprisonment  and 
torture  of  Salvadoran  church  workers,  and 
the  ransacking  of  two  MCC  locations  in 
San  Salvador. 

In  |he  months  following  the  offensive, 
churches  and  the  U.S.  Congress  pressured 
the  Salvadoran  military  to  clean  up  its  act. 
In  the  case  of  the  Jesuit  priests,  this 
pressure  led  to  the  arrest  of  a high-ranking 
military  officer  implicated  in  their  mur- 
ders— the  first  arrest  of  its  kind  in 
Salvadoran  history.  And  the  U.S.  Congress 
is  once  again  questioning  the  sending  of 
massive  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  government 
that  amounts  to  $1.4  million  a day.  MCC 
workers  do  not  want  the  congressional 
debate  about  aid  to  El  Salvador  to  center 
solely  on  the  conviction  of  one  military 
officer. 

“Thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  military 
in  the  last  10  years,”  says  an  MCCer.  “The 
indictment  of  one  colonel,  though  a step  in 
the  right  direction,  is  not  going  to  signifi- 
cantly change  the  way  the  military  takes 
care  of  business  in  El  Salvador.”  Human- 
rights  organizations  blame  the  military  for 
most  of  the  70,000  civilian  casualties  of  the 
war. 

On  Nov.  21,  shortly  after  the  offensive 
began,  soldiers  entered  two  MCC  locations 
in  San  Salvador  and  carried  off  work-re- 
lated equipment,  files,  and  other  valuables. 
MCCers  recovered  the  stolen  property  at 
the  end  of  January  with  help  from 
Salvadoran  lawyers  and  the  U.S.  Embassy. 
They  also  received  a letter  from  the  mili- 
tary unit  responsible  for  the  ransacking 
stating  that  it  had  not  found  MCC  guilty 
of  any  wrongdoing. 

The  14  MCCers,  most  of  whom  remained 
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in  the  country  throughout  the  offensive, 
plan  to  continue  their  work  with  churches 
in  El  Salvador.  “God  has  been  present  with 
the  church  through  this  crisis  and,  though 
it’s  been  a tough  time  for  the  churches, 
their  faith  and  witness  to  a God  of  love  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  violence  and  hate 
gives  us  the  strength  to  continue,”  explains 
one  worker.  “If  they  haven’t  lost  hope,  how 
can  we?” 

Despite  these  encouraging  signs,  the  re- 
sults of  the  offensive  will  be  felt  for  some 
time.  Thousands  struggle  to  rebuild  lives 
and  homes  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  a 
war  that  appears  far  from  over.  Several 
church  leaders,  including  long-time  MCC 
friend  Medardo  Gomez,  the  head  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  who  fled  El  Salvador 
because  of  death  threats,  still  feel  unable 
to  return  to  their  country  safely. 

Larry  and  Kori  Leaman-Miller,  the  MCC 
country  representatives,  left  El  Salvador 
in  December,  but  returned  in  February. 
They  spent  most  of  their  time  away  on  a 
speaking  tour  of  North  America. 

The  MCC  El  Salvador  team  asks  that 
North  American  Mennonites  also  pray  for 
the  church  in  El  Salvador  and  for  an  end 
to  the  fighting  there.  They  further  urge 
them  to  write  to  government  representa- 
tives asking  that  the  U.S.  cut  the  military 
aid  that  fuels  the  fires  of  war  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 


Two  Indiana  churches 
replace  home 
destroyed  by  fire 

In  January  1988,  Sharon  Alden’s  mobile 
home  near  Bristol,  Ind.,  burned  down, 
resulting  in  a total  loss.  She  and  her  two 
sons  needed  to  move  in  with  her  mother. 
To  make  matters  worse,  there  was  a $5,000 
debt  on  the  mobile  home,  and  it  was 
without  insurance. 

Then  people  from  two  Middlebury  con- 
gregations— First  Mennonite  Church  and 
Church  of  the  Brethren — came  to  the  res- 
cue. Especially  involved  were  Barbara 
Leedy,  a school  bus  driver  from  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  who  was  picking  up  the 
Alden  children,  and  Joe  Slabach,  leader  of 
First  Mennonite’s  community  aid  program. 
The  two  churches  made  arrangements  with 
the  mobile  home  owner  to  reduce  the  debt 
by  half,  and  the  balance  was  eventually 
paid  by  contributions  from  individuals  and 
Sunday  school  classes  from  both  churches. 

But  the  Alden  family  still  needed  a place 
to  live! 

For  over  a year,  Bill  Weybright  of  the 


Alden  and  her  son  Shawn  in  their  new  home. 


Church  of  the  Brethren  made  a small  cabin 
available  to  the  family  at  a low  rent,  but 
eventually  he  needed  the  cabin  and  so 
Aldens  moved  to  another  cabin  provided 
temporarily  by  Lou  Martin,  also  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren. 

When  the  Martin  cabin  was  no  longer 
available,  about  10  months  ago,  Slabach 
and  Leedy  called  a meeting  that  included 
the  pastors  of  the  two  churches  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  building  a house  for  the 
family  that  they  could  buy  on  a land  con- 
tract and  at  a monthly  payment  schedule 
they  could  afford.  The  Brethren  pastor  had 
experience  with  the  Habitat  for  Humanity 
houses,  and  Slabach  was  familiar  with 
construction. 

As  plans  developed,  it  did  seem  possible 
for  the  two  churches  to  build  a house, 
especially  after  an  offer  by  a woman  from 
First  Mennonite  to  buy  the  materials  and 
to  offer  a land  contract  to  Aldens  based 
on  the  cost  of  the  materials.  The  two 
churches  would  hold  in  escrow  the  labor 
equity  portion  of  the  home  and  would  be 
consulted  if  the  home  ever  changed  own- 
ers. 

With  most  matters  eventually  agreed 
upon  and  cleared,  the  construction  began 
last  October  and  was  finished  by  early 
December.  Many  volunteers  from  both 
churches,  as  well  as  some  community  peo- 
ple, got  involved  and  all  the  labor  was 
donated.  Several  volunteers,  like  Slabach, 
who  was  the  construction  manager,  and 
Leedy,  who  worked  closely  with  Sharon 
Alden  on  many  details,  put  in  much  time 
in  work  and  coordination. 

“It  was  a great  experience  working  to- 
gether as  two  churches  who  are  located 
close  together  in  the  Middlebury  commu- 
nity and  who  share  similar  theological 
roots,”  said  First  Mennonite  pastor  David 
Helmuth.  “We  had  a lot  of  good  fun  and 
laughter.”  It  climaxed  in  January  with  an 
open  house  hosted  by  Aldens. 


Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Leon  H.  Buckwalter,  Oxford,  N.J. 

I am  grateful  to  Mark  Nicolas  for  his 
article  “Confession  of  a Faith  Pharisee” 
(Feb.  13)  and  to  Gospel  Herald  for  pub- 
lishing it.  Mark’s  experience  graphically 
portrays  the  way  in  which  many  of  us 
flaunt  our  distorted  definition  of  faith  to 
persons  who  are  already  confused  about 
the  Christian  life.  A pastor  in  our  local 
community  once  said,  “Preaching  is  a 
great  thing  but  it  can  also  be  very  dam- 
aging.” The  truth  of  the  statement  also 
applies  to  the  well-meaning  layperson  as 
we  interact  with  others.  How  often  do 
I/we  damage  the  lives  of  Christians/non- 
Christians  by  speaking  our  brand  of 
faulty  faith? 


Angel  R.  Ocasio,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your 
printing  of  Claude  Good’s  article  “Work- 
ing Out  Our  Salvation”  (Feb.  13).  As  a 
somewhat  new  member  to  the  Menno- 
nite  family  it  has  been  my  impression 
that  most  Mennonites  have  perspectives 
on  spirituality  and  salvation  that  are 
largely  informed  by  historic  “periods,” 
but  not  by  history  as  “process.” 

Biblical  history  and  Anabaptist  history 
are  most  certainly  important  ingredients 
of  our  spirituality.  But  if  we  ignore  the 
process  of  history  as  it  relates  to  “all 
peoples,”  our  God-talk  will  be  very 
small.  Claude  Good’s  article  offers  us  a 
glimpse  of  a “salvific”  bridge  between 
ourselves  and  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 


Frances  Ewy,  Fresno,  Calif. 

I am  responding  to  the  article  “Chris- 
tians and  the  Ecological  Crisis”  and  the 
editorial  “Here  a Little,  There  a Little” — 


Pontius'  Puddle 


both  in  the  Feb.  6 issue. 

It  is  true  that  we  need  to  do  here  a lit- 
tle, there  a little  bit — reduce,  reuse,  and 
recycle.  In  fact  we  need  to  do  a lot!  It  is 
also  true  that  if  we  ignore  the  connec- 
tion between  overpopulation  and  environ- 
mental degradation  all  of  our  efforts  will 
be  a mere  Band-Aid. 

It  is  time  to  get  beyond  vague  refer- 
ences to  a burgeoning  population  and 
the  increasing  stress  induced  by  technol- 
ogy and  consumption.  Granted,  there  is 
waste  and  overconsumption,  but  technol- 
ogy and  consumption  are  a response  to 
meet  the  needs  of  multitudes  of  people — 
not  the  other  way  around. 

Technology  may  have  allowed  us  to  ex- 
ceed our  natural  reach,  but  it  also  gives 
us  the  knowledge  needed  to  plan  the 
size  of  our  families.  This  is  not  enough. 
We  need  to  overtly  say  we  believe  in 
birth  control  and  support  and  facilitate 
worldwide  family  planning.  Abortion 
need  not  and  should  not  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Overpopulation  and  rapid  population 
growth  are  intimately  connected  with 
most  negative  aspects  of  the  current 
human  predicament,  including  rapid  de- 
pletion of  nonrenewable  resources,  dete- 
rioration of  the  environment,  and 
international  tensions.  Will  we  respond 
by  limiting  births,  or  wait  for  ecological 
collapse,  famine,  or  decree  by  law  as  in 
China?  Many  Mennonites  are  concerned 
about  urbanization  and  loss  of  farmland, 
and  about  homelessness,  but  these  tides 
will  continue  unless  we  integrate  our 
thinking  and  actions. 

I look  forward  to  future  articles  in  the 
“Issues  for  the  ’90s”  series. 


John  Lais,  Albany,  Oreg. 

Thank  you  for  Shirley  Kurtz’s  article 
and  your  editorial  in  the  Feb.  6 issue. 
Are  we  getting  weary  of  ecological  arti- 
cles? The  Scripture  you  referred  to  is 
very  pointed,  Isaiah  28.  People  don’t 
want  to  listen.  Our  ecosystem  will  not 
produce  when  it  is  once  destroyed. 


Homo  sapiens  are  at  the  top  of  the  food- 
chain  pyramid  and  are  responsible  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  creation. 

Christian  people  have  told  me,  “Don’t 
get  so  excited;  God  will  take  care  of  his 
own.”  The  Scripture  teaches  about  sow- 
ing and  reaping  (Gal.  6:7).  Nature 
teaches  that  we  can’t  sow  thistles  and 
reap  barley. 


Ervin  Miller,  Archbold,  Ohio 

“Why  I Willingly  Pay  My  Taxes” 
(“Hear,  Hear!”  Jan.  23)  expresses  pre- 
cisely the  way  my  wife  and  I feel  about 
giving  to  the  government  what  is  re- 
quired of  us.  Thank  you  for  printing  this 
article. 


John  Bontrager,  Jr.,  Alden,  N.Y. 

A Jan.  2 “Hear,  Hear!”  article  ques- 
tioned whether  Jesus  would  tip  if  he 
went  to  a restaurant  today.  I believe  he 
would  be  a more  generous  tipper  than 
many  people  claiming  to  be  his  followers. 

Like  it  or  not,  people  receiving  service 
from  waiters  and  waitresses  are  ex- 
pected to  tip  the  provider.  People  per- 
forming these  services  picked  their  jobs 
as  the  way  they  make  a living,  and  tips 
are  part  of  the  total  payment  they  ex- 
pected to  receive  when  they  agreed  to 
perform  the  job.  Our  law  and  custom  al- 
lows their  employer  to  pay  them  a lower 
wage  because  it  is  expected  they  will  re- 
ceive tips  directly  from  the  employer’s 
customers. 

I’m  not  sure  what  a waitress  thinks 
when  customers  arrive  in  expensive  cars 
or  motor  homes  and  leave  less  than  the 
“expected”  tip.  Nor  do  I know  what  a 
waitress  thinks  when  those  same 
customers  are  obviously  on  vacation  and 
the  waitress  cannot  afford  to  take  a vaca- 
tion because  too  many  people  leave  less 
than  the  expected  tip. 

Christians  are  to  be  witnesses  of 
Christ,  using  all  means  to  save  people. 
Those  means  include  respecting  the  peo- 
ple who  serve  you  and  may  include  leav- 
ing generous  tips.  I have  been  the  guest 
of  people  who  audibly  prayed  before 
their  meal,  complained  about  the  ser- 
vice, then  left  a minimal  tip  and  a tract. 
I’m  sure  the  tract  got  as  far  as  the  trash 
can. 

You  may  not  know  why  the  person 
serving  you  gave  what  you  thought  was 
poor  service.  I recently  heard  a story 
about  a Christian  being  able  to  lead  a 
waitress  to  Christ  when  the  Spirit 
moved  him  to  leave  a $20  tip  after  hav- 
ing coffee  spilled  on  him.  The  Bible  says 
give  and  it  will  be  given  to  you.  If  you 
want  to  be  blessed,  bless  someone  with 
a generous  tip. 
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Mennoscope 


Well-known  scientist  Gene  Likens  will  be 
the  commencement  speaker  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege on  Apr.  22.  The  92nd  annual  commence- 
ment ceremony  coincides  with  the  national 
celebration  of  Earth  Day.  Likens  is  a limnetic 
ecologist,  an  expert  in  the  study  of  physical, 
chemical,  meteorological,  and  biological  condi- 
tions in  fresh  water.  He  is  currently  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Ecosystem  Studies  at  New  York 
Botanical  Garden.  He  was  an  adviser  on  acid 
rain  to  U.S.  President  Ronald  Reagan  in  1983. 

A new  program  named  TELL  has  been  de- 
veloped to  train  people  in  evangelism.  Spon- 
sored by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
the  three-year  program  provides  for  Bible  study 
and  journaling  each  day,  an  outreach  experience 
each  week,  a two-hour  training  session  each 
month,  and  a weekend  seminar  each  year.  TELL 
offers  training  kits,  books,  videos,  field  trips,  and 
interaction  with  other  participants.  The  cost  is 
$300  per  year.  TELL  director  John  Nissley  says 
a new  group  of  people  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
program  each  year.  The  next  registration  dead- 
line is  Apr.  10.  More  information  is  available 
from  the  Home  Ministries  Department  at  East- 
ern Board,  Box  128,  Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone 
717-898-2251. 

The  first  meeting  of  Nebraska  Mennonite 
Historical  Society  was  held  on  Mar.  3 at 
Milford  Mennonite  Church.  Meetings  will  be 
held  quarterly.  The  purposes  of  the  society  are 
to  encourage  a greater  interest  in  the  heritage 
of  Nebraska  Mennonites  and  to  collect  and  store 
materials  pertaining  to  their  history.  More  infor- 
mation is  available  from  society  president  Eldon 
Hostetler,  Beaver  Crossing,  NE  68313. 

A Mennonite  church  has  been  established 
in  the  South  American  country  of  Guyana. 

It  all  started  when  a Guyana  Christian  couple, 
Reginald  and  Marilyn  David,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mennonites  while  living  tempo- 
rarily in  Washington,  D.C.  They  had  been  church 
planters  with  another  denomination,  but  de- 
cided to  seek  affiliation  with  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Virginia  Conference  missions  leaders 
Joe  Shenk  and  Glendon  Blosser  visited  Guyana 
in  January  and  ordained  the  couple  at  that  time. 
Davids  lead  two  congregations — each  with  an 
attendance  of  about  100. 

The  directors  of  the  Mennonite  and  govern- 
ment refugee  programs  met  face-to-face  re- 
cently in  Winnipeg.  For  four  hours  they  talked 
openly,  frankly,  and — sometimes — bluntly.  In- 
volved in  the  discussions  were  Peter  Harder, 
director  of  Canada’s  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Board,  and  the  Refugee  Concerns  board  mem- 
bers of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada. 
They  came  away  from  their  first-ever  meeting 
with  a few  answers,  the  satisfaction  of  sharing 
deeply  held  viewpoints,  and  the  feeling  that, 
despite  differences,  they  at  least  were  on  the 
same  side — both  wanted  what  was  best  for 
refugees.  The  MCC  group  has  sometimes  been 
critical  of  the  government’s  refugee  program, 
but  Harder,  who  was  bom  to  Soviet  Mennonite 
refugee  parents,  defended  Canada’s  program  as 
“the  most  generous  in  the  world.” 

Thousands  of  civilians  in  the  besieged  city 
of  Juba  in  Sudan  are  starving,  according  to 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  Rebel  forces 
who  are  fighting  to  capture  Juba  have  shut  off 
supplies  to  the  city,  and  government  soldiers  will 
not  let  the  civilians  leave,  in  effect  holding  them 
hostage.  The  only  way  to  get  food  into  the  city 


Fitting  worship  together.  Alan  and 
Eleanor  Kreider,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  in  London,  En- 
gland, presented  one  of  the  weekly  fo- 
rums at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  recently.  It  was  en- 
titled “Fitting  Worship  Together." 
They  spoke  about  “the  things  that 
matter  to  us  in  our  worship,”  citing 
the  various  streams  of  influence  shap- 
ing the  only  Mennonite  congregation 
in  England.  In  20  points  they  out- 
lined Anabaptist/Mennonite,  early 
church  sources,  contemplative  monas- 
tic, Anglican  charismatic,  and  Angli- 
can liturgical  influences  in  their 
congregation’s  worship.  “Worship,”  El- 
eanor said,  “is  a way  we  can  acknowl- 
edge God  and  honor  him.  To  Alan, 
worship  is  “the  heart  of  life,  the  gen- 
erative core  of  life,  the  point  at  which 
we  encounter  God. 


is  by  air — when  there  is  a lull  in  the  fighting. 
MCC  airlifted  1,000  metric  tons  of  beans  in 
January  and  helped  send  500  metric  tons  of 
maize  in  February.  MCC  is  also  urging  the  U.S. 
and  Canadian  governments  to  put  pressure  on 
Sudan  to  allow  civilians  to  leave  Juba. 

The  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
continues  to  widen  in  the  United  States, 

according  to  Art  Meyer  of  the  Global  Education 
Office  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Statistics  compiled  by  the  Center  on  Budget  and 
Policy  Priorities  in  Washington,  D.C.,  shows  that 
the  income  gap  between  the  two  groups  is  at  its 
widest  point  since  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
began  collecting  such  information  in  1947.  Al- 
most 40  million  Americans — 13  percent  of  the 
population — have  now  fallen  below  the  official 
poverty  line.  The  wealthiest  one-fifth  of  all 
Americans  now  receive  44  percent  of  the  na- 
tional family  income.  “Individuals  and  churches 
can  do  much  to  help  the  poor  at  the  local  level,” 
says  Meyer.  “But  they  should  also  work  to  shape 
legislation  that  addresses  poverty’s  root 
causes.” 


New  appointments: 

• Helmut  Harder,  general  secretary,  Confer- 
ence of  Mennonites  in  Canada,  starting  in  July. 
He  succeeds  Larry  Kehler,  who  will  become 
overseas  services  coordinator  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Canada.  The  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  Canada,  with  offices  in  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  is  the  organization  of  General  Conference 
Mennonites  in  that  country.  Harder  is  currently 
a theology  professor  at  Canadian  Mennonite 
Bible  College  in  Winnipeg,  where  he  has  been  a 
faculty  member  since  1962.  He  also  currently 
chairs  the  Faith  and  Life  Committee  of  Menno- 
nite World  Conference  and  cochairs  the  commit- 
tee that  is  working  on  a new  confession  of  faith 
for  the  Mennonite  Church  and  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church. 

• Walter  Sawatsky,  associate  professor  of 
church  history.  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  starting  in  January.  This  is  a three- 
fourths-time  position.  Since  1987  he  has  been 
East/West  Concerns  director  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  which  he  is  continuing  on  a 
part-time  basis.  For  two  years  before  that  he  was 
a visiting  professor  at  AMBS.  He  was  a research 
scholar  with  MCC  in  Europe  1973-85  and  MCC 
Europe  secretary  for  the  last  five  years  of  that 
time.  He  is  the  author  of  the  landmark  Soviet 
Evangelicals  Since  World  War  II  (Herald  Press, 
1981)  and  directed  the  translation  of  the  17-vol- 
ume  Barclay  New  Testament  Commentary  into 
Russian.  He  has  a doctorate  in  modern  Russian 
history  from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

•Marian  Sauder,  administrator,  Camp 
Deerpark,  Westbrookville,  N.Y.,  starting  in 
March.  The  camp  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
New  York  City  Council  of  Mennonite  Churches. 
Sauder  worked  previously  as  a social  worker  in 
New  York  City’s  Child  Welfare  System.  She  has 
also  been  a board  member  for  the  camp  and  an 
executive  committee  member  of  the  council  of 
churches. 

Coming  events: 

• Conference  on  Faith  and  Economics,  May 
24-27,  at  Conrad  Grebel  College  and  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University.  It  is  entitled  “Anabap- 
tist/Mennonite Faith  and  Economics:  Breaking 
the  Silence.”  A variety  of  speakers  will  deal  with 
the  topics  of  “Mennonites  and  Property,”  “Men- 
nonite Economic  Practice  Historically,”  “Men- 
nonites and  Work,”  and  “Mennonite  Economic 
Life  Today.”  The  conference  hopes  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  understanding  of  how  Mennonite/ 
Anabaptist  faith  has  influenced  the  economic 
situation  of  its  members  and  how  economic  life 
has  modified  their  faith  and  practices.  More 
information  from  Cal  Redekop  at  Conrad  Grebel 
College,  Waterloo,  ON  N2L  3G6;  phone  519- 
885-0220. 

• Glad  Tidings  School  of  Evangelism,  Apr.  1-3, 
at  Akron  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  The  seventh 
annual  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  Lancaster  conferences.  Participants  will 
learn  to  share  their  faith  more  effectively.  The 
instructors  are  Gary  Beasley  of  California  and 
Sam  Scaggs  of  Virginia.  More  information  from 
the  Home  Ministries  Department  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  PA 
17538;  phone  717-898-2251. 

• Congress  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  World  Evan- 
gelization, Aug.  15-18,  in  Indianapolis.  Up  to 
50,000  people  are  expected  from  numerous  de- 
nominations in  North  America.  Mennonites, 
Brethren,  and  other  related  groups  will  meet 
together  in  their  own  sessions  every  morning 
under  the  leadership  of  Empowered  Ministries, 
the  Brethren/Mennonite  charismatic  organiza- 
tion. Mennonites  Roy  Koch  and  Virgil  Vogt  are 
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on  the  Steering  Committee  for  the  congress. 
More  information  from  Indianapolis  1990  at  237 
N.  Michigan  St.,  South  Bend,  IN  46601. 

• MEDA  Michiana  Chapter  Meeting,  Mar.  24, 
in  the  Middlebury,  Ind.,  area.  The  main  activity 
of  this  chapter  meeting  of  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates  is  an  all-day  tour  of 
local  businesses.  More  information  from  Boyd 
Nelson  at  1304  Greencroft  Dr.,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-533-6230. 

• Allan  Eitzen  Exhibit,  Mar.  8-Apr.  28,  at  The 
People’s  Place,  Intercourse,  Pa.  It  features  etch- 
ings, collagraphs,  and  sketches.  Eitzen  is  a 
free-lance  illustrator  from  Barto,  Pa.  He  and  his 
author  wife,  Ruth,  collaborated  on  the  1987 
Herald  Press  children’s  book,  The  White 
Feather.  More  information  from  The  People’s 
Place,  Intercourse,  PA  17534;  phone  717-768- 
7171. 

• Pilots  Retreat,  Apr.  20-22,  at  Spruce  Lake 
Retreat,  Canadensis,  Pa.  The  speaker  for  the 
13th  annual  event  is  Bemie  May  of  Wycliffe 
Bible  Translators.  More  information  from 
Spruce  Lake  at  R.  1,  Box  605,  Canadensis,  PA 
18325;  phone  717-595-7505. 

• Homecoming  Weekend,  July  21-22,  at  Oak 
Hill  Mennonite  Church,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
This  is  for  all  people  involved  over  the  years  in 


the  Winston-Salem  Voluntary  Service  Unit, 
Winston-Salem  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Vest 
Mill  Mennonite  Church,  and  Oak  Hill  Mennonite 
Church.  More  information  from  Oak  Hill  at  1850 
Gyro  Dr.,  Winston-Salem,  NC  27127;  phone 
919-785-9870. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Campus  pastor,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
starting  in  August.  The  pastor  coordinates  col- 
lege assembly,  acts  as  a resource  for  Bible  study 
and  prayer  groups,  advises  campus  ministry 
organizations,  and  is  available  for  pastoral  care 
and  counseling.  The  person  may  teach  one  class 
each  semester.  Qualifications  include  a master’s 
degree  in  theology  and  pastoral  experience.  Mi- 
norities are  urged  to  apply.  Contact  Peggy  Lan- 
dis at  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone 
703-433-2771. 

• Faculty  position  in  the  sociology  of  Menno- 
nites,  Conrad  Grebel  College,  starting  in  July 
1991.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to 
people  with  expertise  in  conflict  theory/resolu- 
tion. Required  are  a doctorate  in  a relevant  field 
and  experience  in  (or  potential  for)  teaching/re- 
search. Send  resume  by  May  15  to  Hildi  Froese 
Tiessen  at  CGC,  Waterloo,  ON  N2L  3G6. 

•District  supervisor,  Gulf  States  Choice 


Books.  This  is  for  a new  district  being  started 
by  Gulf  States  Choice  Books  in  the  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  Gulfport,  Miss.,  area.  Choice  Books  is  a 
Mennonite  bookrack  ministry.  This  is  a volun- 
tary-service-type position.  Contact  J.  D.  Landis 
at  1104  Bartran  Curve,  Mobile,  AL  36605;  phone 
205-479-8246. 

•Farmstead  caretakers,  Mennonite  Heritage 
Center,  northern  New  York.  Needed  is  a couple 
or  a family  for  a farm  being  developed  as  a 
heritage  center.  They  would  demonstrate  a sim- 
ple lifestyle,  faith  in  God,  and  Christian  service. 
A variety  of  agricultural  endeavors  are  possible 
within  the  context  of  organic  farming.  Contact 
Donald  Henry  at  R.  1,  Box  82,  Clinton,  NY 
13323;  phone  315-853-6879. 

• Industrial  arts  teacher,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite High  School,  starting  in  the  fall.  The 
position  is  also  known  as  technology  education. 
Contact  Richard  Thomas  at  the  school,  2176 
Lincoln  Hwy.  East,  Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone 
717-299-0436. 

•Teachers,  Kraybill  Mennonite  School, 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  starting  in  the  fall.  Needed  are 
teachers  for  grade  1,  grade  3,  physical  education 
and  health,  language  arts  for  grades  6-8,  and 
educational  therapy.  Contact  the  school  at  R.  1, 
Box  234,  Mount  Joy,  PA  17552;  phone  717-653- 
5236. 

• Maintenance  supervisor,  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  a husband-wife  team.  Contact 
Larry  Zook  at  Eastern  Board,  Box  128,  Salunga, 
PA  17538;  phone  717-898-2251. 

• Summer  staff,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Can- 
adensis, Pa.  Needed  are  a head  cook,  assistant 
cook,  kitchen  assistants,  rappelling  instructor, 
housekeeper/janitor,  youth  counselors,  life- 
guards, snack  shop  manager,  receptionist,  main- 
tenance worker  and  gardener,  children’s  activity 
leader,  and  waitresses/housekeepers.  Contact 
Spruce  Lake  at  R.  1,  Box  605,  Canadensis,  PA 
18325;  phone  717-595-7505. 

Special  meetings:  Charlie  Ness,  Skippack,  Pa., 
at  Methacton,  Norristown,  Pa.,  Apr.  1-3. 


New  members 


Plains,  Hatfield,  Pa,:  Lisa  Hackman, 

Chrissy  Kakjer,  Shawn  Moyer,  and  Hans 
Rosenberger. 

Fairhaven,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.:  Julie  Schrock 
by  baptism  and  Phil  Baldwin,  A1  Manning,  Tracy 
Martin,  and  Craig  Martin  by  confession  of  faith. 

Kern  Road,  South  Bend,  Ind.:  Chris  Wal- 
ters and  Mark  Hooley. 

Pike,  Elida,  Ohio:  Ryan  Brenneman,  Rodney 
Brenneman,  and  Jonathan  Swartz. 

Ninth  Street,  Saginaw,  Mich.:  Vette  Bolton 
and  Lizzie  King. 

Oak  Hill,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.:  Ann  Dixon- 
Coppage  and  Jeff  Coppage  by  confession  of 
faith. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Boshart,  Merlin  and  Annette  (Boese),  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  third  daughter,  Kalen  Marie,  Feb.  16. 

Bradford,  Jerry  and  Marnetta  (Shetler),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Brittany 
Ann  Shetler,  Feb.  12. 

Chandler,  Jim  and  Colleen  (Snyder),  Kitche- 


Twenty-one  from  Mennonite  Church  begin  MCC  service.  Among  the  53  new 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  who  participated  in  orientation,  Jan.  2- 
12,  in  Akron,  Pa.,  were  21  from  the  Mennonite  Church.  They  are: 

Front  row  (left  to  right) — Louise  and  Dave  Heintz  (with  Amos  and  Nicho- 
las) of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  worker  with  immigrants  and  housing  development/de- 
sign consultant  in  Aylmer,  Ont.;  and  Karyn  Mierau-Flaming  and  Robert  Flaming 
(with  Symon)  of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  youth  workers  in  Kispiox,  B.C. 

Second  row — Dave  and  Mary  Lou  Klassen  (with  Aleda,  Kara,  and  Hannah) 
of  Guelph,  Ont.,  technical  supervisor  and  unit  leader  in  Nigeria;  Byron  and 
Karen  Good  (with  Daryl)  of  Waterloo,  Ont.,  agriculture  extensionist  and  health 
educator  in  Zaire;  Katherine  Leis  of  Tavistock,  Ont.,  member  of  Youth  Discov- 
ery Team  in  Indonesia  and  British  Columbia;  Cindy  Mullet  of  Glendive,  Mont., 
program  administrator  in  Swaziland;  Alice  Snyder  of  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Self- 
help  Crafts  warehouse  worker  in  New  Hamburg;  Brent  Landers  of  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  hunger  issues  assistant  in  New  Orleans,  La.;  and  Rosita  Slagell  of  Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua,  administrative  assistant  in  Nicaragua. 

Third  row — Tom  Wenger  of  Lancaster,  Pa,  program  administrator  in 
Bangladesh;  Juel  Yoder  of  Atlanta,  Ga,  member  of  Youth  Discovery  Team  in  In- 
donesia and  British  Columbia;  Murray  Schwartzentruber  of  Listowel,  Ont.,  agri- 
culture extensionist  in  Haiti;  Keith  Hunsberger  of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  immigrant 
worker  in  Edmonton,  Alta.;  Doug  Shenk  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  appropriate  technology 
intern  in  Guatemala;  Linford  Martin  of  Bethel,  Pa.,  appropriate  technology  in- 
tern in  Bolivia;  Neil  Homing  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  member  of  Youth  Discovery  Team  in 
Indonesia  and  British  Columbia;  and  Dale  Slagell  (an  MCCer  who  is  the  hus- 
band of  Rosita). 

Not  pictured  but  also  beginning  an  MCC  assignment  is  Deb  Klopfenstein 
of  Wauseon,  Ohio,  member  of  Youth  Discovery  Team  in  Indonesia  and  British 
Columbia. 
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ner,  Ont.,  first  child,  Stephanie  Lynn,  Jan.  26. 

Crumley-Forest,  Roy  and  Carla,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Anna  Crumley,  Feb.  8. 

Dagen,  Herbert  and  Colleen  (Penner),  Hern- 
don, Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Jocelyn 
Victoria,  Feb.  18. 

Fox,  Bob  and  Ruthie  (Eberly),  Lititz,  Pa., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Amanda  Nicole,  Jan. 
25. 

Gaddam,  Arthur  and  Premalata  (Tharalla), 
Hillside,  111.,  second  daughter,  Deborah  Shula, 
Feb.  9. 

Gingerich,  Earl  and  Diane  Funk,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Ethan  Matthew  Funk,  Jan.  5. 

Godshall,  Phil  and  Donna  (Rice),  Woodbury, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter.  Crystal  Dawn, 
Nov.  21. 

Gould,  Norman  and  Sharon  (Albrecht), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Allen  Lewis, 
Feb.  11. 

Hange,  Kevin  and  Wendy  (Kratz),  Telford, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jacklyn  Amanda,  Feb.  20. 

Kling,  Gerald  and  Doris  (Weaver),  Smoke- 
town,  Pa.,  first  child,  Austin  Richard,  Feb.  2. 

Landis,  Laverne  and  Robin  (Wiren),  Telford, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Erin  Kimberly,  Feb.  18. 

Lantz,  Herb  and  Dawn  (Gehman),  Can- 
adensis, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Reuben 
Kendall,  Feb.  4. 

Napolitan  Angelo  and  Lori  (Lehman),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kendra 
Marie,  Feb.  13. 

Nickless,  Ted  and  Sharon  (Thomas),  Kent, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Kayley  Renae,  Dec.  22. 

Smith,  Larry  and  Rhonda  (Graber),  Waterloo, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Myles  Ethan,  Feb. 
4. 

Strasser,  Stephen  and  Mary  Ann  (Hawkins), 
Naples,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Elizabeth  Mary,  Jan. 
31. 

Weaver,  Roger  and  Jolene  (Miller),  Maun, 
Botswana,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Lisa 
Ditsheko,  Jan.  20. 

Yoder,  Preston  and  Jennifer  (Sharp),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  second  son,  Sean  Charles,  Feb.  11. 

Yoder,  Randy  and  Kira  (Inbody),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Joel,  born  Oct.  9,  1989;  received 
for  adoption  Feb.  12. 

Yoder,  Rick  and  Joy  (Liechty),  Goshen,  Ind., 
second  son,  Jesse  Benjamin,  Feb.  12. 

Zook,  J.  Max  and  Brenda  (Eby),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Joseph  Matthew,  Feb.  17. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Andrews-Rupp.  Charles  Andrews  and  Patri- 
cia Rupp,  both  of  Wauseon,  Ohio,  North  Clinton 
cong.,  by  Dale  Wyse,  Feb.  14. 

Birkey-Oswald.  Jerry  L.  Birkey,  Rock  Rap- 
ids, Iowa,  and  Elaine  R.  Oswald,  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
Manson  cong.,  by  Curt  Kuhns,  Nov.  25. 

Feil-Gingerich.  Lon  Feil,  Monroe,  Mich., 
Methodist  Church,  and  Diane  Gingerich, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  (Iowa  City),  by 
Anne  Stuckey,  Jan.  13. 

Good-Witmer.  D.  Edward  Good,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  East  Petersburg  cong.,  and  Rhonda  K. 
Witmer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Lincoln  University 
cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis  and  Karl  E.  Steffy,  Dec. 
16. 

Peachey-Gillum.  Dennis  Peachey,  Wells- 
boro,  Pa.,  Barrville  cong.,  and  Michele  Gillum, 
Wellsboro,  Pa.,  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Tor- 
ensten  Edvar  and  Raymond  S.  Peachey,  father 
of  the  groom,  Dec.  22. 


Obituaries 


Diller,  Ella  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Medway, 
Ohio,  Apr.  8,  1897;  died  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Feb. 
14,  1990;  aged  92.  On  Feb.  8,  1919,  she  was 
married  to  Clarence  Samuel  Diller,  who  died  on 
Jan.  14,  1934.  Surviving  are  4 sons  ((Richard  R., 
Victor  V.,  C.  Charles,  and  Paul  F.),  one  daughter 
(Mary  E.  Diller),  18  grandchildren,  30  great- 
grandchildren, and  6 great-great-grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Edwin 
E.),  one  brother  (Frank  Clair),  and  one  grand- 
child. She  was  a member  of  Huber  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  17,  in  charge  of  Paul  Conrad;  interment  in 
Huber  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Annie  V.  Mishler,  daughter 
of  Edward  and  Lizzie  (Stahl)  Mishler,  was  born 
in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  9,  1908;  died  at  her 
home,  Jan.  31,  1990;  aged  81.  She  was  married 
to  Harry  Hershberger,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  later  married  to  William  C. 
Hershberger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Betty  Hunt,  Bernice  Eash,  Esther 
Yoder,  and  Elma  Mae  Yoder),  17  grandchildren, 
24  great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Slater 
Mishler).  She  was  a member  of  Blough  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  3,  in  charge  of  David  Mishler  and  Marvin 
Kaufman;  interment  in  Stahl  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Hershey,  Ruth  Hershey,  daughter  of  John 
K.  and  Mary  (Hershey)  Hershey,  was  born  at 
Paradise,  Pa.,  Nov.  3,  1895;  died  at  the  Menno- 
nite Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1990;  aged  94. 
On  Nov.  14,  1918,  she  was  married  to  Willis  H. 
Hershey,  who  died  Jan.  2,  1978.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (J.  Robert),  5 daughters  (Marian  Smith, 
Mildred  Steffy,  Dorothy  Stauffer,  Katherine 
Huddle,  and  Hulda  Hershey),  17  grandchildren, 
and  20  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  Paradise  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Mennonite  Home,  on  Feb.  7,  in 
charge  of  Karl  Steffy,  Roger  Steffy,  Ralph 
Ginder,  and  Fred  Martin;  interment  in  Paradise 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kratz,  Edna  Moyer,  daughter  of  Frank  L. 
and  Bertha  (Alderfer)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  June  4,  1908;  died  of  pancreatic 
cancer  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
Feb.  14,  1990;  aged  81.  On  Sept.  24,  1930,  she 
was  married  to  Harvey  W.  Kratz,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Kenneth  M.,  Harold 
M.,  and  John  H.)  3 daughters  (Mary  L.  Clayton, 
Sr.,  Betty  Ann  Reiter,  and  Doris  E.),  20  grand- 
children, 24  great-grandchildren,  one  great- 
great-grandchild,  4 sisters  (Amanda  Kratz,  Ruth 
Marczuk,  Naomi  Krall,  and  Kathryn  Russell), 
and  2 brothers  (Frank  A.  and  Jacob  A.  Moyer). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Clyde). 
She  was  a member  of  Plains  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  17,  in 
charge  of  Richard  J.  Lichty  and  Gerald  C. 
Studer;  interment  in  Plains  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Leroy  R.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Annie 
(Brunner)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Hilltown  Twp., 
Pa.,  June  1,  1912;  died  of  a cardiac  arrest  in 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1990;  aged  77.  On  Dec. 
31,  1935,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Godshall,  who 
survives.  He  was  a member  of  Blooming  Glen 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  23,  in  charge  of  Robert  L.  Shreiner 
and  Truman  H.  Brunk;  interment  in  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Olive  Salema  Martin,  daughter  of 
Josiah  and  Mary  Ann  (Shantz)  Martin,  was  born 
in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Mar.  1,  1913;  died  of  cancer 
at  Cambridge  Memorial  Hospital,  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  on  Jan.  27, 1990;  aged  76.  On  June  27, 1934, 
she  was  married  to  Wayne  Snyder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Jean  Gimbel, 


Carol  Anne  Hunt,  Marion,  and  Marjorie),  one 
son  (Bruce),  12  grandchildren,  8 great-grandchil- 
dren, 2 brothers  (Raymon  and  Eldon),  and  one 
sister  (Joy  Buschert).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Arthur)  and  one  brother  (Harold). 
She  was  a member  of  Stirling  Avenue  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Fair- 
view  Mennonite  Home  on  Jan.  31,  in  charge  of 
Mary  Mae  Schwartzentruber  and  James 
Reusser;  interment  in  First  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery, Kitchener. 

Steinke,  Kathleen  Joan  Brubacher,  was 

born  Feb.  12,  1935;  died  at  K-W  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Feb.  11,  1990;  aged  55.  She  was 
married  to  Friedman  Steinke,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Luis  Fernando  Sandoval), 
6 sisters  (Ruth  Victor,  Audrey  Draves,  Wilma 
Meyer,  Reta  Bender,  Dorothy  Bast,  and  Alice 
Martens),  and  one  brother  (James  Brubacher). 
Her  parents  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Feb.  13,  in  charge  of 
Brice  Balmer  and  Ann  Weber  Becker;  interment 
in  First  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Witmer,  Samuel  W.,  son  of  Eli  and  Lillie 
(Wenger)  Witmer,  was  born  at  Farmersville, 
Pa.,  Dec.  25,  1888;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  2, 
1990;  aged  101.  On  Aug.  17, 1916,  he  was  married 
to  Sana  Troyer,  who  died  on  Jan.  16,  1979.  On 
Nov.  30,  1980,  he  was  married  to  Nellie  Miller 
Mann,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Mildred  Harriman),  one  stepdaughter 
(Dorothy  Horst),  one  stepson  (David  Mann),  7 
stepgrandchildren,  6 step-great-grandchildren, 
and  3 sisters  (Anna  Brackbill,  Esther  Landis, 
and  Eva  Martin).  He  was  a member  of  College 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Rieth,  Rohrer,  Ehret  Funeral  Home  on  Feb. 
6,  in  charge  of  Nancy  Kauffmann  and  Philip 
Clemens;  interment  in  Violett  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  13 
Lancaster  Conference  spring  assembly,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  15 
Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar. 
16-18 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  22-24 

Conference  on  Menno  Simons,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  23-24 
Vision  95  Mid-Course  Review,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Mar.  26-27 
Dlinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Freeport,  111.,  Mar.  30-31 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Apr.  5-7 
Churchwide  Youth  Council,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Apr.  19-24 
Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  22 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission  Leaders 
Meeting,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  22-25 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Apr.  29 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
3-4 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
May  4-5 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly,  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  May  4-6 

Franconia  Conference  spring  assembly,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  May  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference,  May  5-6 
Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
May  12 

Mennonite  Church  Historical  Committee,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
15-16 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  commencement,  Irwin,  Ohio,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  19 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  1 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Pope’s  plea  for  environment 
hailed  by  activists  in  U.S. 

In  a departure  from  usual  themes  for  his 
annual  peace  message,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
opened  the  new  decade  with  a ringing  call 
for  greater  awareness  of  environmental 
concerns,  equating,  ecological  destruction 
with  a “genuine  contempt”  for  humanity. 
He  linked  disregard  for  nature  and  plun- 
dering of  natural  resources  to  a decline  in 
the  quality  of  life.  That  decline,  he  stated, 
leads  to  a “sense  of  precariousness  and 
insecurity”  that  creates  a “seedbed  for 
collective  selfishness,  disregard  for  others, 
and  dishonesty.” 

The  pope’s  address  was  warmly  received 
by  a number  of  environmental  and  reli- 
gious activists  involved  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Conference  on  Religion  and  Ecology. 
The  group  was  founded  a year  ago  specif- 
ically “to  help  the  North  American  reli- 
gious community  enter  into  the 
environmental  movement  in  the  1990s  with 
more  informed  understanding,  deeper 
commitment,  and  a dynamic  sense  of  envi- 
ronmental service,”  Establishment  of  that 
group  is  one  of  a number  of  developments 
showing  that  concern  for  the  environment 
is  fast  becoming  a major  issue  of  the  new 
decade  for  religious  groups. 

China’s  university  students 
embracing  Christianity 

Thousands  of  Chinese  students  have 
been  turning  to  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  bloody  suppression  of  the 
pro-democracy  movement  last  June,  but 
the  Chinese  church  is  experiencing  difficul- 
ties discipling  these  new  intellectual  con- 
verts. In  Beijing’s  Haidian  Church,  one 
member  said,  “We  are  mobbed;  it  takes  me 
two  hours  to  get  from  my  pew  back  out  the 
door  because  so  many  students  are  asking 
me  about  my  faith.” 

Sobered  by  the  brutality  of  the  June 
massacre,  and  disillusioned  with  the  sys- 
tem that  instituted  it,  China’s  students  are 
now  seeking  fulfillment  in  religion.  Christi- 
anity appears  to  be  an  obvious  choice  since 
students  perceive  it  to  be  the  religion  of 
the  West — where  they  long  to  go. 

Significant  outbreaks  of  conversions 
have  been  reported  in  seven  cities.  In  at 
least  five  of  these  cities  an  estimated  10 
percent  of  the  student  body  has  turned  to 
Christianity.  Yet  the  apparent  student 
“revival”  is  posing  difficulties  for  the  exist- 
ing church.  Most  of  the  converted  students 
do  not  appear  to  be  settling  in  the  govern- 
ment-sanctioned Protestant  churches. 


Complaining  of  shallow  teaching,  students 
are  moving  on  to  unofficial  house  churches 
where  they  say  they  receive  more  substan- 
tial pulpit  instruction. 

However,  tensions  have  arisen  in  house 
churches  now  flooded  with  students.  Lead- 
ers say  it  is  not  just  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  discipling  so  many  at  once,  but 
in  coping  with  the  peculiar  needs  of  highly 
educated  young  people.  As  a Beijing  house 
church  leader  said,  “It  is  a new  thing  for 
China’s  intelligentsia  to  come  to  Christ. 
Most  of  us  in  the  house  churches  are  not 
so  well  educated,  and  have  taken  a less 
intellectual  approach  to  our  faith  than 
these  new  converts.” 


Tutu  urges  Israelis  and  Palestinians 
to  seek  reconciliation 

South  African  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner 
Desmond  Tutu  ended  a five-day  visit  to 
Israel  recently  urging  Israelis  and  Palestin- 
ians to  seek  reconciliation  and  ensure  the 
sovereignty  of  both  peoples.  “We  say  very 
firmly  that  Israel  has  a right  to  existence 
as  a sovereign  state,”  said  Tutu,  a black 
activist  who  is  the  Anglican  archbishop  for 
South  Africa.  “But  I pray,  too,  that  Israel 
hear  the  cry  of  the  Palestinians,  that  they, 
too,  are  created  in  the  image  of  God.” 

His  message  appeared  to  upset  many  in 
both  communities.  Israelis  objected  to 
Tutu’s  criticism  of  the  government’s  mea- 
sures to  quell  the  Palestinian  uprising  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  Some 
Palestinians  appeared  unsatisfied  with 
Tutu’s  reluctance  to  express  support  for 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 
Some  of  them  also  privately  disagreed  with 
his  constant  reminder  to  Palestinians  that 
the  Jews,  too,  are  entitled  to  their  state. 


World  Council,  Orthodox  church 
admit  mistakes  in  Romania 

Highly  placed  officials  of  both  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Romanian 
Orthodox  Church  have  acknowledged  that 
neither  body  raised  a strong  enough  voice 
of  protest  against  the  suffering  imposed 
under  the  regime  of  deposed  Romanian 
dictator  Nicolae  Ceausescu.  In  an  official 
message,  the  Romanian  Orthodox  Church, 
a WCC  member,  said,  “Under  the  dictator- 
ship some  of  us  may  not  always  have  shown 
the  courage  of  the  martyrs  and  have  not 
publicly  acknowledged  the  hidden  pain  and 
suffering  of  the  Romanian  people.”  And 
WCC  general  secretary  Emilio  Castro  said, 
“I  think  we  didn’t  speak  strongly  enough, 
that  is  clear.  That  is  the  price  we  thought 
we  needed  to  pay  in  order  to  help  the 
human  rights  situation  inside  Romania.” 

Critics  of  WCC  have  railed  for  years 
against  what  they  claim  is  a leftist  political 
bias  among  WCC  leaders  that  has  caused 


WCC  to  refrain  from  protesting  persecu- 
tion in  communist  countries — particularly 
in  countries  where  WCC  member  churches 
are  the  predominant  religious  voice. 
Against  that  claim,  supporters  have  said 
that  WCC  believes  its  role  is  to  work  with 
its  member  churches,  attempting  to  forge 
reforms  from  within — hoping  that  this 
sometimes  quiet  and  patient  approach  will 
pay  off. 


Covenant  House — new  allegations; 
interim  director  named 

The  day  after  Bruce  Ritter’s  superiors 
directed  him  to  step  down  as  head  of 
Covenant  House,  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  famous  New  York  City  min- 
istry continued  to  grow  with  a report  that 
a fourth  man  has  made  allegations  of  a 
sexual  relationship  with  Ritter.  Officials 
also  announced  that  former  New  York  City 
Schools  chancellor  Frank  Macchiarola,  a 
member  of  the  Covenant  house  board,  was 
named  acting  president  and  will  take  over 
for  Ritter  “with  his  blessing.”  Macchiarola 
said  he  does  not  believe  the  allegations 
against  Ritter,  a Catholic  priest,  and  that 
Covenant  House,  a ministry  for  troubled 
youth,  “must  focus  on  the  mission. . . . We 
must  see  that  the  work  is  being  done. 
There  are  children  who  need  us.” 


Episcopalians  try  out  experimental, 
nonsexist  liturgy 

An  experimental  U.S.  Episcopal  Church 
text  that  adds  feminine  language  to  church 
liturgy  is  being  warmly  received  in  some 
congregations  as  they  give  it  a test  run, 
while  a leading  traditionalist  group  calls 
the  text  a “misuse  of  liturgy  for  sociologi- 
cal, political  purposes.”  The  experimental 
liturgy,  a supplement  to  the  1979  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  adds  female  imagery  to 
songs  and  prayers  as  a way  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  God  also  has  maternal  attributes. 
In  addition,  the  new  liturgy  attaches  some 
feminine  language  to  worshipers  to  encour- 
age participation  by  women. 


Islamic  officials  ship  1.6  million 
Korans  to  the  Soviet  Union 

“The  largest  operation  ever  for  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  of  the  Koran.” 
That’s  how  Islamic  officials  described  the 
shipment  of  1.6  million  copies  of  the  Koran 
by  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
Muslims  number  70  million,  with  only 
30,000  copies  of  the  Koran.  They  said  it  is 
the  first  consignment  of  Islamic  books  to 
that  country  since  Soviet  officials  lifted  a 
ban  on  religious  literature  imports  last 
summer.  About  600,000  copies  are  in  a 
variant  of  the  Turkish  language;  the  rest 
are  in  Arabic. 
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The  tourisT  snunie 


“I  think  I ran  today  where  Jesus  walked.  I 
think” — woman  taking  a five-day  tour  of  the  Holy 
Land , as  reported  by  Jim  Fleming 

It  IS  GIVEN  to  the  few  to  study  the  land  of  Is- 
rael— Palestine  at  some  leisure.  They  are  able  to 
stay  long  enough  to  begin  to  unroll  the  remark- 
able geography  and  the  troubled  history  of  this 
small  country.  For  the  rest  of  us  there  is  the 
tourist  shuffle:  we  ride  around  in  buses  with 
some  30  other  people  and  shuffle  after  our  guide 
while  we  strain  to  hear  the  interpretation. 

Yet  if  it  is  too  brief,  it  is  something.  On  our 
day  in  Galilee,  we  stopped  for  a rest  and  photos 
at  the  place  where  the  Jordan  River  leaves  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  We  shuffled  around  the  remains 
of  a synagogue  at  Capernaum  and  saw  the  line 
of  foundation  stones  which  they  told  us  re- 
mained from  the  time  of  Jesus.  We  ate  our 
lunch  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

We  drove  up  to  Nazareth  and  visited  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation  (not  impressive)  and 
as  we  left  town  were  pointed  to  the  cliff  where  it 
is  said  his  people  tried  to  throw  Jesus  over  (very 
impressive).  We  came  and  went  by  the  Jordan 
River  road  and  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  the 
route  which  Jesus  would  have  normally  followed 
between  Galilee  and  Jerusalem. 

Another  day  we  took  a little  more  time  in  the 
wilderness  and  then  went  on  to  Masada,  with  re- 
turn stops  at  En  Gedi  and  Qumran.  I was  im- 
pressed and  appalled  by  Masada  as  I was  once 
before  when  I visited  there.  It  was  developed  as 
a getaway  for  Herod  the  Great  and  signs  of  its 
opulence  yet  remain,  a tribute  to  his  megaloma- 
nia and  the  skill  and  industry  of  his  slaves. 

Later  it  became  a refuge  for  Zealots  and  Es- 
senes  who  held  out  for  three  years  against  a 
Roman  army  of  10,000.  Finally  the  Romans  were 
able  to  build  a ramp  and  a siege  tower  and 
broke  through  the  wall.  (The  ramp  remains  after 
1,900  years).  When  they  broke  through  they 
found  that  all  of  the  more  than  900  had  killed 
each  other  except  for  several  women  and  chil- 
dren who  hid.  Masada  remains  as  an  example  of 
the  faith  and  fury  which  this  country  seems  to 
evoke. 

Three  world  religions  came  out  of  the  desert, 
it  was  pointed  out  to  us:  Judaism,  Christianity, 
and  Islam.  A little  time  in  that  sere  and  barren 
atmosphere  gives  us  a sense  of  how  living  there 


could  lead  one  to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  life — 
stripped  to  its  essentials.  Here  is  where  Jesus 
went  for  retreat  and  endured  the  three  classic 
temptations  regarding  the  shape  of  his  ministry. 
Nearby  is  where  John  the  Baptist  called  for  re- 
newal and  “all  Judea”  streamed  down  that  17- 
mile  road  past  the  hideouts  of  the  robbers  to 
receive  the  “baptism  of  repentance.” 

Nearby  are  the  caves  and  the  ruins  of 
Qumran.  As  explained  to  us  by  Jim  Fleming,  the 
Qumran  community  may  have  numbered  as 
many  as  600.  They  lived  in  caves,  but  served 
eight-hour  shifts  in  the  community  center  where 
they  bathed  every  day,  copied  Scripture,  and  en- 
gaged in  other  work.  It  was  a stern  and  rigid  life, 
the  intended  purpose  of  which  was  to  make  up 
by  greater  devotion  for  the  laxness  of  the  temple 
crowd. 

An  alternative  to  the  tourist  shuffle  is  to  strike 
off  occasionally  on  one’s  own,  as  I did  several 
times.  One  day  I walked  into  the  area  of  Ophel 
(see  2 Chron.  33:14),  which  was  said  to  have 
been  highly  developed  during  Herod  the  Great’s 
building  spree.  I marveled  at  the  building  stones 
weighing  50  tons  which  had  been  moved  into 
place  without  modern  moving  equipment. 

Another  day  I wandered  alone  down  a commer- 
cial street  of  Jerusalem’s  old  city  and  got  taken 
in  by  a self-appointed  Palestinian  guide.  This 
too  can  be  an  important  part  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  Jerusalem. 

On  my  final  day  in  Israel,  two  of  us  went  to 
the  Shrine  of  the  Book  in  the  Israeli  museum, 
where  they  display  a facsimile  of  the  Isaiah 
scroll  from  Qumran,  the  only  complete  book  of 
the  Bible  found  among  the  Qumran  scrolls. 

The  facsimile  is  displayed  around  a circle,  so 
that  one  can  walk  around  past  all  66  chapters.  I 
do  not  read  much  Hebrew  and  certainly  not  this 
ancient  script.  But  it  is  somehow  reassuring  just 
to  look  at  the  scroll  and  reflect  on  how  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  through  Isaiah  has  been  brought  to  us. 

So  in  spite  of  being  restricted  to  the  tourist 
shuffle,  there  are  times  when  one  gets  a new 
angle  on  reality.  I spent  considerable  time  on 
the  return  trip  reading  from  the  Gospels  and 
looking  for  geographical  references. 

When  it  says  Jesus  went  down  to  Capernaum 
or  up  to  Jerusalem,  I know  what  it  means.  And 
even  if  we  find  ourselves  running  where  he 
walked,  there  is  a sense  of  immediacy  about  it. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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by  Dorothy  Yoder  Nyce 

Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jonah  the  sec- 
ond time,  saying,  “Arise,  go  to  Nineveh,  that  great 
city,  and  proclaim  to  it  the  message  that  I tell 
you.” — Jonah  3:1-2 

Is  THERE  A WORD  in  this  introductory  formula 
for  the  new  decade?  Are  we  persuaded  that 
God’s  Word  still  comes?  Who  will  proclaim  the 
message?  Who  will  repent? 


The  Israelites  learned,  through 
Jonah,  that  they  could  not 
‘ fence  in’  God’s  love. 


Amazing  insight,  plus  human  and  divine  pat- 
terns, appear  in  the  short  book  titled  Jonah. 
Called  to  offer  life  to  a people  who  had  plun- 
dered and  slain  Israel,  Jonah  balked.  Knowing 
God  well  enough,  he  predicted  that  God  would 
repent  from  disdain  for  Nineveh  (see  Nah.  3:1- 
5).  Most  likely,  God  would  repent  rather  than 
overthrow  the  enemy  (Jon.  4:2).  That  is  the  cli- 
max or  a key  to  understanding  the  book. 
Betrayed,  Israel  could  then  fault  Jonah’s  mes- 
sage as  false.  How  would  they  trust  future  proph- 
ecy through  him? 

Who  to  include.  Throughout  biblical  and 
Christian  history,  people  have  tried  to  determine 
who  .God  should  include.  Perhaps  on  their  return 
from  Babylon,  the  Israelites  wanted  God  to 
reign,  with  Israel  at  the  helm  on  earth.  So  also 
Peter,  when  confronted  with  going  to  meet  Cor- 
nelius (Acts  10).  Peter  assumed  that  he  knew 
what  was  “clean”  and  what  was  “common.”  But 
he  had  to  learn  that  with  God  there  is  no  partial- 
ity. Western  mission  activity  may  imply  that 
Christianity  alone  has  the  truth.  But  “that  of 
God”  is  in  all  people  created  by  God.  Sailors 
and  Ninevites  are  redeemable.  And  “that  of 
God”  within  culture  makes  it  useful  for  housing 
the  church. 

To  pay  attention  to  the  text  yields  further  in- 
sight into  content.  There  is  irony.  While  proph- 
ets hear,  pay  attention  to,  and  present  words, 
Jonah  proclaims  only  one  oracle  (3:4).  While  cry- 
ing the  threat — “Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh 
shall  be  overthrown!”— we  expect  Jonah  will  be 
displeased  if  God  relents.  While  other  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  address  Israel,  here  a “Gentile” 
enemy  is  invited  to  wake  up. 

Other  features  teach  us.  The  main  character 
speaks  only  seven  times  in  the  book.  But  the  nar- 
rator talks  about  him  17  times,  and  he  is  spoken 
to  eight  more  times.  What  do  readers  conclude 
about  this  prophet,  from  these  more  distant  re- 
ports? Even  his  first  statement  is  different. 
Whereas  all  other  characters  in  the  book  give  a 
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directive  (call  for  response  or  commitment)  in 
their  first  speech,  Jonah  responds  with  informa- 
tion. Exaggeration  is  here  too.  Tarshish  suggests, 
the  opposite  direction  from  Nineveh.  The  wind, 
tempest,  and  fish  are  characterized  as  great,  as 
well  as  the  city  of  Nineveh  (four  times  so  de- 
scribed). 

Further,  have  you  noticed  the  writer’s  empha- 
sis on  God?  God  surrounds  the  activity,  speaking 
at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book.  The 
name  of  God  appears  39  times  in  the  book’s  48 
verses.  Does  this  suggest  that  the  main  charac- 
ter had  better  take  God  and  God’s  Word,  action, 
and  being  seriously?  Are  you  drawn  into  the  con- 
flict between  God  and  Jonah?  Is  the  strength  of 
each  heightened  through  their  difference  over 
who  should  live  and  who  should  die? 

Parallel  structure  is  important  in  this  resource. 
The  book  could  have  ended  with  chapter  two  or 
begun  with  chapter  three.  To  notice  how  chap- 
ters one  and  three  begin,  we  may  ponder:  how 
might  a chapter  five  begin?  How  do  we  continue 
the  pattern,  called  by  God  to  “Arise,  go,  and 
proclaim”?  In  these  chapters,  God’s  command 
follows  the  narrator’s  introduction.  Then  Jonah 
flees  or  complies.  Each  setting  is  described. 
Those  met  (the  mariners  or  people  of  Nineveh) 
quickly  respond  to  gods/God  in  fear  or  belief. 
And  a leader  (captain  or  king)  takes  charge. 

Each  considers  the  divine  active  in  the  emerging 
events. 


Good  tradition.  So  why  pay  close  attention 
to  form?  Because  it  matters.  It  enhances  the 
meaning  of  content.  Mennonites  have  a tradition 
of  being  informed  by  Scripture.  We  also  need  to 
grow  beyond  what  we  inherit.  My  parents  were 
adult  Sunday  school  teachers.  By  Wednesday  of 
each  week  for  50  years,  Mother  was  preparing 
for  the  next  class.  And  we  four  children  were 
free  to  listen  to  the  Saturday-night  Iowa  basket- 
ball games  if  our  Sunday  school  quarterlies  had 
been  read! 

Is  the  next  generation  less  informed  about  the 
biblical  texts?  Oh,  they  will  know  of  the  whale. 
But  do  we  expect  them  to  be  more  disciplined 
in  insight,  to  be  more  diligent  with  new  study  re- 
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sources  and  methods?  Today’s  college  students 
in  Bible  classes  deserve  to  have  their  religious 
beings  stretched,  as  surely  as  they  are  in  com- 
puter science  or  international  economics. 

Therefore,  a prophetic  word  from  Jonah  3:2 
for  the  new  decade  is  to  rise  to  the  call  of  telling 
future  generations  that  Bible  study  is  time-wor- 
thy. It  can  enrich  our  being.  It  can  provide  bases 
for  vocational  choice  or  conviction  about  doing 
justice.  It  can  offer  a framework  for  believing 
that  God  has  been,  is,  and  will  be.  It  also  can  re- 
inforce the  dynamics  of  choice. 


Full  of  choices.  Choices  pervade  the  book  of 
Jonah.  For  example,  God  chose  to  persist  in  giv- 
ing Jonah  a task  that  he  initially  chose  to  by- 
pass. Jonah  chose  to  be  grateful  for  escape  from 
the  stormy  sea.  Whether  he  had  a choice  in  the 
second  call  to  confront  Nineveh  is  less  clear. 
Most  true  prophets  are  “driven”  to  their  calling, 
chosen  for  God’s  purpose.  Like  Martin  Luther, 
“they  can  do  no  other.” 

But  did  Jonah  exercise  some  choice  in  how  he 
carried  out  the  task  assigned?  We  observers  can 
be  rigid  or  neutral  with  him.  Or  we  can  try  “to 
walk  in  his  moccasins.” 

Free  to  judge  him  for  wishing  the  Ninevites 
would  be  destroyed,  we  might  conclude  that  no 
one  should  ever  wish  another  to  be  separated 
from  God.  Free  to  fault  him  for  inconsistency — 
calling  out  a threat  and  hoping  it  happens — we 
might  deny  our  mixed  motives.  Free  to  agree 
that  the  Ninevites  deserved  death  because  of  all 
the  death  they  had  caused,  we  might  misunder- 
stand God’s  radical  justice.  Free  to  commend 
him  for  enduring  the  loneliness  of  telling  people 
what  they  resent  hearing,  we  might  conclude 
“rather  him  than  me.”  Or,  free  to  see  the  risk  he 
took,  we  might  prove  it  true  by  refusing  to  be- 
lieve his  future  attempts  to  proclaim  God’s 
Word.  Remember  how  wrong  he  was  with  the 
Ninevites?  Our  choices  are  multiple,  too. 

Perhaps  there  was  only  one  call.  The  verses 
that  begin  chapter  three  could  express  Jonah’s 
response  to  the  vomiting  rescue.  He  remem- 
bered God’s  call,  realized  that  escape  was  impos- 
sible, and  in  gratitude  accepted  the  mission.  Or, 
perhaps  God  called  a second  time,  ignoring  the 
former  resistance.  God’s  patience  was  not  pri- 
marily for  Jonah’s  sake,  but  for  the  Ninevites. 
While  Jonah  overtly  disobeyed  the  first  call,  he 
indirectly  disobeyed  the  second.  He  spoke  with 
vengeance.  The  command  was  still  unreason- 
able. He  thought  the  destruction  of  Nineveh 
would  mean  the  salvation  of  Jerusalem.  But 
inner  victory  did  not  follow  for  him. 


As  Jonah  stands  for  any 
prophet,  so  Nineveh  represents 
any  nation  needing  to  repent 
from  the  will  to  dominate. 


Jonah  knew  God.  He  had  more  than  a hunch 
that  if  the  wicked  people  would  choose  to  re- 
pent, God  would  too.  Prone  to  mercy.  Compas- 
sionate and  patient.  Forgiving.  Asking  the 
impossible  but  making  all  things  possible.  Free 
to  turn  around,  God  risked  evil.  In  repenting, 

God  took  on  the  suffering  that  should  have  been 
borne  by  the  people. 

I am  inclined  to  hope  that  Jonah,  through  his 
belief  in  justice,  tried  to  understand  God’s  ap- 
proach. But  he  could  not  overcome  the  personal 
desire  to  limit  God.  In  that,  he  tried  to  make 
God  into  his  own  image.  Which  is  what  idolatry 
always  does,  whether  in  using  only  male  lan- 
guage for  God  or  demanding  that  Muslims  per- 
ceive of  God  the  way  I do  in  order  for  me  to 
respect  them.  Such  control  was  central  to  the  ar- 
gument after  the  plant’s  short  life  too. 

Jonah  reveals  intense  emotions.  Four  of  his 
statements  mention  death.  How  the  obsession 
cries  for  attention  by  its  very  repetition  adds  to 
the  meaning.  Also  pronounced  is  anger.  The 
word  piles  up,  screaming  desperation  at  the 
reader  (4:1,  4,  9).  Of  itself  a neutral  emotion, 
anger  in  Jonah  becomes  negative  through  his  re- 
fusal to  accept  God’s  grace.  Rather  than  be  of- 
fended, God  gently  asks:  Does  your  anger  open 
up  your  understanding  of  what  is  happening? 

This  short  book  and  the  portion  that  begins 
this  article  describe  the  nature  of  prophecy  and 
its  effect  on  the  prophet.  A prophet  has  one  vo- 
cation: to  proclaim  the  message  that  God  gives, 
that  God  pursues.  Whether  approved  by  people 
or  even  personally  convinced,  the  prophet  shall 
offer  grace,  not  judgment  (although  prophecy 
confronts).  To  prevent,  rather  than  foretell,  de- 
struction is  the  goal.  By  contrast,  false  prophets 
keep  people  from  repenting,  where  needed. 

Radical  change.  In  Jonah’s  case,  the  Israel- 
ites learned  that  their  approach  needed  to  be 
radically  changed.  They  were  not  going  to  be  re- 
stored apart  from  other  nations.  They  could  not 
exclude  some  or  form  a wall  around  the  mes- 
sage. They  could  not  “fence  in”  God’s  love  or  be 
possessive  with  light. 

Such  learning  is  to  be  universal.  As  Jonah 
stands  for  any  prophet,  so  Nineveh  represents 
any  nation  needing  to  repent  from  the  will  to 
dominate.  As  Jonah  knew  discomfort,  so  any 
prophet  suffers  in  fulfilling  the  mission.  And 
when  the  prophet  fails,  God  waits.  And  then 
tries  again. 

I ask  a second  time:  Are  we  persuaded  that 
God’s  Word  still  comes?  Who  will  proclaim  the 
message?  Who  will  repent? 
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Who  is  Mikhail  Gorbachev? 


by  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder 

W HO  IS  MIKHAIL  GORBACHEV?  No  one  seems 
to  know.  For  him  there  is  no  precedent.  He  is  no 
saint,  yet  no  “sinner.”  A powerful  head  of  state, 
yet  so  vulnerable  that  he  may  not  survive  this 
print.  A dreamer,  yet  of  no  stable  vision.  A bum- 
bling politician,  some  say,  yet  one  who  has 
changed  the  political  landscape  of  Europe.  A 
communist,  yet  the  author  of  glasnost  and  per- 
estroika. An  unbeliever,  yet  an  advocate  for  reli- 
gious freedom.  A friend  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  and 
a reconciler  even  of  hostile  Christian  communities. 

If  peacemaking  may  be  judged  by  the  amount 
of  destruction  averted,  his  initiatives,  having 


Here  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
peacemakers  in  history, 
but  he’s  neither  a Christian 
nor  a pacifist. 


brought  the  40-year  Cold  War  to  an  end,  may 
make  him  the  greatest  peacemaker  in  history. 
Furthermore  his  policies  of  nonintervention  in 
Eastern  Europe  have  made  him  overnight,  possi- 
bly inadvertently,  this  present  world’s  most  effec- 
tive agent  for  democracy. 

New  thinking.  But  even  more,  Gorbachev  has 
fused  into  the  international  arena  an  approach 
to  conflict  that  may  eventually  reduce  defenses 
to  levels  demanded  only  by  police  functions 
rather  than  super-power  wars.  Without  excep- 
tion, Gorbachev’s  proposals  are  of  the  kind  that 
reflect  peaceful  intentions  and  responsibilities, 
what  he  calls  “new  thinking.”  His  greatness  as  a 
peacemaker  consists  in  the  fact  that,  contrary  to 
the  theories  of  realpolitik,  he  did  the  unthink- 
able. When  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  the  United 
States,  he  winked,  thereby  exposing  the  Soviet 
Union  to  strategic  disadvantages,  presumably 
against  the  will  of  the  Soviet  military  and  the 
Communist  Party  leadership. 

Time  magazine  designates  Gorbachev  as  the 
“Man  of  the  Decade.”  But  surely  he  deserves 
higher  recognition.  For  if  the  Cold  War  has 
come  to  an  end,  primarily  through  Gorbachev’s 
vision,  the  world  has  entered  a new  age — an  age 
of  “peaceful  negotiation”  when  the  major  powers 
will  “talk”  weapons  out  of  existence,  except  for 
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those  needed  to  guarantee  rudimentary  order.  If 
so,  the  world  may  not  end  in  atomic  ash,  as  all 
of  us  feared. 

But  the  turn  toward  world  peace  may  not  be 
attributed  to  Gorbachev  alone.  Gorbachev  is  the 
most  obvious  factor.  But  there  are  other  factors 
less  manifest  and  harder  to  pin  down.  I refer  in 
particular  to  a fundamental  reappraisal  of  war  in 
the  world  today.  Increasingly  during  the  past  50 
years,  war  has  been  viewed  with  growing  repug- 
nance. Beginning  with  Vietnam  the  reality  of  war 
has  burned  into  the  American  consciousness,  not 
to  speak  of  current  popular  resentments  in  the 
Soviet  Union  against  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Changes  in  attitudes  toward  war  were  noted 
by  some  of  our  more  sensitive  poets  as  early  as 
the  trench  warfare  of  World  War  I.  John  Hersey, 
a Yale  University  professor  of  literature,  claims 
that  during  World  War  I poetry  about  war 
shifted  from  “sudden  glory”  to  “sunset  glow.” 

As  a World  War  II  veteran,  he  writes  that  the 
“theorem  of  war  is  death,”  and  he  quotes  an 
anonymous  poet:  “If  you  could  hear  at  every 
jolt,  the  blood  come  gurgling  from  the  froth-cor- 
rupted lungs,  obscene  as  cancer,  bitter  as  cud, 
of  vile. . . .”  Such  is  the  abhorrence  of  the  “kill- 
ing fields,”  whether  in  Verdun  or  Cambodia. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  1989  will  be  noted  by 
historians  as  the  year  of  transition  from  Cold 
War  to  peacemaking.  But  one  may  argue  that 
the  most  dramatic  renunciation  of  war  began  in 
1988.  After  all,  this  was  the  year  when  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war,  one  of  the  bloodiest  in  history,  came  to 
a close,  even  without  a winner.  Furthermore  the 
Soviets  withdrew  their  forces  from  Afghanistan, 
and  Cuban  soldiers  returned  from  Angola.  How 
do  we  account  for  such  a sudden  end  to  fighting? 

Longing  for  peace.  I would  propose  that  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  have  simply  had 
enough  war.  It  has  dawned  upon  humanity,  how- 
ever slowly,  that  those  virtues  which  are  associ- 
ated with  mortal  conflict,  such  as  honor, 
chivalry,  bravery,  and  patriotism,  however  good 
in  themselves,  have  been  prostituted  to  pur- 
poses less  worthy  than  the  people  who  are  sacri- 
ficed. Furthermore  war  is  just  too  expensive,  as 
the  prosperity  of  Japan  would  attest.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  an  “age  of  peace”  which  we  all 
hope  will  follow,  may  be  understood  as  the  galva- 
nization of  Gorbachev  as  a world  leader  and  a 
universal  longing  for  peace  whose  time  has 
come.  Had  Gorbachev  come  upon  the  scene  10 
years  earlier,  the  dramatic  changes  of  the-  past 
two  years  would  have  been  impossible. 

It  is,  of  course,  frequently  pointed  out  that 
Gorbachev’s  peace  initiatives  may  not  be 
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grounded  only  in  his  sincere  love  of  peace. 

Rather  they  stem  from  the  weakness  of  the  So- 
viet Union’s  economic  system.  Gorbachev  is  sim- 
ply a pragmatist  who  saw  that  communism  was 
not  working  and  that  the  arms  race  was  futile. 
There  may  be  truth  in  this.  But  should  it  not  be 
to  his  credit  to  have  had  the  wisdom  to  turn  na- 
tional weakness  into  openness,  conciliation,  and 
disarmament  rather  than  stubborn  disregard  for 
the  truth? 

Who  is  Gorbachev?  Political  realists  such  as 
George  Will  and  Henry  Kissinger  don’t  know 
what  to  make  of  him  since  his  use  of  power  does 
not  correspond,  in  most  important  respects,  to 
balance-of-power  theories.  But  Gorbachev  is  an 
enigma  not  only  to  political  theorists  but  also  to 
Christian  theologians — especially  pacifists.  For 
here  is  one  of  the  most  effective  peacemakers  in 
history,  who  (1)  is  not  a Christian,  and  (2)  who  is 
not  a pacifist.  He  has  approached  peace  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  crossbearing  weakness 
but  through  the  avenues  of  political  power. 

With  respect  to  his  not  being  a Christian, 
Gorbachev  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  the 
pagan  Persian  King  Cyrus  who,  according  to 
Isaiah  45,  is  designated  as  a messiah,  an 
“anointed  one.”  But  such  an  analogy  is  quite  un- 
fair to  Gorbachev.  For  whereas  Cyrus  was  a con- 
queror whose  army  destroyed  thousands  as  he 
extended  the  Persian  Empire,  albeit  liberating  Is- 
rael in  the  process,  Gorbachev  has  saved  mil- 
lions, if  indeed  atomic  war  has  been  averted. 

With  respect  to  Gorbachev’s  approach  to 
peace  through  diplomatic  power,  what  can  we 
say  except  that  it  has  worked?  Last  November 
in  East  Germany,  I personally  heard  Christian 
youth  chanting,  “Gorby,  Gorby,  Gorby,”  without 
their  sensing  any  incongruity.  They  knew  that 
without  Gorbachev  their  cause  would  be  lost. 

Bad  theology,  maybe,  but  not  entirely  bad. 

Gorbachev’s  use  of  power  may  have  opened 
the  way  for  a new  kind  of  political  leader.  The 
new  president  of  Czechoslovakia,  Vaclav  Havel, 
is  a poet  and  playwright,  who  is  celebrated  for 
his  high  moral  principles  and  nonviolent  pro-de- 
mocracy leadership.  In  his  inaugural  address, 
Havel  proposed  to  his  nation  that  it  ask  forgive- 
ness for  having  expelled  German  citizens  who 
settled  as  conquerors  of  his  nation  during  World 
War  II,  some  of  whom  were  Nazis.  Such  a spirit 
is  virtually  unknown  in  international  politics. 

New  Spirit.  Could  it  be  that  Gorbachev  has 
injected  into  politics  a new  spirit  which  will  be 
characterized  by  such  virtues  as  tireless  service, 
public  servanthood,  patience,  fairness,  honesty, 
and  peace?  And  with  the  military  component  to 


statehood  receding,  it  would  seem  that  the  tradi- 
tional conflict  between  nonviolence  and  the  hold- 
ing of  public  office  may  become  less  acute.  Soon 
we  may  be  able  to  say  with  a straight  face, 

“power  yes,  violence  no.” 

The  question  is  whether  Gorbachev  may  have 
a special  place  in  the  providence  of  God.  I 
would  venture  that  he  may  be  an  “anointed 
one.”  In  light  of  what  he  has  done,  it  takes  more 
faith  to  believe  that  Cyrus  was  anointed  than  to 
believe  that  Gorbachev  is  not  anointed.  This  im- 
plies, of  course,  that  God  works  outside  as  well 
as  inside  the  church  for  the  achievement  of  his 
purposes  of  peace  and  justice. 

Peacemaking  is  power  brokering.  But  it  is 
achieved  through  negotiating  from  positions  of 
power  without  letting  power  dictate  its  own  de- 
mands. The  symbol  of  peace  is  the  negotiating 
table.  It  is  give-and-take  in  place  of  perpetual 
armed  standoff.  To  be  sure,  the  negotiating 
table  is  not  the  same  as  the  “communion  table.” 
But  even  at  a negotiating  table  in  which  power 
is  pitted  against  power,  there  are  moments  when 
the  heedlessness  of  the  cross  may  break  an 
armed  deadlock.  It  would  appear  that 
Gorbachev,  without  being  a Christian,  took  risks 
that  are  of  the  substance  of  the  cross  even 
though  he  makes  no  Christian  profession. 

No  more  large  wars.  Of  course  we  cannot 
place  Gorbachev  within  the  providence  of  God 
with  the  certainty  of  an  Isaiah  or  a Jeremiah.  If 
we  were  to  claim  prophetic  inspiration  today, 
people  would  think  we  were  crazy.  We  are  too 
critical  and  analytical  for  that.  However  we  can- 
not but  venture  to  assign  special  theological  sig- 
nificance to  particular  persons  and  events  that 
somehow  correspond  to  the  Christian  meaning 
of  history  as  the  Bible  perceives  it.  This  I would 
do,  since  I trust  that  with  Gorbachev  we  have  en- 
tered into  a new  period  of  diplomacy,  the  most 
significant  feature  of  which  is  that  there  will  be 
no  more  large  wars  and  that  the  essence  of  poli- 
tics is  increasingly  to  seek  the  public  good  and 
not  to  prepare  for  war. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Gorbachev  will  survive. 
He  is  the  kind  who  goes  down  as  a tragic  figure. 
Indeed  his  political  leadership  may  even  bring 
vast  destabilization  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Radical  historical  change  is  always  dangerous. 
Historical  progress,  even  moral  progress,  is 
made  at  great  expense  and,  unfortunately,  some 
suffer  more  than  others.  But  we  are  living  in  a 
time  of  unprecedented  opportunities  for  all  na- 
tions and  peoples  who  would  seize  the  moment 
for  peace  on  earth.  To  this  end  we  should  direct 
our  prayers  and  energies  as  never  before.  ^ 
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Kate’s  picture 

by  Larry  Hauder 


HROUGHOUT  MY  MINISTRY  I have  tried  to  in- 
clude children  in  the  life  of  the  Sunday  morning 
worship.  Recently  five-year-old  Kate  approached 
me  after  the  service  and  said,  “Larry,  I have  a 
picture  for  you.”  I kneeled  beside  her  and  saw 
Kate’s  first  testimony  to  the  meaning  of  church. 
Seeing  the  picture  was  a holy  moment.  I stared 
at  it  for  a few  seconds,  asking  for  clarification  in 
a couple  of  places. 

Here  is  what  I believe  I heard  Kate  telling  me 
through  the  picture.  Kate  was  aware  of  the  set- 
ting for  worship.  The  folding  chairs  we  use,  song 
books,  communion  table,  clock  on  the  wall,  pul- 
pit, and  ceiling  fan  have  been  noted  in  some  de- 
tail. Her  detail  in  this  area  raises  the  question  of 
how  the  church  can  stimulate  children’s  natural 
curiosity  in  the  worship  environment. 


Larry  Hauder,  Boise,  Idaho,  is  pastor  of  Hyde  Park 
Mennonite  Fellowship. 


Kate  also  is  beginning  to  form  impressions  of 
community  relationships  in  worship.  She  noted 
that  people  were,  at  some  point,  holding  hands. 

I would  assume  that  children  also  note  when 
those  around  them  participate  in  worship  in 
other  ways  like  praying,  singing,  giving,  listening, 
and  sharing.  I know  my  children  often  ask  why  a 
certain  person  has  been  absent  from  worship  for 
a period  of  time.  And  recently  a child  leaned 
over  and  asked  why  someone  was  crying. 

I am  always  glad  when  I see  adults  talking  to 
children,  especially  adults  other  than  parents. 
Recently  at  our  winter  retreat,  the  campground 
host  said,  “I  have  never  seen  a group  where  the 
children  are  parented  by  so  many.” 

A third  dimension  of  the  picture  I noted  was 
the  place  of  the  pastor.  My  place  in  the  drawing 
seems  most  disproportionate  to  other  aspects  of 
the  scene.  In  fact,  I find  Kate’s  placing  the  pas- 
tor high  behind  the  pulpit  somewhat  disconcert- 
ing. She  has  visualized  my  presence  as  removed 
and  distant,  far  different  from  how  I perceive  my- 
self. 

Our  pulpit  is  in  reality  quite  small  and  less 
than  five  feet  from  where  Kate  was  sitting.  Yet 
her  picture  has  it  large  and  dominating.  I have  a 
good  relationship  with  Kate  and  am  not  worried 
about  her  being  afraid  of  me,  but  it  does  alert 
me  to  the  impressions  on  children  that  pastors 
and  other  adults  make.  Often  children  are  watch- 
ing and  forming  ideas  about  the  church  and  ulti- 
mately about  their  own  faith.  Childhood 
impressions  of  church  life  are  lasting.  My  appre- 
ciation of  the  church  today  is  a direct  result  of 
the  care  and  nurture  I felt  as  a child  in  the 
church.  But  experience  has  shown  me  that  many 
adults  are  missing  from  the  church  today  be- 
cause of  what  they  saw,  heard,  or  perceived  in 
the  church  when  they  were  children. 

The  church  needs  to  be  alert  to  the  opportu- 
nity for  answering  questions  and  inviting  chil- 
dren to  respond  to  their  perceptions  of  worship 
and  community  life.  Joshua  had  the  right  idea 
when  he  instructed  the  Israelites  to  erect  a pile 
of  stones  when  they  crossed  the  Jordan  River. 

He  was  anticipating  the  natural  curiosity  of  chil- 
dren to  lead  to  opportunities  for  telling  the  good 
news  of  God’s  role  in  their  release  from  captivity 
in  Egypt. 

Kate,  through  her  picture,  has  expressed  her 
beginning  understanding  of  her  community  of 
faith. 
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Come  and  See — a curriculum  tested  by 
children  and  teachers  and  rated  “Excellent!” 


“The  children  really  got  into  the  ‘Today’s  Application’  discussion.  They  had  a lot  of  questions 
and  wanted  to  skip  recess.” 

“A  mother  said  other  years  her  children  ‘went  to  Bible  school,’  but  this  year  their  comments 
were  different — ‘Bible  school  is  neat!’  The  mother  said  they  talk  as  excitedly  about  Bible  school 
as  they  did  about  sports.” 

“Keep  up  this  wonderful  work  for  God.” 

Carefully  chosen  stories  help  children  relate  the  Bible  to  everyday  life. 

Educationally  designed  activities  and  projects  enhance  children’s  understanding  of  the 
biblical  themes.  Colorful  take-home  booklets  help  children  remember  their  vacation  Bible  school 
experience  long  after  it  ends. 

Come  and  See  is  a 5-day  vacation  Bible  school  curriculum  that  you  can  use  each  year. 
Age-appropriate  material  is  provided  for  each  grade  so  that  the  material  is  new  each  year  for 
the  students.  Teachers  appreciate  being  able  to  build  on  last  year’s  preparation  instead  of 
beginning  from  scratch  each  year.  And  your  church  saves  money  by  not  having  to  replace  the 
entire  curriculum  each  year. 

Available  from  bookstores  or  write  to  Herald  Press  for  a free  brochure  and  order  form. 
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Church  news 


Nicaraguan  elections  pose  new  challenges, 
says  local  MCC  representative 


In  results  that  surprised  most  observers, 
the  U.S. -backed  United  National  Opposi- 
tion coalition  won  55  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  in  the  Feb.  25  Nicaraguan  elec- 
tions; the  ruling  Sandinista  Party  won  only 
40  percent  of  the  vote.  “People  here  are 
flabbergasted,  somber,  and  wistful,”  ac- 
cording to  Jim  Hershberger,  who  is  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee’s  co-country 
representative  in  Nicaragua. 

“I  have  not  talked  to  anybody,  even  UNO 
supporters,  who  thought  UNO  would  win,” 
said  Hershberger.  UNO  members  are 
“pleasantly  surprised,”  he  said,  “and  are 
scrambling  to  decide  what  to  do  with  this 
‘free  lunch.’  ” Following  his  surprise  loss, 
President  Daniel  Ortega  visited  President- 
Elect  Violeta  Barrios  de  Chamorro  to 
pledge  to  insure  a peaceful  transfer  of 
power,  scheduled  for  Apr.  25. 

Voting  was  orderly  and  calm,  according 
to  Hershberger,  who  was  an  international 
religious  observer  of  the  election.  Mark 
Chupp,  an  MCCer  in  neighboring  Costa 
Rica,  and  Moses  Beachey,  an  MCCer  in 
Nicaragua,  also  were  election  observers. 
The  three  visited  nine  polling  places  on 
election  day  and  watched  votes  being 
counted  later  in  the  evening. 

The  common  theme  among  people 
standing  in  the  long  voting  lines  was,  “We 
do  not  want  any  more  war,”  Hershberger 
said.  “I  have  not  heard  anybody  talk  about 
a vote  for  freedom  and  democracy,”  he 
says.  “This  was  a vote  against  war.”  More 
than  30,000  people  have  died  in  the  10-year 
war  between  the  U.S. -backed  “contra” 
rebels  and  the  leftist  Sandinista  govern- 


ment. Some  60,000  have  been  wounded 
and  6,000  permanently  disabled.  Damage 
to  the  economy,  caused  in  part  by  a U.S. 
trade  embargo,  has  also  been  devastating. 

U.S.  endorsement  of  UNO  made  a pow- 
erful statement  in  Nicaragua,  according  to 
Hershberger.  The  United  States  sent  mas- 
sive amounts  of  campaign  funding  to  UNO, 
which  is  legal  under  Nicaraguan  law.  But 
even  without  the  funds,  U.S.  endorsement 
would  have  given  a clear  message  to  the 
people,  he  says.  “Nicaraguans  have  a 
love/hate  relationship  with  the  United 
States,”  Hershberger  said.  “They  are  at- 
tracted to  almost  anything  related  to  U.S. 
culture,  whether  it  is  soda  pop  or  other 
items  they  see  on  television.  So  just  know- 
ing that  the  U.S.  backs  UNO  carries  a 
heavy  moral  weight.” 

Many  Nicaraguans  believe  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment would  continue  to  try  to  destabi- 
lize the  Sandinista  government,  even  after 
free  elections,  says  Hershberger.  “Per- 
haps,” he  says,  “these  election  results  are 
a victory  for  the  low-intensity  warfare  the 
United  States  has  waged  here.” 

The  election  outcome  changes  the  com- 
position of  the  Nicaraguan  legislature  con- 
siderably, says  Hershberger.  The  San- 
dinistas,  who  won  63  out  of  the  96  seats  in 
1984,  will  have  only  44  seats.  But  they  will 
still  be  the  biggest  party. 

UNO,  explains  Hershberger,  is  made  up 
of  12  parties  and  trade  unions  and  spans 
the  ideological  spectrum  from  the  Commu- 
nist Party  to  right-wing  interests  who  sup- 
ported the  Somoza  dictatorship  over- 
thrown by  the  Sandinistas  in  1979.  “It  will 


be  difficult  for  the  UNO  coalition  to  lead 
the  executive  branch  and  maintain  legisla- 
tive unity,”  predicts  Hershberger.  UNO 
will  lack  a large  enough  majority  to  amend 
the  constitution  unless  Sandinista  legisla- 
tors join  them  in  the  vote.  The  constitution 
reflects  many  aspects  of  the  Sandinista 
revolution. 

“Indeed  we  fear  the  next  six  years  may 
be  ones  of  increased  stalemate  and  frus- 
tration in  the  Nicaraguan  political  pro- 
cess,” says  Hershberger.  “But  if  the 
Sandinistas  peacefully  yield  power  to  an- 
other political  party,  it  will  be  the  first  time 
that  has  happened  in  the  country  during 
this  century.” 

In  1984,  before  the  war  in  Nicaragua  was 
felt  so  profoundly,  the  Sandinistas  won 
presidential  and  national  legislature  elec- 
tions, Hershberger  points  out.  Since  late 
1983  the  Nicaraguan  government  has  main- 
tained a military  draft.  The  enormous 
number  of  war-related  deaths  has  been 
“demoralizing  for  the  people,”  says 
Hershberger.  “If  Ortega  had  announced  an 
end  to  the  draft,  he  may  well  have  won 
another  term  of  office.” 

MCC’s  reconciliation  work  in  the  country 
becomes  even  more  important  now,  says 
Hershberger.  Recently  an  MCCer  began 
working  with  local  peace  commissions  in 
the  Chontales  region.  “These  commissions 
are  made  up  of  local  leaders  who  try  to 
establish  communication  between  contra 
and  government  representatives,”  explains 
Hershberger.  “MCC  is  committed  to  con- 
tinue this  work  in  the  new  challenges  that 
lie  ahead.” 


Children  and  adults 
at  Michigan  church 
learn  about  wellness 

Children  from  Salem  Mennonite  Church 
of  Waldron,  Mich.,  enjoyed  a quarter 
studying  “wellness,”  using  materials  from 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  The  theme  was, 
“Whatever  You  Do,  Whatever  You  Eat  or 
Drink,  Do  it  All  for  God’s  Glory.” 

Teachers  Connie  Richer,  Deanna  Custer, 
and  Denise  Siegel  assigned  lessons  to  be 
completed  at  home  during  the  week  with 
the  help  of  parents.  One  such  activity 
included  an  interview  of  parents  on  how 
they  choose  the  groceries  they  buy. 

The  teachers  coordinated  learning  activ- 


ities, physical  exercise,  and  a snack  time 
for  the  children,  with  the  assistance  of 
various  church  members  who  were  as- 
signed to  help  for  a given  Sunday.  Children 
met  together  for  opening  sessions,  after 
which  they  divided  into  classes  by  age- 
groups.  The  quarter  ended  with  a potluck 
of  foods  that  could  easily  be  classified  into 
their  proper  food  group  by  children,  and  a 
nature  walk  at  a neighboring  park. 

To  help  make  the  congregation  aware  of 
what  the  children  had  learned  in  the  well- 
ness program,  reports  were  given  by  differ- 
ent children  on  four  Sundays  following  the 
quarter  of  study.  Stephanie  Richer  told 
about  a paper  chain  made  by  the  children 
and  draped  over  the  cross  at  the  front  of 
the  sanctuary  one  Sunday  morning.  On 


each  link,  the  children  had  written  the 
names  of  persons  that  were  their  special 
friends. 

On  two  Sunday  mornings  when  children 
gave  reports,  the  wellness  theme  was  also 
used  by  a guest  speaker.  On  Handicap 
Awareness  Sunday,  the  congregation  en- 
joyed the  insights  of  a “differently  abled 
person.”  Two  weeks  later,  Ann  Raber,  from 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  challenged  the 
congregation  with  the  words  Jesus  spoke 
to  the  invalid  by  the  pool:  “Would  you  be 
well?” 

The  series  helped  the  children  and 
adults  realize  that  they  must  make  delib- 
erate, conscious  choices  in  order  to  live 
richer  individual  lives  and  in  order  to  serve 
others. — Marilyn  Grasse-Brubaker 
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Ohio  congregation  uses 
coffee  and  donut  money 
to  erect  peace  pole 

It  all  started  with  coffee  and  donuts 
before  Sunday  school  and  ended  several 
months  later  with  a balloon  release.  There 
was  also  some  work  in  between  for  this 
project  of  dedicating  a peace  pole  on  the 
front  lawn  of  Bancroft  Mennonite  Church 
in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  pole  stands  six  feet  tall  and  has  four 
plates,  one  on  each  side,  inscribed  with  the 
message  “May  Peace  Prevail  on  Earth.” 
Each  plate  is  printed  in  a different  lan- 
guage. Peace  poles  like  this  can  be  found 
at  schools,  churches,  and  organizations 
such  as  YMCAs.  They  have  also  been 
presented  as  gifts  to  city  halls,  parks,  and 
mayors. 

The  peace  pole  idea  was  started  in  Japan 
by  the  Society  of  Prayer  for  World  Peace. 
The  project  was  launched  in  1976,  and 
since  then  over  60,000  poles  have  been 
dedicated  in  Japan  alone.  In  1986  the 
project  became  international,  and  there 
are  now  peace  poles  in  120  countries.  To 
date,  every  state  in  the  United  States  has 
at  least  one  pole,  with  Ohio  leading  the 
nation  with  300. 

The  Bancroft  congregation  raised  the 
funds  for  its  peace  pole  by  having  coffee 
and  donuts  available  during  the  fellowship 
break  between  the  worship  service  and 
Sunday  school.  At  the  recent  dedication, 
everyone  gathered  in  a circle  around  the 
peace  pole.  The  ceremony  included  a lit- 
any, singing,  Scripture  reading,  unveiling 
of  the  pole,  and  then  the  release  of  balloons 


which  contained  the  message  that  is  on  the 
peace  pole. 

The  Bancroft  congregation  erected  the 
peace  pole  to  remind  the  members  of  their 
commitment  to  the  gospel  of  peace.  It  is 
also  to  remind  the  community  driving  past 
that  this  church  is  committed  to  peace  as 
the  way  of  Christ. 


Pastors  feast  on 
book  of  Revelation 
at  AMBS 

From  morning  songs  of  gathering  to  mid- 
afternoon worship,  the  225  participants  in 
the  recent  Pastors  Week  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  feasted  on 
“Revelation:  A Pastoral  Letter  to  the 
Churches.”  The  week  offered  an  encounter 
with  the  biblical  book  through  worship, 
lectures,  seminars,  art,  music,  and  drama. 

Carl  Newswanger,  pastor  of  Hartville 
(Ohio)  Mennonite  Church,  said  he  comes 
to  Pastors  Week  50  percent  for  inspiration 
and  50  percent  for  relaxation  and  reunion. 
“It’s  hard  to  tell  which  I appreciate  most,” 
he  said.  He  and  others  rated  the  daily 
worship  times  as  a highlight  of  the  week. 

Marlene  Kropf  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  and  Philip 
Clemens  of  College  Mennonite  Church  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  led  the  worship  periods. 
Preaching  on  Revelation  were  AMBS  pro- 
fessor Dennis  Hollinger,  church  adminis- 
trator James  Lapp,  Kansas  pastor  Brenda 
Martin  Hurst,  and  black  Mennonite  leader 
Hubert  Brown. 


The  Bancroft  congregation  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  releases  balloons  with  peace  messages  at  the 
end  of  the  dedication  ceremony  for  the  peace  pole. 


Stephen  Shank,  an  actor,  director,  and 
script  writer  who  is  serving  in  Belgium  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  gave  a dra- 
matic performance  of  Revelation  to  a sold- 
out  audience  of  more  than  900  in  the 
performing  arts  center  at  a local  high 
school. 

Vernard  Eller,  the  main  resource  person, 
gave  five  addresses  on  Revelation  6-22.  He 
is  a pastor  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
and  a religion  professor  at  the  University 
of  La  Verne  in  California.  Other  speakers 
were  C.  J.  Dyck  of  AMBS,  Adela  Yarbro 
Collins  of  Notre  Dame  University,  and 
John  Esau  of  Ministerial  Leadership  Ser- 
vices for  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church. 

Pastors  Week  is  cooperatively  planned 
by  AMBS,  Indiana-Michigan  Conference 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  and  Central 
District  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church. 


‘A  Passion’  video 
available  from  MBM 
for  Lenten/Easter 

Need  a thought- provoking  way  to  stimu- 
late discussion  in  your  congregation  about 
Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  during  this 
year’s  Lenten  season?  Struggling  with  how 
to  tell  the  old  story  in  a fresh,  new  way? 

The  dramatic  interpretation  of  Jesus’ 
last  week  on  earth,  A Passion,  is  now 
available  on  video  to  churches  and  individ- 
uals. Written  and  performed  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  worker  Stephen  Shank, 
it  packs  the  monumental  events  of  Christ’s 
last  days  into  nine  emotional  minutes  of 
drama. 

Shank  serves  in  a variety  of  drama  min- 
istries in  Brussels,  Belgium.  He  is  creative 
director  of  Trapeze,  a nonprofit  Belgian 
organization  that  produced  the  video.  Tra- 
peze is  also  involved  in  other  film  and 
video  productions  as  well  as  seminars  and 
classes  on  fine  arts,  drama,  and  film. 

“Something  totally  new,  something  that 
speaks  to  us  now,  in  this  day  and  age,”  said 
Jean  Florence  of  Catholic  University  in 
Belgium.  The  simple  and  stark  production 
of  this  video  powerfully  relates  the  themes 
of  love,  sacrifice,  and  ultimate  triumph 
which  surround  the  celebration  of  the  Eas- 
ter season.  The  jeans-clad  Jesus  will  be 
especially  appealing  to  youth  and  young 
adults. 

A Passion  is  available  for  purchase  on 
videotape  for  $49.95  (in  Canada  $59.95)  or 
16mm  film  for  $150  (in  Canada  $185). 
Either  may  be  rented  for  $25.  A study 
guide  is  included  to  aid  personal  under- 
standing and  group  discussion. 

For  more  information,  contact  MBM 
Media  Ministries  at  1251  Virginia  Ave., 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  toll-free 
800-999-3534. 
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Amy  Ratzlaff  shapes  a pot  out  of  a ball  of  clay 
during  a Venture  Club  session  at  Hoff- 
nungsau  Mennonite  Church  of  Inman,  Kans. 


Venture  Clubs 
help  children 
express  themselves 

“Hey,  look  at  my  hands,  they’re  turning 
gray!”  exclaimed  a girl.  It  was  Venture 
Club  night  at  Hoffnungsau  Mennonite 
Church  of  Inman,  Kans.,  and  about  19 
children  between  the  ages  of  6 and  14  were 
having  fun  shaping  pots  out  of  clay.  Well- 
known  Mennonite  artist  Paul  Friesen  of 
nearby  Hesston  handed  a ball  of  clay  to 
each  of  the  children  after  talking  about 
what  it  is  like  to  be  an  artist.  “Art  is  an 
expression  of  what  we  feel,”  he  said.  “You 
need  to  have  an  imagination.” 

Working  with  clay  is  just  one  of  many 
experiences  these  children  have  had  since 
their  church  started  using  the  Venture 
Clubs  material  last  summer.  “I’ve  learned 
about  being  an  artist,  carpenter,  and  bas- 
ketball player,”  said  Jordan  Martens.  “Be- 
fore Venture  Clubs,  we  would  just  come  to 
church  for  singing  and  talking.  I like  this 
better  because  we  have  more  games  and 
activities.” 

That’s  precisely  the  reason  why  Diane 
Froese  decided  to  start  the  Venture  Clubs 
program  in  her  congregation.  “Children 
need  to  feel  positive  about  the  church.  It’s 
a place  where  we  can  teach  them  values 
that  they  can  carry  with  them  to  the  out- 
side world,”  she  said.  “I  want  them  to  know 
that  there  is  nothing  sad  or  dull  about 
following  Jesus.” 

“It  is  a more  hands-on  approach  to 
Christian  education,”  commented  club 
leader  Don  Froese.  “Kids  can  only  be 


passive  for  a short  period  of  time.”  Added 
club  leader  Jerilyn  Ediger:  “I  like  it  be- 
cause it  is  a combination  of  fun  activities 
and  meaningful  relationships.” 

It’s  obvious  the  children  agree.  While 
they  recite  the  Venture  Club  pledge  at  the 
close  of  the  90-minute  session,  many  of 
them  are  still  working  to  finish  their  pots. 

Venture  Clubs  materials  are  published 
by  Mennonite  Publishing  House  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  Commission  on 
Education  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  They  consist  of  a six- 
year  cycle  for  children  in  grades  3-8. 

Congregations  interested  in  starting 
Venture  Clubs  are  encouraged  to  order  a 
preview  kit  for  $25  (plus  $2.50  for  post- 
age/handling) from  MPH  at  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683;  phone  412-887- 
8500. 


New  retreat  center 
fulfills  vision  for 
1 5 Virginia  churches 

“Years  ago,  God  ministered  to  his  people 
through  revival  meetings,”  says  Lloyd 
Weaver,  overseer  of  the  Warwick  District 
of  Virginia  Conference.  “Now  God  is  min- 
istering through  retreat  centers  and  camp- 
grounds. Our  new  retreat  center  is  called 
of  God  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  local 
church  by  meeting  needs  the  congregation 
cannot.” 

The  vision  began  in  the  1970s  when 
Mennonites  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 
Virginia  pondered  how  to  strengthen  the 
church  and  its  ministry.  One  unique 
method  of  raising  money  was  when  some 
builders  decided  to  build  21  houses  and 
turn  over  their  profits  to  the  retreat.  Pres- 
ent long-term  assets  come  to  nearly 
$900,000.  Over  60  households  are  part  of 
the  association  that  operates  the  center. 
Williamsburg  Retreat  Center,  as  it  is 
called,  is  on  153  acres  of  beautiful  terrain. 

Ken  and  Betty  Hartzler,  the  directors, 
come  with  a background  in  physical  educa- 
tion and  camp  training.  “I  have  found  that 
the  camp  setting  naturally  breaks  down 
barriers  and  resistance  to  new  ideas  and 
feelings,”  says  Ken.  “Also,  one  is  challenged 
to  experience  a wider  spectrum  of  depen- 
dence in  relationships  with  others.” 

In  its  purpose  statement,  the  new  retreat 
center  aims  to:  (1)  Present  Jesus  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord  and  foster  a spirit  of 
acceptance  ...  (of  others).  (2)  Provide  pro- 
grams and  resources  that  nurture  . . . build 
family  unity,  strengthen  congregations, 
and  equip  for  service.  (3)  Provide  oppor- 
tunities ...  to  encounter  God  as  Creator, 
and  gain  ...  a sense  of  environmental 
responsibility.  (4)  Encourage  . . . respect 
for  others  . . . creativity  . . . spirit  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  for  God’s  love.  (5)  Provide 
resources  . . . for  congregational  out- 
reach.— Norman  Teague 


Churches  involved 
in  campus  ministry 
hold  first  colloquy 

University  Mennonite  Church  of  State 
College,  Pa.,  participated  in  the  Covenant- 
ing Congregations  Colloquy,  which  was 
held  on  Monday  evenings  for  two  months 
recently.  It  was  developed  and  presented 
by  the  United  Ministry  at  Penn  State 
University  as  an  adult  education  opportu- 
nity for  its  “covenanting  congregations” — 
those  churches  in  the  local  community  that 
support  United  Ministry. 

Held  at  St.  Paul’s  United  Methodist 
Church,  the  colloquy  consisted  of  two 
courses:  “Faith  at  the  Workplace”  and 
“What  Time  Is  It?”  In  the  former,  a phy- 
sician, a university  administrator,  an  ac- 
tress, and  an  architect  discussed  how  their 
Christian  faith  affects  their  work  and  the 
decisions  they  make.  The  latter  course  was 
a study  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

About  50  people  attended  the  colloquy, 
which  United  Ministry  hopes  will  be  an 
annual  event.  United  Ministry  is  supported 
by  the  American  Baptist  Churches,  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  Society  of  Friends,  Men- 
nonite Church,  Presbyterian  Church 
(USA),  United  Church  of  Christ,  and 
United  Methodist  Church. 

— Krista  Weidner 


Los  Angeles  churches 
hear  about  uniqueness 
of  Anabaptism 

More  than  35  delegates  from  15  churches 
gathered  recently  for  the  fourth  annual 
members  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ana- 
baptists in  Los  Angeles.  The  sessions  were 
hosted  by  Jemaat  Kristen  Indonesia  Im- 
manuel and  Faith  Community  Church, 
both  of  Downey,  Calif. 

Paul  Hiebert,  a Mennonite  who  teaches 
at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in  nearby 
Pasadena,  spoke  on  the  “Uniqueness  of 
Anabaptism”  and  how  it  fits  into  an  urban 
context.  He  noted  several  stereotypes  of 
Anabaptists  which  no  longer  hold  true  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area.  One  is  that  Ana- 
baptists are  rural  farmers,  and  the  other  is 
that  Anabaptists  are  defined  ethnically  as 
German  or  Dutch. 

Hiebert  referred  to  the  change  which 
occurred  in  Acts  13  when  the  center  of  the 
church  moved  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch. 
With  an  ethnically  Jewish  Jerusalem  as  the 
center,  the  church  was  incapable  of  further 
expansion.  He  noted  that  when  God  chose 
a new  center,  expansion  was  again  possi- 
ble. Leadership  included  persons  from  a 
variety  of  backgrounds.  They  had  to  work 
at  getting  along.  Hiebert  raised  the  possi- 
bility of  God  choosing  a new  Mennonite 
center  such  as  Los  Angeles. 
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Hiebert  developed  three  themes  which 
show  the  Anabaptist  uniqueness:  (1)  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  the  frame  in  which  to 
understand  mission;  (2)  the  priesthood  of 
believers  in  a hermeneutical  community; 
and  (3)  the  development  of  theology  in  the 
community  of  believers. 

Following  the  presentation  by  Hiebert, 
the  delegates  entered  into  a period  of 
discussion.  Treasurer  Juan  Martinez  re- 
ported on  the  newly  developing  seminary 
extension  program.  The  Floyd  Lichti  Me- 
morial Fund  has  allowed  the  Council  of 
Anabaptists  in  Los  Angeles  to  initiate  it. 

Martinez  reminded  the  delegates  of  the 


operating  philosophy  for  all  CAL  minis- 
tries— they  need  to  be  self-supporting 
within  the  first  year  of  operation  or  be 
changed  or  eliminated.  The  seminary  ex- 
tension program  is  still  in  its  first  year  of 
operation  and  is  the  only  ministry  with  an 
operating  deficit. 

Stuart  Mallory,  co-administrator  of  Sha- 
lom Homes,  reported  on  that  year-old 
group  home  for  children.  Projections  for 
the  next  few  years  include  paying  off  all 
loans  and  starting  one  more  home. 

CAL  president  Allan  Yoder  presented  a 
proposal  for  separating  economic  develop- 
ment from  service  ministries,  which  are 


both  now  a part  of  Shalom  Ministries. 
Current  economic  development  initiatives 
include  Shalom  Maintenance,  a lawn-care 
route  operated  through  Voluntary  Service 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

A variety  of  reports  were  presented  from 
Shalom  Ministries.  Executive  director  Bar- 
bara Besson  said  the  lawn  route  has  grown 
to  151  customers.  Profits  last  year  of  about 
$5,000  will  be  used  for  new  equipment. 
Immigration  consultant  Rebeca  Jimenez 
Yoder  reminded  the  delegates  that  immi- 
gration is  a live  issue  in  many  CAL 
churches,  some  of  which  are  composed 
mainly  of  recently  arrived  refugees. 


Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


J.  Harold  Breneman,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Thanks  for  the  article  of  Feb.  20  by 
John  Drescher  (“The  Gospel:  Response 
and  Results”).  I would  like  to  see  more 
articles  dealing  with  biblical  doctrine. 

Also  I say  a hearty  Amen  to  Steve 
Dintaman’s  reply  to  “In  Memory  of  Em- 
mett Till”  .(Jan.  9)  in  the  Feb.  27  “Read- 
ers Say.”  I too  was  confused  by  the 
article  on  Till.  Let’s  never  equate  Jesus’ 
death  on  the  cross  with  political  emanci- 
pation. 


David  M.  Zehr,  Remsen,  N.Y. 

I would  like  to  respond  to  the  question 
suggested  by  Everett  J.  Thomas,  “Can 
the  church  survive  without  the  profes- 
sionalization of  its  leaders?”  (“Hear, 
Hear!”  Feb.  27).  The  original  question, 
so  aptly  addressed  by  Katie  Funk 
Wiebe,  “Can  the  Church  Survive  the  Pro- 
fessionalization of  its  Leaders?”  (July  4) 
is  both  timely  and  prophetic.  There  is  a 
far  greater  threat  to  a church  with  an  ed- 
ucated, professional  leadership  than  sim- 
ply that  of  a diminishing  involvement  in 
the  congregation  on  the  part  of  the  lay 
people.  It  is  that  an  insidious  arrogance 
often  accompanies  education,  and  semi- 
naiy  training  tends  to  denigrate  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  rather  than  to 
affirm  it. 

Paul  says  it  this  way:  “Knowledge 
puffs  up.”  Education  is  a valuable  tool. 
However,  it  is  of  more  importance  that 
our  leadership  be  humble  and  led  by  the 
Spirit  than  that  they  have  had  divinity 
degrees  conferred  on  them.  For  God  re- 
sists the  proud  and  gives  grace  to  the 
humble.  He  hides  things  from  the 
learned  and  clever  and  reveals  them  to 
little  children. 


Perhaps  a response  to  Brother 
Thomas’  question  may  be  deduced  from 
John  7:15.  Jesus  was  teaching,  and  the 
Jews  marveled  at  it  saying,  “How  is  it 
that  this  man  has  learning,  when  he  has 
never  studied?” 


Carl  S.  Keener,  State  College,  Pa. 

Kudos  to  Shirley  Kurtz  and  to  Gospel 
Herald  for  the  spirited  emphasis  on  ecol- 
ogy (Feb.  6).  There  is  no  question  that 
worldwide  environmental  degradation  is 
occurring  at  a rate  unparalleled  in 
human  history:  soil  erosion — 24  billion 
tons  per  year;  loss  of  forests — one  acre 
per  second;  loss  of  species — 75-100  per 
day;  increasing  desertification— 33  acres 
per  minute;  worldwide  increase  in  mean 
annual  temperature;  serious  pollution  of 
air,  sea,  and  land;  to  say  nothing  about 
the  projected  net  increase  of  over  90  mil- 
lion persons  per  year  in  the  ’90s.  With 
worldwide  grain  production  virtually  at  a 
standstill,  the  outlook  of  a satisfying  and 
sustainable  life  for  most  humans  is  grim 
indeed. 

As  never  before,  Christians  must  find 
ways  to  be  less  materialistic,  to  share 
more,  and  to  show  that  the  good  news 
applies  both  to  the  healing  of  souls  as 
well  as  to  the  fragile  ecosystems  in 
which  we,  alas,  are  the  destroying  bio- 
type. And  all  this  must  be  a part  of  the 
new  nonconformity  Stanley  Shenk  por- 
trayed so  eloquently  (Jan.  30). 


Art  Meyer,  Fresno,  Ohio 

I appreciated  Robert  Erck’s  response 
to  my  Dec.  19  article  on  Styrofoam 
(“Reader’s  Say,”  Feb.  6).  He  pointed  out 
that  the  assumption  in  the  article  that 
CFCs  are  still  being  used  in  Styrofoam 
manufacture  is  erroneous.  He  says  that 
use  of  the  ozone-depleting  CFCs  in  Sty- 
rofoam was  stopped  three  years  ago. 

A call  to  Citizens  Clearing  House  on 


Hazardous  Wastes,  a reputable  organiza- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  deals 
with  such  issues,  provided  the  following: 

1.  Use  of  CFCs  in  Styrofoam  was  not 
stopped  three  years  ago  as  assumed. 

2.  The  chemical  producers  of  CFCs  for 
the  food-packaging  industry  changed  the 
name  of  one  of  the  CFCs  used  for  years. 
The  food-packaging  industry  can  thus 
now  say  that  they  are  not  using  CFCs  as 
a blowing  agent  for  making  Styrofoam. 

As  Erck  suggests,  even  without  CFCs, 
Styrofoam  is  not  a good  product  to  use. 
It’s  encouraging  that  his  church  and 
many  others  are  eliminating  the  use  of 
Styrofoam. 


Howard  S.  Bauman,  Elmira,  Ont. 

Three  cheers  for  Stanley  C.  Shenk’s  ar- 
ticle “Whatever  Happened  to  Nonconfor- 
mity?” (Jan.  30).  Coming  as  it  does  from 
one  who  is  not  among  the  conservative 
right  gives  it  added  significance. 

After  an  absence  of  21  years  our  fam- 
ily again  lives  in  the  midst  of  several  con- 
servative Mennonite  groups.  I think  I 
know  why  we  (Stanley’s  group  of  Men- 
nonites  and  mine)  don’t  join  them  and 
conversely  why  they  don’t  feel  any  incli- 
nation to  join  us.  I wonder  if  our  nega- 
tive reaction  to  nonconformity  has 
resulted  in  us  being  nonconformed  to 
nonconformity.  I think  our  conservative 
Mennonite  friends  would  fault  us  on  our 
lack  of  modesty  on  the  part  of  both  men 
and  women,  especially  in  the  area  of 
summer  attire.  Have  we  been  molded  by 
the  world’s  standards  more  than  biblical 
standards? 

Again,  a hearty  thanks  to  Stanley  and 
Gospel  Herald  for  this  timely  article. 

May  God  give  us  the  wisdom,  courage, 
and  strength  to  mold  our  lives  and  con- 
duct according  to  biblical  principles. 

P.S.  to  Stanley:  At  this  point  in  time 
I’m  not  sure  what  you  mean  by  “meta- 
physical dualism,”  but  I’m  going  to  find 
out. 
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Mennoscope 


The  Hesston  College  campus  was  spared  by 
the  tornado  that  ripped  through  the  northern 
part  of  Hesston,  Kans.,  on  Mar.  13.  Hesston  was 
the  hardest-hit  area  in  a 100-mile-long  path  of 
destruction  that  missed  the  campus  by  three 
blocks.  At  least  100  people  were  injured  in 
Hesston,  which  has  a population  of  3,000,  and 
300  were  left  homeless.  Two  people  were  killed 
outside  the  town,  including  a Mennonite  farm 
woman  near  Goessel.  Nearly  half  of  Hesston 
sustained  damage,  including  100  homes.  (One  of 
them  is  the  home  of  Hesston  College  president 
Kirk  Alliman.)  One  of  the  town’s  four  Mennonite 
churches  was  damaged^the  two-year-old  build- 
ing of  Hesston  Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 
Several  Mennonite-owned  businesses  were  de- 
stroyed, most  notably  Kropf  Lumber  Company. 
“It  is  amazing  there  were  not  a lot  of  fatalities,” 
said  Robert  Schrag,  editor  of  Mennonite  Weekly 
Review,  published  in  nearby  Newton,  which  es- 
caped damage.  “I’m  sure  the  sirens  and  other 
warnings  saved  many  lives.”  He  said  this  was 
the  worst  tornado  ever  to  hit  a heavily  Menno- 
nite area  in  Kansas. 

Construction  will  begin  on  a multiuse  facil- 
ity for  Western  Mennonite  High  School  near 
Salem,  Oreg.,  in  April.  It  will  be  ready  for  use 
sometime  during  the  1990-91  school  year.  The 
facility  will  include  a chapel  with  a seating 
capacity  of  266,  four  classrooms,  an  archives 
room  for  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  a fellowship 
hall,  and  a guidance  counsel  office.  The  chapel 
will  be  shared  with  other  groups,  including 
Western  Mennonite  Church.  Volunteers  will 
provide  an  important  part  of  the  labor  force  for 
the  $600,000  project.  The  facility  was  designed 
by  LeRoy  Troyer  Associates  of  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

The  one-year-old  Mennonite  Association 
for  Retired  Persons  launched  its  educa- 
tional program  recently  with  27  students  en- 
rolled in  three  courses  in  Goshen,  Ind. 
— “Beginning  Spanish,”  “Conversationally 
Speaking,”  and  “Revelation:  Bible  Study.”  Beu- 
lah Gonzalez,  teacher  of  the  Spanish-language 
course  that  has  an  age  range  of  30  to  65,  finds 
all  of  her  students  progressing  well.  In  the  other 
two  classes,  top  age  94,  concentration  and  inter- 
est is  higher  than  in  many  college  classrooms. 
The  retired  association  is  ready  to  help  other 
communities  start  courses.  More  information  is 
available  from  A1  Albrecht  at  Mennonite  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons,  Box  1245,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515. 

Mennonites  are  urged  to  pray  and  work  for 
the  Conciliar  Process  for  Justice,  Peace, 
and  the  Integrity  of  Creation.  The  call  comes 
from  the  International  Mennonite  Peace  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  six-year  effort  sponsored 
by  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Churches 
around  the  world  participated  in  the  study  pro- 
cess, which  culminated  in  a major  convocation 
in  Seoul,  South  Korea,  Mar.  6-12.  Several  Men- 
nonite representatives  were  present.  Churches 
were  then  challenged  to  implement  the  vision 
that  emerged  from  that  event. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  ear- 
marked $60,000  for  relief  projects  in  Roma- 
nia. Half  of  that  is  for  high-quality  vegetable 
seeds  for  rural  families  who  have  small  gardens. 
About  $20,000  is  for  medical  and  dental  equip- 
ment. And  the  remainder  is  for  wheat,  sugar, 
rice,  cheese,  and  baby  food.  The  supplies  will 
be  distributed  to  45,000  people  in  the  Curtici 
area  by  a local  inter-church  committee.  The 
Romanian  people  are  recovering  from  the  hard- 


“Good interest.”  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  students  Lloyd  Gingerich 
and  Jewel  Mohler  discuss  openings  in 
domestic  and  overseas  service  with 
Sheila  Haller  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Representatives  of  11 
church  agencies  who  set  up  displays 
in  the  Greeting  Hall  of  the  Campus 
Center  reported  “good  interest”  from 
students  during  EMC’s  recent  Mis- 
sion/Service Days.  College  assembly 
programs  that  week  tied  into  the  em- 
phasis. Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul 
Longacre  shared  insights  from  a two- 
year  around-the-world  assignment 
with  Mennonite  mission/service  agen- 
cies, asking  church  people  what  they 
want  to  tell  North  Americans  about 
mission  and  service  from  their  per- 
spectives. Mission/Service  Days  are 
sponsored  twice  a year  on  campus  by 
the  Office  of  Career  Planning  and 
Placement. 


ships  under  the  dictatorship  of  Nicolae 
Ceausescu,  who  was  overthrown  in  December. 

Gifts  of  love  for  other  countries  on  Val- 
entine’s Day.  That’s  what  the  children  of  Lo- 
cust Grove  Mennonite  School  of  Smoketown, 
Pa.,  did.  They  collected  more  than  $3,000  by 
doing  community  service  projects  and  by  baby- 
sitting, cleaning,  cooking,  and  doing  other 
chores.  The  money  was  then  presented  to  a 
representative  from  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee for  use  in  a honeybee  project  in  Vietnam 
and  for  the  hurricane-damaged  roof  of  a Men- 
nonite school  in  Puerto  Rico.  Locust  Grove  has 
had  Valentine’s  Day  giving  projects  for  over  30 
years. 


A Youth  Evangelism  Service  team  is  avail- 
able for  ministry  in  May,  June,  and  July.  The 
seven-member  team,  made  up  of  Americans  and 
Tanzanians,  is  slated  to  go  to  Tanzania  in 
August.  It  can  present  programs  in  churches  and 
to  youth  groups  and  do  service  projects.  The 
YES  team  will  be  in  the  eastern  United  States 
in  May  and  June.  In  July  it  would  welcome 
invitations  en  route  to  Assembly  12  of  Menno- 
nite World  Conference  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  There 
the  team  will  assist  in  workshops,  participate  in 
music  and  drama,  and  talk  about  cross-cultural 
missions.  YES  is  a program  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  The  Tanzanian  team  can 
be  contacted  through  Dan  Hoellwarth  at  East- 
ern Board,  Box  128,  Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone 
717-898-2251. 

The  future  of  a Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee jute  paper  project  in  Bangladesh  looks 
bright,  says  MCC  worker  Bill  Green.  The  paper, 
handmade  by  underprivileged  women,  is  gaining 
popularity  as  customers  realize  its  beauty  and 
value.  “It  appears  to  be  one  of  those  rare  cases 
where  the  world  is  beating  a path  to  the  factory 
door  of  a project  employing  hitherto  unknown, 
uncared-for  women  who  were  deemed  of  little 
value,”  says  Green,  who  is  from  Philadelphia. 


Elam  Peachey  has  resigned  as  principal  of 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School 

in  Lansdale,  Pa.,  effective  in  June.  He  has  been 
a member  of  the  faculty  for  23  years,  including 
11  years  as  principal.  He  is  currently  on  sabbat- 
ical leave,  developing  Bible  curriculum  materials 
for  Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Council 
and  taking  courses  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries.  Elaine  Moyer  is  filling  in  as 
principal  this  year. 

Five  Hesston  College  nursing  students  im- 
mersed themselves  in  Native  American  cul- 
ture during  a recent  three-week  transcultural 
nursing  seminar  in  Tuba  City,  Ariz.  They  worked 
at  an  Indian  hospital  and  learned  the  ways  of 
the  Navajos  and  the  Hopis.  The  five  students 
were  accompanied  by  instructor  Joyce  Huber. 
Hesston  has  offered  the  seminar  for  the  past  13 
years. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  alumni  pho- 
nothon  exceeded  its  $90,000  fund-raising 
goal  for  the  second  straight  year.  During  a 
10-day  period,  students  and  faculty  called 
alumni  and  raised  $96,580  in  pledges  for  the 
EMC  annual  fund.  There  were  481  new  contrib- 
utors— an  all-time  high.  Five  students  received 
scholarships  ranging  from  $400  to  $800  for  gar- 
nering the  largest  number  of  pledges. 

“Jesus  calls  us  to  go  beyond  Camelot,”  said 
Tim  Martin  to  students  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite High  School  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  during 
Spiritual  Renewal  Week.  Martin’s  Camelot 
theme  derives  from  the  image  of  utopian  society 
popular  during  the  Kennedy  presidency.  He  said 
that  only  Jesus  can  help  make  the  world  an  ideal 
place,  through  love  and  compassion.  Martin,  the 
former  youth  minister  for  Lancaster  Conference, 
is  currently  pastor  of  a new  church  in  Elkton, 
Va. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Herb  Troyer  will  become  pastor  of  Bonney- 
ville  Mennonite  Church,  Bristol,  Ind.,  in  July. 
He  is  currently  pastor  of  Michigan  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church,  Pigeon,  Mich. 

• Ananda  Sairsingh  was  licensed  and  in- 
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stalled  as  pastor  of  Mountain  View  Mennonite 
Church,  Upland,  Calif.,  and  church  planter  Tor 
Asian-American  House  Fellowship  on  Feb.  17. 

• Mario  Bustos  will  become  pastor  of  Valpa- 
raiso (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church  in  June.  He  served 
previously  as  a church  planter  in  El  Paso,  Tex. 

• James  Sebastian  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Oak  Terrace  Mennonite  Church,  Blountstown, 
Fla.,  on  Feb.  18.  He  succeeds  John  Eberly,  who 
has  been  incapacitated  by  a stroke. 

•Jess  King,  David  Sommers,  and  Timothy 
Sommers  were  ordained  as  pastors  of  Bethany 
Mennonite  Church,  Hartville,  Ohio,  on  Dec.  10. 
Licensed  in  1987,  they  succeed  John  Gingerich, 
who  continues  as  part  of  the  pastoral  team. 

• Gordon  Myers  will  become  pastor  of  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  Ashley,  Mich.,  in  June.  He 
succeeds  Robert  McKelvey. 

• Daniel  Johnston  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Wellman  (Iowa)  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  21. 
He  has  been  the  pastor  of  that  congregation  for 
over  a year. 

•Pearl  Hartz  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
interim  pastor  and  church  planter  for  Mennonite 
Fellowship  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  Feb.  17. 

• John  Augustine,  Brenda  Isaacs,  and  Richard 
Reese  were  licensed  and  installed  as  associate 
pastors  at  Calvary  Christian  Fellowship  Church, 
Inglewood,  Calif.,  on  Feb.  17.  Their  areas  of 
responsibility  are  evangelism,  women,  and  visi- 
tation, respectively. 

•Kenneth  McIntosh  was  licensed  and  in- 
stalled as  associate  pastor  of  Faith  Community 
Church,  Downey,  Calif.,  on  Feb.  17. 

• Tim  Cooper  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
associate  pastor  of  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Mennonite 
Church  on  Feb.  17.  His  area  of  responsibility  is 
peace  and  justice. 


Black  awareness.  James  Isaacs 
(left)  and  Roger  Culberson  of  Los  An- 
geles were  on  the  Hesston  College 
campus  recently  as  part  of  Black 
Awareness  Week.  Isaacs  is  a Menno- 
nite pastor,  and  Culberson  is  a Men- 
nonite school  principal.  They  led  a 
Wednesday-evening  campus  worship 
service  and  a Thursday-morning 
chapel  program.  Students  responded 
enthusiastically  to  the  two,  both  of 
whom  are  also  musicians  who  express 
themselves  through  black  gospel 
music. 


Coming  events: 

• Mennonite  High  School  Choir  Festival,  Mar. 
31-Apr.  1,  in  Kitchener,  Ont.  The  28th  annual 
event  is  hosted  this  year  by  Rockway  Mennonite 
Collegiate.  Rehearsals  will  be  held  on  the  first 
day,  and  performances  will  be  on  the  second  day 
at  The  Centre  in  the  Square.  More  than  500 
students  from  13  schools  will  be  involved.  The 
guest  conductor  is  Bethel  College  music  profes- 
sor Maries  Preheim.  Also  participating  is  a 
40-piece  orchestra  representing  the  13  schools. 
The  event  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Second- 
ary Education  Council.  More  information  from 
Rockway  at  110  Doon  Rd.,  Kitchener,  ON  N2G 
3C8;  phone  519-743-5209. 

• National  Celebration  of  Conscience,  Aug.  3-5, 
in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  It  commemorates  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Congress’s  passage  of 
the  Burke /Wadsworth  Act,  which  provided  legal 
provisions  for  conscientious  objectors  to  mili- 
tary service.  Among  the  sponsors  of  the  event  is 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace  Sec- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  national  celebration, 
regional  events  will  be  held  in  Indiana,  Kansas, 
and  California.  More  information  from  Peace 
Section  at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone 
717-859-1151. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Executive  director,  Naaman  Center, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.  Naaman  Center  is  a new 
drug/alcohol  intensive  outpatient  treatment  pro- 
gram that  is  currently  under  development.  It  is 
operated  by  an  interdenominational  board  ac- 
countable to  Lancaster  Conference.  Qualifica- 
tions include  a master’s  degree  in  social  work, 
psychology,  or  a related  field,  and  administrative 
experience  in  chemical-dependency  treatment 
services.  Certified  addictions  counselor  status  is 
preferred.  Send  resume  to  board  chairman  Leon 
Hoover  at  1761  Windv  Hill  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA 
17602. 

• Math  and  science  teacher,  Greenwood  (Del.) 
Mennonite  School,  starting  in  the  fall.  Contact 
Gerald  Yoder  at  the  school,  R.  1,  Box  62-C, 
Greenwood,  DE  19950;  phone  302-349-4131. 

Special  meetings:  Stan  Shirk,  Lyndhurst,  Va., 
at  Dayton,  Va.,  Apr.  1-8.  Richard  Bartholomew, 
North  Lima,  Ohio,  at  Sonnenberg,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Apr.  8-10. 


New  members 


Leetonia,  Ohio:  Mike  Witmer. 

North  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Judith 
Baer,  Thomas  Holland,  and  Earl  Miller. 
Willow  Springs,  Tiskilwa,  111.:  Linda  Ernst. 
Beaverdam,  Corry,  Pa.:  Lisa  Follett. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

King-Drescher.  Barry  King,  Mechanicsville, 
Va.,  and  Susan  Drescher,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Park  View  cong.,  by  Owen  Burkholder,  Nov.  25. 

Stauffer-Sitler.  Bernard  Stauffer  and  Connie 
Sitler,  both  of  Tofield,  Alta.,  Salem  cong.,  by 
Levi  Smoker,  Feb.  3. 

Zimmerman-Lawrence.  Kevin  L.  Zimmer- 
man and  Shirl  L.  Lawrence,  both  of  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  by  Leroy  Martin,  Feb.  25. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bachman,  Yvonne,  Conestoga,  Pa.,  second 
child,  Anneliese  Colleen,  Jan.  29. 

Bishop,  Alexander  and  Rosa  (Guerra), 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Alexandra  Rosa  Maydee,  Feb.  16. 

Burkholder,  Perry  and  Debbie  (Viets),  Stu- 
arts Draft,  Va.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Cheran  Kate,  Feb.  19. 

Byler,  David  and  Karen  (Harmon),  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio,  first  child  Colin  Lee,  Mar.  1. 

Cowherd,  Don  and  Pam  (Showalter),  Fishers- 
ville,  Va.,  second  son,  Adam  Bryce,  Feb.  14. 

Dove,  David  and  Alicia  (Hottinger),  Broad- 
way, Va.,  first  child,  Kenton  David,  Feb.  22. 

Eickholt,  Bill  and  Ronda  (Troyer),  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Stephanie  Ann,  Nov.  30. 

Fuglie,  Dave  and  Rhonda  (Stauffer),  Saudi 
Arabia,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Denay 
Marie,  Feb.  12. 

Helmuth,  Ed  and  Julie  (Hamsher),  Broad- 
view Heights,  Ohio,  first  child,  Tiffany  Eliza- 
beth, Feb.  2. 

Kauffman,  Galen  and  Betty  Jean  (Owen), 
Surrey,  N.Dak.,  first  child,  Samuel  Galen,  Nov. 
30. 

Litwiller,  Cliff  and  Nancy  (Quisenberry), 
Hopedale,  111.,  third  child,  second  son,  Chauncy 
Joe,  Mar.  1. 

Mansfield,  Richard  and  Ruth  (Johns), 
Fishersville,  Va.,  first  son,  Nathan  Johns;  born 
Jan.  29,  received  for  adoption  Jan.  30. 

Martin,  Charles  and  JoAnn  (Nussbaum), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew 
Charles,  Feb.  21. 

Picton,  Mark  and  Debbie  (Harrison),  Wash- 
ington, 111.,  second  daughter,  Emma  Claire,  Feb. 
20. 

Richards,  Jay  and  Becky  (Kissell),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Margaret 
Edie,  Feb.  1. 

Roe,  Roy  and  Laura  (Stuckey),  Morton,  111., 
second  child,  first  son,  Austin  Paul,  Feb.  15. 

Sauder,  Kevin  and  Sandra  (Schoepf), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Matthew  Erie,  Jan. 
9. 

Shaw,  Rob  and  Pam  (Mullett),  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Brittany  Ro- 
chelle, Feb.  23. 

Spory,  Brian  and  Debbie  (Yauneridge), 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Craig 
Daniel,  Feb.  22. 

Yoder,  Todd  and  Kathleen  (Schertz),  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  first  child,  Adrienne  Claire,  Feb.  20. 


Obituaries 


Brubaker,  Dorcas  M.,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Rhoda  (Spicher)  Brubaker,  was  born  at 
Rockton,  Pa.,  July  28,  1920;  died  of  cancer  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  Feb.  24,  1990;  aged  79.  Surviving 
are  2 brothers  (Carl  and  John)  and  3 sisters  (Elva 
Dilts,  Velma  Oswald,  and  Mary  Mumaw).  She 
was  a member  of  Wooster  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  27,  in 
charge  of  Wayne  A.  Nitzsche;  interment  in  Sher- 
wood Memorial  Gardens. 

Cross,  Sylvia  Ann,  was  born  at  Grabill,  Ind., 
Sept.  25,  1921;  died  of  cancer  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
Feb.  23,  1990;  aged  68.  On  June  4,  1944,  she  was 
married  to  Howard  Cross,  who  died  on  Nov.  16, 
1987.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Robert  and  Gary) 
and  4 grandsons.  She  was  a member  of  North 
Goshen  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
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vices  were  held  on  Feb.  27,  in  charge  of  Harvey 
Chupp  and  Jerry  Wittrig;  interment  in  Miller 
Cemetery. 

Dehorty,  Margaret  Walls,  daughter  of  Wal- 
ter and  Martha  (Richards)  Walls,  was  born  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Jan.  7,  1910;  died  at  Ashe 
Memorial  Hospital,  Jefferson,  N.C.,  Feb.  14, 

1990;  aged  80.  She  was  married  to  

Dehorty,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Susan  Woods),  one  son  (Ken- 
neth McAbee),  5 grandchildren,  5 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mabelle  Henze). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  West  Jefferson 
Cemetery  on  Feb.  17,  in  charge  of  Larry  Shep- 
herd. 

Fohrman,  Lester  B.,  son  of  Harvey  B.  and 
Ida  (Baker)  Fohrman,  was  born  Nov.  29,  1908; 
died  of  respiratory  arrest  at  Mennonite  Home, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1990;  aged  81.  He  was  a 
member  of  Lyndon  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Groff  s Funeral  Home  on 
Jan.  4,  in  charge  of  Paul  K.  Brenneman;  inter- 
ment in  Centerville  EUB  Cemetery. 

Gahler,  Lester  E.,  son  of  John  and  Johanna 
(Ziegler)  Gahler,  was  born  in  Needy,  Oreg.,  Nov. 
5,  1914;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Anaheim,  Calif., 
Feb.  18,  1990;  aged  75.  Surviving  are  4 sisters 
(Clara  Gingerich,  Hilda  Reist,  Dorothy  Miller, 
and  Bertha  Kenagy)  and  one  brother  (Vernon). 
He  was  a member  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  23,  in 
charge  of  Del  Hershberger;  interment  in  Zion 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Heatwole,  Ressie  Rhodes,  daughter  of  John 
A.  and  Hettie  (Heatwole)  Rhodes,  was  born  in 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  Feb.  28,  1902;  died  at 
Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Feb.  16,  1990;  aged  87.  On  Dec.  24,  1926, 
she  was  married  to  Frank  D.  Heatwole,  who  died 
Sept.  8,  1973.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Raymond, 
Harry,  and  Leo).  She  was  a member  of  Harri- 
sonburg Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Feb.  19,  in  charge  of  Samuel 
Janzen  and  Steve  Yoder;  interment  in  Dayton 
Cemetery. 

King,  Mary,  daughter  of  David  S.  and  Bar- 
bara (Kauffman)  King,  was  born  at  Larned, 
Kans.,  Sept.  1,  1904;  died  at  Harrisonville,  Mo., 
Feb.  13,  1990;  aged  85.  Surviving  are  2 sisters 
(May  Rushly  and  Ruth  Rushly).  She  was  a 
member  of  Sycamore  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  17,  in 
charge  of  Dennis  Ernest;  interment  in  Clearfork 
Cemetery. 

Kuhns,  Sam  P.,  was  born  at  White  Cloud, 
Mich.,  Apr.  18,  1908;  died  at  LuAnn  Nursing 
Home,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Feb.  19,  1990;  aged  81. 
On  Nov.  21,  1940,  he  was  married  to  Arlene  K. 
Bowen,  who  died  Feb.  19,  1989.  Surviving  is  one 
daughter  (Shirley).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
4 brothers  (Henry,  Eli,  Martin,  and  William).  He 
was  a member  of  North  Main  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  21,  in  charge  of  Duncan  Smith;  interment 
in  Bremen  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Melvin  Sauder,  son  of  C.  Z.  and  Della 
(Kurtz)  Mast,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
June  8,  1924;  died  of  cancer  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Feb.  23,  1990;  aged  65.  On  Oct.  19,  1946,  he  was 
married  to  Amy  Joyce  Taylor,  who,  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Harold  R.,  Herbert  L.,  and 
Harlan  L.),  one  daughter  (Lois  M.  Dick),  9 
grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (John  H.  and 
David  K.).  He  was  a member  of  Conestoga 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  27,  in  charge  of  Harvey  Z.  Stoltzfus 
and  Nathan  Stoltzfus;  interment  in  Pine  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Mishler,  Dorothy  I.,  daughter  of  Alpheus 
and  Emily  (Beller)  Miller,  was  born  in  Shickley, 
Nebr.,  Aug.  28,  1913;  died  suddenly  of  a heart 
attack  at  her  home  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Feb.  23, 
1990;  aged  76.  On  Aug.  17,  1941,  she  was  married 


to  Robert  Mishler,  who  died  on  June  15,  1984. 
Surviving  are  3 sons  (Grant,  Stephen,  and  Fred- 
erick), 2 daughters  (Patricia  and  Nancy  Harri- 
son), 7 grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  3 
brothers  (Don  0.,  Harold,  and  Austin  Miller), 
and  one  sister  (Louise  Brenneman).  She  was  a 
member  of  Wellman  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  26,  in  charge 
of  Dan  Johnston;  interment  in  Wellman  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Norris,  John  O.,  son  of  Joe  and  Lillie  (Slutz) 
Norris,  was  born  in  Magnolia,  Ohio,  Jan.  24, 
1908;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Jan.  24,  1908;  aged  82.  On  June  5,  1929,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Howenstine,  who  died  on  Nov. 
24,  1961.  On  July  20,  1963,  he  was  married  to 
Zelda  Linder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Glen  Norris),  one  daughter  (JoAnn 
Paul),  5 grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Nancy  Gordon  and  Ruth  Larson). 
He  was  a member  of  Beech  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  on 
Feb.  21,  in  charge  of  Howard  Schmidt,  and  at 
Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio,  on 
Feb.  24,  in  charge  of  Paul  D.  Brunner;  interment 
in  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Richer,  Mary  Aeschliman,  daughter  of  The- 
ophilus  and  Fannie  (Vonier)  Aeschliman,  was 
born  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  Aug.  14,  1886;  died  at 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Feb.  19, 1990;  aged  103.  On  Mar. 
19,  1908,  she  was  married  to  Henry  Richer,  who 
died  in  March  1963.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Walter 
and  Willard),  one  daughter  (Florence  As- 
chliman),  16  grandchildren,  36  great-grandchil- 
dren, 10  great-great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Lucinda  Richer^.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Raymond).  She  was  a member 
of  North  Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Feb.  22,  in  charge  of 
Lavon  Welty;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Nancy  Schwartzentruber,  daughter 
of  Joel  and  Elizabeth  (Brenneman)  Schwartz- 
entruber, was  born  in  Petersburg,  Ont.,  Apr.  21, 
1894;  died  at  Maples  Home  for  Seniors, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  Feb.  13,  1990;  aged  95.  On  Nov. 
22,  1922,  she  was  married  to  Nicolas  L.  Roth, 
who  died  in  1961.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Verdella  Harloff  and  Orpha  Fraser),  8 grand- 
children, and  17  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Steinmann  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  17,  in 
charge  of  Elmer  Schwartzentruber  and  Fred 
Lichti;  spring  interment  in  Steinmann  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Rutt,  Walter  N.,  died  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  Feb. 
16,  1990;  aged  91.  He  was  married  to  Gladys  M. 

, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 

(Herman  Rutt  and  Clyde  Buford  Strong),  3 
grandchildren,  and  4 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  Gulf  Haven  Mennonite  Church 
where  a memorial  service  was  held  in  charge  of 
George  Reno;  interment  in  Gulf  Haven  Ceme- 
tery. 

Schmidt,  Harvey  F.,  son  of  Fred  B.  and 
Mathilda  (Wedel)  Schmidt,  was  born  at  Pawnee 
Rock,  Kans.,  Oct.  14,  1906;  died  at  Greensburg, 
Kans.,  Feb.  16,  1990;  aged  83.  On  Dec.  5,  1931, 
he  was  married  to  Beatrice  Smith,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Kenneth  Howard), 
one  daughter  (Judith  Ann  Selzer),  6 grandchil- 
dren, 2 great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Frank),  and  2 sisters  (Pearl  Schmidt  and  Grace 
Unruh).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Lee),  2 brothers  (Fred  and  Edward),  and  2 
sisters  (Minnie  Johnson  and  Louise  Unruh).  He 
was  a member  of  Greensburg  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  19,  in  charge  of  Chuck  Lyon  and  Milton 
Unruh;  interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Shank,  Beulah  Marie,  daughter  of  Frank 
and  Verna  (Snyder)  Shank,  was  born  at  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  Sept.  16,  1915;  died  at  Myerstown, 
Pa.;  aged  74.  Surviving  are  4 brothers  (Ralph, 


Will,  Glenn,  and  Lyle)  and  3 sisters  (Hazel 
Hooley,  Velma  Shank,  and  Thelma  Shank).  She 
was  a member  of  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church, 
Hubbard,  Oreg.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Richland  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  13  and 
at  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Hubbard,  Oreg.,  on 
Jan.  17,  in  charge  of  Maynard  Headings  and 
James  Roth;  interment  in  Hopewell  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Short,  Mary  Eicher,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Emma  (Wyse)  Eicher,  was  born  at  Stryker,  Ohio, 
May  15,  1894;  died  at  Defiance  (Ohio)  Hospital, 
Feb.  23,  1990;  aged  95.  On  Feb.  7,  1919,  she  was 
married  to  Forrest  Short,  who  died  on  Sept.  9, 
1985.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Genevera  Brink 
and  Dolores  Kuenzli),  4 grandchildren,  7 great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Clara  Short),  and  one 
brother  (Amos  Eicher).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  a daughter  (Donelda).  She  was  a 
member  of  Pine  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  25,  in 
charge  of  Earl  Stuckey;  interment  in  Lockport 
Cemetery. 

Smeltzer,  Myrtle  Grosh,  daughter  of  Oliver 
P.  and  Emma  (Garber)  Grosh,  was  born  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  July  23,  1895;  died  at  Greencroft 
Nursing  Center,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  17,  1990; 
aged  94.  On  July  3,  1923,  she  was  married  to 
Calvin  B.  Smeltzer,  who  died  in  November  1959. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mabel  Steiner  and 
Lois  King),  3 sons  (Samuel,  Walter,  and  Carl),  2 
stepsons  (Clyde  and  Loyal),  28  grandchildren, 
38  great-grandchildren,  great-great-grandchil- 
dren,  and  one  sister  (Ida  Weaver).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son,  4 grandchildren, 
2 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  She  was  a member  of 
Olive  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  20,  in  charge  of  Dale  Shenk, 
Carl  Smeltzer,  Walter  Smeltzer,  and  Elno 
Steiner;  interment  in  Olive  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  22-24 

Conference  on  Menno  Simons,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  23-24 
Vision  95  Mid-Course  Review,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Mar.  26-27 
Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Freeport,  111.,  Mar.  30-31 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Apr.  5-7 
Churchwide  Youth  Council,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Apr.  19-24 
Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  22 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission  Leaders 
Meeting,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  22-25 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Apr.  29 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
3-4 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
May  4-5 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly.  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  May  4-6 

Franconia  Conference  spring  assembly,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  May  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference,  May  5-6 
Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
May  12 

Mennonite  Church  Historical  Committee,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
15-16 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  commencement,  Irwin,  Ohio,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  19 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  1 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Lutherans  shift  power  in  churches 
toward  Africa  and  Asia 

Lutheran  World  Federation,  an  umbrella 
organization  representing  105  Lutheran 
churches  worldwide,  has  adopted  a new 
constitution  that  shifts  power  away  from 
churches  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  to- 
ward those  in  the  South.  Meeting  in 
Curitiba,  Brazil,  at  the  federation’s  eighth 
world  assembly,  delegates  adopted  the 
constitution  by  exactly  the  two-thirds  mar- 
gin required  for  approval.  The  vote  was 
marred  by  allegations  by  two  African  del- 
egates that  attempts  were  made  by  oppo- 
nents of  restructuring  to  influence  the 
African  vote  by  threatening  to  withdraw 
support  for  their  churches  if  they  did  not 
oppose  the  restructuring  plan. 

Supporters  of  the  new  constitution  said 
shifts  in  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
developed  and  underdeveloped  nations 
would  underscore  the  federation’s  view  of 
itself  as  a “communion  of  equals.”  In  ad- 
dition, supporters  said  the  restructuring 
would  save  money  by  reducing  the  size  of 
the  governing  structure  and  staff  and  by 
reducing  the  number  of  governing  body 
meetings.  They  predicted,  too,  that  the 
restructuring  would  result  in  better  pro- 
gram coordination.  Opponents  claimed  the 
new  structure  might  result  in  too  much 
centralization  of  authority  and  adversely 
affect  women  and  youth. 


Firings  of  Southern  Baptist  pastors 
said  to  be  an  epidemic 

The  firing  of  Southern  Baptist  pastors — 
referred  to  in  denomination  parlance  as 
“forced  termination” — has  become  an  ep- 
idemic, according  to  several  recent  studies. 
A study  conducted  by  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Sunday  School  Board  found  that  more 
than  2,100  Southern  Baptist  ministers 
were  fired  during  an  18-month  period. 
That  meant  an  average  of  116  per  month, 
a 31  percent  increase  over  a similar  survey 
conducted  in  1984.  A study  conducted  for 
the  Missouri  Baptist  Convention  found 
that  at  least  53  Southern  Baptist  ministers 
in  the  state  have  experienced  forced  ter- 
minations in  the  past  three  years. 

While  ministers  of  other  denominations, 
like  the  United  Methodist  and  Episcopal 
churches,  can  appeal  to  their  bishops  for 
reassignment  when  things  get  rocky,  Bap- 
tist preachers  are  wholly  under  the  power 
of  their  congregations.  Under  tax  law,  min- 
isters are  self-employed  and  don’t  qualify 
for  unemployment  compensation,  which 
makes  a forced  termination  a financial 
hardship  to  pastors  and  their  families. 


Some  observers  feel  the  trend  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  reflects  an 
increasingly  educated  and  demanding 
“consumer”  who  wants  the  pastor  to  pro- 
vide entertainment  from  the  pulpit,  com- 
fort at  the  bedside,  and  sound  manage- 
ment in  the  board  room. 

Ernest  White,  director  of  the  Dehoney 
Center  that  conducted  the  Missouri  study, 
said,  “I  would  hope  for  churches  and  pas- 
tors both  to  be  more  careful  in  their  orig- 
inal covenanting  together  and  in  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  sever  those  cove- 
nants.” 


British  churches  oppose  repatriation 
of  Vietnamese  ‘boat  people’ 

A broad  coalition  of  church  groups  has 
mounted  a campaign  to  challenge  the  Brit- 
ish government  policy  that  is  forcibly  re- 
patriating thousands  of  Vietnamese  “boat 
people”  now  in  detention  camps  in  Hong 
Kong,  a British  colony.  Called  the  “Evan- 
gelical Alliance,”  the  coalition  was  formed 
to  address  the  boat-people  issue  and  draws 
representation  from  virtually  all  of  the 
country’s  major  Christian  groups. 

Britain  claims  it  plans  to  repatriate  only 
those  boat  people  who  are  not  true  refu- 
gees. As  defined  by  the  United  Nations, 
“refugees”  are  persons  outside  their  coun- 
try who  have  “a  well-founded  fear  of  per- 
secution” on  political,  ethnic,  religious,  or 
other  grounds.  One  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance’s  major  concerns  is  the  status  of 
orphans.  Officials  estimate  there  are  about 
57,000  boat  people  who  have  taken  refuge 
in  Hong  Kong.  One  Evangelical  Alliance 
representative  claimed  there  could  be  as 
many  as  2,000-3,000  orphans  among  the 
boat  people,  a figure  that  British  authori- 
ties dispute. 


East  German  irony:  members  slack  off 
as  churches  take  leading  role 

It  is  an  irony  worthy  of  the  opening  of 
the  Berlin  Wall.  Just  as  the  leaders  of  East 
German  Protestant  churches  have 
achieved  a status  and  taken  on  public 
political  roles  unimaginable  a year  ago, 
interest  in  everyday  church  life  has 
dropped  off.  According  to  church  officials, 
the  very  freedoms  that  have  allowed  the 
churches  to  take  a prominent  role  in  re- 
fashioning East  Germany  have  also  permit- 
ted those  who  sought  intellectual  refuge 
and  freedom  of  thought  in  the  church  to 
investigate  other  disciplines  and  institu- 
tions. 

Last  year,  the  Protestant  church  was  a 
focal  point  for  organizers  challenging  the 
old  communist  regime.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  overthrow  of  a 40-year-old  system  of 
government  and  the  opening  of  the  Berlin 
Wall,  the  church  emerged  as  a credible 


voice  amid  the  social  upheaval.  It  was 
invited  to  convene  a round-table  series  of 
meetings  among  political  groups  as  a way 
of  easing  transition  to  a new  form  of  gov- 
ernment. On  one  of  the  most  controversial 
issues  of  the  day,  the  Protestant  churches 
in  East  Germany  have  joined  with  their 
counterparts  in  West  Germany  to  support 
reunification  of  the  two  countries. 

Paralleling  these  developments,  how- 
ever, church  officials  report  that  seminar- 
ians are  leaving  for  other  disciplines, 
attendance  at  church  services  has  drop- 
ped, and  enrollment  in  adult  and  child 
education  classes  has  fallen,  in  some  places 
drastically. 

Power  doesn’t  fulfill,  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State  tells  prayer  group 

U.S.  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker, 
who  has  been  a member  of  the  Washington 
establishment  for  two  decades,  told  the 
National  Prayer  Breakfast  recently  in 
Washington  that  “power  doesn’t  really 
bring  the  fulfillment  that  many  think  it 
does.”  Although  Baker  is  an  active  Epis- 
copalian and  a regular  participant  in  a 
bipartisan  prayer  group  on  Capitol  Hill,  he 
has  not  been  outspoken  in  public  about  his 
religious  faith.  “For  me,  to  discuss  a per- 
sonal journey  of  faith  is  a new  experience,” 
he  told  the  3,000  dignitaries  at  the  break- 
fast, including  President  George  Bush  and 
the  heads  of  state  of  Bangladesh,  Burundi, 
El  Salvador,  and  Kenya. 

Bishops  press  for  investigation  of 
nun’s  abduction  in  Guatemala 

U.S.  Roman  Catholic  leaders  in  Ken- 
tucky have  joined  the  growing  number  of 
religious  leaders  nationwide  who  are  urg- 
ing the  Bush  administration  to  press  for 
investigations  of  incidents  in  which  church 
workers  in  Central  America  have  been 
harassed  and  killed.  The  Kentucky  church- 
men are  taking  up  the  case  of  Diana  Ortiz, 
a nun  who  said  she  was  kidnapped,  beaten, 
and  sexually  abused  in  Guatemala  in  No- 
vember before  fleeing  her  captors. 

“I  am  baffled  that  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Guatemala 
have  remained  silent  or  nearly  silent  in  the 
face  of  this  attack  on  a United  States 
citizen,”  said  Bishop  John  McRaith  of 
Owensboro,  whose  diocese  includes  the 
headquarters  of  Ortiz’s  religious  commu- 
nity. 

A number  of  other  church  leaders  and 
workers  have  joined  in  calls  for  the  Bush 
administration  to  press  for  investigations 
of  the  killing  of  six  Jesuit  priests  in  El 
Salvador  in  November  and  the  more  recent 
killing  of  two  nuns  in  Nicaragua.  Groups 
have  also  demanded  an  end  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador. 
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The  burden  of  election 


T HE  people  OF  ISRAEL  were  a Middle  East- 
ern  people  much  like  the  rest  of  Middle  Eastern 
peoples.  From  the  records  in  the  Scriptures  and 
elsewhere,  we  observe  that  they  functioned 
much  like  their  neighbors  and  relatives.  Abra- 
ham was  a tribal  sheik.  Joshua,  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  petty  Canaanite  kings,  might  have 
been  a terrorist. 

As  we  read  the  accounts  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
in  Palestine,  we  encounter  the  same  sort  of  wran- 
gling and  violence  that  we  would  expect  to  find 
in  any  family  and  tribal  history.  Yet  we  identify 
with  this  tradition.  We  call  these  people  our  peo- 
ple even  though  we  are  not  aware  of  any  blood 
relationship.  How  can  this  be? 

We  have  responded  to  the  biblical  doctrine  of 
election.  We  have  heard  that  among  these  peo- 
ple were  those  who  believed  they  were  called  of 
God  for  a special  mission.  They  were  chosen, 
elected. 

In  the  Scriptures,  this  election  appears  first  in 
connection  with  Abraham,  the  sheik  with  a differ- 
ence, who  is  promised  in  Genesis  12:3  that  “in 
thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.” 
Now  the  Scripture  reports  a number  of  descen- 
dants from  Abraham,  but  for  us  the  story  fo- 
cuses on  only  one  line  of  them — the  line  through 
Israel  and  Jacob. 

This  election,  it  was  pointed  out  by  prophets, 
was  not  because  these  were  such  a great  people, 
but  because  they  were  small.  It  was  a calling 
against  which  numbers  seem  to  have  rebelled. 
And  others  sought  to  turn  it  to  advantage. 

Along  the  way  various  groups  spun  off  from 
this  chosen  people,  but  a remnant  survived  the 
Babylonian  Exile.  To  them  was  commended  the 
concept  of  the  servant  of  the  Lord  who  in  Isaiah 
53  is  described  as  suffering  not  for  his  own  sins, 
but  for  the  sins  of  others. 

This  calling,  says  William  L.  Holladay  in  his 
book  Isaiah:  Scroll  of  a Prophetic  Heritage  was 
like  a “help  wanted”  sign  to  which  nobody  re- 
sponded. Then  along  came  Jesus  and  asked,  “Is 
this  job  still  open?”  And  he  took  it  (p.  159).  We 
who  are  called  Christian  have  to  somehow  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  our  Lord  was  one  who  of- 
fended establishment  types  and  died  as  a com- 
mon criminal.  If  we  are  called,  if  we  are  elected, 
in  what  sense  is  our  calling  the  same  as  his? 


Indeed,  how  does  a group  maintain  a sense  of 
election,  of  peculiar  vocation,  while  the  years 
and  the  centuries  pass?  During  the  recent  semi- 
nar “Christian  Witness  in  the  Holy  Land,”  I lis- 
tened to  the  pain  and — could  it  be? — ration- 
alizations of  persons  who  represented  the 
groups  in  conflict  over  the  sanctified  real  estate 
which  comprises  Israel,  Palestine,  and — particu- 
larly— Jerusalem.  And  I wondered  whether  we 
all  are  not  tempted  to  turn  election  on  its  head. 

“As  a family  needs  a house  in  which  to  de- 
velop its  family  mission,  so  the  mandate  of  being 
a holy  nation  is  seen  as  needing  a land  in  which 
to  carry  out  the  mandate,”  said  Rabbi  David 
Rosen.  He  seemed  to  imply  that  the  land 
needed  by  Israel  is  Palestine.  Yet  he  acknowl- 
edged that  “There  are  two  people  in  the  land. 
The  land  can  be  peaceful  and  productive  for 
both.” 

Earlier  Bishop  Lufti  had  observed  that  “the 
Christians  here  are  an  apostolic  church,  born  on 
Pentecost. . . . Christians,  Muslims,  and  Jews  be- 
long to  this  country,  more  than  people  coming 
from  abroad  who  say  they  are  Jews.” 

Still  another  perspective  was  that  of  Professor 
Nazzal,  a Muslim,  who  reported  that  “Muslims 
hold  that  the  Jews  misinterpreted  Moses  and  be- 
came Jews.  The  Christians  misinterpreted  Jesus 
and  became  Christians.  The  Muslims  did  not 
misinterpret  Muhammad  and  became  the  true 
believers.” 

Each  of  us  needs  to  believe  in  our  cause  in 
order  to  pursue  it  with  dedication  and  energy. 
The  temptation  is  to  believe  in  it  so  deeply  and 
pursue  it  so  vigorously  that  others  are  over- 
whelmed and  oppressed. 

The  burden  of  election  is  a heavy  burden.  The 
preferable  style  for  one  elected  is  described  in 
Isaiah  42:2-3,  where  it  is  predicted  of  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  that: 

He  will  not  cry  or  lift  up  his  voice, 
or  make  it  heard  in  the  street; 

A bruised  reed  he  will  not  break, 

and  a dimly  burning  wick  he  will  not  quench; 

he  will  faithfully  bring  forth  justice. 

Who  is  sufficient  for  such  a calling? 

— Daniel  Hertzler 


A word 
to  leaders 
and 

followers 


by  Dennis  Hollinger 


Good  leaders  are 
hard  to  find,  and 
when  they  are  found 
they  often  face 
followers  who  refuse 
to  be  led. 

s 


There  IS  A CRISIS  of  leadership  in  our  society 
and  in  our  churches.  Good  leaders  are  hard  to 
find,  and  when  they  are  found  they  often  face  fol- 
lowers who  refuse  to  be  led.  An  essay  in  Time 
magazine  some  time  ago  (Apr.  6,  1979)  put  it 
this  way:  “It  sometimes  appears  that  Americans 
. . . have  developed  almost  a psychological  aver- 
sion to  leading  and  to  being  led,  even  while  they 
complain  that  no  one  seems  in  charge. . . . Simul- 
taneously, the  very  scarcity  of  leadership  is  used 
as  an  all-purpose  excuse  for  lethargy  and  priva- 
tism.  The  problem  is  profound.” 

Contradictory  mixture.  Within  society  and 
the  church  there  is  often  a contradictory  mixture 
of  docility  and  revolt  with  regards  to  leadership. 
Both  are  unhealthy  extremes. 

With  the  extreme  of  docility,  people  blindly  fol- 
low leaders  who  are  then  able  to  abuse  the 
power  of  their  position.  By  virtue  of  their  cha- 
risma, slick  personalities,  or  ability  to  manipu- 
late, such  leaders  can  mold  people  into  courses 
of  action  and  styles  of  character  that  they  would 
not  normally  choose.  When  everything  around  us 
is  changing  and  life  seems  topsy-turvy,  a strong 
leader  is  like  a fortress  amidst  the  arrows  of  mo- 
dernity which  bombard  us  from  all  sides.  But 
when  people  are  docile  and  go  along  with  the 
power  ploys,  leaders  become  drunk  with  power. 

One  of  the  key  roles  of  church 
leaders  is  to  inspire  and  guide 
people  toward  a vision  of  what 
God  wants  us  to  be. 

Last  year  was  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Adolf  Hitler.  We  often  forget  that  Hitler 
came  to  power  in  Germany  through  legitimate 
means.  But  once  in  power  he  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  the  masses,  absorbed  increasing  clout  by 
virtue  of  his  charisma,  and  gained  blind  loyalty 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  humiliation  that  ensued 
from  Germany’s  defeat  in  World  War  I.  The  so- 
cial crises  of  the  day  only  exacerbated  the 
people’s  sense  of  drive,  and  in  such  a context 
millions  blindly  followed  the  Fuhrer. 

The  other  unhealthy  approach  is  a revolt 
against  leadership.  Here  people  are  repelled  by 
the  very  notions  of  leadership,  power,  and  au- 
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thority  under  the  guise  of  freedom,  equality,  con- 
sensus, or  even  piety.  A group  refuses  to  allow 
anyone  to  have  influence  over  them,  make  deci- 
sions, inspire  them  to  new  heights  and  to  dream 
visions.  That  turns  into  a kind  of  anarchism  in 
which  all  power  is  deemed  to  be  inherently  evil. 
In  these  contexts  few  leaders  emerge,  for  they 
have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  aren’t 
up  for  the  battles. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  problems  we 
sometimes  face  in  our  churches  is  a refusal  to  be 
led.  Such  a revolt  against  leadership  is  contrary 
to  biblical  patterns.  Throughout  the  Scriptures 
there  is  a recognition  and  affirmation  of  the  role 
of  leaders,  power  structures,  and  patterns  of  au- 
thority. To  be  sure  the  Bible  warns  of  their 
abuse,  for  at  times  they  become  immovable,  re- 
sistant to  the  voices  of  the  people,  and  absorbed 
with  their  own  power  and  position.  But  despite 
these  abuses,  on  biblical  grounds  we  dare  not 
discard  the  concepts  of  legitimate  leadership, 
power,  and  authority. 

If  docility  and  revolt  are  the  two  bad  ex- 
tremes, how  are  we  to  think  about  leadership  in 
the  church?  Any  discussion  should  involve  both 
a word  to  leaders  and  to  those  who  are  led. 

Four  characteristics.  There  are  at  least  four 
characteristics  or  qualities  essential  for  leaders 
in  the  church.  It  is  through  the  expression  of 
these  traits  that  we  come  to  understand  God’s 
design  for  ecclesiastical  leadership. 

1.  High  character.  In  the  New  Testament  the 
most  salient  quality  for  leaders  is  high  character. 
Leaders  are  to  be  persons  whose  lifestyle,  rela- 
tionships, character,  personal  and  social  moral- 
ity, attitudes,  and  general  demeanor  are 
reflections  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  standard  for 
leaders  is  high.  James  wrote  to  the  early  church, 
“Not  many  of  you  should  presume  to  be  teach- 
ers . . . because  you  know  that  we  who  teach  will 
be  judged  more  strictly”  (Jas.  3:1). 

This  high  standard  for  church  leaders  is  not 
because  they  are  more  important  than  others  in 
the  church  or  because  there  is  a two-tiered 
Christianity  (a  higher  way  for  clergy  and  lower 
way  for  laity).  Rather  it  is  because  by  nature 
leaders  are  models  in  the  church.  If  teachers, 
preachers,  and  other  leaders  don’t  model  Chris- 
tian virtues  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  it  legiti- 
mizes low  levels  of  character  and  Christian 
commitment. 

The  reason  the  TV  evangelist  scandals  of 
Bakker  and  Swaggart  were  so  disgraceful  was 
not  simply  that  they  stumbled  and  fell.  All  Chris- 
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tians  fail  at  some  points.  Rather  they  were  scan- 
dalous because  they  reflected  a way  of  life — a 
character — which  is  the  antithesis  of  the  one 
they  call  Savior  and  Lord. 

2.  Strong  vision.  One  of  the  key  roles  of  church 
leaders  is  to  inspire  and  guide  people  toward  a 
vision  of  what  God  wants  us  to  be,  individually 
and  collectively.  Leaders  in  the  Bible  were  peo- 
ple of  great  vision.  Without  a vision  for  freeing 
the  Hebrew  people  from  bondage  and  a dream 
of  the  Promised  Land,  Moses  would  never  have 
been  able  to  lead  God’s  people  through  the 
great  Exodus.  In  the  New  Testament  Paul  had  a 
great  vision  for  bringing  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  together,  overcoming  the  old  “wall  of 
hostility”  between  them.  Without  his  vision  the 
early  church  may  have  been  little  more  than  an 
isolated  Jewish  sect  or  at  most  a highly  splin- 
tered coalition  of  the  two  groups. 

Ideally  leaders  are  people  who  themselves 
have  a vision  for  the  church.  But  they  should 
also  be  able  to  stimulate  visions  from  within  the 
church  and  help  the  local  “body  of  Christ”  to 
clarify  its  dreams  and  goals.  The  leader’s  task  is 
not  to  create  a personal  vision  and  impose  it 
upon  the  church,  but  rather  to  aid  the  congrega- 
tion in  discerning  vision  and  helping  it  find  ways 
of  attainment. 

3.  Wisdom.  Wisdom,  especially  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, refers  to  a skill  or  special  ability.  When 
related  to  leadership  it  is  the  skill  of  being  able 
to  administer,  guide,  inspire,  and  aid  in  making 
decisions. 

Wisdom  in  Christian  leaders  is  reflected  in  nu- 
merous ways: 

• The  ability  to  discern  God’s  vision  for  his 
people,  including  which  visions  are  appropriate 
for  a given  time. 

• Ability  to  face  problems  with  understanding 
and  find  solutions  to  them. 

• Ability  to  discern  resources  in  the  church 
and  motivate  them  to  action. 

• Ability  to  deal  with  conflicts  by  understand- 
ing their  sources  and  finding  ways  to  resolve 
them. 

• Ability  to  discern  the  meaning  of  God’s 
Word  and  apply  it  with  confidence  and  gentle- 
ness to  individuals  and  the  congregation. 

All  that  wisdom  entails  can  make  would-be 
leaders  shrink  back  in  fear.  But  no  one  person  is 
ever  up  to  such  a task,  and  that  is  why  multiple 
leadership  in  the  church  is  essential. 

4.  Servanthood.  It  is  with  the  servanthood  dis- 
tinctive that  Christian  leadership  differs  most 
visibly  from  patterns  in  our  own  culture.  Leader- 
ship and  power  in  the  structures  of  society  are 
often  characterized  by  exploitation,  personal 
gain,  pride,  and  heavy-handedness. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  styles  is  visi- 
bly described  in  Luke  22.  Jesus  had  just  insti- 
tuted the  Lord’s  Supper  with  his  disciples  when 
an  argument  broke  out  among  the  disciples  over 
which  of  them  was  the  greatest.  Jesus  replied 
with  one  of  the  great  texts  on  leadership: 


The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them;  and 
those  who  exercise  authority  over  them  call  them- 
selves Benefactores.  But  you  are  not  to  be  like 
that.  Instead,  the  greatest  among  you  should  be 
like  the  youngest,  and  the  one  who  rules  like  the 
one  who  serves.  For  who  is  greater,  the  one  who  is 
at  the  table  or  the  one  who  serves?  Is  it  not  the 
one  who  is  at  the  table?  But  I am  among  you  as 
one  who  serves — Luke  22:25-27. 

A servanthood  approach  to  leadership  is  not 
an  excuse  for  apathy  or  passivity.  Nor  is  it  a 
sign  of  weakness  or  a negation  of  power.  It  is 
rather  taking  the  legitimate  power  that  one  has 
in  a given  position  and  turning  that  authority 
into  the  service  and  empowerment  of  others. 

The  basis  for  such  an  approach  is  Christ,  for  he 
turned  his  own  authority  as  the  Son  of  God  into 
the  service  of  others.  He  came  not  “to  be 
served,  but  to  serve,  and  give  his  life  as  a ran- 
som for  many”  (Mark  10:45). 

Attitudes  and  responses.  Good  leadership  in 
the  church  flows  not  only  from  appropriate  quali- 
ties in  leaders  but  also  from  certain  attitudes 
and  responses  from  those  who  are  led.  I will  use 
the  term  “followers,”  but  I do  not  mean  passive 
tag-alongs  who  say  yes  to  every  leadership  posi- 
tion. Good  followers  are  active  and  engaged,  and 
in  various  contexts  of  life  all  of  us  are  at  some 
points  followers,  even  those  who  are  best  known 
as  leaders. 


Let  winter  come  and  go 

“All  shall  be  well,  and  all  shall  be  well,  and 
every  manner  of  thing  shall  be  well.  ” 

—Juliana  of  Norwich 

If  I let  it  come— the  ice 
of  winter  with  its  prison-hold, 

I will  not  find  it  difficult  at  all, 
when  April  comes,  to  let  the  winter  go. 

If  I let  it  come— the  winter 
snow,  willingly  endure  its  frozen  mold, 
invite  its  crystal  light,  will  I not  surely 
know  that  all  is  well,  and  all  will  be  well  again? 

Even  before  the  melting  of  all  snow 
and  ice,  daffodils  will  begin  to  unfold 
their  new  blossoms.  Let  winter  come  and  go. 
All  is  well,  and  all  will  be  well  again,  I know. 

—Emily  Sargent  Councilman 
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The  New  Testament  calls  believers  to  respect 
and  honor  all  human  authorities,  including  those 
in  the  church.  First  Timothy  5:17  states,  “The  el- 
ders who  direct  the  affairs  of  the  church  well  are 
worthy  of  double  honor,  especially  those  whose 
work  is  preaching  and  teaching.”  The  respect 
and  honor  is  important  both  for  the  position  one 
occupies  as  well  as  for  the  persons  themselves. 

It  derives  from  a recognition  of  the  special  re- 
sponsibility one  has  in  a given  role.  A responsi- 
bility that  deserves  support  and  proper  respect. 

Respect  and  honor  for  church  leaders  is  not 
blind  to  human  foibles,  but  recognizes  that  even 
at  their  weakest  points  leaders  are  to  receive  our 
admiration  for  being  willing  to  exercise  their  spe- 


If  we  are  to  overcome  the  crisis 
of  leadership  which  faces  the 
church  today,  both  leaders  and 
followers  will  need  to  enhance 
each  others’  qualities. 

cial  gifts  in  nurturing  the  church.  Such  respect 
does  not  flow  from  fear  and  manipulation  but 
from  a sense  of  gratitude  to  God  for  his  human 
gifts  which  are  sent  to  enable  the  church  to 
carry  out  its  mission. 

A proper  respect  for  leaders  can  go  a long  way 
in  insuring  that  they  will  not  misuse  the  power 
in  their  hands.  Forms  of  manipulation  and  power 
ploys  sometimes  emerge  in  contexts  where  lead- 
ers feel  opposition,  disrespect,  or  even  hostility. 
In  other  cases  leaders  become  ineffective  out  of 
a fear  of  being  opposed  and  even  ruthlessly  chal- 
lenged. 

Spirit  of  cooperation.  The  task  of  church 
leaders  is  not  to  do  the  work  of  ministry  alone, 
but  to  facilitate  ministry.  The  work  of  the  church 
in  God’s  economy  is  to  be  done  by  all.  That  is 
clearly  the  intent  of  Paul’s  words,  “Now  to  each 
one  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  for 
the  common  good”  (1  Cor.  12:7).  In  the  various 
passages  on  spiritual  gifts  (Rom.  12,  1 Cor.  12, 
Eph.  4),  the  ministry  is  embodied  in  all  mem- 
bers of  the  body  as  each  carries  out  the  gifts 
which  God  has  granted.  This  calls  for  a spirit  of 
cooperation  with  leaders  who  are  called  by  God 
and  the  congregation  to  discover,  encourage,  and 
nurture  those  spiritual  gifts. 

A spirit  of  cooperation  does  not  mean  being  a 
“yes  man”  or  “yes  woman”  or  acquiescing  to  ev- 
ery idea  that  emanates  from  our  leaders.  But  it 
does  recognize  their  important  role  in  the  church 
and  engages  in  helping  leaders  carry  out  the 
tasks  God  has  given  to  them. 

It  is  quite  easy  in  the  church  to  be  apathetic 
on  the  one  hand  or  to  demand  our  own  ways 
and  interests  on  the  other.  But  it  is  only  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  with  leadership  that  the 
church  can  be  built  and  God’s  work  in  the  world 


be  accomplished.  Cooperation  with  leadership  is 
one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  church,  even  when 
we  sometimes  disagree. 

A healthy  questioning.  Respect  and  coopera- 
tion need  to  be  balanced  by  a healthy  question- 
ing of  all  human  leadership,  including  that  in  the 
church.  While  the  New  Testament  admonishes 
us  to  respect  and  honor  leaders,  it  also  teaches 
us  to  watch  out  for  the  abuses  of  power,  for 
false  teachers,  and  for  those  who  can  lead 
astray.  Peter’s  directive  to  the  early  church  is 
still  relevant: 

But  there  were  also  false  prophets  among  the 
people,  just  as  there  will  be  false  teachers  among 
you.  They  will  secretly  introduce  destructive  here- 
sies, even  denying  the  sovereign  Lord  who  bought 
them — bringing  swift  destruction  on  themselves. 
Many  will  follow  their  shameful  ways  and  will 
bring  the  way  of  truth  into  disrepute.  In  their 
greed  these  teachers  will  exploit  you  with  stories 
they  have  made  up — 2 Peter  2:1-3 

There  needs  to  always  be  a recognition  that  all 
human  leadership  is  vulnerable  to  abuses  of 
power  and  authority.  The  vulnerability  is  particu- 
larly acute  when  the  power  is  exercised  through 
the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the  gospel  and  the 
Word  of  God,  for  then  people  are  more  suscepti- 
ble to  abuses. 

Nearly  25  years  ago  a young  activist  preacher 
led  a mainline  denominational  church  in  India- 
napolis. He  became  noted  for  his  vibrant  preach- 
ing and  people  came  from  miles  around  to  hear 
him.  He  received  numerous  citations  from  state 
and  federal  government  for  his  work  in  housing, 
racism,  and  with  the  poor.  Soon,  however,  the 
young  preacher  began  to  be  absorbed  with  his 
power  and  his  own  importance.  The  authority  of 
the  Word  was  relinquished  to  his  own  self-im- 
posed authority.  In  1978  he  led  900  people  to  a 
mass  suicide  in  Guyana.  His  name  was  Jim 
Jones. 

Preachers  and  teachers  can  end  up  being 
false.  Their  own  power  can  be  turned  away  from 
serving  and  empowering  others  and  into  an  en- 
terprise of  self-aggrandizement.  Thus,  there  al- 
ways need  to  be  checks  on  leadership  and 
systems  of  accountability.  Such  questioning  of 
leadership,  however,  is  not  a cynicism  which  de- 
rides leadership  nor  an  opportunity  to  take  out 
personal  vendettas  on  leaders.  Rather,  it  is  al- 
ways a questioning  which  seeks  the  good  of  the 
church  and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

If  we  are  to  overcome  the  crisis  of  leadership 
which  faces  the  church  today,  both  leaders  and 
followers  will  need  to  incorporate  those  qualities 
which  will  enhance  each  other.  The  crisis  of  lead- 
ership will  only  fade  when  together  we  seek  to 
make  biblical  patterns  of  leadership  and  follow- 
ing a reality  in  the  church.  ^ 
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Watch  out  for  Satanism! 


by  Lou  Ann  Todd 

SaTANIC  CULTS  are  receiving  much  public  at- 
tention, and  there  is  a growing  concern  in  North 
America  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  that  Sa- 
tanism is  an  increasingly  popular  religion.  In 
North  America  all  religions,  including  Satanism, 
are  protected  by  law.  What  concerns  many,  how- 
ever, are  the  criminal  activities  that  take  place 
as  part  of  Satanic  rituals,  as  well  as  the  negative 
and  antisocial  messages  being  promoted  by  this 
religion. 

Adolescents  from  all  types  of  backgrounds  are 
becoming  interested  in  Satanism.  These  teens 
may  be  intelligent  overachievers  who  are  curi- 
ous, or  underachievers  who  have  low  self-esteem 
and  tend  to  be  loners.  Many  are  rebellious  and 
often  have  a history  of  having  been  abused. 

Some  experts  have  cited  the  ages  of  11-17  as  the 
most  vulnerable,  although  some  can  become  in- 
volved at  a much  younger  age. 

Power  and  control.  Adolescents  involved  in 
the  occult  are  looking  for  power  and  control  over 
their  own  lives  as  well  as  the  lives  and  actions  of 
others.  Satanism  promotes  a belief  in  magic  to 
solve  problems  and  to  bring  immediate  gratifica- 
tion to  the  teen.  For  some,  the  appeal  may  be  re- 
bellion against  parents  or  authority  in  general, 
the  need  for  status  and  belonging  with  peers,  cu- 
riosity, or  boredom.  Others  are  involved  against 
their  will  by  coercion  and  threats  or  through 
their  family. 

Teens  are  introduced  to  Satanic  beliefs  and  in- 
fluences a number  of  ways.  The  “heavy  metal” 
music  and  videos  that  are  popular  with  teens 
today  are  often  full  of  Satanic  messages  and 
symbolism.  Many  teenagers  wear  T-shirts  and 
jackets  promoting  these  groups  and  symbols.  In 
addition,  kids  are  exposed  to  occult  themes  as 
well  as  violence  in  a myriad  of  movies  and  vid- 
eos, many  of  which  quite  graphically  portray  vio- 
lence and  explicit  sexuality.  Another  way  teens 
are  exposed  is  through  fantasy  role-playing 
games  such  as  Dungeons  & Dragons,  which  con- 
tains occult  symbolism  and  the  use  of  curses. 
There  are  also  many  books  on  the  occult  avail- 
able in  bookstores  and  libraries. 

Two  other  forms  of  introduction  to  the  occult 
are  involuntary.  Coercive  recruitment  occurs 
when  teens  are  invited  to  parties  which  appear 
innocent  on  the  surface,  but  are  really  cult-pro- 
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moted.  Once  there,  they  may  be  forced  to  partici- 
pate in  illegal  activities  and  then  blackmailed  as 
a way  to  continue  their  involvement.  Other  chil- 
dren are  born  into  families  of  Satanists  who 
train  their  young  in  cult  practice  through  abuse 
and  torture,  starting  at  infancy. 

Those  involved  in  Satanism  will  most  likely  be- 
come obsessed  with  occult  entertainment,  sym- 
bolism, and  jewelry.  They  may  develop  minor  to 


Adolescents  from  all  types  of 
backgrounds  are  becoming 
interested  in  Satanism. 


major  behavior  disorders  and  begin  to  run  away 
from  home;  deface  public  or  private  property 
with  Satanic  graffiti;  display  aggression  against 
family,  teachers,  and  others  in  authority; 
threaten  to  kill  self  or  others;  engage  in  self-muti- 
lation; show  contempt  of  organized  religions;  rob 
graves  to  get  bones;  and  hold  supremist  atti- 
tudes. Other,  more  serious  crimes  include  kid- 
napping, sexual  abuse  of  younger  children, 
animal  sacrifices  and  mutilation,  and  murder 
and  suicide  pacts.  Drug  use  and  abuse  is  quite 
common  and  is  strongly  promoted. 

If  you  suspect  occult  involvement  with  an  ado- 
lescent, it  is  important  to  keep  an  open  mind. 
Many  teens  wear  occult  jewelry  and  clothing  as 
a fad  and  are  not  seriously  involved  in  Satanism. 
The  ones  to  be  most  concerned  about  are  those 
who  tend  to  become  obsessively  involved.  Their 
behaviors  may  include  writing  in  a strange  lan- 
guage, drawing  Satanic  pictures,  or  setting  up  an 
altar  in  their  room.  These  teens  will  have  an  ex- 
traordinary level  of  secrecy,  make  references  to 
suicide  or  homicide,  and  may  be  involved  in  a 
group  with  older  members. 

Nonjudgmental  attitude.  If  you  feel  comfort- 
able questioning  a teen  about  involvement  in  the 
occult,  it  is  best  to  do  so  with  a curious,  non- 
judgmental attitude.  Interventions  will  be  most 
successful  if  a dialogue  is  developed  with  the 
teen  rather  than  through  an  authoritarian  ap- 
proach. Generally,  they  already  feel  powerless 
and  distrustful  of  adults. 

Be  alert  to  Satanic  cult  involvement  in  teens! 
Although  it  is  something  we  would  often  rather 
not  think  about,  it  is  a real  and  threatening  pres- 
ence among  youth  today.  Q 
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The  pledge  and 

by  J.  Denny  Weaver 

CURRENT  CONTROVERSY  concerns  respect 
for  the  United  States  flag.  While  most  of  us 
have  not  burned  a flag  recently  and  have  no 
plans  to  do  so,  questions  about  reverence  for 
the  flag  still  confront  us.  At  least  they  confront 
our  children. 

Several  months  ago,  our  local  school  system 
passed  a rule  which  requires  all  students  to  re- 
cite the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  American 

The  controversy  surrounding 
the  American  flag  makes  me 
think  of  John  the  Revelator’s 
objection  to  the  Nicolaitans. 

flag  every  day.  Students  who  wish  to  abstain  of- 
ficially from  the  pledge  must  get  special  permis- 
sion from  the  principal. 

Young  musicians  in  the  high  school  band  per- 
form in  concerts,  in  half-time  shows  at  football 
games,  and  at  the  county  fair.  They  Eire  also  ex- 
pected to  march  in  the  town’s  Memorial  Day  pa- 
rade and  to  play  the  National  Anthem  before 
football  games  while  the  flag  is  raised,  some- 
times by  members  of  the  local  American  Legion 
post. 

Mentioned  in  Revelation.  Seeing  our  young 
people  in  such  situations  brings  to  mind  the 
Nicolaitans  whom  John,  the  author  of  Revela- 
tion, mentioned  in  his  messages  to  Ephesus  and 
Pergamum  (Rev.  2:1-7,  12-17).  He  described  the 
same  phenomena  in  the  message  to  Thyatira 
(2:18-29),  but  without  referring  there  to  the 
Nicolaitans  by  name. 

As  described  by  Elisabeth  Schussler  Fiorenza 
in  The  Book  of  Revelation:  Justice  and  Judgment, 
the  Nicolaitans  claimed  to  possess  knowledge  of 
the  true  being  of  God  (or  of  Satan  in  another  in- 
terpretation). This  knowledge  was  supposed  to 
free  them  from  the  world  and  its  powers  and  to 
assure  them  of  final  salvation.  Freed  from  con- 
tamination by  the  world,  the  Nicolaitans  could 
then  practice  immorality  or  eat  meat  sacrificed 
to  idols  without  endangering  their  salvation.  As 
Fiorenza  puts  it,  “Their  understanding  of  free- 
dom allowed  [them]  to  live  in  peaceful  co-exis- 
tence with  the  pagan  society.  Since  loyalty  to 
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the  Nicolaitans 


the  Roman  civil  religion  did  not  necessarily  in- 
volve credal  statements,  but  mainly  required  par- 
ticipation in  certain  cultic  acts  and  ceremonies, 
it  was  possible  to  conform  to  the  pagan  cult  with- 
out giving  up  faith  in  the  one  true  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  (p.  117). 

That  theology  posed  a tempting  solution  for 
Christians  in  Asia  Minor,  since  eating  meat  pre- 
viously sacrificed  to  pagan  gods  or  participating 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  trade  guilds 
were  necessary  parts  of  the  social,  commercial, 
and  political  life  of  that  society.  In  effect,  the 
Nicolaitans  said,  “We  can  be  part  of  the 
church — confess  loyalty  to  Christ — and  partici- 
pate in  Roman  pagan  society,  too.” 

John  the  Revelator  sharply  condemned  the 
Nicolaitans.  For  John,  one’s  practices  revealed 
one’s  loyalties.  The  Nicolaitans  actually  put 
pagan  gods  over  Christ.  One  reason  John  wrote 
Revelation  was  to  encourage  Christians  to  resist 
the  solution  of  the  Nicolaitans.  Since  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  certified  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  victorious  over  the  powers  of  the  world, 
loyalty  to  Christ  was  worth  the  financial  and  po- 
litical risks  which  might  result  from  refusing  to 
participate  in  the  pagan  acts  and  ceremonies. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  American 
flag  makes  me  think  of  John’s  objection  to  the 
Nicolaitans.  In  American  civil  religion,  the  flag 
symbolizes  America  and  is  accorded  sacred  treat- 
ment. In  the  secular,  civil  realm,  the  flag  de- 
mands people’s  ultimate  loyalty  as  well  as  their 
lives.  Americans  die  for  the  flag.  Similarly,  John 
the  Revelator  encouraged  the  early  Christians  to 
accept  death  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

The  church  in  the  first  century  faced  a choice 
between  Christ  and  Caesar,  between  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  the  Roman  Empire.  John  en- 
couraged his  readers  to  reject  the  symbols  and 
practices  of  the  empire  and  to  remain  loyal  to 
their  Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 

Ultimate  loyalty.  Today  Christians  must 
choose  between  ultimate  loyalty  to  Christ  and 
his  church  and  loyalty  to  flag  and  nation.  One 
place  we  see  that  choice  presented  is  in  terms  of 
reverence  for  the  flag.  While  we  respect  the  na- 
tion in  which  we  live,  it  should  not  receive  our  ul- 
timate allegiance. 

At  some  point  we  need  to  make  a choice.  Pre- 
cisely where  and  when  that  choice  occurs  or 
should  occur  remains  unclear.  In  fact,  we  have 
many  options  that  range  along  a continuum 
which  has  radical  rejection  of  culture  and  society 
at  one  end  and  complete  acceptance  of  society 
and  culture  at  the  other  end.  Living  at  the  end 
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of  the  spectrum  characterized  by  radical  rejec- 
tion— perhaps  like  a hermit  in  the  desert — 
leaves  us  out  of  contact  with  society,  unable  to 
be  influenced  by  or  to  witness  to  it.  Living  at 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  means  to  become 
like,  and  to  identify  with,  the  host  society — 
which  is  the  abandonment  of  a unique  Christian 
identity.  We  all  make  choices  and  accommodate 
ourselves  to  the  culture  around  us,  and  our  lives 
as  Christians  are  lived  somewhere  between  the 
ends  of  that  continuum. 

Center  of  continuum.  The  young  people  I 
have  talked  to  about  the  new  requirement  to  say 
the  pledge  all  said  they  did  not  want  to  become 
a public  spectacle  by  asking  for  specific  permis- 
sion not  to  say  the  pledge.  At  the  same  time, 
they  stressed  that  they  would  refuse  to  say  the 
pledge — they  would  merely  stand  by  their  desks 
quietly  as  the  teacher  led  it.  That  kind  of  deci- 
sion places  them  somewhere  near  the  center  of 
the  continuum. 

At  football  or  basketball  or  baseball  games, 
one  has  the  right  to  silent  protest  during  the  Na- 
tional Anthem.  Instead  of  validating  the  symbol 
by  giving  the  flag  one’s  undivided  attention,  one 
can  focus  on  other  activity — such  as  the  printed 
program,  an  airplane  flying  overhead,  or  an  ongo- 
ing conversation. 

As  a member  of  the  high  school  band,  my 
daughter  plays  the  National  Anthem  at  games 
(which  can  be  interpreted  as  a general  show  of 
respect  to  the  country  in  which  we  have  citizen- 
ship) but  has  resolved  not  to  march  in  the  an- 
nual Memorial  Day  parade.  The  parade  focuses 
our  attention  on  past  wars  and  celebrates  our  in- 
volvements. Such  celebration  helps  to  teach 
those  present  that  war  is  ultimately  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  handle  international  conflict. 

These  two  choices  are  neither  a sharp  rejec- 
tion of,  nor  a complete  conformity  to,  patriotic 
expectations.  Such  accommodations  allow  us  to 
maintain  a sense  of  being  different  from  the 
world,  but  also  to  function  in  our  society  and  to 
be  perceived  as  respectable  people  without  up- 
setting the  majority  of  patriotic  citizenry. 

However,  it  is  not  clear  when  the  accommoda- 
tions we  make  in  order  to  use  the  educational 
system  and  to  keep  good  community  relations 
cross  the  line  into  the  territory  of  the 
Nicolaitans.  If  I withhold  my  reverence  quietly, 
so  that  few  understand  what  I am  doing,  am  I re- 
ally demonstrating  that  my  ultimate  loyalty  is 
placed  in  Christ  rather  than  in  the  flag  and  na- 
tion? Perhaps  I should  refuse  to  stand  for  the 
National  Anthem  or  arrive  late  for  every  event, 


after  it  has  been  played.  Or,  should  I refuse  to 
attend  any  event  where  it  is  played,  even  pub- 
licly lobby  to  halt  its  performance  before  games? 

The  previous  band  director  disagrees  with  but 
respected  and  accepted  the  desire  of  my  daugh- 
ters and  their  friends  not  to  march  and  play  on 

Today  Christians  must  choose 
between  loyalty  to  Christ 
and  his  church  and  loyalty 
to  flag  and  nation. 

Memorial  Day.  What  if  the  new  one  does  not, 
and  gives  my  daughter  a failing  grade  for  her  re- 
fusal, or  even  expels  her  from  the  band?  Should 
she  conform  to  patriotic  expectations  for  the 
sake  of  being  a musician?  Should  we  forbid  our 
children  from  playing  instruments  in  the  band? 

At  what  point  does  playing  in  the  band  connote 
acceptance  of  allegiance  to  the  flag? 

Tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  reverence  shown  to 
the  flag  represents  the  proverbial  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. After  all,  every  public  school  history  class 
which  explains  how  a war  in  1776  freed  the 
American  colonies  from  an  oppressive  King 
George  is  teaching  our  children  that  freedom 
was  gained  by  violence.  The  flag  symbolizes  that 
violence.  Reciting  the  pledge  socializes  young 
people  toward  American  nationalism.  Such  so- 
cialization helps  young  Americans  to  believe,  for 
example,  that  the  only  effective  way  to  deal  with 
Gen.  Noriega  was  an  armed  invasion  of  Panama. 

How  much  alternative  socialization  are  we  giv- 
ing our  young  people?  Where  are  we  teaching  al- 
ternative views  of  American  history?  Instead  of 
discussing  how  to  remain  well  thought  of  in  the 
public  mind  while  not  saying  the  pledge,  per- 
haps we  should  really  be  talking  about  how  to 
fund  more  private  schools,  as  Christian  groups 
have  done  for  other  reasons.  Then  we  could  also 
teach  an  alternative  view  of  history  which  shows 
that  conflict  need  not  inevitably  result  in  war 
and  that  there  are  other,  nonviolent,  ways  to 
solve  problems. 

I am  not  at  all  sure  where  the  line  is  between 
acceptable  accommodation  and  the  territory  of 
the  Nicolaitans.  I am  sure,  however,  that  if  we 
are  uncomfortable  posing  the  question,  then  we 
have  already  adopted  American  society’s  patrio- 
tism as  our  own  framework.  And  that,  I am 
afraid,  would  make  us  Nicolaitans.  4 
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Integration:  which  way? 


by  Anil  D.  Solanki 

W E IN  INDIA  are  excited  about  the  ongoing 
unity  negotiations  among  the  Mennonites.  I be- 
long to  Union  Biblical  Seminary,  where  the  Men- 
nonite  Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  and  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  have 
cooperated  for  the  past  36  years  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  for  the  extension  of  his  kingdom.  Thus 


Unity  is  biblical,  practical, 
relevant,  and  mandated  by 
the  times. 


my  prayer  is  that  the  MBs,  GCs,  and  MCs  be 
drawn  together  in  dialogue  for  integration. 

These  concerns  are  not  new  formulations,  but 
rather  an  underlining  of  known  truths.  Unity  is 
biblical  (John  17,  Eph.  4:1-16,  1 Cor.  12,  and  oth- 
ers), practical,  relevant,  and  mandated  by  the 
times. 

Following  Christ.  The  central  focus  of  our  in- 
tegration should  be  to  help  each  other  to  follow 
Christ  more  closely  in  the  20th  and  21st  centu- 
ries. Mennonite  historian  Harold  S.  Bender  de- 
clared in  1943,  “The  essence  of  Christianity  is 
discipleship.” 

He  further  stated  that  “the  great  word  of  Ana- 
baptists was  not  ‘faith,’  as  it  was  with  the  Re- 
formers, but  ‘following.’  ” Few  will  disagree  that 
this  should  be  the  primary  agenda  for  Menno- 
nites. But  what  does  “following  Christ”  mean  for 
today  and  for  tomorrow?  This  is  what  we  need 
to  help  each  other  explore  and  obey. 

Unless  our  explorations  and  deliberations  for 
integration  help  us  also  to  follow  Christ  in  the 
life  of  the  church,  they  are  a useless  and  mean- 
ingless pursuit — an  exercise  in  irrelevance.  We 
will  have  a form  of  unity  without  the  power  of 
the  resurrection. 

Unity  in  diversity.  Because  of  the  reality  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  my  second  concern  is  unity 
in  diversity. 

Let  us  be  open  to  God  for  what  visible  and 
structural  form  this  integration  may  lead  us  into. 

I pray  that  this  unity  will  be  dynamic  and  not 
static.  Visible  expressions  of  unity  may  keep 
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changing  as  we  learn  more  about  each  other  and 
our  similarities. 

Unity  in  diversity  also  means  that  each  church 
continues  to  honor  its  historical  traditions,  faith 
pilgrimages,  peculiar  comity,  and  international 
mission  relations  and  obligations.  Unity  does  not 
mean  that  denominational  identity  will  cease  or 
that  special  ties  and  commitments  overseas  will 
be  severed. 

Unity  is  not  uniformity  or  parrotlike  repetition. 
It  allows  for  diversity  of  expressions,  yet  there 
will  be  an  equilibrium  if  we  center  on  Christ  and 
respect  one  another. 

One  caution:  In  management  circles  there  is  a 
concept  of  “group  think.”  It  happens  when  a 
group  disregards  or  suppresses  dissenting  opin- 
ion on  the  ground  of  brute  force  or  a majority 
opinion  due  to  the  strong  influence  of  a powerful 
leader.  It  is  dysfunctional  to  healthy  organiza- 
tions. It  is  said  that  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  administration  was  the  result  of 
“group  think.” 

So,  value  diversity,  cherish  dissent,  and  prize 
divergent  views!  Recent  history-making  events  in 
Eastern  Europe  prove  the  point  that  yesterday’s 
dissident  may  be  tomorrow’s  majority  leader! 

Also  remember  that  only  false  prophets  speak 
in  unison  (1  Kings  22:6).  I am  not  against  consen- 
sus, if  it  is  God-given  and  arrived  at  after  care- 
fully weighing  all  opinions.  But  if  it  is  a steam- 
roller overpowering  the  minority,  God  forbid. 

Interdependence.  Because  of  the  reality  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  there  ought  to  be  interde 
pendence.  Unity  suggests  a relationship  of  mu- 
tual dependence  and  influence  among  all 
participating  Mennonite  churches. 

We  should  develop  linkages  and  create  net- 
works. Networking  is  a key  issue  in  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  20th  century  and  the  coming  21st 
century  and  will  be  required  if  Christians  are  to 
make  any  significant  impact  on  our  increasingly 
secular  and  high-tech  society.  Mennonites  need 
little  teaching  in  this  area.  A wonderful  example 
of  networking  is  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
and  its  worldwide  relief  and  service  programs. 

Another  example  of  networking  is  the  recent 
lecture  tour  of  Vinay  Samuel  from  India.  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  effectively  coordinated 
his  meetings  on  four  Mennonite  college  cam- 
puses at  minimal  cost.  Had  each  college  gone 
“solo”  it  would  have  been  much  more  expensive 
and  each  may  not  have  secured  the  desired 
speaker. 
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My  concept  of  interdependence  goes  deeper.  I 
offer  the  holistic  example  of  the  human  body.  As 
each  part  works  properly  in  its  God-ordained 
function,  the  whole  body  grows  and  builds  itself 
up  in  love  (Eph.  4:16). 

Global  commitment.  Finally,  the  exploration 
for  integration  should  lead  us  to  obey  the  Great 
Commission  more  faithfully. 

The  recent  Mennonite  International  Study 
Project  conducted  by  Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul 
Longacre  states  that  the  idea  of  a “moratorium” 
on  missions  is  outdated.  There  is  a renewed  call 


from  all  over  the  world  that  “we  need  each 
other.”  “Missionary  go  home”  is  a slogan  of  a by- 
gone era.  However,  there  is  a creative  dimension 
to  this  call:  “We  need  each  other  as  partners 
and  collaborators”  (interdependence),  “not  as  su- 
periors and  subordinates”  (old  notion).  The  re- 
port deserves  wider  reading  and  study. 

In  the  context  of  the  dialogue  for  unity,  one  of 
our  major  concerns  should  be  to  enhance  global 
awareness,  to  develop  networks,  and  to  grow  in 
interdependence  to  reach  the  unreached  at 
home  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


A memorable  walk 


by  Vernon  Leis 

It  was  A rare  privilege  to  be  at  church  that 
Sunday!  There  was  a baptism,  and  two  women 
did  something  that  the  people  of  East  Zorra 
Mennonite  Church  will  long  remember.  After  the 
ceremony,  Edna  Schumm  and  Laura  Ruby 
walked  to  the  front  of  the  church  to  greet  the 
newly  baptized  members. 

While  Edna  and  Laura  didn’t  speak  to  the 
new  members  or  to  the  congregation,  their  walk 
was  an  eloquent  statement  on  caring.  Edna  and 
Laura,  both  past  80,  are  well-known  for  their  sin- 
cere faith  and  Christian  caring. 

Edna  enjoys  and  appreciates  her  11  children, 

39  grandchildren,  and  13  great-grandchildren. 
Each  of  the  family  members  has  experienced 
her  individual  care. 

Laura’s  husband  died,  leaving  her  with  eight 
children.  Elaine  Leis,  the  youngest  child,  was 
four  on  the  day  of  her  father’s  funeral.  For  many 
years  Laura  has  been  a nurturing  person  for  her 
children,  16  grandchildren,  and  11  great-grand- 
children. 

Edna  and  Laura’s  walk  to  greet  the  new  believ- 
ers was  an  exposition  of  the  line  in  the  hymn, 
“God  whose  giving  knows  no  ending.”  By  their 


Vernon  Leis,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  is  pastor  of  East  Zorra 
Mennonite  Church. 


action  they  were  pledging  their  ongoing  love,  sup- 
port, and  prayers. 

One  can  interpret  their  walk  as  a prayer  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  faith  commitments  of  our 
sisters  and  brothers.  They  were  thanking  God 
for  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  lives 
of  these  new  believers  and  in  particular  for  the 
Spirit’s  work  in  the  lives  of  their  grandsons, 
Wendell  Schumm  and  Greg  Leis. 

Obviously,  their  walk  was  an  act  of  inclusion. 
By  going  to  the  front  of  the  church  in  this  unex- 
pected manner,  they  were  saying,  “Now  you  be- 
long to  the  family  of  God.  We  welcome  you  as 
sisters  and  brothers.” 

The  memorable  walk  of  Edna  and  Lama  was  a 
sharing  of  faith  expectations.  Their  own  experi- 
ence of  God’s  faithfulness  helped  them  to  be- 
lieve that  the  one  who  began  a good  work  in  the 
new  believers  will  bring  it  to  completion  at  the 
day  of  Jesus  Christ  (Phil.  1:6). 

For  Edna  and  Laura  to  be  in  church  that  Sun- 
day involved  a considerable  amount  of  effort. 
Their  caring  initiative  was  an  unexpected  gift  for 
the  whole  congregation.  They  moved  us  to  tears, 
even  many  of  us  who  seldom  cry.  All  of  us  were 
aware  of  God’s  great  grace  and  favor.  We  left 
that  worship  experience  praising  God  and  devot- 
ing ourselves  anew  to  the  Christian  way. 
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What  is  the  mission 
of  the  church? 


by  Verle  Hoffman 

J\^ANY  PEOPLE  if  asked,  “What  did  Jesus  ex- 
pect his  disciples  to  be  about?”  would  turn  im- 
mediately to  Matthew  28  and  find  the  verses 
commonly  known  as  the  great  commission.  Many 
would  from  that  commission  of  Jesus  respond 
that  the  church  is  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  na- 
tions. But  “teaching  them  to  observe  all  things” 


‘Teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things’  is  often  overlooked  in 
Jesus’  great  commission . 

is  often  overlooked  as  an  equally  important  part 
of  Jesus’  instructions  to  his  disciples. 

The  “all  things”  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
debate.  In  my  lifetime  I have  observed  the  em- 
phasis of  “all  things”  to  range  from  plain  clothes 
to  world  peace.  How  may  we  get  in  touch  with 
the  intent  of  Jesus  in  this  commission? 

Perhaps  the  example  set  in  his  earthly  minis- 
try, plus  responses  given  when  questioned, 
would  provide  a clue  to  at  least  some  of  the 
things  he  considered  important.  And  Jesus 
would  want  his  followers  to  be  about  these 
things  in  the  years  following  his  ascension. 

Prophecy  fulfilled.  In  the  early  days  of 
Jesus’  ministry,  soon  after  his  temptation  in  the 
wilderness,  he  went  into  a synagogue  in  Galilee. 
There  he  was  given  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah.  Luke  4:17-19  and  21  states  what  he  read, 
followed  by  the  comment  that  “today  this  scrip- 
ture has  been  fulfilled.”  The  content  of  the 
prophecy  which  Jesus  interpreted  as  being  his 
calling  includes  the  following: 

• Good  news  ( gospel ) preached  to  the  poor. 
Those  who  were  the  less  privileged  were  to  re- 
ceive the  same  advantages  as  the  rich.  It  may 
also  allude  to  the  “poor  in  spirit”  of  the  Beati- 
tudes. 

• Freedom  for  those  imprisoned.  Lenski  under- 
stands this  not  to  refer  to  the  criminally  impris- 
oned, but  to  the  prisoners  of  war.  Also,  Satan 
holds  captive  those  whom  he  has  enslaved,  and 
Jesus  promises  deliverance. 

• Sight  for  those  who  are  blind.  Physical  heal- 
ing, probably.  Also  those  who  are  in  spiritual 
darkness  can  receive  sight. 


Verle  Hoffman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  a retired  pastor  who  chairs 
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• Proclaim  the  year  of  the  Lord's  favor.  This 
refers  to  the  year  of  jubilee  for  Israel.  This  pat- 
tern of  concern  seems  to  be  further  demon- 
strated later  in  Jesus’  ministry. 

When  John  the  Baptist  was  in  prison  and  had 
not  seen  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  he  had 
from  the  Messiah,  he  sent  disciples  to  Jesus 
with  the  question,  “Are  you  he  who  is  to  come, 
or  shall  we  look  for  another?”  (Luke  7:19-23). 

There  were  many  theological  answers  Jesus 
could  have  given  from  the  Old  Testament.  He 
could  have  quoted  Isaiah  about  the  rod  out  of 
the  stem  of  Jesse,  or  from  Isaiah  he  could  have 
referred  to  the  suffering  servant.  He  could  have 
reminded  John  about  God’s  promise  to  David 
that  the  throne  would  never  depart  from  his 
house.  But  he  did  not.  He  allowed  the  disciples 
to  stay  around  a bit,  then  instructed  them  to  go 
and  tell  John  what  they  were  seeing. 

The  blind  receive  sight,  the  lame  walk,  lepers 
are  cured,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised, 
and  the  good  news  is  preached  to  the  poor. 
Jesus’  ministry  to  the  suffering  segments  of  soci- 
ety was  an  important  part  of  his  messiahship. 

Near  the  end  of  Jesus’  earthly  ministry,  he 
gave  a profound  teaching  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  persons  who  are,  or  will  be,  a part  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  In  Matthew  25:31  and  follow- 
ing, the  judgment  of  the  nations,  the  criteria  of 
separation — sheep  to  the  right  and  goats  to  the 
left — is  most  revealing. 

Those  who  fed  the  hungry,  gave  water  to  the 
thirsty,  showed  hospitality  to  the  stranger,  pro- 
vided clothes  for  the  underclad,  took  care  of  the 
sick,  and  visited  the  prisoner  were  the  ones  who 
were  ministering  to  Jesus.  These  were  the  ones 
whom  society  had  disregarded.  And  Jesus  indi- 
cated that  his  heart  and  love  were  with  them  as 
much  as  with  those  who  were  better-abled. 

Neglected  and  despised.  These  words  and 
examples  of  Jesus  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
church  is  commissioned  to  include  in  its  minis- 
tries the  various  services  to  persons  who  are 
mentally  handicapped,  who  have  physical  impair- 
ments, are  neglected  and  despised  by  society. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in  these 
areas  are  very  much  aware  that  Jesus’  love  is 
given  to  and  expressed  in  many  of  these  per- 
sons. They  also  have  spiritual  gifts  to  share  with 
us. 

I am  certain  these  ministries  are  included  in 
the  “all  things”  that  Jesus  intended  that  his  dis- 
ciples should  be  doing  until  he  returns. 
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Celebrate  Spring 
with  a New  Book 


Copper  Moons 

A year  of  discovery  and  adventure  for  Susan  Yoder  Ackerman  begins  with  a persuasive  plea,  via 
ham  radio,  by  her  fiance,  Robby,  and  her  subsequent  flight  to  the  Congo  to  marry  this  man  whom 
she  has  not  seen  for  two  years.  Car  thieves,  a scream  in  the  night,  a hair-raising  ride  to  Lusaka, 
and  the  more  normal  experiences  of  learning  to  live  together  are  only  some  of  the  situations  this 
young  couple  face  in  the  year  that  follows.  Susan  Yoder  Ackerman’s  descriptions  of  their  travels 
will  make  you  feel  you  are  there  with  them  seeing  the  sights  they  see  and  at  the  same  time  wish 
you  were  really  there  to  see  it  in  person.  Recommended  for  teens  and  adults. 

Paper,  $9.95,  in  Canada  $12.50 


Winds  of  Promise 

This  compelling  novel  by  Shirlee  Evans  deals  with  relationships  between  parents  and  adult 
children.  The  story  unfolds  around  Sol,  a retired  dairy  farmer,  who  has  given  up  on  life  since  his 
wife  died.  Conflict  develops  with  his  son  Vic,  who  wants  to  “take  care  of”  his  father,  and  Sol,  who 
does  not  feel  he  needs  his  son’s  help.  The  arrival  of  Vic’s  father-in-law  adds  an  element  of  mystery 
to  the  story  when  it  seems  that  the  two  have  plans  for  the  farm  that  they  are  not  telling  Sol  about. 
Recommended  for  teens  and  adults. 

Paper,  7.95,  in  Canada  $9.95 


Fear  Strikes  at  Midnight 

When  Doug  Cameron  shouts  at  his  best  friend,  Mark,  that  he  never  wants  to  see  him  again,  little 
does  he  know  how  close  to  the  truth  that  will  become.  A midnight  tornado  slashes  through  Doug’s 
neighborhood.  Mark  is  injured  and  his  house  is  destroyed.  Doug  blames  himself  for  Mark’s  injuries 
because  Mark  was  supposed  to  stay  with  him  overnight.  The  argument  ended  those  plans.  Doug’s 
world  seems  topsy-turvy.  Things  go  wrong  at  home  and  at  school.  Will  life  ever  get  back  to 
normal?  Recommended  for  8-to- 12-year-olds.  By  Linda  K.  Jones. 

Paper,  $5.95,  in  Canada  $7.50 


That  Very  Special  Person  — Me! 

Margaret  Houk  helps  young  teens  develop  positive  feelings  of  self-esteem  in  this  book.  Each 
of  us  is  special  because  we  are  created  by  God  — unique,  precious,  important,  needed  by  others 
— and  by  God  who  has  a purpose  for  our  lives.  Houk  invites  her  readers  to  take  a personal 
inventory  and  to  appreciate  what  they  see  in  themselves.  She  gives  tips  on  identifying  negative 
messages,  checking  them  out  with  reliable  sources,  and  substituting  constructive  styles  of  thinking. 
She  shows  teens  how  to  resolve  conflicts,  build  trustworthy  friendships,  handle  sexuality  in 
acceptable  ways,  and  deal  with  the  bruises  life  brings.  Recommended  for  11 -to- 16-year-olds. 
Paper,  $6.95,  in  Canada  $8.95 


Winds  of 
Promise 


WatcVety' 
Special  Verson  - 


£ME! 


Herald  Press  books  are  available  through  your  local 
bookstore  or  write  to  Herald  Press  (include  10%  for 
shipping — minimum  $1.50). 
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Church  news 


In  Hesston,  the  tornado  damaged  or 
destroyed  $9  million  of  real  estate.  Some 
202  residences  and  23  businesses  were  hit. 
Up  to  half  of  the  202  dwellings  were  leveled 
by  the  storm  or  damaged  beyond  repair. 
The  latter  are  being  razed  as  soon  as  their 
contents  are  salvaged. 

The  governor  of  Kansas  visited  Hesston 
shortly  after  the  tornado  and  declared 
Harvey  and  seven  other  counties  disaster 
areas.  Homes  and  farm  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery in  Burrton  and  throughout  the 
rural  areas  in  the  tornado’s  path  were 


destroyed.  Fields  were  littered  with  debris. 

Hesston  College  president  Kirk  Alliman 
testified  that  in  spite  of  all  the  destruc- 
tion— which  included  his  own  home — he  is 
“thanking  the  Lord  endlessly  that  the  col- 
lege and  Schowalter  Villa  weren’t  hit.” 
Hesston’s  three  Mennonite  churches  and 
Methodist  church,  the  middle  and  high 
schools,  Cross  Wind  Conference  Center, 
and  the  two  major  factories  were  spared. 
The  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  and  the 
elementary  school  sustained  damage. 

Neighbors,  friends,  and  strangers  almost 
immediately  offered  help.  Emergency 
crews  from  Hesston  and  neighboring  cities 
responded  quickly.  Power  companies  re- 
stored electricity  to  parts  of  the  city  within 
five  hours.  The  Red  Cross  and  the  National 
Guard  set  up  a shelter  in  the  high  school. 
However,  most  of  Hesston’s  new  homeless 
spent  the  night  with  friends  whose  homes 
were  spared. 

By  the  next  morning,  Mennonite  Disas- 
ter Service  volunteers  arrived  and  took 
charge  of  the  clean-up.  While  shocked 
Hesstonians  hardly  knew  where  to  start, 
MDS  dispatched  volunteers  to  the  hard- 
est-hit areas  with  farm  trucks  and  pickups 
to  begin  hauling  away  the  rubble.  Others 
helped  victims  retrieve  and  pack  up  their 
personal  belongings.  (Ironically,  the  idea 
for  MDS,  now  a large  national  organiza- 
tion, originated  in  Hesston  in  the  1940s.) 

Under  the  Red  Cross’  umbrella  of  ser- 
vice, the  Salvation  Army,  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventists, Southern  Baptists,  and  Brethren 
offered  food,  first  aid,  clothing,  counseling, 
and  supplies  to  tornado  victims.  Students 
from  the  three  area  Mennonite  colleges— 
Hesston,  Bethel,  and  Tabor — volunteered 
in  Hesston  and  Burrton.  4-H  clubs  organ- 
ized to  spread  out  across  wheatfields  to 
clear  the  debris.  High  school  youth  formed 
groups  to  help  their  neighbors.  Some  chil- 
dren accompanied  their  parents  and 
helped  serve  meals  or  clean  up  debris. 
Others  were  cared  for  by  volunteers 
trained  to  help  children  deal  with  trauma 
at  Hesston  Inter-Mennonite  Church. 


Some  202  residences  and  23  businesses  were  destroyed  or  damaged  in  Hesston,  Kans. 


Student  volunteers  help  with  tornado  clean-up  in  Hesston,  Kans. 


Kansas  tornado  affects 
hundreds  of  Mennonites 


Unbelievable,  devastating,  and  over- 
whelming were  some  of  the  adjectives 
Hesston,  Kans.,  residents  used  to  describe 
the  destruction  of  the  tornado  which  hit 
their  3,000-member  community  on  Mar.  13. 
One  summed  it  up  curtly,  “It’s  bad.” 

The  tornadoes  (as  many  as  25  of  them), 
which  were  first  sighted  in  Pretty  Prairie, 
continued  on  their  southwest-to-northeast 
route  of  destruction  for  100  miles  and  were 
last  sighted  near  Latimer.  Tornadoes 
stayed  on  the  ground  for  2 1/2  hours  and 
at  some  points  were  a half-mile  wide.  In 
Hesston,  the  tornado’s  path  ranged  from 
1-3  blocks  wide.  It  hit  Hesston  with  250- 
mile-an-hour  winds — twice  the  average 
tornado’s  fury. 

The  miracle  is  that  no  one  in  Hesston 
was  killed.  Only  17  people  were  taken  to 
the  hospital.  The  four  who  were  admitted 
have  all  been  released.  The  city’s  alarm 
sirens  and  the  public’s  willingness  to  take 
heed  are  credited  with  sparing  lives  in 
Hesston. 

The  tornadoes  caused  two  deaths  in 
other  areas — six-year-old  Lucas  Fisher  in 
Burrton  and  68-year-old  Ruth  Voth  in  rural 
Goessel.  Voth  had  been  a missionary  in 
Mexico  with  her  husband,  Harold,  in  the 
1950s  and  was  a member  of  Alexanderwohl 
Mennonite  Church. 
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Restaurants,  individuals,  and  businesses 
donated  enough  food  to  feed  the  volun- 
teers and  homeless.  On  the  second  day 
after  the  disaster,  around  1,500  persons  ate 
lunch  in  the  high  school  where  meals  were 
served  for  the  first  week  after  the  disaster. 

Prairie  View  Mental  Health  Center,  a 
Mennonite  facility  in  nearby  Newton,  of- 
fered literature  and  personal  counseling. 
Business  persons  donated  their  time  and 
the  use  of  huge  cranes,  backhoes,  and 
payloaders  to  clear  away  the  destruction. 
Ham  radio  operators  helped  with  commu- 
nication. 

Volunteers  at  Hesston  and  Whitestone 
Mennonite  churches  urged  any  Hesston 
resident  to  take  some  of  the  donated  cloth- 
ing and  food  that  filled  Sunday  school 
rooms  and  fellowship  halls.  Hesston  Inter- 


Now  is  the  time  to 
urge  militaiy  cutbacks, 
says  Washington  Office 

The  Washington  Office  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  is  encouraging 
Mennonites  to  urge  their  congressional 
representatives  to  cut  the  military  budget 
by  50  percent  over  the  next  five  years.  The 
transformation  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  provides  an  historic  “win- 
dow of  opportunity”  for  North  American 
churches,  as  it  has  for  the  churches  of 
Europe,  to  bring  their  voices  to  bear  on  the 
urgency  of  reducing  the  costly  militariza- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

It  is,  in  biblical  terms,  a kairos  moment — 
a critical,  timely  moment  within  the  prov- 
idence of  God  for  churches  to  significantly 
witness  to  government  leaders.  As  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  declared,  “Now,  I have 
put  my  words  in  your  mouth.  See,  today  I 
appoint  you  over  nations  ...  to  uproot  and 
tear  down  ...  to  build  and  to  plant”  (Jer. 
1:9).  Will  members  of  Congress,  currently 
addressing  the  budget  priorities  of  Amer- 
ican society,  be  inclined  to  allocate  income- 
tax  dollars  to  “tear  down  and  destroy”  or 
to  “build  and  to  plant”? 

The  deployment  of  350,000  U.S.  soldiers 
and  weaponry  in  Europe  at  a cost  of  $150 
billion  is  half  of  the  annual  military  budget. 
The  Bush  Administration  is  requesting 
$292  billion  in  military  appropriations  from 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1991.  This  would 
be  only  a 2 percent  cut  when  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  are  signifi- 
cantly reducing  troops  and  weapons  sys- 
tems in  Europe. 

Not  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has 
the  time  been  so  ripe  for  revision  in  U.S. 
budget  priorities.  The  voice  of  the  people, 
through  letters  to  congressional  represen- 
tatives, will  be  the  major  factor  determin- 
ing significant  cuts  in  military  spending, 
predict  Washington  Office  staff.  Resources 
saved  by  these  cuts  could  be  used  by  the 


Mennonite  Church  took  an  offering  to  help 
its  needy  members.  It  totaled  $5,000. 

“Folks,  you  may  think,  ‘I  don’t  need  any 
help,’  ” one  man  told  his  congregation. 
Urging  them  to  utilize  the  help  offered,  he 
emphasized,  “We’ve  gotta  throw  our  pride 
away.” 

After  four  days  of  clean-up,  Hesston 
residents  and  their  family  members  who 
had  come  to  share  in  the  tornado’s  after- 
math  filled  the  churches.  “Great  Is  Thy 
Faithfulness”  and  “O  God,  Our  Help  in 
Ages  Past”  were  sung  with  new  meaning. 
Sermons  were  short,  sharing  times  long.  At 
Hesston  Mennonite  Church  the  children 
and  their  Sunday  school  teachers  talked 
about  the  tornado.  The  toddlers’  Sunday 
school  paper  for  the  day  was  titled  “The 
Wind  Is  Busy.” 


U.S.  government  to  address  urgent  global 
problems  of  environmental  destruction, 
poverty,  and  economic  development  at 
home  and  in  developing  nations. 

The  Washington  Office  encourages  Men- 
nonites to  ask  their  senators  and  represen- 
tatives to  change  U.S.  budget  priorities  by: 

1.  Supporting  military  budget  cuts  of  $30 
billion  over  each  of  the  next  five  years, 
reducing  the  present  $300  billion  war  bud- 
get to  $150  billion  by  1995.  This  does  not 
suggest  affirmation  for  $150  billion,  only  a 
note  of  realism. 

2.  Allocating  budget  funds  for  environ- 
mental clean-up  and  protection;  affordable 
housing  for  low-income  families;  improving 
the  quality  of  public-school  education  as 
one  means  of  addressing  the  drug  prob- 
lems; providing  debt  relief  to  African  and 
Latin-American  countries. 

Senators  can  be  reached  at  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC  20510,  and  rep- 
resentatives at  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  DC  20515. 


Family  Life  Council 
focuses  on 
domestic  violence 

Thirty-seven  representatives  from  Men- 
nonite Church  conferences  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  dis- 
tricts/provinces met  recently  in  suburban 
Pittsburgh.  Clare  Schumm,  family  life  min- 
istry staff  person  for  both  denominations, 
helped  the  group  in  the  sharing  of  ideas. 
Dorcas  Miller  Lehman,  family  life  ministry 
staff  person  for  Lancaster  Conference,  led 
in  the  worship  sessions. 

Clarice  Kratz,  copastor  of  Maple  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church  in  Waukesha,  Wis., 
shared  from  her  own  personal  experience 
about  abuse  in  the  family.  She  stated  that 
only  in  recent  years  have  Mennonites  ac- 
knowledged battered  wives,  children,  and 


At  Hesston  Inter-Mennonite  Church, 
members  read  Hebrews  13:14,  “For  here 
we  do  not  have  an  enduring  city,  but  we 
are  looking  for  the  city  that  is  to  come.” 
Several  churches  read  psalms  of  lament. 
Though  moods  were  somber,  there  was 
rejoicing  that  God  had  spared  lives. 

As  television  crews  filmed  church  ser- 
vices, Mennonite  Brethren  pastor  Lynn 
Jost  reminded  his  congregation,  “One  of 
the  most  remarkable  results  of  this  disaster 
has  been  that  a number  of  you  have  been 
able  to  give  testimony  in  print  and  on 
television  in  a way  that  would  never  have 
been  possible  for  you  in  any  other  situa- 
tion. You’ve  been  able  to  speak  clearly  the 
testimony  that  God  is  with  us— that  he’s 
the  source  of  our  help.” — Susan  Balzer 


other  cruel  family  behaviors.  There  is 
abuse  in  Mennonite  homes,  and  a lot  of 
energy  goes  into  hiding  what  is  happening 
behind  closed  doors,  she  said. 

The  greatest  challenge  is  for  the  church 
to  admit  it  has  a problem,  Kratz  said. 
Mennonites  believe  they  must  be  long-suf- 
fering and  forbearing.  “Niceness”  is  a Men- 
nonite virtue.  The  more  Mennonites  hide, 
the  more  they  encourage  dishonesty,  she 
said.  Living  with  constant  abuse  perpetu- 
ates harm  in  a peace-teaching  church. 
Mennonites  are,  in  effect,  teaching  vio- 
lence when  they  fear  to  confront  it.  Church 
is  often  the  place  where  Mennonites  feel 
the  most  uncomfortable,  and  sometimes  it 
is  impossible  to  leave  a dysfunctional  fam- 
ily without  leaving  the  church. 

Kratz  warned  that  a family  never  recov- 
ers from  violent  acts.  She  stressed  educa- 
tion and  awareness  of  sexuality  and  family 
abuse  on  the  part  of  pastors  and  congre- 
gations. Mennonites  need  to  look  at  the 
theology  of  parenting,  marriage,  and  male- 
female  roles. 

Doris  and  Lester  Glick,  a retired  couple 
working  in  family  ministry  at  Bahia  Vista 
Mennonite  Church  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  led 
the  group  in  identifying  specific  problems 
related  to  family  life.  The  group  ranked 
dominance  and  self-esteem  as  the  two 
most  crucial  areas.  Possible  steps  and 
activities  were  identified  for  congregations 
and  conferences/districts/provinces  to  de- 
velop family  life  ministries. 

Glicks  maintained  that  family  life  is  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  church.  Family  life  has 
changed  and  is  still  changing.  There  is  an 
increased  number  of  parent-child  alien- 
ations and  evidences  of  physical,  emo- 
tional, and  sexual  abuse.  The  church  needs 
to  respond  to  a new  set  of  needs. 

The  representatives,  called  the  Inter- 
Mennonite  Family  Life  Ministry  Council, 
meet  annually  to  resource  each  other  and 
give  direction  to  family  life  ministry  in  the 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite churches. — Thelma  Homer 
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Health-care  people  note  accomplishments 
and  wrestle  with  current  issues 


Mary  Oyer  leads  singing  at  the  Mennonite/Brethren  health  convention  in  “Music  City,  USA.” 
With  her  are  (left  to  right)  Ernest  Bennett,  outgoing  executive  director  of  Mennonite  Health 
Association;  Ann  Raber,  outgoing  MHA  president;  Paul  Kraybill,  incoming  MHA  executive 
director;  and  Warren  Eshback,  president  of  Brethren  Health  and  Welfare  Association. 


Over  400  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
health-care  people  celebrated  their  past 
accomplishments  and  wrestled  with  cur- 
rent issues  at  their  annual  meeting,  Feb. 
24-28,  in  Nashville.  It  was  the  largest  turn- 
out ever.  The  event  was  the  joint  gathering 
of  Mennonite  Health  Association  and 
Brethren  Health  and  Welfare  Association. 

The  convention  opened  with  longtime 
church  leaders  Samuel  Janzen  for  the 
Mennonites  and  John  Eller  for  the 
Brethren  telling  about  how  their  peacelov- 
ing  people  have  for  generations  cared  for 
the  sick  and  needy.  They  also  noted  the 
extensive  network  of  health-care  institu- 
tions that  their  two  small  denominations 
operate. 

One  evidence  of  their  heavy  involvement 
in  health  care  was  the  fact  that  the  Men- 
nonites and  Brethren  made  up  the  biggest 
portion  of  the  1,500  people  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Protestant  Health  and  Human 
Services  Assembly  that  was  held  at  the 
same  time.  Mennonites  and  Brethren  have 
been  leaders,  in  fact,  in  the  Protestant 
assembly  over  the  years. 

Another  sign  of  heavy  involvement  was 
a list  of  statistics  from  MennoSearch,  a 
program  that  links  health-care  people  with 
jobs.  The  list  shows  that  over  10,000  Men- 
nonites are  involved  in  health  care,  includ- 
ing 5,000  nurses  and  1,000  doctors. 
MennoSearch  also  lists  160  Mennonite 
health-care  institutions,  including  hospi- 
tals, retirement  communities,  mental 
health  centers,  and  disability  facilities. 


Ernest  and  Earla  Bennett  at  the  banquet 
honoring  their  many  years  of  service  to  Men- 
nonite Health  Association. 


While  celebrating  their  accomplish- 
ments, the  convention  participants  also 
struggled  with  the  many  problems  beset- 
ting health  care  in  America — spiraling 
costs,  the  increasing  number  of  uninsured 
people,  technology  running  ahead  of  ethi- 
cal guidelines,  and  other  issues.  They  also 
discussed  the  need  for  a more  holistic 
approach  to  health  care,  including  more 
emphasis  on  prevention  and  spirituality. 
They  called  on  local  congregations  to  be- 
come more  involved  in  the  “wellness”  of 
their  members. 

The  ills  of  American  health  care  were 
tackled  head-on  in  an  address  to  the  total 
Protestant  group  by  Oregon  state  senator 
Robert  Shoemaker,  who  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  a daring  new  system  being  set 
up  in  his  state.  “We  want  to  share  respon- 
sibility for  health  care  more  fairly  among 
all  the  players,”  he  said.  “We  want  every- 
body to  know  there’s  no  free  lunch.” 

The  Oregon  system  will  require  all  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  purchase  health 
insurance  and  share  in  its  cost.  It  will  put 
the  onus  on  hospitals  and  other  health-care 
providers  to  keep  costs  down  by  requiring 
prepaid  “managed”  care  at  set  prices.  It 
will  also  expand  Medicaid  for  the  poor  and 
set  up  a statewide  insurance  pool  for  peo- 
ple who  can’t  get  regular  insurance  be- 
cause of  preexisting  health  problems. 

The  most  controversial  feature,  however, 
is  the  “rationing”  of  care.  “You  won’t 
automatically  get  everything  that  medical 


science  offers — that’s  where  costs  shoot 
up,”  said  Shoemaker.  “We  will  make  a 
statement  as  to  what  we  think  is  an  ade- 
quate level  of  health  care.” 

Later,  at  a session  for  Mennonites  and 
Brethren,  Paul  Kraybill,  who  will  become 
executive  director  of  Mennonite  Health 
Association  in  the  fall,  listed  some  of  the 
current  health-care  problems — like  37  mil- 
lion people  in  America  who  don’t  have 
health  insurance — and  called  on  MHA  to 
stimulate  discussion  of  the  problems,  in- 
volve more  people  in  the  discussion,  and 
search  together  for  answers. 

“Health  in  its  broadest  sense  is  the 
mission  of  the  church,”  said  Kraybill,  who 
is  retiring  this  year  as  executive  secretary 
of  Mennonite  World  Conference.  “The 
church  must  return  to  what  it  does  best — 
offer  meaning,  hope,  and  spiritual  healing.” 
He  urged  Christian  health  professionals  to 
join  in  that  mission. 

In  a companion  address  to  the  same 
group,  Warren  Eshback,  a Brethren  dis- 
trict executive  who  serves  as  president  of 
Brethren  Health  and  Welfare  Association, 
offered  some  “wild  dreams  for  the  future.” 
Among  them  were  a parish  nurse  for  every 
congregation  who  can  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween science  and  religion,  holistic  health- 
care training  at  Brethren  colleges,  and  a 
highly  trained  chaplain  at  every  Brethren 
retirement  community. 

Ann  Raber,  president  of  MHA  and  well- 
ness director  at  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid, 
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emphasized  a theme  that  is  increasingly 
heard  in  Brethren/Mennonite  circles: 
“Somewhere  along  the  way  ‘health’  has 
gotten  separated  from  the  church.  I believe 
that  MHA  can  play  a major  role  in  return- 
ing health  to  the  church,  where  it  belongs.” 

People  interested  in  congregational 
health  ministries  spent  a whole  day  on  that 
subject.  It  was  the  day  set  aside  for  the 
special-interest  groups — the  hospital  ad- 
ministrators, chaplains,  doctors,  nurses,  re- 
tirement community  administrators,  and 
others.  Each  group  has  its  own  officers  and 
activities. 

The  congregational  health  ministries 
group  talked  about  how  the  well-being  of 
people  is  more  than  just  physical  health 
and  how  churches  can  help  their  members 
be  more  mentally  and  spiritually  fit.  They 
also  said  church  members  should  help  each 
other  with  questions  like  how  much  time, 
effort,  and  money  should  be  spent  on  a 
dying  loved  one. 

“Our  churches  would  be  full  on  Sunday 
morning  if  we  would  be  meeting  people’s 
needs  more,”  said  Brethren  chaplain  Pat 
Robinson.  “Health-care  ministries  come 
naturally  to  us,  but  we  have  more  trouble 
with  personal  issues,  mental  illness,  and 
sexual  problems.” 

Mennonite  pastor  David  Helmuth  told 
how  his  congregation  in  Middlebury,  Lnd., 
has  trained  and  commissioned  “care- 
givers” to  help  him  and  is  thinking  of 
designating  a couple  of  them  more  specif- 
ically as  “health  counselors.”  The  congre- 
gation also  has  an  anointing  service  once  a 
month  for  those  who  seek  healing  from 
physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual 
ailments. 

At  the  Sunday  morning  worship  service 
for  Mennonites  and  Brethren,  retired 
Goshen  College  president  Lawrence 
Burkholder  preached  on  “The  Christian 
Dynamic  in  Health  Care.”  He  said  Jesus 
was  both  a preacher  and  a healer — and 
made  nc  distinction  between  the  two. 
Jesus  alsc  rejected  the  common  assump- 
tion then— and  among  some  people  today, 
even  Christians — that  illness  is  the  result 
of  sin  in  ore’s  life.  Burkholder  said  Chris- 
tian health  professionals  accept  both  faith 
and  science.  “We  recognize  that  God  is 
ultimately  the  healer,  but  meanwhile  we 
use  the  best  of  scientific  methods,”  he 
stated. 

Music  was  m important  part  of  the 
Sunday  momug  service,  and  of  other 
events,  in  keepng  with  the  convention 
site — the  mammoth  Opryland  Hotel  next 
to  Grand  Ole  Opiy,  the  mecca  of  country- 
and-Westem  must:.  The  Mennonites’  con- 
tribution to  the  convention  was  hymn 
singing  led  by  ther  “grand  ole  lady”  of 
music — Mary  Oyer. 

The  grand  finale  br  the  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  was  a banjuet  that  honored  out- 
going MHA  executive  director  Ernest  Ben- 
nett. This  has  been  a half-time  job  for  him 
since  he  retired  as  executive  secretary  of 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  10  years  ago. 
But  he  has  been  involved  in  health  care 
most  of  his  adult  life  and  has  missed  only 
one  MHA  convention  since  1952.  In  fact, 
Bennett  was  originally  trained  as  a hospital 
administrator  in  preparation  for  establish- 
ing a Mennonite  hospital  in  Elkhart,  lnd. 
The  project  was  canceled,  and  Bennett 
joined  the  MBM  staff. 

In  addition  to  honoring  Bennett,  the 
banquet  included  the  presentation  of  four 
annual  awards: 

— Trustee  of  the  Year — to  Lloyd 
Hartzler,  a retired  funeral  director  in 
Elkhart,  lnd.,  who  has  served  on  the  MHA 
board  and  chaired  the  board  of  Greencroft 
retirement  community. 

— Anabaptist  Health  Care  Award — to 
Graydon  Snyder,  academic  dean  of  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary  and  a medical- 
ethics  specialist  who  wrote  Tough  Choices 
(Brethren  Press,  1988). 

— Award  of  Merit — to  Dock  Woods 
Community,  a fast-growing  complex  of  ser- 
vices for  the  elderly  and  for  low-income 
families  in  Lansdale,  Pa. 

— Allen  Erb  Memorial  Award — to  Al- 
dred  Neufeldt,  a professor  at  Calgary  Uni- 
versity and  a developmental-disabilities 
expert  who  currently  chairs  the  Handicap 
Concerns  Committee  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  Canada. — Steve  Shenk 


MWC  sets 

World  Fellowship  Sunday 
for  June  3 

Mennonite  World  Conference  has  an- 
nounced June  3 as  the  date  for  this  year’s 
observance  of  Mennonite  World  Fellow- 
ship Sunday,  celebrated  on  Pentecost  Sun- 
day each  year  by  most  of  the  worldwide 
Mennonite  community.  “The  idea  of  Men- 
nonite World  Fellowship  Sunday  is  indeed 
to  fellowship  in  spirit  with  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  around  the  world,”  said 
MWC  executive  secretary  Paul  Kraybill. 
“The  idea  is  that  we  can  better  see  our 
needs  and  strengths,  shortcomings  and 
contributions,  as  we  try  to  see  through  the 
eyes  of  colaborers  in  Christ  in  many  di- 
verse situations.” 

Local  congregations  are  encouraged  to 
invite  someone  from  another  church — and 
preferably  from  another  nation  or  cul- 
ture— to  take  part  in  their  June  3 service. 

This  year’s  observance  takes  on  added 
meaning,  coming  less  than  two  months 
before  Assembly  12  in  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29.  The  theme  for  the  assembly  will 
be  “Witnessing  to  Christ  in  Today’s 
World,”  and  MWC  is  inviting  pastors 
around  the  world  to  use  this  theme  as  a 
sermon  topic  on  June  3.  Churches  are  also 
encouraged  to  spend  time  in  prayer  for 
Assembly  12  during  their  services  that  day. 


Willis  and  Byrdalene  Horst  with  (left  to  right) 
Cristina  (13),  Rene  (22),  Carmen  (18),  and 
Emily  (15). 

BACK  TO  ARGENTINA 

Horsts  help  strengthen 
Indian  churches 

Walking  alongside  Indian  Christians  in 
Argentina  is  the  focus  of  the  ministry  of 
Willis  and  Byrdalene  Horst,  who  recently 
returned  to  that  country  following  a three- 
month  North  American  assignment.  They 
have  served  there  for  16  years. 

One  of  the  innovative  ways  Horsts  have 
helped  strengthen  Indian  churches  is 
through  “Bible  circles.”  “It’s  an  attempt  to 
encourage  participation  in  Bible  study  on 
an  equal  basis,”  Willis  explained.  “It  also 
is  a way  to  relate  the  Bible  to  life  situa- 
tions.” 

In  the  Bible  circle,  a Bible  passage  is 
read.  After  prayer,  participants  share  what 
the  passage  means  to  them,  often  relating 
life  stories  and  history.  Willis  takes  notes 
of  significant  comments  and  sharing,  and 
then  later  mails  copies  to  participants. 

“We  emphasize  the  value  of  each 
person’s  word,”  Willis  continued.  “We 
have  no  Bible  teacher  lecturing,  which  is 
what  they  have  been  familiar  with.”  The 
theme,  often  related  to  church  or  commu- 
nity struggles,  is  chosen  by  the  partici- 
pants. 

According  to  Willis,  the  Bible  circle  is  a 
way  for  Indian  Christians  to  do  their  own 
theology  and  help  them  express  it.  “We 
hope  they  can  begin  to  do  this  type  of  Bible 
study  themselves,  without  the  need  for  an 
outside  person  or  materials,”  Byrdalene 
added. 

Horsts  live  in  Formosa  City  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country.  They  travel  up  to 
four  or  five  hours  one  way  to  visit  Indian 
congregations  that  make  up  the  United 
Evangelical  Church.  The  church,  made  up 
of  over  120  congregations  with  about  4,500 
members,  was  originally  formed  by  Toba 
Indians  in  the  1950s  with  the  help  of  MBM 
missionaries.  Since  then,  congregations  of 
the  Pilaga,  Mocovi,  and  Wichi  tribes  have 
become  a part  of  the  church. 

Willis  is  a native  of  Seville,  Ohio,  and 
Byrdalene  grew  up  in  Archbold,  Ohio. 
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MMA  pleased  with 
1 989  financial  results 
and  optimistic  about  ’90 

Financial  results  for  1989  were  positive 
for  most  of  the  programs  offered  by  Men- 
nonite  Mutual  Aid,  and  MMA  officials  are 
optimistic  about  the  financial  prospects  for 
1990. 

Participation  in  Mennonite  Retirement 
Trust,  a plan  for  pastors  and  church  work- 
ers, increased  to  a record  5,035  members 
in  1989,  and  benefits  paid  increased  to 
$562,248.  The  return  on  investments  was 
reported  at  slightly  more  than  14  percent 
for  the  year  and  has  averaged  more  than 
1 1 percent  over  the  past  10  years. 

The  number  of  annuities  increased  from 
4,113  in  1988  to  4,507  in  1989.  Contribu- 
tions to  annuity  plans  increased  by  a re- 
cord $4.45  million  in  1989  to  a total  of 
$34,110,268.  Benefits  paid  to  members  in 
1989  totaled  $353,568,  up  from  $216,298  in 
the  previous  year. 

Sales  of  long-term  care  plans  were  better 
than  projected  in  1989.  As  a new  offering, 
it  had  been  estimated  that  about  200  plans 
would  be  issued.  Final  figures  for  the  year 
show  450  policies  were  actually  issued. 

The  number  of  vehicles  in  the  Mennonite 
Automobile  Aid  physical-damage  plan  rose 
to  24,604  in  1989  from  24,037  the  prior  year. 
Benefits  paid  to  members  increased  to 
$3,748,872  from  $3,346,662  in  1988. 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Association,  the 
part  of  MMA  which  offers  health  and  life 
plans,  reported  a gain  of  $5.8  million  in 
1989,  including  net  income  of  $5.5  million 
in  health  plans.  This  gain  offsets  the  losses 
in  health  plans  in  1987  and  1988.  There  is 
a continuing  concern  about  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  participants  in  health  plans 
and  rising  health-care  costs.  In  1989  MMA 
experienced  a 15  percent  decline  in  health- 
plan  membership.  Affordability  is  an  issue 
for  MMA  constituents  as  it  is  for  the  larger 
society. 

MMA  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  pay  out  a high  percentage  of  premium 
income  in  benefits  while  keeping  operating 
costs  low.  Health  benefits  paid  to  members 
in  1989  were  $32,616,685.  Costs  for  operat- 
ing the  health  program  totaled  14  percent 
in  1989,  well  below  the  industry  average  of 
20  to  30  percent. 

“There  are  many  ways  to  look  at  an 
organization’s  annual  results,”  said  MMA 
president  James  Kratz.  “Most  often  for  an 
organization  like  MMA  that  takes  the  form 
of  looking  at  bottom-line  financial  results, 
and  that  is  important.  But  there  are  other 
ways  to  measure  achievements,  particu- 
larly for  a church-related  organization.” 

MMA  has  always  sought  to  be  more  than 
an  insurance  and  financial-services  organi- 
zation. Since  1958,  the  organization  has 
been  providing  a variety  of  special  pro- 
grams for  members  of  the  church  with 
special  needs.  In  1989,  over  $618,000  was 


distributed  to  individuals  and  congrega- 
tions through  special-assistance  programs. 
In  addition,  MMA  again  sponsored  many 
meetings  and  distributed  materials  on 
wellness,  health  ethics,  stewardship,  and 
mutual  aid. 

“We  anticipate  1990  will  be  another  good 
year  for  MMA,  although  we  remain  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  rising  health- 
care costs  on  our  members,”  Kratz  said. 
“We  will  continue  to  work  at  finding  ways 
to  make  health-care  coverage  more  afford- 
able, as  well  as  finding  new  tools  to  help 
our  members  practice  mutual  aid  and 
stewardship  in  their  daily  lives.” 


MCCer  helps 
bring  down  walls 
in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

“I  guess  I’ve  always  been  interested  in 
seeing  walls  come  down  between  people,” 
says  Lloyd  Bowman,  a Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.  worker.  He  serves  as  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Me- 
diation Center. 

The  center,  begun  by  a group  of  local 
attorneys  in  1982,  provides  mediation  ser- 
vices to  people  interested  in  alternatives 
to  the  court  system.  Bowman  answers  calls 
to  the  center,  hears  callers’  situations,  and 
arranges  mediation  sessions  or  refers  cal- 
lers elsewhere. 

People  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  use 
the  center’s  services,  says  Bowman.  Last 
year  the  center  dealt  with  152  cases;  37  of 
them  were  resolved  through  mediation. 
Cases  include  landlord/tenant  and  prop- 
erty boundary  disputes,  neighborhood  dis- 
agreements, business  problems,  and 
others. 

“Everybody  is  a winner  with  mediation,” 
says  Bowman.  Disputing  neighbors  may  go 
to  court,  for  example,  and  a “winner”  and 
a “loser”  are  established.  “But  the  prob- 
lem is  still  unresolved;  the  two  parties 
aren’t  reconciled,”  says  Bowman.  “I  tell 
people  who  call  here  that  mediation  is  their 
best  option.  It’s  fast  and  inexpensive.  If  it 
works,  you’ve  solved  the  problem.  If  it 
doesn’t,  you’ve  lost  nothing.” 

Besides  arranging  mediation  sessions 
Bowman  has  had  the  freedom  during  his 
two-year  MCC  term  to  shape  the  direction 
of  the  center.  Currently  he  is  developing  a 
system  to  follow  up  the  mediated  cases. 
He  also  hopes  to  clarify  the  center’s  rela- 
tionship with  the  local  court  system,  and 
he  is  working  on  refining  the  center’s  train- 
ing process  for  its  30  volunteer  mediators. 

Other  projects  keep  Bowman  busy  too. 
He  contacts  area  schools  to  encourage 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  center’s 
conflict  resolution  training  package  for 
children,  and  he  is  planning  a conflict 
resolution  workshop  for  local  social  ser- 
vice, religious,  and  business  groups. 


Bowman,  a 1988  political  science  gradu- 
ate of  Messiah  College  in  Grantham,  Pa., 
says  he  became  interested  in  the  idea  of 
conflict  resolution  during  his  teenage 
years,  though  “I  didn’t  know  it  had  a name 
until  I was  in  college.”  As  a pastor’s  son, 
Bowman  noticed  that  “the  Anabaptist  ten- 
dency is  to  ignore,  pass  over,  and  avoid 
conflict  instead  of  talking  openly  about 
congregational  problems.” 

In  college  Bowman  served  on  the 
school’s  judicial  council,  a group  that  dealt 
with  campus  grievances.  One  professor 
encouraged  students  to  use  mediation 
techniques  to  settle  grievances.  “That 
made  an  impression  on  me,”  says  Bowman. 
His  senior  thesis  was  titled  “Non-violence 
as  a Political  Strategy.” 

Today  Bowman  believes  conflict,  when 
dealt  with  constructively,  is  normal  and 
healthy.  “I’ve  integrated  the  skills  I’ve 
learned  at  work  into  my  personal  life  so  I 
know  firsthand  that  mediation  works,”  he 
says.  But  that  does  not  mean  it  is  easy, 
Bowman  says.  “It  takes  courage  for  a 
person  to  decide  to  mediate.  It’s  a scary 
thing  to  make  youself  so  vulnerable.” 

“This  MCC  term  has  taught  me  about 
myself,”  says  Bowman.  “I’ve  learned  peo- 
ple skills,  communication  skills,  and  my 
own  strengths  and  liabilities.  It’s  going  to 
help  me  decide  where  to  go  from  here.” 

Bowman  is  one  of  more  than  50  MCC 
U.S.  Service  Program  workers  living  in 
Akron,  Pa.  All  but  three  work  at  MCC 
headquarters  or  with  Selfhelp  Crafts. 

Mennonites  help  set  up 
research  institute 
in  Tokyo,  Japan 

The  new  Tokyo  Mission  Research  Insti- 
tute was  officially  established  recently  to 
promote  the  scholarly  study  of  missiolo- 
gical  issues  in  Japan.  It  is  based  at  Tokyo 
Biblical  Seminary.  Robert  Lee,  a Menno- 
nite Board  of  Mission  worker,  is  the  direc- 
tor. 

The  new  institute,  operating  as  part  of 
the  Asian  Graduate  School  of  Theology  in 
Japan,  is  a joint  venture  of  T)kyo  Biblical 
Seminary,  Japan  Anabaptist  Center,  and 
OMS  International.  It  is  already  involved 
in  training  seven  doctor  of  ninistry  candi- 
dates doing  dissertation  research  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theobgy. 

The  institute  also  sponsors  colloquiums 
with  international  missblogists,  such  as 
Johannes  Aagaard  from  the  Dialogue  and 
Ecumenical  Center  ir  Denmark,  who 
spoke  in  January  on  missiological  issues  of 
the  21st  century.  Last  September,  Wilbert 
Shenk,  MBM  missiokgist  and  then  vice- 
president  for  overseas  ministries,  pre- 
sented a series  of  lectures  on  the  changing 
modem  missionary  paradigm.  His  lectures 
marked  the  unofficial  beginning  of  the 
institute. 
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Also  in  January,  the  institute  cospon- 
sored a one-week  seminar  for  pastors  and 
church  leaders  on  “The  Emperor  System,” 
a controversial  religious  and  political  issue 
raised  by  the  national  preparation  for  the 
final  ascension  ceremonies  for  the  new 
emperor  of  Japan. 

Papers  from  the  Shenk  and  Aagaard 
colloquiums  and  from  the  emperor  seminar 
will  be  the  first  publications  of  the  institute 
this  year. 

In  addition,  the  institute  will  plan  short- 
term advanced  theological  and  missiolo- 
gical  training  for  missionaries  in  the  field. 
And  it  will  offer  research  and  training 
capacity  to  Japan  Anabaptist  Center  and 
related  Mennonite  churches  in  Japan. 

A long-range  goal,  according  to  the 
institute’s  constitution,  is  “to  promote  fel- 


lowship and  cooperation  among  individuals 
and  organizations  engaged  in  activities  and 
studies  related  to  missiology  for  the  future 
establishment  of  a Society  of  Missiology  in 
Japan.” 

Robert  Lee  said  Tokyo  Biblical  Semi- 
nary proposed  the  institute  as  a joint  proj- 
ect with  Mennonites  “to  promote  mis- 
siological  research  and  to  strengthen  their 
doctor  of  ministry  program.”  Lee  added 
that  the  institute  will  also  help  focus  his 
own  research  and  teaching  activities. 

Lee  is  also  an  international  studies  pro- 
fessor at  Meiji  Gakuin  University  in  nearby 
Yokohama.  He  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  will 
move  to  the  Tokyo  Biblical  Seminary  cam- 
pus in  July. 

Ronald  Yoder,  MBM  director  for  Asia, 
said  the  institute  will  increase  the  capacity 


of  the  church  in  Japan  to  analyze  and 
understand  Japanese  culture  and  how  to 
effectively  communicate  the  gospel  in  that 
culture.  It  will  also  allow  Japanese  Chris- 
tians and  Christians  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  dialogue,  share  experiences,  and 
learn  from  each  other.  “Out  of  that  setting, 
we  will  be  able  to  test  our  understanding 
of  how  to  more  effectively  communicate 
the  gospel  amid  the  increasing  ethnic  plu- 
ralism of  our  own  North  American  setting,” 
he  said. 

Yoder  added  that  the  institute  will  also 
help  develop  leaders  for  the  church  in 
Japan.  “At  the  institute,  Japanese  biblical 
and  theological  students  and  scholars  can 
engage  in  serious  study  and  preparation  for 
teaching  and  pastoral  roles  in  churches  in 
that  country,”  he  said. 


Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


John  Myers,  Shelton,  Wash. 

This  is  in  response  to  Ross  Bender’s 
article,  “Passing  on  the  Faith”  (Mar.  6), 
from  a high  school  teacher. 

First,  not  all  information  needs  to  be 
new  to  be  important.  Thank  you  for  the 
important  information. 

Second,  while  I don’t  consider  myself 
to  be  a thin-skinned  teacher  (I  have  writ- 
ten to  my  local  newspaper  suggesting  to 
teachers  who  believe  they  are  paid  so 
poorly  to  do  the  ultimate  form  of  protest 
and  not  sign  their  contract  next  year),  I 
do  become  concerned  when  teachers  in 
my  church  buy  into  the  idea  that 
“Johnny  can’t  read”  because  teachers 
don’t  do  and  can’t  do  their  job.  Such 
statements  ring  about  as  true  as  a Men- 
nonite church  that  is  falling  apart  be- 
cause of  its  pastor’s  poor  seminary 
training. 

While  American  public  education  faces 
an  uncertain  future,  please  don’t  propa- 
gate the  easy,  and  wrong,  notion  that 
“we  just  have  to  whip  our  teaching  corps 
into  shape;  problem  solved.” 

Come  live  with  me  in  the  trenches  for 
a week.  It’s  an  experience  all  those  who 
think  there  is  a problem  in  education, 
but  haven’t  spent  a large  amount  of  time 
in  a school  since  their  graduation  cere- 
mony, should  have. 

I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Brother 
Bender  would  not  write  such  a state- 
ment as,  “The  schools  have  not  done  a 
good  job  in  combating  ignorance  and  illit- 
eracy and  preparing  these  young  men 
and  women  to  become  good  citizens,” 
again  if  he  were  to  take  my  challenge. 


James  D.  Yoder,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I was  moved  by  the  honesty  of  Mark 
R.  Nicolas’  “Confessions  of  a Faith 
Pharisee”  (Feb.  13).  Would  only  that 
more  in  our  Mennonite  churches  who 
had  “absorbed  the  wrong  food  and 
drink”  could  arrive  at  your  present  vi- 
sion and  growth.  Your  beginning  in  the 
Christian  faith,  dear  Mark,  was,  as  you 
say,  “intoxicating.”  I am  saddened  by 
what  often  appears  to  me  as  shallow, 
“quick  faith”  games  and  schemes,  as  you 
mention,  trotted  out  as  tools  to  the  faith- 
ful to  get  what  they  want.  “Only  be- 
lieve!” Not  long  ago  in  a sermon,  I 
mentioned  to  a Mennonite  congregation 
which  I love,  “If  someone  comes  to  you 
preaching  that  by  becoming  a Christian 
and  being  faithful  you  will  become  rich 
and  prosperous,  get  up  and  run!” 

I am  a professional  counseling  psychol- 
ogist and  from  time  to  time  receive  in 
my  office  these  broken,  misled  “children 
of  faith.”  They  often  do  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand the  very  basis  of  Christian 
faith.  I believe  that  great  danger  may  lie 
in  the  teachings  of  “independent  faith 
churches”  who  often  cut  themselves  off 
from  a larger  body  which  serves  to  an- 
chor, clarify,  preserve,  and  enable  one  to 


struggle  together  in  applying  Christian 
faith. 


Dottie  Keener,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

As  a former  waitress,  I could  not  let 
the  article,  “Would  Jesus  Tip  Today?” 
(“Hear,  Hear!”  Jan.  2),  go  by  without 
comment.  I can  assure  you  that  tipping 
is  a real  genuine  thank-you  for  a service 
rendered.  It  provides  tremendous  incen- 
tive for  a waitress  to  remain  pleasant 
and  smile  through  the  complaints,  crude 
jokes,  and  insinuating  remarks  that  they 
are  sometimes  subject  to.  Other  busi- 
nesses provide  incentive  through  com- 
missions and  bonus  checks.  Who  pays 
for  that — the  company  or  the  consumer? 

I first  began  waitressing  in  1976  at  an 
Elby’s  where  I made  $1.15  an  hour  (mini- 
mum wage  was  $2.50).  I loved  it  and 
found  that  it  was  a very  educational  ex- 
perience as  far  as  courtesy  and  human 
kindness  goes.  I also  learned  that  Men- 
nonites had  the  reputation  for  being 
stingy  tippers.  Is  this  the  kind  of  witness 
we  want  to  portray?  In  my  book,  if  you 
can  afford  to  go  out  to  eat,  you  can  af- 
ford to  tip.  If  not,  maybe  McDonald’s 
should  be  considered  as  an  option. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


AOOERN  CHRISTIANS  HAVE  ft  LOT  FOR 
WUIC.HT0  BE  GRATEFUL.  OOR  IAEDIEVAL 
FOREBEARS  SOBERED  AND  OIED  FOR.  OOR 
RIGHT  TO  READ  THE  BIBLE.  THE 
INVENTION  OF  tAOVABLE  TYPE  GAVE-  OS 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  READ 
THE  BIBLE.  ANO  tAODERN 
EDUCATION  HAS  GIVEN 
OS.  THE  ABILITY  TO 
READ  THE  BIBLE . 


THEREFORE,  SHOULD  VIE  EVER 
CrET  AROUND  TO  READING-  IT, 
Y/E  CAN  OUST  DUST  OFF  OOR 

gory  and  OO  SO  I 
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Mennoscope 


Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries ended  its  fiscal  year  with  a $7,458 
operating  gain.  This  is  the  second  year  in  a 
row  for  a gain  like  this,  and  it  helps  reduce 
deficits  from  earlier  years.  MBCM’s  operating 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended  on  Jan. 
31,  was  $483,680.  “Strategizing  for  our  newly 
adopted  vision  alongside  a decreased  deficit  is 
significant  and  extremely  exciting,”  said  Char- 
lotte Holsopple  Glick,  president  of  the  MBCM 
board.  “We  gratefully  accept  the  increased  con- 
fidence in  MBCM.” 

Retired  Argentina  missionary  Floyd  Sieber, 
71,  died  of  a heart  attack  on  Mar.  5 in  Choele 
Choel,  Argentina.  He  and  his  wife,  Alice,  who 
survives,  were  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers  in  that  country  1947-85.  They  estab- 
lished Mennonite  churches  in  several  locations, 
including  Choele  Choel,  where  they  were  living 
in  retirement.  All  three  of  their  children  and 
their  families  live  in  Argentina. 

Retired  Argentina  missionary  Selena 
Gamber  Shank,  96,  died  on  Mar.  5 in  Hesston, 
Kans.  She  was  a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
worker  in  that  country,  1923-50.  She  married  J. 
W.  Shank  in  1942.  (J.  W.  and  his  first  wife, 
Emma,  were  among  the  first  MBM  missionaries 
in  Argentina  in  1917.)  J.  W.  and  Selena  helped 
establish  mission  work  among  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Chaco  area  in  1943.  J.  W.  died  in  1970. 

A Mennonite  woman  was  murdered  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Mar.  6.  She  is  Elnora  Martin, 
30,  an  employee  of  Rax  Restaurant.  Her  body, 
with  multiple  stab  wounds,  was  found  in  her 
upstairs  apartment  on  11th  Street.  Her  car  was 
missing.  So  far,  no  motive  has  been  established 
for  the  murder,  and  no  suspect  has  been  appre- 
hended. A lifetime  resident  of  Goshen,  Martin 
was  a graduate  of  Bethany  Christian  High 
School  and  attended  Communion  Fellowship. 

“Minister  of  communication”  best  de- 
scribes Willard  Roth’s  years  with  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  He  left  recently  after 
22  years  of  service  overseas  and  at  MBM  head- 
quarters. Roth  and  his  wife,  Alice,  who  is  now 
MBM  vice-president  for  overseas  ministries, 
were  missionaries  in  Ghana,  1968-73.  Upon  their 
return,  Roth  joined  the  Information  Services 
staff  at  MBM.  It  was  later  reorganized  as  Church 
Relations,  and  he  was  its  director,  1979-85.  After 
that  he  served  as  assistant  to  the  president.  A 
communicator  for  most  of  those  years,  he  is  still 
concerned  that  not  all  Mennonites  realize  that 
“Christian  mission  is  significantly  different  in 
1990  than  it  was  in  1940.”  Roth  now  serves 
half-time  on  the  pastoral  team  of  his  congre- 
gation— Southside  Fellowship  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Rockhill  Mennonite  Community  of  Sellers- 
ville,  Pa.,  plans  to  expand  its  facilities  and 
programs.  According  to  a master  plan  developed 
for  the  retirement  community,  95  additional  one- 
and  two-bedroom  units  will  be  available  for 
independent  living  by  the  spring  of  1991.  Cur- 
rently there  are  230  units  in  four  sizes.  Beyond 
that,  the  plan  identifies  the  need  to  expand  the 
Nursing  Center  to  include  personal-care  accom- 
modations. The  final  phase  of  development  will 
feature  a Community  Center. 

Assembly  Mennonite  Church  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  plans  to  start  a new  congregation.  It 

will  attempt  to  keep  a balance  of  Christians  and 
seekers  at  about  50-50  and  will  shape  its  worship 
and  congregational  life  to  be  attractive  and 


Pennsylvania  school  plans  $3.4  million  building.  The  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite High  School  board  of  trustees  recently  approved  the  design  for  a new  audi- 
torium and  fine  arts  center.  The  facility,  to  be  located  next  to  the  gymnasium, 
will  include  a 1,500-seat  auditorium  with  a full-scale  stage  for  music  and  drama 
productions  plus  rooms  for  centralized  music  and  art  departments.  High  Con- 
struction Company  is  the  designer/builder  for  the  project.  The  auditorium  will 
also  be  used  for  larger  functions  of  the  Lancaster  and  Atlantic  Coast  confer- 
ences. 

Fund-raising  efforts  have  brought  in  over  $1.8  million  in  cash  and  pledges  to- 
ward the  $3.4  million  needed,  which  includes  construction  and  endowment  for 
annual  building  maintenance.  The  building  should  be  open  for  use  in  Septem- 
ber 1991. 

Principal  Richard  Thomas  says  the  school’s  decision  to  plan  the  new  building 
is  directly  related  to  crowded  conditions  in  the  present  chapel  and  increased 
student  interest  in  the  fine  arts.  “Art  and  music  are  program  areas  we  want  to 
strengthen  as  we  move  into  the  21st  century,”  he  said.  The  school  currently  has 
660  students. 


accessible  to  people  who  have  had  little  experi- 
ence with  church.  Randy  Grossman  has  been 
licensed  as  the  half-time  pastor  of  the  emerging 
congregation.  The  regular  meeting  time  is  Sun- 
day evening  at  5:00. 

A new  Mennonite  congregation  is  meeting 
in  a union  hall  near  Cumberland,  Ky.  The 

group  meets  regularly  for  worship  and  support. 
The  leaders  are  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
U.S.  workers  Mike  and  Mary  Score.  The  only 
other  Mennonite  congregations  in  the  area  are 
20  miles  west  in  Harlan  and  35  miles  north  in 
Talcum. 

An  Illinois  congregation  raised  more  than 
$70,000  in  cash  on  “Miracle  Sunday”  re- 
cently toward  the  purchase  of  four  acres  of  land 
for  a new  building.  When  the  members  of  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Champaign-Urbana  ap- 
proved an  option  on  the  property  two  weeks 
earlier,  they  agreed  they  needed  that  much  cash 
in  order  to  make  the  $300,000  purchase.  The 
special  day  was  designated  Miracle  Sunday 
because  the  $70,000  exceeds  the  total  annual 
budget  of  the  84-member  congregation.  But  the 
members  rose  to  the  challenge.  First  Mennonite 
has  outgrown  the  building  it  purchased  from  a 
Free  Methodist  congregation  in  1966.  Average 
attendance  during  the  past  two  years  has  been 
114.  The  new  church  site  is  on  Mattis  Avenue, 
a major  street  in  an  area  of  population  growth. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  account  in 
Canadian  Foodgrains  Bank  may  be  empty 

by  midsummer.  “I  don’t  think  this  has  ever 
happened  before,”  says  Ron  Bietz,  who  admin- 
isters MCC  Canada’s  food  program.  He  says  the 
shortfall  is  the  result  of  higher-than-usual  re- 


quests for  food  and  the  1988  prairie  drought  that 
resulted  in  lower-than-usual  donations  to  the 
account.  The  donated  wheat  is  matched  three- 
for-one  by  the  Canadian  government.  Last  year 
MCC  shipped  10,200  metric  tons  of  food  to 
hungry  people  around  the  world  through  its 
account  in  the  Foodgrains  Bank. 

A “Citizens  Budget  Campaign”  is  attempt- 
ing to  influence  U.S.  government  budget 
planning.  It  is  asking  the  government  to  slash 
military  spending;  reduce  the  federal  deficit; 
generate  additional  revenues  by  increasing  cor- 
porate and  upper-income  taxes;  and  increase 
spending  on  housing,  health  care,  education,  job 
training,  and  other  community  needs.  The  cam- 
paign is  sponsored  by  50  religious  groups,  in- 
cluding Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Mennonites  are  urged  to  write  to  their  congres- 
sional representatives  in  support  of  the  cam- 
paign. Postcards  created  for  this  purpose  are 
available  from  the  MCC  U.S.  Washington  Office 
at  110  Maryland  Ave.,  NE,  #502,  Washington, 
DC  20002. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  en- 
dorsed the  Harvest  for  Peace  resolution  now 

before  the  U.S.  Congress.  Endorsed  by  68  agen- 
cies, it  calls  for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  cut 
military  spending  in  half  by  the  year  2000  and 
to  direct  resources  toward  ending  hunger.  It  also 
calls  for  reduced  military  assistance  to  develop- 
ing nations,  since  regional  wars  are  a primary 
cause  of  hunger.  Bread  for  the  World,  a national 
grassroots  Christian  movement,  is  launching  a 
campaign  in  support  of  the  legislation.  The  $3 
million  effort  will  involve  local  churches  and 
various  organizations  in  helping  people  see  the 
connection  between  hunger  and  militarism. 
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A peace  delegation  to  Cambodia  gets  credit 
for  making  Christianity  legal  again  in  that 
countiy.  The  delegation  was  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee.  More  specifically, 
the  credit  goes  to  delegation  member  Elias 
Chacour,  a Palestinian  Melkite  priest,  who  made 
the  plea  for  legalization  in  a meeting  with  an 
official  of  the  government’s  Foreign  Affairs  Min- 
istry. All  religion  in  Cambodia  was  banned  dur- 
ing the  brutal  Khmer  Rouge  rule,  1975-79.  Under 
the  following  government,  Buddhism  and  Islam 
were  legalized  but  not  Christianity.  Now,  Chris- 
tians who  had  been  meeting  “underground”  can 


Music  partnership.  Two  large  con- 
gregations in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  joined 
forces,  provided  resources,  and  thus 
promoted  fellowship  and  unity  with  a 
younger  Mennonite  congregation — Ig- 
lesia  Cristiana  Ebenezer  in  Apopka, 
Fla. — recently.  The  Bahia  Vista  and 
Bay  Shore  congregations  responded 
to  a request  from  Ebenezer  pastor 
Wilson  Reyes.  Through  special  dona- 
tions, the  two  churches  gave  over 
$2,000  to  support  the  Ebenezer 
School  of  Music.  Each  weekday  from 
3:30  to  5:30  p.m.,  an  extensive  course 
of  music,  designed  especially  for  chil- 
dren and  young  people,  is  offered  by 
the  church  through  the  tutelage  of 
Ebenezer’s  minister  of  music,  Mario 
Alfaro  (center).  Alfaro  is  from  Venezu- 
ela, has  had  42  years  of  music  experi- 
ence, and  has  played  with  symphony 
orchestras  in  Venezuela  and  Costa 
Rica.  Through  a matching  grant  of 
$1,140  from  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee U.S.,  15  children  whose  par- 
ents are  farm  workers  and/or 
migrants  are  now  able  to  receive 
scholarships  to  attend  the  school.  Pic- 
tured with  Alfaro  are  Moses  Reyes 
(left),  son  of  Pastor  Reyes,  and  Don 
Sheeler,  minister  of  music  at  Bay 
Shore. — Lorraine  Sheeler 


worship  openly.  MCC  workers  in  the  capital  city 
of  Phnom  Penh  recently  attended  a Christian 
wedding  and  a baptism. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  headquar- 
ters staff  are  recycling  scrap  office  paper  in 
an  effort  to  integrate  their  worldwide  concern 
for  the  environment  with  procedures  at  the 
Akron,  Pa.,  offices.  The  current  effort  is  an 
expansion  of  recycling  programs  established 
several  years  ago.  The  staff  separate  their  scrap 
paper  into  four  categories:  white,  colored,  low- 
grade,  and  computer  paper.  The  white  and 
colored  paper  is  then  sold  to  a recycling  firm. 
MCC  is  also  printing  most  of  its  newsletters, 
brochures,  letterheads,  and  other  pieces  on  re- 
cycled paper.  Photocopying  machines  are  now 
stocked  with  recycled  paper. 

Thirteen  college  students  expressed  inter- 
est in  mission/service  assignments  by  at- 
tending a special  retreat  for  them  recently  at 
Cross  Wind  Conference  Center  near  Hesston, 
Kans.  They  came  from  Hesston  and  Bethel 
colleges.  The  inter-Mennonite  event  featured 
Africa  missionary  Jonathan  Larson  and  volun- 
tary service  worker  Glenn  Shelly.  In  a joint 
address,  they  spoke  about  “What  Draws  Us 
Forward;  What  Holds  Us  Back.” 

“Don’t  say,  ‘It  can’t  happen  here,’  ” Peter 
Dyck  warned  as  he  related  the  “Dream  and 
Nightmare”  of  the  church  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
A native  of  that  country  and  a longtime  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  administrator,  Dyck  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  Dis- 
trict spring  meeting  of  South  Central  Confer- 
ence. Dyck  expects  90  percent  of  the  Mennonites 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  now  that  they  can 
freely  emigrate.  Even  though  the  situation  is 
improving  under  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 
the  Mennonites  don’t  want  their  children  to  ever 
have  to  suffer  like  their  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents did  in  years  past,  he  said. 

“How  to  Keep  a Good  Pastor”  was  the 
theme  of  a Pastor/Elder/Spouse  Retreat 

sponsored  recently  by  the  Kansas-Oklahoma 
District  of  South  Central  Conference.  About  75 
people  showed  up.  Resource  person  John  Esau 
discussed  such  issues  as  the  length  of  service 
for  an  effective  ministry,  the  desirability  of  short 
sabbaticals  for  pastors  on  a recurring  basis,  and 
ways  the  elders  share  in  the  pastor’s  ministry. 
He  also  suggested  ways  to  prioritize  the  pastor’s 
tasks  and  ways  to  create  clearer  understandings 
between  pastor  and  congregation. 

Evangelism  was  the  subject  of  the  annual 
workshop  for  pastors  and  spouses  in  the 

Arkansas-Missouri  District  of  South  Central 
Conference.  The  16  participants  heard  retired 
Indiana  pastor  Russell  Krabill  share  from  his 
many  years  of  experience.  He  talked  about 
motivation  for  evangelism,  the  pastor  as  an 
evangelistic  preacher,  and  person-to-person 
evangelistic  outreach. 

This  year’s  103  trainees  from  29  countries 
gathered  for  their  midyear  conference  re- 
cently in  Reedley,  Calif.  Most  of  the  participants 
in  the  International  Visitor  Exchange  Program 
of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  spend  six 
months  at  two  different  locations.  At  their  mid- 
year conference  they  discussed,  prayed,  sang, 
played,  and  socialized.  They  were  hosted  in  local 
homes.  The  resource  person  was  Leslie  Mark,  a 
professor  at  Fresno  Pacific  College,  a Mennonite 
Brethren  school.  The  exchange  program,  which 
is  40  years  old  this  year,  has  brought  over  2,000 
people  from  57  countries  to  North  America  for 
the  one-year  experience. 


A with-it  group.  Cooperative  pub- 
lishing has  a double  meaning  for 
With  magazine.  It  is  a publication  for 
both  Mennonite  and  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  youth,  and  youth  are 
expected  to  help  give  direction  to  the 
magazine.  A recent  meeting  brought 
youth  representatives  together  with 
the  adult  staff  members.  Part  of  that 
annual  With  staff  meeting  included 
evaluation  of  the  cover  design.  Here 
Montego  Bradley  (right)  of  Cleveland 
and  Kyle  Longacre  of  Barto,  Pa.,  look 
specifically  at  the  issue  that  carried 
coverage  of  Normal  89.  Susan  Janzen 
is  the  editor  of  With. 


Christians  in  communist  countries  will  ben- 
efit from  a beef-canning  project  conducted 
recently  in  Grantsville,  Md.  Some  50  volunteers 
from  six  Mennonite  and  Amish  churches  worked 
a day  and  a half  to  butcher  13  beef  cattle  at 
Yoder  Meat  Packers,  which  donated  its  facility 
and  sold  the  materials  at  cost  for  the  project. 
Coordinator  Michael  Yoder  said  the  retail  value 
of  the  3,129  cans  of  beef  chunks  and  hamburger 
exceeds  $16,200.  He  valued  the  donated  labor 
at  $2,200.  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
Christian  Aid  Ministries  will  distribute  the 
meat. 

A unique  program  is  bringing  burglary  vic- 
tims together  with  offenders  in  Winnipeg, 
Man.  Called  Face-to-Face,  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee-sponsored  program  brings  vic- 
tims to  Headingley  Correctional  Institution  to 
meet  men  who  have  committed  theft.  It  is  one 
of  only  two  programs  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  The 
other,  in  Newfoundland,  is  also  sponsored  by 
MCC.  The  encounters  are  good  for  both  victims 
and  offenders,  says  director  Jake  Letkemann. 
The  sessions  help  relieve  the  anxieties  and  anger 
of  the  victims,  who  find  out  that  the  theft  was 
nothing  personal,  not  an  attack  on  them.  And 
the  offenders  are  confronted  with  the  human 
consequences  of  their  crime  and  given  the 
chance  to  apologize. 
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For  safety’s  sake,  an  abuse  victim  must 
sometimes  leave  a spouse.  A recent  study  in 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  found  that  most  Mennonite 
pastors  agree  with  that,  but  they  don’t  want  to 
be  the  ones  to  tell  the  victim  to  leave.  According 
to  Isaac  Block,  the  study’s  author,  the  pastors 
find  it  difficult  to  deal  with  the  tension  between 
upholding  the  church’s  commitment  to  the  per- 
manence of  marriage  and  the  need  to  seek  the 
well-being  of  the  victim.  The  study  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  city’s  41  Mennonite  pastors  toward 
abuse  victims  was  conducted  with  the  help  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada.  Block  is 
a professor  at  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible  College. 

Can  the  U.S.  be  right  and  68  other  countries 
wrong  on  global  warming?  asks  Art  Meyer  of 
the  Global  Education  Office  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  U.S.  The  U.S.  and  Japan  were 
the  only  countries  that  refused  to  endorse  an 
international  commitment  to  control  greenhouse 
gases  at  a recent  70-nation  conference  on  the 
subject.  Meyer  says  that  citizens,  scientists,  and 
government  leaders  in  other  countries  seem 
better  informed  on  this  issue.  “They  are  willing 
to  take  some  steps  that  will  demand  some 
sacrifice  now  for  the  sake  of  the  planet’s  future,” 
he  says.  “If  they  are  willing,  why  aren’t  we?” 

An  Oregon  Mennonite  woman  won  a peace 
award  recently  from  a group  called  Albany 
Christians  for  Peace.  Lois  Kenagy  of  Corvallis 
was  one  of  two  recipients  of  the  group’s  1990 
Peace  Award.  A member  of  Albany  Mennonite 
Church,  Kenagy  has  spent  more  than  40  years 
in  peace-related  activities,  stenting  with  refugee 
work  in  Europe  after  World  War  II.  In  more 
recent  years  she  helped  establish  victim-of- 
fender reconciliation  programs  in  Linn  and  Ben- 
ton counties.  She  and  her  husband,  Clif,  operate 
a strawberry  farm. 

Jay  and  Jean  Krause  are  getting  a lot  of 
requests  for  Russian  and  Romanian  Bibles. 

The  couple,  who  direct  Multi-Language  Media 
Ministries  in  Ephrata,  Pa.,  report  that  people 
living  in  the  United  States  want  to  send  them 
to  friends  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Romania, 
where  recent  political  changes  have  brought 
more  religious  freedom.  And  increased  immigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  U.S.  has  also 
resulted  in  an  increased  demand.  Krauses  sup- 
ply Bibles,  films,  videos,  and  Christian  literature 
in  80  languages  to  foreigners  in  the  U.S.  and  to 
people  engaged  in  ministry  with  foreigners.  The 
Krause  ministry  operates  under  the  auspices  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  More 
information  is  available  from  Multi-Language 
Media  Ministries  at  Box  301,  Ephrata,  PA 
17522;  phone  717-738-0582. 

Hyde  Park  Anabaptist  Fellowship  of  Chi- 
cago has  disbanded,  due  primarily  to  a de- 
crease in  attendance.  Started  in  1984,  it  was 
affiliated  with  the  Mennonite  Church,  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  Church  of 
the  Brethren.  Pastor  Mitchell  Brown  continues 
as  pastor  of  the  other  congregation  he  led — Ev- 
anston Mennonite  Church. 

The  second  award  from  the  Frank  Epp 
Memorial  Fund  has  been  granted  to  two 
people — Arnold  Snyder  of  Waterloo,  Ont.,  and 
Anne  Bargen  of  Winfield,  B.C.  Snyder  is  under- 
taking a study  of  “Anabaptist  Peace  Theologies 
and  the  Church  Today,”  and  Bargen  is  preserv- 
ing and  translating  Mennonite  family  letters 
written  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1930s.  The 
fund  was  established  in  memory  of  a leading 
Canadian  Mennonite  educator  who  died  in  1986. 

The  Sharing  with  Appalachian  People  pro- 
gram still  has  openings  for  youth  groups 
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New  poster.  A large,  full-color 
poster  to  promote  the  Ten- Year 
Goals  has  been  released  for  display 
in  all  1,100  congregations  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  The  artists  are  Keith 
Maust  and  Michael  Good  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Maust 
says  the  concept  of  the  poster  is  to 
create  new  awareness  and  help  peo- 
ple discover  fresh  inspiration  toward 
reaching  the  goals.  The  design  sym- 
bolizes light  moving  into  darkness 
and  the  Spirit  as  a dove  hovering 
over  the  new  thing  God  is  doing 
among  Mennonites.  The  poster  and 
an  accompanying  brochure  were  cre- 
ated in  an  effort  to  give  individuals, 
small  groups,  and  congregations  new 
ideas  for  reaching  the  goals.  The 
poster  was  printed  by  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House. 


interested  in  weeklong  service  experiences  this 
summer.  SWAP  participants  help  repair  and 
improve  inadequate  housing  and  learn  to  know 
local  people  in  southeastern  Kentucky.  The 
most  available  weeks  are  in  early  June  and  late 
August.  SWAP,  which  is  sponsored  by  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  U.S.,  also  needs  volun- 
teers to  serve  as  site  coordinators  and  meal 
coordinator  for  the  entire  summer.  More  infor- 
mation is  available  from  Denis  and  Jen  Travers 
at  Box  1507,  Harlan,  KY  40831;  phone  606-573- 
7846. 

A scholarship  for  a Mennonite  woman 
studying  in  a non-Mennonite  graduate  pro- 
gram is  available  from  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Service  Commission.  It  is  valued  at  $700. 
The  application  deadline  for  the  1990-91  aca- 
demic year  is  June  1.  More  information  can  be 
obtained  from  WMSC  at  421  S.  Second  St., 
Suite  600,  Elkhart,  IN  46516. 

New  appointments: 

• James  Histand,  assistant  professor  of  ac- 
counting, Goshen  College,  starting  in  Septem- 
ber. He  currently  conducts  a solo  practice  in 


accountancy  in  Souderton,  Pa.  He  has  also  been 
a high  school  business  teacher  and  a staff  ac- 
countant at  an  accounting  firm.  He  is  a certified 
public  accountant  with  a master  of  business 
administration  degree  from  Temple  University. 

• Linford  Good,  LIFE  project  administrator, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  Feb- 
ruary. This  is  a half-time  position.  LIFE,  which 
stands  for  Living  in  Faithful  Evangelism,  is  a 
program  that  helps  congregations  with  outreach. 
The  program  has  three  other  part-time  staff 
persons.  Good  continues  as  part-time  associate 
pastor  of  Marietta  (Pa.)  Community  Chapel. 

• Susan  Janzen,  general  editor.  Commission 
on  Education  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  starting  next  January.  She  suc- 
ceeds Maynard  Shelly,  who  is  retiring.  Janzen 
has  been  editor  of  With  magazine  for  high  school 
youth  since  1983.  She  also  became  editor  of  the 
new  Youthguide  in  1988.  Both  are  joint  publica- 
tions of  the  Mennonite  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  churches. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Samuel  Sheeler  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Diller  Mennonite  Church,  Newville,  Pa.,  on  Jan. 
28.  He  was  selected  from  within  the  congregation 
to  succeed  Marvin  Ruth,  who  will  retire  in  June 
after  31  years. 

• Samuel  Sollenberger  resigned  as  pastor  of 
Shady  Pine  Mennonite  Church,  Willow  Hill,  Pa., 
in  January.  He  served  18  years. 

• Gary  Quackenbos  was  licensed  as  pastor  of 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Warfordsburg,  Pa., 
on  Jan.  21.  He  served  previously  as  a church 
planter  in  Martinsburg,  W.Va. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

• Willis  and  Byrdalene  Horst  returned  to  Ar- 
gentina in  March  following  a three-month  North 
American  assignment.  They  are  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers  who  serve  in  pastoral 
ministry  among  Indian  Christians  in  the  remote 
Chaco  area.  Their  address  is  Casilla  196,  3600 
Formosa  City,  Formosa  Province,  Argentina. 

• Lorraine  Letkemann  arrived  in  Argentina  in 
February  for  a one-year  MBM  assignment  as  a 
mission  intern  with  Argentine  Mennonite 
Church.  She  is  a 1989  graduate  of  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  Her  address  is 
Mercedes  149,  Buenos  Aires  1407,  Argentina. 

Coming  events: 

• Church  Planters  Workshop,  June  10-14,  at 
Graceland  Baptist  Retreat  Center,  New  Albany, 
Ind.  This  is  an  annual  event  for  Mennonites 
involved  in  church  planting.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite churches.  The  speakers  are  seminary  pro- 
fessor Henry  Schmidt,  children’s  editor  Marjorie 
Waybill,  and  media  producer  Jerry  Holsopple. 
More  information  from  Melba  Martin  at  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

• Conference  on  Civilian  Public  Service,  June 
21-23,  at  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  College.  The  event 
will  evaluate  the  impact  of  CPS,  which  was 
operated  jointly  by  the  U.S.  government  and  the 
historic  peace  churches  for  conscientious  objec- 
tors during  World  War  II.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
Young  Center  for  the  Study  of  Anabaptist  and 
Pietist  Groups  at  the  college.  The  keynote 
speaker  is  Eastern  Mennonite  College  history 
professor  Albert  Keim.  More  information  from 
Young  Center  at  Elizabethtown  College, 
Elizabethtown,  PA  17022;  phone  717-367-1151. 

•25th  Anniversary  Commemoration  of  Tor- 
nado Disaster,  Apr.  13-15,  at  Sunnyside  Menno- 
nite Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  weekend  event 
marks  the  Palm  Sunday  tornado  of  1965  that 
destroyed  Sunnyside’s  church  building  and  the 
surrounding  Dunlap  community.  The  weekend 
will  include  a memorial  service,  reminiscing, 


children’s  activities,  a slide  show,  and  a worship 
service  celebrating  the  rebuilding  of  the  commu- 
nity. More  information  from  the  church  at  23786 
Sunnyside  Ave.,  Elkhart,  EN  46516;  phone  219- 
875-7790. 

• 125th  Anniversary  Celebration,  May  26-27, 
at  Martins  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio.  The  activities  include  a historical 
pageant,  a special  worship  service,  and  reminisc- 
ing. More  information  from  the  church  at  6111 
CR  203,  Millersburg,  OH  44654;  phone  216-674- 
1242. 

• GodQuest  Retreat,  Apr.  29-May  4,  at  Laurel- 
ville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center.  It  is  an 
individual  retreat  of  prayer  and  spiritual  renewal 
led  by  John  Stoner.  More  information  from 
Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Campus  counselor,  Hesston  College.  Re- 
quired is  a master’s  degree  in  counseling,  expe- 
rience in  the  development  and  needs  of  late 
adolescents,  and  personal  and  career  counseling 
skills.  Contact  Jerry  Weaver  at  HC,  Box  3000, 
Hesston,  KS  67062;  phone  316-327-8227. 

• Graphic  designer,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 
Required  is  two  years  of  full-time  design  expe- 
rience. A B.A.  or  technical  degree  in  art  or 
graphic  design  is  helpful.  Contact  the  Personnel 


Office  at  MMA,  Box  483,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  toll-free  800-348-7468. 

• Administrative  assistant,  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  The  person  would  work  in 
the  personnel  and  northeast  Africa  offices.  Con- 
tact Bob  Brubaker  at  Eastern  Board,  Box  128, 
Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717-898-2251. 

• Relief  R.N.  supervisor,  Valley  View  Retire- 
ment Community,  Belleville,  Pa.  The  person 
would  work  one  weekend  every  eight  weeks, 
every  fifth  holiday,  one  scheduled  shift  per  week, 
and  other  shifts  as  needed.  Contact  Connie  Page 
at  Valley  View,  Box  827,  Belleville,  PA  17004; 
phone  717-935-2105. 

• Physical/health/driver  education  instructor 
and  athletic  director,  Eastern  Mennonite  High 
School,  starting  in  the  fall.  This  is  one  full-time 
position.  Teaching  and  administrative  skills  are 
required.  Send  resume  to  David  Yoder  at 
EMHS,  801  Parkwood  Dr.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

• Cook,  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
Center.  This  is  a voluntary  service  or  salaried 
position.  Contact  Robert  Brenneman  at  Laurel- 
ville, R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666; 
phone  412-423-2056. 

Change  of  address:  Three  groups  that  share 
office  space — Pasadena  Mennonite  Church, 
Southwest  Conference  (area  minister),  and 


Council  of  Anabaptists  in  Los  Angeles — have 
moved  to  570  E.  Orange  Grove  Blvd.,  Pasadena, 
CA  91104.  The  phone  number  remains  the 
same:  818-568-8850. 


New  members 


Stahl,  Johnstown,  Pa.:  Christine  Dabbs, 
Hattie  Jo  Lehman,  Natalie  Lehman,  Lynn 
Moser,  Melissa  Smith,  Brooke  Stevens,  Erin 
Stevens,  Shannon  Telenko,  Alan  Thomas,  and 
Jenny  Thomas. 

Sunnyside,  Meadville,  Pa.:  Carol  Miller  and 
Marjorie  Yoder  by  baptism,  and  Dave  Miller, 
Jr.,  Kathryn  Miller,  Dan  Yoder,  and  Lydia  Yoder 
by  confession  of  faith. 

Huber,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio:  Eric  Diller, 
Carole  Diller,  Barry  Suttles,  Shari  Suttles,  and 
Dwight  Mitchell  by  baptism,  and  Greg  Guithues 
and  Joan  Guithues  by  confession  of  faith. 

Metamora,  111.:  Darin  Allshouse,  Becky 
Byler,  Cheri  Fischer,  Carrie  Fisher,  Doug  Gar- 
ber, Todd  Garber,  Matt  Reeb,  and  Amy  Schrock. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Bishop-Weaver.  Webster  H.  Bishop,  Per- 
kasie,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Caroline  A. 
Weaver,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  by  Mark 
Wimmer,  Oct.  19. 

Holmes-Stoll.  Jeff  Holmes,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
and  Brenda  Stoll,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bahia  Vista 
cong.,  by  A.  Don  Augsburger,  Jan.  28. 

Johnson-Fisher.  Brett  Johnson  and  Anita 
Fisher,  both  of  Colon,  Mich.,  Locust  Grove 
cong.,  by  Chett  Allen  and  Orville  G.  Miller,  Feb. 
3. 

Perfetto-Hadlow.  Sidney  Perfetto,  Car- 
thage, N.Y.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Lida  Hadlow, 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  Croghan  Conservative  cong.,  by 
Richard  Zehr,  Feb.  14. 

Zook-Root.  Larry  J.  Zook,  Mt.  Pleasant 
cong.,  Paradise,  Pa.,  and  Dawn  M.  Root,  Blos- 
som Hill  cong.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  James  R. 
Hess,  Mar.  3. 

Zoss-Miller.  Jim  Zoss,  Lowpoint,  111.,  and 
Evelyn  Miller,  Buckhorn  Creek  cong.,  Rowdy, 
Ky.,  by  Dennis  Kennell,  Mar.  3. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bauman,  Tim  and  Sonia  (Martin),  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Michael,  Feb.  16. 

Bruner,  Mark  and  Jane  (Waidelich), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Joshua 
Adam,  Feb.  13. 

Calentine,  Wayne  and  Ellen  (Kitchel),  Carls- 
bad, N.Mex.,  second  daughter,  Tiffany  Dawn, 
Feb.  15. 

Gemberling  Johnson,  Jay  and  Teri,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  third  son,  Benjamin,  Feb.  27. 

Halteman,  Gary  and  Joanne  (Godshall), 
Lederach,  Pa.,  second  son,  Galen  Michael,  Jan. 
11. 

Heatwole,  Myron  and  Eva  (Shank),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Brooke  Yvonne,  Feb.  12. 

Horner,  Carl  and  Stephanie  (Haines), 
Hopedale,  111.,  third  son,  Micah  Aaron,  Mar.  5. 


Latin  American  Mennonite  women  pastors  meet.  Five  Mennonite  women  par- 
ticipated in  the  first  Latin  American  Encounter  for  Female  Pastors,  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Latin  American  Council  of  Churches  and  held  in  Argentina. 
They  were  (left  to  right)  Ana  Maria  Reyes  of  Nicaragua,  Beatriz  Barrios  and 
Milka  Rindzinski  of  Uruguay,  Yolanda  Luz  Rosas  Salamanca  of  Guatemala,  and 
Carmen  de  Minino  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  all,  85  women  from  19  coun- 
tries and  1 1 denominations  met  as  representatives  of  at  least  250  female  pastors 
of  the  continent  who,  formally  ordained  or  not,  are  active  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  and  with  a diversity  of  ministries.  Theologian  Elsa  Tamez  presented  talks 
on  Genesis  2-3  and  on  the  aposde  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

Another  international  gathering  of  Mennonite  women  leaders  took  place  in 
Uruguay  during  the  second  Latin  American  Mennonite  Consultation.  During 
that  conference,  women  from  throughout  Latin  America  had  a meeting  to  share 
their  experiences.  None  of  them  have  been  ordained  by  a church.  Although 
some  expressed  satisfaction  with  their  service,  the  testimony  of  others  was  that 
they  still  did  not  have  adequate  space  in  their  communities  for  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  their  gifts.  They  agreed  to  plan  regional  women’s  meet- 
ings with  the  purpose  of  treating  themes  important  to  women  and  of  forming  a 
network  of  fellowship  and  commitment. 
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Kauzlick,  Rick  and  Joy  (Nofziger),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Dustin  Jon,  Mar. 
5. 

Klotz,  Phillip  and  Pam  (Birky),  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Blake  Phillip,  Feb.  28. 

Lehman,  Greg  and  Connie  (Cleveland), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  son,  Andrew  Christopher, 
Feb.  7. 

Lucero,  John  and  Lavonne  (Hershberger), 
Carlsbad,  N.Mex.,  first  child,  Hannah  Marie, 
Feb.  25. 

Nafziger,  Eric  and  Karen  (Bachman), 
Hopedale,  111.,  first  child,  Erika  Deanne,  Mar.  3. 

Rittenhouse,  David  A.  and  Cheryl  (Souder), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Chelsea  Ab- 
igail, Mar.  6. 

Smoker,  Ronald  and  Diane  (Ryan),  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Sean  Ryan, 
Mar.  4. 

Witmer,  Lamar  and  Barbara  (Lenhart),  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jamila 
Ruth,  Feb.  27. 

Woods,  John  and  Kristin  (Weaver),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jordan  Lee,  Feb.  27. 

Yoder,  Ervin  and  Angela  (Zilkie),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Amy  Nicole,  Feb.  3. 


Obituaries 


Burkey,  Paul  Leonard,  was  bom  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Aug.  22,  1920;  died  of  cancer  at  Elkhart 
General  Hospital,  Mar.  2,  1990;  aged  69  y.  On 
Nov.  2,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Lydia  Mae 
Schwartz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Beverly  Coblentz,  Diana  Weldy,  and 
Phyllis  Mast),  one  son  (James  L.),  3 grandchil- 
dren, 7 step-great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Mildred  Schrock).  He  was  a member  of  Holde- 
man  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  6,  in  charge  of  Sheldon 
Swartz,  Melvin  Shetler,  and  Conrad  Showalter; 
interment  in  Olive  West  Cemetery. 

Gray,  Robert  Gene,  son  of  Virgil  and  Rola 
(Phipps)  Gray,  was  born  in  Nashville,  Kans.,  July 
3, 1927;  died  of  cancer  at  Washington,  Iowa,  Feb. 
21,  1990;  aged  62.  On  Feb.  6,  1970,  he  was 
married  to  Sharon  Armitstead,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Gavin),  one  brother 
(Don),  and  one  sister  (Jane).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  an  infant  daughter.  He  was  a member 
of  Washington  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Eden  Funeral  Home  on  Feb. 
23,  in  charge  of  Herbert  L.  Yoder;  interment  in 
Isabel,  Kans. 

Hertzler,  Mary,  was  bom  Jan.  22,  1891;  died 
Feb.  18,  1990;  aged  99.  She  was  a member  of 
Greenwood  (Del.)  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Feb.  20,  in  charge  of 
Ivan  Miller  and  Jay  Biggs;  interment  in  Green- 
wood Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Elizabeth  Burkholder,  daughter 
of  Joe  and  Fannie  (Showalter)  Burkholder,  was 
born  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  5,  1905;  died  at 
Dunlap  Memorial  Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Mar. 
1,  1990;  aged  84.  On  Apr.  16,  1927,  she  was 
married  to  Melvin  J.  Hostetler,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Wendell),  2 daugh- 
ters (Janet  Swartzentruber  and  Judy  Ferguson), 
10  grandchildren,  10  great-great-grandchildren, 
2 brothers  (Harry  and  Joe  Burkholder),  and  one 
sister  (Frances  Burkholder).  She  was  a member 
of  Orrville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  3,  in  charge  of  John 
P.  and  Barbara  (Moyer)  Lehman;  interment  in 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 

Hummel,  Nicole  Gayle,  daughter  of  Brian  J. 
and  Karen  K.  (Gerber)  Hummel,  was  bom  in 
Millersburg,  Ohio;  died  in  Pomerene  Memorial 
Hospital,  Feb.  14,  1990;  aged  9.  Surviving  are 
her  parents,  2 brothers  (Trent  and  Darrick), 


grandparents  (John  and  Dorothy  Gerber  and 
Paul  and  Mary  Hummel),  and  great-grandmoth- 
ers (Katie  Gerber,  Fern  Miller,  and  Ida  Yoder). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Walnut  Creek 
Mennonite  Church  on  Feb.  17,  in  charge  of  Leon 
Shrock;  interment  in  Walnut  Creek  Cemetery. 

King,  Lloyd  S.,  son  of  Ephraim  S.  and  Bessie 
P.  (Yoder)  King,  was  born  in  Belleville,  Pa.,  Jan. 
10,  1918;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
Feb.  20,  1990;  aged  72.  Surviving  is  one  sister 
(Ida  B.  Rinard).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  sister  (Dorothy  A.  Peachey)  and  3 brothers 
(Norman  E.,  Ivan  S.,  and  Earl  M.  King).  He  was 
a member  of  Rockville  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Barrville  Menno- 
nite Church  on  Feb.  24,  in  charge  of  Raymond 
S.  Peachey,  Erie  Renno,  and  Elam  Glick;  inter- 
ment in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Helen  M.  Ranck,  daughter  of 
Harry  H.  and  Anna  (Harnish)  Ranck,  was  born 
in  Paradise  Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  14,  1932;  died  of 
leukemia  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  4,  1990;  aged 
57  y.  On  June  21,  1981,  she  was  married  to 
Maurice  E.  Lehman,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 stepdaughters  (Kathleen  Lehman  and 
Patricia  McFarlane),  4 step-grandchildren,  her 
parents,  one  sister  (Ethel  Miller),  and  2 brothers 
(Park  Ranck  and  Harry  Ranck,  Jr.).  She  was  a 
member  of  Lyndon  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  East  Chestnut  Street 
Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  7,  in  charge  of  James 
R.  Hess,  Paul  K.  Brenneman,  Landis  K.  Sangrey, 
and  Harold  E.  Reed;  interment  in  Mellinger 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Mummau,  Abram  R.,  son  of  Abram  W.  and 
Mary  (Riest)  Mummau,  was  born  in  Mt.  Joy 
Twp.,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  at  Manheim,  Pa., 
Feb.  9,  1990;  aged  84.  He  was  married  to  Frances 
Hollinger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Jay  Harold,  Ray  Marlin,  and  Abram  H.), 

2 daughters  (Blanche  Charles  and  Nelda 
Metzler),  18  grandchildren,  24  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  2 brothers  (Levi  R.  and  Paul  R.).  One 
daughter  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  Manheim  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  13,  in  charge 
of  John  M.  Drescher,  Paul  Witmer,  Wilbur 
Lehman,  and  Kenneth  Bucher;  interment  in 
Hernley  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Nitzsche,  Emma  Birkey,  was  born  at  Ober- 
lin,  Kans.,  Oct.  3,  1894;  died  at  Colonial  Haven 
Nursing  Home,  Beemer,  Nebr.,  Feb.  27,  1990; 
aged  95.  On  Feb.  7,  1917,  she  was  married  to 
Dan  Nitzsche,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

3 daughters  (Ruth  Coffman,  Edna  Zook,  and 
Fern  Hooley),  one  son  (Delmer),  23  grandchil- 
dren, and  45  great-grandchildren.  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (William).  She  was  a 
member  of  Beemer  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  2,  in  charge 
of  Sam  Oswald,  Ivan  Troyer,  and  Clarence 
Sutter;  interment  in  the  Beemer  Cemetery. 

Schrader,  Betty  L.  Reber,  daughter  of  Ray 
and  Ada  (Keller)  Reber,  was  born  in  Eureka,  111., 
Feb.  14,  1928;  died  at  Eureka,  111.,  Feb.  25,  1990; 
aged  62.  On  Oct.  5,  1947,  she  was  married  to 
Pete  L.  Schrader,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (David),  one  daughter  (Patricia 
Stutzman),  her  mother,  6 grandchildren,  and  3 
sisters  (Lorene  Hodel,  Marjorie  Reber,  and  Bert 
Kennell).  She  was  a member  of  Roanoke  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  28,  in  charge  of  Eldon  King  and  Robert 
Brackley;  interment  in  Roanoke  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Shank,  Selena  Gamber,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Anna  (Neff)  Gamber,  was  bom  at  Manheim, 
Pa.,  June  10,  1893;  died  at  Schowalter  Villa, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  Mar.  5,  1990;  aged  96.  On  Feb. 
5,  1942,  she  was  married  to  J.  W.  Shank,  who 
died  on  May  17,  1970.  Surviving  are  one  step- 
daughter (Elsie  Castillo)  and  several  step- 
grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  Hesston 


Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  9,  in  charge  of  Fred  Obold,  Ron 
Guengerich,  and  Wes  Jantz;  interment  in 
Eastlawn  Cemetery. 

Stalter,  Lee,  son  of  Christian  B.  and  Lena 
(Birkey)  Stalter,  was  born  near  Flanagan,  111., 
Dec.  11,  1902;  died  at  Eureka  Community  Hos- 
pital, Eureka,  111.,  Feb.  24, 1990;  aged  87.  On  Feb. 
29,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Neuhauser, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Ronald 
and  James),  11  grandchildren,  and  5 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (John).  He  was  a member  of  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  26,  in  charge  of  Eldon  King,  Robert 
Harnish,  and  Rick  Troyer;  interment  in  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Stayrook,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Clemmie  (Harshbarger)  Stayrook,  was  born  in 
Mattawana,  Pa.,  Apr.  6,  1913;  died  at  her  home 
in  Mattawana,  Pa.,  Mar.  4,  1990;  aged  76.  She 
was  the  last  member  of  her  immediate  family. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister 
(Elmira).  She  was  a member  of  Mattawana 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Booth  Funeral  Home,  McVeytown,  Pa.,  on 
Mar.  7,  in  charge  of  Leon  Yoder;  interment  in 
Pleasant  View  Cemetery. 

Wert,  Florence  Stoner,  daughter  of  Benja- 
min and  Carolina  (Fry)  Stoner,  was  born  in 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1896;  died  at  Landis 
Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Jan  10,  1990;  aged  93.  On 
Apr.  23,  1927,  she  was  married  to  T.  Titus  Wert, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Ruth  Swartz  and  Esther  King),  5 grandchildren, 
and  6 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  Carpenter’s  Park  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Landis  Homes  Bethany 
East  Chapel  on  Jan.  13,  in  charge  of  Donald 
Good,  Glenn  Hoover,  and  David  Weaver;  inter- 
ment in  Metzlers  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Vision  95  Mid-Course  Review,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Mar.  26-27 
Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Freeport,  ELI.,  Mar.  30-31 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Apr.  5-7 
Churchwide  Youth  Council,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Apr.  19-24 
Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  22 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission  Leaders 
Meeting,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  22-25 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Apr.  29 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
3-4 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
May  4-5 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly,  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  May  4-6 

Franconia  Conference  spring  assembly,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  May  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference.  May  5-6 
Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
May  12 

Mennonite  Church  Historical  Committee,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
15-16 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  commencement,  Irwin,  Ohio,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  19 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  1 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 
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Items  and  comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 

Church  observers  declare  election 
in  Nicaragua  ‘exemplary’ 

Election  observers  representing  several 
international  church  bodies  declared  fol- 
lowing President  Daniel  Ortega’s  defeat  in 
the  recent  election  that  the  United  States 
has  no  reason  to  continue  its  “arbitrary  and 
arrogant  policy”  toward  Nicaragua. 
Federico  Pagura,  president  of  the  Latin 
American  Council  of  Churches,  proclaimed 
the  Nicaraguan  elections  to  have  been 
“exemplary.”  He  declared  the  churches’ 
“admiration  for  the  Nicaraguan  people 
who  participated,  with  discipline  and  calm, 
in  such  a decisive  electoral  process.” 

In  addition  to  congratulating  the  Na- 
tional Opposition  Union,  the  surprise  vic- 
tor in  the  contest,  Pagura,  who  is  an 
Argentine  Methodist,  expressed  the 
group’s  appreciation  to  the  ruling 
Sandinista  Front  for  National  Liberation 
“for  assuming  a high  level  of  civic  respon- 
sibility and  mutual  respect,”  and  for  “its 
demonstrated  flexibility  and  intention  to- 
ward reconciliation.”  Pagura  said  the 
highly  observed  Nicaraguan  elections 
“should  set  a precedent  for  future  elec- 
tions in  this  region  and  other  conflictive 
regions  of  the  world.” 


In  U.S.,  stunned  Sandinista  backers 
say  choice  made  ‘under  the  gun’ 

U.S.  religious  leaders  who  have  been 
among  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the 
Sandinista  revolution  say  the  stunning 
electoral  defeat  in  Nicaragua  does  not 
necessarily  prove  them  wrong.  Throughout 
the  1980s,  liberal  religious  activists  fought 
tooth  and  nail  against  U.S.  policies,  claim- 
ing the  Sandinistas  had  the  popular  sup- 
port of  Nicaraguans.  While  expressing 
shock  at  the  election  results,  the  religious 
leaders  said  the  vote  was  not  a rejection 
of  the  Sandinista  revolution. 

“They  were  voting  for  an  end  to  the  U.S. 
war  of  aggression,  an  end  to  the  policies  of 
economic  impoverishment,”  said  Maureen 
Fiedler,  director  of  Quest  for  Peace,  a 
coalition  that  has  channeled  an  estimated 
$250  million  worth  of  humanitarian  aid  to 
Nicaragua’s  poor  since  1985.  “Ironically, 
only  Violetta  Chamorro  would  honestly  say 
she  could  deliver  these.” 

The  Catholic  nun  spoke  at  a Washington 
news  conference  the  day  after  the  election, 
along  with  several  other  die-hard  support- 
ers of  the  1979  Nicaraguan  revolution.  The 
speakers  were  visibly  stunned  by  the  vote, 
admitting  that  they,  like  the  pollsters,  had 
badly  misread  the  grassroots  in  Nicaragua. 
William  Sloan  Coffin,  echoing  the  senti- 
ments of  other  speakers,  said  he  was  dis- 
appointed by  the  results.  The  former 


pastor  of  Riverside  Church  in  New  York 
and  head  of  SANE/Freeze,  a national 
peace  group,  described  the  Sandinistas  as 
leading  “the  most  promising  revolution” 
during  his  lifetime. 

Embattled  Operation  Rescue 
shuts  down  national  offices 

Operation  Rescue,  the  strident,  reli- 
giously oriented  antiabortion  group,  has 
closed  its  national  offices.  Randall  Terry, 
the  head  of  the  organization,  made  the 
announcement  recently — the  day  after  he 
was  released  from  prison  after  serving  four 
months  on  convictions  stemming  from  pro- 
tests during  the  1988  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. Terry  said  that  unpayable  debts  and 
government  legal  pressure  had  forced  Op- 
eration Rescue  to  shut  down  its  offices.  In 
a prepared  statement,  Operation  Rescue 
described  the  decision  as  “God’s  directive 
for  us  to  decentralize.”  The  group  will 
focus  its  efforts  on  building  up  local  groups 
and  making  a “firm  stand”  in  one  place  “to 
call  the  church  to  repentance  and  to  save 
children  from  death.” 


Publication  of  ‘Satan’s  Underground’ 
stopped  after  author  admits  lying 

Harvest  House  has  stopped  publication 
of  the  book  Satan’s  Underground,  which 
has  sold  more  than  130,000  copies  since 
1988.  The  action  followed  charges  in  Cor- 
nerstone, a Chicago-based  Christian  maga- 
zine, that  author  Lauren  Stratford’s 
testimony  of  satanic  worship  and  ritual 
abuse  was  “fantasy.”  Cult  researchers  Bob 
and  Gretchan  Passantino,  who  wrote  the 
investigative  article,  pointed  to  mounds  of 
evidence  contradicting  the  life  story  of 
Stratford,  whose  real  name  is  Laurel  Rose 
Wilson. 

The  author  admitted  she  lied  about  in- 
cidents in  her  life  and  suffered  from  mem- 
ory gaps,  but  she  and  friends  blamed  the 
lapses  on  having  been  a victim  of  abuse. 
As  to  why  Harvest  House  had  not  checked 
out  her  story,  the  publishing  firm  said  in  a 
statement:  “The  risks  involved  in  publish- 
ing a story  like  this  were  more  than  offset 
by  the  importance  of  the  information.” 


No  charges  to  be  filed  against  Ritter; 
resigns  Covenant  House  post 

The  Manhattan  district  attorney  an- 
nounced recently  that  charges  will  not  be 
filed  against  Covenant  House  founder 
Bruce  Ritter,  following  an  investigation 
into  allegations  of  financial  improprieties. 
The  announcement  came  the  day  after 
Ritter,  who  also  was  accused  of  having 
homosexual  relations  with  clients  of  Cove- 
nant House,  resigned  as  head  of  the  $87- 
million-a-year  Catholic -related  ministry  to 


troubled  young  people  in  New  York  City. 

Covenant  House  acting  head  Frank 
Macchiarola  also  stepped  down  amid  re- 
ports of  a clash  among  board  members 
over  policy  and  future  leadership  of  Cove- 
nant House.  The  Franciscan  religious 
order,  of  which  Ritter  is  a member,  cur- 
rently is  investigating  the  charges  of  sexual 
impropriety.  Chief  Operating  Officer 
James  Harnett,  a friend  and  staunch  de- 
fender of  Ritter,  will  run  the  charity  until 
a permanent  replacement  for  the  priest 
can  be  found. 


‘Romero’  and  ‘Silence  at  Bethany’ 
among  Christopher  Awards  winners 

This  year’s  Christopher  Awards  were 
announced  recently  for  media  efforts  that 
“affirm  the  highest  values  of  the  human 
spirit”  while  achieving  a “significant  de- 
gree of  public  acceptance.”  The  awards 
were  established  in  1945  by  Catholic  priest 
James  Keller. 

The  winning  feature  films  are  Romero, 
based  on  events  leading  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  of  El 
Salvador;  Driving  Miss  Daisy;  My  Left  Foot; 
and  Field  of  Dreams.  Book  winners  include 
Among  Schoolchildren,  Tracy  Kidder’s  re- 
port on  a year  in  a Massachusetts  elemen- 
tary school,  and  The  Broken  Cord,  Michael 
Doris’s  account  of  his  attempt  to  help  his 
adopted  child  deal  with  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome. Television  specials  cited  include 
The  Silence  at  Bethany,  about  church  life 
in  a conservative  Mennonite  community; 
Everybody’s  Baby:  The  Rescue  of  Jessica 
McClure;  Fatal  Addictions:  An  NBC  News 
Special;  and  A Mother’s  Courage:  The  Mary 
Thomas  Story. 


Independent-minded  black  priest 
cuts  ties  with  Catholic  Church 

George  Stallings,  the  Catholic  priest  who 
formed  an  independent  African-American 
Catholic  church  last  July  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  announced  recently  that  his  congre- 
gation is  breaking  all  ties  with  the  Vatican 
and  will  establish  “its  own  discipline  and 
laws,  which  will  govern  our  activities.” 
Among  the  changes  in  Roman  Catholic 
canons  to  be  made  by  his  church,  the  Imani 
Temple:  allowing  the  ordination  of  women, 
permitting  birth  control  and  abortion,  and 
offering  full  communion  to  divorced  and 
remarried  Catholics  without  a “tedious 
and  potentially  damaging”  annulment  pro- 
cess. In  addition,  Imani  Temple  priests  will 
be  allowed  “optional  celibacy.” 

The  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Washington 
responded  to  Stalling’s  declaration  by  say- 
ing that  “by  his  public  declaration  ...  he 
has  separated  himself  from  the  church  and 
by  his  renunciation  of  church  teaching  he 
has  excommunicated  himself.” 
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The  subtleties  of  God 


I HAVE  BEEN  READING  the  psalms  recently  and 
find  that  rereading  the  Scriptures  is  important 
for  the  new  insights  which  come  to  us  with  the 
new  reading.  The  Bible  does  not  change  (except 
for  the  new  translations),  but  we  change  and  we 
see  different  things  because  we  are  different. 

What  impressed  me  on  this  reading  of  the 
psalms,  at  least  the  first  hundred  or  so,  is  the  re- 
peated emphasis  on  concern  for  personal  safety 
and  integrity.  Time  after  time  there  is  reference 
to  what  enemies  or  other  terrors  are  doing  or 
may  do  and  God  is  enjoined  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  petitioner. 

The  beginning  of  Psalm  69  is  illustrative: 

Save  me,  0 God! 

For  the  waters  have  come  up 
to  my  neck. 

I sink  in  deep  mire, 
where  there  is  no  foothold; 

I have  come  into  deep  waters, 
and  the  flood  sweeps  over  me. 

I am  weary  with  my  crying; 
my  throat  is  parched. 

My  eyes  grow  dim 
with  waiting  for  my  God. 

More  in  number  than  the  hairs 
of  my  head 

are  those  who  hate  me 
without  cause. 

The  psalm  goes  on  with  similar  complaints  for 
29  verses  and  then  follows  with  praise  to  God  in 
verses  30-36.  I must  confess  that  I am  at  the 
same  time  impressed  and  appalled  by  the  expec- 
tations of  this  psalm  writer.  And  yet  when  I re- 
flect on  my  own  expectations  and  those  of 
people  I know,  I sense  that  we  all  look  for  God 
in  some  manner  to  “do”  for  us.  We  pray  because 
we  do  not  feel  able  to  make  it  on  our  own.  But 
what  should  God  do  for  us? 

I wrote  in  December  of  Glenn  Tinder’s  article 
in  Atlantic  magazine  on  the  political  significance 
of  belief  in  God.  As  may  have  been  expected, 
atheists  and  agnostics  responded  to  Tinder  with 
something  less  than  enthusiasm.  A sampling  of 
reactions  appears  in  the  March  issue  of  the  mag- 
azine and  then  Tinder  is  permitted  to  respond. 

He  suggests  that  a problem  with  many  Chris- 
tians and  most  non-Christians  is  the  assumption 


“that  God  (if  God  exists)  is  simpleminded.  We 
readily  grant  that  a great  writer  such  as  Joyce  or 
Proust  is  infinitely  subtle  and  resourceful  in  fash- 
ioning a novel;  but  we  assume  that  in  fashioning 
human  history  God  will  be  heavy-handed  and  ob- 
vious.” 

Is  it  not  so?  And  is  it  not  in  back  of  our  mind 
that  a God  who  is  fair  would  give  us  a break — or 
at  least  an  even  chance?  Jesus  had  a little  fun 
with  such  simplemindedness  in  his  parable  of 
the  workers  in  the  vineyard.  It  certainly  did  not 
seem  fair  for  those  who  had  worked  only  an  hour 
to  be  paid  as  much  as  those  who  worked  all  day. 
Yet  all  got  what  they  had  bargained  for  and  the 
former  group  probably  had  bills  to  pay  as  big  as 
those  of  the  latter. 

From  time  to  time  all  of  us  will  face  experi- 
ences of  the  sort  which  activated  the  writer  of 
Psalm  69.  What  shall  God  be  expected  to  do 
about  them?  The  psalm  ends  in  praise  and 
thanksgiving  without  making  clear  whether  the 
author’s  specific  petitions  were  granted. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  psalmist’s  way  of  acknowl- 
edging life’s  uncertainties.  Beyond  the  level  of 
basic  necessities,  we  are  not  entirely  sure  what 
we  want,  nor  would  we  recognize  it  if  we  re- 
ceived it.  Except  that  we  would  try  to  avoid  dis- 
comforts and  ambiguities. 

As  life  unrolls  its  scroll  of  surprises,  we  will 
find  ourselves  often  as  baffled  as  the  psalmists. 
The  atheists  and  agnostics  would  tell  us  to  give 
up  on  God,  for  God  is  either  not  there  or  else 
they  do  not  find  evidence  of  divine  care.  The 
women  and  men  of  faith  can  only  confess  that, 
considering  the  alternatives,  they  choose  God 
rather  than  science,  or  any  of  the  other  secular 
religions  which  present  themselves  today. 

So  when  God  does  not  deliver  all  that  we 
hoped  or  prayed  for,  what  shall  we  do?  The 
psalmist’s  example  suggests  that  we  may  com- 
plain. It  is  not  necessary  to  suppress  our  disap- 
pointments so  that  they  fester  and  turn  us  into 
malcontents. 

But  at  some  point  we  will  need  to  move 
through  these  and  consider  that  life  is  the  way  it 
is  and  that  death  follows  after.  Once  we  are  able 
to  come  to  terms  with  these  realities  we  are  bet- 
ter able  to  participate  with  God  in  the  subtleties 
and  ambiguities  of  human  experience. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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search 
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identity 


by  John  D.  Roth 


An  FEBRUARY  1527,  a small  group  of  reli- 
gious dissenters,  many  of  them  fugitives 
from  the  law,  gathered  near  the  Swiss  vil- 
lage of  Schleitheim  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
Christian  faithfulness.  On  seven  separate  ar- 
ticles, the  group  stated  their  convictions 
with  the  prefatory  words:  “We  are  united. . . 


ISSUES  FOR  THE 


As  with  every 
group, 
Mennonites 
throughout 
their  history 
have  struggled 
to  define  the 
essence  of 
their  faith. 


The  “Brotherly  Union” — or,  as  it  is  better 
known,  the  Schleitheim  Confession — which 
emerged  from  those  deliberations  did  not  re- 
solve all  differences  of  belief  and  practice  for 
that  early  generation  of  Anabaptists.  However,  it 
did  establish  a common  point  of  reference 
through  the  persecutions  ahead,  and  it  has  con- 
tinued to  serve  Mennonites  as  a touchstone  of 
convictions. 

Points  of  unity.  Today,  more  than  4 1/2  cen- 
turies later,  Mennonites  in  North  America  find 
themselves  on  a similar  quest  to  identify  those 
points  of  unity  which  undergird  our  differences. 
Indeed,  during  the  past  decade  the  anxious 
search  for  Mennonite  identity  has  come  to  domi- 
nate conversations  throughout  the  church.  Al- 
most everywhere  one  looks  these  days,  the  word 
“identity”  can  be  found  in  the  title  of  study  con- 
ferences, books,  sermons,  scholarly  essays,  and 
church  publications. 

In  part,  this  sudden  preoccupation  with 
“identity”  is  a natural  by-product  of  the  discus- 
sion within  the  church  over  possible  integration 
with  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
Before  we  tinker  with  names  and  institutions  in- 
herited from  the  past,  we  feel  the  need  to  under- 
stand more  clearly  what  distinctive  values  those 
names  and  institutions  still  embody.  In  part,  the 
recent  search  for  Mennonite  identity  has  been 
spawned  by  our  churchwide  commitment  to 
membership  growth  and  the  goals  of  Vision  95. 

If  we  are  committed  to  taking  our  message  to 
the  unchurched,  then  we  need  to  have  greater 
clarity  regarding  the  essence  of  our  faith.  But  un- 
certainties arising  out  of  the  integration  discus- 
sion and  church-growth  goals  are  really  only  the 
more  visible  indicators  of  a collective  “crisis  of 
identity”  whose  roots  go  much  deeper. 

As  with  every  group,  Mennonites  throughout 
their  history  have  struggled  to  define  the  es- 
sence of  their  faith  and  to  pass  those  convictions 
on  to  later  generations.  In  simple  terms,  through 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  Menno- 
nite self-understanding  was  forged  out  of  a 
unique  amalgam  of  shared  theological,  sociologi- 
cal, and  historical  commitments.  For  centuries,  a 
strongly  biblicist  orientation  toward  ethics,  a sec- 
tarian community  structure  defined  by  clear 
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moral  and  sociological  boundaries,  and  a collec- 
tive memory  of  persecution  and  suffering  all 
served  to  shape  Mennonite  self-understanding. 

That  sense  of  Mennonite  identity  was  always 
changing,  of  course,  in  response  to  various  cul- 
tural contexts,  political  pressures,  and  economic 
opportunities.  But  the  traditional  emphases  on 
authority — the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  author- 
ity of  the  community,  and  the  authority  of  his- 
tory— offered  Mennonites  in  North  America  a 
reservoir  of  resources.  These  enabled  them  to  re- 
spond to  changing  times  while  retaining  the  no- 
tion that  they  were  only  “strangers  and 
pilgrims”  in  this  world. 

Underpinnings  transformed.  In  the  course 
of  the  twentieth  century,  however,  these  under- 
pinnings of  Mennonite  identity  have  all  been 
transformed.  Today,  Mennonites  in  North  Amer- 
ica are  divided  over  the  nature  of  biblical  author- 
ity and  its  ethical  application  in  our  personal 
lives  or  the  public  arena.  The  homogeneous 
rural  community  of  the  past — bound  by  ties  of 
kinship,  mutual  dependence,  and  sanctions  of 
various  sorts — has  given  way  to  a suburban 
church.  It  includes  professionals  and  factory 
workers,  people  from  a diversity  of  ethnic  and 
cultural  backgrounds.  Their  homes  are  widely 
scattered  and  their  lives  are  shaped  at  least  as 
much  by  the  values  of  television  as  by  the  con- 
victions of  the  local  congregation.  Moreover,  40 
years  of  peaceful  assimilation  into  the  benign 
mosaic  of  North  American  culture  has  made  our 
history  of  suffering  and  our  traditional  language 
of  nonconformity  to  a hostile  world  sound  out  of 
date,  if  not  irrelevant,  to  the  ears  of  modern 
Mennonite  teenagers. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  rapid  change,  a multi- 
tude of  voices  is  offering  divergent  views  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  Mennonite  identity.  These 
include  advocates  for  charismatic  renewal,  the 
church-growth  movement,  clinical-pastoral  mod- 
els of  therapy,  peace-and-justice  concerns,  Men- 
nonite heritage  preservation,  and  the  Fellowship 
of  Concerned  Mennonites.  Is  the  multiplicity  of 
these  appeals  a symptom  of  the  problem  or  a 
sign  of  hope?  Is  there  anything  which  the  many 
voices  in  this  chorus  have  in  common?  Anything 
which  might  point  to  a unified  sense  of  Menno- 
nite identity  in  the  1990s? 

Ultimately,  those  questions  will  only  be  an- 
swered by  history.  But  as  one  small  response  to 
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the  apparent  confusion,  I would  propose  that  we 
call  a moratorium  on  the  word  “identity”  and 
agree  to  discard  references  to  identity  as  a help- 
ful category  in  discussing  Mennonite  faithfulness 
in  the  future.  In  the  1980s,  one  of  the  highest 
moral  imperatives  for  the  individual — at  least  as 
defined  by  mainstream  North  American  culture — 
was  to  “find  yourself.”  You  were  to  turn  inward 
and  discover  a “true  self,”  free  from  guilt  and  de- 
pendencies of  any  sort.  By  shaping  the  frame- 
work for  discussions  of  the  future  directions  of 
the  church  around  the  notion  of  “identity” — a 
word  originating  in  modern  psychology  and 
usurped  by  sociologists  for  their  study  of  social 
groups — are  we  not  in  danger  of  embarking  on  a 
corporate  version  of  the  modern  preoccupation 
with  self? 

Traditionally,  in  times  of  inner  turmoil  or  col- 
lective uncertainty,  Mennonites  have  not 
searched  for  their  true  identity  but  have  rather 
sought  after  true  Christian  faithfulness.  They 
have  struggled  to  discern  amidst  the  hostilities 
of  the  seductions  of  their  times  what  it  meant  to 
give  allegiance  to  a transcendent  power  beyond 
themselves. 

To  focus  on  faithfulness  instead  of  identity 
should  not  necessarily  imply  that  we  reject  all  of 
the  cultural  or  historical  distinctives  of  our  past 
and  seek  to  become  generic  Christians.  For  ex- 
ample, it  would  be  a serious  mistake  for  Menno- 
nites to  jettison  all  symbols  from  our  past  which 
have  formerly  separated  us — at  times,  very  visi- 
bly— from  the  surrounding  society.  Faith  ulti- 
mately must  be  expressed  in  a specific  cultural 
context.  But  the  boundaries  of  Mennonite  dis- 
tinctiveness are  not  an  end  in  themselves;  they 
are  rather  the  necessary,  and  imperfect,  expres- 
sions of  an  inner  core  of  faith  which  must  be  con- 
tinually renewed. 

Three  convictions.  The  exact  nature  of  Men- 
nonite faithfulness  in  the  1990s  can  only  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  larger  church  body.  But  I would 
suggest,  as  a beginning  point  of  orientation, 
three  convictions  which  have  oriented  my  think- 
ing: 

1.  Renewed  commitment  to  Christ.  To  speak  of 
commitment  in  modern  times  runs  counter  to  a 
culture  that  assumes  intelligent  individuals  will 
keep  their  options  open  in  all  relationships,  from 
church  membership  to  marriage.  Contrary  to  the 
popular  understandings,  commitment  is  not  pri- 
marily a feeling  which  comes  and  goes.  Commit- 
ment is  rather  a solemn  vow,  a holy  promise,  to 
orient  one’s  life — by  the  grace  of  God — around 
Christ  as  a normative  reference  point.  Commit- 
ment to  Christ  means  a life  of  voluntary  and  joy- 
ful self-denial.  It  means  a willingness  to  live  in 
opposition  to  the  dominant  values  of  the  sur- 
rounding culture. 


In  the  past,  Mennonites  have  recognized  the 
seriousness  of  this  commitment  by  insisting  that 
only  adults  are  capable  of  making  this  decision. 
The  faithful  church  of  the  1990s  will  reaffirm 
these  convictions.  It  will  resist  the  temptation  to 
reduce  commitment  to  a casual  statement  of 
faith  or  an  emotion-laden  moment  of  conversion. 
Instead  it  will  challenge  its  members  to  a lifetime 
journey  of  faithful  discernment  and  discipleship. 


RESPONSE  TO  ROTH 


Search  is  basically  healthy 

All  hail  to  the  power  of  the  identity  crisis!  I happen  to  be- 
lieve that  our  search  for  identity  is  basically  healthy.  Of 
course,  it  needs  to  be  properly  pursued.  I grew  up  in  a more 
rural  congregation.  I lived  and  worked  in  the  urban  church 
setting  for  many  years.  Now  again  I’m  in  a more  rural  con- 
gregation. In  the  urban  congregation  it  was  necessary  to 
find  our  identity  in  faith  and  practice.  In  the  more  rural  set- 
ting, identity  appears  to  be  much  more  assumed  in  the 
presence  of  three  and  four  generations  of  the  same  families. 

When  identity  is  assumed,  it  is  not  articulated.  When 
identity  is  not  articulated,  it  doesn’t  need  to  be  thought 
about.  When  it  is  no  longer  thought  about,  identity  is  lost. 

So  I am  not  afraid  to  use  the  term  “identity.”  And  in  our 
search  for  it,  I believe  we  will  need  to  find  it  in  the  commu- 
nity of  believers,  if  we  find  it  at  all.  Any  rugged  individual- 
ist can  claim  to  find  identity  in  Christ.  Even  the 
unchurched  can  find  identity  in  compassion.  Not  that  we 
do  not  begin  with  Christ  and  compassion.  But  they  alone 
cannot  define  whose  we  are.  If  community  is  not  part  and 
parcel  of  who  we  are,  we  haven’t  learned  the  meaning  of 
Christ’s  body  life  at  all. 

Much  of  the  Christian  church  has  been  fractured  around 
dominant  personalities  and  independent  interpretation  of 
the  gospel.  I would  like  to  see  the  author  and  others  flesh 
out  how  the  local  and  larger  community  searches  out  and 
applies  the  Word  together. — Harold  A.  Shenk,  copastor  of 
Stahl  Mennonite  Church,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
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Traditionally, 
Mennonites 
have  not 
searched 
for  their  true 
identity  but  have 
rather  sought 
after  true 
Christian 
faithfulness. 


2.  Compassion  for  the  world.  If  commitment  to 
Christ  is  the  source  of  Christian  faithfulness, 
compassion  offers  direction  and  channels  for  its 
expression  in  the  world.  Commitment  to  Christ 
always  finds  tangible  expression  in  acts  of  com- 
passion. This  compassion  extends  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  congregation  or  denomination — be- 
yond those  who  are  “easy”  to  love — to  embrace 

a suffering  and  hostile  world. 

Like  commitment,  compassion  is  equated  with 
weakness  and  naivete  in  a modern  society  drunk 
on  Rambo.  Yet  long  before  the  speechwriters  of 
George  Bush  ever  seized  upon  the  theme,  Men- 
nonites have  been  putting  the  rhetoric  of  “a 
kinder,  gentler  nation”  into  concrete  practice. 
Drawing  on  this  rich  tradition,  the  faithful 
church  of  the  1990s  will  continue  to  make  com- 
passion for  the  world  the  hallmark  of  its  witness 
to  the  nations. 

3.  The  context  of  community.  For  nearly  five 
centuries  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites  have  in- 
sisted that  the  true  church — the  apostolic 
church — is  not  a building,  or  a set  of  doctrines, 
or  an  invisible  community  of  saints.  It  is  rather 
the  gathering  of  believers  who  resolve,  by  the 


power  of  God,  to  model  an  alternative  way  of 
life.  True  Christian  community  is  a gift  of  God’s 
grace  which  must  be  claimed  and  lived  anew 
each  day. 

It  is  community — the  support  and  discernment 
of  the  gathered  fellowship  of  believers — which 
gives  focus  to  our  commitment  and  energy  to  our 
compassion.  Like  commitment  and  compassion, 
community  is  not  a popular  word  in  a culture 
quick  to  celebrate  individual  rights.  Yet  faithful 
Mennonites  in  the  1990s  will  reclaim  the  language 
of  community  and  find  new  expressions  of  its  heal- 
ing power  in  a fractured  and  alienated  world. 

Admittedly,  there  is  little  new  in  this  appeal  to 
faithfulness  defined  in  terms  of  commitment  to 
Christ,  compassion  for  the  world,  and  a renewed 
quest  for  Christian  community.  Moreover,  in 
modern  times  the  language  of  faithfulness  may 
not  sound  nearly  as  relevant  or  as  appealing  as 
the  quest  for  identity.  But  I am  convinced  that 
our  relevance  to  the  modern  world  is  a conse- 
quence, not  a precondition,  of  faithfulness.  In 
the  providence  of  God,  Mennonite  identity  in 
the  1990s  will  follow — and  not  drive — our  com- 
mitment to  faith.  Q 
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Expectations  and  acceptance . . . 


A 

xjL  s a team-teacher  of  a required  Bible  course  at  Hesston 
College,  I have  the  privilege  of  helping  students  discover  the 
practical  application  of  Scriptures  in  daily  life.  I’ve  learned  that 
young  people  respond  to  a creative  balance  of  expectations  and 
acceptance  in  all  areas  of  their  lives-but  especially  in  the  area 
of  faith. 


Students  are  at  many  different  points  in  their  spiritual 
journeys.  Some  will  accept  and  expand  on  their  parents'  faith, 
others  will  come  to  faith  for  the  first  time,  and  some  will 
continue  to  search  for  a faith  that  is  not  yet  their  own. 


Our  task  is  to  plant  spiritual  seeds  and  to  nurture  the  whole 
person  so  that  healthy  growth  can  take  place.  This  provides  a 
setting  where  students  can  respond  to  the  claims  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  on  their  lives. 


Duane  Yoder,  Campus  Pastor 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

A Jerusalem  prayer 
for  Palm  Sunday 

Editor’s  note:  The  Middle  East  Council  of 
Churches  represents  the  churches  of  that 
area,  particularly  the  ancient  churches — 
Greek,  Orthodox,  Greek  Catholic,  Syrian, 
Armenian,  and  others.  Recently,  this  council 
issued  a “Prayer  from  Jerusalem’’  which 
Christians  throughout  the  world  are  asked 
to  use  in  their  churches  on  Palm  Sunday. 

This  prayer  was  presented  to  the  seminar, 
“Christian  Witness  in  the  Holy  Land,” 
which  met  at  Tantur  near  Jerusalem,  Feb. 
19-28.  A number  in  the  seminar  group 
criticized  the  wording  of  this  prayer.  It  is 
clearly  partisan:  it  supports  the  Palestinians 
in  light  of  their  oppression  by  the  state  of 
Israel. 

It  is  reported  that  one  Jew  responded  to 
this  call  for  prayer,  “Once  more  Christians 
are  using  Good  Friday  to  club  us.  ” It  was 
also  noted  that  in  times  past,  when  Chris- 
tians were  in  control,  Holy  Week  was  the 
worst  week  of  the  year  for  Jews.  In  Lithua- 
nia they  hid  in  cellars  on  Good  Friday. 

Persons  who  do  not  choose  to  pray  this 
prayer  may  yet  ponder  its  significance  and 
compose  their  own  prayers  for  peace  in  the 
Holy  Land,  tom  again  by  unholy  strife  as  it 
has  been  repeatedly  throughout  its  history. 

On  the  day  you  entered  Jerusalem,  O 
Lord,  fulfilling  what  had  been  written  in 
the  Scriptures,  we  go  forth  from  our  homes 
and  from  ourselves,  bearing  our  palm 
branches  and  beseeching  you  to  answer 
our  prayers. 

We  join  the  great  crowd  that  came  out 
to  meet  you  crying,  “Hosanna!  Blessed  is 
he  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord!” 
Open  our  eyes  and  enlighten  our  minds  so 
that  we  will  see  you  as  you  are  in  the  gospel 
— in  the  midst  of  the  community  of  the 
faithful  and  among  all  those  who  thirst  for 
you,  wherever  they  may  be. 

We  come  to  Jerusalem  with  you,  and  we 
see  there  your  people  divided,  yet  longing 
to  be  united  in  you,  as  branches  of  the  one 
vine.  Grant  us  the  courage  to  go  beyond 
ourselves,  to  transcend  the  burden  of  his- 
tory so  that  we  may  recover  our  unity  in 
you  and  through  you. 

We  come  to  Jerusalem  with  you,  and  we 
see  that  there  is  no  peace,  and  that  people 
remain  in  agony  and  suffering.  Strengthen 
those  who  thirst  for  mercy  and  justice,  but 
have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  live  in 
dignity.  For  such  are  those  you  have  loved, 
reminding  us  that  they  are  our  neighbors. 
Free  them  from  oppression;  restore  to 
them  the  right  to  life  and  to  independence 


in  their  own  land,  just  as  other  nations 
enjoy  this  right. 

We  come  to  Jerusalem  with  you,  and  we 
see  that  there  are  those  who  live  in  fear. 
Grant  them  inner  peace.  Free  them  from 
the  illusion  that  depriving  others  of  their 
rights,  or  even  eliminating  them,  will  pro- 
vide security  or  reaffirm  self-identity.  Send 
your  Spirit,  who  spoke  through  the  proph- 
ets, to  lead  all  of  us  to  reach  out  to  the 
other  in  a recognition  of  the  common  dig- 
nity possessed  by  all  human  beings.  In  the 
sharing  of  our  deepest  aspirations  is  found 
the  way  of  liberation  from  fear,  doubts,  and 
anxiety  and  the  way  toward  security,  full- 
ness, and  creativity. 

When  we  meet  in  you  as  one  body,  and 
you  send  us  forth,  carrying  the  good  news, 
and  when  we  bring  to  realization  your 
justice  on  earth,  then  will  Jerusalem  be- 
come the  community  of  all  believers,  the 
wellspring  of  peace  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
in  the  whole  world. 

We  come  to  Jerusalem,  0 King,  with  you 
seated  on  the  throne  of  our  hearts,  our 
minds,  our  lives.  We  walk  the  road  to 
Golgotha  with  you  and  partake  of  your 
passion.  Seeing  you  nailed  to  the  cross,  we 
bow  down  before  your  suffering.  Show  us 
the  glory  of  your  resurrection. 


Are  we  squelching 
the  Spirit? 

It  is  grievous  to  read  in  the  Gospels  how 
religious  people  could  not  rejoice  in  the 
healing  Spirit  of  Christ  because  of  blind 
legalism.  “Keeping  the  Sabbath”  was  more 
important  than  the  new  life  and  health 
breaking  forth  in  those  who  were  touched 
by  Jesus.  I find  it  equally  grievous  to  hear 
of  religious  people  today  who  are  intent  on 
squelching  the  Spirit  of  Christ  as  that 
Spirit  seeks  to  be  expressed  through  the 
daughters  of  the  church. 

A blind  legalism,  defended  by  isolated 
Bible  texts,  attempts  to  put  out  the  flame 
of  the  joyful  response  of  Christian  women 
called  to  ministry.  When  I hear  of  Menno- 
nite  sisters  restricted  from  leading  in 
prayer  in  a retreat  setting  (or  other  such 
gender  restrictions),  I am  sickened  by  its 
similarity  to  the  Pharisees’  response  to 
Jesus’  healing  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  question  I must  then  ask  myself:  Am 
I,  too,  trying  in  any  way  to  dim  or  squelch 
the  holy  flame  of  God’s  Spirit  in  any  person 
or  situation? 

— Barbara  Esch  Shisler,  Telford,  Pa. 


Today 

Now  I have  lost  the  luxury  of  youth, 

Its  boundless  health,  its  tireless  drive,  its  dreams, 
With  wealth  of  time  to  run  the  endless  road, 

To  learn,  to  grow,  to  serve  and  ah!  to  love! 

I find  I have  no  burden  of  regret, 

For  years  have  brought  their  double  gift  of  joy, 

A gentler  pace,  a chance  to  sit,  reflect, 

An  inner  life  of  faith,  my  family  and  friends. 

My  heart  now  overflows  with  thankfulness, 

For  glad  surprise  in  minor  ecstasies, 

For  eagerness  to  welcome  each  today— 

And  for  tomorrow,  courage  to  say  Yes! 

—Marjorie  Wilkinson 

Used  by  permission  from  Songs  from  the  North,  published  by  Time 
of  Singing,  a magazine  of  Christian  poetry. 
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AN  EASTER  STUDY  OF  1 CORINTHIANS  15 


Plugging  the  holes  in 
the  gospel  dipper 


by  Ralph  Lind 

T HE  EASTER  PROCLAMATION,  “Christ  has 
been  raised  from  the  dead,”  has  been  the  pillar 
of  hope  for  Christians  throughout  the  centuries. 
Is  this  gospel  the  power  of  God  for  salvation? 
When  we  dip  into  that  well  of  salvation,  do  we 
draw  enough  to  quench  our  own  thirst — and  the 
thirst  of  our  neighbors?  Is  there  enough  in  the 
dipper  to  restore  life  to  all  things,  all  creation, 
the  environment,  the  political  order,  our  social 


By  the  time  the  gospel  dipper 
reaches  our  lips,  has  so  much 
been  spilled  that  our  gospel  is 
limited  to  the  future  of  our 
individual  souls? 


order?  Or,  by  the  time  the  dipper  reaches  our 
lips,  has  so  much  been  spilled  that  our  gospel  is 
limited  to  the  future  of  our  individual  souls? 

I am  convinced  that  enormous  power  has  been 
drained  from  the  gospel  in  our  time.  As  modern 
people  we  have  narrowed  the  range  of  impact  of 
the  gospel  to  what  we  can  verify  by  scientific  his- 
torical fact.  Contrary  to  Paul,  we  are  embar- 
rassed by  the  gospel,  so  we  stifle  it  to  a 
minimum.  We  confine  it  to  what  cannot  be 
proven  wrong.  The  purpose  of  our  gospel  has  be- 
come limited  to  the  domain  of  personal  religion, 
to  become  relevant  at  the  point  of  death. 

Church  at  Corinth.  In  a similar  way,  the 
church  at  Corinth  had  evidently  lost  some  impli- 
cations of  the  gospel.  Paul  wrote  his  letter  to  the 
Corinthians  to  bring  correction.  The  congrega- 
tion was  marred  by  divisions  between  rich  and 
poor  — experienced  right  in  the  act  of  sharing 
the  Lord’s  Supper!  They  overlooked  a notorious 
case  of  immorality,  some  members  were  in- 
volved in  public  litigations.  They  were  to  serve 
as  an  example  of  disunity  for  centuries  to  come. 

Had  they  forgotten  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ?  No,  but  for  some  reason,  Paul  was  ex- 
tremely concerned  with  what  had  become  insig- 
nificant for  them:  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (1 
Cor.  15:12ff.). 


Ralph  Lind,  Portland,  Oreg.,  is  pastor  of  Portland 
Mennonite  Church. 


Paul  begins  chapter  15  of  1 Corinthians  by  re- 
peating the  common  and  undisputed  elements  of 
the  gospel.  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  was  buried, 
and  was  raised.  Overwhelming  witness  is  listed, 
then  Paul  addresses  the  central  concern  of  the 
chapter — the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Circular 
arguments  spell  out  the  negative  consequence 
and  implications  if  there  is  no  resurrection  of 
the  dead. 

Then,  in  verses  20  and  21  we  find  the  core  of 
Paul’s  positive  argument:  “But  in  fact  Christ  has 
been  raised  from  the  dead,  the  first  fruits  of 
those  who  have  fallen  asleep.  For  as  by  a man 
came  death,  by  a man  has  come  also  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.” 

Paul  gives  two  reasons  for  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  both  Christ’s  resurrection  and  the  future 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Christ’s  resurrection 
was  seen  as  first  fruits,  indicating  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  total  crop  of  humanity.  Christ  was  a 
pledge  indicating  the  new  pattern  for  human  des- 
tiny. 

The  second  reason  has  to  do  with  the  end, 
when  all  things  will  be  delivered  to  God.  The 
end  has  implications  for  everything!  It  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  merely  the  time  when  the  spiri- 
tual leaves  material  things  behind.  All  things  — 
creation,  structures,  powers,  and  order  will  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  God  at  the  end.  That 
is  the  plan,  and  it  is  a critical  part  of  the  plan 
that  must  not  be  left  out,  or  the  entire  gospel 
suffers. 

Resurrection  of  the  dead.  Paul  cannot  give 
precise  answers  to  all  the  questions  about  how, 
when,  and  what  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  will 
be  like.  He  seems  to  only  be  able  to  indicate  by 
use  of  a seed  figure  that  there  will  be  continuity 
between  the  glorified  body  and  the  physical  one. 
And  there  will  also  be  discontinuity — we  shall  be 
changed. 

The  Corinthians  evidently  understood  the  res- 
urrection to  be  a spiritual  victory  over  the  power 
of  death.  That  seems  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
why  then  did  Paul  insist  that  the  gospel  include 
what  they  were  omitting — the  bodily  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead?  He  wasn’t  trying  to  convince 
the  Corinthian  church  that  Christ  had  been 
raised;  they  knew  that.  But  he  was  telling  them 
in  strong  language  that  unless  they  recaptured 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  portion  of  the  gos- 
pel, their  belief  was  in  vain. 
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J.  Christiaan  Beker  argues  that  Paul’s  gospel 
assumes  that  Christ’s  resurrection  revealed  the 
beginning  of  the  new  age.  Victory  over  death  cer- 
tainly is  not  to  be  minimized,  but  there  is  more! 
God’s  purpose  is  not  to  provide  a spiritual  es- 
cape from  the  material  world,  but  to  inaugurate 
a beginning  what  will  climax  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  all  things  which  have  gone  astray.  Ulti- 
mately the  glory  of  God  will  reign  in  the  world. 
The  world,  the  “cosmos,”  will  be  transformed  in 
the  end  of  history,  not  annihilated  ( Paul  the 
Apostle,  p.  149). 

Our  scientific  understanding  of  reality  and  our 
worldview  do  not  allow  us  to  process  this  truth. 
The  options  for  us  have  been  to  ignore  this  part 
of  the  gospel,  like  the  Corinthians,  or  else  to  run 
it  over  to  neo-apocalyptics  who  focus  on  predict- 
ing future  events  leading  to  the  anticipated  hor- 
ror of  destruction. 

Anxiety,  fear,  and  preoccupation  with  self  are 
soothed  by  hope  in  emergency  exits  from  a per- 
ishing world  for  a select  group  who  will  be  saved 
while  all  else  is  destroyed.  The  rapture  becomes 
the  hope,  not  the  message  of  hope  in  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  plus  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  all  things  subjected 
to  God  in  the  end  of  history! 

What  is  at  issue  if  we  need  the  same  correc- 
tion Paul  gives  the  Corinthians?  I believe  this 
world  hungers  for  this  gospel  truth.  In  our  world- 
view, the  goal  of  Christian  faith  has  been  rele- 
gated to  a spirit  world  following  death. 
Technologically,  we  have  come  to  a place  where 
we  can  avoid  death  longer  than  many  of  us  pre- 
fer. But  we  have  not  always  been  able  to  provide 
a reason  for  living.  The  world  is  begging  to  dis- 
cover real  meaning  for  life. 

Nationalism  and  consumerism  give  answers 
which  are  increasingly  recognized  as  inadequate. 
Will  Christians  provide  a reason  worth  living 
and  dying  for,  or  remain  silent?  Will  we  find 
power  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel?  Just  as  Jesus 
was  raised  from  the  dead,  so  shall  we  be  raised — 
and  all  things  on  earth  and  in  the  cosmos  will  be 
transformed  in  the  coming  triumph  of  the  glory 
of  God. 

Become  more  diligent.  What  might  this  cor- 
rection mean?  I believe  Christians  would  become 
more  diligent  about  our  participation  in  the 
world.  We  could  no  longer  contribute  to  the  pol- 
lution and  destruction  of  our  planet,  we  would 
need  to  participate  in  its  restoration.  We  would 
take  God’s  message  of  peace  and  justice  into 
every  sphere  of  public  life.  If  God’s  reign  has 
been  inaugurated  over  all  things,  it  becomes  im- 
perative to  challenge  the  areas  of  life  that  have 
failed  to  acknowledge  this  reign. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Mennonites  would  be 
the  meaning  attached  to  suffering.  We  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  fact  that  Jesus’  way  involves  the  way 
of  the  cross.  If  we  are  to  recapture  Paul’s  empha- 
sis to  the  Corinthians,  we  will  find  that  suffering 
is  not  only  to  be  endured  passively  because  of 


the  onslaught  of  the  powers  of  this  world.  Suffer- 
ing will  also  be  a result  of  active  engagement 
with  the  world  because  the  church  has  a redemp- 
tive mission  in  accordance  with  the  redemptive 
plan  of  God. 

Lesslie  Newbigin  has  stated  that  for  a genuine 
missionary  encounter  with  our  Western  culture, 
all  of  life — politics  and  economics  included — 
must  be  challenged.  The  early  church  did  not 
dedicate  itself  to  the  pursuit  of  a purely  per- 
sonal and  spiritual  salvation  for  its  members,  as 
did  many  religions  in  the  first  century. 

Private  religion  flourished  as  vigorously  in  the 
world  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  as  it  does  in 
North  America  today.  It  was  permitted  by  the  im- 
perial authorities  for  the  same  reason  that  its 
counterparts  are  permitted  today:  it  did  not  chal- 
lenge the  political  order.  Why  did  it  ( Christianity) 
have  to  engage  in  a battle  to  the  death  with  the 
imperial  powers ? Because,  true  to  its  roots  in  the 
Old  Testament,  it  could  not  accept  relegation  to  a 
private  sphere  of  purely  inward  and  personal  reli- 
gion. It  knew  itself  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  promise 
of  the  reign  of  Yahweh  over  all  the  nations. 

— “Foolishness  to  the  Greeks,”  pp.  99-100 


Just  as  Jesus  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  so  shall  we  be 
raised— and  all  things  will  be 
transformed  in  the  coming 
triumph  of  the  glory  of  God. 


The  people  of  God  knew  that  all  humanity  and 
all  things  were  being  formed  and  called  into 
God’s  glorious  plan.  This  made  collision  with  the 
imperial  power  inevitable — as  inevitable  as  the 
cross. 

Propelled  by  the  power  of  this  vision  of  the 
gospel,  there  is  a joyful  and  compelling  urgency 
in  the  life  we  share. 

Paul’s  message.  Have  we  lost  something  by 
our  inability  to  incorporate  Paul’s  emphasis  on 
the  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  real- 
ity of  all  things  restored  at  the  end  of  time?  Can 
we  catch  the  power,  joy,  excitement,  and  encour- 
agement in  this  message? 

The  true  gospel  empowers  us  to  live  with 
meaning,  purpose,  and  mission.  The  closing 
words  of  Paul  in  the  15th  chapter  of  1 Corinthi- 
ans give  fresh  encouragement:  “Be  steadfast,  im- 
movable, always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  knowing  that  in  the  Lord  your  labor  is  not 
in  vain.”  We  are  invited  to  dip  deeply  from  the 
well  of  salvation.  We  draw  life-giving  water,  to 
satisfy  a parched  and  thirsty  world,  but  as  we 
do,  let’s  be  sure  we  hold  the  whole  of  the  gospel.  ^ 
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Church  news 


MBM  board  hears  challenge 
to  increase  mission  interest 


Building  thatched-roof  huts  in  North 
American  church  vestibules  is  no  longer 
adequate  for  doing  mission  education 
today,  claimed  James  and  Jeanette  Krabill 
during  the  Feb.  22-24  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.  “Our  impression  is  that  the 
mission  mentality  in  many  parts  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  needs  serious  atten- 
tion,” they  said. 

Last  fall,  Krabills  began  a special  three- 
year  MBM  assignment  in  mission  educa- 
tion. They  served  previously  as  MBM 
overseas  missionaries  for  13  years,  most  of 
that  time  with  independent  churches  in 
Ivory  Coast. 

Krabills  described  to  the  MBM  board 
some  of  the  attitudes  about  mission 
they’ve  discovered  in  the  first  six  months. 
“In  spite  of  more  linguistic  and  communi- 
cation tools  available  today,  many  North 
American  mission  agencies  continue  to 
share  the  gospel  cross-culturally  in  insen- 
sitive, even  imperialistic  ways,”  James 
said.  “Some  Mennonites  are  attracted  to 
these  more  aggressive  methods  and  find 
MBM’s  approach  too  low-key. 

“At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum, 
there  is  another  reality  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  of  20-45-year-olds  increasingly  dis- 
interested in  missions,”  James  continued. 
“For  them,  the  idea  of  missions  itself  is 
presumptuous  and  imperialistic.  And  they 
associate  MBM  with  other  mission  agen- 


cies which  they  perceive  to  be  wreaking 
cultural  havoc  around  the  world.” 

Increasing  mission  interest  and  involve- 
ment is  a big,  but  crucial,  challenge, 
Krabills  said.  “It’s  larger  than  us  or  MBM. 
We’re  talking  about  the  future  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.” 

Krabills  paraphrased  the  call  coming 
from  the  recent  two-year  Mennonite  Inter- 
national Study  Project  by  Nancy  Heisey 
and  Paul  Longacre.  “We  need  persons 
dedicated  to  kingdom  work  with  19th-cen- 
tury commitment  and  an  informed  21st- 
century  perspective.” 

Among  other  things,  Krabills  seek  to 
encourage  mission-education  efforts  al- 
ready underway  in  the  church.  “Some  cre- 
ative work  is  going  on,”  Jeanette  empha- 
sized. “We  are  trying  to  support  that  and 
share  those  ideas  and  efforts  with  others.” 

Krabills  also  work  with  existing  church 
structures  rather  than  creating  many  new 
ones.  “We  want  the  emphasis  on  mission 
and  service  to  continue  after  our  three- 
year  assignment,”  James  said.  “The  best 
way  for  that  to  happen  is  to  challenge  our 
already  existing  church  structures  to  make 
mission  and  service  issues  central  in  their 
agenda.” 

The  MBM  board  affirmed  the  Heisey- 
Longacre  report  and  encouraged  reword- 
ing the  overseas  portion  of  the  Vision  95 
goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  “We  think 
the  overseas  goal  should  be  reassessed  in 


MBM  balances  budget  despite 
shortfall  in  contributions 


“With  careful  spending,  the  operating 
fund  balanced  at  yearend,”  Paul 
Gingrich,  president  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  told  the  MBM  Board  of 
Directors  during  its  Feb.  22-24  meeting. 
Contributions  from  individuals  and  con- 
gregations totaled  $4,859,000  for  the 
budget  year  ending  on  Jan.  31.  Gingrich 
expressed  thanks  for  church  giving,  call- 
ing it  “a  significant  effort  and  accom- 
plishment.” 

The  contribution  total  represents  a 
$113,000  increase  (2.4  percent)  over  the 
previous  year,  even  though  it  was  below 
the  $5.2  million  goal.  Pat  Swartzen- 
druber,  vice-president  for  administra- 
tion/resources, noted  that  actual  con- 
tributions have  increased  an  average  of 
3 percent  annually  over  the  past  five 


years.  This  has  not  kept  up  with  infla- 
tion, which  was  4.7  percent  in  1989. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  board 
established  a contribution  goal  of 
$5,106,000.  The  board  also  established 
an  operating-expense  budget  of 
$8,510,000,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
contribution  goal,  includes  other  in- 
come, such  as  Choice  Book  sales,  be- 
quests (estate  gifts),  Voluntary  Service 
earnings,  and  shared  program  grants. 

Gingrich  looks  to  the  church  for  an 
increase  in  giving  so  MBM  can  keep 
pace  with  current  inflation,  begin  new 
ministries  in  Afghanistan,  Ghana,  and 
Mexico,  and — among  other  things — ex- 
pand Service  Adventure  with  new  loca- 
tions in  Albany,  Oreg.,  and  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


light  of  the  study  findings  and  learnings,” 
said  board  chair  Ron  Schertz. 

“The  study  calls  for  a fundamental  look  at 
missiological  style  and  stance,”  said  Alice 
Roth,  the  new  MBM  vice-president  for  over- 
seas ministries.  “It  focuses  on  partnership 
and  interdependence  with  overseas  Chris- 
tians, rather  than  dealing  with  numbers.” 

Turning  to  home  ministries,  the  board 
strongly  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to 
young  adult  ministries.  “We  may  be  doing 
new  things  and  in  new  ways,  but  we’re  not 
dropping  them,”  emphasized  board  mem- 
ber John  Eby,  who  chairs  the  Home  Min- 
istries Committee.  MBM  staff,  including 
an  interim  task  group,  will  address  young 
adult  programming.  And  a churchwide 
consultation  with  leaders  among  young 
adults  will  be  called  this  fall  to  explore 
future  directions. 

In  other  business,  the  board: 

• Approved  a new  three-part  series  of 
publications  to  replace  Sent  magazine.  The 
“Circling  the  Globe”  series  developed  by 
the  Church  Relations  Department  will  in- 
clude a factual  report  of  MBM  ministries 
each  spring,  a fall  magazine  of  stories,  and 
an  annual  wall  calendar. 

• Discussed  a document  entitled  “The 
Gospel  and  Pluralism”— the  ninth  in  a 
series  of  issues  under  study. 

• Appointed  eight  new  and  continuing 
workers  for  Argentina,  China,  Ivory  Coast, 
and  India. — Phil  Richard  for  MBM 

Ohio  Conference 
assembly  combines 
worship  and  work 

Over  430  people  registered  for  the  an- 
nual assembly  of  Ohio  Conference,  Mar. 
3-10,  at  Kidron  Mennonite  Church.  The 
theme  for  the  meetings  was  “Reflecting 
Christ  in  Ministry.”  Worship  and  work 
were  incorporated  into  the  event  during 
which  delegates  heard  reports  and  con- 
ducted business  together. 

Major  decisions  made  during  the  21st 
assembly  included  the  adoption  of  a re- 
vised constitution,  acceptance  of  a recom- 
mendation to  hire  a full-time  minister  of 
evangelism,  and  adoption  of  a $635,000 
budget.  Seven  commissions  reported  to 
the  delegates  about  their  work  during  the 
past  year. 

The  Evangelism  Commission  reported 
on  church  planting  in  several  locations  as 
well  as  ongoing  programs.  New  work  has 
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begun  recently  among  immigrants  from 
Laos  in  Ohio,  and  Tong  Chitchalemtham 
has  been  called  to  lead  this  effort.  Ken 
Johnson  Shenk  was  introduced.  He  has 
been  called  to  a new  ministry  with  Japan- 
ese people  who  work  in  the  many  Japanese 
factories  being  established  in  Ohio. 

Leadership  Commission  reported  on  its 
work  of  supporting  pastors  in  a variety  of 
ways  and  invited  leaders  to  the  upcoming 
conference-based  theological  training  sem- 
inars to  be  held  later  this  spring. 

David  Lehman  of  the  Finance  Commis- 
sion explained  that  although  the  bottom 
line  of  the  new  budget  looks  much  the 
same  as  last  year’s,  there  has  been  a major 
shift  in  the  way  it  was  put  together.  He 
explained  that  while  previous  budgets  had 
funds  allocated  but  not  used,  the  new 
budget  is  based  on  realistic  figures  that 
reflect  money  that  will  actually  be  spent. 

The  Peace/Justice/Service  Commission 
presentation  included  a report  from  Cin- 
cinnati pastor  Weldon  Nisly,  who  went  to 
Nicaragua  in  February  as  an  election  ob- 
server. 

Highlights  of  the  Nurture  Commission 


report  include  the  continued  financial  sup- 
port of  Ohio  Conference  students  who  go 
to  Mennonite  colleges,  a number  of  semi- 
nars and  workshops  that  were  held  or  are 
being  planned,  and  the  hiring  of  Don  Yoder 
as  part-time  nurture/youth  staff  person, 
replacing  youth  minister  Mary  Jane  Eby. 

Rhoda  Hartman,  president  of  Women’s 
Missionary  and  Service  Commission,  pre- 
sented a report  for  WMSC,  which  is  now 
a commission  under  the  new  constitution. 
She  said  WMSC  has  decided  to  have  only 
one  conference-wide  meeting  this  year. 

The  Stewardship  Commission  report 
was  given  by  Celia  Lehman.  Richard  Ross 
has  accepted  the  position  of  chairperson. 
The  newly  formed  commission  has  just 
begun  planning  for  the  coming  year. 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  was  the 
churchwide  agency  responsible  to  report 
to  Ohio  Conference  this  year.  All  eight 
persons  reporting  had  roots  in  Ohio  Con- 
ference and  all  shared  about  the  work  from 
their  unique  perspectives. 

Worship  sessions  were  led  by  Grace 
Brunner,  a pastor  at  Beech  Mennonite 
Church.  Diversity  was  evident  in  the  vari- 


ety of  worship  experiences  involved,  in- 
cluding special  music,  a litany  by  the  youth, 
and  a children’s  musical.  Hymnal  Sampler, 
a preview  of  the  1992  hymnal,  was  also 
used.  Major  addresses  were  presented  by 
Bob  Schloneger,  moderator;  Bill  Detweil- 
er,  pastor  of  the  host  congregation;  Don 
Yoder,  recently  returned  from  mission  ser- 
vice in  Kenya;  and  Phil  Ebersole,  chairper- 
son of  the  Leadership  Commission. 

— Joanne  Lehman 


Atlantic  Coast 
annual  assembly 
ponders  outreach 

The  missions  theme  dominated  the  pro- 
gram at  the  annual  assembly  of  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference,  Mar.  10-11,  at  Neffsville 
Mennonite  Church  near  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  president 
Paul  Gingrich  was  the  main  speaker  for  the 
event,  which  focused  on  “Outreach  in  the 
’90s.” 

Gingrich  discussed  mission  trends,  told 
stories  from  around  the  world,  and  substi- 
tuted for  Alan  and  Eleanor  Kreider  in  two 
presentations  on  worship  and  holiness. 
Kreiders,  MBM  workers  in  England  who 
are  currently  on  North  American  assign- 
ment, were  unable  to  attend  due  to  Alan’s 
illness. 

Gingrich  listed  four  developments  that 
will  affect  missions  in  the  ’90s:  church 
renewal,  revitalization  of  world  religions, 
movement  toward  world  government,  and 
the  maturing  of  non-Westem  churches. 

Though  many  mainline  denominations 
are  losing  members,  “there’s  a worldwide 
Christian  spiritual  renewal,”  he  said.  Pen- 
tecostal groups  are  growing  rapidly,  and 
there  is  rising  interest  in  inner  spirituality 
among  people  from  many  traditions. 

Along  with  Christian  renewal  has  come 
growth  in  world  religions  and  the  New  Age 
movement,  which  Gingrich  described  as  “a 
critique  of  the  church.”  The  New  Age 
movement  emphasizes  such  Christian  con- 
cerns as  care  for  the  earth,  finding  commu- 
nity, and  the  human  “yearning  for  tran- 
scendence,” he  noted. 

On  the  world  political  scene,  many  of 
today’s  problems  are  too  large  for  any 
country  to  solve  on  its  own,  Gingrich  said. 
Issues  such  as  international  debt  and  eco- 
logical distress  will  cause  a move  toward 
world  government,  he  predicted. 

Gingrich  raised  eyebrows  in  his  audience 
with  his  final  point:  the  modem  missionary 
movement  is  coming  to  an  end.  “That  is 
not  a negative  comment.  That’s  a comment 
for  praise,”  he  explained.  “Today  the 
church  has  been  planted  in  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.”  As  a result,  Christians  in  the 
West  will  have  to  “work  more  collabora- 
tively”  with  local  churches.  “We  are  not  the 
leading  players.” — Dave  Graybill 


New  press  enhances  church  printing.  A new  two-color  Heidelberg  perfecter 
press  has  been  installed  by  Mennonite  Publishing  House  to  replace  a single- 
color Harris  press  used  for  the  past  28  years.  Inspecting  test  sheets  are  40- 
year  employee  Fred  Berg  (left)  and  Heidelberg  trainer  Gene  Noble.  “Spending 
$268,204  for  one  piece  of  equipment  is  a lot  of  money,”  said  Glenn  Millslagle, 
manager  of  the  Manufacturing  Department,  “especially  when  it  needs  to  be 
heavily  financed,  but  I feel  it’s  a good  investment.”  He  noted  that  the  $28,000 
price  tag  for  the  Harris  press  was  hard  to  swallow  in  1962.  But  MPH  ran  al- 
most 100  million  sheets  of  paper  through  that  press — enough  to  encompass 
Canada  and  the  continental  U.S.  with  a two-foot-wide  border  of  Christian  litera- 
ture. The  perfecter  feature  of  the  new  Heidelberg  press  allows  it  to  print  two 
colors  on  one  side  of  a sheet  of  paper  or  one  color  on  each  side  with  one  pass 
through  the  press.  This  makes  it  a versatile  piece  of  equipment  for  printers  like 
MPH,  which  do  both  single-color  and  multi-color  work.  In  addition  to  the  Hei- 
delberg, MPH  uses  a larger  Miller  perfecter  press  and  a smaller  multi-graphics 
press. 
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Members  of  the  Organization  of  Physically  Challenged  Students  and  Friends  at  Goshen 
College  meet  with  college  administrators.  From  left  are  sophomore  Steve  Armstrong,  junior 
Terry  Brandeberry,  faculty  sponsor  Vic  Koop,  senior  Kendal  Sommers,  associate  academic 
dean  John  Nyce,  business  manager  Mardene  Kelley,  freshman  Doug  Wert,  senior  Dean 
Levigne,  and  senior  Ken  Hershberger. 


Disabilities  group 
raises  awareness 
at  Goshen  College 

A new  Goshen  College  student  organiza- 
tion has  made  the  1989-90  school  year  a 
disabilities  awareness  year  at  the  college. 
Founded  last  fall,  the  Organization  of 
Physically  Challenged  Students  and 
Friends  is  working  to  make  the  campus 
more  accessible  to  the  disabled  and  to  help 
others  understand  disabilities. 

March  19-23  was  “Disability  Awareness 
Week”  on  the  GC  campus.  Students,  fac- 
ulty, and  staff  members  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  adopt  a physical  challenge  for  one 
day.  The  challenges  included  hearing  im- 


pairment, visual  impairment,  loss  of  an  arm 
or  a hand,  or  a mobility  impairment  that 
necessitates  using  a wheelchair.  The  week 
ended  with  a party  at  which  the  people  who 
adopted  a physical  challenge  discussed 
their  feelings  and  concerns. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  new  organi- 
zation is  Terry  Brandeberry,  a junior  ac- 
counting major  from  Elkhart,  Ind.  For- 
merly a construction  worker,  he  began 
using  a wheelchair  last  October,  due  to 
degenerative  spinal  arthritis  aggravated  by 
a spinal  deformity  and  a fall  on  the  job. 

Brandeberry  discovered  that  using  a 
wheelchair  increased  his  mobility  but  dras- 
tically reduced  the  GC  facilities  accessible 
to  him.  His  wheelchair  was  too  wide  to  fit 
between  the  stacks  in  the  library,  he  some- 


times got  stuck  in  doors,  and  he  could  not 
reach  the  upper  floors  of  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  which  houses  classrooms 
and  key  administrative  offices. 

He  decided  to  organize  a group  to  solve 
the  problems  he  and  other  disabled  stu- 
dents face.  There  are  two  other  GC  stu- 
dents with  impaired  mobility  and  10  who 
have  other  kinds  of  physical  challenges. 
“My  disability  is  rather  new,”  said 
Brandeberry.  “I’m  a little  bit  more  vocal 
because  this  experience  is  new  to  me.  I see 
things  from  both  perspectives.” 

Another  founder  of  the  group  was  Steve 
Armstrong,  a sophomore  history  major 
from  Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.  He  himself  is  not 
disabled,  but  he  lives  on  the  residence-hall 
floor  where  the  other  two  wheelchair  users 
live.  “Knowing  them  has  made  me  care 
about  these  issues,”  Armstrong  said. 

The  new  group  has  worked  with  college 
administrators  to  raise  awareness  and  pro- 
pose solutions  to  accessibility  problems.  A 
previously  planned  elevator  is  being  in- 
stalled in  the  Administration  Building. 
“Ideally,  we  would  like  to  have  all  GC 
buildings  be  accessible  now,”  said  business 
manager  Mardene  Kelley.  “However,  we 
are  working,  as  our  budget  will  permit,  to 
improve  accessibility.” 

The  organization  gave  a student  convo- 
cation in  February  to  raise  student  aware- 
ness. Group  members  performed  skits 
addressing  the  discomfort  many  people 
feel  in  dealing  with  disabled  people. 

The  primary  problem  the  new  group  has 
encountered  is  the  college’s  tight  budget, 
which  makes  improving  building  accessi- 
bility difficult.  However,  the  accessibility 
issue  is  one  that  the  college  must  address, 
said  Brandeberry.  Inaccessibility  is  frus- 
trating for  the  disabled  because  it  makes 
everyday  life  a struggle,  he  added.  “Should 
I spend  all  my  energy  just  getting  from 
place  to  place,  or  should  I put  my  energy 
into  something  worthwhile?” 


Crackdown  renewed 

on  refugees 

from  Central  America 

America’s  new  immigration  chief  visited 
the  Texas-Mexico  border  area  recently  to 
announce  a crackdown  on  would-be  immi- 
grants from  Central  America.  Gene 
McNary,  commissioner  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  ended  the 
brief  period  when  detainees  who  had  an 
address  in  another  city  were  allowed  to 
travel  to  that  city  on  personal  recognizance 
bond,  rather  than  paying  cash  bail  as  high 
as  $3,000. 

Refugee  advocates  point  to  the  inhu- 
manity of  detention  and  its  failure  as  a 
deterrent.  “Here,  crossing  the  river,  are 
only  poor  unfortunate  people  fleeing  war, 
hunger,  and  misery,”  said  Juliana  Garcia, 


who  directs  Casa  Oscar  Romero,  a Catho- 
lic refugee  shelter  in  Brownsville,  Tex. 
“What  they  need  to  fix  is  not  here  on  the 
border,  but  in  Washington  and  Central 
America.”  Lyn  Raumond,  a Voluntary  Ser- 
vice worker  under  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  serves  at  the  shelter. 

Irma  Aramburo,  coordinator  of  refugee 
aid  at  Iglesia  Menonita  del  Cordero,  the 
local  Hispanic  Mennonite  congregation,  said 
about  10  refugees  who  had  been  staying  at 
the  church  were  given  permission  to  travel 
during  the  brief  January  thaw  in  INS  policies. 
“I  liked  it  a lot,”  Aramburo  said,  “It  helped 
me  get  people  forward  to  their  destinations.” 

A series  of  events  touched  off  McNary’s 
visit  to  the  border.  After  November’s  rebel 
offensive  on  the  capital  of  El  Salvador, 
thousands  of  Salvadorans  fled  to  the  U.S. 
Salvadorans  interviewed  in  Brownsville 
shelters  said  they  fled  terrifying  bombing 


of  urban  areas  and  the  fear  of  forced 
military  recruitment.  “One  cannot  live 
there,”  said  one  woman,  who  left  with  other 
Salvadorans,  including  her  16-year-old  son, 
who  she  feared  would  be  forcibly  recruited 
by  the  U.S.-backed  military. 

In  December,  local  INS  officials  realized 
that  to  detain  the  approximately  80  Cen- 
tral Americans  (about  half  Salvadoran) 
being  arrested  every  day,  they  would  have 
to  exceed  their  detention  budget.  In  Janu- 
ary, without  explanation,  officials  began 
releasing  all  recently  arrested  detainees  on 
personal  recognizance  bonds.  By  month’s 
end,  1,264  had  been  allowed  to  travel  to 
their  destination  after  promising  to  report 
to  immigration  officials  there. 

But  local  elected  officials  became  concerned 
that  the  releases  were  sending  the  wrong 
message  to  Central  Americans,  and  encour- 
aged a reevaluation  of  the  release  policy. 
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ASSEMBLY  1 2:  JULY  24-29 

Nine  speakers  chosen 
from  five  continents 

Major  speakers  representing  five  conti- 
nents have  been  confirmed  for  the  morning 
and  evening  sessions  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference  Assembly  12. 

Keynote  speaker  for  the  opening  worship 
service  on  Tuesday  evening  will  be  MWC 
president  Ross  Bender  of  Elkhart,  Ind.  He 
is  a professor  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries.  He  returned  there  re- 
cently after  completing  a leave  of  absence 
to  serve  as  pastor  of  Glennon  Heights 
Mennonite  Church  in  Denver.  Bender  will 
speak  on  the  Assembly  theme,  “Witness- 
ing to  Christ  in  Today’s  World.” 

Washington  Bran  of  Uruguay,  currently 
a student  in  Costa  Rica,  will  be  the 
Wednesday  morning  speaker.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  International  Mennonite  Peace 
Committee.  As  pastor  of  La  Paz  Menno- 
nite Church  near  the  Uruguayan  capital  of 


Montevideo,  he  launched  a snack  program 
for  poor  children  and  an  outreach  in  the 
slums. 

Toshiko  Aratani  of  Japan  will  be  the 
Wednesday  evening  speaker.  A teacher, 
she  is  a member  of  the  MWC  General 
Council,  representing  Japan  Mennonite 
Church  (Hokkaido).  She  has  been  active  in 
peace  education. 

Gayle  Gerber  Koontz  of  Elkhart,  Ind., 
currently  on  a service  leave  in  the  Philip- 
pines, will  be  the  Thursday  morning 
speaker.  She  is  professor  of  theology  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
and  was  recently  appointed  dean. 

The  Thursday  evening  speaker  will  be 
James  Pankratz  of  Winnipeg,  Man.  He  is 
president  of  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible 
College  and  has  served  in  South  Asia  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  He  is  a 
regular  columnist  in  Mennonite  Brethren 
Herald. 

Nzash  Lumeya  of  Central  African  Re- 
public will  be  the  Friday  morning  speaker. 
Originally  from  Zaire,  he  is  a professor  at 
the  theological  school  in  the  CAR  capital 
of  Bangui.  Nzash  has  studied  in  the  United 


States  and  France.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 

Maria  Leonor  de  Mendez  will  be  the 
Friday  evening  speaker.  A member  of  Gua- 
temala Mennonite  Church,  she  has  been  a 
pastor  for  15  years  and  has  been  active  in 
Christian  education  work  and  in  writing. 

Alle  Hoekema  of  the  Netherlands  is  the 
speaker  for  the  Saturday  morning  session. 
He  is  pastor  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
Haarlem  and  is  a former  missionary  to 
Indonesia.  He  has  written  on  the  churches 
of  Asia,  particularly  Indonesia. 

The  final  major  speaker  will  be  Philip 
Mudenda  of  Zambia,  Who  is  to  address  the 
Saturday  evening  session.  Mudenda  is 
principal  of  Sikalongo  Bible  Institute, 
serves  on  International  Mennonite  Peace 
Committee,  and  has  been  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Christian  Council  of  Zambia. 
He  is  an  ordained  minister  in  the  Brethren 
in  Christ  Church. 


Choice  Books  reports 
sales  increase 
for  past  year 

W.  H.  Smith,  the  Choice  Books  vendor 
at  Greater  Pittsburgh  International  Air- 
port, will  receive  a plaque  shortly  in  recog- 
nition for  having  the  highest-retail-volume 
account  with  Choice  Books  in  1989  after 
only  nine  months  of  service.  This  location 
sold  nearly  5,000  books  with  a retail  total 
of  $25,400. 

Willow  Valley  Restaurant  and  Gift  Shop 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  came  close  behind  with 
$24,900  in  retail  sales.  Das  Dutchman  Es- 
senhaus  Restaurant  in  Middlebury,  Ind., 
had  $24,400  in  sales,  with  the  highest  book 
volume,  5,600. 

Choice  Books  sold  a total  of  787,000 
books  in  1989,  totaling  over  $3.7  million  in 
retail  sales.  Director  Paul  Yoder  said  these 
figures  represent  a 14  percent  increase  in 
retail  sales  and  a 2 percent  increase  in  book 
volume  over  1988  totals.  Average  sales  per 
rack  were  271  books,  which,  according  to 
Yoder,  means  “most  accounts  are  still  in 
need  of  subsidies  from  district  conferences 
and  a few  individuals.” 

Referring  to  Choice  Books’  goal  of  selling 
a million  books  in  one  year,  Yoder  said, 
“There  is  a possibility  that  it  will  happen 
soon.”  He  said  reaching  the  goal  would 
require  20  percent  growth,  but  he  noted, 
“We  have  a few  large  programs  that  are 
experiencing  13  to  40  percent  increases 
and  at  least  one  small  program  that  wants 
to  double.” 

Two  popular  titles  for  1989,  Comfort  for 
Troubled  Christians  by  J.  C.  Brumfield, 
which  was  the  second  highest  selling  book, 
and  God’s  Psychiatry  by  Charles  Allen, 
which  sold  over  5,000  copies,  prompted 
numerous  responses  of  thanks  and  re- 
quests for  additional  copies. 


New  ‘Mennonite  Your  Way’  directory  released.  Mennonite  Your  Way  Direc- 
tory VI,  the  hospitality  directory  for  1990-92,  is  now  available.  It  marks  a new 
cycle  in  a 14-year  travel  movement.  Compiled  by  Nancy  and  Leon  Stauffer  (in 
photo)  of  Salunga,  Pa.,  the  directory  promotes  travel  and  Christian  fellowship 
across  community  and  denominational  lines.  Most  features  of  the  new  directory 
are  familiar  to  new  users:  2,150  North  American  listings  from  46  states  and 
eight  provinces;  220  international  contacts  from  57  countries;  56  “What  to  See 
. . .”  spots  highlighting  North  American  communities  and  several  international 
sites;  a centerfold  map  pinpointing  “Important  Places”  to  visit;  and  guidelines 
and  sample  entries  explaining  how  to  use  the  directory. 

Directory  VI  blends  standard  features  with  a sprinkling  of  unique  ingredi- 
ents. The  hosts  represent  45  denominations.  About  75  percent  of  them  are 
Mennonite  or  a related  group.  Canadian  listings,  maps,  and  features  focus  on 
this  summer’s  Assembly  12  of  Mennonite  World  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Win- 
nipeg, Man.  Travel  articles  and  human  interest  stories  provide  fresh  insights 
and  welcome  breaks  from  the  alphabetical  listings.  Mennonite  Your  Way  VI  is 
available  for  $11  per  copy  or  $20  for  two  copies  (Pennsylvania  residents  add  6 
percent  tax)  from  Box  1525  at  Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717-653-9288. 
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A visit  to  Hawaii 

Eight  islands  located  about  2,100  miles 
southwest  of  San  Francisco  became  the 
50th  state  of  the  United  States  in  1959.  It 
is  ethnically  more  diverse  than  any  other 
state — more  than  60  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation being  of  Asian  origin,  especially  Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  and  Filipino.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  1 million  people  in  the 
state  live  on  the  island  of  Oahu  and  espe- 
cially in  its  largest  city,  Honolulu.  The 
countryside  is  noted  for  its  lush  vegetation, 
its  beautiful  beaches,  and  its  mountains 
and  waterfalls. 

The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin  and 
even  today  fresh  flows  of  lava  are  enlarging 
the  “big  island”  of  Hawaii,  the  easternmost 
of  the  eight  islands.  When  we  visited  there 
in  1988  we  saw  the  hot  lava  flowing  into  the 
sea,  sending  up  a huge  cloud  of  water  vapor 
magnificently  white  against  the  deep  blue 
sky  far  above.  Two  of  the  volcanic  moun- 
tains of  Hawaii  have  altitudes  of  more  than 

13.000  feet,  thus  are  higher  even  than  the 
celebrated  Mount  Fuji  in  Japan.  These 
high  mountains  are,  of  course,  snow-cov- 
ered, but  on  the  other  islands  there  are 
smaller  mountains  with  beautiful  green 
vegetation  to  the  top. 

Our  recent  trip  took  us  to  Kauai,  the 
westernmost  of  the  eight  islands.  The  total 
population  of  this  island  is  only  about 
70,000 — approximately  equivalent  to  the 
combined  population  of  the  cities  of 
Elkhart  and  Goshen  in  Indiana.  Neverthe- 
less, we  counted  21  hotels  serving  the  many 
tourists  who  visit  Kauai.  The  islands  of 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  and  Maui  have  still  more 
hotels  and  together  provide  more  than 

70.000  rooms. 

Sugarcane  and  pineapples  are  the  main- 
stay of  the  agriculture  of  the  islands,  and 


they  benefit  from  the  generous  price  sup- 
ports the  U.S.  treasury  pays  to  its  sugar 
producers.  But  the  most  rapidly  growing 
part  of  the  economy  is  tourism.  The  eco- 
nomics department  of  the  Bank  of  Hawaii 
reported  that  this  produced  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
islands  in  1989,  and  they  estimate  that  this 
will  grow  to  more  than  42  percent  by  1999. 
Defense  expenditures  constitute  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent  of  the  GNP. 

We  were  impressed  that  the  prices  of 
everything  (except  orchids!)  were  higher 
than  we  were  accustomed  to  pay  on  the 
mainland.  We  were  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
stay  with  our  son,  daughter-in-law,  and 
granddaughter  in  their  home.  If  we  had 
been  housed  in  hotels,  the  average  room 
rate  would  have  been  $95.  Groceries  were 
much  more  expensive,  gasoline  sold  for 
$1.40  a gallon,  and  most  items  of  clothing 
and  furniture  were  imported  and  so  more 
costly. 

But  the  main  financial  problem  for  a new 
resident  is  the  purchase  or  rental  of  a 
home.  Very  modest  homes  were  selling  for 
$150,000  to  $200,000;  the  Bank  of  Hawaii 
indicated  the  islands’  main  problem  is  a 
“shortage  of  affordable  housing.”  Large 
numbers  of  employees  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  services  for  the  hotels,  restau- 
rants, and  golf  courses.  High  room  rents 
must  be  charged  to  pay  even  scarcely 
adequate  wages  to  these  employees.  In  fact 
when  we  were  there,  many  of  the  room 
service  workers  were  on  strike  for  higher 
wages. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1999  about  10 
million  visitors  will  arrive  in  the  Hawaiian 
islands  each  year.  Of  these,  about  68  per- 
cent will  be  westbound  visitors  (chiefly 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada)  and 
32  percent  eastbound  (chiefly  from  Japan 
and  Hong  Kong).  Hotel  room  rates,  food  in 
restaurants,  and  especially  golf  course  fees 


are  still  higher  in  Japan  than  in  Hawaii. 
Japanese  investors  are  also  providing 
much  of  the  capital  for  the  new  hotels 
being  built. 

Can  the  economy  of  the  Hawaiian  islands 
continue  to  expand  at  the  rapid  rate  it  has 
grown  in  the  past  decade?  Can  the  price 
of  land  and  of  homes  grow  at  the  dizzying 
rates  of  growth  of  the  recent  past?  It  is 
impossible  to  answer  these  questions. 
Much  depends  on  the  continuation  of  pros- 
perity of  the  rich  and  upper-middle-class 
people  in  the  United  States  and  in  Japan. 
But  it  also  depends  on  alternative  destina- 
tions for  tourists.  And  the  extent  to  which 
these  alternatives  are  preferred  will  de- 
pend in  part  on  the  prices  charged  to 
tourists  in  Hawaii.  Economists  forecast 
room  rents  averaging  $118  by  1999. 

I wonder  how  I would  feel  if  I had  to  pay 
$118  for  a night’s  rest.  And  remember  this 
is  an  average;  I might  have  had  to  pay 
much  more.  The  average  per-capita  in- 
come of  the  42  lowest-income  countries  of 
the  world  was  $290  for  a full  year.  How 
soundly  should  one  sleep  when  paying  the 
equivalent  of  40  percent  of  the  annual 
income  of  a person  in  the  poor  countries 
for  just  one  night  of  rest? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  decade  of  the 
’80s  was  one  of  prosperity  for  the  rich  in 
the  United  States  but  a disaster  for  the 
poor.  Income  taxes  for  the  rich  were 
sharply  reduced  in  the  hope  that  the  re- 
sources thus  released  would  be  invested  in 
new  factories  and  thus  greatly  stimulate 
economic  growth.  All  classes  of  people 
would  benefit  from  the  growth.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  poor  have  not  benefited  be- 
cause many  of  the  rich  chose  to  use  their 
tax  savings  not  for  business  investment  but 
for  luxury  expenditures.  The  economy  of 
our  50th  state  is  now  geared  largely  to 
receiving  sizable  amounts  of  these  luxury 
expenditures. — Carl  Kreider 


Mennoscope 


Ross  Bender  returned  to  seminary  teaching 
after  a six-year  leave  recently.  A longtime 
faculty  member  and  dean  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  he  left  to  serve  as 
pastor  of  Glennon  Heights  Mennonite  Church 
in  the  Denver  suburb  of  Lakewood.  The  original 
leave  of  three  years  turned  into  six  at  the  request 
of  the  congregation.  He  returned  to  campus  as 
professor  of  Christian  education  and  worship. 
He  says  his  teaching  will  be  affected  by  his 
experience  as  a pastor.  Bender  joined  the  sem- 
inary faculty  in  1962.  He  was  dean,  1964-79.  He 
is  currently  completing  a six-year  term  as  pres- 
ident of  Mennonite  World  Conference  and  was 
moderator  of  the  Mennonite  Church  for  two 
years  before  that. 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  has  appointed  four 
new  mutual  aid  counselors.  Three  of  them 
are  for  Ohio — Terry  Reichenbach  in  Findlay, 
Tim  King  in  Bluffton,  and  Jim  Sprunger  in 
Pandora.  All  three  are  employed  by  insurance 
agencies.  The  fourth  counselor  is  for  the  Los 


Angeles  area.  She  is  Barbara  Besson,  an  insur- 
ance agent  who  lives  in  Downey.  The  counselors 
represent  the  health,  life,  retirement,  and  auto 
aid  plans  of  MMA. 

The  Bible’s  wisdom  literature  can  be  a 
valuable  resource  for  the  church,  said  Kath- 
leen O’Connor  in  lectures  recently  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  From  this  Old 
Testament  section  the  church  can  acquire  a new 
language  of  mutuality,  which  can  help  Christians 
counter  the  dominant  North  American  values  of 
competition,  individualism,  and  violence,  she 
said.  O’Connor  is  a professor  at  Maryknoll 
School  of  Theology,  a Catholic  school  in  New 
York.  She  was  at  XMBS  for  the  annual  theolog- 
ical lectureship.  She  titled  her  lectures  “Wis- 
dom: A Spirituality  for  Justice.” 

An  Old  Testament  scholar  from  the  Philip- 
pines is  a visiting  professor  this  semester  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  She 
is  Elizabeth  Gravador  Dominquez,  a veteran 


professor  at  two  different  graduate  schools  in 
her  country — Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
South  East  Asia  Graduate  School  of  Theology. 
At  AMBS  she  is  teaching  “Jeremiah”  and  “Use 
of  the  Bible  in  People’s  Struggles.” 

A college  choir  and  a community  choir 
joined  forces  for  the  14th  annual  Spring  Music 
Festival  held  recently  at  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite 
Church  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  The  Sarasota  Commu- 
nity Choir  was  joined  by  the  Chamber  Singers 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ken  Nafziger.  To  accommodate  the  large 
crowds,  two  performances  were  given.  Both 
groups  sang  separately  and  then  together.  The 
Sarasota  choir  is  directed  by  Marvin  Miller,  the 
minister  of  music  at  Bahia  Vista. 

Proceeds  from  this  year’s  Carnival  at  Go- 
shen College  went  to  Habitat  for  Humanity, 

which  provides  homes  for  the  needy.  The  pro- 
ceeds were  a record  amount — $2,600.  In  addi- 
tion, 480  nonperishable  food  items  were  col- 
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lected  for  a local  food  pantry.  The  student-run 
event  includes  food  and  games. 

Rachel  Reesor-Taylor  is  the  recipient  of  this 
academic  year’s  lectureship  stipend  at  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  It  is 
awarded  each  year  to  a Mennonite  woman  grad- 
uate student  who  comes  to  campus  to  teach  a 
course  while  pursuing  her  studies.  Reesor-Tay- 
lor is  a doctoral  student  in  Christian  theology  at 
McGill  University  in  Montreal.  She  is  teaching 
an  AMBS  course  this  semester  on  “Christian 
Feminist  Theology.” 

Coming  events: 

•Mission  Festival , June  30- July  1,  at  Christo- 
pher Dock  Mennonite  High  School,  Lansdale, 
Pa.  The  theme  is  “Global  Christians.”  It  will 
feature  a mission  fair,  with  games,  stories,  vid- 
eos, food,  and  music.  Also  featured  will  be 
mission  workers  from  11  countries  and  special 
music  and  drama  presentations.  The  festival  will 
conclude  with  a commissioning  service  for  over- 
seas workers.  The  annual  event,  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  is  cosponsored 
this  year  by  Franconia  Conference  Mission 
Commission.  More  information  from  the  Church 
Relations  Department  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

• Transcultural  Seminar,  June  4-15,  at  Goshen 
College.  The  theme  is  “Crossing  Cultures  in  the 
’90s.”  The  annual  event  is  for  people  who  plan 
to  serve  overseas  in  agriculture,  education,  gen- 
eral community  development,  health  care,  and 
nutrition.  The  faculty  leaders  for  those  areas  are 
Neil  Rowe  Miller,  Brenda  Hostetler  Meyer,  Fre- 


mont Regier,  Linda  Witmer,  and  Joetta  Hand- 
rich  Schlabach,  respectively.  The  seminar  is 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
and  three  Mennonite  colleges.  More  information 
from  John  and  Winnie  Yordy  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-535-7000. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Press  operator/production  manager,  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa., 
starting  in  July.  The  person  is  responsible  for 
printing  and  post-press  production  of  promo- 
tional materials.  The  person  must  give  close 
attention  to  quality,  deadlines,  and  organization. 
Three  or  more  years  of  experience  is  preferred. 
Contact  Keith  Maust  at  Eastern  Board,  Box  128, 
Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717-898-2251. 

•Administrative  assistant,  Mennonite  Health 
Services,  Akron,  Pa.,  starting  in  June.  The  per- 
son assists  the  executive  director,  administers 
the  scholarship  program,  and  plans  meetings. 
Required  are  skills  in  word  processing,  filing, 
and  financial  monitoring.  A college  degree  and 
administrative  experience  are  preferred.  Con- 
tact Carl  Good  by  Apr.  20  at  MHS,  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 

• Resident  directors,  Hesston  College,  starting 
in  the  fall.  Needed  is  a director  for  the  men’s 
residences  and  a director  for  the  women’s  resi- 
dences. Their  primary  responsibility  is  to  lead 
the  student  resident  assistants.  Contact  Jerry 
Weaver  at  HC,  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062; 
phone  316-327-8227. 

• Staff  persons,  Western  Mennonite  High 
School,  Salem,  Oreg.  Needed  is  a married  couple 
for  maintenance  and  the  cafeteria  (starting  in 


July),  a single  male  as  an  assistant  in  the  boys 
dormitory  (immediately),  and  a single  female  as 
an  assistant  in  the  girls  dormitory  (starting  in 
August).  These  are  all  voluntary  service  posi- 
tions. Contact  Bryan  Stauffer  at  the  school,  9045 
Wallace  Rd.,  NW,  Salem,  OR  97304;  phone 
503-363-2000. 

• Technology  education  instructor,  Eastern 
Mennonite  High  School,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
starting  in  the  fall.  Required  are  skills  in  wood- 
working, small-engine  repair,  car  care,  technical 
drafting,  and  home  repair/maintenance.  Send 
resume  to  David  Yoder  at  EMHS,  801  Parkwood 
Dr.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

• Summer  staff,  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  June  15- Aug.  31.  Needed  are 
counselors,  waitresses/waiters,  lifeguards,  office 
worker,  maintenance  helpers,  crafts  director, 
and  recreation  director.  Contact  Robert  Bren- 
neman  at  Laurelville,  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bingeman,  Peter  and  Janet  (Aberle),  Kitch- 
ener, Gnt.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Allan  Daniel, 
Feb.  15. 

Campbell,  Douglas  and  Rebecca  Propst, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  second  son,  Ian  Nathanael,  Feb. 
21. 

Couch,  Bus  and  Diana  (Boyts),  Goshen,  Ind., 
fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Katelyn  Nicole, 
Mar.  1. 

Detwiler,  Alan  B.  and  Rhoda  (Freed),  Har- 
leysville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Kristina  Elizabeth,  Dec. 
11. 

Foster,  David  and  Clarissa  (Beck),  Bremen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Nathaniel  David,  Mar.  5. 

Hohl,  Steve  and  Kristine  (Swartzentruber), 
Woodstock,  Ont.,  first  child,  Kendra  LeeAnn, 
Jan.  8. 

Howe,  Lamar  and  Mary,  Downingtown,  Pa., 
thirteenth  child,  sixth  daughter,  Laura  Eliza- 
beth, Feb.  18. 

Kirkley,  Don  and  Stacey,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  first 
child,  Shane  Michael,  Mar.  14. 

Martin,  Arlon  and  Sylvia  (Hershey),  Tokyo, 
Japan,  first  child,  Emily  Kate,  Mar.  4. 

Martin,  Bryan  and  Rita  (Schmidt),  Parkville, 
Mo.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Emily  Ruth, 
Feb.  5. 

Peachey,  Darren  and  Caryn  (Peachey),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Allyson 
Jade,  Mar.  8. 

Ruby,  Paul  and  Grace  (Ruby),  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  third  child,  Ellianne  Grace,  Dec.  29. 

Roth,  Kevin  and  Cindy  (Martin),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Kelsey  Lynn,  Feb.  24. 

Schilk,  Harold  and  Ruth  (Preston),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  first  child,  Tannis  Elizabeth, 
Feb.  25. 

Schoenhals,  Gerald  and  Chris  (Miller), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Sarah  Nicole,  Feb. 
28. 

Shaw,  Heather,  Guelph,  Ont.,  first  child,  Mor- 
gan Elizabeth,  Dec.  16. 

Snyder,  Jeff  and  Debbie  (Kraus),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Kelly  Marie,  Feb.  11. 

St.  John,  Joe  and  Sherri,  Newport  News,  Va., 
a daughter,  Amanda,  Feb.  20. 

Stauffer,  Carolyn,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
first  child,  Shalyn  Marie,  Mar.  2. 

Stoltzfus,  Melvin  and  Linda  (Beiler),  Inter- 
course, Pa.,  first  child,  Shawn  Michael,  Mar.  1. 

Stutzman,  Clayton  and  Pam  (Schrock),  Sar- 
asota, Fla.,  second  child,  first  son,  Adam  Wayne, 
Mar.  13. 

Van  Der  Woude,  Victor  and  Laurie  (Kropf), 
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High  schoolers  help  with  meat  canning.  “Is  this  how  you  do  it?”  Eastern  Men- 
nonite High  School  students  (left  to  right)  Scott  Eberly,  Manny  Kingsley,  Tony 
Brunk,  and  Renita  Slagell  clean  slabs  of  beef  at  a beef-canning  project  for  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  at  a cannery  in  Dayton,  Va.  In  the  background,  Gary 
Payne  and  Steve  Dean  head  for  the  saw  to  cut  beef  into  manageable  hunks. 
Gloria  Lehman’s  food  science  and  nutrition  class  visited  the  cannery  to  get  a 
practical  lesson  on  food  preparation.  While  some  worked  with  meat,  others 
washed  and  dried  tin  cans,  gluing  on  labels  that  read,  “Food  for  Relief — beef 
chunks  with  natural  juices,  salt  added.”  When  the  class  arrived  at  the  cannery, 
more  than  8,000  cans  of  beef  had  already  been  processed.  Last  year  MCC 
shipped  over  290,000  cans  of  beef  and  pork  to  1 1 different  countries.  “To  be  a 
small  part  of  sending  food  to  different  countries  felt  really  good,”  Renita  Slagell 
said. 


Woodstock,  Ont.,  second  child,  Sarah  Nicole, 
Feb.  5. 

Wedel,  Patrick  and  Sara,  Hesston,  Kans.,  first 
child,  Joshua  Patrick,  Mar.  8. 

Witmer,  Bevin  and  Crystal  (Schwartzen- 
truber),  Tavistock,  Ont.,  first  child,  Courtney 
Amanda,  Jan.  19. 

Yantzi,  Richard  and  Darlene  (Schumm), 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  second  child,  Cynthia  Anne, 
Jan.  27. 

Zook,  Ben  and  Cindy  (Yoder),  Honey  Brook, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Joshua  Lee,  Feb.  12. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Cave-Jonick.  Steve  Cave,  Osceola,  Ind.,  Bel- 
mont cong.,  and  Carol  Jonick,  by  Duane  Beck, 
Feb.  3. 

Loucks-Miller.  Brian  Loucks,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Olive  cong.,  and  Sherrill  Miller,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Sunnyside  cong.,  by  Gerald  Good,  Mar.  3. 

Miller-Moyer.  Duane  R.  Miller,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  Mt.  Joy  cong.  (Goshen,  Ind.),  and  Sheila 
M.  Moyer,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Perkiomenville 
(Pa.)  cong.,  by  Richard  A.  Moyer,  father  of  the 
bride.  Mar.  10. 

Zakrajsek-Detwiler.  William  Zakrajsek  and 
Crystal  Detwiler,  Lakeview  cong.,  Susquehanna, 
Pa.,  by  William  K.  Wilson,  Dec.  29. 


Obituaries 


Bachman,  Richard  C.,  son  of  Alvin  and 
Mary  (Eigsti)  Bachman,  was  bom  in  Morton,  111., 
Aug.  20,  1910;  died  of  cancer  at  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Mar.  4,  1990;  aged  79.  On  Nov.  24,  1938,  he  was 
married  to  Lucinda  Burkey,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Jean  Kauffman  and 
Marianne  Pletcher),  2 sons  (Fred  and  Joe),  4 
grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Grace  Schrock,  Flor- 
ence Egli,  and  Miriam  Ulrich),  and  4 brothers 
(Leland,  Earl,  Harold,  and  Ivan).  He  was  a 
member  of  College  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  8,  in  charge 
of  Nancy  Kauffmann  and  Philip  Clemens;  inter- 
ment in  Violett  Cemetery. 

Baer,  Melvin  S.,  son  of  Abram  H.  and  Lizzie 
(Shank)  Baer,  was  born  in  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Feb.  22,  1908;  died  of  cancer  at  Washington 
County  Hospital,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Mar.  13, 
1990;  aged  82.  On  Apr.  7,  1928,  he  was  married 
to  Catherine  Witmer,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 daughters  (Lorraine  Reid  and  Isabelle 
Fox),  one  son  (Donald  Baer),  6 grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Irvin,  Alvey, 
Abram,  and  Leonard),  and  two  sisters  (Bertha 
and  Ida).  He  was  a member  of  Cedar  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  16,  in  charge  of  Nelson  L.  Martin 
and  Stephen  Wagoman;  interment  in  Cedar 
Grove  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Brubacher,  Stella  Schweitzer,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Barbara  (Cressman)  Schweitzer, 
was  bom  in  Waterloo  Twp.,  Ont.,  Aug.  15,  1900; 
died  at  Cambridge  (Ont.)  Memorial  Hospital, 
Mar.  6,  1990;  aged  89.  On  Sept.  8,  1926,  she  was 
married  to  Shannon  W.  Brubacher,  who  died  on 
Aug.  3,  1979.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Pau- 
line) and  2 sons  (Donald  and  Keith).  She  was  a 
charter  member  of  Stirling  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  9,  in  charge  of  Mary  Mae  Schwartzen- 


truber;  interment  in  Erb  Street  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Hathaway,  Beatrice  Leona  Mae,  daughter 
of  William  and  Mary  (Pugh)  Hathaway,  was  born 
in  Marion  Co.,  Mo.,  May  15,  1895;  died  at 
Palmyra.  Mo.,  Feb.  21,  1990;  aged  94.  Surviving 
are  5 brothers  (John,  Russell,  David,  Oney,  and 
Oliver  Hathaway)  and  one  sister  (Mabelle  Hath- 
away). She  was  a member  of  Pea  Ridge  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  23,  in  charge  of  LaMar  Bender  and  Carl 
Helmuth;  interment  in  Coleman  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Phoebe  S.,  daughter  of  Chris  and 
Mary  (Kennell)  Eigsti,  was  born  in  Woodford 
Co.,  111.,  Feb.  21,  1907;  died  at  Eureka,  111.,  Jan. 
23,  1990;  aged  82.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Eleanor  Hargrove  and  Rosemary  Riley),  11 
grandchildren,  and  11  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  Metamora  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  26,  in 
charge  of  Roger  Hochstetler;  interment  in 
Roanoke  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Kaufman,  Henry  Leroy,  son  of  Lorensa  and 
Annie  (Swank)  Kaufman,  was  bom  in  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  Dec.  30,  1906;  died  in  Haines  City, 
Fla.,  Feb.  26,  1990;  aged  83.  On  Aug.  25,  1928, 
he  was  married  to  Mary  Jacobs,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Bernice  Lehman 
and  Linda  Gindlesperger),  one  son  (Blair),  7 
grandchildren,  11  great-grandchildren,  one  sis- 
ter (Lizzie  Kniss),  and  2 brothers  (Harley  and 
Paul).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Stahl  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Mar.  3,  in  charge  of  Marvin 
Kaufman  and  Harold  Shenk;  interment  in  Stahl 
Church  Cemetery. 

Metzger,  Dorothy  Elizabeth  Rabe,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  and  Lucinda  (Wilhelm)  Rabe,  was 
born  in  Breslau,  Ont.,  Mar.  5,  1931;  died  of 
cancer  at  Kitchener- Waterloo  (Ont.)  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Mar.  13,  1990;  aged  59.  In 
December  1950,  she  was  married  to  Vernon 
Metzger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Donna,  Lorraine,  and  Jacquelin)  and 
4 sons  (Douglas,  Murray,  Dale,  and  Darryl).  She 
was  a member  of  Stirling  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  16,  in  charge  of  Mary  Mae  Schwartzen- 
truber;  interment  in  Memory  Gardens. 

Myers,  Walter  H.,  son  of  Aaron  C.  and  Mary 
(High)  Myers,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  May 
30,  1909;  died  at  Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Homes,  Mar.  3,  1990;  aged  80.  He  was  married 
to  Eva  Wambold,  who  died  in  1934.  On  Jan.  13, 
1935,  he  was  married  to  Edna  B.  Young,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Ruth 
Y.  David,  Esther  Y.  Alderfer,  and  Lois  Y. 
Blossert),  6 sons  (Alvin  W.,  Paul  Y.,  John  Y., 
David  Y.,  Samuel  Y.,  and  Walter  Y.,  Jr.),  16 
grandchildren,  8 great-grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Laura  Kerver  and  Edna  Moyer),  and  one 
brother  (Abram).  He  was  a member  of  Franconia 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  6,  in  charge  of  Russell  M. 
Detweiler,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Earl  N.  Anders, 
Jr.;  interment  in  Souderton  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Schlabach,  Jacob  E.,  was  born  at  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  Oct.  27,  1918;  died  of  lung  cancer  at 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Feb.  17,  1990;  aged  71.  On 
Nov.  21,  1940,  he  was  married  to  Emma  S. 
Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Raymond  and  Wayne),  one  daughter  (Sara),  7 
grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Jonas,  Dan,  and 
Isaac),  and  2 sisters  (Mary  and  Fannie).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Ivan).  He  was  a 
member  of  Sharon  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  20,  in  charge 
of  Wilbur  Hershberger  and  David  D.  Stutzman; 
interment  in  Union  Hill  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Albert,  was  bom  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  Oct.  14,  1914;  died  of  cancer  at  Goshen 
(Ind.)  Hospital,  Mar.  12,  1990;  aged  75.  On  Nov. 
2,  1939,  he  was  married  to  Mattie  Chupp,  who 


survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Velma 
Rassi  and  Alberta  Owens),  2 sons  (Verlin  and 
James),  9 grandchildren,  2 sisters,  and  4 broth- 
ers. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  and 
one  brother.  He  was  a member  of  Pleasant  View 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  15,  in  charge  of  James  Detweiler, 
John  Mishler,  and  David  Petersheim;  interment 
in  Pleasant  View  Cemetery. 

Schmucker,  Norwood  Dean,  son  of  Law- 
rence and  Burdella  (Sommers)  Schmucker,  was 
born  at  Canton,  Ohio,  July  29,  1933;  died  of 
leukemia  at  St.  Francis  Medical  Center,  Wichita, 
Kans.,  Feb.  21,  1990;  aged  56.  On  Nov.  12,  1988, 
he  was  married  to  Joyce  Reimer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Kevin,  Blake,  and 
Dean),  2 stepdaughters  (Lori  and  Sandy 
Schmidt),  one  sister  (Esther  Hart),  and  one  half 
brother  (Mahlon  Schmucker).  He  was  a member 
of  Whitestone  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  24,  in  charge  of 
Ronald  Guengerich  and  Phil  Harrington;  inter- 
ment in  East  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Wilkenson,  Earl  R.,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  June  21,  1905;  died  on  Feb.  14,  1990; 
aged  84.  He  was  married  to  Kathryn  Fretz,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Robert  M., 
Edward  R.,  and  Jason)  and  4 grandchildren.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Gene- 
vieve. He  attended  Ambler  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Craft  Funeral 
Home  on  Feb.  20,  in  charge  of  Barry  William 
Loop;  interment  in  Beverly,  N.J. 

Zehr,  Ann  M.,  daughter  of  Milton  J.  and  Ada 
L.  (Roggie)  Zehr,  was  bom  in  Carthage,  N.Y., 
Sept.  5,  1968;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Water- 
town,  N.Y.,  Feb.  5,  1990;  aged  21.  She  was 
planning  to  be  married  to  Douglas  Roggie  on 
May  5.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Glenn  and 
Lauren),  one  sister  (Darlene  K.  Zehr),  and  her 
maternal  grandmother.  She  was  a member  of 
Croghan  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Feb.  8,  in  charge  of  Titus 
Mast,  Richard  Zehr,  and  Julius  Moser;  inter- 
ment in  Croghan  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Apr.  5-7 
Churchwide  Youth  Council,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Apr.  19-24 
Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  22 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission  Leaders 
Meeting,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  22-25 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Apr.  29 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
3-4 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
May  4-5 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly,  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  May  4-6 

Franconia  Conference  spring  assembly,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  May  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference,  May  5-6 
Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
May  12 

Mennonite  Church  Historical  Committee,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
15-16 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  commencement,  Irwin,  Ohio,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  19 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  1 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Southern  Baptists  plan  media  blitz 
to  promote  simultaneous  revivals 

Billboards,  bumper  stickers,  radio  spots, 
and  ads  in  Time  magazine  are  among  the 
media  being  used  by  the  Southern  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Board  for  an  advertising 
blitz  designed  to  promote  a series  of  simul- 
taneous revivals  in  the  denomination’s 
churches  across  the  United  States.  The 
theme  of  the  revivals,  which  are  being  held 
Mar.  18  through  Apr.  29,  is  “Here’s  Hope. 
Jesus  Cares  for  You.”  About  80  percent  of 
the  denomination’s  37,000  churches  are 
participating. 

The  seven  television  spots,  15  print  ads, 
and  seven  radio  spots  being  used  in  the 
campaign  are  part  of  the  largest  media 
blitz  ever  attempted  by  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention.  The  Home  Mission  Board 
has  purchased  radio  time  with  1,157  sta- 
tions across  the  country  for  English-lan- 
guage spots  and  an  additional  1,500  time 
slots  on  Spanish-language  stations  in  Cal- 
ifornia, Florida,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas 
for  Spanish  versions  of  the  ads. 


Catholic  cardinal  announces  closings 
to  offset  deficit  in  Chicago 

Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  close  at  least  37 
churches,  schools,  and  missions  by  mid- 
1991  to  battle  a deficit  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  Chicago  that  totaled  $28  million  last 
year.  He  said  that  about  27  percent  of  the 
churches  in  the  archdiocese  are  less  than 
half  a mile  apart,  and  more  than  half  the 
395  schools  have  been  violating  a rule  that 
requires  them  to  cover  65  percent  of  their 
costs  from  tuition,  fees,  and  other  reve- 
nues. The  plan  announced  by  Bernardin 
represents  the  largest  program  of  financial 
cutbacks  in  the  146-year  history  of  Cathol- 
icism in  Chicago.  It  rivals  the  recent  closing 
of  35  churches  in  the  Archdiocese  of  De- 
troit, which  was  the  largest  program  of  cuts 
in  the  country. 


Kenyan  council  of  churches  takes  heat 
from  government,  other  Christians 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Kenya  is  taking  heat  from  the  government 
and  from  other  parts  of  the  Christian 
community  in  the  East  African  nation  as  a 
result  of  a resolution  passed  at  the 
council’s  recent  mission  conference.  The 
resolution  called  for  a “fair  and  just”  elec- 
toral system,  criticizing  the  present  system 
in  which  voters  must  publicly  show  what 
candidate  they  support. 

Kenyan  President  Daniel  Arap  Moi,  who 
is  a member  of  an  evangelical  group,  said 


that  Jesus  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
state,  and  he  suggested  that  church  leaders 
who  want  to  dabble  in  politics  should  run 
for  political  office.  An  education  official 
hinted  that  the  government  might  take 
disciplinary  action  against  a few  who  are 
misleading  the  ecumenical  body. 

The  Independent  Pentecostal  Church  of 
Africa  said  the  Kenyan  Council  of 
Churches  was  destabilizing  the  country’s 
political  and  economic  system,  and  it 
called  on  the  government  to  de-register  the 
council  and  investigate  its  members.  The 
Evangelical  Fellowship  of  Kenya  said  the 
resolution  on  the  voting  system  was  “mis- 
timed and  ill-intended.”  In  reply,  council 
chairman  Henry  Okullu,  an  Anglican 
bishop,  said  Kenyan  leaders  would  one  day 
learn  to  accept  democracy  in  government 
by  dialogue. 


First  Bible  societies  organized 
in  Soviet  Union 

The  first  Bible  societies  in  the  history  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  organized  in 
Latvia  and  Moscow.  A Latvian  Bible  Soci- 
ety was  organized  recently  by  Lutheran 
and  Baptist  churches  and  is  headed  by 
Egon  Rusanovs,  a former  public  prosecu- 
tor who  left  his  government  post  a year  ago 
and  began  studying  theology  in  December. 
The  Russian  Bible  Society  has  been 
founded  by  a group  working  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Soviet  Charity  and  Health 
Organization.  Its  members  include  Alexei 
Byuchkov,  secretary  general  of  the  All- 
Union  Council  of  Evangelical  Christians- 
Baptists;  Konstantin  Kharchev,  former 
head  of  the  state  Council  for  Religious 
Affairs;  M.  P.  Kulakov,  chairman  of  the 
Adventist  Church  Council;  and  M.  G. 
Kostanenzkaya,  a member  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet. 


Jews  who  believe  in  Jesus  as  Messiah 
aren’t  real  Jews,  says  Israeli  court 

Now  it’s  law:  Jews  who  believe  Jesus  is 
the  Messiah  are  not  really  Jews  and  thus 
cannot  qualify  for  citizenship  under 
Israel’s  Law  of  Return.  The  Israeli  Su- 
preme Court  issued  that  ruling  recently.  At 
issue  was  an  appeal  by  a South  African 
couple,  Gary  and  Shirley  Beresford,  who 
had  been  refused  citizenship  by  the  Inte- 
rior Ministry  on  grounds  they  were  not 
Jews.  Although  both  were  born  Jewish, 
they  also  profess  belief  in  Jesus  as  Mes- 
siah. One  justice  wrote  that  Messanic  Jews 
“do  not  belong  to  the  Jewish  nation  and 
have  no  right  to  force  themselves  on  it. 
Those  who  believe  in  Jesus  are,  in  fact, 
Christians.” 

The  1950  law  granting  citizenship  to 
anyone  from  around  the  world  who  is  bom 
Jewish  was  amended  in  1970  by  the  Israeli 


Knesset  (parliament)  to  define  a Jew  as  “a 
person  bom  of  a Jewish  mother  or  who  has 
been  converted  and  is  not  a member  of 
another  religion.”  This  provision  seemed 
to  violate  traditional  Jewish  law,  which 
holds  that  even  if  a Jewish  person  (by  birth 
or  conversion)  renounces  Judaism  or  em- 
braces another  faith,  he  or  she  remains  a 
Jew,  “albeit  a sinner.”  In  1977,  the  Israeli 
high  court  denied  citizenship  to  James 
Hutchens,  a former  chaplain  at  Wheaton 
College,  who  said  he  and  his  family  had 
converted  to  Orthodox  Judaism  while  re- 
taining their  belief  in  Jesus  as  Messiah. 

Jewish  atheists  still  qualify  as  Jews 
under  the  law. 


Maryland  court  upholds  conviction 
of  noisy  sidewalk  preacher 

The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  has 
upheld  the  conviction  of  a sidewalk 
preacher  who  served  45  days  in  jail  for 
shouting  passages  from  the  Bible  outside 
a Hagerstown  abortion  clinic  in  violation  of 
an  anti-noise  statute.  In  a 4-3  ruling  issued 
recently,  the  state’s  highest  court  found 
that  Jerry  Wayne  Eanes,  a building  con- 
tractor, had  violated  a law  that  bars  at- 
tempts to  “willfully  disturb  any 
neighborhood.  . . by  loud  and  unseemly 
noises.”  Judge  William  Adkins  II  wrote  for 
the  majority  that  “if  the  state  is  able  to 
prove  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
human  voice  is  so  unreasonably  loud  as  to 
be  unreasonably  intrusive  on  a captive 
audience,  that  is  enough.” 


Hope  for  married  priesthood  seen 
in  ordination  of  ex-Anglican 

Former  Roman  Catholic  priests 
applauded  the  recent  ordination  of  a mar- 
ried ex-Anglican  priest  by  Cardinal  John 
O’Connor  of  New  York  and  said  the  occa- 
sion is  proof  that  marriage  and  the  priest- 
hood are  compatible.  The  former  priests 
were  heartened  by  the  widely  reported 
comments  of  O’Connor  who,  while  affirm- 
ing the  traditional  Catholic  practice  of 
mandatory  celibacy  for  priests,  did  not  rule 
out  a possible  change  in  the  discipline  in 
the  future. 

At  the  ordination  of  Trevor  Nicholls  at 
St.  Joseph’s  Seminary  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  a 
local  group  of  ex-priests  held  a low-key  and 
nondisruptive  “action  and  prayer  vigil”  at 
the  seminary  entrance  and  passed  out  a 
petition  of  support  for  a married  Catholic 
priesthood.  “Today,  on  the  occasion  of 
Father  Nicholl’s  ordination,  we  urge  the 
church  to  reexamine  its  position  on  man- 
datory celibacy  and  grant  to  others  the 
same  opportunity  it  is  granting  to  Father 
Nicholls  — to  be  married  priests,”  said  the 
statement  by  the  group  known  as  the 
Renewal  Coordinating  Committee. 
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Ethnic  identity 


^There  IS  ONLY  ONE  human  race,  but  there 
are  many  variations  on  the  theme.  This  is  at  the 
same  time  the  glory  and  the  tragedy  of  human 
existence.  In  his  address  to  the  men  of  Athens, 
Paul  is  reported  to  say  that  God  “made  from 
one  every  nation  of  men  to  live  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth”  (Acts  17:26a). 

Paul’s  words  are  the  ultimate  argument 
against  racism.  Yet  race,  clan,  and  tribe  continue 
to  trouble  us.  Why  is  ethnicity  such  a problem?  I 
think  it  is  because  we  have  supported  ethnic 
identity  with  cultural,  religious,  and  particularly 
political  identity. 

Ethnicity  adds  color  to  life.  Distinctive  foods, 
cultural  practices,  art,  and  literature  serve  as  eth- 
nic contributions  to  the  whole.  Chinese,  German, 
Mexican  foods,  and  many  others,  become  cher- 
ished by  many  other  groups. 

Everyone  has  an  ethnic  identity  just  as  every- 
one is  from  somewhere.  Ethnic  and  geographical 
references  become  useful  identifiers.  I am  a Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman  from  southeastern  Pennsylva- 
nia. There  is  nothing  particularly  wrong  in  taking 
note  of  one’s  ethnic  identity.  Family  history  is  a 
respectable  activity.  But  emphasizing  ethnicity 
becomes  a problem  when  it  erects  artificial  barri- 
ers between  people  who  belong  together. 

For  example,  it  is  sometimes  mentioned  that  a 
certain  surname  does  not  seem  to  be  a “Menno- 
nite”  name.  This  question  may  be  raised  in  all  in- 
nocence but  it  can  be  an  offense  to  people  who 
have  joined  the  Mennonite  Church  from  some 
other  tradition.  It  is,  of  course,  a fact  of  history 
that  Mennonite  immigrants  to  North  America 
have  come  principally  from  two  ethnic  groups: 
Swiss,  South  Germans,  and  Alsatian  French  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Dutch,  Prussian,  and  Russian 
on  the  other.  One  can  identify  these  ethnicities 
by  the  surnames.  When  English,  Irish,  Italians, 
or  Hispanics  become  Mennonites,  they  will  stick 
out  because  of  their  surnames.  Nevertheless,  any 
name  is  a Mennonite  name  if  it  identifies  a Men- 
nonite. 

In  many  areas  of  the  world  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious identities  may  be  found  much  more  tightly 
interlocked  than  in  North  America.  Political  iden- 
tity also.  When  this  happens  not  only  is  it  diffi- 
cult for  outsiders  to  enter,  but  the  cultural  and 
political  forces  are  in  danger  of  overpowering 
the  religious. 

The  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Empire  is  bringing 
long-suppressed  ethnic  identities  into  the  open. 


The  Lithuanians  are  seeking  to  secede  even 
though  the  population  of  a separate  country  will 
be  only  a few  millions.  Armenians  and 
Azerbaijanis  have  been  killing  one  another. 
Thousands  of  ethnic  Germans  have  emigrated 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  West  Germany,  includ- 
ing numbers  of  Mennonites.  These  are  wel- 
comed in  West  Germany  not  because  they  are 
Mennonites  but  because  they  have  maintained 
their  ethnic  identity. 

Adam  Michnik,  a leader  in  a group  which  ear- 
lier resisted  the  Communist  regime  in  Poland, 
has  written  “Notes  on  the  Revolution”  which  ap- 
pears in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  for 
March  11.  Michnik  worries  about  the  narrow  na- 
tionalisms which  may  emerge  from  the  loosening 
of  imperial  repression.  Having  recently  visited 
Toronto,  Michnik  was  impressed  by  observing 
separate  ethnic  neighborhoods  in  that  city,  sepa- 
rated but  peaceful.  He  sees  this  as  an  ideal,  but 
observes  that  for  Eastern  Europe  two  roads  lie 
open:  one  leads  to  hardened  borders  with 
barbed-wire  fences,  and  the  other  leads  toward 
open  borders  and  cooperation. 

Although  a Canadian  expression  of  ethnicity 
impressed  Michnik,  leaders  in  Canada  also 
worry  about  what  parochial  ethnic  and  political 
loyalties  may  do  to  the  country.  The  March  12 
issue  of  Macleans  magazine  proclaims  “Canada 
in  Crisis”  and  suggests  that  the  country  may  be 
falling  apart. 

John  H.  Redekop,  a leader  among  the  Menno- 
nite Brethren  of  Canada,  addresses  the  issue  in 
the  March  9 issue  of  Mennonite  Brethren  Herald. 
He  too  is  alarmed  by  the  potential  for  the 
breakup  of  his  country.  He  proclaims  the  gospel 
of  trans-nationalism,  but  then  notes  that  at  this 
time  in  its  history,  Canada  needs  a stronger 
sense  of  nationalism. 

“But,”  he  writes,  “let  that  needed  nationalism 
be  one  which  reaches  out  to  others,  rather  than 
withdraws.  Let  it  be  one  which  recognizes  differ- 
ences as  variations  within  a larger  framework  of 
commonality. . . . And  let  it  be  one  which  neither 
claims  to  have  Christianity  on  its  side  nor  under- 
mines Christian  ethics  by  its  methods.” 

Everybody  needs  to  be  somebody  from  some- 
where. But  when  we  stress  our  identity,  we  need 
to  finally  stress  an  identity  which  is  universal 
more  than  parochial.  The  New  Testament  Chris- 
tians found  such  an  identity  in  following  Jesus. 
We  can  do  no  better. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Everyday 

Easter 

by  Phyllis  Pellman  Good 


I 


F YOU  HAD  OFFERED  ME  a choice  of  Easter  or 
Christmas  as  a child,  I’d  have  unashamedly 
grabbed  Christmas.  There  was  no  debate  about 
which  holiday  held  more  many-sided  pleasures, 
which  celebration  colored  a whole  month.  Easter 
itself  wasn’t  shabby.  But  its  lead  time  was 
paved  with  preparatory  services  and  songs  that 
had  more  minor  notes  than  pleased  my  ears. 

I loved  the  music  on  Easter  Sunday,  I relished 
painting  Easter  eggs  with  our  friends,  I hunted 
the  popcorn  rabbits  my  grandparents  hid  for  us 
long  after  I was  too  old  for  that,  and  I always 
hoped  I’d  get  one  of  those  pink  or  green  or  blue 
dyed  chicks  that  Woolworth’s  had  running  under 
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We  in  the  Mennonite  Church  are 
limping  a little  in  figuring  out 
appropriate  ways  to  keep  Easter. 


heat  lamps.  So  Easter  was  a pleasantly  sweet  oc- 
casion, a sort  of  relief  after  the  spooky  specter 
of  Jesus  dying.  (The  complicity  of  some  of  his 
best  friends  was  a particularly  unnerving  pros- 
pect for  me  since  I thought  friends  were  to  be 
trusted.)  There  were  no  more  snowstorms  after 
Easter;  the  day  always  put  us  firmly  on  the 
track  for  spring. 

I wonder.  I’ve  gotten  older.  We  live  in  the 
city  where  springtime  comes,  but  in  different 
ways  than  in  the  country.  We  have  children  who 
are  developing  their  own  sense  of  Jesus’  death 
and  rising.  And  I am  wondering  if  my  sense  of 
Easter  has  matured. 

We  in  the  church  have  seemed  to  let  the 
larger  world  take  the  lead  in  celebrating  Christ- 
mas. The  hoopla  is  engaging,  and  we  join  the 
goodwill,  adding  an  overlay  that  reminds  all  of 
us  of  the  holiday’s  holy  source  and  provides  just 
enough  guilt  to  make  us  slightly  but  righteously 
uncomfortable. 

Easter,  however,  is  a different  story.  The  sea- 
son has  been  under-exploited  by  the  managers 
of  materialism  in  our  society.  Rabbits,  chicks, 
and  chocolates  for  the  kids;  flowers  and  ham  din- 
ners for  the  grown-ups — not  that  much  commer- 
cial development  in  a world  that  thinks  up 
Bosses  Day  and  rock-and-roll  singing  flowers. 

Have  we  as  a church  given  enough  attention  to 
Easter  as  an  experience?  I admit  I feel  a kind  of 
vacuum.  I would  welcome  a partnership  with 

Phyllis  Pellman  Good,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  codirector  of  The 
People’s  Place  and  editor  of  Festival  Quarterly.  She  chairs 
the  Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy  of  the  Mennonite 
Church. 


other  believers  who  want  to  bring  their  true  ac- 
quaintance with  Easter  up  to  speed. 

We  in  the  Mennonite  Church  are  limping  a lit- 
tle in  figuring  out  appropriate  ways  to  keep  Eas- 
ter. We  may  be  underinvested  in  imaginative 
planning.  But  more  than  that,  we  haven’t — at 
least  I haven’t — faced  up  to  the  full  possibilities 
of  new  life  in  myself.  The  resurrection  is  such  a 
wild  idea  in  this  very  present  world,  that  I’m 
afraid  I have  simply  let  it  drift  into  that  comfort- 
ing position  reserved  for  many  of  the  other  Bible 
stories  that  gently  surround  my  life  but  have 
only  a little  to  do  with  how  I live  day  to  day. 

New  life.  The  mystery  of  new  life  was  more 
concrete  when  we  saw  it  coming  from  shriveled 
seeds  and  brown  dirt.  Many  of  us  now  credit  im- 
proved educational  strategies,  careful  test  mar- 
keting, or  years  of  laboratory  research  for  the 
evidence  of  new  life  we  encounter  these  days. 

We  manage  birth,  we  chemically  control  soil  and 
animal  productivity,  we  telemarket  our  congrega- 
tion, knowing  before  we  begin  what  the  range  of 
results  will  be. 

Where,  in  this  heavily  designed  way  of  operat- 
ing, does  the  idea  of  a Christian  resurrection  fit 
in?  The  possibility  of  new  life  in  unexpected 
places  is  so  remote  for  many  of  us  that  we  see 
little  connection  between  the  Easter  news  and 
our  own  lives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  us  have  hedged 
our  bets  against  the  resurrection  in  a whole 
other  way.  We  have  become  timid  risk-takers  in 
the  name  of  being  good  parents.  While  we  give 
our  offerings  to  support  our  missionaries  to  the 
two-thirds  world  and  to  our  own  destitute  domes- 
tic settings,  we  buy  our  homes  in  good  neighbor- 
hoods and  surround  our  families  with  more 
people  like  us.  That  our  children  are  in  good 
schools  and  that  we  live  in  secure  surroundings 
are  two  criteria  that  guide  many  Mennonites’ 
housing  choices.  (From  that  flows  many  other  de- 
cisions, then,  such  as  the  kinds  of  cars  we  drive 
that  are  appropriate  for  our  neighborhoods,  the 
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The  possibility  of  new  life  in  unexpected  places 
is  so  remote  for  many  of  us  that  we  see  little 
connection  between  the  Easter  news  and  our 
own  lives. 


Mennonites  in  my  part  of  the  world  are  in- 
creasingly fascinated  with  Lent.  Where  it  once 
seemed  immaterial  to  do  specific  acts  of  sacri- 
fice (didn’t  we  try  to  live  sacrificially  year 
round?),  it  now  seems  we  need  the  reminder.  So 
we  borrowed  a tradition  that  fits  with  our  mem- 
ory of  shame  and  denial. 


way  we  dress,  whether  we  can  share  our  homes 
with  racially  different  international  students,  and 
on  and  on.)  Meanwhile,  our  children  are  taking 
shape,  with  little  sense  of  sacrifice. 

While  we  pride  ourselves  on  having  given  up 
being  separate  and  backward,  I wonder  if  we 
may  not  actually  be  in  retreat.  We  seem  to  be 
withdrawing  into  safe  places.  If  the  resurrection 
were  a live  possibility  for  us,  wouldn’t  we  live  on 
more  edges? 

Observation-question.  I have  one  other  ob- 
servation-question, this  one  seen,  too,  through 
my  middle-aged  eyes.  Can  we  as  a church  build 
both  the  kingdom  and  institutions  at  the  same 
time?  For  years  I was  only  a beneficiary  of  our 
well-developed  church  programs — I went  to  a 
Mennonite  high  school  and  college,  I rode  in  a 
car  covered  by  Mennonite  insurance,  Mennonite 
Sunday  school  books  helped  form  my  faith.  Now 
I am  also  a prospective  donor;  recently  three  dif- 
ferent Mennonite  institutions,  each  with  sophisti- 
cated literature,  came  to  visit  us  or  called  within 
a five-day  period!  I didn’t  mind;  we  want  to  sup- 
port each  of  them.  What  I observed  in  my  own 
too-calculating  mind  is  also  what  triggered  my 
alarm:  a donation  to  each,  I reasoned,  and  I’ve 
met  my  obligation.  The  experts  can  take  it  from 
here,  and  I’m  free  to  go  about  my  life. 

How  can  I protect  myself  from  this  middle- 
class,  American  way  of  thinking,  in  which  we  pay 
the  professionals  to  do  what  they  do  best,  then 
cross  that  area  off  our  list  of  responsibilities? 

It’s  clear  and  it’s  efficient.  But  it  also  allows  me 
to  be  antiseptically  distant  from  the  terror  and 
the  ecstasy  that  somehow  go  hand  in  hand  when 
people  choose  faith. 

Maybe  this  is  frontier  country  for  small  groups 
and  Sunday  school  classes.  While  voices  at  the 
churchwide  and  conference  and  congregational 
levels  call  for  our  support  of  their  programs,  it  is 
the  folks  who  know  us  best  who  should  ask  us 
what  we’ve  been  busy  doing  this  week.  Perhaps 
in  those  more  intimate  surroundings  I will  dare 
look  for  the  resurrection. 


Believing  the  impossible.  But  it  is  the  next 
step  that  demands  more  faith  than  I can  often 
muster.  Asking  me  to  believe  the  impossible — to 
believe  that  new  life  can  come  where  there  is 
death — is  embarrassing  in  a professional  world 
and,  at  the  same  time,  harmlessly  charming  in  a 
tolerant  society,  proud  of  its  pluralism.  To  stake 
my  life  on  believing  that  new  life  can  be  mine, 
can  come  to  my  neighbors,  can  be  born  in  our 
city  and  family  and  congregation,  absolutely  un- 
does all  the  reasonable  assumptions  my  world 
lives  by. 

But  I mean  to  believe;  I want  to  find  new  life 
in  unexpected  places;  I am  looking  for  honest 
support  to  choose  uncertainties  rather  than 
safety.  The  resurrection  that  Jesus  experienced 
promises  more  than  I can  imagine.  Easter  can 
come  every  day.  & 

How  little  we  know 
about  the  pain  of  others 

That  pain  is  heaviest  to  bear 

Which  sorrow  will  not  let  us  share. 

We  thought  because  he  never  spoke 
He  had  not  suffered— bore  no  yoke. 

Yet  buried  underneath  his  smile 
a speechless  longing,  dumb  with  fear, 
Numb  with  lonely  helplessness 
Lurked  below  a hollow  cheer. 

He  needed  so  to  speak  of  loss, 

Of  aching  voids  and  haunting  thoughts 
Of  senseless  guilt  and  desperation. 

Too  late,  his  halting  explanation. 

We  thought,  because  he  never  spoke, 

He  had  not  suffered— bore  no  yoke. 

—Marjorie  B.  Clelland 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Time  of  Singing 
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Unclench  the  fist 


by  J.  Ernest  Martin 

Some  YEARS  AGO,  I got  caught  in  an  intense 
personnel  experience.  I was  operating  on  what  I 
thought  was  a clear  mandate  from  both  my  su- 
pervisors and  my  colleagues.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise and  anguish  when  several  colleagues  took 
me  to  task  with  the  comment,  “What  you  are 
doing  is  not  the  Christian  way  to  handle  the  situ- 
ation.” Until  I got  through  that  experience,  I dis- 
covered that  my  fist  was  figuratively  clenched  so 
tight  that  it  had  tightened  up  the  rest  of  my 
body. 

I woke  one  night  with  chest  pains,  shortness  of 
breath,  and  an  intense  restlessness.  I thought  I 
was  experiencing  a heart  attack.  I eventually  real- 


I discovered  that  my  fist  was 
figuratively  clenched  so  tight 
that  it  had  tightened  up  the  rest 
of  my  body. 

ized  I was  dealing  with  rather  difficult  symptoms 
of  stress.  For  a while  I read  everything  on  stress 
I could  find.  I found  that  I had  drawn  deeply  on 
my  reservoir  of  mental  and  emotional  energy — 
without  having  found  ways  to  replenish  that  res- 
ervoir. 

Initially,  I wanted  to  blame  God — and  my  fist 
clenched  tightly.  Finally,  I came  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  I had  brought  distress  on  myself  by  try- 
ing to  play  superman — and  that  I would  need  to 
change  my  approach  to  life.  Gradually  my  fist 
has  unclenched  from  that  situation.  I have 
thought  long  and  hard  about  those  events  which 
cause  me  to  begin  clenching  my  fist. 

Picture  of  anger.  A clenched  fist  not  only  cre- 
ates a picture  of  anger,  but  also  symbolizes  ten- 
sion, frustration,  and  impatience.  I want  to 
clench  my  fist  when  I hear  students  label  teach- 
ers, as  in  “this  teacher  is  mean”  or  “that  teacher 
is  unfair.”  I want  to  clench  my  fist  when  I hear 
teachers  label  students,  as  in  “this  student  is 
lazy”  or  “this  student  is  not  smart  enough  to  do 
the  work.”  I want  to  clench  my  fist  when  I hear 
Mennonite  ethnic  conversations  take  place  in 
the  presence  of  other  Christians  who  are  not 
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Mennonite,  thereby  creating  an  exclusive  atmo- 
sphere. 

I also  want  to  clench  my  fist  when  I hear  per- 
sons blame  others  for  their  problems.  For  exam- 
ple, I sometimes  ask  a student  who  struggles 
with  poor  grades  to  talk  about  the  reasons  for 
the  situation.  When  I hear,  “The  teacher  doesn’t 
like  me,”  I fear  academic  trouble  will  continue. 

I also  want  to  clench  my  fist  when  my  children 
misbehave,  when  the  car  breaks  down,  when  an 
unplanned  interruption  destroys  my  carefully 
laid  plans,  when  the  kitchen  faucet  starts  to 
leak,  and  when  things  don’t  go  smoothly  with 
other  people. 

What  to  do.  While  a sort  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion may  be  defended  in  some  of  these  situa- 
tions, the  clenched  fist  does  not  symbolize  peace 
and  contentment.  So,  what  I do  to  unclench  my 
fist  is  extremely  important. 

To  unclench  my  fist,  I have  to  be  very  careful 
about  the  thoughts  and  images  with  which  my 
mind  becomes  filled.  Paul  commands  the 
Philippians  to  think  on,  to  focus  on,  to  fill  their 
minds  with  whatever  is  true,  noble,  right,  pure, 
lovely — in  short,  anything  that  is  excellent  and 
praiseworthy. 

Today,  keen,  intense,  and  very  persuasive  com- 
petition fights  for  my  mind. 

Television,  for  example,  offers  a variety  of 
shows  to  entice  me  to  stay  tuned — to  watch  ad- 
vertisements— with  the  assumption  that  I will 
buy  enough  of  the  advertised  products  to  enable 
the  networks  to  charge  big  money  for  advertising. 

The  most  disturbing  TV  mind  messages  create 
a panorama  of  subtle,  distorting  values.  In  TV 
life,  complex  human-relationship  problems  are 
solved  to  everyone’s  satisfaction  in  30  to  60  min- 
utes. This  is  true  of  even  the  better  family 
shows.  We  are  conditioned  to  expect  quick  an- 
swers. And  in  many  shows  the  necessary  quick 
answers  generate  violence. 

Advertising  is  even  worse.  The  solutions  for  ev- 
erything from  bad  breath  to  the  need  for  com- 
panionship and  human  warmth  appear  regularly 
every  seven  or  eight  minutes.  In  fifteen  to  thirty 
seconds  a tightly  packaged  product  promises  im- 
mediate satisfaction,  if  we  will  just  buy  it.  If, 
however,  we  discover  in  real  life  that  not  every 
problem  works  out  quickly  and  easily — to 
everybody’s  satisfaction — it  becomes  very  easy 
to  clench  the  fist  in  distress  and  frustration. 

Advertising  fights  subtly  for  my  mind,  attempt- 
ing to  fill  it  with  misdirected  images  of  success 
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and  fulfillment.  Consider  in  some  detail  the  im- 
plications of  an  ad  from  a pre-Christmas  issue  of 
Time  magazine.  A winter  scene  shows  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a country  farmhouse.  The  farm- 
house, brightly  lit  on  this  cold,  snowy,  winter 
evening,  glows  with  warm  and  inviting  squares  of 
light.  Smiling,  happy  people  laugh  and  talk  to- 
gether on  the  front  porch.  A sleigh  slides  by  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  people  on  the  porch  and 
the  people  in  the  sleigh  wave  and  exchange 
greetings  with  one  another.  In  short,  the  scene 
pictures  friendliness,  warmth,  togetherness,  and 
camaraderie.  However,  at  the  bottom  corner  of 
the  page,  an  Early  Times  whiskey  bottle 
emerges  from  the  glow,  suggesting  that  a quick 
answer  to  the  human  need  for  warmth,  fun,  and 
togetherness  is  a bottle  of  whiskey. 

Positive  mind  fillers.  What  are  the  alterna- 
tives? I propose  two  positive  mind  fillers — two 
ways  to  keep  an  open  hand.  Rather  than  tight- 
ness, anxiety,  and  frustration,  an  open  hand  sym- 
bolizes generosity,  patience,  and  reaching  out. 

First,  the  mind  should  be  filled  with  a sense  of 
hospitality — with  a reaching  out  to  others.  The 
very  act  of  reaching  out  to  family,  friends,  neigh- 
bors, even  strangers  implies  an  open  hand  of 
generosity,  patience,  and  kindliness.  One  way  to 
reach  out  is  to  get  past  labels.  The  story  of 
Zacchaeus  shows  Jesus  getting  past  the  label  to 
meet  the  man.  Zacchaeus  was  known  and  la- 
beled as  the  hated  tax  collector — that  person 
who  took  four  times  his  due.  Underneath  the 
label,  however,  was  a man  hungry  for  companion- 
ship. Jesus  ate  dinner  with  Zacchaeus,  spent  the 
day  with  him,  and  left  Zacchaeus  a changed  man. 

Another  effective  way  to  reach  out  involves 
shoulder-tapping.  Shoulder-tapping  happens 
when  I take  that  informal  moment  or  two  to  af- 
firm another’s  gift  or  talent.  Or  shoulder-tapping 
can  happen  when  I stop  to  praise  someone  for  a 
nice  piece  of  work  or  to  make  a thoughtful  com- 
ment. I am  constantly  amazed  and  humbled 
when  students  come  back  after  several  years  to 
say,  “What  really  made  a difference  in  my  life 
was  the  comment  written  on  my  composition.” 

To  praise  somebody  or  to  speak  that  word  of  en- 
couragement is  a main  guard  against  loneliness — 
and  becomes  a symbol  of  the  open  hand. 

To  reach  out  takes  time.  To  unlabel  people 
takes  time.  Jesus  spent  the  day  with  Zacchaeus, 
which  was  probably  something  he  had  not 
planned  to  do  that  day.  It  takes  time — and  an 
awareness  of  others — to  do  shoulder-tapping. 


A second  way  to  keep  an  unclenched  fist  cen- 
ters on  the  concept  that  God  created  humans  for 
companionship  with  him.  Several  verses  from 
Genesis  3 suggest  a customary  practice  in  which 
God  joined  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  cool  of  the  eve- 
ning to  walk  and  talk  together.  I find  walking 
and  talking  with  God— filling  the  mind  with 
God — an  excellent  way  to  open  the  fist. 

Think  about  walking.  If  I go  on  a hike  with  a 
friend,  I will  talk  sometimes  casually,  sometimes 
intensely,  about  any  number  of  things.  God 
would  have  us  talk  both  casually  and  intensely 
with  him.  When  I hike  with  my  biologist  friend,  I 


To  unclench  my  fist , / have  to 
be  very  careful  about  the 
thoughts  and  images  with  which 
my  mind  becomes  filled. 


will  soon  find  myself  thinking  about  trees,  birds, 
and  snakes — because,  among  other  things,  my 
friend  talks  about  the  natural  things  he  knows 
and  is  excited  about.  Just  so,  in  walking  with 
God,  God  will  share  his  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
if  I am  quiet  enough  to  listen. 

Creating  periods  of  quietness  in  my  life  is  a 
specific  action  I choose  to  take.  In  fact,  I have 
found  that  the  very  simple  act  of  turning  off  the 
TV  set  holds  vast  possibilities  for  quietness. 
Turning  to  devotional  literature,  the  best  of 
which  calls  to  reflection,  meditation,  and  silence 
before  God,  enriches  my  quietness. 

Guidance  and  relief.  In  Isaiah  58:9-11  (Jeru- 
salem Bible)  the  prophet  says,  “If  you  do  away 
with  the  yoke,  the  clenched  fist,  the  wicked  word 
. . . Yahweh  will  always  guide  you,  giving  you  re- 
lief in  desert  places.  He  will  give  strength  to 
your  bones  and  you  shall  be  like  a watered  gar- 
den, like  a spring  of  water  whose  waters  never 
run  dry.” 

While  God  is  using  the  clenched  fist  primarily 
as  a symbol  of  oppression,  and  I have  used  it  as 
a symbol  of  anger  and  frustration,  the  net  effect 
of  the  clenched  fist  on  the  human  body,  spirit, 
and  emotions  is  similar.  Becoming  “like  a spring 
of  water  whose  waters  never  run  dry”  is  a pic- 
ture of  cleansing  and  hope  that  makes  me  want 
to  unclench  my  fist. 
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What  Cheyenne  friends 
taught  me 


by  Titus  Bender 

I_JAST  SUMMER  my  wife,  Ann,  and  I,  along  with 
12  students  from  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
spent  three  weeks  among  Cheyenne  and  Chero- 
kee friends.  The  students  were  fulfilling  an 
EMC  requirement  to  spend  a period  of  from 
three  weeks  to  one  year  in  a culture  different 
from  our  own.  The  focus  was  on  learning  from 
them. 

Lawrence  and  Betty  Hart  and  family  of  Clin- 
ton, Oklahoma,  were  our  generous  hosts.  A con- 


ln the  matter  of  sharing,  the 
Cheyenne  represent  a contrast 
to  the  predominant  focus  on 
getting  in  our  culture. 


stant  theme  that  pervaded  our  time  in  Okla- 
homa was  the  spirit  of  giving  gifts.  It  was  an  ex- 
perience that  affected  us  in  profound  ways. 

En  route  to  Clinton,  we  visited  a well-known 
university  which  is  involved  in  a television  minis- 
try. This  brief  visit  provided  a contrasting  con- 
text for  our  time  among  the  Cheyenne.  Their 
presentation  displayed  obvious  mastery  of  the 
art  of  persuading  people  to  give  them  gifts  that 
enabled  the  leaders  to  live  in  luxury  because 
God’s  special  people  should  receive  the  most 
generous  gifts. 

Families  gave  gifts.  After  arriving  at  Clin- 
ton, Lawrence  Hart  hosted  us  at  a Potawatomie 
powwow  and  the  annual  “sun  dance”  of  the 
Southern  Cheyenne,  as  well  as  introducing  us  to 
a variety  of  Native  American-related  programs. 
At  the  powwow  there  were  honor  dances  for  vari- 
ous members  of  the  community  who  had  arrived 
at  significant  milestones  in  their  lives  or  had 
served  the  community  in  specific  ways.  Follow- 
ing the  honor  dance  their  families  gave  gifts  to 
relatives,  to  the  drummers  for  the  dance,  and  to 
a wide  variety  of  persons  who  were  significant  in 
the  honoree’s  life. 

Brother  Hart  informed  us  that  in  some  cases 
families  would  save  up  money  for  an  entire  year 
to  be  able  to  give  generously,  sometimes  at 
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great  sacrifice.  Again,  at  the  sun  dance,  there 
was  a focus  on  sharing.  The  Hart  extended  fam- 
ily opened  their  arms  to  our  group  in  a way  that 
touched  us  deeply.  These  experiences  reminded 
me  of  an  event  about  2,000  years  ago  in  Bethle- 
hem of  Judea.  There  was  a newly  born  baby 
who  was  about  to  shake  the  roots  of  our  planet, 
and  interested  visitors  had  the  audacity  to  come 
to  visit  him.  Then  they  started  giving  things 
away.  Was  this  any  way  to  initiate  a movement 
of  cosmic  change? 

Jesus  grew  up  to  live  out  this  approach — giv- 
ing time  and  love  and,  finally,  his  life,  without 
the  usual  display  of  material  trappings  of  power 
that  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  “significant” 
people  from  the  “insignificant”  ones.  To  me  it 
seems  to  have  been  highly  “un-American”  of 
him.  In  our  culture  we  learn  that  influential  per- 
sons must  dress  and  be  transported  and  housed 
with  distinction  (because  “they  deserve  it”)  so 
the  rest  of  us  will  respect  them  and  take  their 
advice.  We  have  been  taught  with  increasing  stri- 
dency during  this  past  decade  that  unless  we 
widen  the  gap  between  those  that  have  much 
and  those  who  have  little,  our  way  of  life  will  per- 
ish on  the  ash  heap  of  mediocrity:  failing  “to  be 
the  best  we  can  be.” 

“Those  with  power  deserve  to  receive  much,” 
is  a theme  song  in  our  society  that  our  Chey- 
enne friends  played  backwards.  For  them  it  is, 
“Honor  is  in  giving.”  I am  not  attempting  to  pic- 
ture Cheyenne  people  as  having  perfect  answers. 
They  too  have  problems — serious  problems.  But 
in  the  matter  of  sharing , they  represent  a con- 
trast to  the  predominant  focus  on  getting  in  our 
culture.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  may  have  been 
right  when  he  said,  “It  is  ...  in  giving  to  all  that 
we  receive,  and  in  dying  that  we  are  born  to  eter- 
nal life.” 

Fear  and  hope.  I have  a fear  and  a hope.  I 
fear  that  our  society  will  collapse  together  unless 
we  who  have  much,  learn  to  share.  I have  the 
hope  that  the  way  of  sharing,  epitomized  by  our 
Cheyenne  friends,  may  one  day  dispel  the  dark- 
ness of  greed  that  has  dwarfed  too  many  spirits. 
They  and  the  baby  born  in  Bethlehem  hold  out 
the  hope  that  the  spirit  of  sharing  in  a greedy 
world  may  be  a more  powerful  weapon  than  a 
Colt  revolver,  an  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile, or  the  ability  to  engineer  a corporate  take- 
over. ^ 
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Church  news 


Walter  Klaassen  discusses  ways  that  Menno  Simons  is  relevant  for  today’s  Mennonites. 

Menno  Simons  revived 
at  ‘diggers’  conference 


A Mar.  23-24  “Conference  on  Menno 
Simons”  sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary  brought  more  than 
80  registrants  along  with  speakers  from 
four  countries,  particularly  from  Holland. 

Occasion  for  the  assembly  was  the  450th 
anniversary  of  Menno  Simons’  basic  state- 
ment, the  Foundation  Book,  considered  by 
some  the  second  most  influential  Menno- 
nite publication,  after  the  Martyrs  Mirror. 
There  have  been  11  editions  in  Dutch,  nine 
in  German,  and  four  in  English.  In  making 
a case  for  the  significance  of  Menno  in 
North  America,  Irvin  Horst,  professor 
emeritus  in  the  University  of  Amsterdam, 
noted  that  when  the  Swiss  Brethren  began 
to  come  to  America,  they  did  not  wish  to 
be  known  as  Anabaptists,  for  this  was  a 
bad  name.  So  they  took  the  name  “Men- 
nonite” and  had  the  Dordrecht  Confession 
translated  into  English  for  better  relations 
with  their  neighbors. 

Horst  also  interpreted  the  role  of  histor- 
ical scholarship  to  the  conference  group, 
which  included  not  only  professional  his- 
torians, but  also  students  and  a varied 
group  of  interested  persons.  The  question, 
he  said,  is  “how  to  perform  the  necessary 
‘digging’  and  not  lose  sight  of  the  larger 
purpose.”  He  observed  that  the  church 
sometimes  misunderstands  the  work  of 
scholars  which  is  “often  tentative  and  tech- 
nical, details  which  the  layperson  finds 
difficult  to  follow.” 

This  was  illustrated  during  the  confer- 
ence when  historical  and  theological 
themes  were  considered  in  some  detail. 


The  most  arcane  moment  came  at  the  end 
of  a sleepy  evening  when  a difference 
erupted  between  doctoral  candidate  Hel- 
mut Isaak  and  history  professor  Abraham 
Friesen  over  the  sequence  of  events  in 
Menno’s  life  during  1534  and  1535.  The 
issue,  as  one  person  summarized  it,  was 
“What  did  Menno  know  and  when  did  he 
know  it?”  Neither  scholar  could  present 
evidence  to  convince  the  other  or  the 
audience  that  his  sequence  was  correct. 

Less  scholarly  persons  could  relate  more 
to  papers  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
conference  such  as  “The  Relevance  of 
Menno  Simons,  Past  and  Present”  by  Wal- 
ter Klaassen,  a retired  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 
lege professor,  and  “What  Does  Menno 
Simons  Mean  Today?”  by  Irvin  Horst. 
Klaassen  observed  that  Menno  needs  to 
be  considered  in  his  own  time.  Though  a 
reformer,  he  was  in  many  respects  part  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  preceded  such  apos- 
tles of  modernity  as  Galileo,  Newton, 
Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Hume.  However  in 
1905  Einstein  published  his  theory  of  rel- 
ativity and  challenged  the  strict  determin- 
ism of  these  earlier  scientists.  After  Ein- 
stein the  thinking  of  the  Middle  Ages  is 
perhaps  not  as  dense  as  some  people 
thought. 

Klaassen  identified  four  concerns  of 
Menno  which  have  relevance  today.  The 
first,  and  possibly  the  most  urgent,  is  the 
dissonance  between  faith  and  ethics:  the 
confusion  between  who  is  a Christian  and 
who  is  not.  Menno  became  active  some  20 
years  after  Luther  and  there  was  still 


difficulty  with  this  question.  “The  widely 
hoped  for  moral  reform  had  not  followed 
the  liturgical  reform,”  Klaassen  said. 
“Menno  appealed  for  integrity  in  Christian 
living.  What  was  holding  people  back?” 
Klaassen  said,  “We  need  to  ask  Menno’s 
question  because  the  means  of  disobedi- 
ence today  are  so  sophisticated.” 

Horst  reported  that  in  colonial  Menno- 
nite America  Menno’s  writings  were  a 
source  of  doctrinal  and  spiritual  guidance. 
Menno  was  part  of  a small  group  of  sources 
which  included  the  Bible,  van  Bragt’s  Mar- 
tyrs Mirror,  and  the  hymn  book.  Menno 
was  reprinted  nine  times  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury: five  in  German  and  four  in  English. 
Menno  and  van  Bragt  went  into  decline,  he 
said,  in  connection  with  the  Mennonite 
interest  in  Fundamentalism.  Menno  was 
not  reprinted  for  75  years.  But  “when 
Mennonites  began  to  recover  from  their 
Fundamentalist  affairs,  Menno  and  van 
Bragt  came  back  into  prominence.” 
(Menno’s  Complete  Writings  were  pub- 
lished by  Herald  Press  in  1956  and  the 
1,104-page  book  is  available  for  $35.) 

“Other  Anabaptist  reformers  surpassed 
Menno  in  theological  depth,”  said  Horst, 
“but  no  other  Anabaptist  was  as  successful 
as  Menno  in  founding  a tradition.  He  had 
continuity  without  the  protection  of  a 
prince  or  a town  council.” 

As  he  reflected  on  Menno’s  significance 
for  today,  Horst  recalled  Menno’s  “radical 
discipleship.  In  our  Western  world  we  tend 
to  skirt  the  issues  of  discipleship.  As  Men- 
nonites, we  are  vulnerable  as  a middle- 
class  group  and  in  our  attachment  to  Evan- 
gelicalism.” He  observed  also  the  matter 
of  identification  with  the  poor.  “Note  how 
often  Menno  speaks  of  the  poor  not  as 
object,  but  as  subject.  He  gave  up  privilege 
to  participate  with  the  poor.  Today  women 
and  children  bear  the  brunt  of  overwork 


Irvin  Horst  talks  about  the  significance  of 
Menno  Simons  for  the  early  Mennonite  set- 
tlers in  America. 
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and  sickness.  Have  we  forgotten  that  at 
one  time  we  also  were  poor?” 

The  conference  ended  with  a panel  pre- 
sentation on  the  issues  of  today  followed 
by  general  discussion.  Walter  Smith  of 
Durham,  N.C.,  urged  that  the  message  of 
Menno  be  shared  widely.  “If  things  con- 
tinue as  they  are  going,  in  another  20  years 
there  will  not  be  a Mennonite  Church  as 
you  have  known  it.  I appeal  to  you  not  to 
spend  your  energies  talking  to  one  another, 
but  to  speak  to  the  rank  and  file.” 

And  Paul  Kurtz,  who  identified  himself 
as  an  evangelist,  called  for  the  singing  of 
“Revive  Us  Again.”  This  song  was  the  final 
word  of  the  conference. 

— Daniel  Hertzler  for  Meetinghouse 


MDS  faces 

'springtime  challenge’ 
in  numerous  spots 

With  the  arrival  of  spring  and  several 
natural  disasters,  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice is  facing  the  challenge  of  keeping 
volunteers  and  qualified  project  leaders  on 
work  sites  from  St.  Croix  to  California. 
Warm  weather  means  farmers  and  con- 
struction workers  are  no  longer  available 
to  volunteer  as  they  were  during  winter 
months,  says  MDS  coordinator  Lowell 
Detweiler. 

“So  now  we  need  to  find  a way  to  bring 
in  new  workers,  people  who  want  a break 
from  an  office  job,  or  who  are  willing  to  use 
vacation  time  to  volunteer,”  he  says. 
“Schoolteachers  who  have  both  people  and 
construction  skills  would  make  ideal  proj- 
ect leaders.” 

MDS  needs  volunteer  clean-up  and  con- 
struction workers  and  project  site  coordi- 
nators for  Hurricane  Hugo  reconstruction 
in  St.  Croix  and  South  Carolina,  for  flood 
cleanup  in  Alabama  and  Florida,  and  for 
earthquake  reconstruction  in  California. 

The  MDS  network  has  been  stretched 
the  past  year,  admits  Detweiler.  “But  sup- 
port from  our  churches  has  been  tremen- 
dous, especially  financially,”  he  explains. 
Designated  contributions  from  churches 
have  “poured  in”  to  MDS  in  response  to 
Hurricane  Hugo,  the  California  earth- 
quake, and  now  the  Kansas  tornado. 

And  volunteer  response  has  been  good. 
More  than  3,000  people  have  worked  in 
South  Carolina;  nearly  100  have  gone  to  St. 
Croix  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Work  in 
California  is  picking  up  now  that  insurance 
claims  have  been  processed.  If  MDS  can 
locate  another  project  coordinator,  a sec- 
ond work  site  in  California  will  be  opened. 

More  than  1,100  registered  volunteers 
were  on  hand  the  first  days  after  the  Mar. 
13  tornado  that  severely  damaged  Hess- 
ton,  Kans.,  and  surrounding  areas.  “Our 
Kansas  MDS  unit  did  a top-notch  job  of 
coordinating  those  volunteers  so  they 


could  really  accomplish  something,”  says 
Detweiler. 

The  large  response  has  made  cleanup 
quick;  MDS  Kansas  representatives  ex- 
pect to  have  the  area  in  order  in  the  near 
future.  Cleanup  of  housing  is  already 
nearly  complete,  according  to  Irvin  Refin- 
er, MDS  Region  III  director,  who  lives  in 
Hesston.  Refiner’s  home  sustained  some 
damage  in  the  tornado;  many  of  his 
neighbors’  homes  were  totally  destroyed. 

MDS  is  also  cooperating  in  an  area  sur- 
vey around  Hesston,  focusing  on  identify- 
ing emergency  needs  for  food  and  shelter, 
and  looking  at  longer-term  needs,  espe- 
cially among  farmers  who  were  uninsured 
or  underinsured  for  tornado  damage.  Area 
schoolchildren  have  been  organized  to 
scour  farmers’  fields  and  gather  debris, 
Reimer  reports. 

Southeastern  United  States  suffered  tor- 
nadoes and  flooding  in  early  March;  more 
recently  major  flooding  occurred  in  south- 
ern Alabama  and  Florida.  “We  regret  that 
we’ve  been  so  stretched  that  it  has  been 
difficult  for  us  to  generate  appropriate 
response  in  these  areas,”  says  Detweiler. 

MDS  Region  I,  which  has  been  busy 
since  last  September  with  Hurricane  Hugo 
cleanup,  is  responsible  for  covering  Ala- 
bama, says  Detweiler.  But  because  of  the 
long-term  effort  in  South  Carolina,  other 
regions  are  being  asked  to  supply  volun- 
teers for  Alabama.  “It’s  not  going  to  be 
easy,”  he  says,  noting  that  flood  cleanup  is 
messy  and  it  will  soon  be  hot  in  the  South. 


Ohio  Bible  school 
offers  classes 
for  all  ages 

The  Mennonite  pastors  of  northwestern 
Ohio  sponsored  a Winter  Bible  School  for 
the  area  entitled  “Bible  Studies  for  Chris- 
tian Growth  and  Service  for  the  Family.” 
The  school,  which  had  classes  for  all  ages, 
met  at  Central  Mennonite  Church  of 
Archbold  for  four  nights  in  February  and 
March. 

The  adults  were  able  to  choose  from  six 
courses — “The  Book  of  Genesis,”  taught 
by  Ellis  Croyle;  “Worship:  The  Congre- 
gation’s Story  and  Song,”  Phil  Clemens; 
“How  to  Parent  Your  Child  with  Love,”  Ed 
and  Helen  Alderfer;  “Teaching  for  Trans- 
formation,” Marlene  Kropf;  “Teacher 
Training,”  Bonnie  Beck;  and  “Stress,” 
Rich  Sherman.  The  teacher-training  class, 
which  had  not  been  held  for  many  years, 
was  for  all  grade  levels.  A leader  trained 
the  different  class  levels  by  using  The 
Foundation  Series  as  the  basis. 

The  youth  classes  were  held  at  nearby 
Zion  Mennonite  Church.  They  looked  at 
issues  such  as  the  New  Age  movement  and 
AIDS.  The  youth  also  had  an  evening  of 


music  and  a talent  night. 

Also  there  were  special  classes  for  young 
adults  and  activities  for  children. 

In  all  625  adults,  youth,  and  children 
participated  in  the  Winter  Bible  School. 

— Ross  Miller 


Pacific  Coast  leaders 
discuss  concerns  with 
denominational  leaders 

Openness,  directness,  and  caring  charac- 
terized a recent  three-day  consultation  for 
the  leaders  of  Pacific  Coast  Conference 
and  representatives  of  General  Board  and 
churchwide  agencies.  They  exchanged 
ideas,  vision,  and  concerns. 

Throughout  the  meeting  in  Oregon  there 
was  repeated  and  unanimous  call  for  a 
Christ-centered  church,  reaffirming  the 
historic  peace  and  discipleship  position, 
while  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
evangelizing  mission.  Most  believed  that 
these  two  emphases  can  be  and  should  be 
reinforced. 

While  there  was  consensus  on  the  central 
focus,  there  was  a great  deal  of  discussion 
on  definitions  and  the  implications.  There 
was  concern  about  leadership  and  the 
shortage  of  pastors,  and  about  how  and 
where  pastors  receive  the  help  and  support 
they  need.  What  happens  when  pastors  are 
resourced  from  a wide  range  of  options, 
some  of  which  have  very  different  theolog- 
ical positions? 

There  was  concern  about  where  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Mennonite  Church  may  be 
leading  the  people.  Is  Mennonite  Christo- 
logy  clear  and  correct?  What  are  appropri- 
ate boundaries  and  limits  as  theologians 
explore  and  dialogue  on  the  will  of  God, 
the  meaning  of  life,  and  Mennonites’  mis- 
sion on  this  earth?  Are  Mennonites  being 
faithful  to  the  Bible?  There  were  words  of 
caution,  but  there  also  was  affirmation,  and 
the  level  of  trust  was  increased. 

Of  particular  concern  to  many  at  the 
consultation  was  how  to  hear  and  sort 
through  the  messages  of  individuals  and 
groups  who  may  have  a prophetic  voice,  a 
new  vision,  or  a concern  for  the  church  and 
to  incorporate  that  which  is  good.  There 
are  those  who  fear  the  church  is  losing  its 
peace  witness;  there  is  the  effort  by  char- 
ismatic Mennonites  to  bring  about  renewal 
in  the  church.  All  are  seeking  greater  faith- 
fulness to  the  Bible.  Many  are  calling  for 
better  use  of  limited  resources — dollars 
and  people — and  releasing  the  gifts  of  lay 
people  and  especially  women.  But  some 
see  dangers. 

There  was  a recommitment  to  listen  to 
each  other  and  some  help  in  understanding 
the  nature  of  the  issues  and  suggestions 
for  new  approaches.  There  were  many 
expressions  that  everyone  had  learned 
from  each  other. 
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MCC  begins 
decade  of 
anniversaries 

As  Mennonite  Central  Committee  this 
year  enters  its  seventh  decade  of  service, 
it  will  also  be  observing  10  years  filled  with 
landmark  anniversaries.  The  biggest  cele- 
bration will  be  MCC’s  75th  anniversary  in 
1995.  The  organization  was  formed  in  1920 
when  representatives  from  various  North 
American  Mennonite  bodies  met  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  created  by  famine  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Since  then  many  devel- 
opments have  taken  place  and  many 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  way  MCC 
responds  to  human  need. 

“How  MCC  will  celebrate  its  75th  anni- 
versary is  not  yet  decided,”  said  Executive 
Secretary  John  Lapp.  “Our  intention  is  not 
only  to  memorialize  a past  but  also  envi- 
sion a future.  Whatever  is  done  will  empha- 
size a people’s  movement  rather  than  any 
organizational  achievement.” 

One  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  develop- 
ments in  MCC  came  with  World  War  II  and 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  Civilian  Public 
Service.  CPS  will  be  celebrating  its  50th 
anniversary  in  1991.  While  the  program  was 
discontinued  in  1947,  it  was  an  important 
development  in  alternative  service  in  the 
United  States. 

As  the  country  was  drawn  into  World 
War  II,  some  young  American  men,  includ- 
ing many  Mennonites,  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  military  service.  Pushed  by  the 
historic  peace  churches  (Mennonites, 
Brethren,  and  Friends),  the  federal  govern- 
ment organized  CPS  in  1941  for  conscien- 
tious objectors  to  war.  Each  church  oper- 
ated its  own  camps;  Mennonite  camps 
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were  administered  by  MCC.  Henry  Fast 
was  the  first  director  of  Mennonite  CPS. 

CPS  men  worked  in  forestry,  soil  conser- 
vation, and  national  parks.  CPS  work  in 
mental  hospitals  gave  the  impetus  for  the 
development  of  Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Services,  now  Mennonite  Health  Services. 
World  War  II  also  prompted  two  other 
developments  in  MCC.  In  the  summer  of 
1945,  following  the  fall  of  Nazi  Germany, 
many  Mennonites  who  had  fled  the  Soviet 
Union  were  found  hiding  in  the  American 
sector  of  Berlin.  When  they  refused  to 
return  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary contacted  Peter  and  Elfrieda  Dyck, 
MCC  workers  in  the  Netherlands.  Dycks 
orchestrated  the  evacuation  of  the  Menno- 
nites, which  Peter  has  called  “a  miracle.” 
The  first  refugees  left  Europe  aboard  the 
Dutch  ship  Vollendam  in  February  1947, 
bound  for  South  America. 

Refugee  work  has  always  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  MCC’s  ministry,  Lapp  said. 
“The  Vollendam  was  a more  dramatic  di- 
mension of  such  ministries.”  Most  recent 
MCC  refugee  work  has  been  the  relocation 
of  refugees  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

MCC’s  International  Visitor  Exchange 
Program  was  also  conceived  in  the  wake  of 
World  War  II.  MCC  relief  workers  in  Eu- 
rope after  the  war  suggested  an  exchange 
program  to  promote  peace  across  national 
borders.  The  volunteers  also  saw  the  ben- 
efits of  living  and  working  in  another  coun- 
try and  felt  that  young  Europeans  should 
have  the  same  opportunity. 

The  first  exchange  was  in  1946  when 
North  American  Mennonite  colleges  began 
receiving  students  from  Europe,  partially 
under  the  auspices  of  MCC.  The  program 
soon  grew  to  include  more  than  students. 


In  1950  MCC  began  a program  for  agricul- 
tural trainees. 

Since  then,  the  exchange  program  has 
grown  beyond  agriculture  to  other  fields  such 
as  education,  nursing,  and  industry.  Partici- 
pants now  come  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  Europe.  Since  1950,  over 
2,000  participants  from  57  countries  have 
spent  a year  in  North  America. 

Selfhelp  Crafts  is  one  of  MCC’s  most 
recognized  ventures.  While  1996  will  mark 
50  years  of  marketing  handcrafted  goods 
in  North  America  produced  by  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  persons  around  the 
world,  its  roots  can  be  traced  back  to  1943 
when  a service  unit  in  Puerto  Rico  started 
a sewing  project. 

In  1946,  MCCers  Mary  Lauver  and  Olga 
Martens,  teaching  sewing  there,  hit  upon 
the  idea  that  handcrafts  could  be  sold  to 
supplement  the  women’s  meager  income. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Edna  Ruth  Byler, 
wife  of  MCC  overseas  secretary  J.  N. 
Byler,  the  project  grew.  She  privately  sold 
crafts  made  as  a part  of  MCC  country 
programs  and  then  turned  the  proceeds 
over  to  MCC.  In  1962,  MCC  decided  that 
Byler’s  efforts  should  be  an  important  part 
of  the  organization’s  work  and  took  over 
the  expanding  project,  which  became  Self- 
help  Crafts. 

The  year  1992  will  mark  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  MCC’s  presence  in  India.  It  is 
the  second  longest  period  of  uninterrupted 
service  in  one  country.  MCC  has  been  in 
Paraguay  since  1930. 

Other  MCC  anniversaries  will  occur  dur- 
ing the  decade  as  well,  including  the  50th 
year  of  the  MCC  Voluntary  Service  pro- 
gram, the  30th  anniversary  of  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  joining  MCC,  and  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Menno  Travel  Service. 


New  edition  of 
‘Mennonite  Yearbook’ 
includes  improvements 

The  1 990-91  Mennonite  Yearbook  will  be 
available  after  Easter.  This  79th  volume 
records  the  organizations  and  leaders  of 
Mennonite  Church  congregations,  areas, 
conferences,  boards,  and  agencies.  It  doc- 
uments the  life  and  activity  of  the  church 
in  states,  provinces,  countries,  and  conti- 
nents around  the  world.  In  the  11  directo- 
ries of  the  yearbook,  users  will  find  several 
new  and  improved  features. 

Highlighted  in  the  “Directory  of  Urban 
and  Area  Organizations”  are  the  church- 
planting programs,  as  well  as  the  Afro- 
American,  Hispanic,  and  Native  American 
organizations. 

In  the  “Directory  of  Mennonite  Church 
Organizations,”  users  will  find  a new  entry 
on  “Regional  Mission  Boards”  listed  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  With  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education  are  listed  all 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  col- 
leges, and  seminaries  as  well  as  related 


councils.  These  were  previously  listed  in 
the  “Directory  of  Detailed  Listings.” 

New  ground  is  broken  in  the  reporting 
of  the  statistical  description  of  the  church 
in  its  congregational  life.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  congregational  and  confer- 
ence leaders,  the  tables  in  the  conference 
listings  and  in  the  statistical  directory  re- 
port for  the  first  time: 

• The  number  of  members  who  cur- 
rently participate  in  Mennonite  Church 
life,  but  are  affiliated  with  another  An- 
abaptist or  Christian  body. 

• The  number  of  members  and  leaders 
according  to  their  ethnic  background  as 
well  as  their  gender. 

• A detailed  report  of  churches  and  their 
membership  according  to  the  size  of  con- 
gregations. For  example,  this  table  indi- 
cates that  slightly  more  than  half  (689)  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  congregations  are 
composed  of  75  or  fewer  members.  There 
are  a total  of  1,144  congregations. 

•A  detailed  report  of  the  size  of  the 
community  in  which  members  live  reveals 
that  35  percent  (402)  of  the  congregations  are 
in  areas  whose  population  is  10,000  and  less. 
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Finally,  in  the  “Directory  of  Overseas 
Mennonite  Churches  and  Programs,”  the 
focus  has  changed  from  detailed  entries  of 
Mennonite  Church  programs  and  names  of 
workers  to  a comprehensive  inter-Menno- 
nite  listing  of  overseas  activities  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Council  of  International 
Ministries. 

Those  following  the  proposed  merger  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  will  find  the 
historical  article  “The  Concept  of  Co- 
logne” of  interest  to  them.  It  is  the  record 
of  understandings  which  led  to  the  merger 
of  European  Mennonites  (Swiss-South 
German  and  the  Low  Country  Dutch)  in 
1591.  Last  November  Leonard  Gross  and 
Jan  Gleysteen  translated  this  complete 
document  into  English.  It  is  published  in 
English  for  the  first  time  in  the  1990-91 
Mennonite  Yearbook. 

The  Yearbook  is  available  in  the  soft 
squareback  edition  for  $11.95,  plus  10  per- 
cent for  postage /handling  ($1.50  mini- 
mum), as  well  as  in  a spiral-bound  edition, 
especially  suitable  for  office  use,  for  $12.95, 
plus  10  percent  for  postage/handling  ($1.50 
minimum).  The  Yearbook  may  be  ordered 
directly  from  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683, 
or  purchased  from  Provident  bookstores. 


ASSEMBLY  12:  JULY  24-29 

Mennonites  urged 
to  pray  for  event 

From  Easter  to  the  concluding  service  of 
Assembly  12  of  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence there  are  105  days.  “We  call  the 
church  corporately  and  personally  to  let 
the  springboard  of  the  resurrection  launch 
us  to  hopeful  participation  in  God’s  pur- 
poses for  this  world  gathering,”  say  Gene 
and  Mary  Herr,  who  are  prayer  coordina- 
tors for  the  event. 

They  offer  ways  to  pray  for  Assembly  12: 

1.  Be  realistic.  You  may  well  forget  this 
in  four  days.  Create  some  reminder,  or 
maybe  several,  that  you  put  in  your  date 
book  or  at  eye  level  on  a mirror  to  refocus 
your  commitment. 

2.  Gather  some  pertinent  materials  about 
the  meeting.  Pray  for  those  named,  the 
hundreds  in  Winnipeg  who  are  hosts  and 
resources,  to  free  persons  for  attendance 
from  the  two-thirds  world.  A file  folder  can 
keep  this  at  hand  to  help  you  refocus 
awareness. 

3.  Allow  the  Spirit  to  stimulate  your  imag- 
ination into  the  need  you  are  to  pray  for 
concerning  this  gathering  at  this  moment. 
We  do  not  know  how  to  pray,  but  the  Spirit 
who  empowered  the  resurrected  Jesus 
prays  in  us.  So  our  prayer  is  not  askew  even 
if  all  we  do  is  say,  “Lord,  you  will  fulfill 
your  purposes  in  this  people.  Thank  you.” 


4.  You  can  bring  this  into  the  agenda  in 
corporate  settings.  Maybe  two  or  three  of 
you  can  meet  for  prayers  of  silent  listening 
and  petition  for  this  event. 

Also  needed  for  Assembly  12  are  volun- 
teers to  serve  as  hosts  and  hostesses  for 
prayer  centers  at  the  convention.  An 
around-the-clock  prayer  vigil  is  planned. 
The  volunteers  should  be  “people  of 
prayer”  who  will  be  present  in  the  prayer 
centers  for  periods  of  time  on  a regular 
basis  during  Assembly  12.  Skills  in  other 
languages  would  be  helpful. 

Interested  persons  should  contact  Gene 
and  Mary  Herr  at  1131  Dutch  Settlement, 
Three  Rivers,  MI  49093. 


French  Mennonite  helps 
MBM  maintain  presence 
in  Ivory  Coast 

The  appointment  of  a French  Mennonite 
to  an  assignment  in  Ivory  Coast  helps 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  maintain  an 
ongoing  presence  in  that  West  African 
country  in  the  wake  of  the  departure  of  two 
missionary  couples. 

Annelise  Goldschmidt  began  serving 
half-time  as  an  MBM  overseas  mission 
associate  in  January.  She  works  in  MBM’s 
documentation  and  resource  center  at  the 
Evangelical  Communication  Training  Cen- 
ter for  Africa,  located  in  the  capital  city  of 
Abidjan. 

Goldschmidt’s  other  half-time  assign- 
ment is  as  a secretary  at  the  evangelical 
center,  which  is  operated  by  French-speak- 
ing African  churches  and  foreign  mission 
agencies  in  West  Africa.  It  trains  Africans 
to  share  the  gospel  in  their  cultures. 

The  MBM  documentation  and  resource 
center  was  begun  by  missionaries  David 
and  Wilma  Shank  as  a collection  of  books 
and  materials  for  Mennonite  workers  in 
West  Africa.  The  collection  contains  infor- 
mation about  African  independent 
churches;  African  church  life  and  history; 
and  African  theology,  history,  culture,  ped- 
agogy, and  other  related  subjects. 

In  Protestant  circles,  the  collection  be- 
came one  of  the  best  in  Abidjan  for  orien- 
tation, research,  and  study.  The  ministry 


of  the  center  led  to  invitations  for  MBM 
missionaries  to  be  resource  people  for 
church  leaders  and  mission  agencies  and 
to  speak  in  various  West  African  settings. 

In  1988,  Shanks  negotiated  a short-term 
contract  with  the  evangelical  center  to 
house  MBM’s  documentation  and  resource 
center.  Goldschmidt  will  integrate  the 
MBM  collection  with  the  evangelical 
center’s  library,  will  continue  collecting 
resource  materials,  and  will  keep  up-to- 
date  on  religious  news  in  the  country. 

Goldschmidt’s  work  provides  a continu- 
ing presence  for  MBM  in  Ivory  Coast. 
After  10  years  in  that  country,  James  and 
Jeanette  Krabill  left  in  1988  for  one  year 
of  study  in  England,  followed  by  a current 
three-year  MBM  assignment  in  mission 
education  in  North  America.  They  plan  to 
return  to  Ivory  Coast  in  1992.  Shanks 
retired  in  1989  after  10  years  in  that  coun- 
try and  23  years  in  Belgium. 

Shanks  and  Krabills  related  to  the 
Harrist  Church  in  Ivory  Coast  and  other 
independent  churches  in  West  Africa.  But 
the  official  relationship  with  the  Harrist 
Church  ended  in  1988  at  the  initiative  of 
new  Harrist  leaders.  Informal  relationships 
have  not  ended,  however. 

“MBM  has  a long-term  commitment  to 
Ivory  Coast  whether  or  not  official  relation- 
ships with  the  Harrist  Church  resume  in 
the  future,”  said  James  Krabill.  “As  in  the 
past,  our  ongoing  purpose  is  not  to  create 
a Mennonite  Church,  but  to  provide  re- 
sources at  the  request  of  Christians,  pri- 
marily African  independent  church  lead- 
ers, to  help  them  grow  in  faith  and  prac- 
tice.” 

James  recently  completed  a doctorate  in 
African  studies  at  the  University  of  Bir- 
mingham in  England.  His  doctoral  disser- 
tation examined  the  content  of  250  Harrist 
hymns  composed  by  the  Dida  people  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century.  These  and  other 
hymns  are  now  in  four  hymnbooks  James 
helped  compile  and  publish  in  collabora- 
tion with  Dida  church  leaders.  Meanwhile, 
publication  is  being  planned  for  David 
Shank’s  1980  doctoral  dissertation  on  the 
life  and  thought  of  William  Wade  Harris, 
the  African  founder  of  the  Harrist  Church, 
in  easy-to-read  English  and  French  ver- 
sions. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


SO  yoo  SEE,  PO  NTlOS,  (rOD  DOESN'T 
CARE  WOW  SlAART  ONE  IS,  GOT 
WHETHER  ONE  HAS  f\  PERSO NkL 
RELATIONSHIP  WITH  win. 


HOW  AGOOT  THAT.  EVEN  ON 
JOD&NVENT  DAY  IT  WON'T  BE 
WOW  NOCW  YOO  KNOW  THAT 
COONTS  — B>OT  WWO  Yoo  KNOW. 
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Mennoscope 


Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  gave  1,500  grants 
totaling  $348,000  to  the  Mennonite  Church 

during  1989.  The  grants,  through  the  Sharing 
Fund  and  other  programs,  helped  meet  needs 
beyond  those  covered  by  MMA’s  health  and  life 
plans.  They  helped  pay  insurance  premiums, 
unpaid  medical  expenses,  adoption  costs,  burial 
expenses,  and  bills  related  to  accidents,  disabil- 
ities, or  disasters.  Many  of  the  grants  are  de- 
signed to  supplement  funds  raised  by  local 
congregations.  In  addition  to  the  Sharing  Fund, 
MMA  also  offered  grants  that  supported  well- 
ness education  and  mutual  aid  projects  in  con- 
gregations. 

The  coordinator  of  Christian  Peacemaker 
Teams  was  arrested  in  a protest  action  at 

the  El  Salvador  Consulate  in  Chicago  on  Mar. 
23.  Gene  Stoltzfus  and  five  other  local  activists 
staged  a pray-in  to  mark  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  murder  of  Oscar  Romero,  the  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  El  Salvador.  They  also  attempted  to 
present  a letter  to  the  consul  general  that  urged 
an  end  to  human-rights  abuses  in  that  country 
and  the  government’s  harassment  of  church 
workers.  The  police  were  summoned,  and  the 
six  were  charged  with  criminal  trespassing  and 
released  on  signature  bonds.  Christian  Peace- 
maker Teams,  based  in  Chicago,  is  an  effort 
supported  by  several  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
denominations. 

Southeast  Conference  plans  to  start  a 
church  in  the  North  Port/Port  Charlotte 
area  of  Florida.  The  effort,  to  start  this  sum- 
mer, will  be  led  by  David  and  Helen  Eshleman, 
who  have  been  church  planters  in  Elyria,  Ohio, 
for  the  past  six  years.  David  has  also  chaired  the 
Evangelism  Commission  of  Ohio  Conference. 
The  new  Florida  church-planting  project  is 
sponsored  by  Ashton  Mennonite  Church  of  Sar- 
asota and  the  conference’s  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Outreach. 

Violence  against  women  is  a pervasive 
problem  in  society  and  even  in  the  church, 

say  two  Mennonite  men  who  attended  an  ecu- 
menical conference  on  the  subject  recently  in 
Stoney  Point,  N.Y.  “I  became  aware  of  how 
unsafe  the  world  is  for  women,”  said  Clare 
Schumm,  who  is  the  family  life  resource  person 
for  the  Mennonite  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  churches.  Conference  participants 
looked  at  all  kinds  of  violence  against  women, 
including  rape  and  murder,  physical  and  emo- 
tional abuse,  and  institutional  discrimination. 
“As  men,  we  need  to  recognize  in  what  ways  we 
are  part  of  the  problem,”  said  Fred  Loganbill, 
who  works  with  Offender/Victim  Ministries  in 
Newton,  Kans.  Both  men  believe  there  is  silence 
and  even  denial  about  this  problem  among 
Mennonites.  They  hope  to  plan  a similar  event 
for  Mennonite  men  in  order  to  raise  the  aware- 
ness level. 

Mennonites  are  urged  to  watch  a television 
series  on  world  hunger  and  development 

which  will  air  on  Public  Broadcasting  Service  in 
May.  The  series,  called  Local  Heroes,  Global 
Changes,  is  designed  to  show  how  people  can 
help  shape  policies  to  end  world  hunger.  It  will 
be  telecast  four  Monday  evenings  starting  on 
May  7.  The  Interreligious  Coalition  for  Break- 
through on  Hunger  was  a consultant  for  the 
series.  Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  coalition.  A study  guide  and  a video 
cassette  are  available  for  $3  and  $8  (or  $10  for 
both)  from  the  coalition  at  Box  429,  Ellenwood, 
GA  30049;  phone  404-961-0102. 


Juggling  work  and  parenting. 

Titus  and  Linda  Peachey,  co-execu- 
tive secretaries  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section,  are 
pictured  reporting  to  the  MCC  U.S. 
Executive  Committee  last  fall.  Their 
daughter  Rachel  joined  them  at  the 
meeting  when  baby-sitting  arrange- 
ments failed.  Peacheys  and  another 
couple  working  at  MCC  headquarters 
in  Akron,  Pa.,  split  the  responsibili- 
ties of  one  full-time  job  so  they  can 
share  parenting  responsibilities.  Sev- 
eral other  MCC  employees  who  are 
married  each  work  half-time  jobs  for 
similar  reasons.  And  many  other  cou- 
ples serving  in  MCC  positions  in 
North  America  and  overseas  share 
jobs. 

Job  sharing  is  a possibility  for  any 
MCC  placement,  according  to  person- 
nel services  director  Bill  Loewen. 

“We  encourage  it  especially  for  coun- 
try representatives  and  program  coor- 
dinators because  it  provides 
flexibility  for  people  with  families 
and  because  many  of  these  jobs  are 
quite  demanding,”  says  Loewen.  “We 
also  feel  it’s  advantageous  when  peo- 
ple job-share  because  it  means  they 
bring  two  sets  of  skills  to  the  tasks.” 


“What’s  the  Christian  thing  to  do?”  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  answer  in  a world  that 
is  more  and  more  complex.  But  Goshen  College 
students  and  faculty  got  some  help  on  the  matter 
recently  from  this  year’s  Staley  Distinguished 
Christian  Scholar  Lectureship.  Toinette  Eu- 
gene, a professor  at  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary, discussed  Christian  values  in  relation  to 
“Sex,  Race,  and  the  God  of  Peace.”  She  urged 
her  listeners  to  find  ways  to  identify  with  op- 
pressed people  and  to  take  inspiration  from 
those  who  have  struggled  under  fire  for  justice. 

Four-day  Summer  Mediation  Skills  Insti- 
tutes are  being  offered  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  and 
Lombard,  111.,  by  Lombard  Mennonite  Peace 
Center.  Everyone  has  to  deal  with  conflict — and 


everyone  can  learn  to  deal  with  it  more  effec- 
tively, say  the  organizers.  The  first  institute  will 
be  June  5-8  at  Eighth  Street  Mennonite  Church 
in  Goshen.  The  second  is  Aug.  14-17  at  Lombard 
Mennonite  Church  in  suburban  Chicago.  More 
information  is  available  from  the  center  at  528 
E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL  60148;  phone  708- 
627-5310. 

The  official  “proceedings”  of  the  1989  Gen- 
eral Assembly  are  now  available.  Copies 
were  mailed  recently  to  the  delegates.  Addi- 
tional copies  are  available  for  $2.50  each  from 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board  at  421  S. 
Second  St.,  Suite  600,  Elkhart,  IN  46516. 

Correction:  The  full  name  of  the  girl  who  drew 
the  picture  featured  in  “Kate’s  Picture”  (Mar. 
20)  is  Kathryn  Nolt. 

New  appointments: 

• Richard  Miller,  associate  in  development, 
Goshen  College.  He  served  previously  for  one 
year  as  president  of  Culver  and  Troyer  Financial 
Services  in  nearby  Middlebury.  He  was  a staff 
person  at  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  for  10  years 
and  was  a teacher  before  that. 

• Philip  Lehman,  program  director,  Highland 
Retreat  Camp,  Bergton,  Va.,  starting  this  sum- 
mer. He  has  served  the  camp  the  past  eight  years 
as  a counselor,  pool  manager/lifeguard,  office 
manager,  and  treasurer. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Eldon  King  resigned  as  pastor  of  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Church,  Eureka,  111.,  recently.  He  will 
become  interim  minister  of  evangelism  for  Ohio 
Conference  on  May  1. 

•Larry  Rohrer  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Midway  Mennonite  Church,  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
on  Mar.  25.  He  served  previously  as  pastor  of 
Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Elida,  Ohio. 

•Don  Reber  became  interim  pastor  of 
Bonneyville  Mennonite  Church,  Bristol,  Ind.,  on 
Feb.  1.  He  will  serve  until  the  arrival  of  Herb 
Troyer  in  July. 

• Russell  Welty  became  interim  pastor  of  Dur- 
ham (N.C.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  1.  He  is 
a retired  General  Conference  Mennonite  pastor. 

Coming  events: 

•North  Fork  (Calif.)  CPS  Reunion,  June  9-12, 
at  Goshen  College.  This  is  for  World  War  II 
conscientious  objectors  who  were  part  of  Civil- 
ian Public  Service  in  North  Fork,  Calif.  More 
information  from  Sam  Yoder  at  Box  13,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219-533-3496. 

• Benefit  Auction,  May  11-12,  at  Kraybill  Men- 
nonite School,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.  The  annual  event, 
to  raise  money  for  the  school,  features  a quilt 
auction.  Other  items  are  for  sale  as  well.  More 
information  from  the  school  at  R.  1,  Box  234, 
Mount  Joy,  PA  17552;  phone  717-653-5236. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Service  Adventure  volunteers,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  starting  this  summer.  These 
are  11-month  assignments  for  ages  18-21.  The 
Service  Adventure  locations  are  Albany,  Oreg.; 
Champaign,  111.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Philippi, 
W.Va.;  and  Sarasota,  Fla.  The  experience  in- 
cludes service  work,  group  living,  a discipling 
component,  and  congregational  involvement. 
Contact  Jim  Derstine  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

• Director  of  YES  Discipleship  Training  Cen- 
ter, Baltimore,  Md.,  starting  in  September.  The 
center  prepares  young  people  for  short-term 
assignments  at  home  and  abroad  through  Youth 
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Evangelism  Service.  A college  degree  is  re- 
quired. Experience  in  youth  work  and  short- 
term missions  is  helpful.  Contact  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference  at  Box  369,  Gap,  PA  17527;  phone 
717-442-4791. 

• Accountant/administrative  assistant,  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  person 
would  serve  in  the  Finance  Department.  Contact 
Larry  Zook  at  Eastern  Board,  Box  128,  Salunga, 
PA  17538;  phone  717-898-2251. 

• Faculty  position  in  music,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College,  starting  in  the  fall.  The  person 
would  give  private  voice  instruction,  teach  music 
theory  and  appreciation,  and  possibly  direct  a 
vocal  ensemble.  A doctorate  is  preferred.  Minor- 
ities and  women  are  urged  to  apply.  Send 
resume  to  Lee  Snyder  at  EMC,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

•Instructor  in  speech/communication,  Bluff- 
ton  College,  starting  in  the  fall.  Qualifications 
include  an  advanced  degree  and  the  ability  to 
teach  public  speaking,  rhetoric,  mass  media,  and 
other  subjects.  Send  resume  to  Burton  Yost  at 
Bluffton  College,  Bluffton,  OH  45817. 

•Administrator,  Lakewood  Retreat,  Brooks- 
ville,  Fla.,  starting  this  summer.  Qualifications 
include  administrative  experience  and  the  abil- 
ity to  work  with  all  age-groups.  Some  financial 
skills  and  pastoral  experience  may  be  helpful. 
Send  resume  by  May  15  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors at  1951  Racimo  Dr.,  Sarasota,  FL  34240. 

• Teachers,  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  starting  in  the  fall. 
Needed  are  full-time  teachers  in  English  and 
special  education  and  a half-time  guidance  coun- 
selor. (The  latter  may  be  combined  with  a 
half-time  teaching  load.)  Also  needed  is  a year- 
book adviser  and  coaches  in  baseball,  soccer, 
and  cross-country.  Contact  Elaine  Moyer  at  the 
school,  1000  Forty  Foot  Rd.,  Lansdale,  PA 
19446;  phone  215-362-2675. 

•Librarian  and  dean  of  girls.  Western  Men- 
nonite High  School,  Salem,  Oreg.,  starting  in 
August.  These  are  two  different  positions.  Con- 


tact Bryan  Stauffer  at  the  school,  9045  Wallace 
Rd.,  NW,  Salem,  OR  97304;  phone  503-363-2000. 

•Mathematics  teacher,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite High  School,  starting  in  the  fall.  Contact 
Richard  Thomas  at  the  school,  2176  Lincoln 
Hwy.  East,  Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone  717- 
299-0436. 

• Language  arts/drama/Bible  teacher,  Eastern 
Mennonite  High  School,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
starting  in  the  fall.  Send  resume  to  David  Yoder 
at  the  school,  801  Parkwood  Dr.,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

•Teachers,  West  Fallowfield  Christian 
School,  Atglen,  Pa.,  starting  in  the  fall.  Needed 
are  teachers  in  music,  special  education,  and 
middle-school  grades.  Contact  Gary  Sensenig  at 
the  school,  Box  279,  Atglen,  PA  19310;  phone 
215-593-5011. 

• Clinician,  Philhaven  Hospital,  Mt.  Gretna, 
Pa.  This  is  for  an  outpatient  service  for  people 
with  mental-health  and  substance-abuse  prob- 
lems. The  person  should  have  a master’s  degree 
and  be  a certified  addictions  counselor.  Contact 
Joy  Garber  at  Philhaven,  Box  550,  Mt.  Gretna, 
PA  17064;  phone  717-270-2451. 

•Program/maintenance  staff  person,  Camp 
Andrews,  Holtwood,  Pa.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude maintenance/development  of  facilities, 
hosting  rental  groups,  and  developing/leading 
youth  activities.  Contact  Wesley  Nolt  at  the 
camp,  1226  Silver  Spring  Rd.,  Holtwood,  PA 
17532;  phone  717-284-2624. 

•Summer  staff,  Bethany  Birches  Camp, 
Plymouth,  Vt.,  July  1-Aug.  17.  Needed  are  coun- 
selors, a cook,  an  assistant  cook,  an  assistant 
program  director,  and  kitchen/maintenance 
workers.  Contact  James  Musser  at  Box  145, 
Bridgewater  Comers,  VT  05035;  phone  802-672- 
3488. 

Change  of  address:  Cindy  Brisler  to  B.P.  3468, 
Djibouti.  Eldon  King  from  Eureka,  111.,  to  551 
Tionesta  Dr.,  Dalton,  OH  44618;  phone  216-828- 
1004. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Beachy,  Lester  and  Lori  (Maust),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  third  son,  Kirk  Anthony,  Feb.  26. 

Behnfeldt,  Craig  and  Karleen  (Nafziger), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Heidi  Mae,  Mar.  16. 

Bell,  Rick  and  Lenora  (Yutzy),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  second  daughter,  Rachel  Marie,  Mar.  19. 

Brunk,  Craig  and  Shelly  (Landis),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Dillon  Tyler, 
Mar.  16. 

Casady,  Kim  and  Renee  (Albanese),  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Amy 
Lynn,  Mar.  16. 

Cressman,  David  and  Eva,  Wellesley,  Ont., 
fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Sara  Elizabeth, 
Mar.  7. 

Detweiler,  Randall  and  Joy  (Kauffman),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Kayci  Nicole,  Mar.  17. 

Escobar,  Jose  L.  and  Marlene  F.  Brubaker, 
Milwaukie,  Oreg.,  fifth  child,  Katherina  Faith, 
Jan.  9. 

Gehman,  Dale  and  Brenda  (Beyer),  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Jennifer  Dawn, 
Dec.  13. 

Gleeson,  Ed  and  Jennifer  (Snyder),  Fergus, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Alexander  Edward, 
Feb.  25. 

Good,  Jeff  and  Sherry,  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
second  son,  Steffen  Nathaniel,  Mar.  15. 

Gould,  Jon  and  Brenda  (Sommers),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Austin  Nathaniel,  Mar.  15. 

Graber,  Darrell  and  Michelle  (Coon),  Harlan, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Justin  Edwin,  Feb.  9. 

Haines,  Brad  and  Starley  (Bollinger),  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  second  son,  Brok  Roger,  Mar.  5. 

Harnish,  Robert  and  Carol  (Brunk),  Evans- 
ton, 111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jonathan  Brunk, 
Mar.  14. 

Hartzell,  Richard  and  Theresa  (Craig),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  third  son,  Joseph  Andrew,  Oct.  24. 

Heiser,  Dennis  and  Linda  (Harshberger),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Andrew  Joel, 
Jan.  19. 

Helmuth,  Glen  and  Deb  (Lankford),  Bremen, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Joel  Dallas,  Aug.  15. 

Kheshgi,  Omar  and  Janelle  (Landis),  Evans- 
ton, 111.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Tarik  Landis, 
Mar.  16. 

Lantz,  Don  and  Elaine  (Graber),  Waterloo, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Jordan  Lynae,  Feb.  21. 

Martin,  Dennis  and  Helen  (Gillespie),  West 
Montrose,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Katrina  Elizabeth,  Mar.  10. 

Miller,  Brent  and  Roma  (Martin),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joseph  Martin,  Feb. 
4. 

Miller,  Bryan  and  Jodi  (Derstine),  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  first  child,  Indigo  Rey,  Mar.  8. 

Miller,  Wayne  and  Barbara  (Nussbaum),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Marcus 
Wayne,  Mar.  14. 

Ruby,  Barry  and  Lorelie,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  first 
child,  Larissa  Shay,  Feb.  26. 

Sevison,  Gregory  and  Carmen  (Yoder),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  son,  Jonathan  Gary,  Mar.  20. 

Stichter,  Steve  and  Cindy  (Miller),  Etna 
Green,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Steph- 
anie Dawn,  Oct.  28. 

Wismer,  Scott  and  Robin,  Telford,  Pa.,  fourth 
child,  first  daughter,  Amber  Nicole,  Mar.  18. 

Yoder,  Mark  and  Marcy  (Lengacher),  Grabill, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Nikki  Leigh,  Feb.  7. 

Yoder,  Wayne  and  Belinda  (Seasholtz),  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Lane 
Elise,  Mar.  13. 

Zeigler,  Daniel  and  Lucinda  (Rice),  second 
child,  first  son,  Luke  Daniel,  Mar.  21. 


Tornado  demolishes  Hesston  College  president’s  house.  The  home  of  Hesston 
College  president  Kirk  Alliman  was  one  of  six  faculty  and  staff  homes  hit  by 
the  tornado  that  ripped  through  Hesston,  Kans.,  on  Mar.  13.  Pictured  is  aca- 
demic dean  Jim  Mininger  (third  from  left)  and  several  students  clearing  debris 
at  the  Alliman  home.  Alliman  and  his  family  are  living  temporarily  on  campus 
in  the  Center  for  Bible  Study,  which  was  previously  the  official  residence  of 
the  president. 
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Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Benner-Nunez.  Kendall  Benner,  Ambler, 
Pa.,  Ambler  cong.,  and  Clara  Nunez,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  by  Gerald  Clemmer,  Sept. 
23. 

Eby-Leichty.  Russell  Eby,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  and  Mary  Leichty, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Olive  cong.,  by  Russell  Krabill, 
Feb.  11. 

Gilmore-Oetzel.  Luke  Gilmore,  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  and  Lauri  Oetzel,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  both  of 
Groveland  cong.,  by  Jonathan  Yoder  and  Ken- 
neth Horning,  Mar.  3. 

Mah  Chung-Palmer.  Neville  Mah  Chung, 
New  York,  and  Megan  Palmer,  Ambler,  Pa., 
Ambler  cong.,  by  Barry  Wm.  Loop,  Mar.  17. 

Weldy-Friesen.  Alan  Weldy  and  Carla 
Friesen,  both  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  First  Men- 
nonite  cong.,  by  Robert  and  Margaret  Richer 
Smith,  Feb.  24. 

Yoder-Beck.  Todd  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and 
Michele  Beck,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Olive  cong.,  by 
Dale  Shenk,  Feb.  17. 


Obituaries 


Chupp,  Levi  S.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Barbara 
(Miller)  Chupp,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind., 
Dec.  25,  1909;  died  from  complications  of  cancer 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Mar.  2,  1990;  aged  80.  On 
Nov.  12,  1936,  he  was  married  to  Fanny 
Kauffman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Wilma  Gillette  and  Mary  Levitz),  3 
sons  (Elmer,  Daniel,  and  Edd),  14  grandchil- 
dren, 6 great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mary 
Miller),  and  2 brothers  (Samuel  and  Joseph).  He 
was  a member  of  Plato  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Shore  Mennonite 
Church  on  Mar.  6,  in  charge  of  Richard  Martin 
and  Jerry  Rodman;  interment  in  Shore  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Cressman,  Erma,  daughter  of  Levi  and 
Elmina  (Woolner)  Cressman,  was  born  in  Wa- 
terloo Twp.,  Ont.,  Nov.  17,  1913;  died  at  Cam- 
bridge Memorial  Hospital,  Mar.  12,  1990;  aged 
76.  Surviving  are  4 sisters  (Naomi  Cressman, 
Luanna  Wismer,  Aleda  Cassel,  and  Ruth 
Thomas),  and  one  brother  (Earl).  She  was  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Mar.  16,  in  charge 
of  Ann  Weber  and  Brice  Balmer;  interment  in 
First  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Geiser,  Allen,  son  of  Peter  and  Lydia 
(Steiner)  Geiser,  was  born  on  Apr.  19,  1907;  died 
of  cardiac  failure  at  Doctors  Hospital,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  Mar.  18,  1990;  aged  82.  On  Aug.  26,  1928, 
he  was  married  to  Orpha  Gerber,  who  died  on 
July  31,  1979.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Esther 
Lehman  and  Doris  Miller),  6 sons  (Amos,  Gil- 
bert, Sylvester,  Peter,  Daniel,  and  Ray),  26 
grandchildren,  10  great-grandchildren,  one  sis- 
ter (Pearl  Lehman),  and  one  brother  (Melvin). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons  (Nathan 
and  Frank),  2 granddaughters,  3 brothers 
(Leeman,  Tilman,  and  Lester),  and  one  sister 
(Emma).  He  was  a member  of  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church,  where  a memorial  service  was  held  on 
Mar.  21,  in  charge  of  Bill  Detweiler;  interment 
in  Kidron  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Kennell,  Robert  G.,  son  of  John  E.  and 
Martha  (Garber)  Kennell,  was  born  in  Eureka, 
111.,  Dec.  8,  1926;  died  at  DeKalb,  111.,  Mar.  7, 


1990;  aged  63.  On  Dec.  25,  1946,  he  was  married 
to  Betty  Gerber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (David  and  Tom),  one  daughter  (Joan 
Hershberger),  7 grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Chester  W.).  He  was  a member  of  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Church,  where  a memorial  service 
was  held  on  Mar.  10,  in  charge  of  Eldon  King 
and  Rick  Troyer;  interment  in  Roanoke  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Miller,  Nora  H.  Groff,  daughter  of  Emman- 
uel and  Susan  (Herr)  Groff,  was  born  in  New 
Danville,  Pa.,  Jan.  16,  1904;  died  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Mar.  6,  1990;  aged  86.  On  Nov.  14,  1929,  she 
was  married  to  Andrew  N.  Miller,  who  died  on 
Oct.  21,  1985.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (David  G., 
Andrew  G.,  and  Daniel  G.),  and  one  daughter 
(Ruth  Ann  Reitz).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (John  G.).  She  was  a member  of 
Erisman  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Mar.  10,  in  charge  of  H. 
Howard  Witmer,  Chester  I.  Kurtz,  and  Robert 
A.  Martin;  interment  in  Erisman  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Nofziger,  Lawrence,  son  of  William  B.  and 
Clara  (Beck)  Nofziger,  was  born  in  Fulton  Co., 
Ohio,  Feb.  12,  1918;  died  at  his  home  on  Mar. 
16,  1990;  aged  72.  On  Nov.  19,  1939,  he  was 
married  to  Grace  Lugbill,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  5 sisters  (Orpha  Nofziger,  Berneda 
Stuckey,  Ada  Stuckey,  Marjorie  Short,  and  Vir- 
ginia Nofziger).  He  was  a member  of  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  20,  in  charge  of  Ellis  Croyle  and 
Ross  Miller;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Risser,  Treva  Lucille,  daughter  of  William 
H.  and  Lulu  (Nusbaum)  Risser,  was  born  in 
Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.,  July  17,  1922;  died  at  Foun- 
tainview  Place,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  8,  1990;  aged 
67.  Surviving  is  one  brother  (Devon).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  (Walter).  She 
was  a member  of  Olive  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  11,  in 
charge  of  Dale  Shenk;  interment  in  Olive  West 
Cemetery. 

Roth,  Daniel  W.,  son  of  Nicolas  D.  and  Mary 
(Wagler)  Roth,  was  born  in  Tavistock,  Ont.,  May 
16,  1899;  died  of  a stroke  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec. 
15,  1989;  aged  90.  On  Nov.  8,  1924,  he  was 
married  to  Susie  Miller,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Howard  and  Claron),  one 
daughter  (Joyce  Roth),  6 grandchildren,  4 great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Amos),  and  3 sisters 
(Nancy  Reigsecker,  Sarah  Bontrager,  and  Lydia 
Schwartzentruber).  He  was  a member  of  Emma 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  18,  in  charge  of  John  C.  Murray 
and  Etril  Leinbach;  interment  in  Miller  Ceme- 
tery. 

Shantz,  Stanley,  son  of  Addison  and 
Priscella  (Devitt)  Shantz,  was  born  in  Guernsey, 
Sask.,  May  23,  1914;  died  at  the  K-W  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Mar.  1,  1990;  aged  75.  He  was 
married  to  Fern  Burkhart,  who  died  in  1979.  On 
Apr.  6,  1985,  he  was  married  to  Kathryn  Yoder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Calvin, 
Nelson,  and  Melvin),  one  daughter  (Elinor 
Gingerich),  6 grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Ar- 
nold and  Lyle).  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
and  served  the  following  congregations:  Sharon, 
Holyrood,  Baden-Geiger,  and  First  Mennonite 
in  Vineland.  He  also  served  as  interim  pastor  for 
a number  of  congregations.  He  was  a member 
of  Wilmot  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  3,  in  charge  of  Jean 
Goulet;  spring  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Slabach,  Myron  D.,  son  of  Albert  C.  and 
Mary  Irene  (Zuercher)  Slabach,  was  born  in 
Dover,  Ohio,  in  1955;  died  at  University  Hospi- 
tal, Columbus,  Ohio,  from  injuries  sustained  in 
an  accident  at  work,  Mar.  16,  1990;  aged  34.  On 
Oct.  14,  1978,  he  was  married  to  Eva  Yoder,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Kimberly 
and  Eric),  his  father  and  stepmother  (Albert  and 


Bertha  Slabach),  one  sister  (Gloria  Mullet),  and 
his  grandmother  (Mary  Slabach).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  his  mother  and  a brother.  He 
was  a member  of  Longenecker  Mennonite 
Church.  A memorial  service  was  held  at  Walnut 
Creek  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  19,  in  charge 
of  Alvin  Kanagy  and  Wilmer  Hartman;  inter- 
ment in  Walnut  Creek  Church  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Ada  Marie  Stauffer,  daughter  of 
Joseph  G.  and  Katie  (Reil)  Stauffer,  was  bom 
in  Milford,  Nebr.,  June  3,  1909;  died  of  heart 
failure  at  Seward,  Nebr.,  Mar.  13,  1990;  aged  80. 
On  Dec.  22,  1927,  she  was  married  to  Clarence 
Stutzman,  who  died  in  1978.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Delores  Nisly,  Eileen  Roth,  and 
Sharon),  2 sons  (Willis  and  Jerry),  19  grandchil- 
dren, 13  great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Wilton 
and  Phillip),  and  3 sisters  (Lillie  Springer, 
Taphena  Jantzi,  and  Ruby  Mast).  She  was  a 
member  of  East  Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  17,  in 
charge  of  Ed  Wenger,  Bill  Saltzman,  and  Lloyd 
Gingerich;  interment  in  East  Fairview  Ceme- 
tery. 

Wenger,  John  Eldon,  son  of  Chester  A.  and 
Salome  (Christophel)  Wenger,  was  born  at 
Cullem,  111.,  Dec.  5,  1911;  died  at  St.  Charles 
Manor,  Luling,  La.,  Feb.  25,  1990;  aged  78.  On 
Apr.  12,  1936,  he  was  married  to  Esther  Moyer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  are  one  daugh- 
ter (Mary  L.  Orlans),  one  son  (John  Carl),  5 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mabel  Hackman). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (James 
Eldon),  and  one  grandson.  He  was  a member  of 
Des  Allemands  Mennonite  Church,  where  he 
served  as  pastor  from  1937  to  1977.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Des  Allemands  on  Feb.  28, 
in  charge  of  Robert  O.  Zehr,  George  C.  Reno, 
and  Marvin  LeBlanc;  interment  in  Des  Al- 
lemands Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  John  O.  Norris 
in  the  March  20  issue,  the  correct  date  of  death 
should  have  been  Feb.  19,  1990.  The  Florida 
pastor’s  name  is  Howard  Schmitt,  not  Schmidt. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Churchwide  Youth  Council,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Apr.  19-24 
Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  22 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission  Leaders 
Meeting,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  22-25 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Apr.  29 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 

3- 4 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
May  4-5 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly,  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  May  4-6 

Franconia  Conference  spring  assembly,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  May  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference,  May  5-6 
Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
May  12 

Mennonite  Church  Historical  Committee,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
15-16 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  commencement,  Irwin,  Ohio,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  19 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  1 

North  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn., 
June  1-3 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June 

4- 5 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  June  7-9 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Money  problems,  volunteer  burnout 
plague  shelter  programs 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  is  being  forced  to  dramatically 
reshuffle  budget  allocations  as  the  effects 
of  dwindling  federal  and  state  funds  for  the 
hungry  and  homeless  are  felt.  But  along 
with  the  mounting  monetary  problems  that 
plague  food  pantries  and  emergency  shel- 
ters, there  are  hints  of  a potentially  even 
more  disquieting  problem  for 
Lutherans  and  other  churches  involved  in 
such  programs — the  “burnout”  of  program 
volunteers  who  have  served  countless 
hours  without  pay.  This  is  the  experience 
of  other  denominational  bodies,  as  well, 
according  to  a National  Council  of 
Churches  official  directly  involved  in  is- 
sues of  hunger  and  shelter. 

Mary  Cooper,  who  heads  the  NCC’s 
Washington  office,  said  denominational 
food  and  shelter  budgets  are  being  pressed 
to  the  limit — a continuing  legacy,  she  said, 
of  the  Reagan  administration’s  decision  in 
the  early  1980s  to  shift  the  burden  of  social 
programs  from  the  public  to  the  private 
sector.  She  said  the  endurance  of  volun- 
teers are  also  being  pressed  to  the  limit. 
She  has  gotten  reports  that  in  some  long- 
standing programs  new  volunteers  seem 
not  to  be  stepping  forward  to  supplement 
the  older  volunteer  corps. 

Religious  broadcasters  looking  to 
Soviet  Union  for  new  market 

Religious  broadcasters  suffering  from 
falling  ratings  and  dwindling  public  confi- 
dence in  North  America  are  turning  their 
eyes  toward  a new  market — the  Soviet 
Union.  Two  prominent  televangelists, 
Robert  Schuller  and  Pat  Robertson,  have 
announced  new  Soviet  ventures,  and  oth- 
ers are  clearly  interested  in  penetrating  the 
Soviet  bloc  in  the  age  of  glasnost  (open- 
ness) and  perestroika  (restructuring). 

Schuller  delivered  a 15-minute  sermon 
on  Soviet  TV  on  Christmas  Day  that  was 
seen  by  200  million  people.  He  said  he  will 
soon  be  delivering  more  broadcasts  and 
copies  of  his  book,  The  Be  Happy  Attitudes, 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  He  said  his  friend  and 
industrialist  Armand  Hammer  negotiated 
the  opportunities  with  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. Robertson  said  he  has  received  per- 
mission to  open  a Ministry  Center  in 
Moscow  to  distribute  Bibles,  tracts,  litera- 
ture, and  videos.  He  said  his  TV  program 
Superhook,  a cartoon  series  based  on  the 
Old  Testament,  is  “the  first  Western  reli- 
gious program  to  air  regularly  in  the  Soviet 
Union.” 


Recently,  Trans  World  Radio  announced 
that  it  had  become  the  first  Western  radio 
station  to  receive  permission  from  Soviet 
officials  to  set  up  radio  facilities  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  facilities  will  include  at 
least  three  studios,  a mobile  recording 
vehicle,  and  several  portable  recording 
units.  Trans  World  will  work  with  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
producing  shows  with  Soviet  input.  Trans 
World  Radio  has  been  broadcasting  42 
hours  a week  into  the  Soviet  Union  from 
its  base  in  Monaco. 


Cuomo  and  bishop  exchange  sharp 
words  over  abortion  policy 

The  governor  of  New  York  and  an  aux- 
iliary Roman  Catholic  bishop  exchanged 
sharply  worded  views  recently  on  abortion, 
hell,  and  public  policy.  The  exchange  of 
comments  is  the  latest  round  of  a contin- 
uing theological-political  dispute  over  the 
issue  of  abortion  and  the  role  of  elected 
Catholic  officials  in  supporting  public  pol- 
icy at  odds  with  church  teaching. 

In  a response  to  Bishop  Austin  Vaughan, 
who  warned  him  that  his  support  for  abor- 
tion rights  put  him  at  risk  of  “going  to  hell,” 
Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  said  that  politicians, 
like  bishops,  would  be  judged  “by  a higher 
and  wiser  power.”  Vaughan  said  Cuomo  is 
a “Sunday  Catholic”  who  is  supporting  “an 
unspeakable  crime.” 

An  auxiliary  bishop  under  Cardinal  John 
O’Connor  in  the  New  York  Archdiocese, 
Vaughan  made  the  comments  from  Albany 
County  Jail  where  he  was  serving  a 15-day 
sentence  for  blocking  access  to  an  abortion 
clinic  a year  ago.  He  is  reportedly  the 
highest  ranking  Catholic  cleric  arrested  for 
antiabortion  protests. 

Condoms  with  counseling:  moral  and 
defensible,  says  college  president 

The  president  of  a small  church-related 
college  in  Pennsylvania  calls  his  decision 
to  make  contraceptives  available  to  its 
students  who  agree  to  personal  counseling 
“a  moral  and  defensible  position.”  While 
Gettysburg  College  is  the  third  of  four 
Lutheran  colleges  in  Pennsylvania  to  pro- 
vide condoms  for  their  students  in  one  way 
or  another,  the  move  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion because  of  reports  of  opposition  from 
some  members  of  the  school’s  board. 

The  move  was  recommended  by  the 
Student  Life,  Health,  and  Religious  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  board  after  a two-year 
study.  Under  the  new  policy,  counseling, 
health  education,  and  contraceptives  are 
“integral  parts  of  the  total  program,”  said 
interim  president  Charles  Anderson.  While 
the  details  are  yet  to  be  worked  out,  the 
campus  health  service  would  be  the  dis- 
tributor. 


At  least  “a  half-dozen”  financial  support- 
ers of  the  college  are  opposed  to  the 
decision,  according  to  board  member  Wil- 
liam Sunderman.  Noting  that  other  col- 
leges, religiously  affiliated  and  secular, 
“have  not  succumbed  to  this  trend,”  Sun- 
derman called  the  new  policy  “ridiculous.” 


Three  homosexuals  ordained 
in  defiance  of  Lutheran  Church 

Members  of  two  San  Francisco  Lutheran 
congregations  tearfully  watched  as  two  les- 
bians and  one  gay  man  were  ordained  as 
their  ministers  recently.  The  drama  of  the 
ceremonies  was  heightened  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  ordinations  may  well  lead  to 
expulsion  of  the  congregations  from  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
As  they  were  about  to  be  ordained,  Jeff 
Johnson,  Phyllis  Zillhard,  and  Ruth  Frost 
took  defiant  stances.  Johnson  called 
church  opposition  to  his  ordination  “a 
violation  and  an  affront  to  my  community.” 
The  two  congregations,  St.  Francis  Lu- 
theran Church  and  First  United  Lutheran 
Church,  voted  to  “call”  the  three  people  to 
ministry  even  though  the  congregations 
expected  possible  expulsion.  St.  Francis  is 
located  in  a predominately  gay  neighbor- 
hood and  has  a largely  gay  membership, 
but  First  United  is  in  a more  conservative 
area  with  few  gay  people. 


Religious  leaders,  Secretary  of  State 
weigh  El  Salvador  options 

U.S.  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  III, 
in  a recent  meeting  with  religious  leaders, 
expressed  support  for  the  role  of  religious 
workers  in  El  Salvador  but  dismissed  sug- 
gestions that  cutting  U.S.  military  aid  to 
the  war-torn  Central  American  nation 
would  hasten  an  end  to  conflict.  Attending 
the  35-minute  session  were  the  chief  offi- 
cials of  several  leading  mainline  Protestant 
churches  and  representatives  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Jewish  communities,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  and  two 
small  Protestant  denominations. 

Although  the  Bush  administration  sup- 
ports continued  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor, Baker  noted,  the  administration 
endorses  the  concept  of  negotiations  me- 
diated by  the  U.N.  secretary  general.  Don- 
ald Miller,  general  secretary  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  told  Baker  that  religious 
workers  in  El  Salvador  feel  that  merely 
supporting  a negotiated  settlement  puts 
their  lives  in  danger.  In  general,  delegation 
members  contended,  there  is  a failure  on 
the  part  of  Salvadoran  officials  to  distin- 
guish between  church  support  for  the  poor 
and  support  for  the  leftist  rebels,  so  that 
the  religious  community  is  often  viewed  as 
being  aligned  with  the  rebels  and  targeted 
as  an  enemy  of  the  government. 
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Baa  i-riaay 


Can  ANYONE  TELL  ME  why  we  refer  to  the 
day  of  Jesus’  crucifixion  as  “Good”  Friday?  Why 
not  call  it  “Bad”  Friday  or  “Sad”  Friday  or  even 
“Mad”  Friday?  Why  not  just  skip  the  Friday 
scene  and  embrace  the  glorious  news  of  “Glad” 
Sunday?  Skip  it?  We  can’t!  There  is  no  resurrec- 
tion Sunday  without  a crucifixion  Friday.  The 
speaker  at  a workshop  that  I attended  recently 
described  the  difference  between  the  stance  of  a 
hugger  and  that  of  a boxer.  The  boxer  crouches 
low  with  hands  curled,  not  fists,  ready  to  defend 
himself  from  anyone  that  gets  too  close.  The  hug- 
ger stands  with  hands  outstretched,  ready  to  wel- 
come others  into  his  space.  The  boxer’s  stance 
is  one  of  mistrust,  protecting  himself  from  risk. 
The  hugger’s  stance  is  one  of  openness,  making 
himself  vulnerable  to  others. 

Jesus  was  a hugger.  He  had  a stance  of  open- 
ness that  embraced  acceptance  and  healing.  It 
was  a stance  of  risk  and  vulnerability  that 
touched  the  lives  of  many  people.  But  it’s  also  a 
stance  that  gets  people  killed.  And  Jesus  de- 
clared that  if  we  want  to  be  his  disciples  then 


we  too  must  pick  up  the  cross,  that  is,  take  the 
hugger  stance  of  stretching  out  our  arms  and 
making  ourselves  vulnerable.  Jesus  is  asking  us 
to  give  up  our  boxer  stance  not  because  he 
wants  us  to  suffer  without  cause,  but  because  he 
knows  that  before  there  is  a resurrection,  there 
is  a crucifixion.  In  order  to  be  filled  by  the  pres- 
ence and  power  of  his  Spirit,  we  must  first 
empty  ourselves. 

There  is  usually  a sense  of  panic  in  letting  go, 
in  giving  up,  in  being  silent  before  God.  But 
clinging  to  the  safety  of  our  past  experiences, 
our  past  worldview,  and  our  past  attitudes  is  sin 
and  leads  eventually  to  death.  On  the  other 
hand,  “letting  go  and  letting  God”  opens  the 
door  to  a resurrection  and  a new  life.  So  before 
we  celebrate  Easter  Sunday,  let’s  discover  the 
depth  of  Good  Friday;  before  we  bask  in  the  res- 
urrection, let’s  suffer  the  pain  of  crucifying  the 
old  self.  For  until  we  face  the  depths  of  our  emp- 
tiness, we  have  no  room  for  the  fullness  of  a new 
birth. — Calvin  King,  pastor,  South  Hutchinson 
(Kansas)  Mennonite  Church 


The  peace  of  Jesus 


In  JOHN  14:27  Jesus  is  found  giving  good-bye  to 
his  disciples.  “Shalom,”  or  peace,  was  a conven- 
tional farewell  among  the  Jews.  But  Jesus  was 
concerned  that  this  should  not  be  just  a conven- 
tional good-bye;  “not  as  the  world  gives  do  I 
give  to  you.” 

Jesus  lived  in  a time  of  peace.  The  peace  of 
his  time  has  been  called  “Pax  Romana.”  It  was  a 
peace  similar  to  what  we  find  throughout  the 
world  today,  a peace  based  on  conquest  and  op- 
pression of  the  underclasses.  Klaus  Wengst  de- 
scribes the  contrast  between  these  two  peaces  in 
his  book  Pax  Romana  and  the  Peace  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Fortress  Press,  1987). 

The  Roman  peace  was  ultimately  based  on 
domination  by  the  army.  “For  non-Romans  [the 
Pax  Romana]  amounted  to  servitude,  though 
with  the  spheres  of  freedom  which  were  allowed 
them”  (p.  24).  However  the  upper  classes  in  the 
occupied  territories  were  seen  as  fellow  support- 
ers of  the  system.  “Roman  peace  guaranteed  the 
preservation  of  the  existing  order  and  therefore 
the  continuation  of  the  states  of  the  indigenous 
upper  classes”  (p.  26). 


Jesus  was  not  included  among  those  of  the 
upper  class.  Thus  he  had  to  come  to  terms  with 
his  status  as  one  subjected  to  servitude.  How 
did  Jesus  respond?  Jesus,  says  Wengst,  not  only 
rejected  the  violence  of  the  Zealots.  He  also  re- 
jected what  Wengst  describes  as  the  peace 
party,  “those  who  had  made  their  peace  with  the 
existing  circumstances”  (p.61).  Instead,  he 
sought  to  organize  an  alternative  response,  one 
which  provided  hope  to  the  hopeless  and  power 
to  the  powerless,  but  not  with  the  usual  violent 
or  exploitive  methods.  “He  does  not  wage  armed 
warfare  against  the  powerful  authorities  but 
raises  up  the  helpless  and  lives  out  with  them 
an  alternative  to  the  existing  order”  (p.  68).  As 
for  enemies,  he  taught  “the  practice  of  love  of 
the  enemy  which  seeks  an  end  of  enmity,  but 
not  the  end  of  the  enemy”  (p.  69). 

For  this  he  was  crucified.  But  as  Paul  asserts 
in  Philippians  2:9,  the  ultimate  result  was  that 
“God  has  highly  exalted  him.”  It  is  this  exalta- 
tion which  we  celebrate  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Yet  even  today  his  alternative  approach 
makes  people  uneasy. — Daniel  Hertzler 


How  are  things  at  home? 


By  David  Eshleman 

During  the  east  Africa  revival,  when 
Christians  met,  they  asked  each  other  two  ques- 
tions: “How  is  it  between  you  and  God?”  and 
“How  is  it  between  you  and  your  spouse?”  As 
we  start  the  ’90s  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  and 
one  another  these  questions.  This  article  will 
focus  on  the  second  question,  “How  are  things 
at  home?” 

Our  church  families,  and  likely  our  blood  fami- 
lies, are  affected  almost  daily  by  divorce  and  the 


breakup  of  the  home.  James  and  Phyllis  Alsdurf, 
in  the  article  “Battered  into  Submission”  in 
Christianity  Today  (June  16,  1989),  state,  “One 
can  conservatively  estimate  that  for  every  60 
married  women  in  a church,  10  suffer  emotional 
and  verbal  abuse,  and  two  or  three  will  be  physi- 
cally abused  by  their  husbands.” 

The  Bible  offers  much  help  for  making  our 
homes  all  that  God  intends  them  to  be.  Come 
with  me  to  Ephesians  5.  I expect  most  women 
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to  submit  to  the  husband,  while  the  husband 
does  not  need  to  submit  to  the  wife.  Thus  many 
conclude  that  Paul  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
the  wife,  when  in  fact  the  opposite  is  true. 

The  verb  “submit”  is  not  found  in  the  Greek 
text  in  verse  22.  This  supports  the  fact  that 
verses  21  and  22  are  connected.  The  literal 
Greek  reads:  “being  subject  to  one  another  in 
the  fear  of  Christ,  the  wives  to  their  own  hus- 
bands as  to  the  Lord.”  We  are  to  submit  to  one 
another  as  verse  21  states.  Mutual  submission  is 
explicitly  taught. 

Seeing  these  verses  in  the  larger  context  is 
helpful.  In  verse  18,  we  are  not  to  be  drunk  but 
rather  we  are  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.  This  is 
the  key  to  living  in  healthy  mutual  submission. 
We  must  have  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  us  if  we 
are  to  have  the  homelife  God  intends.  Our 
human  efforts  and  wisdom  will  not  be  sufficient. 
This  is  why  Paul  repeatedly  reminds  us  to  walk 
and  live  in  the  Spirit. 

The  apostle  then  lists  some  results  of  being 
filled  with  God’s  Holy  Spirit:  we  are  people  of 
joy  (v.  19),  we  are  thankful  people  (v.  20),  and 
we  are  people  who  practice  submission  (v.  21). 
We  submit  because  Christ  is  our  Lord. 

The  apostle  then  moves  from  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  submission  (v.  21)  to  a specific 
application  in  the  marriage  relationship  (w.  22- 
33).  In  marriage  there  needs  to  be  mutual  sub- 
mission: the  husband  to  the  wife  and  the  wife  to 
the  husband. 


Ephesians  5,  properly 
interpreted,  will  go  a long  way 
in  helping  to  heal  the  broken- 
ness of  family  life  in  our  time. 

are  less  than  enthusiastic  about  turning  to  this 
passage,  but  I believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  mis- 
understood passages  in  the  Bible. 

Begin  at  the  right  place.  Paul  begins  the 
subject  of  the  home  with  verse  21,  not  verse  22. 
Verse  21  says,  “Submit  to  one  another  out  of 
reverence  for  Christ.”  Many  worship  liturgies  on 
the  home  omit  this  verse.  Many  English  Bibles 
have  both  a paragraph  break  and  a subject  head- 
ing between  these  two  verses.  Separating  verses 
21  and  22  could  lead  us  to  think  that  the  wife  is 
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No  hierarchy  in  marriage.  There  is  no  hier- 
archy if  there  is  mutual  submission  and  Calvary 
love.  The  husband  is  not  over  the  wife  or  vice 
versa.  Throughout  these  verses  Paul  uses  the 
analogy  of  Christ  and  the  church  as  the  model 
for  the  husband-wife  relationship  (v.  32). 

Christ  gave  himself  for  the  church  (v.  25).  Did 
he  do  that  when  we  were  nice,  wonderful  peo- 
ple? No,  when  we  were  his  enemies.  Husbands 
need  to  love  their  wives  when  they  are  less  than 
we  desire.  This  sacrificial  love  means  that  the 
husband  leads  by  “washing  his  wife’s  feet.” 

This  may  mean  changing  the  baby’s  diaper 
when  the  baby  has  diarrhea.  It  may  mean  wash- 
ing the  dishes,  making  meals,  or  assisting  in 
other  household  chores.  We  lead  by  serving,  not 
demanding  our  “rights.” 

Jesus  didn’t  say,  “I  am  the  Son  of  God,  so  you 
must  do  thus  and  so.”  Neither  did  he  say,  “I 
don’t  have  to  suffer  with  you.”  He  laid  aside  his 
rights  and  took  the  form  of  a slave — that’s  what 
husbands  are  called  to  do. 

The  husband’s  love  is  a purifying  love  (w.  26- 
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27).  Paul  is  likely  referring  to  baptism,  which 
symbolized  a cleansing  and  purifying  of  one’s 
life.  The  husband’s  love  is  like  Christ’s  love;  it 
brings  out  the  best  in  his  spouse.  Does  your  love 
purify  your  spouse? 

It  is  a caring  love.  “In  this  same  way,  hus- 
bands ought  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bod- 
ies. He  who  loves  his  wife  loves  himself.  After 
all,  no  one  ever  hated  his  own  body,  but  he 
feeds  and  cares  for  it,  just  as  Christ  does  the 
church”  (w.  28-29).  Real  love  cherishes  the  one 
it  loves  just  as  it  cherishes  its  own  body. 

It  is  an  unbreakable  love.  “For  this  reason  a 
man  will  leave  his  father  and  mother  and  be 
united  to  his  wife  and  the  two  will  become  one 
flesh”  (v.  31).  The  husband  is  united  to  his  wife 
as  the  members  of  his  body  are  united  to  each 
other.  There  is  the  clear  break  with  the  parents 
so  the  two  can  join  together  in  loving  service  to 
Christ  their  Lord. 

Building  up  one  another.  Naturally,  the  wife 
is  also  to  submit  (w.  22-23).  It  is  interesting  that 
Paul  takes  two  verses  to  speak  to  the  wife  and 
many  verses  to  speak  to  the  husband.  Marriage 
is  mutual  submission.  There  is  no  work  too  hard, 
no  sacrifice  too  great,  no  involvement  too  de- 
manding for  the  husband  or  wife  who  loves  like 
Christ.  Marriage  is  give  and  take.  Marriage  is  lov- 
ing to  the  point  of  laying  down  one’s  life.  It  is 
giving  up  and  giving  in.  It  is  not  to  be  a war  of 
the  egos  but  a building  up  of  one  another  so 
each  can  be  all  that  God  intends  us  to  be. 

A godly  husband  encourages  his  wife  to  de- 
velop and  use  her  giftedness  to  the  full.  Christ, 
of  course,  does  the  same  for  us.  A godly  woman 
encourages  her  husband.  Together  they  are  a se- 
cure team  encouraging  each  other  in  all  aspects 
of  fife.  Jesus  gives  countless  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  us  as  his  bride-to-be. 

When  the  husband  loves,  as  is  outlined  in  this 
passage,  his  leadership  will  be  cherished  by  a 
wife  who  has  come  under  Christ’s  lordship.  This 
Christlike  servant  leadership  is  necessary  for 
strong,  secure  homes. 

Marriage  is  taking  time  to  listen  to  each  other. 
If  the  husband  will  not  live  under  the  authority 
of  Christ,  the  wife  will  have  a most  difficult  time 
respecting  her  husband  and  vice  versa.  Don’t  ex- 
pect your  child  to  listen  to  you  unless  you  listen 
to  each  other.  Unless  a child  sees  that  you  obey 
God  and  respect  authority,  he  or  she  will  not 
obey  or  respect  authority. 

When  a strong,  highly  gifted  wife  is  married  to 
a more  passive  husband,  she  can  still  follow  the 
teaching  of  Paul.  A strong,  gifted  wife  can  en- 
courage her  husband  to  give  leadership,  espe- 
cially in  spiritual  matters.  This  may  take  a 
lifetime  of  conscious  effort  on  her  part.  She  can 
ask  her  husband  to  lead  them  in  Bible  reading 
and  prayer. 

When  children  come  to  her  with  questions,  she 
will  frequently  remind  them  that  she  will  discuss 
this  with  their  father,  who  has  good  judgment, 


Most  women  are  less  than 
enthusiastic  about  turning  to 
this  passage,  but  I believe  it  is 
one  of  the  most  misunderstood 
passages  in  the  Bible. 

and  together  they  will  relay  the  answer.  Like- 
wise, financial  decisions  are  worked  at  together. 

It  doesn’t  matter  who  keeps  the  books. 

‘Daddy  is  coming  home!’  When  our  children 
were  small  and  I was  away,  Helen  would  say  ex- 
citedly to  the  children,  “Daddy  is  coming 
home!”  She  met  me  at  the  door  with  the  little 
ones  in  her  arms.  The  children  and  I will  remem- 
ber those  joyous  moments  for  life. 

In  situations  where  the  husband  or  wife  is  not 
a Christian,  the  Christian  spouse  will  need  to  af- 
firm the  partner  with  loving  acts  of  service  and 
words  of  encouragement.  The  Christian  will 
need  much  support  and  prayer  from  the  church 
family  in  order  to  live  in  peace. 

Mutual  submission  is  one  important  aspect  of 
a healthy  Christ-centered  home.  This  biblical 
principle  of  Ephesians  5,  properly  interpreted, 
will  go  a long  way  in  helping  to  heal  the  broken- 
ness of  family  life  in  our  time.  Joy  comes  when 
we  all  learn  to  practice  loving  submission.  ^ 
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I’d  rather  be 

by  Martin  W.  Lehman 

ETER  THE  FISHERMAN  was  to  become  a 
“fisher  of  men,”  Jesus  said.  And  Peter  prepared 
for  the  new  vocation  with  enthusiasm.  He  liked 
the  rugged  life.  Peter  was  first  in  line  when  the 
disciples  filed  after  Jesus.  Peter  usually  spoke 
first,  not  always  after  Jesus.  Jesus  accepted 
Peter’s  leadership  among  the  disciples — and  his 
foibles. 

But  now  all  that  was  over.  Jesus  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  crucified.  He  seemed  to  know  it 
was  coming  and  invited  it.  And  in  the  crucible  of 
the  trial  of  Jesus,  Peter  had  lost  all  confidence. 

Lost  their  nerve.  Peter  was  not  the  first  to 
lose  his  nerve.  Most  of  the  others  bolted  on  the 
night  of  the  betrayal  when  Peter  sliced  an  ear  in- 
stead of  a neck  in  defense  of  Jesus.  Peter  even 
followed  Jesus  into  the  hall  of  the  high  priest. 


Jesus  ignored  the  cold,  wet 
man  beside  him  while  inviting 
the  others  to  add  some  of  their 
fish  to  his  few  on  the  fire. 


But  there,  while  warming  himself  by  the  fire,  he 
loudly  and  profanely  denied  that  he  ever  knew 
Jesus.  He  was  within  sight  and  sound  of  Jesus, 
who  looked  at  him  with  a sadness  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

His  bitter  tears  that  night  were  healing,  but 
Peter  was  not  the  same.  Neither  was  Jesus.  Un- 
deniably, Jesus  was  alive.  The  disciples  saw  him 
twice,  but  it  wasn’t  the  same.  Jesus  came  unex- 
pectedly to  them,  and  left  as  mysteriously.  He 
seemed  to  be  real,  but  he  wasn’t.  There  was  no 
constancy. 

In  the  hiatus  between  resurrection  and  Pente- 
cost, Peter  recalled  his  old  vocation  and  longed 
for  another  night  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  fit  his 
mood.  He  remembered  the  full  sail,  the  thrill  of 
the  boat  as  water  crashed  on  the  wooden  bow, 
and  the  pull  of  a net  full  of  fish.  “I’d  rather  be 
fishing,”  thought  Peter. 

I understand  Peter.  I was  a little  boy  when  I 
pulled  a lively  yellow-bellied  sunfish  from  the 
Back  Creek  that  flowed  through  Uncle  Sam 
Horst’s  farm  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Only  by  an  excited  little  boy  catching  his  first 
fish  could  that  fish  be  considered  big.  But  big  it 
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fishing 


was,  and  still  is.  I’m  still  hooked  by  that  fish. 
Since  then  I’ve  fished  for  croakers  in  the  Atlan- 
tic off  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Delaware,  for  bass 
in  the  farm  ponds  of  Pennsylvania,  for  grouper 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  trout  in  Tampa  Bay, 
and  for  bonefish  off  the  Florida  Keys.  While  I 
tell  you  of  my  fishing,  I don’t  boast  of  my 
catches. 

Someone  once  gave  me  a book  titled  All  I 
Know  About  Fishing.  Upon  opening  it,  I found  25 
blank  pages.  I do  know  more  than  that.  I learned 
an  important  fact  from  Henry  Tregle,  who  could 
have  filled  that  book  with  the  ways  of  fish, 
crabs,  shrimp,  and  alligators,  and  how  to  catch 
them. 

Henry  was  the  pastor  of  a Mennonite  congrega- 
tion in  Akers,  a little  village  on  a bayou  connect- 
ing Lake  Maurepas  with  Lake  Ponchartrain  near 
New  Orleans.  The  little  French  Acadian  village 
virtually  disappeared  when  U.S.  Highway  51  be- 
came Interstate  55.  Henry  was  a fisherman  who 
fished  for  men  while  making  his  living  mostly  by 
catching  Louisiana  catfish.  With  a shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  Henry  would  say,  “Oh,  anyone  can 
fish.”  And  then  his  eye  would  twinkle  as  he 
added,  “But  not  everyone  can  catch  fish.” 

How  to  catch  fish.  Unlike  me,  Peter  was  a 
fisherman  who  knew  how  to  catch  fish.  And  he 
now  knew  he  would  not  catch  men.  He  felt  cer- 
tain he  would  never  be  a leader  of  those  who 
fished  for  men.  With  unhappiness  in  his  voice  he 
announced,  “I’m  going  fishing.”  “We  go  with 
you,”  declared  Thomas,  Nathanael,  James,  John, 
and  two  other  disciples.  Peter  led  off,  a leader 
once  again  in  a vocation  he  knew.  Peter  and  his 
followers  bargained  for  a boat  and  net,  and 
fished  all  night. 

That  same  night  the  Son  of  God,  reflecting  on 
his  career  as  a man  on  earth,  also  longed  for  the 
night  air,  the  sound  of  wind  and  waves  washing 
the  shore,  and  the  taste  of  fresh  fish.  And  he 
longed  for  his  friends.  He  who  was  once  known 
as  the  Carpenter  went  fishing,  and  caught  some. 

At  dawn  the  Carpenter  gathered  dry  sticks, 
stooped  to  kindle  a fire,  and  constructed  a spit 
or  grill.  As  the  fish  sizzled  over  the  fire,  he  saw 
his  friends  offshore.  He  knew  they  had  toiled  all 
night  and  caught  nothing.  He  hurt  for  the  dis- 
tance between  them. 

Running  a short  way  into  the  water,  the  Car- 
penter shouted,  “Let  down  your  net  on  the  right 
side  of  the  boat,  and  you  will  catch  some!”  He 
gestured  as  he  shouted,  and  the  men  understood 
and  obeyed.  Immediately,  the  net  was  full  of 
great  fish.  So  heavy  were  the  fish  that  they 
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could  not  pull  the  net  into  the  ship. 

“It  is  the  Lord,”  John  said  to  Peter.  The  lure 
of  fishing  was  gone.  Peter  pulled  on  his  cloak 
and  jumped  overboard.  No  walking  on  the  water 
this  time.  Half  running,  half  swimming,  impetu- 
ous Peter  splashed  his  way  to  Jesus.  But  memo- 
ries of  his  sins  slowed  him  down.  He  almost 
wished  he  were  nowhere  near  Jesus. 

Humbly,  Peter  approached  the  Lord.  He 
couldn’t  even  fish  right  anymore.  Not  without 
Jesus.  Jesus  ignored  the  cold,  wet  man  beside 
him  while  inviting  the  others  to  add  some  of 
their  fish  to  his  few  on  the  fire.  Peter  rejoined 
his  struggling  companions  to  help  them  pull  the 
net  the  final  yards  to  shore.  The  men  marveled 
as  they  counted  the  153  big  fish  caught  in  a yet 
unbroken  net. 

In  need  of  restoration.  “Come  and  eat,” 
Jesus  invited.  Feeling  awkward  in  his  presence, 
they  hunkered  down  around  the  fire.  He  knew 
their  uneasiness  about  him.  Each  of  the  men 
needed  restoration — Peter  more  than  the  others. 
For  Peter,  drying  and  warming  by  the  fire,  had  a 
flashback  to  that  other  fire  by  which  he  had 
warmed  himself  in  the  courtyard  of  the  high 
priest.  He  heard  himself  again  deny  any  knowl- 
edge of  Jesus.  And  the  sadness  he  saw  then  in 
the  eyes  of  Jesus  seemed  still  to  cloud  his  eyes. 

Jesus  startled  Peter  from  his  reverie  when  he 
spoke  to  him  directly.  “Peter,  do  you  love  me?” 
questioned  the  Lord.  Three  times  the  Lord 
asked  the  question;  three  times  Peter  confessed 
his  love.  And  each  time  Jesus  responded  with  a 
new  metaphor — not  of  fishing  this  time,  but  of 
shepherding.  “Feed  my  sheep  and  feed  my 
lambs,”  repeated  the  Lord.  “If  you  love  me,  you 
will  tend  my  flock.” 

Peter  knew  little  about  shepherding.  But  he 
knew  the  difference  between  fishing  and 
shepherding.  Fish  eat  without  you,  have  their  ba- 
bies without  you,  survive  without  you.  Fish  swim 
away  from  you.  Fish  cannibalize,  but  still  the 
fish  population  thrives.  Their  ability  to  elude  the 
net  commands  respect.  Fish  never  look  at  the 
fisherman  as  though  they  love  him.  Their  eyes 
are  always  glassy,  emotionless.  Once  caught,  you 
got  rid  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  let 
you  alone. 

Sheep  crowd  around  you,  expecting  you  to 
lead  them  to  green  pastures  and  by  still  waters 
every  day,  and  back  to  the  safety  of  the  fold 
every  night.  Sheep  are  harmless  to  each  other, 
and  defenseless  against  enemies.  The  shepherd 
is  required  to  fend  off  enemies.  And  then  there 
is  hoof  rot  and  sore  mouth  disease,  and  internal 


parasites,  and  fleas  and  ticks,  and  scabs  on  the 
skin.  Despite  their  herding  instinct,  some  sheep 
wander  off  to  be  missed  only  at  the  time  of  the 
evening  count.  And  Peter  knew  that  a good  shep- 
herd left  the  flock  in  the  fold  and  went  into  the 
night  to  search  for  and  find  the  lost  sheep.  A 
sheep  could  not  survive  long  without  you. 

New  metaphor.  Some  men  thrive  on  a 
shepherd’s  life,  Peter  knew.  David,  the  shepherd 
king  of  ancient  Israel,  sang  of  it.  The  shepherd 
lives  off  the  flock.  There  is  sheep  milk,  wool, 
leather,  and  mutton.  A sheep’s  eyes  can  fill  with 
adoration  for  the  shepherd.  The  relationship  be- 
tween sheep  and  shepherd  can  be  special.  But  I 
doubt  that  Peter  was  thrilled  by  the  new  meta- 
phor. Sheep  can  demand  so  much. 

If  sheep  are  demanding,  the  Good  Shepherd  is 
no  less.  Lifting  Peter  from  his  haunches,  and 

I doubt  that  Peter  ever  fully 
forgot  the  lure  of  fishing. 

standing  face-to-face  with  him,  Jesus  said  to 
Peter,  “When  you  were  young,  your  own  two  feet 
took  you  wherever  you  wanted  to  go.  But  when 
you  are  old,  you  will  be  carried  where  you  would 
rather  not  go.”  Peter  and  the  others  sensed  a 
prophecy  concerning  Peter’s  death.  Breaking  his 
gaze,  the  Teacher  turned  and  strode  off.  Over 
his  shoulder  he  called,  “Follow  me.”  And  Peter 
followed,  to  become  a shepherd. 

Not  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  fishing. 
Sometimes  fishing  is  like  a prescription.  Moses 
Slabaugh,  a preacher  from  Virginia,  fished  al- 
most daily  in  Florida  by  doctor’s  orders.  He  told 
me  he  had  not  fished  often  enough  in  Virginia. 

So  he  had  to  do  it  daily  for  a year  in  Florida  to 
recover  nervous  energy.  Then  he  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia for  more  shepherding  of  God’s  flock. 

And  even  though  Jesus  changed  the  metaphor, 

Peter  was  allowed  to  fish  for  men,  and  had  some 
magnificent  catches.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost, 

Peter  led  the  other  apostles  as  they  cast  a great 
net  catching  3,000  men  besides  the  women  and 
children.  A little  later  that  immense  catch  was 
outclassed  by  the  netting  of  a school  of  5,000 
men,  not  counting  the  women  and  children.  In 
between  times  he  fished  daily  and  had  daily 
catches.  What  tales  those  fishermen  might  have 
told! 

I doubt  that  Peter  ever  fully  forgot  the  lure  of 
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fishing — the  snapping  of  the  sails,  or  the  fresh 
coolness  of  the  damp  night  air  and  the  counting 
of  the  fish  after  a catch.  Or  that  he  ever  fully  re- 
covered from  the  excitement  of  Pentecost’s  thou- 
sands and  the  intoxicating  days  which  followed 
when  the  sick  were  healed  if  touched  by  his  pass- 
ing shadow,  and  the  church  grew  at  an  amazing 
rate. 

No  easy  chore.  But  once  the  “fish”  were 
caught,  they  instantly  became  “sheep,”  and 
Peter  became  a shepherd.  It  was  no  easy  chore. 
Teaching  them  to  do  what  Jesus  taught  and  to 
live  as  Jesus  lived  was  his  task.  Mediating  dis- 
putes about  law  and  grace,  tradition  and  free- 
dom, and  respecting  yet  distinguishing  between 


Moses  and  Jesus  was  no  easy  chore.  The  sheep 
in  God’s  flock  can  be  more  demanding,  more 
prone  to  stray,  and  less  grateful  than  ordinary 
sheep  in  an  ordinary  shepherd’s  flock.  I think 
Peter  may  have  said  many  times  in  his  heart, 

“I’d  rather  be  fishing.” 

But  you  wouldn’t  know  it  from  Peter.  Many 
years  after  the  breakfast  on  the  shore,  Peter 
penned  a letter  on  a sheepskin  scroll  to  the  scat- 
tered flocks  in  his  charge.  He  did  not  brag  about 
his  fishing,  though  he  might  have  done  so  with 
integrity.  He  wrote  instead  of  the  Lamb  and  the 
lion  and  the  flock  and  the  Chief  Shepherd.  And 
he  urged  his  fellow  elders  to  feed  the  flock  of 
God,  not  because  they  must,  but  willingly.  Peter 
became  a good  shepherd.  ^ 


A RESPONSE  TO  MITCHELL  BROWN 

Is  30  the  ideal  age 
for  baptism? 


by  Marlin  Jeschke 

I AM  REPLYING  to  Mitchell  Brown’s  “Baptism 
at  Age  30”  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Jan.  9),  in  which  he  re- 
fers to  my  Believers  Baptism  for  Children  of  the 
Church  (Herald  Press,  1983). 

The  title  of  my  book  is  in  one  sense  most  un- 
fortunate, because  many  people  have  misunder- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  term  “children”  as 
used  there.  It  does  not  denote  tiny  tots,  but  chil- 
dren in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  the  “chil- 
dren of  Israel.”  In  that  sense  “children  of  the 
church”  means  biological  descendants  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  become 
second-generation  Christians. 

Among  other  things,  my  book  draws  attention 
to  the  privilege  of  those  who  grow  up  within  the 
Christian  heritage.  Mitchell  recognizes  this  when 
he  says  he  has  “always  been  impressed  with  how 
well  the  Mennonite  Church  both  teaches  its  chil- 
dren and  gives  them  a strong  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  Christian  discipleship.”  Would  that  it 
were  always  so!  Of  course,  other  than  Mennonite 
Christians  often  do  a good  job  of  teaching  the 
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faith  to  their  children  too. 

Mitchell’s  chief  point,  however,  is  about  when 
those  reared  in  the  Mennonite  heritage  should 
be  baptized.  Actually,  the  prior  question  is 
about  who  should  be  baptized.  Answer:  only 
those  who  upon  reaching  the  age  of  indepen- 
dence have  appropriated  the  Christian  faith  and 
made  it  their  own. 

But  then  the  “when”  question  is  necessary 
and  even  urgent.  Mitchell  proposes  that  “a  fully 
adult  decision”  is  one  made  “when  we  have 
been  out  in  the  world  and  kicked  around  a little 
bit,  when  we  have  chosen  a career  and  been  set- 
tled in,  then  we  should  take  on  the  most  impor- 
tant commitment  of  our  lives.  Baptism  at  30 
would  allow  this  to  happen.” 

Several  questions.  This  suggestion  invites 
several  questions.  (1)  Does  this  imply  that  our 
pre-30  young  adults  making  serious  career  and 
marriage  decisions  are  not  “fully  adult”?  (2)  Or 
does  it  imply  that  they  are  assumed  to  be  mak- 
ing adult  decisions  about  marriage  and  career  be- 
fore making  a faith  decision  and  without  the  help 
of  a faith  to  make  those  serious  career  and  mar- 
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riage  decisions?  (3)  Or  does  this  suggest  that 
they  have  indeed  already  appropriated  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  but  that  we  should  redefine  the  mean- 
ing of  baptism  and  use  it,  not  to  signify  and  seal 
the  appropriation  of  the  Christian  faith  and  re- 
sponsible entrance  upon  the  Christian  way 
(which  is  what  baptism  means  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment), but  rather  to  signify  a maturer  under- 
standing of  an  earlier  authentic  decision? 

This  last  would  be  like  saying  that  a marriage 
ceremony  is  so  serious  and  important  that  we 
should  require  our  youth  to  wait  for  it  until  they 
are  “fully  adult”  at  the  age  of  30.  We  would,  of 
course,  be  inviting  a lot  of  common-law  relation- 
ships and  redefining  the  meaning  of  a wedding 
to  signify  in  many  instances  a maturer  under- 
standing of  an  already  existing  relationship.  A 
marriage  ceremony  would  very  often  no  longer 
mean  what  it  should — the  rite  of  entrance  upon 
this  relationship. 

‘Owning’  the  faith.  I could  not,  therefore, 
agree  to  the  postponement  of  the  baptism  of 
young  people  until  the  age  of  30 — unless  that  is 
the  age  at  which  they  are  “owning”  the  faith. 

But  I also  do  not  suggest  in  my  book  “that  it  is 
thus  all  right  to  baptize  children,”  if  by  that  is 
meant  those  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  “age 
of  accountability,”  or  the  “age  of  discretion,”  or 
the  age  of  “independence” — whatever  may  be 
the  most  useful  terms.  The  question  is:  what  is 
that  age? 

There  is  obviously  no  fixed  age  when  every  in- 
dividual reaches  independence.  But  just  as  obvi- 
ously the  age  at  which  normal  and  mentally 
healthy  youth  arrive  at  independence  is  not  as 
late  as  30.  It  is  in  late  adolescence  or  at  the  end 
of  adolescence.  God  is  the  one  who  has  arranged 
human  psychological  and  physical  life  and 
growth  that  way.  We  should  not  try  to  fight  it 
but  rather  work  with  God’s  arrangement.  Most 
societies  have  laws  and  conventions  that  recog- 
nize the  end  of  adolescence  as  the  age  of  inde- 
pendence, and  we  only  deceive  ourselves  if  we 
think  we  can  keep  young  adults  in  tutelage  be- 
yond that  age  or  otherwise  withhold  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  beginning  to  exercise 
their  God-given  independence. 

We  may  therefore  confidently  expect  authen- 
tic decisions  of  faith  from  the  age  of  18  onward, 
though  again  we  should  not  baptize  simply  ac- 
cording to  a given  age  but  only  when  the  Spirit 
calls  people  to  an  authentic  faith. 

As  a college  teacher  who  has  for  three  decades 
related  to  thousands  of  young  people,  chiefly  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  22,  and  who  has  raised 
three  children  of  his  own,  I have  had  those  mo- 


ments when  I have  felt  the  force  of  Bernard 
Shaw’s  famous  quip,  “Youth  is  such  a wonderful 
thing.  What  a pity  it’s  wasted  on  young  people.” 
But  for  the  most  part  it  is  my  privilege  to  see 
young  adults  enjoying  their  entrance  upon  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  independence — making  career, 
marriage,  and  faith  decisions.  And  where  they 
make  these  faith  decisions,  I urge  the  sealing  of 
those  decisions  in  baptism. 

Too  arbitrary.  I support  Mitchell’s  basic  con- 
cern to  guard  the  integrity  of  believers  baptism. 
But  that  is  not  best  achieved  by  the  artifice  of 
raising  the  age  of  baptism  to  an  arbitrary  age 
such  as  30.  It  is  achieved  by  (1)  understanding 
the  principles  of  faith  development  that  God  has 
designed;  (2)  faithfully  teaching  the  faith  to  our 
children  and  youth;  (3)  discerning  where  our 
young  adults  are  “owning”  the  faith,  celebrating 
this  event  with  baptism;  and  (4)  seeing  baptism 
as  only  the  entrance  upon  a Christian  life  that  is 
to  be  followed  by  serious  growth  and  service.  ^ 


Hypocrite 

“Actor,”  it  means  in  Greek.  To  see  a friend 
who’s  sick  you  get  up  early  and  you  force 
a wakefulness  you  do  not  feel  because 
he  sees  himself  less  helpless  if  you  lend 
an  air  of  cheer.  Or  when  your  child  needs  aid 
with  homework  and  you’re  tired  but  you  stay 
with  her  and  drill  her  till  she  knows  her  way, 
the  while  you  stifle  yawns.  Your  cousin’s  laid 
off  work:  you  lend  him  funds,  you’re  in  a bind, 
but  say  you’re  flush  to  ease  his  way  along. 

By  some  strange  alchemy,  you’re  changed— 

you’re  strong,  awake, 

and  lively,  humorous  and  kind. 

It  takes  hypocrisy  to  reach  an  end 
where  you  in  fact  become  what  you  pretend. 

—Jim  Young 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Time  of  Singing 
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Church  news 


Vision  95  at  midpoint:  success 
in  spirit,  failure  in  numbers 


Half  way  through  Vision  95,  the  decade- 
long  witness  and  stewardship  campaign  of 
the  Mennonite  Church,  how  are  we  doing? 
That  was  the  question  put  to  30  carefully 
selected  participants  at  a “mid-course 
review”  called  by  General  Board. 

Their  answer:  The  spirit  of  Vision  95  is 
catching  on  in  every  conference  and  in 
many  congregations,  but  the  specific 
goals — the  numbers — will  not  be  achieved 
at  the  current  pace. 

Then,  should  the  numbers  be  scrapped 
or  changed?  No,  the  participants  agreed. 
They  are  good  motivators.  And  miracles 
still  happen. 

The  Mar.  26-27  event,  held  at  Camp 
Friedenswald  near  Cassopolis,  Mich., 
brought  together  the  key  leaders  of  Vision 
95,  the  top  executives  of  the  churchwide 
boards,  representatives  of  conferences, 
and  a smattering  of  others  (including  a 
representative  of  Mennonite  college  stu- 
dents). 

First  of  all,  the  group  reviewed  how 
Vision  95  came  to  be.  Originally  called 
“Ten-Year  Goals,”  the  campaign  was  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly  in  1985. 
It  grew  out  of  two  statements  adopted  by 
the  delegates  in  1983 — “Vision  for 
Witness”  and  “A  Call  to  Faithful  Steward- 
ship.” Looking  back,  the  campaign  was 
perhaps  acted  on  too  hastily  without  ade- 
quate preparation,  the  group  agreed,  but 
much  good  has  come  out  of  it.  The  most 
controversial  aspect  from  the  start,  how- 
ever, was  the  attaching  of  specific  numbers 
to  the  goals.  That  was  a last-minute  addi- 
tion. 

General  Board  executive  secretary 
James  Lapp  acknowledged  deficiences  in 
the  way  Vision  95  was  launched  and  carried 
out.  “Some  people  are  critical  that  we 
didn’t  have  a strategic  plan,”  he  said.  “But 
we  felt  strongly  that  this  should  take  hold 
at  the  grassroots  and  not  come  from  the 
top.” 

Mim  Book,  the  associate  executive  sec- 
retary of  General  Board  and  coordinator 
of  Vision  95,  reported  on  the  question- 
naires she  sent  to  all  21  conferences  and 
to  a sampling  of  the  1985  General  Assem- 
bly delegates.  “I  am  highly  encouraged  at 
what  is  being  done,”  she  said.  “Reading 
these  forms  was  a holy  moment.”  She 
noted  that  Vision  95  has  definitely  helped 
Mennonites  think  more  seriously  about 
church  growth  and  about  goal  setting. 

All  the  conferences  say  in  their  question- 
naires that  Vision  95  has  made  a positive 
impact  and  all  of  them  are  systematically 


starting  new  churches.  Half  of  the  confer- 
ences say  that  lack  of  money  is  the  biggest 
obstacle  in  meeting  the  goals,  but  only 
three  of  them  suggest  that  the  goals  should 
be  down-scaled.  One  recurring  message 
from  the  conferences  is  for  General  Board 
to  take  strong  leadership  in  motivating 
them.  “It’s  taking  longer  than  we  thought, 
but  we’re  getting  there,”  they  seem  to  be 
saying. 

In  the  delegate  sampling,  over  half  of 
them  say  that  Vision  95  is  hard  to  “own” 
at  the  congregational  level.  They  call  for 
the  sharing  of  more  success  stories  and 
working  harder  at  personalizing  the  goals, 
putting  them  in  bite  sizes  for  each  member. 
They  also  express  some  concern  about  the 
character  of  the  new  churches— “are  they 
truly  Mennonite?” — and  wish  that  Vision 
95  would  place  more  emphasis  on  peace 
and  justice  issues. 

The  discussion  that  followed  quickly  fo- 
cused on  the  Vision  95  numbers.  “We’ve 
got  to  be  honest  and  see  if  the  figures  are 
there,”  said  Marlin  Miller  of  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  Dave 
Myers,  a Chicago  area  pastor,  called  the 
numbers  “bogus,”  but  said  they  have  value 
as  a motivator.  Sam  Hernandez,  the 
Hispanic  leader  who  pushed  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  numbers  in  the  first  place,  defended 
them,  saying  that  Vision  95  goes  beyond 
“the  realm  of  the  possible.” 

Exactly  how  much  progress  has  been 
made  on  the  specific  goals  after  five  years? 
Vision  95  called  for  500  new  congregations. 
So  far  there  are  nearly  100.  This  is  not 
enough,  but  it  is  the  only  goal  with  any 
degree  of  success.  Another  goal  called  for 
50,000  more  members.  So  far  the  net  gain 
is  only  1,700.  The  number  of  overseas 
mission  and  service  workers  was  to  in- 
crease from  500  to  1,000.  At  this  point 
there  are  still  only  504.  And  finally,  the  goal 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  money  given 
through  the  congregational  offering  plate 
from  an  average  of  5 percent  per  member 
to  10  percent  shows  virtually  no  gain. 

“The  stewardship  goal  is  very  tough,” 
said  Ray  Bair  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  that  aspect  of  Vision  95.  “Histor- 
ically, wealthy  Christians  have  changed 
only  through  calamity — never  voluntarily.” 
He  called  for  a movement  to  change  life- 
styles. “Seminars  and  curriculum  on  stew- 
ardship aren’t  going  to  do  it,”  he  said. 

After  much  discussion,  the  group  agreed 
that  each  member  be  challenged  to  in- 
crease their  giving  one  percent  a year  for 


the  next  five  years,  from  whatever  level 
they  are  at  now.  The  group  also  called  for 
more  staff  time  to  be  devoted  to  the 
stewardship  goal  and  to  step  up  educa- 
tional efforts  on  tithing.  It  was  noted  that 
many  younger  people  have  never  been 
taught  the  biblical  concept  of  a 10  percent 
tithe. 

On  the  overseas  goals,  Alice  Roth  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  the  person 
responsible  for  that  area,  said  500  more 
workers  is  no  longer  an  appropriate  goal  in 
light  of  the  Heisey-Longacre  report.  The 
recently  released  report  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a two-year  study  project  commis- 
sioned by  Mennonite  mission/service 
agencies  that  took  Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul 
Longacre  all  over  the  world  to  get  the  views 
of  local  Christian  leaders.  The  report  rec- 
ommends that  North  Americans  put  less 
emphasis  on  sending  their  own  people 
overseas  and  more  emphasis  on  helping 
people  in  other  countries  do  mission  and 
service  work. 

The  group  agreed  that  General  Assem- 
bly should  consider  a “re -interpretation” 
of  the  overseas  goal  when  it  meets  next 
year  and  that  a major  effort  should  be 
made  to  help  congregations  understand 
the  shift  in  the  way  MBM  and  other  agen- 
cies will  work  overseas.  “We  still  want  to 
do  something  new  and  bold,”  said  Roth. 
“It’s  just  that  in  1985  we  thought  that 
meant  sending  more  people  overseas.” 

Speaking  on  the  home  ministries  goals, 
MBM’s  Irv  Weaver,  the  coordinator  for 
that  area,  reported  on  a just-completed 
survey  of  new  churches  that  offers  both 
good  news  and  not-so-good.  On  the  one 
hand,  statistics  show  that  the  church- 
planting efforts  are  bringing  in  unchurched 
people — they  make  up  half  of  the  people 
in  the  new  churches.  On  the  other  hand, 
half  of  the  new  congregations  report  35  or 
less  people  after  the  first  three  years.  “Are 
we  just  perpetuating  a problem  our  de- 
nomination already  has — too  many  small 
struggling  congregations?”  wondered 
Weaver. 

The  consensus  of  the  group  was  that 
something  must  be  done  to  help  small 
struggling  congregations — new  ones  and 
old  ones.  They  also  agreed  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  helping  larger 
established  churches  grow  and  in  recruit- 
ing people  to  meet  the  increasing  need  for 
church  planters  and  pastors.  And  in  reduc- 
ing the  goal  of  50,000  more  members  to 
bite-size  chunks,  they  noted  that  it  only 
amounts  to  every  other  current  member 
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bringing  one  new  person  to  church  by  1995. 

The  recommendations  of  the  partici- 
pants at  the  Friedenswald  meeting  will 
probably  find  their  way  into  a Vision  95 
“supplement  statement”  to  be  presented 
to  General  Board  in  November  and  to 
General  Assembly  next  year,  said  Mim 
Book.  She  noted  that  Vision  95  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  Oregon  91  convention. 

“Like  the  Hebrew  people,  we  are  at  the 
brink  of  the  Red  Sea,”  said  Mennonite 
Church  moderator  George  Brunk  III  in  a 
closing  message.  “We  will  either  be  history 
makers  or  history  stoppers.” — Steve  Shenk 

European  Mennonites 
send  relief  supplies 
to  Romania  via  MCC 

Hugo  Jantz,  secretary  for  Mennonite- 
Central  Committee  in  Europe,  traveled  to 
Romania  recently  to  help  deliver  relief 
supplies  gathered  by  West  European  Men- 
nonites and  to  make  further  contacts  for 
MCC  in  that  country  in  the  wake  of  the 
December  revolution.  Supplies  delivered 
included  seeds,  pesticides,  medical  equip- 
ment, food  parcels,  clothing,  bolts  of  cloth, 
laundry  detergent,  and  shoes. 

During  a January  trip  to  Romania,  MCC 
representatives  determined  that  MCC  aid 
to  Romania  would  go  to  the  town  of  Curtici. 
MCC  agreed  to  supply  a clinic  with  medi- 
cal and  dental  equipment  and  supplies;  to 
provide  high  quality  tomato,  cabbage,  and 
cauliflower  seeds  along  with  herbicides  and 
pesticides;  and  to  share  food  and  clothing. 
The  items  would  go  to  large  needy  families, 
to  elderly  people  with  limited  means,  and 
to  single  mothers  and  widows. 


MCC,  together  with  the  International 
Mennonite  Organization  in  Europe,  called 
on  Mennonite  churches  in  Western  Europe 
to  help  raise  funds  and  gather  goods  for 
the  project.  “The  response  with  care  pack- 
ages was  so  generous,”  says  Jantz,  “that 
we  had  to  get  two  trucks  for  one  trip  and 
another  truck  for  later.”  Jantz  and  several 
others  traveled  with  the  loaded  trucks 
through  West  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  finally  into  Romania. 

The  cooperation  of  the  churches  was 
marvelous,  Jantz  says.  West  German  Men- 
nonites donated  about  $25,000;  Dutch 
Mennonites  raised  funds  to  supply  the 
dental  equipment;  and  Swiss  Mennonites 
also  contributed.  Peter  Rempel,  a special- 
ist in  internal  medicine  from  Bremen,  West 
Germany,  coordinated  purchase  of  the 
medical  equipment  and  supplies  and  vita- 
mins. Rainer  te  Neues  and  his  son  Stefan, 
of  Schwerte,  West  Germany,  arranged  the 
purchase  of  vegetable  seeds. 

Rempel  traveled  to  Curtici  to  install  the 
medical  equipment,  teach  staff  how  to  use 
it,  and — with  the  clinic  director — discuss 
the  need  for  further  assistance.  Jantz 
talked  to  clinic  staff  about  God’s  love  and 
about  MCC  and  its  motivation  for  sharing. 

West  German  Mennonites  have  “ex- 
pressed warm  appreciation  for  MCC’s 
prompt  and  well-organized  response  to 
need  in  Romania,”  reports  Jantz.  Some 
said  they  could  have  given  money  to  the 
Red  Cross,  but  did  not  want  to  because 
they  wouldn’t  have  known  how  it  was  used. 
“Romania  is  a mix  of  deep  tragedy,  fragile 
hope,  and  people  who  renounce  pessimism 
despite  seemingly  impossible  odds,”  says 
Jantz.  “I  think  we  will  have  a wide  open 
door  for  helping  and  teaching  ministries 
there.” 


Further  MCC  plans  include  providing 
theological  books  and  Bibles,  especially 
Bible  dictionaries  and  commentaries. 


Don’t  be  swallowed 
by  society, 
warns  Weaver 

Mennonites  must  take  the  Anabaptist 
vision  seriously  if  they  are  to  avoid  being 
swallowed  by  the  society  around  them, 
Denny  Weaver  said  recently  at  The 
People’s  Place  in  Intercourse,  Pa.  Weaver, 
a religion  professor  at  Bluffton  College  and 
the  author  of  the  book  Becoming  Ana- 
baptist, spoke  as  part  of  the  Winter  Cul- 
tural Series. 

“The  modern  Mennonite  church  finds 
itself  squarely  in  the  midst  of  an  identity 
crisis,”  Weaver  said.  “We  are  potentially 
the  last  generation  of  Mennonites  to  be 
distinguished  by  anything  other  than  a 
name.”  North  American  Mennonites  are 
rapidly  joining  the  cultural  mainstream,  he 
noted. 

Mennonites  also  have  become  ethnically 
diverse.  This  is  good,  Weaver  said,  but  it 
further  complicates  the  issue  of  Mennonite 
identity.  Ethnicity  helped  to  remind  Men- 
nonites that  they  were  different  from  the 
culture  around  them,  he  contended.  “My 
kids  don’t  have  that  kind  of  visible  re- 
minder.” But,  “you  can’t  really  be  true  to 
the  church  and  be  one-ethnic.” 

Properly  understood,  the  Anabaptist  vi- 
sion can  be  a source  of  identity,  Weaver 
said.  Formulated  by  Harold  Bender  in 
1943,  the  Anabaptist  vision  emphasizes 
discipleship  and  peace,  as  well  as  a church 
that  is  voluntary,  nonconformed,  and 
known  by  its  love  and  suffering.  According 
to  Bender,  these  points  were  emphasized 
by  the  16th-century  Anabaptists,  of  whom 
Mennonites  are  the  direct  spiritual  descen- 
dants. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  historians  have 
“basically  dismantled”  much  of  Bender’s 
analysis,  Weaver  said.  Instead  of  one  start- 
ing point  for  the  Anabaptist  movement, 
they  have  found  multiple  origins.  They  also 
have  found  much  disagreement  among  the 
Anabaptists  on  such  issues  as  pacifism, 
church-state  relations,  and  how  to  view  the 
Bible. 

While  recent  study  has  done  away  with 
the  myth  of  “heroic  founding  fathers  and 
mothers,”  the  Anabaptist  vision  still  offers 
a set  of  unifying  principles,  Weaver  argued. 
He  said  the  vision  is  a guide  that  “should 
shape  all  of  us  as  a church,”  in  spite  of 
differing  practices. 

Ultimately,  the  Anabaptist  vision  has 
value  because  it  is  based  on  Christ,  Weaver 
said.  It  reflects  the  practices  of  Jesus  and 
the  early  church.  “Our  future  as  a church 
depends  on  keeping  that  vision,”  he  said. 

— Dave  Graybill 
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Gheorghi  Mocuta  (right),  mayor  of  Curtici,  Romania,  helps  unload  food  parcels  from  West 
European  Mennonites.  A teacher  and  poet,  Mocuta  was  appointed  mayor  following  the 
December  revolution. 


Schools  offer 
common  guidelines  for 
student  aid  program 

Mennonite  congregations  are  giving 
more  than  lip  service  to  the  importance  of 
attending  Mennonite  colleges  and  semi- 
naries; they  are  providing  funds  to  help 
make  it  possible  for  their  students  to  at- 
tend those  schools. 

The  Conference/Congregational  Stu- 
dent Aid  Program  for  students  began  in 
1975.  In  the  early  1980s,  the  colleges  and 
seminaries  began  providing  matching 
funds.  Each  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
schools — Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary,  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary, 
Goshen  College,  and  Hesston  College — 
participates  in  the  program,  as  does  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Bethel 
College  and  Bluffton  College,  GC  schools, 
also  match  congregational  student  aid,  but 
details  of  their  programs  vary. 

While  each  of  these  schools  has  partici- 
pated in  the  program,  until  now  they  used 
different  guidelines,  according  to  Loren 
Swartzendruber,  associate  executive  sec- 
retary of  Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 
“Each  school  had  a different  deadline  for 
when  a congregation  had  to  commit  funds 
and  sometimes  used  different  criteria  to 
determine  the  amount  of  matching  funds 
they  would  provide,”  Swartzendruber  said. 
“This  led  to  confusion  for  congregations.” 

But  now  that  has  changed.  The  colleges 
and  seminaries  have  worked  closely  to- 
gether to  bring  consistency  to  the  program. 
Common  guidelines  now  exist  for  partici- 
pating in  the  matching  grant  program  at 
each  institution. 

Under  the  new  guidelines,  each  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  schools  will  match  con- 
gregational grants  dollar-for-dollar  up  to 
$500  per  academic  year  for  full-time  stu- 
dents. These  funds  are  in  addition  to  all 
other  forms  of  financial  aid  and  are  avail- 
able each  year  a student  attends.  The 
schools  match  funds  from  congregations  of 
any  denomination. 

The  schools  are  also  consistent  now  in 
asking  that  notification  of  the  intent  to 
provide  a congregational  grant  be  given  by 
May  1.  According  to  Swartzendruber,  the 
deadline  is  important  in  promoting  the 
underlying  purpose  of  the  program,  which 
is  to  encourage  students  to  attend  Men- 
nonite schools. 

This  is  especially  true  for  college  stu- 
dents. “The  May  1 deadline  makes  pro- 
spective students  aware  of  additional  fi- 
nancial assistance  at  a time  when  most  are 
making  their  final  college  choices,” 
Swartzendruber  said.  “It  also  allows  the 
institutions  to  do  better  budget  planning.” 

“The  May  1 date  is  considered  a priority 
deadline,  which  guarantees  that  the 
schools  will  match  the  congregational  grant 
at  the  maximum  amount.  Every  attempt 


will  be  made  to  match  funds  after  May  1 
depending  on  availability  of  funds. 

Swartzendruber  sees  the  new  guidelines 
as  another  positive  step  in  a program  that 
plays  a vital  role  for  both  the  schools  and 
the  church.  “More  important  than  the 
money  itself  is  the  message  the  grant 
program  provides  to  students  that  attend- 
ing a Mennonite  school  is  important,”  he 
said.  “It  creates  a unique  partnership 
among  students,  congregations,  and  our 
church  schools.” 

More  information  on  the  congregational 
grant  program  is  available  from  MBE  or 
any  of  the  colleges  or  seminaries. 


Dorothy  Nickel  Friesen  Richard  Kauffman 


AMBS  completes 
appointment  of  new 
administrative  team 

The  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board 
and  the  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
board  have  named  the  first  joint  adminis- 
trative team  to  serve  both  schools,  known 
as  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries. Named  to  join  President  Marlin 
Miller,  Dean  Gayle  Gerber  Koontz,  and 
business  manager  Virgil  Claassen  are 
Richard  Kauffman  as  administrative  vice- 
president  and  Dorothy  Nickel  Friesen  as 
assistant  dean.  The  team  will  begin  func- 
tioning on  July  1. 

Kauffman  is  currently  administrative 
vice-president  for  Goshen  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, acting  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Mennonite  Studies,  and  instructor  in  the- 
ology. In  his  new  assignment,  he  will  work 
with  the  president  on  various  administra- 
tive matters,  work  with  the  AMBS  boards, 
serve  as  staff  person  for  strategic  planning, 
chair  or  serve  on  a number  of  committees, 
supervise  management  staff,  and  teach  one 
course  per  year. 

Friesen  is  currently  pastor  of  Manhattan 
(Kans.)  Mennonite  Fellowship.  She  worked 
previously  as  a teacher  and  editor.  In  her 
new  assignment  she  will  divide  her  time 
between  curriculum  and  student  affairs, 
admissions,  and  continuing  education.  She 
will  serve  as  a staff  person  for  the  Curric- 
ulum Committee,  arrange  student  housing, 
assist  in  student  recruitment,  and  give 
leadership  in  continuing  education  efforts 
such  as  the  annual  Pastors  Week  and  the 
Ministers  in  Vicinity  program. 

Miller,  who  is  currently  president  of 


Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  will  become  the 
first  joint  president  of  AMBS  upon  the 
retirement  of  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
president  Henry  Poettker.  Associated  in 
1958,  the  two  schools  have  had  a joint  dean 
since  1964  and  a joint  business  manager 
since  1969.  GBS  is  affiliated  with  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  MBS  with  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

The  new  administrative  team  grows  out 
of  the  two  schools’  work  to  advance  the 
close  working  relationship  they  have  devel- 
oped over  the  years. 


MCC  U.S.  takes  step 
toward  regionally 
administered  programs 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  took  a step  to- 
ward endorsing  regionally  administered 
programs  during  meetings  Mar.  23-24  in 
Akron,  Pa.  Staff  proposed  guidelines  to  the 
committee  that  would  give  MCC  U.S.  re- 
gional offices  in  Reedley,  Calif.,  North 
Newton,  Kans.,  Kidron,  Ohio,  and  Akron, 
Pa.,  freedom  to  begin  programs  in  their 
region.  The  call  for  such  a move  has  come 
repeatedly  in  recent  years  as  regional 
boards  and  staff  become  more  interested 
in  addressing  local  needs  as  well  as  sup- 
porting the  larger  MCC. 

The  regions  were  established  to  commu- 
nicate constituent  concerns  to  MCC  and 
to  represent  MCC  concerns  in  the  region. 
Regions  also  raise  funds,  recruit  personnel, 
and  gather  material  resources.  Each  region 
has  its  own  board;  a representative  of  each 
regional  board  sits  on  the  MCC  U.S.  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

West  Coast  MCC  chairman  Richard  Gar- 
ber of  Nampa,  Idaho,  said  his  region,  for 
example,  is  interested  in  beginning  a pro- 
gram to  serve  immigrants  and  illegal  aliens 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  West  Coast  also 
would  like  to  expand  support  of  already 
established  victim/offender  reconciliation 
programs. 

The  committee  affirmed  the  proposed  re- 
gional programming  guidelines,  noting  that 
each  region  has  a unique  vision,  and  passed 
them  to  regional  boards  for  discussion. 

In  other  business,  committee  members 
heard  that  contributions  to  MCC  U.S.  for 
the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  are 
significantly  lower  than  anticipated.  MCC 
U.S.  had  budgeted  for  a 5.5  percent  in- 
crease for  the  year,  but  to  date  giving  is 
down  $200,000  or  6.9  percent. 

While  general  contributions  are  down, 
designated  giving  to  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  continues  to  rise.  Some  $157,500 
has  been  designated  to  MDS  for  Hurricane 
Hugo  relief  and  $43,700  has  been  given  for 
California  earthquake  efforts.  Funds  have 
also  been  donated  for  tornado  cleanup  in 
Kansas. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Ardell  Stauffer,  Information  Ser- 
vices, Mennonite  Central  Committee 

I am  writing  in  regard  to  your 
“Mennoscope”  news  item  on  the  legaliza- 
tion of  Christianity  in  Cambodia  (Mar. 
27).  The  item  as  printed  in  Gospel  Her- 
ald states,  “A  peace  delegation  to  Cam- 
bodia [sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee]  gets  credit  for  making  Chris- 
tianity legal  again  in  that  country.” 

This  is  not  an  accurate  statement.  Per- 
haps the  original  MCC  news  release  was 
not  clear  enough  on  this  point.  It  is  true 
that  Father  Elias  Chacour,  delegation 
member,  urged  the  government  to  legal- 
ize Christianity.  This  may  well  have 
been  a factor  in  the  government  deci- 
sion. But  other  elements  contributed  as 
well,  including  East  European  diplo- 
matic pressure  for  legalization. 

A letter  from  Ruth  and  Jonathan 
Keidel  Clemens,  MCC  Cambodia  coun- 
try representatives,  helps  clarify  the 
issue.  The  Cambodian  government’s 
Council  of  Ministers  has  said  it  would  le- 
galize the  church,  write  Ruth  and  Jona- 
than. “But  no  one  has  seen  anything  in 
writing  from  the  government  yet.  And  it 
seems  slow  in  coming.”  Cambodians  are 
still  cautious  about  the  issue,  they  note. 

Ruth  and  Jonathan  also  note,  “We 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  a long  and  drawn-out  process 
for  the  past  10  years  is  not  short- 
changed. A number  of  people  that  we 
know  of  have  been  persistently  and  qui- 
etly working  at  this  issue  also.  We  hope 
this  is  also  recognized.” 

Steve  Rutt,  University  Park,  Pa. 

Daniel  Hertzler’s  editorial  entitled 
“The  Subtleties  of  God”  (Mar.  27)  de- 
serves praise  and  entices  me  to  continue 
to  subscribe  to  Gospel  Herald  and  to  in- 
volve myself  with  Mennonites.  It  is  a lit- 
tle too  unpopular  and  too  unsocial,  I 
observe,  to. “believe”  or  emphasize  the 
subtle  nuances  of  God  and  the  associ- 
ated ambiguities  that  permeate  all  of  life 
at  the  most  fundamental  artistic,  reli- 
gious, and  scientific  levels. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  this  is  true 
even  at  the  dreaded  “secular  universi- 
ties,” where  often  the  unstated  rejection 
of  ambiguity  is  the  only  ticket  to  sur- 
vival and  advancement,  both  socially 
and  professionally.  I observe  that  philo- 
sophically and  psychologically,  our  cul- 
ture (both  secular  and  religious)  rejects 
the  value  of  ambiguity.  However,  rejec- 
tion of  ambiguity,  the  “first-born”  of 


human  free  thought,  can  only  be 
achieved  at  the  “bloody-sacrifice”  of  au- 
thentic critical  analysis  (the  true  sacri- 
fice at  the  centers  of  cheap 
fundamentalist  religion  and  the  cheap 
science  of  our  universities). 

As  the  Mennonite  march  continues 
into  the  21st  century,  I hope  (not  ob- 
serve) that  Mennonites  will  dwell  more 
frequently  on  the  “subtleness  of  God” 
than  in  the  past.  My  hope  is  that  this 
will  result  in  an  increased  zeal  for  cre- 
ative education,  philosophical  searching, 
and  fresh  scholarship  in  a Mennonite 
context  which  will  be  mediated  by  the 
love,  hope,  and  fairness  of  Christ.  The 
Anabaptist  tradition  is  a fine  one,  with 
many  merits,  but  will  be  made  more  rele- 
vant to  my  life  if  a tradition  of  thought- 
ful analysis  is  built  on  this  tradition  of 
“faithful”  martyrs  with  no  tolerance  for 
ambiguity.  I hope  we  conclude  that  life 
is  too  terrible  and  too  terrific  to  flaunt 
God  with  simple  attitudes  about  God. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  God  who 
makes  life  worth  living  apparently  makes 
the  “abundant  life”  not  necessarily  a 
“simple  life,”  but  a life  of  humorous,  sub- 
tle riddles  which  we  all  must  solve  indi- 
vidually and  collectively! 


Andy  Miller,  Holmesville,  Ohio 

In  “Jonah’s  Prophetic  Case”  (Mar.  20) 
we  read  the  following  statement  regard- 
ing Jonah:  “But  he  could  not  overcome 
the  personal  desire  to  limit  God.  In  that, 
he  tried  to  make  God  into  his  own 
image.  Which  is  what  idolatry  always 
does,  whether  in  using  only  male  lan- 
guage for  God  or  demanding  that 
Muslims  perceive  of  God  the  way  I do  in 
order  for  me  to  respect  them.” 

Well,  I think  Jesus,  David,  Paul,  and 
in  fact  all  the  inspired  writers  do  not 
need  us  for  defending  them  for  using  the 
male  term  for  not  only  God  our  Father, 
but  also  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  it  is  “he”  who  guides  us  in  all 
truth  and  understanding!  May  his  name 
be  praised  forever!  Amen. 

It  may  be  significant  that  this  false  ac- 
cusation was  not  highlighted  throughout 
history  until  the  “women’s  lib”  move- 
ment stumbled  over  it.  Female  lovers  of 
God  could  (and  would  if  they  under- 
stood) feel  honored  that  the  female  term 
(both  noun  and  pronoun)  is  used  all 
throughout  Scripture  to  symbolize  the 
“church.” 

This  collective  body,  called  the 
“bride,”  the  “beloved,”  and  other  female 
terms  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, is  capable  of  reproduction,  but 
only  if  impregnated,  inspired,  and  em- 
powered by  the  eternal  Spirit  of  God 
our  Father  with  all  his  attributes.  This 


makes  a practical,  beautiful,  and  always 
up-to-date  symbolism,  the  essence  of 
which  accounts  for  the  “kingdom”  of 
which  Jesus,  Paul,  Daniel,  and  all  the 
prophets  spoke  of  being  very  much  alive 
today.  It  has  increased  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, an  innumerable  company,  already 
with  God  and  the  angels  in  paradise, 
and  many  more  following  their  Lord  and 
Master  in  joyful  service  to  this  day,  antic- 
ipating that  glorious  time  when  the  bride- 
groom will  forever  claim  his  bride,  the 
people  who  love  him,  and  for  whom  he 
died.  Hallelujah,  what  a Savior! 

Thomas  E.  Roth-Yousey, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

This  is  in  response  to  “Women  Pas- 
tors: Our  Position”  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Dec. 
26).  The  issue  of  female  leadership  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  will  probably  not 
be  answered  until  we  are  all  face  to  face 
with  our  Lord.  I do  not  believe  it  is  a 
question  of  who  is  right  or  wrong,  but 
rather  what  is  best  or  most  acceptable 
for  our  church  communities.  Our  theolo- 
gians and  church  leaders  have  been  inter- 
preting the  Scriptures  for  hundreds  of 
years  and  we  are  still  asking  questions. 
The  final  decision  is  still  in  the  mind  of 
the  believer. 

In  referring  to  Scripture  I find  only 
one  passage  which  I can  openly  admit  is 
to  the  point,  1 Timothy  3:8-12,  which  re- 
fers to  deacons  and  even  that  is  suspect 
in  some  church  communities.  The  Scrip- 
tures which  come  to  my  mind  most  fre- 
quently speak  of  living  above  the  law, 
they  shall  be  judged  by  their  fruits,  they 
shall  not  be  judged  by  works  alone,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  All  are  passages 
which  are  beneficial  to  the  fruition  of 
our  churches. 

What  I find  most  disturbing  in  our 
churches  is  that  we  say  one  thing  and  do 
otherwise.  We  allow  women  to  teach  Sun- 
day school,  organize  numerous  church 
functions,  we  send  them  out  as  mission- 
aries, they  minister  through  song  in  our 
services  and  countless  other  capacities 
in  our  religious  communities.  The  amaz- 
ing thing  in  all  of  this  is  that  we  then  dis- 
pute whether  or  not  a woman  should  be 
allowed  to  preach  in  our  churches  or 
minister  to  the  flock.  Furthermore  we 
must  then  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not 
we  males  are  willing  to  assume  all  leader- 
ship responsibilities  within  the  church. 

I believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  calls 
each  of  us,  both  male  and  female,  to 
serve  the  Lord.  As  Paul  teaches,  we  are 
all  recipients  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 

He  does  not  distinguish  between  male 
and  female.  Do  we  as  believers  have  the 
right  to  determine  who  has  the  calling  to 
minister  or  not  to  minister?  I believe 
only  the  Lord  is  Judge. 
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Longtime  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
leader  Peter  Dyck  will  be  the  commence- 
ment speaker  at  Hesston  College  on  May  20. 
An  immigrant  to  Canada  from  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a boy,  Dyck  and  his  wife,  Elfrieda,  helped 
Mennonite  refugees  in  Europe  as  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  workers  there  after  World 
War  II.  Later  they  directed  MCC  work  in  Europe 
and  North  Africa  and  then  Peter  became  an 
administrator  at  MCC  headquarters.  Now  in 
retirement,  he  is  in  demand  as  a speaker  and 
takes  on  special  assignments  for  MCC. 

Veteran  Louisiana  church  planter  John 
Wenger,  78,  died  on  Feb.  25  in  Lulling,  La., 
after  a lengthy  battle  with  Altzheimer’s  disease. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  longtime  pastor 
of  Des  Allemands  Mennonite  Church  in  a 
French  ethnic  community  in  the  Mississippi 
River  delta.  He  and  his  wife,  Esther,  along  with 
co-workers  Lester  and  Mabel  Hackman,  were 
the  1988  recipients  of  the  Lark  Award  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Overseas  churches  started  by  or  related  to 
Lancaster  Conference  now  have  60,000 
members — or  more  than  three  times  the  mem- 
bership of  the  conference.  That  is  the  result  of 
56  years  of  work  in  some  20  countries  by  Lan- 
caster Conference  missionaries  through  the 
conference’s  mission  agency,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  Eastern  Board  president 
Paul  Landis  says  the  overseas  membership  may 
reach  200,000  by  the  year  2000.  This  year  East- 
ern Board  projects  the  appointment  of  25  new 
missionaries,  adding  to  the  145  currently  in 
service.  Eighteen  of  those  people  are  already 
being  processed  for  assignment.  The  new  mis- 
sionaries will  engage  in  new  outreach  in  Aus- 
tralia, Somalia,  Djibouti,  Philippines,  Peru, 
South  Africa,  El  Salvador,  and  Greece. 

The  first  Mennonite  mission  workers  ar- 
rived in  the  tiny  East  African  country  of 
Djibouti  recently.  They  are  three  English-lan- 
guage teachers  serving  under  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions — Marian  Hostetler  and 
Mike  and  Cindy  Brislen.  They  are  teaching 
junior  high  students  in  government  schools.  The 
mission  in  Djibouti  comes  after  10  years  of 
discussing  and  praying  about  it  with  East  Afri- 
can Mennonites  and  after  more  than  a year  of 
negotiations  with  the  Djibouti  government. 
Most  of  the  500,000  people  of  that  country  are 
Somali-speaking  and  staunchly  Muslim. 

Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Homes 
launched  a $3.8  million  expansion  project 

recently  with  a groundbreaking  ceremony  for  the 
first  phase.  Arthur  Hackman,  a resident  of  the 
retirement  community  who  served  previously  as 
board  president,  turned  the  shovel  on  the  site 
where  a new  nursing  wing  will  be  constructed. 
“Four  generations  have  served  and  been  cared 
for  here,”  said  current  board  chair  Sanford 
Alderfer.  “And  there  is  need  and  a call  to  serve 
the  future  with  the  same  faithfulness.”  The 
ceremony  included  musical  selections  by  the 
homes’  Ladies  Chorus. 

Two  tiny  Ontario  congregations  have 
united  under  the  name  Community  Mennonite 
Fellowship.  They  were  formerly  the  Berea  and 
Moorefield  Mennonite  churches.  The  new  con- 
gregation of  about  75  members  holds  Sunday 
services  at  the  rural  Berea  church  building  and 
conducts  weekday  activities  at  the  church  build- 
ing in  Moorefield.  By  June  the  congregation 
hopes  to  decide  which  of  the  two  buildings  it 


Fund-raising  champ.  Goshen 
College’s  recent  phonothon  raised 
$248,000  in  pledges  for  student  aid — 
an  increase  of  $22,000  over  last  year. 
Michelle  Yoder  (in  photo),  a junior 
from  Wauseon,  Ohio,  was  one  of  36 
students  who  talked  with  more  than 
7,900  alumni  and  friends  of  Goshen 
College  during  the  phonothon.  Prior 
to  the  phonothon  the  college  received 
three  gifts  equaling  $70,000  to  encour- 
age people  to  give  first-time  and  in- 
creased gifts.  Yoder  solicited  $8,332 
in  pledges  to  win  the  grand  prize  for 
the  highest  amount  of  pledges.  Darla 
Beck,  a junior  from  Perkasie,  Pa.,  re- 
ceived 149  pledges  to  win  the  grand 
prize  for  the  most  number  of  pledges. 


will  use  for  everything.  Another  option  is  to  build 
a new  church  in  a different  location.  The  new 
congregation’s  pastor  is  Dale  Bauman,  who  had 
been  serving  both  Berea  and  Moorefield. 

A black  South  African  hopes  to  start  a 
Mennonite  congregation  in  Philadelphia. 

He  is  Parker  Mavi,  who  has  had  experience  in 
church  planting  in  his  own  country.  The  new 
effort,  in  the  northwestern  section  of  Philadel- 
phia, will  begin  soon  after  Easter.  It  is  sponsored 
by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Home 
ministries  director  Freeman  Miller  says  mis- 
sions have  come  full  circle  when  African  mis- 
sionaries begin  to  evangelize  in  North  America. 

Aoi  Alberta  congregation  is  now  affiliated 
with  three  Mennonite  denominations.  The 

newly  renamed  South  Calgary  Inter-Mennonite 
Church  is  part  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church.  It  was  previously  an 


MB  church  only.  John  Miller  is  pastor  of  the 
74-member  congregation. 

A congregation  in  Indiana  started  bilingual 
worship  services  recently.  Examining  its 
strengths,  Roselawn  Mennonite  Church  of 
Elkhart  discovered  that  several  people,  includ- 
ing Pastor  Ray  Nachtigal,  were  fluent  in  Span- 
ish. So  the  congregation  began  conducting  its 
services  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  As  a 
result,  several  Hispanic  families  started  coming 
to  church.  Indiana-Michigan  Conference  has 
agreed  to  give  some  funds  for  three  years  to  help 
the  congregation  develop  a ministry  with 
Hispanic  people. 

A church-planting  project  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
is  being  phased  out.  The  six-year-long  effort 
was  led  by  Matthew  and  Elizabeth  Ojo  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Conservative  Conference. 
Matthew,  who  became  a part-time  instructor  at 
the  University  of  Louisville  earlier  this  year,  will 
continue  a self-supporting  ministry  to  interna- 
tional students. 

A leading  European  missiologist  spoke  on 
Pentecostalism  and  syncretism  recently  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  Wal- 
ter Hollenweger  brought  a lifetime  of  experience 
and  study  in  mission  to  bear  on  his  addresses 
to  100  participants  at  the  annual  AMBS  event 
called  Mennonite  Missionary  Study  Fellowship. 
Hollenweger,  a Pentecostal  himself,  said  mis- 
sionaries need  to  start  with  “the  music  and 
culture”  of  the  people  they  intend  to  reach.  He 
called  for  a “theologically  responsible  syncre- 
tism.” 

A Lancaster  Conference  district  is  holding 
a monthly  prayer  and  praise  service  to  en- 
hance the  life  of  the  district  and  the  surrounding 
community.  For  nearly  a year,  Elizabethtown 
District  has  set  aside  the  third  Saturday  night 
of  each  month  for  the  event,  which  is  held  at 
Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  The 
service  is  led  by  a worship  team,  with  the 
support  of  a prayer  team.  It  includes  testimo- 
nies, prayer,  Bible  reading,  singing,  and  teach- 
ing. An  invitation  is  usually  given  for  those 
needing  special  prayer. 

Four  southern  Michigan  congregations  con- 
ducted a winter  Bible  school  on  Wednesday 
nights  during  the  month  of  February.  The  class 
topics  were  “You  and  Your  Aging  Parents,” 
“Forgiveness,”  and  “Christ’s  Crucifixion  and 
Resurrection.”  This  was  the  fifth  year  for  the 
Bible  school.  The  cooperating  congregations  are 
Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Silver  Creek  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  Liberty  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Prattville  Community  Church. 

Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School’s 
alumni  phonathon  raised  a record  total  of 

$47,000  during  three  nights  of  calling  recently. 
Nearly  80  alumni  volunteers  made  the  calls,  and 
over  400  alumni  made  financial  pledges  to  spon- 
sor specific  classes  during  “Alumni  Sponsorship 
Week,”  designated  for  Apr.  16-20.  They  are 
invited  to  visit  the  class  they  help  sponsor. 
Nearly  2,500  students  have  graduated  from  the 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  school  over  the  years. 

Seven  young  people  are  the  first  South 
American  participants  in  a new  service  ex- 
change program  between  Mennonites  in  West 
Germany  and  German-speaking  Mennonite  im- 
migrant communities  in  South  America.  The 
seven,  who  are  from  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  are 
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spending  a year  working  at  four  West  German 
institutions  for  the  elderly.  West  German  young 
people  have  already  served  in  South  America 
and  other  locations. 

Missionaries  in  Belize  have  found  villages 
unreached  by  Christianity.  The  villages,  lo- 
cated in  the  Kekchi  Indian  area,  are  so  remote 
that  it  takes  a half  day  or  more  to  get  there  on 
foot  or  horseback,  say  Noah  and  Loretta 
Hochstetler,  workers  with  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Four  or  five  of  them  have  no 
Christians  at  all  and  several  more  have  only  a 
few.  Another  group  with  only  a handful  of  Chris- 
tians is  the  Garifuna  Indians,  according  to 
Hochstetlers. 

New  appointments: 

• Nathan  Miller,  president,  Rosedale  Menno- 
nite Missions,  starting  in  September.  He  suc- 
ceeds David  Miller,  who  has  served  17  years. 


Mennonite  bicentennial.  The  Amer- 
ican bicentennial  was  a gala  affair, 
the  remnants  of  which  are  still  linger- 
ing in  many  communities.  Fourteen 
years  later,  a Mennonite  community 
in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  is  at- 
tempting a bicentennial  celebration 
on  a smaller  scale.  To  commemorate 
the  coming  of  settlers  to  the 
Scottdale  area  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  a group  from  the 
Scottdale  and  Kingview  Mennonite 
churches  is  planning  events  and  activi- 
ties for  this  summer.  Two  specific 
projects  are  represented  in  the  above 
photo.  The  hand-thrown  vase  with 
the  words,  “Jacobs  Creek  Settlement 
1790-1990,”  will  be  sold  to  interested 
people.  The  other  is  the  1834  edition 
of  Die  Kleine  geistliche  Harfe  der 
Kinder  Zions  (“Zion’s  Harp”) — the 
first  hymnal  used  by  the  Mennonites 
there.  The  bicentennial  events  in- 
clude an  old-time  singing  in  May,  a 
heritage  bus  tour  in  June,  and  a craft 
fair  in  July.  Also  planned  is  a slide- 
audio  show  that  will  be  available  to 
local  groups  and  a two-day  sympo- 
sium that  will  look  at  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  Scottdale  area  Menno- 
nite community. — David  Hiebert 


Nathan  has  been  general  secretary  of  RMM  and 
Latin  ministries  director  since  1988.  Before  that 
he  lived  in  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  where  he  was  a 
college  English  instructor  and  a farmer.  He  has 
also  served  a three-year  term  with  RMM  in 
Costa  Rica.  RMM  is  the  mission/service  agency 
of  Conservative  Conference. 

• Gerald  Studer,  conference  minister,  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference,  starting  in  July.  He  succeeds 
Ross  Goldfus,  who  is  retiring.  Studer  has  been 
pastor  of  Plains  Mennonite  Church  of  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  for  the  past  17  years.  Before  that  he  was 
pastor  of  Scottdale  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church. 

• Kevin  Miller,  personnel  services  director, 
Rosedale  Mennonite  Missions,  starting  in 
March.  Previously  he  was  a graduate  student  in 
journalism  at  Ohio  State  University  and  a youth 
worker  at  Shalom  Community  Church  of  Lon- 
don, Ohio. 

• Cal  Zehr,  interim  minister  of  youth  and 
nurture,  Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  starting 
in  March.  He  succeeds  Lloyd  Miller,  who  joined 
the  staff  of  Bethany  Christian  High  School  in 
Goshen,  Ind.  Zehr  also  continues  as  associate 
pastor  of  Silverwood  Mennonite  Church  in 
Goshen. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Del  and  Charlotte  Holsopple  Glick  resigned 
as  copastors  of  Waterford  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  effective  Aug.  1.  They  will  then  go 
to  China  for  a teaching  assignment.  Del  is  also 
currently  president  of  Indiana-Michigan  Confer- 
ence, and  Charlotte  is  board  president  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 

• Marty  Kolb-  Wyckoff  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  Taftsville  (Vt.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Feb.  11. 
She  was  licensed  in  1987.  She  is  the  first  woman 
to  be  ordained  in  Franconia  Conference. 

•David  Kniss  will  become  pastor  of 
Gulfhaven  Mennonite  Church,  Gulfport,  Miss., 
in  June.  He  is  currently  pastor  of  Ephrata  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church. 

• Dennis  Kuhns  became  pastor  of  Sonnenberg 
Mennonite  Church,  Kidron,  Ohio,  on  Apr.  1.  He 
served  previously  as  pastor  of  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

• Steve  Thomas  will  become  pastor  of  Walnut 
Hill  Chapel,  Goshen,  Ind.,  in  June.  He  is  cur- 
rently youth  pastor  at  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

• Preston  Nowlin  became  pastor  of  Powhatan 
(Va.)  Mennonite  Church  in  April.  He  had  been 
interim  pastor  since  January. 

•Ed  Swartley  will  become  pastor  of 
Naubinway  (Mich.)  Mennonite  Church  on  May 
1. 

Coming  events: 

•Aid  to  Christian  Teaching  Weekend,  May 
3-6,  at  Columbia  Bible  College,  Clearbrook,  B.C. 
It  is  a hands-on  experience  for  Sunday  school 
teachers,  superintendents,  pastors,  and  Chris- 
tian education  committee  members.  Mennonite 
materials  will  be  featured— Foundation  Series 
and  Uniform  Series.  The  event  is  sponsored  by 
five  major  Mennonite  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  organizations.  More  information 
from  Karen  Martens  Zimmerly  at  R.  5,  1509 
Kimberly  St.,  Abbotsford,  BC  V2S  4N5;  phone 
604-850-0307. 

• Conference  on  Mennonite/s  Writing  in  Can- 
ada, May  10-12,  at  Conrad  Grebel  College.  It  is 
designed  as  an  inquiry  into,  and  celebration  of, 
Mennonite  literature.  Among  the  writers  to  be 
featured  are  Rudy  Wiebe,  Patrick  Friesen,  An- 
dreas Schroeder,  Di  Brandt,  Sara  Stambaugh, 
E.F.  Dyck,  Sarah  Klassen,  David  Waltner- 
Toews,  and  Armin  Wiebe.  The  event  is  spon- 
sored by  The  New  Quarterly  and  Conrad  Grebel 
College.  More  information  from  The  New  Quar- 
terly at  PAS  2082,  University  of  Waterloo,  Wa- 
terloo, ON  N2L  3G1;  phone  519-885-1211. 


First  fish  pond  harvest.  Mola  (left), 
a farmer  in  Bikoro,  Zaire,  recently 
harvested  72  kilograms  (159  pounds) 
of  fish  from  his  new  pond.  The  har- 
vest was  2 1/2  times  greater  than  the 
national  average,  says  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  worker  Keith 
Kirkendall  (right),  who  helped  Mola 
with  the  harvest.  Mola  learned  how 
to  build  and  maintain  his  fish  pond 
from  Kirdendall,  an  instructor  at  a 
training  center  operated  by  the  Zair- 
ean Council  of  Churches.  Kirkendall, 
who  is  from  Seattle,  is  an  expert  in 
fisheries.  Mola  was  one  of  12  farmers 
selected  by  their  communities  to  re- 
ceive training  in  fish  culture.  They 
learned  how  to  build  a pond,  how  to 
feed  the  fish  using  compost,  and 
proper  harvesting  and  restocking  tech- 
niques. After  completing  the  course, 
the  “model”  farmers  work  with  three 
other  farmers  in  their  village  to  con- 
struct ponds  with  them.  They  then 
use  their  ponds  as  a tool  to  teach  oth- 
ers. 


Church-related  job  openings: 

• Bible  teacher  in  Argentina,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  starting  this  summer.  The  person 
would  work  with  indigenous  Indians  in  Chaco 
Province.  Qualifications  include  pastoral  and 
cross-cultural  sensitivities,  Bible-teaching  skills, 
seminary  training,  and  language-learning  abili- 
ties. Contact  Dave  Paulovich  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

• Faculty  position  in  foods/nutrition,  Goshen 
College,  starting  in  the  fall.  The  person  would 
direct  an  ADA-approved  Plan  VI/V  Program 
and  teach  all  nutrition  and  food-service  manage- 
ment courses.  Qualifications  include  an  RD/ 
master’s  degree.  An  RD/PhD  is  preferred.  Mi- 
norities are  urged  to  apply.  Send  resume  to  John 
Eby  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Faculty  position  in  microbiology,  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  starting  in  the  fall.  This  is 
for  one  semester  only.  An  advanced  degree  in 
microbiology  and  teaching  experience  are  pre- 
ferred. Minorities  and  women  are  urged  to  apply. 
Send  resume  to  Lee  Snyder  at  EMC,  Harrison- 
burg, VA  22801. 

•Maintenance  person,  Lakewood  Retreat 
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Center,  Brooksville,  Fla.  Mechanical  skills  are 
required.  Electrical  and  plumbing  skills  are 
helpful.  Contact  Lakewood  at  25458  Dan  Brown 
Hill  Rd.,  Brooksville,  FL  34602;  phone  904-796- 
4097. 


New  members 


Leetonia,  Ohio:  Russell  Sinsley  by  confes- 
sion of  faith. 

North  Leo,  Ind.:  Hope  Bontreger,  Kimra 
Crossgrove,  Cori  Delagrange,  Jeremy  Helmuth, 
Brandon  Kurtz,  Maria  Kurtz,  Nikki  Moehring, 
Jonathan  Neuhouser,  Adam  Seiler,  Mitchel 
Slone,  Carey  Smeltzer,  Kent  Stuckey,  Melissa 
Swartz,  and  Carrie  Zehr  by  baptism,  and  Laura 
Eicher  and  Richard  Raber  by  confession  of 
faith. 

Orrville,  Ohio:  Louisa  Pirozzi-Erb  and  Peter 
Erb  by  confession  of  faith. 

Roanoke,  111.:  Wilma  Springer. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Byer-Moyer.  Owen  Byer,  Salem,  Ohio,  Mid- 
way cong.,  and  Barbara  Moyer,  Gilbertsville,  Pa., 
United  Church  of  Christ,  by  Vernon  Stoop,  Jr., 
Jan.  20. 

Schrock-Y oder.  Eric  Schrock  and  Cynthia 
Yoder,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bahia  Vista  cong., 
by  Don  Augsburger  and  Marvin  Miller,  Mar.  24. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Birky,  Merv  and  Venita  (King),  Wellman, 
Iowa,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Andrea  Lynn, 
Mar.  12. 

Carr,  Todd  and  Carol  (Keely),  Colon,  Mich., 
first  child,  Samantha  Janae,  Mar.  17. 

Derstine,  Arnold  and  Kay  Marlene  (Geh- 
man),  Harleysville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Sara  Vanessa, 
Mar.  21. 

Drake,  Barbara,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  second 
child,  first  son,  Michael  Andrew,  Feb.  7. 

Grosh,  Jerrold  and  Ann  (King),  Addis  Abba, 
Ethiopia,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Hana 
Elise,  adopted  Feb.  12. 

Halteman,  Gerald  Lee  and  Kimberly 
(Brooke),  Telford,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daugh- 
ter, Gabrielle  Lynn,  Mar.  22. 

Hawkins,  David  and  Cindy  (Bontrager),  Mid- 
dlebury, Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Mitchell 
David,  Feb.  23. 

Hochstedler,  Doyle  and  Becky  (Swartzen- 
druber),  Evergreen,  Colo.,  fifth  child,  first  son, 
Reginald  J.,  Mar.  3. 

Lederman,  Kent  and  Jacque  (Sutter),  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  first  son,  Austin  James,  Dec.  31. 

Rokey,  Ben  and  Shelley  (Hostetler),  Eureka, 
111.,  second  son,  Jacob  Daniel,  Mar.  17. 

Rupp,  Vernon  and  Elaine  (Chaffee), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Amy  Michelle, 
Mar.  6. 

Rutt,  Merv  and  Ellen  (Carroll),  Harrisonburg, 


Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jonathan  William, 
Mar.  21. 

Weaver,  Brent  and  Ruth  (Schoenhals),  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  first  daughter,  Grace  Elizabeth;  born 
Dec.  11,  received  for  adoption  Dec.  15. 

Weldy,  Jerry  and  Bonnie  (Roberts),  Wa- 
karusa,  Ind.,  second  son,  Kory  Ellis,  Mar.  10. 


Obituaries 


Fisher,  Charlotte  Sonn,  daughter  of  Stanley 
and  Antoinette  (Tinkelpaugh)  Sonn,  was  born  in 
Cobleskill,  N.Y.,  Mar.  20,  1909;  died  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Mar.  18,  1990;  aged  81.  On  May  2,  1942,  she 
was  married  to  Clifford  Fisher,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Judith  Fisher) 
and  one  granddaughter.  She  was  a member  of 
College  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Mar.  21,  in  charge  of  Nancy 
Kauffmann,  Philip  Clemens,  and  Rachel  Fisher; 
interment  in  Violett  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Raymond  J.,  son  of  Jonas  J.  N.  and 
Lydia  Miller,  was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  22, 
1918;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  8,  1990;  aged 
71.  On  Nov.  22,  1944,  he  was  married  to  Edna 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Richard  and  Robert),  3 grandchildren,  2 step- 
grandchildren,  one  sister  (Edna  Slabach),  and  2 
brothers  (Daniel  and  Omer).  He  was  a member 
of  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  College  Mennonite 
Church  on  Mar.  12,  in  charge  of  Nancy 
Kauffmann  and  Philip  Clemens;  interment  in 
Violett  Cemetery. 

Miner,  Clyde,  son  of  William  E.  and  Carrie 
V.  (Miner)  Miner,  was  born  at  Leitersburg,  Md., 
Nov.  10,  1912;  died  of  pneumonia  at  Washington 
County  Hospital,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Mar.  25, 
1990;  aged  77.  On  June  4,  1932,  he  was  married 
to  Catherine  Jane  Baker,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Donald),  2 daughters 
(Barbara  Myers  and  Nancy  Taylor),  10  grand- 
children, 7 great-grandchildren,  and  5 sisters 
(Mary  Miner,  Grace  Miner,  Doris  Touffer,  Lil- 
lian Semler,  and  Nora  Dovel).  He  was  a member 
of  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Minnich  Funeral  Home  on 
Mar.  27,  in  charge  of  Nelson  L.  Martin  and  Ray 
Davis;  interment  in  Cedar  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Snider,  Vera  Groff,  daughter  of  Amos  and 
Mary  Ann  (Shantz)  Groff,  was  born  in  Waterloo 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Feb.  20, 1910;  died  at  Listowel  (Ont.) 
Memorial  Hospital,  Mar.  5,  1990;  aged  80.  On 
June  16,  1932,  she  was  married  to  Lloyd  Snider, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Paul), 
one  foster  daughter  (Elizabeth  Martin),  one 
foster  son  (Robert  Davidson),  2 grandchildren, 
and  3 sisters  (Mabel  Cressman,  Nettie  Shantz, 
and  Reta  Groff).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  brother  (Howard)  and  one  sister  (Pearl 
Bauman).  She  was  a member  of  Listowel  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  8,  in  charge  of  Jock  and  Pam  Tolmay; 
interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Stauffer,  Clayton  L.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
Jane  (Longacre)  Stauffer,  was  born  in  Phoenix  - 
ville,  Pa.,  May  9,  1900;  died  at  Souderton,  Pa., 
of  injuries  sustained  from  an  automobile  acci- 
dent, Mar.  15,  1990;  aged  89.  On  Dec.  25,  1941, 
he  was  married  to  Orpha  Benner,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Freida  Nuss- 
baum,  Martine  Shelly,  Margaret  Leonard,  and 
Alta  Yoder)  and  6 grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Souderton  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Vincent  Mennonite 
Church  on  Mar.  19,  in  charge  of  Wellington 
Alderfer,  Norman  Kolb,  and  Gerald  Clemmer; 
interment  in  Vincent  Mennonite  Church  Ceme- 
tery. 

Swartzendruber,  William  P.,  son  of  Lewis 


S.  and  Mabel  Laura  (Whetstine),  Swartzen- 
druber, was  born  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Sept.  18, 1924; 
died  of  carcinomatosis,  non-Hodgkin’s  lym- 
phoma, at  Telford,  Pa.,  Mar.  21,  1990;  aged  65. 
On  June  16,  1951,  he  was  married  to  Thelma 
Derstine,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Pamela  Jane  Clouse  and  Julia  E. 
Delp),  3 sons  (William  J.,  John  Thomas,  and 
David  Lewis),  4 grandsons,  2 sisters,  and  one 
brother.  He  was  a member  of  Blooming  Glen 
Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  24,  in  charge  of  Robert  L. 
Shreiner  and  Truman  H.  Brunk;  interment  in 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Waidelich,  Letha  M.  Nofziger,  daughter  of 
Clarence  and  Ida  (Yoder)  Nofziger,  was  born  at 
Wauseon,  Nov.  30,  1924;  died  of  cancer  at  her 
home  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Mar.  20,  1990;  aged  65. 
On  Aug.  11,  1946,  she  was  married  to  Marvin 
Waidelich,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Susan  Lantz  and  Bette  Dahl),  3 sons 
(Rex,  Jay,  and  Lee),  7 grandchildren,  4 brothers 
(Herbert,  Alvin,  Melvin,  and  Burdell),  and  2 
sisters  (Arlene  Springer  and  Marilyn  Verbeck). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister 
(Waneta  Gerig).  She  was  a member  of  West 
Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Mar.  23,  in  charge  of  James 
Roynon  and  Edward  Diener;  interment  in 
Pettisville  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Churchwide  Youth  Council,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Apr.  19-24 
Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  22 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission  Leaders 
Meeting,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  22-25 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Apr.  29 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 

3- 4 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
May  4-5 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly,  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  May  4-6 

Franconia  Conference  spring  assembly,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  May  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference,  May  5-6 
Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
May  12 

Mennonite  Church  Historical  Committee,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
15-16 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  commencement,  Irwin,  Ohio,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  19 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  1 

North  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn., 
June  1-3 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June 

4- 5 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  June  7-9 

Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  8-9 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Salem,  Oreg.,  June  14-16 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Salem,  Oreg.,  June 
15-17 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
June  21-23 

Southwest  Conference  and  Pacific  District  joint  midyear  meet- 
ing, Reedley,  Calif.,  June  21-24 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  assembly,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  July 

5- 8 

Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  13-14 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
July  18-19 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 
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Items  and  comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Former  governor  says  he  regrets 
being  a ‘cafeteria  Catholic’ 

Former  New  York  governor  Hugh  Carey, 
who  supported  Medicaid  funding  of  abor- 
tions and  vetoed  a parental-consent  bill 
during  his  term  of  office,  told  Catholic 
lobbyists  and  legislators  recently  that  he 
now  regrets  having  done  so.  Addressing  a 
luncheon  during  a day-long  Public  Policy 
Forum  held  in  Albany  by  the  New  York 
State  Catholic  Conference,  Carey  said  he 
was  once  a “cafeteria  Catholic” — one  of 
those  who  “pick  and  choose  on  church 
doctrine  until  they  get  to  the  pro-abortion 
checkout  counter,  where  they  dump  their 
tray  of  beliefs.”  In  1975,  the  former  Dem- 
ocratic congressman  became  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  to  be  elected  governor  of 
New  York  since  the  days  of  A1  Smith  in 
the  1920s.  During  his  two  terms,  he  became 
a national  symbol  of  Catholic  officeholders 
who  supported  funding  for  abortions  de- 
spite their  personal  opposition  to  the  pro- 
cedure. 


Pennsylvania  church  leaders 
call  for  eradication  of  racism 

Pennsylvania  church  leaders,  dismayed 
at  the  escalation  of  racially  motivated  in- 
cidents in  their  state  in  the  past  year, 
issued  a statement  recently  calling  on  cit- 
izens there  to  eradicate  racism  and  build 
a society  based  on  equality.  “Things  are 
getting  to  the  point  where  we  really  need 
to  speak  up,”  said  Bishop  Charlie  McNutt 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Central  Penn- 
sylvania. The  statement  cites  recruiting 
activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other 
white  supremacist  groups,  desecration  of 
Jewish  synagogues,  racial  unrest  on  college 
campuses,  and  a fake  bomb  attempt  at  a 
state  office  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  as 
recent  examples  of  how  “bigotry  continues 
to  infect  our  communities.” 


Liberation  theology  a highlight  for 
delegates  to  Lutheran  assembly 

Liberation  theology  became  a hands-on 
exercise  for  Lutherans  around  the  world 
who  met  for  10  days  recently  in  Curitiba, 
Brazil.  And  although  the  gathering  waded 
through  some  demanding  denominational 
business,  it  was  the  participation  in  Bible 
study  groups  using  liberation  theology  that 
stood  out  for  many  of  the  delegates.  The 
assembly  will  be  remembered  as  the  Lu- 
theran World  Federation’s  “first  full-scale 
excursion  into  the  world  of  peace  and 
justice  issues,”  said  Paul  Dovre,  president 


of  Concordia  College  in  Moorhead,  Minn. 

The  approach  used  in  the  study  of  the 
Beatitudes  by  assembly  participants  was 
similar  to  that  followed  in  the  “base 
communities”  associated  with  liberation 
theology.  Typically,  liberation  theologians 
identify  God  with  the  poor  and  seek  to  help 
Christians  come  to  an  understanding  of 
faith  in  situations  of  poverty  and  political 
oppression.  The  studies,  conducted  in 
small  groups,  were  prepared  by  represen- 
tatives of  several  denominations  active 
throughout  Latin  America. 


Global  survival  addressed  by  1,000 
world  leaders  in  Soviet  Union 

Organizers  of  a major  interfaith  environ- 
mental gathering  in  Moscow  believe  they 
have  planted  the  seeds  for  a broad-based 
approach  to  some  of  the  world’s  most 
vexing  environmental  problems  and  say 
the  challenge  is  now  for  religious,  scientific, 
and  political  leaders  to  ensure  that  those 
seeds  germinate  around  the  globe.  Some 
1,000  leaders  from  83  countries  attended 
the  event,  out  of  which  emerged  several 
documents  underscoring  the  need  to  view 
the  world’s  problems  not  as  isolated  phe- 
nomena but  as  parts  of  an  interlocking 
whole. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  event,  orga- 
nized by  the  New  York-based  Global 
Forum  of  Spiritual  and  Parliamentary 
Leaders  on  Human  Survival  was  Soviet 
President  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  U.S.  astron- 
omer Carl  Sagan,  Nobel  Peace  Prize  lau- 
reate Elie  Wiesel,  and  U.N.  General  Sec- 
retary Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar.  Among  the 
religious  traditions  represented  were  Bud- 
dhist, Christian,  Hindu,  Islamic,  Jainist, 
Jewish,  Shintoist,  Sikhist,  and  indigenous 
faiths. 


Baptist  church  refuses  membership 
to  pro-choice  legislator 

A state  legislator  in  New  Hampshire  who 
describes  herself  as  a conservative  Repub- 
lican and  a bom-again  Christian  has  been 
refused  membership  in  an  American  Bap- 
tist congregation  because  of  her  pro-choice 
stand  on  abortion.  Rep.  Stephanie  Micklon 
was  recently  refused  membership  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Salem,  the  church 
in  which  she  grew  up  and  was  baptized, 
because  she  has  sponsored  a bill  to  allow 
abortions  at  a woman’s  discretion  until  the 
25th  week  of  pregnancy. 

In  a letter  that  was  hand-delivered  to 
Micklon’s  home,  the  pastors  and  deacons 
of  the  congregation  said,  “We  believe  that 
your  outspoken  public  position  in  regard 
to  abortion  brings  disgrace  on  Jesus’  name 
and  on  what  First  Baptist  Church  stands 
for.  We  sincerely  pray  that  you  might 
reconsider  your  position  as  you  carefully 


examine  the  Scriptures.”  Micklon  rejected 
the  suggestion  made  in  the  letter.  “If  I had 
prayerfully  recanted  my  views,  then  every 
single  elected  official  in  the  country  would 
be  subjected  to  this  kind  of  religious  black- 
mail,” she  said. 


Momentum  for  peace  said  to  be 
growing  among  Israelis,  Palestinians 

A group  of  prominent  U.S.  religious  lead- 
ers, Middle  East  experts,  Israelis,  and 
Palestinians  agreed  recently  in  New  York 
that  a new  momentum  for  peace  is  devel- 
oping among  opposing  factions  in  Israel. 
They  said  they  based  their  claims  on  a 
growing  grassroots  consensus  that  peace  is 
an  urgent,  moral  necessity  and  within 
reach.  But  their  optimism  was  tempered 
by  an  equally  sharp  sense  of  frustration 
with  what  the  activists  describe  as  an 
intransigent  Israeli  ruling  party  and  as 
lagging  U.S.  Middle  East  policy.  The  as- 
sessments were  made  at  a convocation 
organized  by  the  U.S.  Interreligious  Com- 
mittee for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Philadelphia-based  group  is  endorsed  by 
leaders  representing  a substantial  number 
of  Jewish,  Muslim,  Catholic,  and  Protes- 
tant bodies. 


Japanese  Christian  mayor  shot  by 
rightist  for  comments  on  emperor 

Hitoshi  Motoshima,  the  Catholic  mayor 
of  Nagasaki,  Japan,  who  has  been  the 
target  of  death  threats  since  December 
1988  when  he  said,  “I  think  the  emperor 
cannot  be  free  from  responsibility  for  the 
war,”  was  shot  and  injured  recently  outside 
the  city  hall  by  a member  of  the  right-wing 
group  Seikijuku.  Motoshima  was  given  24- 
hour  police  protection  after  the  threats 
began,  but  the  protection  was  lifted  at  his 
request.  It  appears,  however,  that  right- 
wing  groups  were  observing  a self-imposed 
period  of  restraint  on  attacking  those  crit- 
ical of  the  emperor  system — a moratorium 
that  ended  with  the  first  anniversary  of 
Emperor  Hirohito’s  death. 

Japanese  Christian  leaders  have  warned 
against  pressures  to  revive  state  Shinto — 
the  official  version  of  traditional  Japanese 
religion  by  which  emperors  were  given 
divine  status.  The  Catholic  Bishops  Con- 
ference has  petitioned  the  government  to 
respect  the  principle  of  separation  of  reli- 
gion and  state  and  not  to  frind  the  Shinto- 
related  daijosai  ceremony  during  the  for- 
mal enthronement  of  the  new  emperor  in 
November.  Oshima  Koichi,  president  of  an 
anti-daijosai  campaign,  said  that  the 
Motoshima  incident  was  crucial  to  the 
future  of  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
in  Japan  and  that  the  right-wing’s  “inten- 
tion is  to  use  the  emperor  as  a tool  to  rule 
the  people.” 
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The  politics  of  compassion 


T HE  cause  OF  Jesus’  death  is  a question 
which  has  been  pondered  throughout  the  genera- 
tions. Theologically,  it  is  said  that  he  died  for 
us.  But  practically  speaking,  had  he  really  com- 
mitted crimes  worthy  of  death? 

The  accounts  of  his  trial  yield  little  evidence 
on  which  to  pin  a case  for  his  execution.  But  the 
issue  becomes  clearer  when  considered  in  light 
of  his  calling  and  ministry. 

Marcus  Borg  has  sought  to  do  this  in  his  book 
Jesus:  A New  Vision  (Harper  and  Row,  1987). 
Borg  suggests  that  the  people  who  sent  Jesus  to 
Pilate  for  execution  were  not  villains  as  the 
world  considers  villains.  Instead  they  were  de- 
cent God-fearing  people  concerned  to  keep 
order  in  their  land. 

Then  as  now  Jerusalem,  indeed  the  whole 
Israelite  country,  was  a keg  of  powder  waiting  to 
explode.  As  the  Gospel  of  John  reports  with 
irony,  “It  was  Caiaphas  who  had  given  counsel 
to  the  Jews  that  it  was  expedient  that  one  man 
should  die  for  the  people”  (John  18:14).  Better 
one  man  dead  than  for  the  whole  system  to  go 
up  in  flames. 

More  specifically,  as  Borg  points  out,  Jesus  of- 
fended the  conventional  wisdom  of  his  time 
which  emphasized  “family,  wealth,  honor,  and  re- 
ligion. ...  Yet  many  of  Jesus’  most  radical  words 
were  directed  against  each  of  these”  (p.  104). 
These  for  Jesus  made  up  the  broad  way,  leading 
to  destruction.  Indeed,  what  would  we  say  to 
someone  who  attacked  these  basic  building 
blocks  of  civilization? 

To  set  up  the  contrast  even  more  generally, 
Borg  speaks  of  the  politics  of  holiness  vs.  the 
politics  of  compassion.  The  former  was  repre- 
sented particularly  by  the  religion  of  the  Phari- 
sees. The  latter  was  the  message  and  practice  of 
Jesus.  It  came  into  focus  in  Jesus’  social  con- 
tacts. He  was  known  to  eat  with  tax  collectors 
and  outcasts,  people  who  would  not  or  could  not 
conform  to  accepted  standards  of  holiness. 

“What  was  at  stake,  from  the  standpoint  of 
Jesus’  opponents,  was  the  survival  of  the  people 
of  God. . . . Thus  the  simple  act  of  sharing  a 
meal  . . . became  a vehicle  of  cultural  protest, 
challenging  the  ethos  and  politics  of  holiness 
even  as  it  also  painted  a different  picture  of 
what  Israel  was  to  be,  an  inclusive  community  re- 
flecting the  compassion  of  God”  (p.  133). 

How  has  the  church  handled  this  radical  mes- 
sage of  Jesus?  The  church  too  has  its  conven- 


tional wisdoms.  It  has  been  particularly  hard  for 
the  church  to  follow  Jesus’  teaching  against  vio- 
lence. “Through  time  the  church  became  en- 
culturated,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for 
enculturated  religion  to  stand  in  tension  with 
culture”  (p.139). 

Don’t  we  know  it?  We  who  want  to  be  responsi- 
ble citizens  and  give  proper  allegiance  to  “fam- 
ily, wealth,  honor,  and  religion.”  We  who  believe 
in  order,  in  holiness.  Must  we  give  up  on  holi- 
ness to  follow  compassion? 

As  a place  to  begin  it  may  be  noted  that  of  43 
biblical  uses  of  the  word  “holiness”  listed  in 
Strong’s  Concordance,  13  are  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  concept  of  holiness  was  not  lost  on 
New  Testament  writers.  Nor  should  we  imagine 
that  Jesus  was  against  it  as  such.  But  we  can  rec- 
ognize that  to  stress  the  compassion  of  God  be- 
fore holiness  did  provide  open  doors  for  people 
who  were  locked  out  by  the  politics  of  holiness. 
Through  the  politics  of  compassion  Jesus 
opened  the  way  to  women  and  the  poor,  for  ex- 
ample, two  of  the  groups  whose  participation 
was  restricted  by  the  religious  system  of  his  time. 

The  most  troubling  aspect  of  the  Jesus  story 
is  the  way  a sound  idea  became  distorted  and 
served  to  oppress  people  rather  than  to  free 
them.  The  application  of  holiness  left  women 
out  because  of  their  sex  (something  they 
couldn’t  help)  and  the  poor  because  they  simply 
did  not  have  the  money  and  the  leisure  to  prac- 
tice holiness  as  prescribed. 

In  the  years  since  Jesus,  irony  has  piled  upon 
irony  as  Christians  and  Jews  have  interacted 
over  the  story  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  As  a re- 
newal effort  for  his  own  people,  the  Jesus  move- 
ment basically  failed.  Within  a few  generations 
the  church  had  become  almost  solely  Gentile. 
Then,  whereas  at  one  point  Jews  had  persecuted 
Christians,  Christians  began  to  persecute  Jews. 
Perhaps  the  ultimate  irony  in  the  long  unhappy 
story  is  a recent  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Israel  saying  that  Jews  who  accept  Jesus  as  Mes- 
siah are  not  to  be  considered  Jews. 

But  for  us  the  bigger  problem  is  to  avoid  be- 
coming enculturated  so  that  holiness  overcomes 
compassion.  This  is  why  we  need  to  listen  to 
prophets  and  be  open  to  renewal  efforts.  In  the 
church  as  in  the  world,  we  live  by  ideas.  The 
tragedy  is  when  good  ideas  became  fossilized 
and  distorted  so  that  they  have  the  opposite  ef- 
fect from  what  was  intended. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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as  told  to  Nancy  Witmer 

I GREW  UP  in  a non-Christian  home  and  remem- 
ber my  teen  years  as  a blur  of  aimlessness  and 
confusion.  In  my  search  for  love  and  acceptance, 
I got  involved  in  immoral  behavior  and  became 
pregnant  at  the  age  of  17.  At  my  parents’  urging, 
I married  the  baby’s  father. 

But  married  bliss  escaped  us.  Randy  (all 
names  have  been  changed),  a mixed-up  teenager 
himself,  was  an  abusive  husband  and  tried  to  kill 
me  more  than  once.  After  enduring  his  threats 
and  acts  of  violence  for  several  months,  I left 
him.  By  the  time  our  son  was  born,  our  marriage 
was  over. 


my 

<jivorc« 

forgivable  ? 


My  life  dipped  to  a new  low.  Now,  although  I 
was  barely  more  than  a child  myself,  I was  re- 
sponsible for  another  one.  When  I looked  into 
the  mirror,  I didn’t  like  the  person  I saw  or  what 
she  had  made  of  her  life. 

When  the  baby  was  a year  old,  I went  to  work 
in  a diner.  There  I met  a man  who  saw  my  pain 
and  listened  to  my  story.  Dave’s  warm  accep- 
tance and  unjudging  manner  attracted  me  to 
him  just  as  a blazing  hearth  draws  shivering  peo- 
ple. 

After  several  months,  I went  to  church  with 
Dave  and  opened  my  heart  to  the  Jesus  he 


I wondered  if,  when  the  people  at 
church  looked  at  me,  they  saw  a scarlet 
D for  ‘divorce’  emblazoned  across  my 
forehead. 


loved.  For  the  first  time,  my  life  had  purpose, 
and  I started  to  see  myself  as  a person  of  worth. 

Dave  and  I talked  about  marriage  and  dis- 
cussed the  fact  that  I was  divorced.  I couldn’t 
understand  his  concern  over  the  issue.  I had  con- 
fessed to  God  all  my  sins,  including  my  immoral- 
ity and  the  divorce.  “God  has  forgiven  me,”  I 
said,  naively.  “What’s  the  problem?” 

A sin?  I soon  discovered,  however,  that  others 
saw  the  situation  differently.  When  Dave  and  I 
announced  our  engagement,  his  friends,  many 
whom  he  hadn’t  seen  for  years,  contacted  him 
and  urged  him  not  to  marry  me.  People  at  the 
Mennonite  church  where  Dave  was  a member 
told  him  our  marriage  would  be  a sin. 

Finally,  Dave’s  pastor  called  a meeting  so  that 
people  could  ask  us  questions.  Then  they  would 
decide  whether  Dave  could  retain  his  church 
membership  and  whether  I could  attend  the 
church.  I looked  forward  to  the  meeting  as  a 
time  to  clear  the  air.  I wanted  to  reassure  these 
people  that  I knew  divorce  was  wrong.  I wanted 
to  tell  them  that  I wasn’t  a Christian  at  the  time 
of  my  first  marriage.  And  I hoped  they  would 
feel  some  of  my  pain  when  they  learned  about 
the  abuse  and  death  threats  I had  suffered. 

But  I didn’t  get  an  opportunity  to  say  any  of 
those  things.  The  questions  we  were  asked  did 
not  deal  with  the  issue  of  divorce  and  remar- 
riage. Instead,  they  seemed  to  be  attacks  on  me 
personally.  After  several  hours  of  discussion,  it 
was  agreed  that  Dave’s  membership  would  go  on 
probation  for  one  year  while  the  church  worked 
through  the  issue  of  divorce. 


Nancy  Witmer,  Manheim,  Pa.,  is  a free-lance  writer  and  a 
member  of  Hemley  Mennonite  Church. 


Meanwhile,  Dave’s  uncle  baptized  me  and  mar- 
ried us  in  a lawn  wedding.  We  attended  Dave’s 
church,  but,  frequently,  I felt  shut  out  and  infe- 
rior. On  the  evening  before  what  would  have 
been  my  first  communion,  the  pastor  talked  to 
my  husband. 

“There  are  people  in  the  congregation  who  will 
not  take  communion  if  you  and  Sue  do,”  he  said, 
clutching  his  Bible.  “For  their  sakes,  I’m  asking 
that  you  do  not  take  communion  tomorrow.” 

His  words  seared  their  way  into  my  heart.  I 
wasn’t  sure  what  all  communion  meant,  but  I 
knew  the  pastor’s  words  had  hurt  Dave.  Grief 
for  the  pain  I was  causing  him  added  to  the 
weight  of  rejection  I already  felt.  I wondered  if, 
when  the  people  at  church  looked  at  me,  they 
saw  a scarlet  D for  “divorced”  emblazoned 
across  my  forehead. 

Doubts  reared  their  ugly  heads  and  mocked 
my  newfound  faith.  “If  these  Christians  can’t  for- 
give you  for  your  divorce,  how  can  you  be  sure 
God  has?”  a voice  taunted.  “Why  do  you  want  to 
join  the  Mennonite  Church  when  it  doesn’t  want 
you?”  another  jeered. 

Increasingly,  Dave  and  I turned  to  our  non- 
Christian  friends  for  support  and  acceptance. 

In  limbo.  Dave’s  year  of  probation  ended,  but 
nothing  was  resolved.  The  matter  of  divorce  and 
remarriage  was  never  discussed,  and  we  re- 
mained in  limbo  as  far  as  church  membership. 
Rather  than  risking  further  rejection,  we  re- 
mained aloof  from  the  life  of  the  congregation. 

When  Dave  and  I had  been  asked  to  miss  com- 
munion for  the  fourth  time,  he  wrote  a letter  to 
the  congregation  expressing  some  of  the  pain  we 
were  feeling.  After  the  letter  was  read,  many  peo- 
ple told  us  that  they  had  forgotten  about  our  sit- 
uation and  were  sorry  that  we  were  hurt.  Others 
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Our  congregations  need  to  find  ways 
to  show  Christ's  love  and  acceptance 
to  those  who  have  experienced 
broken  marriages. 


ignored  us.  But  again  nothing  was  done  offic- 
ially, and  we  did  not  know  where  we  stood  with 
the  congregation. 

During  these  years,  I often  wondered  if  I was 
becoming  paranoid.  At  church,  people  were 
friendly  to  me.  But  then  the  pastor  would  stop 
by  our  house  and  mention  negative  things  that 
people  said  about  us.  I was  suspicious  of  every- 
one and  decided  that  these  Christians  were  two- 
faced  phonies.  I longed  to  go  to  a church  where 
we  would  be  accepted,  but  Dave’s  roots  were 
deep  in  this  one,  and  he  hoped  things  could  be 
resolved. 

After  five  years,  the  church  got  a new  pastor, 
and  we  assuiied  that  Dave’s  membership  was  re- 
stored. Two  years  after  that,  I was  taken  in  as  a 
member.  But  although  we  attended  the  church 
for  several  more  years,  we  never  really  felt  a 
part  of  it.  We  didn’t  feel  comfortable  filling 
church  positions  and  didn’t  volunteer  for  jobs. 

Another  church.  Finally,  one  night,  Dave  and 
I spent  a long  time  talking  about  the  situation, 
and  he  suggested  that  we  visit  another  Menno- 
nite  church.  We  did  the  following  Sunday  and 
have  been  going  there  ever  since.  My  divorce 
was  not  an  issue  at  this  church  and  wasn’t  even 
mentioned  to  the  congregation  when  we  were  re- 
ceived as  members.  Almost  immediately,  we  be- 
came involved  in  the  church,  filling  various 
positions.  Then,  several  years  later,  Dave  was 
nominated  for  elder  and  the  issue  of  my  divorce 
was  brought  up. 

“We  don’t  expect  it  to  be  a problem,”  the  lead- 
ership team  told  us.  “But  we  think  the  people 
should  know  about  the  divorce  before  they  vote.” 

In  the  days  before  that  meeting,  the  specters 
of  pain  and  rejection  haunted  me  once  more.  I 
fully  expected  the  congregation  to  reject  us 
when  it  learned  about  my  divorce. 

At  the  meeting,  the  pastor  explained  our  situa- 
tion. As  I listened,  painful  events  from  the  past 
played  on  the  screen  of  my  mind,  and  I visual- 
ized them  happening  here  at  our  new  church.  I 
filled  my  purse  with  soggy  tissues  as  tears 
streamed  down  my  face. 

By  a narrow  margin,  Dave  was  not  elected 
elder.  But  we  never  felt  rejected. 


Following  that  meeting,  phone  calls,  letters, 
and  visits  from  church  members  reassured  us 
that  we  were  loved  and  accepted.  Surrounded 
by  this  support,  my  husband  and  I have  been 
able  to  reach  into  our  past  and  to  begin  to  deal 
with  its  pain  and  rejection. 

As  we  reflect  on  our  experience  at  the  first 
church,  we’ve  come  to  understand  that  the  cru- 
elty we  experienced  was  largely  unintentional.  I 
think  the  church  avoided  the  issue  of  divorce, 
not  because  it  wanted  to  hurt  us,  but  because  it 
didn’t  know  how  to  handle  the  problem.  It  would 
have  been  kinder,  however,  if  Dave’s  member- 
ship had  been  taken  away  at  the  beginning 
rather  than  making  us  wonder  where  we  stood 
for  so  many  years. 

Now,  we  also  realize  that  people  didn’t  know 
how  sensitive  we  were.  Recently,  Dave  con- 
fronted someone  about  a hurtful  statement  he 
had  made,  but  the  man  couldn’t  remember  say- 
ing it.  We’ve  also  come  to  believe  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  were  not  talking  about  us.  The 
pastor’s  reports  of  such  remarks  probably  repre- 
sented only  a few  members.  These  insights  help 
us  now,  but  they  do  not  erase  the  years  of  pain 
we’ve  suffered. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  this  problem, 
but  I think  our  present  church  has  some  good 
ideas.  The  leadership  team  meets  with  prospec- 
tive members  and  lovingly  discusses  with  them 
many  issues  including  divorce  and  remarriage. 
Each  situation  involving  divorce  is  viewed  as 
unique  and  treated  individually.  And  to  help  pre- 
vent future  divorces,  the  church  provides  profes- 
sional counseling  for  those  with  troubled 
marriages. 

Facing  the  issues.  As  Mennonite  churches 
become  more  involved  in  community  evangelism, 
they  will  have  to  face  the  issue  of  divorce.  Our 
congregations  need  to  find  ways  to  show  Christ’s 
love  and  acceptance  to  those  who  have  experi- 
enced broken  marriages.  We  must  at  the  same 
time  convey  the  sinfulness  of  divorce. 

Perhaps  my  story  will  help  congregations  take 
a new  look  at  the  way  they  relate  to  divorced 
people  and  will  spare  others  the  pain  and  rejec- 
tion I have  experienced.  ^ 
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On  being  a pessimist 


by  David  Graybill 

T RUE  PESSIMISTS  do  not  merely  see  a glass  as 
half  empty  rather  than  half  full.  They  see  a spill 
that  is  waiting  to  happen. 

I know.  Perhaps  my  way  of  thinking  comes 
from  growing  up  as  a fan  of  the  most  inept  team 
in  major  league  baseball,  the  Cleveland  Indians. 
Though  my  life  has  been  a favored  one  in  many 
ways,  I expect  the  worst  in  everything,  from 
weather  to  finances. 

I tend  to  be  especially  pessimistic  about  the 
chances  of  achieving  political  change.  Though  I 


Recent  events  suggest  that  / 
may  have  been  too  limited  in 
my  vision  for  the  world. 


vote  and  send  occasional  mail  to  members  of 
Congress,  I do  so  with  little  hope.  In  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  bad  guys  almost  always 
seem  to  win.  When  good  people  do  gain  power — 
from  Jimmy  Carter  to  Corazon  Aquino — the  re- 
sults are  often  mixed  at  best. 

Cynicism  challenged.  Yet  several  events  in 
recent  months  have  challenged  my  cynicism. 
Within  a remarkably  short  period,  the  Berlin 
Wall  has  come  down,  democracy  has  been 
planted  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  Nelson  Mandela 
has  been  released  after  27  years  of  imprison- 
ment. The  world’s  problems — from  poverty  to 
pollution  to  “just-cause”  invasions — have  cer- 
tainly not  ended.  Yet,  for  the  first  time  I can  re- 
member, the  news  is  largely  good. 

What’s  a pessimist  to  do?  I’m  not  ready  or 
able  to  completely  change  my  outlook,  but  I’m 
trying  to  allow  a few  rays  of  sunshine  to  peek 
through  the  gloom.  I am  doing  so  not  only  in 
light  of  world  events  but  in  light  of  my  faith. 

I have  long  been  aware  that  pessimism  and 
faith  do  not  mix  well.  It  is  a paradox,  if  not  a 
contradiction,  to  believe  in  both  a loving  God 
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and  a malevolent  universe,  to  celebrate  Easter, 
and  yet  view  much  of  life  as  hopeless. 

On  the  other  hand,  triumphalism  continues  to 
strike  me  as  even  more  questionable.  Jesus  did 
not  deny  the  pain  of  life,  he  entered  into  it.  He 
ministered  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  outcast. 
He  cried  with  Mary  and  Martha  when  their 
brother  died  (John  ll:33ff.).  He  predicted  suffer- 
ing for  himself  and  his  followers. 

A theology  of  victory  often  wounds  rather  than 
comforts.  At  best,  it  reflects  only  part  of  the 
Bible — the  resurrection  but  not  the  cross,  the 
psalms  of  praise  but  not  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  or 
the  psalms  of  lament. 

Triumphalism  wedded  to  a specific  political 
view  seems  to  me  to  be  especially  dangerous.  In 
spite  of  the  positive  events  in  Berlin  and  else- 
where, skepticism  about  political  change  remains 
in  order.  To  identify  God  too  closely  with  any 
party  or  movement  is  to  risk  idolatry.  At  the 
least,  it  is  apt  to  make  one  look  silly  when  a 
movement  betrays  its  own  goals  or  fails  to 
achieve  the  promised  results. 

Vision  limited.  Still,  recent  events  suggest 
that,  rather  than  being  starry-eyed  or  uncritical, 

I may  have  been  too  limited  in  my  vision  for  the 
world.  My  hopes  for  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Union  were  modest — reforms  in  Poland  and 
the  survival  of  perestroika.  Suddenly,  multi-party 
elections  are  planned  for  almost  everywhere  but 
Albania.  I hoped  for  a small  cut  in  military 
spending  by  the  superpowers;  instead,  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  may  be  at  hand.  I expected  lit- 
tle change  in  South  Africa  without  a violent  revo- 
lution; now  there  is  at  least  an  outside  chance  to 
achieve  justice  through  peaceful  means. 

I am  reminded  of  theologian  Jurgen 
Moltmann’s  condemnation  of  the  “sin  of 
despair”  and  of  Jesus’  words  to  his  disciples 
when  he  calmed  the  storm:  “Where  is  your 
faith?”  (Luke  8:25,  NIV). 

It’s  good  to  be  serious-minded,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  human  need,  and  to  remember  that  a 
just  world  for  all  remains  far  away.  Yet  it  is 
equally  important  to  hope,  dream,  and  recognize 
positive  change  when  it  happens.  An  inability  to 
“rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice”  (Rom.  12:15, 
NIV)  is  no  more  biblical  than  a refusal  to  mourn 
with  the  sorrowful.  And  it’s  a lot  less  fun.  eh 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 


To  be  Anabaptist 
is  to  be  evangelical 

I came  to  the  Mennonite  Church  from  a 
church  tradition  that  prided  itself  in 
preaching  the  “full  gospel.”  The  full  gospel 
included  personal  salvation,  speaking  in 
tongues,  signs  and  wonders,  divine  healing, 
and  premillennialism.  After  studying  the 
New  Testament,  coming  into  contact  with 
Mennonites,  and  reading  The  Upside- 
Down  Kingdom  and  The  Politics  of  Jesus,  I 
became  convinced  that  the  full  gospel  en- 
tailed costly  discipleship,  the  church  as  a 
new  society,  living  the  ethics  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  way  of  the  cross  as  the 
disciple’s  response  to  violence. 

After  uniting  with  the  Mennonite 
Church,  I became  aware  that  I had  become 
part  of  a church  with  a strong  ethnic  and 
historical  identity.  The  positive  side  of  this 
identity  has  enabled  Mennonites  to  utilize 
the  past  as  a source  of  inspiration  for  the 
present.  The  negative  side  is  that  Menno- 
nites struggle  with  being  inclusive,  and 
cultural  perspectives  are  often  mistaken 
for  Christian  truths. 

While  I have  learned  to  deal  with  the 
cultural  identity  dynamics,  I have  difficulty 
dealing  with  the  ambiguity  and  uncertainty 
that  some  Mennonites  express  concerning 
their  spiritual  identity.  I find  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  some  Mennonites  are  re- 
luctant and  even  loathe  to  identify  as 
evangelicals. 

Anabaptists  have  historically  affirmed 
the  full  humanity  and  deity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  blood  atone- 
ment, the  bodily  resurrection,  the  full  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  as  the  norm  for 
faith  and  practice,  and  the  church’s  re- 
sponsibility to  fulfill  the  great  commission. 
Evangelicals  have  consistently  upheld 
these  truths  also. 

When  I came  to  the  Mennonite  Church, 
I came  with  a definite  evangelical  identity, 
and  I thought  I was  joining  a church  that 
shared  that  identity.  I have  since  discov- 
ered that  many  Mennonites  stand  on  the 
periphery  of  evangelicalism,  while  others 
are  completely  outside  the  evangelical 
realm.  I am  convinced  that  to  be  Ana- 
baptist is  to  be  evangelical. 

When  I speak  of  evangelical  identity,  I 
spell  evangelical  with  a small  “e”  rather 
than  a capital  “e.”  While  I share  the  com- 
mitment of  evangelicals  to  the  biblical  and 
historical  truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  I do 
not  endorse  the  popular  high-powered 
Evangelical  movement,  which  has  been  in 
vogue  for  the  past  10  years.  This  species 
of  evangelicalism  has  allied  itself  with 
right-wing  politics,  militarism,  and  nation- 


alism. It  advocates  a narrow  privatized 
view  of  spirituality  which  has  no  message 
of  social  righteousness.  It  dichotomizes  the 
mission  of  the  church,  divorcing  evange- 
lism and  mission  from  social  justice  and 
peacemaking.  Unfortunately,  some  Men- 
nonites have  bought  into  this  viewpoint 
and  are  just  as  confused  about  their  iden- 
tity as  those  Mennonites  who  reject  being 
evangelical. 

If  Mennonites  are  to  be  consistent  with 
their  spiritual  heritage  as  Anabaptists, 
they  will  acknowledge  their  spiritual  iden- 
tity as  evangelicals.  Indeed,  Anabaptists 
have  much  to  contribute  to  the  wider 
evangelical  church,  and  evangelicals  are 
becoming  increasingly  open  to  Anabaptist 
perspectives. 

I have  been  helped  by  the  writings  of 
both  Chuck  Swindoll  and  Ron  Sider, 
blessed  by  the  preaching  of  Charles  Stan- 
ley and  Myron  Augsburger,  and  stimulated 
by  reading  Christianity  Today  and  Gospel 
Herald.  All  of  these  contribute  to  a bal- 
anced Christian  focus  and  affirm  my  iden- 
tity as  an  evangelical  and  an  Anabaptist. 
— Lindsey  A.  Robinson,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Concerns  about 
today’s  evangelism 

Recently  I served  as  a delegate  to  the 
1990  session  of  Ohio  Conference.  I came 
away  from  that  conference  heavyhearted 
about  where  we  as  a church  (and  not  just 
our  own  conference)  seem  to  be  moving. 

Central  to  our  Christian  doctrine  of 
evangelism  based  on  the  great  commission 
is  the  element  of  preaching  and  (maybe  to 
a lesser  extent)  teaching.  Problems  come 
in  the  manner  in  which  most  of  us  act  out 
the  great  commission. 

First,  we  fail  to  make  adequate  plans  as 
to  how  we  will  increase  financial  support 
of  various  types  of  home  ministries:  medi- 
ation, work  among  the  homeless,  feeding 
the  hungry,  and  work  with  Central  Ameri- 
can refugees,  to  name  a few. 

Second,  we  fail  to  plan  how  we  individ- 
ually will  budget  our  personal  time  com- 
mitments to  these  ministries.  Our  excuses 
about  family  obligations  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility (or  the  lack  of  it)  dare  not  last 
into  eternity. 

Current  views  on  evangelism  in  some 
circles  seem  to  subscribe  quite  uncritically 
to  secular  marketing  principles:  mass  ad- 
vertising, market  positioning,  and  defined 
market  segments.  I have  to  agree  with 
another  brother  who  said  during  confer- 
ence that  just  as  happens  with  current 
secular  mass  advertising,  we  tend  not  to 
make  timely  or  full  “product/service  dis- 
closures” (explanations  of  Christian  faith) 


to  our  target  market  segments  (groups  of 
prospective  believers).  Worst-case  scenar- 
ios include  not  making  full  disclosure  of 
Anabaptist  practices  until  individuals  ac- 
tually make  membership  commitments  to 
local  congregations. 

In  a similar  vein,  by  adopting  these 
secular  marketing  principles  and  others 
common  to  church-growth  emphases,  I fear 
that  we  may  be  swallowing  the  ultimate 
goal  of  secular  marketing  principles:  the 
maximization  of  profits  (money)  and  the 
minimization  of  cost  (including  both  time 
and  money).  The  evangelistic  endorsement 
of  secular  marketing  goals  as  well  as  un- 
satisfactory evangelistic  disclosures  are 
un-Christlike  at  best. 

Where  are  our  original  Anabaptist  per- 
spectives like  nonconformity  and  simple 
lifestyles  actually  headed?  Can  they  sur- 
vive spinoffs  such  as  these? 

— Ed  Benner,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Deliverance 

Lord,  deliver  me  from  pride; 

I want  to  hide 
from  its  unseemly  face— 
there  is  no  grace 
where  pride  abounds. 

I’ve  found 

it  only  builds  a bridge 
to  unforgiveness, 
unkind  words, 
a stubbornness, 
a “have  to  have  my  way.  ” 

And  so  today, 

I ask  for  gentleness, 
a seeking  for  the  other’s  needs, 
a listening  ear  that  always  heeds 
their  call— 
fill  me  with  all 

the  love  I need,  so  I may  give 
to  others 

all  they  need,  while  I may  live. 
Lord,  let  them  see 
that  pride 
has  died. . . 
in  me. 

—Sharon  Lee  Roberts 
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He  gave  away  his  inheritance 


by  Dan  Shenk 

DaNIEL  FOLEY,  now  a Mennonite  pastor  in 
northern  Indiana,  was  20  years  old  in  1971  when 
the  letter  arrived  at  his  home  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. Bearing  a six-cent  stamp,  the  letter  in- 
formed the  young  Jewish  man  he  had  just 
inherited  a quarter  of  a million  dollars. 

Several  months  later,  as  an  act  of  newfound 
Christian  faith,  Foley  decided  to  give  the  money 
away. 

The  Goshen,  Indiana,  resident  told  his  life 
story  to  about  100  Christian  business  people  at 
a recent  dinner  meeting  of  the  Michiana  Chapter 


As  an  act  of  newfound  Christian 
faith,  Daniel  Foley  decided  to 
give  away  his  quarter-million - 
dollar  inheritance. 


of  Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associ- 
ates at  Emma  Mennonite  Church. 

Raised  Jewish  in  Louisville,  Foley  said  his 
early  impressions  of  Jesus  were  not  exactly  fa- 
vorable. He  said  the  Jesus  of  one  neighbor  “had 
a permanently  dislocated  index  finger — pointing 
at  people  in  judgment.”  This  family  was  Protes- 
tant. Foley  said  Roman  Catholic  neighbors  had  a 
“genuine,  cream-colored,  plastic  Jesus  on  the 
dashboard  of  their  baby-blue  Cadillac.”  The  boy 
in  that  family  informed  young  Foley  that  heaven 
was  out  of  the  question  for  Jews,  but  “if  you 
play  your  cards  right,  you  could  make  it  to 
limbo.” 

Foley  said  a Jewish  friend’s  father  had  sur- 
vived for  three  years  in  the  Auschwitz  concentra- 
tion camp  in  Poland  during  World  War  II.  Foley 
said  the  man  explained  the  process  of  extracting 
gold  fillings  from  the  teeth  of  corpses  “in  the 
same  tone  of  voice  a father  would  use  in  telling 
his  son  how  to  clean  out  a carburetor.” 

Spiritual  vacuum.  In  this  spiritual  vacuum, 
Foley  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in  1968. 
“Our  biggest  mistakes  are  God’s  biggest  opportu- 
nities,” he  said.  Foley  said  he  can  still  remember 
sitting  on  some  bleachers  in  the  California  des- 
ert as  his  commanding  officer  told  the  recruits 
how  to  use  flamethrowers  to  wipe  out 
Vietnamese  villages.  Foley  recalled  that  he  had 
the  audacity  to  raise  his  hand  and  ask,  “Sir, 
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what  about  any  women  and  children?” 

“Women  can  be  combatants  in  Vietnam,”  re- 
plied the  sergeant,  who  went  on:  “What  we  do  is 
get  a ‘gook’  on  our  side  and  send  him  in  to  the 
village  and  warn  anyone  on  our  side  to  get  out 
of  there.”  Foley  said  he  must  have  looked  skepti- 
cal, because  the  sergeant  added,  “Besides,  pri- 
vate, if  there  are  any  children  in  that  village, 
they’re  communist  children.” 

“That’s  when  my  morale  hit  bottom,”  said 
Foley.  He  stayed  in  the  Marines  only  six 
months,  receiving  an  honorable  discharge,  which 
included  the  phrase:  “inability  to  adjust  to  mili- 
tary service.” 

Search  for  God.  After  the  armed  forces, 

Foley  went  to  Europe  and  Asia — backpacking, 
hitchhiking,  and  searching  for  God.  On  board  a 
ship  from  Greece  to  Israel,  Foley  met  a young 
Catholic  man.  “He  was  open  to  life,”  said  Foley, 
“but  what  didn’t  make  sense  was  that  he  was  a 
Christian.”  Foley  recalled  that  the  other  man  “re- 
spected that  I was  Jewish,”  another  factor  that 
didn’t  fit  Foley’s  stereotypes  of  Christians. 

Presently,  Foley  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  to  Louisville — and  then  came  the  letter. 

First  his  aunt,  then  his  mother,  had  died  of  can- 
cer, within  a few  months  of  each  other.  His  aunt, 
who  had  not  married,  had  owned  stocks  that 
went  public  two  months  after  his  mother’s 
death.  The  holdings  had  been  passed  on  to 
Foley’s  mother,  who  bequeathed  them  to  her 
three  children. 

Foley’s  father  received  his  wife’s  much  smaller 
estate.  One  of  Foley’s  last  mental  snapshots  of 
his  world-weary  father — as  Foley  was  preparing 
to  leave  home  again — was  of  his  dad  “sitting 
there,  alone  and  miserable,  with  his  bottle  of 
Jack  Daniels.” 

Several  months  later,  in  the  fall  of  1971, 

Foley’s  spiritual  restlessness  and  disillusionment 
with  “superficial  religiosity”  took  him  to 
Corvallis,  Oregon.  There,  in  an  apartment  one 
night,  he  half-prayed,  “If  only  Jesus  were  here 
right  now,  I’d  get  up  and  follow  him.  And  then  it 
happened,”  Foley  continued.  “Suddenly  there 
was  a sense  of  light  and  presence  in  the  room.  I 
threw  back  my  head  and  laughed.  I knew  I was 
free.” 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Foley  began  to 
read  the  Gospels,  starting  with  Matthew.  He 
said  Matthew  19  stopped  him  short  as  he  read 
about  the  rich  young  ruler  who  was  challenged 
by  Jesus  to  sell  what  he  had  and  give  it  to  the 
poor.  Foley  read  no  farther.  He  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  he  got  up,  called  his  stock- 
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Daniel  Foley:  the  story  of  the  rich  young  ruler  in 
Matthew  1 9 stopped  him  short. 


broker,  and  told  him  to  sell  the  entire  portfolio 
so  that  Foley  could  give  the  money  away.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  broker  was  incredulous.  “What 
about  your  future?”  he  asked.  Foley  remembers 
replying,  “My  future’s  taken  care  of.”  He  said  it 
took  about  a year  to  give  everything  away, 
mostly  to  mission  groups  and  relief  organizations. 

Also  that  morning,  Foley  gathered  up  all  of  his 
possessions  and,  like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (in  the 
movie  Brother  Sun,  Sister  Moon),  took  them  to 
the  front  door  of  a nearby  church.  He  left  a note 
that  said  in  part:  “I  have  found  a treasure  bur- 
ied in  a field. . . . I’m  selling  everything  in  order 
to  get  that  field”  (see  Matt.  13:44). 

Foley  added,  with  a grin,  that  he  would’ve  en- 
joyed seeing  the  face  of  the  church’s  pastor 
when  he  arrived  at  the  church  and  found  the 
pile  of  stuff  on  the  church  doorstep. 

Happy  and  free.  Foley  then  set  his  face  to- 
ward the  East,  where  a Christian  friend  lived. 
Barefoot,  he  walked  onto  the  shoulder  of  Inter- 
state 5 “happy  and  free  in  the  morning  sunlight.” 

Foley  made  it  clear  he  was  simply  sharing  his 
testimony,  not  prescribing  a lifestyle  for  others. 

In  fact,  he  had  high  praise  for  Christian  business 
people  for  whom  money  is  “not  master  but  ser- 
vant.” 

“When  I meet  a Christian  who  lives  and  works 
in  the  insane,  materialistic  business  world  in 


America  and  constantly  handles  money  and 
loves  the  Lord,  I am  amazed,”  said  Foley.  “I  say 
to  myself,  ‘I  could  never  do  that.’  ” 

“I  may  be  a Foley,  but  I’m  not  a holy  Foley,” 
he  added,  again  with  a smile.  “My  robes  have 
been  washed  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  just  like 
yours.  Folks  like  you  make  it  possible  for  people 
like  me  to  have  a ministry,”  he  said.  “I  can  read 
Greek  but  I can’t  balance  a checkbook.” 

Became  Mennonite.  Foley  has  learned  his 
Greek  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminar- 
ies. He  and  his  wife,  Jolene,  found  a small  group 
of  Mennonites  in  Augusta,  Maine,  in  1986  after 
the  Foleys’  reading  had  persuaded  them  that,  in 
fact,  they  had  become  Mennonites.  “We  sought 
them  out,”  said  Foley. 

Foley  has  been  pastor  at  Benton  Mennonite 
Church  near  Goshen  since  September  1987.  He 
plans  to  resign  this  September.  At  that  point, 
the  Foleys  said  they  likely  will  take  an  overseas 
missions  assignment.  ^ 


Joybells 

A Catholic  priest,  Hugh  Calkins,  told  me 
recently  that  in  Trappist  monasteries  joybells 
ring  upon  the  death  of  a community 
member.  The  Feast  Day  date  on  Catholic 
calendars  is  the  death  date  of  a saint  (like 
Francis  of  Assisi),  the  date  he  was  born  into 
heaven. 

This  reminded  me  of  two  recent 
Mennonite  memorial  services  in  our  area 
which  were  marked  not  only  with  joy  but 
were  even  touched  with  humor. 

And  why  not?  Did  not  Paul  write  in  that 
great  chapter,  1 Corinthians  15,  that  “death 
is  swallowed  up  in  victory”  and  “O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting,  O grave,  where  is  thy 
victory?” 

Death  is  not  the  final  word  for  the 
Christian.  It  is  a joyous  beginning  to  a new 
and  everlasting  life  in  the  very  presence  of 
God. 

—Helen  Good  Brenneman 
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When  the  harvest  is  poor 


by  Russell  K.  Smoker 

Last  YEAR  was  not  a good  one  on  the  farm. 
Adverse  weather,  in  the  form  of  a yearlong 
drought,  a hard  freeze,  and  June  (harvest 
month)  that  saw  more  rain  than  all  of  the,  year 
before  combined  to  give  Harper  County,  Kansas, 
the  smallest  crop  in  25  years.  The  yields  on  my 
farm  were  from  25  percent  to  50  percent  of  nor- 
mal; enough  to  pay  most  of  the  bills,  but  leaving 
little  for  anything  else.  Most  of  my  neighbors 
were  in  the  same  fix. 

As  a chorister  for  my  church,  it  was  my  job  to 
pick  the  songs  for  the  Sunday  following  the  com- 


How could  l pick  songs  of 
harvest  and  praise  when  there 
was  little  to  offer  praise  for? 


pletion  of  harvest.  Normally  that  Sunday  is  one 
of  celebration.  Our  county  has  been  No.  1 or  No. 
2 in  wheat  production  for  Kansas  since  I have 
been  farming;  wheat  is  our  state’s  major  crop. 
This  time,  however,  the  picture  was  much  differ- 
ent. How  could  I pick  songs  of  harvest  and 
praise  when  there  was  little  to  offer  praise  for? 

Strike  home.  In  leafing  through  The  Menno- 
nite  Hymnal,  I ran  across  number  525.  The 
church  had  sung  this  song  once  in  my  memory, 
in  a year  the  crop  was  good  and  the  words  did 
not  strike  home.  This  year  they  would,  and  hard. 
Could  I ask  people  to  sing  words  like  these? 

Lord,  should  rising  whirlwinds  tear 
From  its  stem  the  ripening  ear; 

Should  thine  altered  hand  restrain 
Th ' early  and  the  latter  rain 
Blast  each  op  'ning  bud  of  joy, 

And  the  rising  year  destroy; 

Yet  to  thee  my  soul  should  raise 
Grateful  vows  and  solemn  praise; 

And,  when  every  blessing’s  flown, 

Love  thee  for  thyself  alone! 

These  words  follow  the  much  more  familiar 
ones  from  “Praise  to  God,  Immortal  Praise” 
(524).  Gone  are  praises  for  blessings  granted.  No 
liberalism  here,  instead  there  is  scarcity. 


Russell  K.  Smoker,  Harper,  Kans.,  is  a farmer,  writer,  and 
wood  carver.  He  is  a member  of  Crystal  Springs  Mennonite 
Church. 


We  as  a congregation  sang  number  525  that 
harvest  Sunday.  After  the  service  one  of  my 
friends  approached  and  thanked  me  for  leading 
that  song.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know  the  hym- 
nal contained  songs  like  that.  It  does  not  contain 
many.  Yes,  there  are  songs  in  our  books  that 
talk  about  suffering  and  conflict,  but  those 
words  are  wrapped  in  others  that  speak  of  the 
Lord  taking  care  of  everything.  Number  525  is 
different.  There  is  no  “things  will  be  better 
someday”  language  here.  Stripped  of  all  hope, 
left  without  blessings  to  count,  still  we  praise 
God. 

God  owes  us?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
crucial  difference  between  this  song  and  the  atti- 
tude it  reflects  and  the  songs  we  normally  sing. 
For  many  of  us  God  is  too  often  merely  there  to 
provide  us  with  things  and  rescue  us  from  dan- 
ger; in  other  words,  God  exists  to  serve  us.  We 
have  subtly  (and  sometimes  not  so  subtly) 
shifted  from  a realization  that  we  owe  all  to  God 
to  an  attitude  that  God  owes  us. 

The  church  today  is  full  of  talk  about  demand- 
ing of  God  the  things  that  are  important  to  us, 
couched  in  terms  of  need.  Those  things  may  be 
money  or  the  possessions  that  money  will  buy.  It 
may  be  the  perfect  mate,  or  the  perfect  baby,  or 
the  perfect  job.  Our  demand  may  even  be  for 
spiritual  gifts,  especially  the  ones  that  will  bring 
us  recognition  from  those  who  see  those  gifts 
demonstrated.  In  the  times  when  events  turn 
against  us,  we  talk  as  though  God  will  bring  us 
through  in  the  fashion  we  think  will  best  suit  our 
continued  well-being. 

But  what  do  we  do  about  the  baby  that  is 
born  horribly  deformed,  but  with  a life  expec- 
tancy of  “normal”  people?  What  about  the  times 
and  places  where  blessings  cannot  be  counted? 
When  the  farm  and  everything  on  it  has  been 
sold  to  pay  the  bills  from  several  years  of  bad 
crops  and  there  is  still  not  enough  money?  When 
health  is  broken  from  overwork  and  the  family 
split  from  the  strain  of  hard  times?  What  of  the 
time  when  your  country  is  engulfed  in  war?  Your 
family  is  slain  and  nothing  left  of  your  village, 
your  own  body  crippled  with  wounds?  The  prob- 
lems need  not  be  that  extreme.  How  do  you 
offer  praise  when  one  weary  day  follows  another 
without  change,  without  hope,  without  joy? 

When  the  rest  of  life  holds  no  promise  of  any- 
thing better? 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  real  Chris- 
tians would  rise  above  circumstances  that  would 
bring  them  down,  but  I have  seen  real  Christians 
unable  to  do  so.  There  comes  a time  for  almost 
all  of  us  when  there  is  nothing  to  praise  God  for. 
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In  fact  we  wonder  whether  God  has  perhaps  for- 
gotten us,  if  indeed  he  is  even  there  at  all.  If 
nothing  else,  there  comes  a time  when  health 
and  miracles  cease  and  each  one  of  us  must  face 
death,  often  in  less-than-beautiful  ways. 

Above  circumstances.  The  point  of  all  this 
depressing  talk,  the  focus  of  which  we  try  hard 
to  keep  from  thinking  about  if  at  all  possible,  is 
that  God  is,  whether  we  think  so  or  not.  His 
being  and  presence  are  not  related  to  the  num- 
ber and  relative  value  of  the  goodies  he  passes 
out  If  the  human  race  would  cease  to  exist,  with 
all  of  our  accomplishments  and  monuments,  our 
philosophies  and  rationalizations,  God  would 
still  be.  God  is  above  time  and  circumstance. 

In  Job  38  and  39  God  has  an  extended  discus- 
sion with  a “real  Christian”  on  this  very  subject. 
Job,  who  tried  his  very  best  to  live  as  he  should, 
who  has  been  the  recipient  of  God’s  favor  and 
blessing,  suddenly  is  out  in  the  cold.  His  friends 
cannot  give  him  the  consolation  he  is  seeking. 


What  lies  beneath? 

Who  knows  what  lies  beneath 
this  rugged  earth? 

Here,  in  one  place,  a bank 
has  given  way, 
exposing,  only  inches 
under  sod 

an  unexpected,  shallow 
shelf  of  rock 
laid  evenly,  as  by 
a mason’s  hand. 

Likewise,  what  lies  beneath 
the  outer  shells 
that  sheath  each  one  of  us? 

When  there’s  a chip 
or  flaw  in  the  veneer— 
what  can  be  seen? 

—Evelynn  Merilatt  Boal 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  Time  of  Singing 


He  requests  of  God  an  audience  in  order  to  ask 
questions  about  his  suffering.  And  he  receives  it. 
But  God  does  not  answer  Job’s  queries  directly. 
Instead  Job  is  asked  if  he  could  create  the 
world,  if  he  understands  its  secrets,  if  he  can 
control  its  occupants.  Job  has  to  answer  no,  and 
receives  a lesson  in  humility  and  the  true  rela- 
tionship of  God  and  man. 

In  Rudy  Wiebe’s  novel,  First  and  Vital  Candle, 
the  main  character  maintains  his  independence 
and  disregard  for  God  until  his  loved  one  loses 
her  life  in  a flood,  though  he  tries  desperately  to 


We  have  subtly  shifted  from  a 
realization  that  we  owe  all  to 
God  to  an  attitude  that  God 
owes  us. 


save  her.  Only  then,  when  he  has  nothing  left, 
does  he  open  up  enough  to  let  God  in.  This  is 
the  pattern  with  most  of  us.  Only  when  we  have 
exhausted  all  of  our  resources  do  we  stop  to 
think  that  maybe  God  has  the  power  to  aid  us. 
Without  hard  times,  times  when  we  are  brought 
up  hard  against  our  inadequacies  and  feeble- 
ness, our  destruction  of  this  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
tants would  continue  unabated. 

God  still  there.  As  the  combines  rolled 
through  my  wheat  fields  last  year  and  as  I 
watched  the  ground  ahead  of  my  sickle,  I saw  a 
lot  of  room  between  stunted  stalks  of  wheat. 
Filled  in  many  places  by  weeds  that  slowed  my 
progress  and  took  what  few  kernels  of  wheat 
there  were  out  the  back  of  the  machine  with 
them.  There  was  not  the  blessing  of  a bountiful 
harvest  to  offer  praises  for  as  I rolled  along. 

Yet  as  I sang  number  525  after  cutting  was 
over,  I got  a strong  sense  that  God  was  still 
there.  God  asks  for  my  praise  when  times  are 
hard  as  well  as  when  they  are  good,  because 
only  then  does  he  know  I praise  him  because  he 
is  mighty,  powerful,  and  worthy  of  my  praise, 
rather  than  because  of  the  bribes  he  has  given 
me. 

God  asks  the  same  praise  and  devotion  of  all 
of  us,  in  all  times  and  places,  for  then  we  will 
place  our  trust  in  the  one  true  hope  of  the 
world.  And  when  enough  of  us  have  given  our- 
selves to  God  without  reservation,  he  will  act  in 
might  and  power  to  further  his  kingdom.  That  is 
the  message  behind  the  words  of  number  525.  I 
wish  there  were  more  demand  for  songs  like  it.  ^ 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  CONGREGATIONS  OF  THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH 


Partners  in  ministry 


by  James  M.  Lapp 

T O ALL  THE  SAINTS  in  Christ  Jesus  who  are 
at  Philippi  (West  Virginia),  Portland,  Philadel- 
phia, Preston,  or  wherever  the  1,100  other  Men- 
nonite  congregations  are  located  in  North 
America.  Grace  and  peace  to  you  each.  While 
distances  divide  us  and  membership  size  delin- 
eates us,  we  are  united  as  one  in  Christ’s  body. 
With  the  apostle  Paul,  “I  thank  my  God  in  all 
my  remembrance  of  you  . . . thankful  for  your 
partnership  in  the  gospel”  (Phil.  1:3,  5). 

Last  August  the  delegates  to  the  General  As- 
sembly gathered  at  Normal,  Illinois,  listened  to 
reports  on  our  cooperative  ministries  through 


In  recent  years  the  ‘askings’ 
approach  to  funding  seems  to 
no  longer  function  adequately. 

the  five  program  boards  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Through  our  boards  of  mission,  educa- 
tion, publication,  congregational  ministries,  and 
mutual  aid,  we  unitedly  participate  in  ministries 
that  empower  nearly  every  age-group  and  seg- 
ment of  the  church.  Thousands  of  our  members 
are  engaged  in  producing  literature,  equipping 
leaders,  administering  and  teaching  in  our 
schools,  and  engaging  in  a broad  array  of  mis- 
sionary and  development  activities  in  60  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Programs  of  evangelism, 
peacemaking,  material  aid,  and  service  have  a 
profound  impact  on  our  globe  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  our  denomination.  Being  a 
people  tempered  by  persecution  in  the  past,  we 
must  be  grateful  for  the  opportunities  and  privi- 
leges of  being  co-workers  with  God  in  1990. 

This  is  us — the  congregations  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church — at  work  interdependently  around 
the  world.  I hope  these  ministries  are  never 
taken  for  granted.  Without  our  prayers,  discern- 
ment, and  encouragement  of  gifted  people  and  fi- 
nancial contributions  this  powerful  force  for 
nurture  and  transforming  love  would  hurriedly 
cease. 

From  their  inception  our  agencies  have  de- 
pended on  the  church  for  their  financial  needs. 
We  spoke  of  “per-member  askings,”  specific 
amounts  of  money  needed  from  each  member  to 
support  our  cooperative  ministries.  These 


James  M.  Lapp,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  executive  secretary  of 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board  in  nearby  Elkhart. 


“askings”  served  us  well  for  several  decades  as  a 
vehicle  for  spreading  the  support  among  many 
individuals  and  congregations.  Those  of  us  de- 
pendent on  congregational  offerings  are  grateful 
to  God  and  to  you  for  the  support  we  have  re- 
ceived over  the  years.  It  is  your  work.  We  be- 
lieve you  want  us  to  serve  in  your  behalf.  We 
thank  you  for  your  generosity. 

In  recent  years  the  “askings”  approach  to  fund- 
ing seems  to  no  longer  function  adequately.  An 
increasingly  large  gap  has  developed  between  the 
amount  asked  for  and  the  monies  received,  which 
calls  into  question  the  whole  procedure.  In  addi- 
tion many  smaller  congregations  feel  overwhelmed 
by  the  size  of  the  “askings”  and  thus  give  noth- 
ing at  all.  What  was  intended  to  be  an  average 
standard  for  giving  has  become  a ceiling  which 
results  in  a shortfall  for  agencies  when  many  con- 
gregations cannot  or  choose  not  to  contribute 
the  full  “askings.”  From  many  quarters  comes 
the  awareness  that  something  new  is  needed  as 
a method  for  funding  churchwide  ministries. 

This  letter  is  to  alert  you  to  the  introduction 
of  a new  plan  for  funding  our  cooperative  North 
American  and  global  ministries.  It  is  not  a gim- 
mick or  clever  scheme.  It  is  a straightforward 
way  of  annually  assessing  what  each  congrega- 
tion has  given  in  the  past  three  years  and  invit- 
ing them  to  the  privilege  of  being  partners  in  the 
mission  of  Christ  through  the  programs  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

During  the  next  months,  as  your  congregation 
begins  its  fiscal  year,  your  treasurer  will  receive 
a letter  from  Stanley  Kropf,  director  of  finance, 
suggesting  an  amount  which  your  congregation  is 
invited  to  consider  giving  to  our  cooperative  de- 
nominational ministries.  The  amount  will  be 
based  on  your  giving  history.  For  those  who 
have  not  given  in  the  past  (40  percent  of  our  con- 
gregations) there  will  be  the  challenge  of  becom- 
ing a partner  in  the  gospel  through  financial 
contributions.  Our  hope  and  prayer  is  that  no 
one  will  feel  burdened  and  all  will  experience 
the  satisfaction  of  participating  in  the  far-reach- 
ing and  important  ministries  of  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

Information  about  this  new  pattern  for  church- 
wide giving  is  being  presented  to  congregational 
treasurers  throughout  this  year.  Brochures  with 
more  detail  are  available  by  writing  to  Stanley 
Kropf.  Meanwhile  it  is  my  prayer  that  no  individ- 
ual or  Mennonite  congregation  will  fail  to  enjoy 
the  delightful  privilege  of  being  partners  in  the 
mission  of  Christ. 
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Breaking  the  Cycle 

A New  Look  at  Crime  and  Punishment 

Changing  Lenses:  A New  Focus  for  Crime  and  Justice 

Our  criminal  justice  system  is  a failure.  Howard  J.  Zehr  says  that  the  causes  of  this  failure  are  our 
most  basic  assumptions  about  crime  and  justice.  He  examines  these  assumptions  experientially, 
historically,  and  biblically.  Zehr  then  argues  that  only  a new  (or  actually  an  old)  way  of  viewing 
crime  and  justice  holds  hope  for  real  improvement. 

This  book  proposes  a “restorative”  model  which  is  more  consistent  with  experience,  with  the  past, 
and  with  the  biblical  tradition.  This  model  is  based  on  the  needs  of  both  victims  and  offenders,  on 
past  ways  of  responding  to  crime,  on  recent  experiments,  and  on  biblical  principles. 

Paper,  $14.95,  in  Canada  $18.95 

A Life  for  a Life?  The  Death  Penalty  on  Trial 

A “life  for  a life”  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  our  criminal  justice  system.  If  that  sounds  familiar,  it 
comes  from  the  Bible.  But  wait,  Vernon  W.  Redekop  says  the  Scriptures  do  not  support  capital 
punishment.  Rather,  the  Mosaic  law  provided  refuge  for  the  offender.  It  made  quick,  biased 
punishment  almost  impossible. 

Redekop  explores  creative  approaches  for  dealing  with  offenders.  He  offers  new  thoughts  about 
how  to  reduce  crime  to  bring  healing  and  wholeness  to  society. 

“In  a thoughtful  manner,  Redekop  enumerates  elements  which  must  be  present  if  the  victim,  the 
offender,  and  the  community  are  to  move  beyond  anger,  pain,  and  grief  to  healing  and 
reconciliation.  His  book  calls  us  to  new  personal  and  social  responses. 

“This  book  is  a significant  and  timely  contribution  to  our  society’s  struggle  with  the  problem  of 
violent  crime.”  — James  V.  Scott,  Project  Director,  Coalition  Against  the  Return  of  the  Death 
Penalty,  Ottawa,  Canada 
Volume  9 in  the  Peace  and  Justice  Series. 

Paper,  $5.95,  in  Canada  $7.50 

Worried  about  Crime? 

Crime  hurts  all  of  us:  victims,  offenders,  the  families  and  friends  of  both,  taxpayers,  businesses,  the 
whole  community.  And  it  scares  us.  We  feel  helpless.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do?  Kit  Kuperstock 
says  there  is.  There  are  small,  practical,  effective  things  that  we  can  all  do.  In  her  work  at  Project 
Return  in  Nashville,  Kuperstock  has  seen  firsthand  the  causes  and  effects  of  crime.  Her  straightforward 
common-sense  approach  suggests  hope  for  us  all. 

Paper,  $7.95,  in  Canada  $9.95 

Life  After  Prison 

If  you  are  involved  in  a prison  ministry,  this  book  will  help  you  prepare  prisoners  for  life  ‘outside’ 
when  they  are  released.  Using  short  stories  as  starters,  A1  Wengerd  helps  his  readers  think  about 
how  they  will  handle  stressful  situations  at  home,  on  the  job,  and  on  the  street. 

Paper,  $1.95,  in  Canada  $2.50 

Waiting  on  the  Outside 

Women  ‘waiting  on  the  outside’  while  their  man  is  in  prison  will  find  understanding  and  resources 
for  coping  in  this  64-page  booklet.  Developed  from  interviews  by  Kathy  Royer,  Kit  Kuperstock, 
and  Ruby  Friesen  Zehr. 

Paper,  $3.50,  in  Canada  $4.50 

Herald  Press  books  are  available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  write  to  Herald  Press  (include 
10%  for  shipping — minimum  $1.50). 
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Church  news 


Tanzanian  Mennonites  start 
own  development  program 


The  South  Mara  Diocese  of  Tanzania 
Mennonite  Church  accepted  the  Congre- 
gational Development  Department  as  an 
official  part  of  its  structure  recently  after 
five  years  of  operation.  It  supports  and 
facilitates  small-scale  congregational  de- 
velopment projects. 

The  origins  of  the  Congregational  De- 
velopment Department  go  back  to  1985 
when  Peter  and  Jan  Shetler,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  workers  from  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  began  exploring  ways  of  working  with 
Tanzania  Mennonite  Church  and  develop- 
ment. 

Previous  development  models  in  the 
church  relied  heavily  on  outside  money 
and  expertise  and  many  large  projects 
failed  after  the  money  and  experts  left. 
“This  had  a debilitating  effect  on  people,” 
say  Shetlers,  “convincing  them  they  can  do 
little  on  their  own  and  that  all  good  things 
come  from  outside.  This  has  kept  the 
church  from  taking  their  development  into 
their  own  hands.” 

As  Shetlers  consulted  with  people  at  all 
levels  of  the  church,  a vision  evolved  of 
building  a congregational-level  develop- 
ment program  using  the  church  peoples’ 
resources  and  expertise.  Congregations 
were  encouraged  to  look  at  problems  in 
their  villages  and  plan  ways  to  work  at 
them. 

“At  first  it  was  difficult  to  convince  them 
they  are  capable  of  solving  their  own  prob- 
lems,” report  Shetlers.  “But  little  by  little 
a few  congregations  caught  on  and  began 
work  in  small  ways.” 

Because  Tanzania’s  economy  is  so  poor, 
many  groups  wanted  to  begin  with  income- 
generating projects  that  would  give  them 
the  ability  to  do  other  service-related  pro- 
jects. Some  congregations  began  by  farm- 
ing a small  plot  of  land  together  and  using 
proceeds  for  bigger  projects.  In  1987 
Shetlers  visited  one  congregation  where 
about  40  adults  were  “hip  deep  in  mud” 
transplanting  rice  seedlings.  “They  joy- 
ously told  how  good  it  was  to  be  working 
together,”  Shetlers  recall. 

Another  congregation  bought  a grain 
mill.  It  was  difficult  to  collect  the  $2,000 
needed  to  begin,  but  the  people  desper- 
ately wanted  a local  mill  since  their  women 
had  been  walking  15  kilometers  to  another 
village  to  grind  grain.  “When  the  new  mill 
began  operating  it  was  in  use  from  morning 
till  night,”  say  Shetlers.  “People  compli- 
mented the  church  people  running  the  mill 
on  the  patient,  loving  way  they  dealt  with 
so  many  people.” 


Mill  proceeds  were  used  to  buy  a sewing 
machine  for  a women’s  group  and  carpen- 
try tools  for  the  church  youth  group.  The 
church  also  built  a guesthouse  and  a 
women’s  sewing  room  and  they  began 
holding  biannual  village  evangelistic  meet- 
ings. “At  the  end  of  this  time  the  congre- 
gation could  hold  up  their  heads  and  say 
‘we  did  it,’  ” Shetlers  say. 

The  congregations  chose  to  address 
three  areas  through  their  projects:  youth, 
women,  and  health. 

Many  Tanazanian  Mennonite  youth  fin- 
ish school,  but  cannot  find  employment,  so 
they  often  return  to  villages  where  they 
have  no  productive  work.  A number  of 
congregations  asked  older  men  in  then- 
church  to  begin  groups  to  teach  the  young 
people  their  skills.  Now  village  youth  are 
invited  to  join  groups  if  they  agree  to  follow 
church  guidelines. 

One  popular  youth  project  is  building 
furniture.  Students  build  tables,  chairs, 
stools,  beds,  and  cupboards  with  hand 
tools  and  rough  sawn  lumber  cut  with  a pit 
saw.  Other  youth  employment  groups  in- 
clude bicycle  repair,  metalwork,  and 
shoemaking. 

Many  church  projects,  such  as  grain 
mills,  shallow  wells,  and  tree  planting,  at- 
tempt to  decrease  women’s  labor  since 
women  work  the  hardest  of  any  group  in 
Tanzanian  society.  They  are  completely  in 
charge  of  child  care  and  household  chores, 
and  they  often  must  haul  water  and  wood 
long  distances,  say  Shetlers.  Women  also 
run  the  farms,  doing  most  of  the  work  with 
a hoe. 

The  groups  also  provide  a chance  for 
women  to  practice  creative  skills.  Past 
groups  relied  on  missionary  women  to 
bring  cloth  and  thread  for  sewing,  Shetlers 
say.  When  the  supply  stopped  coming,  the 
groups  ceased  to  function.  Now  congrega- 
tional initiatives  encourage  women  to 
choose  projects  that  do  not  rely  on  outside 
materials  and  that  promote  traditional 
crafts. 

Group  projects  also  address  clean-water 
and  health-care  needs — two  fundamental 
problems  in  the  villages  that  are  closely 
related,  note  Shetlers.  Previous  solutions 
for  these  problems  involved  building  dis- 
pensaries and  expensive  water  projects 
that  depended  on  diesel  engines  and  miles 
of  piping.  Dispensaries,  however,  never 
really  address  the  fundamental  problems 
of  sanitation  and  education,  say  Shetlers. 
And  large  water  projects  often  only  reach 
a fraction  of  the  population  and  frequently 


break  down. 

New  programs  attempt  to  put  control  of 
such  projects  into  the  people’s  hands. 
Whole  villages,  for  example,  can  help  pay 
for  and  dig  a new  well.  They  can  also 
explore  health  problems  and  discuss  solu- 
tions together. 

To  monitor  all  these  projects  under  the 
Congregational  Development  Department, 
each  congregation  chooses  one  man  and 
one  woman  to  help  Shetlers  encourage  and 
coordinate  the  projects.  Recently  Tanza- 
nia Mennonite  Church  appointed  one  of  its 
members,  Christopher  Ndege,  to  succeed 
Shetlers. 

Many  problems  lie  ahead  for  the  devel- 
opment program,  say  Shetlers.  Congrega- 
tions are  struggling  to  keep  their  projects 
alive  as  the  economy  becomes  worse.  “And 
yet  we  judge  success  by  changes  in  atti- 
tude, not  by  economic  profit,”  they  say. 
“There  is  a new  spirit  in  the  church  of 
self-confidence  and  of  willingness  to  take 
things  in  their  own  hands  instead  of  waiting 
for  outside  help.”  Young  people  are  calling 
for  a say  not  only  in  their  local  affairs  but 
in  the  workings  of  the  larger  church.  Au- 
thoritarian rule  and  secrecy  in  the  church 
are  no  longer  tolerated.  Women  are  being 
recognized  more  for  their  gifts  and  abili- 
ties. 

The  pattern  of  congregational-level  de- 
velopment projects  has  also  spread  to  the 
North  Mara  Diocese  of  Tanzania  Menno- 
nite Church.  MCCers  Eric  and  Mary 
Bendfeldt  of  Crewe,  Va.,  have  been  there 
as  coordinators  since  1988. 


EMC&S  board  okays 
plans  for  new 
seminary  building 

A sense  of  excitement  filled  the  air  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary  Board  of  Trustees. 
Board  members  were  responding  with  en- 
thusiasm to  preliminary  drawings  pre- 
sented by  architect  LeRoy  Troyer  for  a 
proposed  new  building  for  the  seminary. 
Numerous  questions  regarding  design, 
costs,  and  timetables  occupied  the  board, 
but  when  discussions  and  debate  ended, 
the  group  voted  unanimously  to  move 
ahead  with  planning. 

President  Joseph  Lapp  said  that  the 
board  action  authorizes  LeRoy  Troyer  and 
Associates  of  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  to  begin 
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Architect  LeRoy  Troyer  presents  a drawing  of  the  proposed  new  seminary  building  to  the 
board  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary. 


work  on  detailed  architectural  plans.  It  also 
gives  the  EMC&S  administration  the  go- 
ahead  to  accelerate  fund-raising  efforts  for 
the  project.  Actual  construction  start-up 
“will  depend  on  the  necessary  funds  being 
on  hand  and  on  approval  being  granted  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education,”  accord- 
ing to  Lapp. 

If  approved,  the  new  seminary  structure 
would  be  built  adjacent  to  the  existing 
main  seminary  building.  The  two  buildings 
now  called  the  Seminary  Commons  and  the 
Seminary  Annex  would  be  removed.  The 
new  two-story  facility  “would  pick  up  and 
compliment  design  aspects  of  the  EMC 
Campus  Center”  and  “be  of  similar  con- 
struction quality,  primarily  brick  with 
stone  accent,”  according  to  Troyer.  The 
Troyer  firm  designed  the  EMC  Campus 
Center,  completed  in  1986. 

The  new  building  would  provide  over 
25,000  square  feet  of  space — with  an  addi- 
tional 8,000  square  feet  of  basement 
space — and  feature  classrooms,  faculty 
and  staff  offices,  study  and  lounge  areas, 
and  an  auditorium. 

While  the  proposed  facility  could  serve 
a seminary  community  of  200-plus  stu- 
dents, “We  have  an  immediate  pressing 
need  for  more  space,”  seminary  dean 
George  Brunk  HI  told  the  board.  He  noted 
that  the  seminary  has  a record  second-se- 
mester enrollment  of  120  students,  contin- 
uing a trend  of  the  past  four  years  as 
congregations  call  for  more  theological 
training  for  their  pastoral  leaders.  Another 
enrollment  hike  is  expected  this  fall,  Brunk 
noted. 

A major  concern  expressed  by  many  in 
the  board  meeting  is  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. Preliminary  estimates  ranged  from 
$2.6  to  $2.8  million,  depending  on  what 
figures  are  used  for  landscaping,  outdoor 
lighting,  parking  space,  equipment,  and 


furnishings.  An  additional  endowment  of 
approximately  $1.2  million  will  result  in  a 
total  fund-raising  campaign  of  $4  million. 

In  other  business,  the  trustees  approved 
a proposal  from  the  administration  to  as- 
semble a visiting  committee  from  the  Men- 
nonite Church  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  EMC&S  as  a church-owned  insti- 
tution. The  group,  working  similarly  to  an 
accrediting  body,  will  evaluate  the  college 
and  seminary  from  an  external  church 
perspective,  using  the  purpose  statements 
and  educational  objectives  of  EMC&S. 

MDSers  share 
time,  talents, 
stories,  concerns 

“If  we  make  ourselves  available,  God  will 
use  our  talents,”  said  Vera  Weber,  a Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service  board  member 
from  Edmonton,  Alta.  The  board  meeting 
was  held  prior  to  the  annual  MDS  all-unit 
meeting  recently  in  Eugene,  Oreg.  “A  Cup 
of  Cold  Water”  was  the  theme. 

Reports  and  testimonies  from  some  of 
the  350  registrants  repeatedly  illustrated 
Weber’s  statement.  Mennonites  and  Am- 
ish from  as  far  away  as  Florida  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  from  most  of  Canada’s  bor- 
dering provinces  came  to  share  stories  and 
learn  about  MDS  projects.  Local  partici- 
pants pushed  banquet  attendance  to  over 
450.  Bruce  Flaming  of  Dallas,  Oreg.,  em- 
phasized during  a morning  devotion  that 
victims  of  disasters  also  suffer  emotional 
wounds.  He  urged  MDSers  to  learn  how  to 
be  compassionate  and  empathetic,  to  pro- 
vide hope  and  healing,  as  well  as  cleanup 
and  construction. 

In  reports  from  the  field,  the  MDSers 
heard  how,  despite  heat  and  tropical  ill- 


ness, 82  volunteers  have  helped  put  roofs 
on  damaged  homes  in  hurricane-battered 
St.  Croix  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  In  the 
Carolinas,  hundreds  of  MDSers  have 
helped  mop  up  and  rebuild  after  Hurricane 
Hugo,  especially  in  rural  areas  north  of 
Charleston,  S.C.  More  volunteers  will  be 
needed  in  South  Carolina  through  this  fall. 

Volunteers  in  MDS’s  western  region  are 
doing  earthquake  relief  in  California.  More 
work  referrals  have  come  to  MDS  in  recent 
weeks  suggesting  that  this  project  will 
expand. 

MDS  also  worked  in  hurricane  recon- 
struction in  Nicaragua  and  earthquake  re- 
construction in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1989. 

The  financial  report  showed  that  Men- 
nonites give  not  only  time  but  also  money 
to  disaster  victims.  Each  year  MDS  staff 
can  only  guess  at  future  needs  when  plan- 
ning budgets.  Last  year’s  expenditures,  for 
example,  topped  $173,000  when  only 
$143,000  was  budgeted.  Contributions  to 
MDS  in  total  approached  $415,000  in  1989. 
The  surplus  will  be  used  to  help  meet  this 
year’s  $405,000  budget — a budget  several 
times  above  normal  because  of  continuing 
work  related  to  Hurricane  Hugo. 

Participants  in  the  annual  meeting  con- 
sidered the  dilemma  of  remaining  a grass- 
roots, volunteer  service  organization  while 
needing  uniquely  qualified  leaders.  The 
possibility  of  allowing  salaried  project 
leaders  in  certain  situations  generated  con- 
siderable discussion. 

Some  believe  MDS  will  lose  its  grass- 
roots approach  if  it  starts  paying  leaders. 
Others  urge  that  financial  assistance  be 
given  to  people  needed  for  particular  po- 
sitions who  cannot  otherwise  serve  be- 
cause of  financial  obligations.  The  fear  is 
that  without  such  provisions  for  project 
leaders,  MDS  could  unintentionally  pro- 
mote the  financially  elite. 

MDS  staff  expressed  the  need  for  long- 
term personnel  to  serve  for  two  months  or 
longer,  especially  in  summer  and  fall.  MDS 
needs  project  directors  who  are  able  to 
relate  well  with  people  and  deal  with  prob- 
lems. The  project  directors  need  not  al- 
ways be  strong  in  construction  skills,  since 
competent  foremen  and  construction 
workers  can  be  part  of  the  volunteer  group. 

Project  leaders  with  special  skills  are 
also  needed  to  supervise  the  many  youth 
and  other  church  groups  that  often  wish  to 
serve  with  MDS,  particularly  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  MDS  board  approved  a plan  to 
appoint  an  assistant  coordinator  for  the 
South  Carolina  project  to  help  place  and 
administer  such  groups. 

In  other  action,  the  MDS  board  adopted 
eight  guidelines  to  help  the  MDS  network 
more  adequately  investigate  disasters  and 
determine  if  and  how  MDS  should  re- 
spond. 

Alan  Whear  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
expressed  his  appreciation  by  saying,  “If 
you  ever  need  a testimonial  about  MDS, 
please  call  me.” 
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Chairwoman  Nancy  Faus  consults  with  Hymnal  Council  members  Ken  Nafziger  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  Marilyn  Houser  Hamm  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
(with  daughter  Kirsten). 


350  hymns  approved  to  date 
for  new  joint  hymnal 


“We  are  excited  at  the  momentum,”  said 
chairwoman  Nancy  Faus,  following  the 
Hymnal  Council’s  recent  meeting  in  Oak 
Brook,  111.  The  group,  moving  toward  the 
1992  publication  date  for  a joint  Brethren- 
Mennonite  hymnal,  has  approved  about 
350  hymns  to  date  for  its  “active”  list. 
Among  material  approved  at  this  meeting 
was  a new  musical  setting  for  Brian  Wren’s 
“When  Love  Is  Found,”  written  especially 
for  this  hymnal  by  Alice  Parker. 

Council  members  have  built  a new  level 
of  trust,  said  Faus,  and  there’s  a marked 
“sensitivity  not  only  to  each  other  on  the 
council,  but  toward  the  constituency.” 
While  council  members  consider  such 
qualities  as  singability,  language,  theme, 
and  style,  the  “voices  from  the  church”  are 
also  taken  seriously,  said  Faus.  The  input 
of  resource  people  and  others  who  have 
expressed  opinions  “affects  our  votes.” 

As  each  hymn  is  brought  for  a vote,  the 
council  listens  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Text  Committee  and  the  Music  Com- 
mittee. Preliminary  votes  may  be  taken  on 
recommended  changes  in  wording,  musical 
key,  choice  of  stanzas — even  the  use  of  a 
whole  note  instead  of  a fermata. 

Then,  before  the  final  vote,  the  advice  of 
resource  people  is  read.  The  resource  peo- 
ple are  a corps  of  people  from  the  partic- 
ipating denominations  who  have  expertise 
in  music,  text,  or  worship  resources.  Their 


input  supplements  the  experience  of  the 
Hymnal  Council  members. 

“The  resource  people  are  spending  a lot 
of  time,”  said  managing  editor  Rebecca 
Slough.  Strong  input  occasionally  influ- 
ences the  council  to  vote  a particular  hymn 
onto  the  active  list.  This  was  true  as  the 
group  worked  through  the  “gospel  hymns” 
category,  which  included  hymns  beloved 
by  certain  segments  of  the  churches  but 
which  might  not  otherwise  meet  the 
council’s  criteria. 

The  council  is  not  aiming  for  specific 
numbers  of  hymns  in  various  categories, 
but  seeks  to  achieve  a hymnal  with  the 
right  balance  of  material,  said  Slough. 
“There  are  other  principles  than  quantity; 
there’s  the  aesthetic  also.” 

“Several  kinds  of  balance  are  yet  to  be 
faced,”  pointed  out  Brethren  representa- 
tive Robert  Durnbaugh  during  a Hymnal 
Council  discussion.  Currently  hymns  are 
being  evaluated  individually,  on  their  own 
merits.  But  at  some  point,  said  Durnbaugh, 
the  council  will  have  to  look  more  broadly 
at  such  considerations  as  categories  of 
hymns,  age,  topic,  and  the  balance  between 
“Brethren”  and  “Mennonite”  hymns. 

Some  council  members  pointed  out  that 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  with  a hymnal 
19  years  older  than  the  Mennonite  hymnal, 
had  felt  more  need  to  update  and  could 
therefore  expect  more  change.  Others 


noted  that  only  some  of  the  hymns  that 
come  out  of  each  hymnal  are  actually  either 
Brethren-written  or  Mennonite-written. 
Many  hymns  well-known  to  the  users  of  one 
hymnal  come  from  another  tradition  alto- 
gether. 

“There’s  a great  deal  of  borrowing  across 
ecumenical  lines,”  Faus  said  later,  and 
“those  who  ask  for  figures  aren’t  aware  of 
that.  There’s  a perception  that  ‘anything  I 
don’t  know  must  have  come  from  the  other 
tradition,’  ” said  Faus. 

In  meetings  before  the  Hymnal  Council 
sessions,  the  Publishers  Committee  de- 
cided to  publish  a series  of  monographs  on 
various  topics  related  to  the  hymnal,  such 
as  “Worship  Planning,”  “Denominational 
Styles  of  Worship,”  “Language  Issues,” 
“History  of  Hymnology,”  and  “New 
Hymns.” 

In  conjunction  with  the  hymnal,  the  pub- 
lishers will  produce  a handbook  with  his- 
torical notes  on  each  hymn,  an  accompanist 
edition  that  includes  performance  notes 
and  alternate  arrangements,  and  an  organ- 
ist edition — a large-print  edition  with  a 
special  binding. 

The  publishers  decided  on  a blue  and 
silver  cover  similar  to  that  of  the  Hymnal 
Sampler  produced  last  summer. 

The  publishers  also  announced  a two- 
stage  prepublication  discount  for  the  hym- 
nal. A 20-percent  discount  will  be  offered 
July  1,  1991,  through  Dec.  31,  1991.  A 
10-percent  discount  will  be  offered  Jan.  1, 
1992,  through  June  1,  1992. 

— Wendy  Chamberlain  McFadden 

Historians  ponder 
civil  religion 
and  pacifists 

“American  Civil  Religion  and  Pacifists, 
1830-1930”  was  the  topic  of  the  seventh 
Mennonite  Experience  in  America  Confer- 
ence which  drew  about  100  people  to 
Goshen  College  recently.  In  his  keynote 
address,  Ronald  Wells,  a history  professor 
at  Calvin  College,  looked  at  “Religion  in 
American  National  Life:  What  Went 
Wrong?” 

Wells  analyzed  the  development  of  a 
“national  religion”  in  the  pre-Civil  War  era 
and  the  role  of  evangelicals  in  the  aboli- 
tionist movement  and  the  Civil  War.  In  the 
early  19th  century,  evangelical  churches 
that  shared  an  “ethos  of  individualism  and 
anti-institutionalism”  grew  rapidly  in  the 
United  States.  They  believed  that  the  U.S., 
like  ancient  Israel,  was  a nation  with  a 
special  covenant  with  the  Lord. 

The  evangelicals  were  able  to  rationalize 
war  and  their  Christian  beliefs.  “They 
marched  to  war  believing  that  this  was  the 
last  chance,  the  last  battle,  which  if  it 
turned  out  right,  all  would  be  well,”  said 
Wells.  Of  course,  all  was  not  well  during  or 
after  the  Civil  War. 
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“What  had  gone  wrong  was  the  whole 
notion  of  a civil  religion,”  Wells  said.  “It 
was  always  a wrong  theory  to  have  said 
that,  in  the  post-resurrection  era,  a mun- 
dane and  secular  nation-state  could  pos- 
sess the  attributes  of  God’s  kingdom.” 

However,  the  speaker  did  not  restrict  his 
remarks  only  to  the  role  of  evangelicals  in 
American  life.  “The  historic  peace 
churches  also  must  repent  of  their  isolation 
from  the  larger  social  questions  played  out 
in  the  history  of  this  nation,”  Wells  said. 

“The  historic  peace  churches  have  given 
a marvelous  and  costly  witness  to  the 
power  of  God’s  peace,”  he  said.  “Yet  peace 
goes  together  with  justice.  The  mere  ab- 
sence of  war  or  merely  refraining  from 
participating  in  war  does  not  consider  the 
problem  of  justice.” 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  conference 
was  a celebration  of  the  publication  of  the 
two  most  recent  volumes  in  the  Mennonite 
Experience  in  America  series — Land, 
Piety,  Peoplehood:  Mennonites  and  Amish 
in  Nineteenth-Century  America  by  Goshen 
College  professor  Theron  Schlabach  and 
Vision,  Doctrine,  War:  Mennonite  Identity 
and  Organization  in  America,  1890-1930 
by  Bethel  College  professor  James  Juhnke. 

The  Mennonite  Experience  in  America 
history  project  is  an  inter-Mennonite  effort 
involving  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House  and  a governing  board 
headed  by  Robert  Rreider.  Theron  Schla- 
bach, who  coordinated  the  Goshen  confer- 
ence, is  the  editor  of  the  series. 

James  Juhnke  ended  the  conference 
with  an  appeal  to  the  participating  histori- 
ans to  reexamine  American  history  through 
a pacifist  perspective  and  to  use  their  new 
insights  to  challenge  prevailing  textbook 
truisms. 


ASSEMBLY  12:  JULY  24-29 

Full  slate  of  cultural 
activities  planned 

Music,  drama,  and  the  arts  will  play  a 
prominent  role  at  Assembly  12  of  Menno- 
nite World  Conference,  with  dozens  of 
activities  scheduled  throughout  the  July 
24-29  gathering  in  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Every  major  session  will  feature  music 
ensembles.  Performing  at  the  evening 
large-group  meetings  will  be:  a choir  from 
Indonesia,  the  Assembly  12  adult  mass 
choir,  a choir  from  Zaire,  the  Mennonite 
Oratorio  Choir  of  Canada,  the  Assembly 
12  children’s  choir,  the  Menno  Singers  of 
Ontario,  the  Kansas  Mennonite  Men’s 
Chorus,  the  Assembly  12  male  choir,  a 
children’s  choir  from  Guatemala,  the  Logos 
Choir  of  West  Germany,  the  Lee  Heights 
Gospel  Choir  of  Ohio,  and  Danny  Plett  of 
Manitoba. 


Also  on  the  evening  program  will  be 
actor  Stephen  Shank  of  Belgium  and  Sauf 
Qui  Veut,  a mime  group  from  Quebec. 

Music  at  the  morning  adult  sessions  will 
be  provided  by  the  following  groups:  the 
Rosedale  Chorale  of  Ohio,  Hands  for  Jesus 
of  Ohio,  a choir  from  Mexico,  the  Christo- 
pher Dock  Handbells  of  Pennsylvania,  an 
Indonesian  choir,  the  Celebration  Choir  of 
Ontario,  the  Zaire/North  America  Youth 
Discovery  Team,  the  Assembly  12  youth 
choir,  and  the  Swiss  Brass  Ensemble. 

Hour-long  concerts  are  planned  each 
afternoon.  Some  of  the  same  ensembles 
from  the  mass  sessions  will  provide  full- 
length  concerts.  The  same  time  format  will 
be  followed  for  a series  of  music  recitals 
by  local  and  visiting  musicians.  Eight  re- 
citals are  planned  each  afternoon. 

Another  afternoon  option  will  be  dramas 
and  musicals.  These  include  Trapeze  (fea- 
turing actor  Stephen  Shank),  Iemand  Als 
Job  by  the  Amsterdam  Choir  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, Sanctuary  by  the  Winnipeg  Men- 
nonite Theatre,  Martyrs  Mirror  by  the 
Franconia-Lancaster  Singers,  Crossroads 
by  Mennonite  Collegiate  Institute,  and 
drama  presentations  by  the  Fresno  Pacific 
College  Drama  Team,  the  Canadian  Men- 
nonite Bible  College  Players,  and  Sauf  Qui 
Veut. 

Readings  will  be  presented  by  writers 
Sarah  Klassen,  Jeff  Gundy,  A1  Reimer, 
Rudy  Wiebe,  John  Ruth,  Jean  Janzen,  Levi 
Miller,  Di  Brandt,  and  David  Waltner- 
Toews. 

Several  art  exhibits  will  be  on  display 
throughout  Assembly  12.  These  include 
“Anabaptist  Costume  Prints”  from  the 
17th  century,  “Visions  of  Shalom”  by  con- 
temporary Mennonite  artists,  and  “The 
Sharing  of  Art,”  prints  from  West  Germany 
given  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in 
gratitude  for  postwar  aid. 

Films  will  be  shown  daily.  These  include 
The  Radicals,  The  Reconciliation,  Wir 
Gedenken  der  Opfer  des  Zwanzigsten 
Jahrhunderts,  Amish:  A People  of  Preserva- 
tion, and  others.  Also  shown  will  be  a 
variety  of  videos  on  Mennonite  themes. 

Youth  programs  will  be  scheduled  in  the 
mornings  and  late  at  night.  In  addition, 


“Drop  In,”  a youth  gathering  place,  will  be 
offering  music  and  other  activities  in  the 
afternoons. 


Ohio  high  school 
to  double  its  size 
through  new  facilities 

Central  Christian  High  School  of  Kidron, 
Ohio,  has  passed  the  $1  million  mark  in  a 
fund-raising  campaign  that  will  culminate 
in  an  extensive  building  project  possibly 
beginning  this  September,  depending  on 
funds  and  pledges  received  by  that  time. 

The  school,  sponsored  by  Ohio  Confer- 
ence, serves  245  students  in  grades  7-12. 
Proposed  additions  to  the  existing  building 
are  estimated  to  cost  $2.5  million  and  will 
nearly  double  the  size  of  the  facilities.  This 
will  be  the  first  major  addition  since  the 
school’s  beginning  in  1961. 

The  addition  will  include  a chapel/audi- 
torium,  a second  gymnasium,  classrooms 
(including  a science  wing),  additional  office 
space  for  faculty  and  staff,  and  storage 
areas.  Space  will  also  be  added  for  a 
computer  laboratory  and  to  accommodate 
a new  learning  disabilities  program. 

Phase  I of  the  campaign  began  a year 
ago  when  Central’s  faculty,  staff,  and  board 
pledged  $176,000  to  the  project,  a percent- 
age of  it  given  out  of  future  paychecks. 

Phases  II  and  III  are  in  progress  now, 
with  gifts  from  “advance”  donors  and 
church  members  totaling  over  $1.1  million. 
Alumni  and  community  people  will  be  con- 
tacted later  in  the  spring. 

Central’s  enrollment  this  year  reflects  an 
increase  of  50  percent  over  five  years  ago. 
Last  fall  the  school  enrolled  a record  87 
new  students.  Central  has  had  a junior  high 
program  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  school  has  an  outstanding  record  of 
academic  excellence  and  a high  percentage 
of  students  who  go  on  to  college.  Nearly  80 
percent  of  the  graduates  have  attended 
Mennonite  colleges.  At  least  40  percent  of 
the  alumni  are,  or  have  been,  in  church 
service  of  some  kind. 


The  proposed  $2.5  million  addition  will  be  Central  Christian  High  School’s  first  major 
expansion  in  its  29-year  history. 
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Canada’s  Innu  people 
tell  Mennonites  about 
military  encroachment 

“Our  struggle  is  very  meaningful  and 
very  deep  in  our  hearts.  We  want  to  protect 
our  way  of  life  and  our  children,”  said  Innu 
elder  Elizabeth  Penashue  in  the  Innu  lan- 
guage. “We’re  putting  every  effort  to  stop 
military  development  of  our  land.”  Chief 
Daniel  Ashini  translated  as  Penashue,  wip- 
ing tears  from  her  eyes,  told  how  Canada’s 
efforts  to  “develop”  the  Innu  homeland  by 
marketing  it  to  European  and  American  air 
forces  affect  her  own  family. 

Penashue  and  about  80  other  registrants 
came  together  recently  at  Ottawa  Menno- 
nite  Church  in  Canada’s  capital  to  learn  of, 
and  respond  to,  “The  Innu  Crisis  and  the 
Call  of  Christ.”  The  event  was  sponsored 
by  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams.  It  was 
organized  by  a Kitchener/Waterloo  CPT 
committee  and  was  endorsed  by  a variety 
of  Canadian  Mennonite  groups. 

The  crisis  in  Nitassinan,  the  Innu  nation 
which  covers  much  of  eastern  Quebec  and 
Labrador,  accelerates  as  more  and  more 
low-level  fighters  fly  across  Innu  hunting 
land.  The  7,000  flights  made  in  1989  could 
increase  to  40,000  if  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  builds  its  proposed 
Tactical  Fighting  and  Weapons  Training 
Center  in  Goose  Bay,  Lab.  This  would 
greatly  expand  the  air  force  base  built 
there  about  50  years  ago. 

Besides  the  destructive  environmental 
effects  of  the  low-level  flying  and  war- 
games  practice — the  startle  effect,  trauma, 
noise,  fuel  dumping,  aluminum  chaff  con- 
taminating the  food  chain,  and  large  cra- 
ters— the  military’s  presence  in  Goose  Bay 
(pop.  7,000)  brings  social,  moral,  and 
health  breakdowns.  Soldiers  entice  Innu 
girls  to  the  bases  with  alcohol,  abuse  them 
sexually,  and  throw  them  out  to  find  their 
own  way  home. 

If  the  NATO  base  is  built  in  Goose  Bay, 
65,000  soldiers  a year  would  train  there  for 
two-week  stints.  The  10,000  Innu  believe 
this  prospect  is  a life-and-death  struggle 
for  them.  Drinking  and  suicide  attempts 
increase  in  the  Innu  villages  as  hopes  for 
continuing  the  Innu  way  of  life  are  dashed. 


Some,  like  Elizabeth  Penashue,  who 
spent  two  weeks  in  jail  in  Newfoundland 
for  her  protests,  aren’t  giving  up.  After  10 
years  of  quiet  protests — speaking  and  let- 
ter writing — the  Innu  began  direct  nonvio- 
lent action  to  stop  the  military’s  theft  of 
their  land.  They’ve  walked  and  camped  on 
the  air  force  runways  and  bombing  ranges, 
sometimes  taking  their  small  children 
along  to  symbolize  why  they  want  to  pre- 
serve the  land.  For  this,  they  were  arrested 
for  trespassing. 

At  their  latest  trial  in  February,  the  judge 
kept  refusing  to  hear  the  Innu’s  evidence 
and  so  they  walked  out  of  the  court.  They 
then  decided  to  quit  providing  their  own 
translator.  The  court  brought  an  Innu 
prison  inmate  to  translate,  but  the  defen- 
dants persuaded  him  not  to  translate.  The 
court  adjourned  “to  get  a translator,  which 
I think  will  be  a hard  thing  to  do  because 
the  Innu  people  are  in  a conspiracy,”  Dan- 
iel Ashini  said. 

Low-level  flights  resumed  in  April,  and 
the  Innu  are  committed  to  disrupting  them 
with  hopes  of  banning  them  altogether. 
Some  Mennonites  may  find  their  way  onto 
the  bases  to  stand  with  the  Innu.  They  are 
welcome,  Ashini  said,  if  they  abide  by  Innu 
terms — the  first  being  nonviolence.  Only  a 
few  will  make  the  long  trip  to  Labrador  and 
not  everyone  who  goes  can  expect  to  be 
part  of  an  action  since  the  Innu  strategy  is 
to  surprise  the  air  forces  by  showing  up  in 
different  places  unexpectedly. 

However,  Mennonites  can  help  in  other 
ways:  (1)  Raise  money  for  the  Innu  Defense 
Fund.  (2)  Write  letters  on  behalf  of  the 
Innu.  (3)  Take  part  in  rallies,  vigils,  and 
awareness-raising  events.  (4)  Advocate  for 
the  Innu  in  conversations  and  negotiations 
with  the  authorities.  Christian  Peacemaker 
Teams  can  serve  a networking  function  for 
small  local  groups  who  commit  themselves 
to  keep  working  at  the  issue. 

The  CPT  group  assembled  in  Ottawa 
affirmed  the  long  and  close  relationship  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  with  Labra- 
dor’s people.  The  Chicago-based  CPT, 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
denominations,  wants  to  work  through  the 
open  channels  MCC  has  established.  In 
August  MCC  Canada  will  sponsor  a semi- 
nar for  10  participants  who  will  live  and 


learn  in  an  Innu  camp  in  Labrador. 

Lawrence  Hart,  a Cheyenne  chief  and  a 
Mennonite  pastor  from  Oklahoma,  led  the 
concluding  worship,  preaching  on  “Spiri- 
tual Resources  for  Peacemaking.”  “God 
incarnate  in  Christ  touched  the  earth,”  he 
said.  “God  will  again  touch  the  earth.” 

— Susan  Balzer 


Youth  Discovery  Team 
explores  faith,  politics 
in  Central  America 

“Before  I went  to  Central  America  I 
wasn’t  interested  in  what  happened  there,” 
says  Barb  Toews,  participant  in  the  Youth 
Discovery  Team  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  “Now  I see  from  my  newfound 
faith  that  I need  to  always  look  at  the 
reality  around  the  world  and  act.” 

Toews  and  two  other  North  Americans 
joined  five  Costa  Rican  Mennonites  and 
five  Nicaraguan  Mennonites  for  the  first 
Youth  Discovery  Team  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. MCC  began  Youth  Discovery  Teams 
to  give  young  people  from  various  cultures 
a chance  to  live  and  serve  together  while 
learning  from  each  other.  Other  teams 
include  North  American,  Zairian,  and  In- 
donesian youth. 

“I  went  into  the  program  with  some 
questions,”  says  Toews,  of  Akron,  Pa.  “I 
am  leaving  with  a strong  faith.  I’ve  learned 
that  the  Bible  says  we  are  here  to  help  the 
poor.  Now  I’m  ready  to  return  to  my 
country  to  work  for  justice  there.” 

The  North  American  participants — 
Toews,  Andy  Dyck  of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  and 
Brenda  Briseno  of  Middlebury,  Ind. — 
spent  two  weeks  at  the  Urban  Life  Center 
in  Chicago  doing  service  projects  and 
learning  about  inner-city  issues  before 
going  to  Central  America.  “The  time  was 
critical,”  says  Dyck,  “because  it  helped  us 
see  that  North  America  has  its  own  prob- 
lems and  we  can’t  assume  to  have  all  the 
answers  for  other  countries.” 

The  group  next  spent  an  intense  two 
months  in  Guatemala  studying  Spanish 
and  learning  about  the  country’s  conflict 
and  regional  issues.  Each  lived  with  a 
family  who  had  lost  a member  to  civil  war. 

“My  Guatemalan  family  became  my  he- 
roes,” says  Briseno.  The  family’s  oldest 
daughter,  a university  student,  was  “dis- 
appeared”— taken  and  never  heard  from 
again — several  years  ago.  Three  of  the 
family’s  other  children  had  left  the  country 
for  safety.  Toews  says  she  was  amazed  by 
her  family’s  generosity.  “I’m  sure  I had 
more  in  my  suitcase  than  their  whole  fam- 
ily owned,  yet  the  mother  generously  gave 
away  her  clothes  and  food,”  she  says. 

Dyck  says  it  was  hard  for  him  to  walk 
into  his  host  family’s  living  room  and  see 
photos  of  their  disappeared  children  on  the 


Chief  Daniel  Ashini  talks  about  the  Innu  people’s  struggle  against  the  military  use  of  their 
land.  Listening  are  Innu  representatives  Elizabeth  and  Frances  Penashue  and  MCC  Native 
Concerns  director  Menno  Wiebe. 
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Brenda  Briseno  picks  coffee  during  a Youth 
Discovery  Team  service  project  in  Nicaragua. 


wall.  “As  a Mennonite  I can’t  forget  what 
my  grandparents  went  through  in  Russia; 
and  now  I feel  I can’t  let  people  forget  that 
this  kind  of  thing  is  still  going  on.” 

Following  the  time  in  Guatemala  the 
group  spent  six  weeks  in  Costa  Rica  and 
six  weeks  in  Nicaragua.  In  Costa  Rica  they 
joined  the  Central  American  team  mem- 
bers. Since  the  North  Americans’  Spanish- 
language  ability  was  limited,  it  was  hard  at 
first  for  them  to  fit  in.  “It  was  good  to  be 
in  the  minority,”  says  Toews.  “It  was  hard 
because  I felt  I couldn’t  let  them  see  my 
real  self  since  I couldn’t  talk  the  way  I 
normally  would.  But  I learned  from  it.” 

Mark  Chupp,  an  MCC  worker  in  Costa 
Rica,  helped  the  group  address  racism  and 
stereotype  issues.  Central  Americans  and 
North  Americans  have  preconceived  ideas 
about  each  other,  explains  Briseno.  But  the 
North  Americans  quickly  learned  that 
strong  prejudices  also  exist  between  Costa 
Ricans  and  Nicaraguans. 

To  begin  breaking  down  the  walls  of 
racism,  each  country  group  addressed  the 
issues  before  they  got  to  Costa  Rica,  re- 
ports Chupp.  Later  the  entire  group  dis- 
cussed the  issues.  Chupp  also  led  them  in 
conflict  resolution  skills  training.  “Just  liv- 
ing together  as  an  ethnically  mixed  group 
made  a positive  statement  to  people  who 
saw  us,”  says  Briseno.  “Some  people 
couldn’t  believe  it  when  they  found  out  we 
all  got  along.” 

In  a final  evaluation  the  group  discussed 
“what  we  want  to  take  with  us  from  the 
experience  and  what  we  want  to  leave 
behind.”  They  chose  to  take  with  them: 
interest  in  searching  for  real  information 
and  the  necessity  to  share  it;  joy  for  the 
church;  a need  to  identify  with  the  poor;  a 
willingness  to  listen  and  “be  ready  to  be 
changed  by  what  I hear”;  and  “bridges  we 
have  built  between  people  from  different 
countries.”  They  want  to  leave  behind: 


impatience;  unnecessary  use  of  economic 
and  natural  resources;  stereotypes;  critical 
attitudes;  pride  and  control. 

Upon  returning  from  Central  America, 
North  American  team  members  spent  one 
month  sharing  about  their  experiences  in 
their  home  areas.  The  final  two  months  of 
the  program  are  devoted  to  service  pro- 
jects. 


Cable  TV  network  offers 
new  name  and  schedule 
for  Mennonite  programs 

Vision  Interfaith  Satellite  Network 
(VISN)  continues  to  televise  programming 
provided  by  the  Mennonite  Church,  but 
with  a different  name  and  time  schedule. 
Now  called  One  in  the  Spirit,  the  program 
airs  the  first  Monday  (7:00  p.m.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time),  Tuesday  (2:00  p.m.),  and 
Wednesday  (8:30  a.m.)  of  each  month, 
January  through  April  and  July  through 
October. 

Material  for  the  programs  come  mainly 
from  the  All  God’s  People  video  series  and 
the  Our  Family  Can  Be  Your  Family  video. 
Both  were  produced  by  Media  Ministries 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

VISN  was  formed  in  1987  by  the  National 
Interfaith  Cable  Coalition,  made  up  of  22 
American  Protestant,  Catholic,  Orthodox, 
and  Jewish  faith  groups,  including  Menno- 
nites.  VISN  offers  participating  members 
opportunity  to  communicate  their  own 
faith  and  values.  It  has  also  set  aside  14 
hours  a week  for  local  congregations  to 
insert  worship  services  or  other  programs 
of  local  interest. 

VISN  presents  dramas,  magazine-style 
shows,  problem  counseling,  call-in  talk 
shows,  religious  news,  documentaries,  and 
other  programs  that  speak  to  viewers 
about  matters  of  faith  and  values  common 
to  the  majority  of  church  groups  in  the  U.S. 
It  was  created  out  of  a need  for  an  alter- 
native to  the  televangelists. 

VISN  does  not  permit  on-air  solicitation 
of  funds.  Operating  revenue  comes  from 
fees  paid  by  cable  companies  to  carry 
VISN  and  from  the  sale  of  selected  adver- 
tising. The  varied  membership  of  the 
network’s  sponsoring  group  also  requires 
the  cooperation  of  each  participant  to  pro- 
vide programming  without  proselytizing  or 
criticizing  other  faith  groups. 

Distributed  on  381  cable  systems  across 
the  nation,  VISN  now  reaches  7 million 
households,  up  from  3 million  when  it 
began  in  1988.  VISN  has  also  increased 
from  5 to  18  hours  a day  and  will  begin 
24-hour  broadcasting  on  July  1. 

The  growth  of  VISN  is  tied  to  the  exten- 
sive reach  of  the  cable  industry  and  the 
demand  for  VISN  as  perceived  by  local 
cable  distributors.  Cable  networks  now 
plug  into  more  than  50  percent  of  the 


homes  in  America  with  a potential  of 
reaching  almost  70  percent. 

VISN  can  be  brought  into  any  commu- 
nity which  has  cable  TV.  It  comes  generally 
into  communities  where  interested  faith 
groups  can  convince  the  local  cable  com- 
pany of  its  importance  to  the  community. 


Brazilian  Mennonites 
dedicate  new 
church  center 

Brazil  Mennonite  Church  dedicated  its 
new  headquarters  recently  in  Campinas.  It 
marked  the  culmination  of  over  a year’s 
work  on  the  building.  The  primary  inspira- 
tion for  the  project  came  from  the  church’s 
need  for  a central  location  for  its  leader- 
ship training  program. 

The  program,  begun  in  1984,  offers  train- 
ing through  regional  seminars  and  inde- 
pendent study.  About  160  students  and  15 
teachers  are  presently  involved.  The  new 
building  provides  a center  to  coordinate 
the  program,  housing  its  library  and  the 
office  and  residence  of  the  director. 

Current  director  Teodoro  Penner  ex- 
plains that  this  concentration  of  academic 
materials  is  also  intended  to  function  as  an 
Anabaptist  resource  center  for  the  30  con- 
gregations in  Brazil  Mennonite  Church  and 
other  churches  and  seminaries.  It  is  hoped 
the  center  will  encourage  further  study  and 
understanding  of  the  distinctives  of  the 
Anabaptist  tradition  and  the  unique  ways 
those  beliefs  are  at  work  in  Brazilian 
churches. 

The  new  building  also  holds  the  offices 
of  the  church’s  executive  secretary  and 
treasurer,  space  for  publishing  activities, 
and  room  for  storing  published  materials. 

The  building,  costing  about  $40,000,  was 
financed  in  large  part  by  matching  $20,000 
donations  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions (Mennonite  Church)  and  Commis- 
sion on  Overseas  Mission  (General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church).  MBM’s  portion 
came  from  Mennonites  in  Japan.  On-site 
labor  included  Brazilian  Mennonites  and 
27  volunteers  from  North  America. 


The  new  Brazilian  Mennonite  headquarters. 
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Rebecca  Slough,  Roberta  Lindscheid,  and  Ataloa  Woodin  gather  at  the  piano  to  prepare  for 
worship  leading  at  the  Women  in  Ministry  Conference. 


Women  ‘tell  the  story’ 
at  1 0th  conference  on 
Women  in  Ministry 

“Go  and  tell!”  were  the  parting  words  of  the 
10th  Women  in  Ministry  Conference  held 
Mar.  30 — Apr.  1 in  Fresno,  Calif.  Some  125 
women  and  men  traveled  there  from  10  states 
and  provinces  to  hear  and  see  and  explore 
the  theme,  “Women  Telling  the  Story.” 

A strong  spirit  of  ecumenicism  pervaded 
as  participants  came  from  the  Mennonite 
Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  other  denom- 
inations. One  participant  observed  that 
she  was  humbled  and  filled  with  hope  as 
she  saw  different  groupings  from  the  be- 
lievers church  tradition  sharing  commu- 
nion together  in  the  closing  service,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  in  the  Fresno  area. 

Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  a teacher  and  author 
from  Hillsboro,  Kans.,  was  the  keynote 
speaker.  She  drew  on  three  biblical  char- 
acters for  her  presentations:  the  prophet- 
ess and  judge,  Deborah;  the  bent  woman 
healed  by  Jesus;  and  Mary,  a follower  of 
Jesus.  Wiebe  made  an  unequivocal  case  for 
women  to  wholeheartedly  accept  ministry 
as  co-laborers  with  Christ  in  the  world. 

Like  Deborah,  women  are  not  to  hide 
behind  a spirit  of  timidity,  but  to  “wake 
up”  and  assertively  claim  opportunities  for 
leadership,  she  said.  Like  the  bent  women, 
men  and  women  today  are  disabled  and 
brought  low  by  injustices  and  emotional 
wounds.  Healing  is  needed,  particularly  in 
the  use  of  gifts  within  the  church.  Like 
Mary,  a follower  of  Jesus,  women  and  men, 
as  they  are  named  and  authorized  by 
Christ,  are  to  go  and  tell  the  good  news. 


Brenda  Isaacs,  a pastor  from  Los  Ange- 
les, delivered  another  dynamic  challenge. 
Drawing  on  the  image  of  the  rose,  Isaacs 
explained  that  the  church  and  the  world 
are  in  God’s  hands  and  are  being  continu- 
ally rearranged  and  reshaped  to  fulfill 
God’s  own  purpose  and  mission. 

Worship  sessions,  led  by  Californians 
Rebecca  Slough  and  Dale  Taylor,  guided 
the  worshipers  along  relevant  themes  and 
made  use  of  readings,  singing,  prayer,  and 
responses.  Believing  that  story-telling 
frees  the  listener  and  clarifies  direction, 
conference  participants  heard  powerful 
stories  of  ministry  and  shared  their  own 
experiences.  A liturgical  dance  group, 
under  the  direction  of  Bunny  Oliver  of 
Fresno,  provided  visual  response. 

Workshops  enriched  conference  partici- 
pants in  areas  of  church  administration, 
family  life,  biblical  study,  multicultural  in- 
clusiveness, the  dynamics  of  ministry,  and 
spirituality.  Individuals  clustered  around 
common  interests  to  share  ideas  and  chal- 
lenges. Networking  and  exchanging  re- 
sources were  important  for  women  pastors 
who  met  in  a pre-conference  session. 

A wide  variety  of  contributions  from  20 
women  artists,  including  visual  arts,  quilt- 
ing, reader’s  theater,  and  poetry,  was  on 
display.  Notes  from  the  artists  expressed 
their  attempts  to  “tell  the  story”  through 
their  creations.  A story  booklet  contained 
a compilation  of  many  personal  experi- 
ences in  ministry  submitted  by  women 
from  many  walks  of  life. 

Women  in  ministry  conferences,  first  con- 
vened in  Lombard,  HI.,  in  1976,  are  envi- 
sioned as  a support  network  for  women 
called  to  or  contemplating  pastoral  leader- 
ship. The  conferences,  diverse  in  nature, 
are  planned  at  the  initiative  and  invitation 


of  a local  group,  and  have  been  opportuni- 
ties for  women  to  show  leadership  and 
creativity. — Nancy  Brubaker  Bauman 

MCC  ends  one  project 
and  starts  another 
in  Haiti 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers 
in  Mombin  Crochu,  Haiti,  packed  then- 
belongings  and  moved  14  miles  down  the 
road  to  the  small  town  of  Rankit  recently. 
It  was  the  end  of  MCC  involvement  in  a 
10-year  development  project  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a new  one. 

“It  was  time  to  move  on,”  said  MCCer 
Laura  Quass.  “Group  leaders  in  Mombin 
were  sad  at  first  when  we  proposed  leaving. 
But  when  the  time  came,  it  seemed  like 
they  wanted  us  to  go.  They  were  ready  to 
take  charge.  Leaving  was  hard,  but  good.” 

The  people  of  Rankit  warmly  welcomed 
the  MCCers  to  their  town,  she  says,  help- 
ing to  unload  their  truck,  bringing  fresh 
water,  and  offering  food. 

The  new  program,  which  encourages  for- 
mation of  peasant  groups,  is  similar  to  the 
one  in  Mombin  Crochu.  Groups  discuss 
political  issues  and  address  social  needs 
they  identify.  In  Mombin  Crochu  groups 
also  studied  agriculture  and  health  lessons, 
pooled  their  money  to  build  community 
grain-storage  silos,  and  did  other  projects. 

The  MCC-developed  agriculture  lessons 
emphasize  soil  conservation,  deep  tillage 
of  soil,  and  use  of  organic  matter  for 
fertilizing.  Using  the  simple  techniques, 
farmers  in  Mombin  Crochu  have  increased 
their  yields  two  to  10  times,  according  to 
Quass.  More  than  1,000  farmers  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  lessons. 

Health  and  nutrition  lessons  cover  basic 
health  care,  how  to  vaccinate  children, 
administration  of  de-worming  medicine, 
use  of  oral  rehydration  formulas  for  dehy- 
drated babies,  and  birth  control.  Since  the 
health  groups  are  made  up  of  women, 
sessions  also  become  a forum  for  discuss- 
ing women’s  concerns,  notes  Quass. 

MCC-trained  “animators”  form  the 
peasant  groups.  Group  leaders  coordinate 
group  functions,  and  educators  regularly 
visit  groups  to  teach  lessons. 

The  six  MCCers  living  in  Rankit  are 
settling  into  their  new  homes  and  visiting 
neighbors,  listening  to  people  voice  then- 
concerns  about  community  needs.  “They 
see  we’re  making  an  effort  to  get  to  know 
them  on  their  terms  and  that  we’re  willing 
to  live  like  they  do,”  says  Quass. 

Quass,  who  is  from  Seaford,  Va.,  coordi- 
nates Rankit’s  health  lessons.  The  most 
urgent  need  people  express,  she  says,  is 
for  clean  drinking  water.  “I’m  excited 
about  being  in  Rankit  and  the  potential  for 
people  to  change  their  own  lives,”  says 
Quass,  noting  that  Haiti’s  peasant  move- 
ment is  “catching  on”  and  has  become  a 
powerful  tool  for  change. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Mary  H.  Schertz,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

I want  to  commend  you  for  publishing 
the  “Prayer  from  Jerusalem”  (“Hear, 
Hear!”  Apr.  3)  issued  by  the  Middle 
East  Council  of  Churches  and  to  re- 
spond briefly  to  the  editorial  note  accom- 
panying the  prayer. 

Recently  I participated  in  a seminar 
on  liberation  theology  from  a Palestinian 
Christian  perspective  which  was  held  at 
Tantur  near  Jerusalem.  Marc  Ellis,  a 
Jewish  theologian,  was  also  a partici- 
pant. He  repeatedly  made  the  point  that 
we  must  stop  letting  our  fears  of  being 
charged  with  anti-Semitism  prevent  us 
from  taking  a clear  moral  stance  against 
the  way  the  Israeli  government  is  treat- 
ing the  people  in  occupied  Palestine. 

As  Christians,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  remember  and  repent  of  the  cen- 
turies-long  oppression  of  Jews  by  Chris- 
tians that  culminated  in  the  Holocaust. 
We  must  take  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
tortion of  Christian  values  and  for  the  si- 
lence of  the  churches,  both  of  which 
contributed  to  that  horror.  We  can  only 
say  that,  if  the  church  had  truly  been 
the  church,  those  awful  events  could  not 
have  happened.  If  Christians  had  truly 
taken  seriously  the  example  of  Christ  as 
portrayed  in  the  gospels,  six  million 
Jews  would  not  have  died. 

At  the  same  time,  I believe  that  we 
cannot  let  our  feelings  of  guilt  toward 
the  Jews  blind  us  to  the  facts  about 
what  is  happening  in  Israeli-occupied 
Palestine.  All  myths  aside,  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Palestinians  in  the  West 
Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip  is  as  wrong  as 
what  happened  to  the  Jews  before  and 
during  World  War  II.  One  cannot  walk 
the  streets  of  the  refugee  camps  in  Gaza 
or  talk  to  the  people  there  very  long 
without  recognizing  the  haunting  similar- 
ity between  those  camps  and  the  concen- 


tration camps  of  Nazi  Germany.  While 
the  political  and  social  issues  of  the 
Holy  Land  are  enormously  complex,  the 
moral  issue  is  not.  It  does  not  require  ex- 
traordinary moral  sensitivity  to  discern 
that  the  objective  of  the  Israeli  occupa- 
tion is  to  destroy  and  to  drive  away  the 
Palestinians  and  that  nothing  can  justify 
such  behavior. 

As  Marc  Ellis  suggests  in  his  book  To- 
ward a Jewish  Theology  of  Liberation, 
the  time  has  come  to  challenge  the  Jews 
to  be  true  to  their  own  biblical  and  ethi- 
cal traditions.  The  time  has  come  for 
Christians  and  Jews  alike  to  speak  out 
against  the  Israeli  occupation  of  Pales- 
tine (as  well  as  the  American  support 
which  makes  it  possible).  The  Palestin- 
ians are  clear  that  the  only  real  solution 
to  the  situation  is  a peaceful  solution. 
Their  plight  presents  a profound  chal- 
lenge, not  only  to  the  Christians  of  the 
world,  but  to  the  Jews  of  the  world  as 
well. 


Robert  Erck,  Lombard,  111. 

Robert  Peters  and  Rebecca  Stoltzfus 
wonder  what  David  Hayden’s  crime  is 
that  caused  him  to  be  defrocked  by  Vir- 
ginia Conference  (“Readers  Say,”  Feb. 
20). 

I met  David  Hayden  once.  I was  walk- 
ing alone  in  Washington,  D.C.,  one  cold 
night,  not  far  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Some  homeless  people  were  keep- 
ing warm  on  a steam  grate,  and  I 
decided  to  see  what  circumstances  had 
forced  these  people  to  live  as  they  did. 
Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  a Mennonite 
pastor  from  Virginia  among  the  mentally 
ill  and  the  hostile  inhabitants  of  the 
steam  grate!  He  was  living  there  each 
night  to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  homeless.  I cannot  speak  as  to  why 
he  has  been  defrocked,  but  I can  make  a 
few  observations. 

It  was  stated  that  Hayden  perceives 
the  Mennonite  Church  as  racist,  pater- 
nalistic, irrelevant  to  the  needs  of  the 


poor,  demonic,  and  merely  interested  in 
maintaining  the  status  quo  which  creates 
and  maintains  poverty  here  and  all  over 
the  world.  This  is  a rather  serious 
charge  to  level  against  the  church  (and 
the  church  is  the  community  of  believ- 
ers). It  is  especially  serious  coming  from 
an  ordained  pastor  who  has  privileges 
and  responsibilities  to  his  church. 

It  is  clear  that  Hayden  does  good  work 
for  the  homeless.  The  problem  of 
homelessness  in  the  U.S.  is  serious,  no 
question.  However,  there  are  many  other 
problems  in  this  world:  starvation,  tor- 
ture, injustice,  child  abuse,  and  so  on, 
which  are  equally  as  serious  as  homeless- 
ness. Without  thanks  or  fanfare,  many 
Mennonites  are  devoting  time  and  effort 
to  many  problems  in  North  America  and 
the  world.  Many  good  works  are  being 
done,  but  humble  people  do  not  shout 
about  this  from  the  rooftops!  Should 
Mennonites  be  doing  more  to  promote 
peace  and  justice?  Certainly!  However, 
who  is  qualified  to  call  a church  racist  or 
demonic? 

I,  too,  get  angry  at  shortcomings  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  but  this  is  not  a so- 
called  prophetic  anger.  Rather,  it  is  fault- 
finding and  self-importance  on  my  part: 
everybody  should  think  and  do  as  I do. 


Simon  Schrock,  Fairfax,  Va. 

Stanley  Shenk’s  article,  “Whatever 
Happened  to  Nonconformity?”  (Jan.  30) 
had  a “high-voltage”  paragraph  that 
jolted  my  spirit.  He  wrote,  “I  believe  I 
reacted  decades  ago — tens  and  thou- 
sands with  me — to  needlessly  rigid  appli- 
cations of  nonconformity.  Nevertheless 
nonconformity  is  a biblical  principle.  It 
is  high  time  I recover  from  my  reaction.” 
I believe  Brother  Shenk  has  brought  to 
the  church’s  attention  a major  sin  that 
drained  spiritual  life  and  power  out  of 
the  church.  Repentance  could  bring  a 
new  spiritual  dimension. 

I am  involved  in  the  Choice  Books  pro- 
gram of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

In  the  past  20  years  this  has  taken  me  to 
many  church  meetings,  including  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  In  many  of  these  I picked 
up  a strong  undercurrent  of  resentment 
toward  and  rejection  of  the  past.  In  pub- 
lic meetings  and  small-group  discussions 
there  were  stabs  of  ridicule  at  the 
church  and  its  leaders  of  the  past.  To 
me,  it  felt  like  the  church  was  doing  its 
business  under  the  shadow  of  reaction, 
instead  of  “in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,”  and 
seeking  to  operate  under  the  umbrella  of 
God’s  blessings.  Decisions  made  from  re- 
sentment and  bitterness  miss  the  bless- 
ings of  God. 


civC  Pontius'  Puddle 


I FI  MAUN  ACKNOWLEDGED 
A FACT  THAT  MAKES  ME 
WONDER  IF  WOMEN 
REALLY  CAM  HANDLE  AN 
INCREASED  ROLE  \N 
THE  C.HORC.H . 


THE  FACT 
THAT  WE 
tAEN  ARE, 
SUPERIOR" 


NO, THE  FACT  THAT  WITH  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  TEACHING,  NURSERY  CARE, 
HOSTESS  DUTY,  COMMUNITY 
OUTREACH,  AND  VOLUNTEER  WORK, 
WE  WOMEN  ARE  ALREADY  SEARING 
MOST  OF  THE  LOAD  l 
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Mennoscope 


Nicaraguan  church  leader  Gustavo  Parajon 
will  be  the  commencement  speaker  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  College  on  Apr.  29.  He  is  a 
Baptist  physician  and  pastor  who  serves  as 
president  of  CEPAD,  a large  Nicaraguan  Chris- 
tian agency  that  carries  out  development 
projects  and  provides  a forum  for  the  46  de- 
nominations that  support  it.  EMC  will  award  196 
degrees  during  its  72nd  annual  graduation  exer- 
cises. The  faculty  speaker  at  the  baccalaureate 
and  commissioning  service  the  night  before  will 
be  education  professor  Jean  Hawk. 

Longtime  church  worker  Frank  Keller,  88, 
died  on  Apr.  14  in  Sellersville,  Pa.,  after  a brief 
bout  with  Alzheimer’s  disease.  After  selling  the 
family  meat  business  in  Telford,  Pa.,  in  1953,  he 
and  his  wife.  Sue,  who  died  in  1988,  helped  start 
churches  in  northern  Minnesota  and  in  northern 
Pennsylvania.  From  1964  to  1975,  they  served  as 
houseparents  for  Voluntary  Service  units  under 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Hannibal,  Mo.; 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Eureka,  111.;  and  Richmond,  Va. 

There  will  be  a noticeable  increase  in  activ- 
ity at  Hesston  College  this  summer  with  the 

offering  of  new  summer  classes  between  May  29 
and  Aug.  3.  Traditionally,  only  nursing  classes 
have  been  conducted  at  Hesston  during  the 
summer.  According  to  Academic  Dean  Jim 
Mininger,  the  increasing  number  of  international 
students,  pastoral  ministries  students,  aviation 
majors,  and  others  created  a demand  for  the 
summer  classes. 

A Conrad  Grebel  College  professor  has 
been  named  to  a United  Nations  commis- 
sion. Ernie  Regehr,  adjunct  professor  in  peace 
and  conflict  studies,  was  appointed  by  UN  sec- 
retary general  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  to  a 
special  study  commission  on  the  international 
arms  trade.  He  was  recommended  by  the  Cana- 
dian government’s  Department  of  External  Af- 
fairs and  joins  representatives  from  20  other 
countries.  Regehr  is  cofounder  of  Project 
Ploughshares,  a peace  research  and  education 
project  based  at  Conrad  Grebel  and  funded  by 
the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches. 

Goshen  College  sponsored  a “trash-a-thon” 

recently  that  cleaned  up  parts  of  Goshen,  Ind., 
and  raised  $2,200  for  Habitat  for  Humanity,  an 
organization  that  provides  homes  for  needy 
families.  The  40  students,  faculty,  and  staff  who 
picked  up  litter  were  supported  by  235  sponsors 
who  pledged  money  for  their  work.  During  the 
eight  hours  of  work,  enough  trash  was  collected 
to  fill  two  dumpsters  with  nonrecyclable  mate- 
rial and  one  pickup  truck  with  recyclable  mate- 
rial. 

Theological  education  by  extension  is  be- 
coming a popular  and  effective  way  to  train 
pastors  in  Tanzania.  Recently  the  North  Mara 
Diocese  of  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church  strongly 
affirmed  the  work  of  eight  new  pastors  who  were 
ordained  during  the  past  year  and  who  got  their 
training  this  way.  Some  30  congregational  lead- 
ers have  now  completed  five  years  of  study  in 
the  church’s  theological-education-by-extension 
program.  The  students  do  most  of  their  study 
at  home,  reinforced  by  regular  seminars  in  their 
church  district.  Mahlon  and  Mary  Hess,  teachers 
in  the  program,  recently  transferred  to  the 
church’s  South  Mara  Diocese.  They  serve  under 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

“We  found  that  we  know  more  about  deal- 
ing with  conflict  than  we  thought  we  did,” 


said  a participant  in  a recent  five-day  “Conflict 
and  Ecumenism”  conference  in  the  southern 
African  country  of  Lesotho.  The  event,  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
brought  together  nearly  30  church  workers  from 
all  the  main  denominations  and  ecumenical  or- 
ganizations in  that  country.  They  explored  then- 
own  experiences  with  conflict,  analyzed  tradi- 
tional African  attitudes  toward  conflict,  and 
learned  skills  for  dealing  with  interpersonal  and 
group  conflict.  Thd  conference  was  led  by  Ron 
Kraybill,  a Mennonite  mediation  expert  who  is 
currently  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town  in 
South  Africa. 

A day-long  forum  on  the  death  penalty 
brought  a host  of  speakers  to  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  on  Mar.  30  to  voice  their  oppo- 
sition to  capital  punishment.  The  threat  of 
execution  is  not  a deterrent  to  crime,  said 
Washington,  D.C.,  police  officer  Ronald  Hamp- 
ton. Other  speakers  included  a death-row  chap- 
lain, an  anti-death-penalty  activist,  and  a prison 
official.  The  well-attended  event  was  sponsored 
by  the  EMC  chapter  of  Amnesty  International. 

New  appointments: 

• Ruth  Mast,  director  of  health  services,  Sun- 
nyside  Village,  Sarasota,  Fla.  She  served  pre- 
viously for  12  years  as  director  of  nursing. 
Sunnyside  is  a retirement  community  sponsored 
by  Sarasota-area  Mennonite  congregations. 


• Wilma  Clapp,  director  of  nursing,  Sun- 
nyside Village,  Sarasota,  Fla.  She  works  in 
Sunnyside’s  Health  Center,  where  she  served 
previously  for  two  years  as  a registered  nurse. 

Coming  events: 

• International  Mennonite  Retreat  on  Disabil- 
ity, July  21-23,  at  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible 
College,  Winnipeg,  Man.  The  first-ever  event, 
with  a theme  of  “Celebrating  Differences,”  is 
sponsored  by  several  Mennonite  agencies.  The 
main  speaker  is  George  Strohmeyer,  a Catholic 
priest  who  serves  as  spiritual  director  of  the 
L’ Arche  Community  for  mentally  handicapped 
people  in  Erie,  Pa.  A variety  of  workshops  are 
also  planned.  More  information  from  Tom  Edge 
at  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada,  134 
Plaza  Dr.,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9;  phone  204- 
261-6381. 

• Kansas  City  Mennonite  Children’s  Home  Re- 
union, Aug.  24-26,  at  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis, 
Mich.  This  is  for  all  people  who  have  lived  or 
worked  at  the  home  over  the  years.  More  infor- 
mation from  Ed  and  Virginia  Miller  at  R.  4,  Box 
185M,  LaGrange,  IN  46761;  phone  219-463- 
3051. 

• 25th  Anniversary  Celebration,  June  9-10,  at 
Summit  Mennonite  Church,  Barberton,  Ohio. 
Among  the  activities  are  a chicken  barbecue, 
slide  program,  balloon  launch,  and  tree  planting. 
Five  of  the  six  former  pastors  will  attend.  More 
information  from  the  church  at  939  Norton  Ave., 


Businessmen  aid  immigrant  family.  Two  Mennonite  businessmen  from  Morgan- 
town, W.Va.,  are  aiding  a Czechoslovak  family  seeking  asylum  in  the  United 
States.  David  Yoder  (back)  and  his  brother  Richard  were  contacted  by  Pavol  (at 
piano)  and  Erika  (second  from  left)  Janotka,  Czechoslovak  medical  profession- 
als of  the  Lutheran  faith,  after  arriving  in  New  York  City.  A family  connection 
of  Erika  led  them  to  seek  help  from  the  Yoders,  who  are  independent  real-es- 
tate developers  and  members  of  Springs  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  The  Yoders 
are  providing  housing  and  using  their  influence  with  West  Virginia  politicians 
in  behalf  of  the  Janotkas.  Awaiting  the  lengthy  U.S.  government  evaluation,  the 
family  is  cramming  in  American  education  in  Morgantown.  Pavol  is  a thoracic 
surgeon,  who  meanwhile  uses  piano  playing  to  exercise  his  stilled  surgical  fin- 
gers. Erika  is  qualified  in  pediodentistry.  She  hopes  to  work  for  the  Red  Cross 
in  the  U.S.  as  she  did  in  Czechoslovakia.  Daughter  Lenka  is  on  the  left  and 
Mirka  in  the  center  of  the  photo. — Gay  Brownlee 
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Message  of  hope.  Author  Sara 
Wenger  Shenk  was  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Wo- 
men’s Missionary  and  Service  Com- 
mission of  Lancaster  Conference. 
About  200  women  attended  the  re- 
cent event  at  New  Danville  Menno- 
nite  Church  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  The 
theme  was  “Hope:  God’s  Better 
Way.”  Shenk  used  well-known  Bible 
accounts  and  stories  from  her  own 
life.  She  challenged  the  women  to 
show  by  their  lives  that  there  is  hope; 
not  all  is  lost.  “God’s  love  energizes 
us  so  we  can  reach  out  to  others,” 
she  said.  “And  where  there  is  God’s 
love,  hope  is  constantly  reborn.”  As 
each  woman  left  the  meeting,  she  was 
given  a sprig  of  forsythia  or  a pussy 
willow  branch  as  a sign  of  hope. 

— Nancy  Witmer 


Barberton,  OH  44203;  phone  216-753-2019. 

• Hershey  Family  Reunion,  May  13,  at  Roland 
Park,  Akron,  Pa.  This  is  for  the  descendants  of 
Peter  and  Barbara  Buckwalter  Hershey.  More 
information  from  Fred  Fox  at  1905  N.  Second 
St.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17102;  phone  717-232-1959. 

New  resources: 

• Updated  packet  on  women  in  ministry  from 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board.  Produced  by 
the  Women  in  Leadership  Ministries  Commit- 
tee, it  includes  study  materials,  a current  listing 
of  women  pastors,  and  other  resources.  It  is 
available  for  $5  from  General  Board  at  421  S. 
Second  St.,  Suite  600,  Elkhart,  IN  46516. 

• Paper  on  conflict  resolution  in  Africa  from 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  It  is  “The  Horn 
of  Africa  Project:  Modeling  Alternative  Conflict 
Resolution”  by  Ronald  Mathies,  Harold  Miller, 
and  Menno  Wiebe.  It  is  the  11th  title  in  MCC’s 
Occasional  Papers  Series.  The  paper  is  available 
for  a $1  donation  from  MCC  at  Box  500,  Akron, 
PA  17501. 

• 1 990  cash  projects  poster  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Entitled  “Make  a Differ- 
ence in  Your  World,”  it  lists  18  projects  for 
which  congregations,  Sunday  school  classes, 
Bible  schools,  and  families  can  raise  money.  It 
is  available  free  from  MCC  at  Box  500,  Akron, 
PA  17501,  or  any  other  MCC  office. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Assistant  director  of  student  life,  Eastern 


Mennonite  College,  starting  in  August.  This  is  a 
10-months-a-year  position.  The  person  works  in 
the  areas  of  new  student  orientation,  campus 
activities,  leadership  education,  commuter  stu- 
dents, and  student  discipline.  Required  are  a 
college  degree  and  experience  in  young  adult 
ministries.  A master’s  degree  is  preferred.  Con- 
tact Peggy  Landis  at  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801;  phone  703-432-4128. 

• Electronics  technician,  Goshen  College.  Dig- 
ital electronics  experience  required.  Experience 
with  micro-computer  maintenance  and  telecom- 
munications desired.  Send  resume  by  May  2 to 
Loren  Stauffer  at  1700  S.  Main  St.,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

• Kitchen/housekeeping  worker,  Lakewood 
Retreat  Center,  Brooksville,  Fla.  Contact  Lake- 
wood  at  25458  Dan  Brown  Hill  Rd.,  Brooksville, 
FL  34602;  phone  904-796-4097. 

Change  of  address:  Preston  Nowlin,  from 
Crewe,  VA,  to  Box  670,  Powhatan,  VA  23139. 


New  members 


Franconia,  Pa.:  Nathan  Todd  Derstine, 
Janelle  Kay  Godshall,  Bronwen  Kara  Souder, 
and  Robert  Glenn  Wyckoff. 

Hartville,  Ohio:  Marina  Anderson,  Melanie 
Miller,  Emily  Bontrager,  Carla  Hostetler,  Bob 
Weaver,  Jill  Miller,  Christa  Wittmer,  Craig 
Miller,  Stephen  Wittmer,  Jenny  Miller,  Jill  News- 
wanger,  Daniel  Nisly,  Melissa  Stoltzfus,  Michael 
Stoltzfus,  Kim  Troyer,  and  Rene  Vasquez. 

Hesston  Inter-Mennonite,  Kans.:  Rose- 
mary Knak  and  Lee  and  Helen  Wall  by  confes- 
sion of  faith. 

Glennon  Heights,  Lakewood,  Colo.:  Carlos 
Trujillo. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bentz,  Vaughn  and  Peggy  (Blosser),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  first  child,  Tyson  Vaughn,  Mar.  28. 

Bontrager,  Jerre  and  Lucy  (Gerber),  Scott 
City,  Kans.,  second  son,  Jordan  Gerber,  Feb.  27. 

Breckbill,  Dennis  L.  and  Susan  (Joy),  Lincoln 
University,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Shari  Elizabeth,  Apr.  1. 

Brenneman,  Rod  and  Shelley  (Barker),  Prai- 
rie Village,  Kans.,  first  child,  Lindsey  Rachelle, 
Mar.  12. 

Coffman,  Paul  and  Michelle  (Horst),  La- 
Grange,  Ind.,  first  child,  Jessica  Renee,  Mar.  3. 

Grieser,  Gary  and  Nancy  (Aeschliman),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  son,  Chase  Paul,  Mar.  20. 

Helmuth,  Marcus  and  Beverly  (Snyder),  Ven- 
ice, Fla.,  first  child,  Darin  Jay,  Mar.  31. 

Hostetler,  Ron  and  Kristi  (Bachman),  La- 
Grange,  Ind.,  first  child,  Paige  Rene,  Jan.  29. 

Hunsberger,  Rodney  and  Lisa  (Clemmer), 
Telford,  Pa.,  first  child,  Rodney  Jamison,  Mar. 
20. 

Lantz,  Donald  and  Elaine  (Graber),  Waterloo, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Jordan  Lynae,  Feb.  21. 

Lundquist,  J.  David  and  Kristine  (Zeiset), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  child,  Erik  Davidson,  Sept. 
23. 

Musselman,  Neal  and  Karin  (Young),  Lewis- 
burg,  W.Va.,  third  son,  Nelson  Thabo;  bom  Feb. 
15,  received  for  adoption  Mar.  31. 

Nisley,  Gerald  and  Doris  (Yoder),  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jarod 
Eugene,  Mar.  3. 

Nussbaum,  Steve  and  Kathleen  (Brenne- 
man), Minneapolis,  Minn.,  second  daughter, 
Hanna  Marie,  Mar.  1. 


Brethren  pastor  talks  about  spirituality.  Eastern  Mennonite  College  sopho- 
more Jane  Ruppe  (right)  responds  to  Phyllis  Carter’s  college  assembly  presenta- 
tion at  EMC.  Robbie  Miller,  campus  pastor,  is  pictured  at  center.  Carter,  who 
was  the  spring  spiritual  emphasis  speaker,  gave  three  college  assembly  ad- 
dresses on  the  theme,  “Developing  and  Deepening  the  Spiritual  life,”  and  also 
led  evening  workshops  on  spiritual  disciplines.  She  lifted  up  examples  of  past 
and  current  “Christian  saints”  who  “have  doggedly  pursued  kingdom  life  and 
have  made  a difference  in  the  world  over  the  ages.”  She  commended  the  life 
and  writings  of  Henri  Nouwen,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Julian  of  Norwich,  Thomas 
Kelly,  and  others  as  “worthy  companions  to  read  and  to  emulate  along  the  spiri- 
tual journey.”  Carter  is  a longtime  denominational  executive  and  has  been  pas- 
tor of  City  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Goshen  since  1983. 
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Ploskonka,  Jim  and  Joy  (Detwiler),  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  second  son,  Nathaniel  Lee,  Mar.  7. 

Ross,  Scott  and  Doreen  (Yoder),  Rome,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  son,  Aaron  Scott,  Mar.  19. 

Saylor,  M.  Craig  and  Carolyn,  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Anthony  Craig,  Mar.  26. 

Shaw,  Robert  and  Pamela  (Mullett),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Brittany  Rochelle,  Feb.  23. 

Slabaugh,  Lamar  and  Mary  (Linder),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Lamar, 
Mar.  28. 

Smith,  Larry  and  Rhonda  (Graber),  Waterloo, 
Ind.,  second  child,  Myles  Ethan,  Feb.  4. 

Sommers,  Calvin  and  Cheryl  (Shaffer),  North 
Canton,  Ohio,  Clarissa  Rae,  Mar.  25. 

Stutzman,  Ron  and  Christine  (Benner), 
Nokomis,  Fla.,  third  child,  Jay  Andrew,  Feb.  7. 

Untemahrer,  Mike  and  Karen  (Warner), 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  son, 
Linfred  Gavin,  Mar.  23. 

Yoder,  Mark  and  Marcy  (Lengacher),  Grabill, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Nikki  Leigh,  Feb.  7. 

Yoder-Schrock,  John  and  Marcia,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Isaac  John,  Mar.  4. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Geil-Leaman.  John  Geil,  Jr.,  Broadway,  Va., 
and  Melody  Leaman,  Willow  Street,  Pa., 
Trissels  cong.,  by  Eric  Kouns,  Jan.  20. 

George-Varghese.  Biju  George,  Abu  Dhabi 
United  Arab  Emirates,  Brethren  Assembly 
(India),  and  Molly  Varghese,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Line 
Lexington  cong.,  by  M.  M.  Zachanas,  Jan.  11. 

Hoelscher-Martin.  John  Dennis  Hoelscher 
and  Lori  Lynn  Martin,  both  of  Elmira  (Ont.) 
cong.,  by  Amsey  Brubacher,  uncle  of  the  bride. 
Mar.  31. 

King-Lee.  John  King,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  West 
Clinton  cong.,  and  Karen  Lee,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
Lutheran  Church,  by  Tim  Sonnenberg,  Mar.  24. 

Yousey-Lynn.  Joseph  Yousey  and  Lori  Lynn, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  by  Doug  Reichenbach  and  Helen 
Quintela,  Feb.  24. 


Obituaries 


Barker,  Odessa  Henderson,  died  Mar.  19, 
1989;  aged  82.  Surviving  are  one  son  (William) 
and  2 brothers  (David  and  Nicholas  Henderson). 
She  was  a member  of  Lynside  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  21, 
in  charge  of  Stan  Kauffman,  Charles  Ramsey, 
Vance  Brydge,  and  Mitchell  Scott;  interment  in 
Riverview  Cemetery. 

Bontrager,  Fannie  Yoder,  daughter  of 
Rudy  Z.  and  Lovina  (Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  in 
Thomas,  Okla.,  Mar.  18,  1897;  died  at  Pleasant- 
view  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Jan.  27,  1990;  aged 
92.  On  Jan.  27,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Menno 
J.  Bontrager,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Amos,  Perry,  and  Joseph),  4 daughters 
(Lovina  Miller,  Suvilla  Hershberger,  Edna 
Yoder,  and  Esther  Tate),  26  grandchildren,  2 
stepgrandchildren,  58  great-grandchildren,  and 
3 step-great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son,  2 granddaughters,  3 great- 
grandchildren, and  4 sisters.  She  was  a member 
of  East  Union  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  30,  in  charge  of 
Michael  Loss,  Perry  Miller,  and  Ronald  Bon- 
trager; interment  in  East  Union  Cemetery. 

Hertzler,  Levi  G.,  son  of  Gary  and  Renee 


(Yost)  Hertzler,  was  bom  in  Union  County,  Pa., 
Feb.  7,  1984;  died  of  cancer  at  Geisinger  Medical 
Center,  Danville,  Pa.,  Mar.  22,  1990;  aged  6. 
Surviving  are  his  parents,  one  brother  (Dwight), 
2 sisters  (Jessica  and  Jolene),  grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  E.  Yost  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jason  R.  Hertzler),  and  his  great-grandmother 
(Halta  Hertzler).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Community  Mennonite  Fellowship  on  Mar.  26, 
in  charge  of  A.  Willard  Shertzer  and  Walter 
Clemens;  interment  in  Beaver  Run  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Martin,  Vernon,  son  of  Elmer  E.  and  Clara 
M.  (Nafziger)  Martin,  was  born  at  Hopedale,  111., 
Oct.  28,  1930;  died  of  cancer  at  his  home  in 
Hopedale,  III.,  Apr.  1,  1990;  aged  59.  On  Apr.  17, 
1949,  he  was  married  to  Evelyn  Unsicker,  who 
died  Jan.  18,  1990.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Robert 
J.  and  Bradley  J.),  3 daughters  (Pamela  Storm, 
Tamara  Stroud,  and  Melanie  Brandt),  5 grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Gladys  Litwiller  and  Evelyn 
Fanlund),  and  2 brothers  (E.  Donald  and  and 
Arlan  G.).  He  was  a member  of  Hopedale  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  4,  in  charge  of  H.  James  Smith  and  Carl 
A.  Homer;  interment  in  Hopedale  Church  Cem- 
etery. 

Stoltzfus,  Job,  son  of  Mast  and  Mary  (Beiler) 
Stoltzfus,  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
Oct.  22,  1902;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Mar.  31,  1990;  aged  87.  On  Dec.  24,  1926,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Glick,  who  died  in  Septem- 
ber 1982.  Surviving  are  5 sons  (Wayne,  Merle, 
Melvin,  Nathan,  and  Harold),  one  daughter  (Bar- 
bara Benner),  one  brother  (Mast),  and  one  sister 
(Miriam  Mast).  He  was  a member  of  Conestoga 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  3,  in  charge  of  the  sons  and  Harvey 
Z.  Stoltzfus;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Laura  Beckler,  son  of  Peter  and 
Lovina  (Stutzman)  Beckler,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Nebr.,  Dec.  11,  1904;  died  at  Pleasantview 
Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Mar.  4,  1990;  aged  85.  On 
Oct.  2,  1923,  she  was  married  to  John  E. 
Stoltzfus,  who  died  on  Dec.  6,  1981.  Surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Elvira  Yoder,  Verl  Mamer,  and 
Grace  Maye),  4 sons  (Sterling,  Einer,  Richard, 
and  John,  Jr.),  21  grandchildren,  44  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Ollie  Hochstetler).  She 
was  a member  of  Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  6,  in  charge  of  Orie  Wenger  and  Max 
Yoder;  interment  in  Wellman  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Weaver,  Emma  Hoober,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Lydia  Ann  (Burkholder)  Hoober,  was  born 
in  New  Holland,  Pa.;  died  at  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
General  Hospital,  Feb.  28,  1990;  aged  86.  She 
was  married  to  John  Adam  Weaver,  who  died  in 
1966.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Carolyn 
Zeiset),  2 foster  daughters  (Ruth  May  Stoltzfus 
and  Mary  Jane  Hess),  18  grandchildren,  34 
great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Hattie  Nolt  and 
Mary  Peifer),  and  2 brothers  (John  J.  and  Louis 
Hoober).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
foster  son  (Chester  Steinman).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Weaverland  Mennonite  Church. 

Wideman,  Oscar  B.,  son  of  Edwin  and  Leah 
(Brubaker)  Wideman,  was  born  at  Olds,  Alta., 
Aug.  27,  1906;  died  at  Albany,  Oreg.,  Mar.  23, 
1990;  aged  83.  On  June  2,  1935,  he  was  married 
to  Louise  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Grace  Herr,  Mary  Williams,  and 
Cheryl  Wideman),  one  son  (Dale),  5 grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandchild,  one  brother  (Wal- 
ter), and  4 sisters  (Mary  Lauber,  Lena  Hostetler, 
Ethel  Birkey,  and  Irene  Fowler).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Ernest)  and  2 sisters 
(Rachel  Ellis  and  Ann  Byers).  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  and  served  the  McMinnville 
congregation.  He  was  a member  of  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  26,  in  charge  of  Allen  Yoder  and  Max 


Yoder;  interment  in  Sheridan  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Yoder,  Lydia  Mae  Schmucker,  son  of 

Henry  and  Lizzie  (Yoder)  Schmucker,  was  bom 
in  White  Cloud,  Mich.,  Oct.  23,  1905;  died  at 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  General  Hospital,  Apr.  2,  1990; 
aged  84.  On  Nov.  25,  1926,  she  was  married  to 
Tobias  J.  Yoder,  who  died  on  Sept.  22,  1989. 
Surviving  are  6 daughters  (Lara  June  Garber, 
Mary  Martin,  Ruth  Graber,  Treve  Liechty,  Es- 
ther Kuhns,  and  Verna  Trautman),  2 sons  (Paul 
and  Ray),  30  grandchildren,  39  great-grandchil- 
dren, 3 sisters  (Millie  Yoder,  Clara  Borkholder, 
and  Treva  Slabaugh),  and  2 brothers  (Oscar  and 
Raymond  Schmucker).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  grandson  and  3 sisters.  She  was  a 
member  of  North  Main  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  5,  in  charge  of  Duncan  Smith;  interment  in 
South  Union  Cemetery. 

Young,  Michael  E.,  son  of  Ernest  H.  and 
Sally  L.  (Schwartz)  Young,  was  bom  in  Grove 
City,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1960;  died  as  a result  of 
injuries  following  a track  fire  in  Perry  Co.,  Pa., 
Mar.  10,  1990;  aged  30.  He  was  married  to  Diane 
M.  Bratton,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Staci  Lynn),  one  son  (Joseph  Mi- 
chael), one  sister  (Suzanne  Lynn  Young),  and 
his  paternal  grandmother  (Lois  G.  Young).  A 
memorial  service  was  held  at  Maple  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  Robert  Hartzler 
and  Samuel  Strohn;  interment  in  Spring  Run 
Brethren  Cemetery,  McVeytown,  Pa. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission  Leaders 
Meeting,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  22-25 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Apr.  29 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 

3- 4 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
May  4-5 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly,  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  May  4-6 

Franconia  Conference  spring  assembly,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  May  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference,  May  5-6 
Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
May  12 

Mennonite  Church  Historical  Committee,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
15-16 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  commencement,  Irwin,  Ohio,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  19 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  1 

North  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn., 
June  1-3 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June 

4- 5 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  June  7-9 

Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  8-9 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Salem,  Oreg.,  June  14-16 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Salem,  Oreg.,  June 
15-17 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
June  21-23 

Southwest  Conference  and  Pacific  District  joint  midyear  meet- 
ing, Reedley,  Calif.,  June  21-24 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  assembly,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  July 

5- 8 

Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  13-14 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
July  18-19 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 
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Items  and  comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Soviet  scholars  enlist  Americans 
for  Ten  Commandments  study 

Four  scholars  from  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Union  have  launched  a 
project  to  study  the  impact  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  on  individuals  and  society 
and  have  enlisted  the  help  of  four  Ameri- 
can evangelicals  in  their  work.  Ivan  Fahs, 
a sociology  professor  at  Wheaton  College 
and  the  U.S.  director  of  the  project,  said 
the  study  was  organized  by  Soviet  sociol- 
ogist Mikhail  Matskovsky. 

He  said  that  when  Matskovsky  was  at- 
tending a conference  of  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Slavic  Studies  in  Chi- 
cago last  fall,  he  was  impressed  by  a paper 
given  by  Anita  Denyeka  of  the  Slavic  Gos- 
pel Association  on  the  distribution  of 
Christian  literature  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Matskovsky  was  particularly  struck  by 
Denyeka’s  focus  on  “the  need  for  moral 
standards  in  society.” 

Another  participant  in  the  project,  Paul 
de  Vries  of  King’s  College,  said  the  Ten 
Commandments  project  reflects  a growing 
search  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  a value 
system  to  replace  communist  principles. 
He  said  the  Soviet  scholars  are  looking  for 
a system  that  has  three  characteristics:  an 
absolute  basis,  a deep  respect  for  human 
life  and  dignity,  and  a nurturing  of  human 
liberty  and  responsibility. 


‘Times’  ad  calls  for  reform  of  Catholic 
Church;  bishop  among  signers 

A statement  calling  for  fundamental 
changes  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
including  ordination  of  women  and  married 
men,  ran  as  a full-page  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  recently.  The  ad  was  signed  and 
paid  for  by  more  than  4,500  people,  includ- 
ing Emerson  Moore,  an  auxiliary  bishop  in 
the  New  York  Archdiocese. 

The  ad  outlines  a list  of  problems,  from 
the  environment  to  poverty  and  drugs,  to 
international  conflict.  It  states  that  the 
church  is  unable  to  provide  “wisdom  and 
encouragement”  on  such  matters  because 
it  “is  crippled  by  its  failure  to  address 
fundamental  justice  issues  within  its  own 
institutional  structures.  It  thus  becomes  a 
stumbling  block  both  to  its  own  members 
and  to  society.  We  therefore  appeal  to  the 
institutional  church  to  reform  and  renew 
its  structures,”  continues  the  statement, 
initiated  by  Call  to  Action,  a Catholic 
activist  group  based  in  Chicago. 

Those  reforms  would  include:  opening 
the  priesthood  to  women  and  married  men; 


including  women  at  all  levels  of  ministry 
and  decision  making,  holding  “extensive 
consultation  with  Catholic  people  in  devel- 
oping church  teaching  on  human  sexual- 
ity,” aiding  outreach  to  ethnic  minorities 
through  new  forms  of  liturgy,  insisting  on 
academic  freedom  and  due  process,  and 
requiring  financial  openness  on  all  levels. 


Amount  of  sex,  violence,  and  profanity 
on  TV  has  dropped,  says  group 

The  amount  of  sex,  violence,  and  pro- 
fanity on  all  three  major  television  net- 
works dropped  32  percent  last  fall  from 
that  in  the  previous  spring  season,  says 
Billy  Melvin,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangelicals.  He  at- 
tributes it  in  part  to  the  effect  that  a group 
called  Christian  Leaders  for  Responsible 
Television,  with  its  threat  of  national  boy- 
cotts against  offending  programs,  is  having 
on  the  industry.  Melvin  chairs  the  watch- 
dog group,  whose  members  include  leaders 
of  many  denominations. 


Vatican  allows  nuns  and  lay  persons 
to  perform  marriages  in  Alaska 

Following  a recommendation  of  the  U.S. 
bishops,  the  Vatican  has  granted  permis- 
sion for  the  Catholic  archbishop  of  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  to  delegate  nuns  and  lay 
persons  to  perform  marriages.  The  Vatican 
Congregation  for  Divine  Worship  granted 
the  special  permission  when  priests  or 
deacons  are  not  available.  Church  law  or- 
dinarily requires  marriages  to  be  per- 
formed by  ordained  priests  or  deacons,  but 
that  is  a problem  in  the  far-flung  Anchor- 
age archdiocese,  which  has  a number  of 
remote  parishes  without  resident  clergy  in 
its  140,000-square-mile  area. 


New  Romanian  minister  of  religion 
opposes  church-state  separation 

The  new  minister  of  religion  in  Romania 
opposes  separation  of  church  and  state. 
The  church  has  “a  major  role  to  play  in 
rehabilitating  the  Romanian  spirit,”  and  it 
will  take  years  to  repair  the  communist-in- 
flicted moral  damage  that  “turned  Roma- 
nia into  a society  of  liars  and  thieves,” 
declared  Nicolae  Stoicescu,  a former  dis- 
sident and  professor  of  medieval  history. 
“People  had  to  lie  and  pretend  they  sup- 
ported the  communists  to  achieve  any 
desirable  position,  and  because  the  econ- 
omy was  so  bad,  they  had  no  choice  but  to 
steal  from  their  employers  and  the  state  in 
order  to  survive.” 

He  said  that  during  Nicolae  Ceaucescu’s 
24-year  rule,  which  ended  in  December, 
the  Romanian  Orthodox  Church  was 
“under  the  direct  control  and  supervision 
of  Securitate,”  the  feared  secret  police  of 
the  late  dictator.  But  despite  the  controls 


and  enormous  persecution,  he  said,  “the 
church  succeeded  in  advancing  ideas  that 
were  not  atheist — and  its  success  is  evi- 
dent in  the  fact  that  this  is  still  a Christian 
country.” 

Group  proposes  guidelines  for 
Baptist-Catholic  marriages 

In  what  may  be  a first  in  the  United 
States,  an  ecumenical  group  of  Catholics 
and  Southern  Baptists  in  Louisville  has 
proposed  a set  of  guidelines  for  marriages 
between  members  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions. George  Kilcourse,  a Caltholic  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Bellarmine  College,  said 
that  although  there  have  been  “generic 
guidelines”  for  interchurch  marriages  in 
the  past,  the  new  proposal  is  “the  first  time 
that  we  have  ever  dealt  with  the  Baptists 
this  specifically  on  questions  like  this.” 
Catholics  and  Baptists  each  account  for 
about  one-third  of  the  Louisville  area’s 
population. 


Nepal  intensifies  crackdown 
on  Christianity 

The  Hindu  kingdom  of  Nepal  has  inten- 
sified a crackdown  against  Christian  activ- 
ities, with  a reported  168  cases  of  charges 
against  Christians  now  in  the  court  system 
and  the  country’s  best  known  evangelical 
leader  in  prison  since  November  on  a 
charge  of  placing  Bibles  in  hotel  rooms. 
Charles  Mendies  was  found  guilty  of  “dis- 
turbance to  the  Hindu  religion”  for  the 
Bible  placements  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  acquitted  by  two  lower  courts  for  the 
activities,  which  took  place  more  than  six 
years  ago.  Mendies’  conviction  by  Nepal’s 
Supreme  Court  means  that  any  Christian 
activity  in  Nepal  is  potentially  liable  to 
prosecution. 


Baptist  AIDS  conference  stresses 
God’s  holiness,  compassion 

Participants  in  a national  Southern  Bap- 
tist conference  on  AIDS  said  in  Nashville 
that  Christians  should  respond  to  the  crisis 
by  reflecting  both  the  holiness  and  com- 
passion of  God.  While  stressing  that  the 
Bible  is  clear  that  God’s  holiness  rejects 
homosexuality,  promiscuity,  and  drug 
abuse,  speakers  at  the  gathering  also  em- 
phasized that  the  Bible  is  equally  clear  that 
God’s  compassionate  nature  expects 
Christians  to  care  for  AIDS  sufferers  re- 
gardless of  how  they  contracted  the  fatal 
disease.  Belinda  Mason,  a Southern  Bap- 
tist from  Hartford,  Ky.,  who  contracted 
AIDS  through  a blood  transfusion,  told  the 
200  conference  participants  that  she  is 
“easy  for  people  to  accept,”  but  most 
AIDS  patients  “are  not  privileged,  white, 
heterosexual,  non-IV  drug  users.” 
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Can  the  earth  be  saved? 


Is  THERE  TIME  and  have  we  the  fortitude  to 
make  adjustments  to  our  styles  of  life  and  eco- 
nomic activity  before  they  destroy  the  earth? 

The  Kalona  (Iowa)  Mennonite  Church  served 
beverages  in  china  cups  to  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  General  Board.  No  Styrofoam  in  sight.  At 
the  same  meeting,  it  was  announced  that  when 
the  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  asked  for 
volunteers  to  form  an  environmental  task  force, 

25  people  came  forward. 

But  environmental  problems  are  insidious, 
and,  we  are  all  compromised.  The  May  issue  of 
Atlantic  magazine,  which  one  might  consider 
among  the  more  responsible  journals,  carries  an 
account  of  rescue  efforts  for  sea  birds  whose 
lives  were  threatened  by  a “small”  oil  spill.  The 
article  ends  with  the  philosophical  observation, 

“I  was  awed  by  the  tenacity  and  vitality  of  the 
birds  that  survived.  How  sad  that  we  are  not  bet- 
ter conservators  of  that  primal  force.”  How  sad 
indeed.  A few  pages  later  the  magazine  has  a 
two-page  ad  for  a luxury  car  with  a V-8  engine. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  small 
environmental  changes  can  make  a big  differ- 
ence if  a lot  of  people  make  the  adjustments. 

But  such  adjustments  may  be  annoying  if  they 
threaten  well-burned-in  habits.  (“Our  family  has 
always  driven  big  cars,  and  I am  not  about  to 
change  to  a pip-squeak  model  just  to  save  gas!”) 

In  “Earth  Day  1990,”  appearing  in  the  April 
issue  of  Natural  History  magazine,  Denis  Hayes 
reviews  the  environmental  experience  of  the  20 
years  since  Earth  Day  was  first  proclaimed  in 
1970.  The  effort  has  not  been  a success.  The 
world  is  worse  off  than  it  was  in  1970. 

He  reviews  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
and  then  moves  into  a prescription  for  success 
in  the  ’90s.  He  indicates  that  one  way  the  envi- 
ronmental movement  failed  was  in  not  asking  for 
enough  in  the  way  of  sacrifice.  “All  the  most  suc- 
cessful movements,  and  all  the  world’s  major  reli- 
gions, have  succeeded  in  part  because  they  ask 
people  to  improve  their  behavior. . . . Environ- 
mentalists, on  the  other  hand,  have  often  tried 
to  convince  the  public  that  we  could  all  eat  our 
cake  and  have  it,  too.” 

What  sort  of  “cake”  will  we  have  to  give  up  to 
save  our  environment?  Among  the  more  urgent 
environmental  problems  facing  us  are  these:  (1) 
pollution  of  the  air  from  the  burning  of  fossil 
fuels;  (2)  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer  by 
chlorofluorocarbons;  (3)  soil  erosion  from  waste- 


ful farm  practices;  (4)  the  proliferation  of  gar- 
bage through  failure  to  recycle;  (5)  the  specter 
of  overpopulation. 

In  our  society,  fossil  fuels  are  used  mainly  in 
heating,  transportation,  and  the  production  of 
electricity.  In  all  these,  there  are  ways  to  cut  con- 
sumption if  we  will,  but  there  are  entrenched 
habits  which  resist  our  responding.  One  is  re- 
minded of  Jesus’  parable  of  the  banquet:  it  would 
seem  that  everyone  would  have  wanted  to  respond 
with  alacrity  to  such  an  invitation,  but  they  had 
the  most  amazing  excuses.  And  so  today. 

It  might  be  expected  that  Christians  would  be 
in  the  forefront  of  those  who  are  ready  to  sacri- 
fice for  the  sake  of  the  environment,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  so.  Take  the  ubiquitous  automobile, 
for  example,  one  of  the  most  obvious  polluters 
of  the  air.  Do  Christians,  as  a group,  drive  more 
efficient  autos  than  non- Christians?  It  would  be 
hard  to  demonstrate  that  we  do.  If  not,  what  hin- 
ders us?  The  following  are  possible  candidates: 

1.  “ This  world  is  not  my  home/Ym  just  a-pass- 
ing  through."  Some  may  consider  the  environ- 
mental issue  a diversion  from  true  spirituality 
which  should  be  concerned  for  souls  only.  (One 
wonders  whether  they  expect  to  have  grandchil- 
dren and  where  their  souls  might  reside.) 

2.  My  little  won't  make  a difference.  Of  course 
not,  if  only  one  person  does  it.  But  suppose  half 
the  people  responded  sacrificially?  According  to 
Consumer  Reports,  a car  that  averages  33  miles 
per  gallon  uses  195  gallons  less  in  a 15,000-mile 
year  than  one  which  averages  23  miles  per  gal- 
lon. If  50  million  drivers  changed  to  the  smaller 
car,  it  would  save  9,750,000,000  gallons  of  gas  in 
a year.  That  is  an  awesome  difference. 

3.  It  doesn't  apply  to  me.  In  other  words,  “Our 
family  has  always  driven  large  cars  and  I am  not 
about  to  change  to  a pip-squeak  now.” 

I have  used  the  automobile  as  one  specific  ex- 
ample of  how  we  are  eating  more  cake  than  is  re- 
ally necessary.  There  are  many  more  small 
adjustments  that  can  make  a difference  if  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  some  discomfort:  adjust- 
ments in  heating,  refrigeration,  air  conditioning, 
and  the  use  of  water. 

Can  we  have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too?  Or  as 
Jesus  said,  more  profoundly,  “What  does  it 
profit  a man,  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  forfeit 
his  life?”  (Mark  8:36). 

Some  say  there  is  still  time  if  we  are  prepared 
to  make  the  sacrifices. — Daniel  Hertzler 


How 
do  we 
interpret 
the  Bible? 

by  Dorothy  Jean  Weaver 

T' HERE  IS  SCARCELY  ROOM  for  de- 
bate on  the  issue.  Mennonites  care 
deeply,  sincerely,  even  passionately 
about  biblical  interpretation.  Menno- 
nites have  always  done  so.  Early  Ana- 
baptists in  great  numbers  lost  their 
lives  because  they  held  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures  radically 
different  from  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  early  Protestant 
“Christendom”  which  surrounded 
them.  And  the  fervor  which  impelled 
those  early  Anabaptists  to  denounce 
sixteenth-century  Christendom  on 
biblical  grounds  also  led  them  to  en- 
gage in  passionate  debate  among 
themselves  concerning  the  faithful  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture.  So  it  has  al- 
ways been  within  the  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  family  of  faith. 

And  so  it  remains  today.  Even  a ca- 
sual glance  through  Gospel  Herald 
week  by  week  reveals  the  depth  of 
our  individual — and  corporate — con- 
cerns about  biblical  interpretation. 
Within  the  past  year  our  attention 
has  been  focused  on  a whole  range  of 
issues  directly  related  to  the  way  in 
which  we  read,  interpret,  and  apply 
the  words  of  Scripture. 


The  most  prominent  of  these  issues  has  been 
the  discussion  about  Christology — a discussion 
sparked  by  the  Herald  Press  publication  of 
Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord:  Christology  from  a 
Disciple's  Perspective  by  Norman  Kraus.  But  Gos- 
pel Herald  has  also  served  as  a forum  for  the  dis- 

ISSUES  FOR  THE  90 


We  do  not 
agree 
among 
ourselves 
either  on 
how  to  talk 
about  the 
Scriptures 
or  on  what 
it  means  to 
interpret 
them 
faithfully. 


cussion  of  numerous  other  issues  equally  related 
to  biblical  interpretation:  evolution  and  creation- 
ism, the  payment  or  nonpayment  of  “war  taxes,” 
the  role  of  women  in  the  family  and  in  the 
church,  the  ethical  dilemmas  surrounding  abor- 
tion, the  church’s  response  to  homosexuality, 
and  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  It  would,  in 
fact,  be  difficult  to  name  a single  issue  which 
has  come  up  for  significant  discussion  within  the 
Mennonites  Church  over  the  past  years  which 
has  not  at  the  same  time  become  a forum  on 
how  we  read,  interpret,  and  apply  the  Bible. 

We  do  not  agree.  And  herein  lies  our  diffi- 
culty. If  glancing  through  the  1989  issues  of  Gos- 
pel Herald  confirms  our  concern  for  faithful 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  confirms 
something  else  as  well.  We  do  not  agree  among 
ourselves  either  on  how  to  talk  about  the  Scrip- 
tures or  on  what  it  means  to  interpret  them  faith- 
fully. Here  again  there  is  scarcely  room  for 
debate.  The  issues  cited  above  clearly  did  not 
fill  the  pages  of  the  1989  Gospel  Herald  because 
there  is  consensus  within  the  Mennonite  Church 
on  these  questions  but  rather  because  we  find 
ourselves  divided  over  them.  And  the  reason  we 
find  ourselves  divided  over  these  issues  is  that  we 
differ  in  our  understandings  about  the  Scriptures 
and  in  our  methods  of  interpreting  them.  Here  is 
where  the  problem  lies. 

In  other  words,  the  way  in  which  we  respond 
to  such  issues  as  the  role  of  women  in  family 
and  church,  the  payment  of  war  taxes,  and  homo- 
sexuality has  everything  to  do  with  the  way  in 
which  we  answer  certain  basic  questions  about 
the  Scriptures.  What  kind  of  book  is  the  Bible? 
How  shall  we  talk  about  its  origins?  What  is  the 
source  of  its  authority?  What  kinds  of  writings 
does  it  contain?  What  kinds  of  knowledge  do 
these  writings  give  us?  It  is  our  answers  to  these 
questions  about  the  Scriptures  which  shape  our 


Dorothy  Jean  Weaver,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  a professor  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 


answers  to  the  countless  other  questions  of  faith 
and  life  which  bombard  us  every  day. 

These  questions  about  the  Scriptures  are  not 
simple  questions.  To  answer  them  is  no  simple 
matter.  Yet  as  Christians  we  have  no  other  alter- 
native. If  we  wish  to  remain  faithful  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  complex  world  of  the  1 990s,  we  must 
tackle  head-on  these  questions  about  the  Scrip- 
tures and  we  must  do  so  together.  Too  much  is  at 
stake  in  our  individual  lives  as  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  in  our  corporate  life  as  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  allow  us  to  do  otherwise. 

Constant  temptation.  On  the  one  hand,  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  life  is  at  stake.  As  sinful  human  be- 
ings, the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
we  face  the  constant  temptation  to  subvert  the 
biblical  message  to  suit  our  own  selfish  pur- 
poses. This  temptation  is  a powerful  one  and 
the  task  is  not  difficult  to  accomplish.  The  Bible 
can  be  made  to  say  virtually  anything  that  we 
seek  to  make  it  say.  If,  for  example,  taking  up 
arms  against  another  nation  is  viewed  as  patrio- 
tism, the  Bible  can  readily  be  enlisted  in  sup- 
port of  going  to  war.  Or  if  it  is  the  good  life 
which  motivates  us,  the  Bible  can  just  as  easily 
be  made  to  proclaim  a gospel  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  It  stands  beyond 
dispute.  The  integrity  of  our  life — as  individual 
believers  and  as  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ — is 
indeed  at  stake  as  we  read  the  biblical  text. 

And  that  is  not  all.  The  strength  and  durability 
of  our  faith  itself  is  also  at  stake.  The  world  of 
the  1990s  is  a world  of  knowledge,  a world  bom- 
barded by  new  discoveries  of  every  kind — scien- 
tific, psychological,  sociological,  historical.  And 
in  this  world  of  new  discoveries  no  “certainties” 
are  sacrosanct  and  all  “facts”  are  open  to  exami- 
nation. If  we  hope  to  have  a faith  which  is  strong 
and  durable  in  the  world  of  the  1990s,  we  need  a 
“word  from  the  Lord”  which  is  equally  strong 
and  durable. 

This  means  that  we  need  Scriptures  which  are 
neither  threatened  by  intense  scrutiny  nor  endan- 
gered by  each  new  scientific  or  historical  discov- 
ery that  makes  the  headlines.  Our  faith  can 
survive  on  nothing  less  sturdy.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  it.  The  strength  and  durability  of 
our  faith  are  clearly  at  stake  as  we  read  the 
Scriptures. 

With  our  life  and  our  faith  on  the  line  in  this 
way,  we  have  no  other  choice.  We  must  talk  with 
each  other  about  how  we  view  the  Scriptures. 

And  we  must  work  with  each  other  at  the  task  of 
faithful  interpretation. 
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This  will  not  be  easy.  There  are  no  simple  so- 
lutions to  our  difficulties.  Nor  dare  we  resolve  a 
complex  issue  by  appealing  to  simplisitc  explana- 
tions. It  is  not  that  some  of  us  grant  authority  to 
the  Scriptures,  while  others  of  us  do  not.  Nor  is 
it  that  some  of  us  simply  “read”  the  biblical  text 
while  others  of  us  confuse  the  matter  by  “inter- 
preting” what  we  read.  And  it  is  surely  not  that 
some  of  us  are  faithful  as  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ 
while  others  are  less  than  faithful.  Such  explana- 
tions only  break  down  channels  of  communication, 
divide  us  into  opposing  camps,  and  in  the  end  do 
nothing  to  help  us  resolve  our  differences. 

Another  approach.  But  if  the  appeal  to  sim- 
plistic explanations  is  less  than  helpful  in  work- 
ing at  our  differences,  there  is  another  approach 
we  can  adopt.  This  approach  will  be  far  more  de- 
manding. But  it  also  has  the  potential  to  offer  us 
far  greater  assistance  as  we  talk  with  each  other 
about  the  Scriptures. 

1.  We  can  allow  the  Scriptures  to  speak  for 
themselves  concerning  the  nature  and  authority  of 
Scripture.  What  claims  do  biblical  writers  make 
for  their  own  writings?  What  claims  do  they 
make  for  other  biblical  writings?  What  does 
Scripture  have  to  say  about  Scripture? 

2.  We  can  recognize  the  historical  rootedness  of 
the  Scriptures  in  a world  far  distant  and  far  differ- 
ent from  our  own.  Out  of  what  historical  and  cul- 
tural settings  did  the  Scriptures  emerge?  For 
what  communities  were  they  originally  written? 
What  were  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  these 
writings?  What  word  do  they  speak  to  their  origi- 
nal readers? 

3.  We  can  recognize  our  own  historical  rooted- 
ness in  the  North  American  world  of  the  twentieth 
century.  What  are  the  historical  and  cultural  reali- 
ties of  our  world?  What  are  the  basic  understand- 
ings which  make  up  our  worldview?  How  does 
this  worldview  compare  with  that  of  the  biblical 
writers?  Does  our  worldview  help  us  or  hinder 

us  as  we  read  the  Scriptures? 

4.  We  can  acknowledge  the  individual  perspec- 
tives which  shape  our  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
What  are  the  “eyeglasses”  through  which  I look 
at  the  world — the  personal  experiences,  relation- 
ships, and  understandings  which  have  made  me 
who  I am  and  taught  me  what  I know?  How  do 
these  “eyeglasses”  influence  my  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures? 

5.  We  can  take  our  cues  for  biblical  interpreta- 
tion from  the  texts  themselves.  What  types  of  liter- 
ature do  we  find  in  the  Scriptures?  How  do 
these  types  of  literature  ask  to  be  read?  What 
“contracts”  must  we  enter  with  the  biblical  writ- 
ers if  we  wish  to  understand  their  writings? 

6.  We  can  allow  the  biblical  writers  to  enter  into 
dialogue  with  each  other.  What  are  the  unique 
perspectives  of  the  various  biblical  writers? 

What  do  these  perspectives  have  to  say  to  each 
other?  In  what  way  does  “the  word  of  the  Lord” 
depend  on  the  context  in  which  that  word  is  pro- 
claimed? 


7.  We  can  ask  the  Scriptures  where  they  are 
headed.  What  are  the  recurring  emphases,  the 
dominant  themes,  the  red  threads  woven  promi- 
nently throughout  the  Scriptures?  What  is  the 
underlying  message  of  the  Scriptures  as  a 
whole?  Toward  what  ultimate  vision  of  reality  do 
the  Scriptures  point  us? 


Common  resources.  We  must  be  clear  about 
one  thing.  Adopting  such  an  approach  will  not 
ensure  an  easy  resolution  of  our  differences.  But 
it  can  provide  us  with  some  common  resources 
for  our  ongoing  discussion.  First  of  all  it  can 
offer  us  a common  set  of  questions  to  work  with 
and  a common  source — the  biblical  text — from 
which  to  work  at  these  questions.  But  it  can  also 
offer  us  the  common  awareness  that  who  we  are 
has  a a lot  to  do  with  how  we  read  the  Bible. 

These  common  resources  may  never  lead  us  to 
general  consensus,  but  they  can  open  the  door 
to  genuine  communication.  Dare  we  settle  for 
anything  less?  ^ 


The  Bible 
can  be 
made  to 
say  virtually 
anything 
that  we 
seek  to 
make  it  say. 


RESPONSE  TO  WEAVER 


Three 

more 

points 


The  Bible  was  and  is  the  taproot  of  our  Mennonite  existence,  and 
Dorothy  Jean  Weaver  has  done  all  of  us  a great  service  by  calling  us 
back  to  examine  that  root.  Too  often  we  claim  the  Bible  as  our  own 
without  paying  attention  to  the  entire  body  of  Scripture.  It  is  time  we 
return  to  the  task  of  (1)  studying  our  Scriptures  energetically  and 
rigorously,  and  (2)  paying  specific  and  explicit  attention  to  how  we  (as 
well  as  those  we  disagree  with)  are  using  Scripture. 

At  the  risk  of  making  Dorothy  Jean’s  list  of  suggestions  unwieldy, 
I think  we  also  would  be  wise  to  add  the  following: 

• We  can  recognize  the  differing  theological  traditions  which 
influence  our  reading  of  Scripture  and  shape  our  interpretation. 
Which  theological  tradition  do  I identify  with  most  closely?  Early 
Anabaptism?  Fundamentalism?  Evangelical  experience?  Liberalism? 
Charismatic  renewal?  Pietism?  Which  biblical  texts  have  we,  as  we 
participants  in  these  traditions,  chosen  to  make  central  to  our  faith? 
Which  Scriptures  do  others  use  as  their  “center”? 

• We  can  acknowledge  that  it  is  difficult  to  take  all  of  Scripture 
seriously.  (Often  this  lack  is  easier  to  see  in  others  than  in  ourselves.) 
Which  Scriptures  do  we  omit  or  never  get  around  to  studying?  Which 
Scriptures  do  we  “explain  away”  through  other  Scriptures?  Which 
make  us  uncomfortable,  and,  therefore,  are  sometimes  avoided? 

• We  can  listen  intently  to  the  ways  others  read  Scripture  without 
disparaging  their  sincerity  and  faith.  What  insights  do  persons  in 
other  denominations  and  traditions  offer  us  as  they  study  Scripture? 
What  has  the  liberal  (or  charismatic  or  liberation)  theologian  seen  in 
Scripture  that  I have  not?  What  is  my  practice  of  humility  as  I listen 
to  someone  else  interpret  Scripture? — Ronald  Guengerich,  pastor 
of  Whitestone  Mennonite  Church,  Hesston,  Kans. 
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WORLD  WAR  I FLASHBACK 


A pastor  pays  a 
for  peace 

by  Gerlof  Homan 

.^^.MERICAN  MENNONITES,  Amish,  and  Hutter- 
ites  were  severly  tried  and  tested  during  World 
War  I when  the  nation  was  swept  up  in  a wave 
of  patriotic  hysteria  and  intolerance.  This  was  a 
time  when  lack  of  support  or  criticism  of  the  war 
effort,  any  form  of  dissent,  and  all  things  Ger- 
man were  viewed  with  much  intolerance  and  sus- 
picion. 

Especially  Mennonites  and  other  Anabaptist 
sects  became  objects  of  severe  criticism  and  ha- 
rassment. Their  patriotic  neighbors  could  not  un- 
derstand why  many  Mennonites,  Amish,  and 


During  World  War  I many 
communities  established 
committees  to  ferret  out 
‘ unpatriotic ’ citizens. 


Hutterite  young  men  did  not  want  to  perform 
military  or  even  noncombatant  service.  They 
were  angry  when  they  learned  that  Mennonites 
and  other  nonresistant  groups  were  very  reluc- 
tant to  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross,  purchase 
Liberty  Bonds,  or  give  to  local  war  chests. 

Furthermore,  they  could  not  comprehend  why 
Mennonites  refused  to  display  the  flag  at  home 
or  in  their  churches  and  continued  to  speak  Ger- 
man or  some  related  dialect.  Because  of  their 
nonconformist  stand  and  behavior  many  Menno- 
nites, Amish,  and  Hutterites  were  harshly 
treated  in  military  camps  or  in  their  local  com- 
munities. In  the  camps  many  were  tortured  or 
ridiculed.  Of  those  at  home  some  were  tarred 
and  feathered  or  otherwise  physically  abused. 

Considerable  abuse.  One  who  suffered  con- 
siderable mental  and  physical  abuse  was  Niles 
M.  Slabaugh,  pastor  of  Howard-Miami  Menno- 
nite  Church,  located  about  12  miles  northeast  of 
Kokomo,  Indiana.  Slabaugh  was  born  in  1876 
and  ordained  in  1904.  He  served  his  church  until 
his  death  in  1961.  Much  to  the  anger  of  his  fel- 


Gerlof  Homan,  Normal,  HI.,  is  a history  professor  at  Illinois 
State  University.  This  article  is  reprinted  with  permission 
from  Mennonite  Historical  Bulletin. 
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low  citizens,  Slabaugh,  like  many  other  Menno- 
nites, refused  to  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross, 
purchase  Liberty  Bonds,  or  contribute  to  war 
chest  funds.  That  kind  of  unpatriotic  behavior 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  Loyal  Citizens  Vigi- 
lance Committee  of  Miami  County,  which  de- 
cided to  question  Slabaugh  as  well  as  his 
brother-in-law,  Joseph  B.  Martin,  on  July  29, 

1918. 

During  World  War  I many  local  communities 
established  committees  to  ferret  out 
“unpatriotic”  citizens  and  to  ensure  “one-hun- 
dred percent  loyalty.”  In  the  summer  of  1918  the 
Vigilance  Committee  of  Miami  County  counted 
almost  2,500  members,  including  some  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  the  area.  Its  meet- 
ings were  well  attended,  and  on  July  28,  1918, 
when  Slabaugh  and  Martin  were  interrogated, 
“the  hall  was  crowded  and  every  bit  of  seating 
capacity  used.” 

Apparently,  Slabaugh  offered  no  resistance 
when  they  came  to  his  home,  but  Martin  hid  in 
his  bed  where  members  of  the  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee found  him.  Later  when  Slabaugh  was  being 
interrogated  Martin  jumped  up  and  ran  away. 
However,  he  was  caught  and  brought  back.  Un- 
like his  brother-in-law,  Martin  finally  agreed  to 
contribute  to  the  war  chest. 

During  the  questioning  Slabaugh  acknowl- 
edged he  had  not  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  local  war  chest  fund,  nor  purchased  sav- 
ings stamps  or  liberty  bonds.  He  admitted  he 
did  not  want  to  help  the  country  in  the  war  ef- 
fort and  did  not  believe  in  killing  human  beings. 
Instead  of  violence,  Slabaugh  suggested  prayer 
as  a means  of  winning  the  war  and  bringing  the 
boys  home. 

Slabaugh’s  attitude  provoked  the  anger  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee  as  well  as  the  local  re- 
porter of  The  Peru  Republican,  who  concluded 
that  within  a few  minutes  the  former  had  demon- 
strated Miami  County  was  not  the  place  for  him 
to  live.  Yet,  surprisingly,  the  committee  allowed 
Slabaugh  to  leave. 

Slabaugh’s  letter.  After  the  ordeal  of  July 
29,  Slabaugh  appealed  to  Aaron  Loucks,  chair- 
man of  the  War  Problems  Committee  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  for  help.  In  the  letter  below 
he  describes  his  experiences  of  that  fateful  day. 
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(The  original  spellings  and  punctuations  have 
not  been  changed.) 

Dear  Bro: 

I will  this  evening  write  you  in  regard  to  the 
way  the  Miami  County  Ind.  Vigilance  Com.  is 
doing  and  wondering  whether  it  would  be  possible 
or  advisable  for  you  to  bring  this  before  the  atten- 
tion of  Secretary  Baker  at  Washington  with  the 
hopes  he  would  in  some  way  show  his  disapproval 
of  the  same  and  also  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  those  of  our  brethren  who  have  been 
scared  into  signing  the  Miami  War  Chest  to  be- 
come released.  A week  ago  from  last  Monday 
night  several  men  came  to  my  home  and  Joe 
Martin’s  home  who  is  my  brother-in-law  and  de- 
manded that  we  go  with  them  to  Peru  our  county 
seat.  We  wanted  to  know  why  but  they  said  they 
were  U.S.  Deputys  and  showed  their  Star  and  de- 
manded that  we  go  with  them  or  they  would  take 
us  by  force  so  we  went  and  were  brought  before  a 
mob  of  about  700  people  mostly  masked  who  ques- 
tioned us  inside  about  an  hour  asking  all  kinds  of 
questions  regarding  our  stand  in  not  supporting 
the  war.  I answered  as  best  as  I could  but  they 
just  ridiculed  me  and  finally  when  I refused  to 
sign  the  war  chest  card  for  conscientious  reasons 
they  took  me  down  a dark  alley,  shook  me  by  the 
neck  called  me  a damn  S.  of  B.,  a dirty  cur,  said  I 
was  not  even  a human  and  threatened  to  take  my 
life  but  I wouldn’t  yield  so  they  finally  in  about 
two  hours  sent  me  home  stating  that  I couldn’t 
live  in  the  county.  They  treated  my  brother-in-law 
similarly  and  finally  got  him  to  sign  up  just  be- 
cause he  was  scared.  Now  they  are  taking  others 
the  same  way.  I am  satisfied  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment is  not  pleased  with  such  outlaws.  Of  course 
they  then  took  parts  of  our  answers  and  made  it 
sound  as  though  we  were  working  against  the 
U.S.  Government.  Please  let  me  know  what  you 
think  best  regarding  this. 

yours,  Niles  M.  Slabaugh 

Newspaper  account.  Unfortunately, 
Slabaugh’s  troubles  were  not  over.  On  August 
14,  1918,  a group  of  twelve  individuals  went  to 
his  home  to  punish  and  frighten  this  Mennonite 
pastor.  This  is  how  The  Peru  Republican  de- 
scribes the  event  of  that  day: 

“A  week  or  more  ago  when  Nicholas  [Niles] 


Slabaugh  was  arraigned  before  the  Loyal 
Citizens’  Vigilance  Committee  of  Miami  County 
he  insisted  he  would  do  nothing  towards  helping 
his  Uncle  Samuel  in  winning  the  war  from  the 
Huns.  It  will  be  remembered  he  said  he  would 
let  the  enemy  destroy  his  home  before  he  would 
offer  any  physical  assistance. 

“Slabaugh  would  have  another  story  to  tell 
had  he  been  interviewed  Thursday  but  the  al- 
leged slacker  citizen  was  not  to  be  found.  The 
chances  are  he  will  be  under  cover  for  a while  to 
come  and  thereby  hangs  a story. 


‘When  I refused  to  sign  the 
war-chest  card  for 
conscientious  reasons,  they 
took  me  down  a dark  alley  and 
threatened  to  take  my  life.’ 


“Twelve  citizens,  one-hundred  percent  loyal, 
called  on  said  Slabaugh  about  midnight  Wednes- 
day and  putting  the  story  as  briefly  as  possible 
they  acted  thusly. 

“Slabaugh  had  retired  as  had  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Slabaugh  was  taken,  partly 
dressed  about  twelve  miles  from  his  home.  His 
head  and  face  were  shaved  and  a coat  of  yellow 
paint  applied  to  his  body.  The  manner  in  which 
the  paint  was  used  would  cause  one  to  believe  it 
was  the  work  of  an  artist  and  that  it  was  a mas- 
terpiece, so  skillfully  was  the  job  done. 

“Slabaugh  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  with 
his  hands  upraised  begged  for  forgiveness  and 
prayed  aloud  to  be  spared  the  punishment.  Of 
course  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  pleadings. 
The  captors  worked  fast  and  like  clockwork.  Last 
seen  of  Slabaugh  with  only  an  old  hat  to  cover 
his  bald  pate  he  was  seen  running  down  the  road 
as  fast  as  his  two  legs  could  carry  him. . . . 

“The  identity  of  the  masked  men  could  not  be 
learned  other  than  they  were  loyal  citizens  and 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee. It  appears  the  Vigilance  Committee  is  not 
the  only  committee  looking  after  Miami’s  loy- 
alty.” 
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A bread-and-broth  Sunday 


by  Esther  L.  Kniss 

A.S  DELEGATES  across  the  Mennonite  Church 
sat  together  in  Normal,  Illinois,  during  General 
Assembly  last  August,  the  Council  on  Faith, 

Life,  and  Strategy  presented  its  vision  for  the 
Mennonite  Church.  One  action  it  suggested  was 
for  congregations  to  engage  in  a monthly  “bread- 
and-broth  Sunday.”  The  idea  sparked  the  imagi- 
nation of  many  church  leaders  as  they  pondered 
the  effect  this  might  have  on  their  congregations 
back  home.  (See  “A  Pastoral  Letter  to  Menno- 
nites”  in  Gospel  Herald,  Sept.  12,  1989,  p.  654.) 


We  as  Mennonites  take  pride  in  our  culinary 
art  and  enjoy  setting  out  a feast  and  inviting  oth- 
ers in  to  share  it.  Now  the  challenge  is  before 
us:  try  a bread-and-broth  Sunday.  Invite  a few 
families  into  your  home  for  a very  simple  meal — 
just  bread  and  broth — and  then  after  the  meal 
spend  time  together  in  prayer.  Pray  that  you 
might  live  faithfully  as  disciples  of  Christ  and 


Esther  L.  Kniss,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  is  the  wife  of  the  pastor  of 
Ephrata  Mennonite  Church. 


find  God’s  direction  for  your  time,  your  talents, 
your  treasures. 

For  a start,  it  was  suggested  that  each  pastor 
or  congregational  leader  invite  two  or  three 
households  for  bread  and  broth.  The  next  time 
each  invited  household  will  in  turn  invite  several 
families  from  the  church  to  join  them  for  bread 
and  broth.  Each  time  the  web  will  continue  to 
grow  until  the  entire  church  will  be  participating 
in  this  time  of  sharing  and  prayer. 

The  bread-and-broth  suggestion  was  shared 
with  our  ministry  team  at  Ephrata  Mennonite 
Church  and  we  decided  to  try  to  implement  it. 
With  more  than  150  households,  the  idea 
seemed  a bit  overwhelming,  but  we  modified  the 
suggestions  to  fit  our  congregation  and  chose  a 
Sunday  in  January  for  our  first  experience.  A 
public  announcement  was  made  to  the  church  so 
the  members  would  be  aware  of  the  event.  Five 
leaders  in  our  ministry  team  served  as  hosts  for 
the  first  event,  inviting  other  families  to  join 
them.  Our  youth  pastor  focused  on  youth  lead- 
ers for  his  invited  guests. 

It  was  a simple  task  to  prepare  for  our  guests 
that  Sunday — no  fancy  salads  or  desserts.  Our 
menu  was  French  bread  and  chicken-rice  soup. 
We  set  the  table  veiy  simply.  We  had  a “bouquet” 
of  rice  stalks,  which  we  happened  to  have  from  a 
recent  trip  through  Arkansas,  as  our  centerpiece 
and  beside  it  we  placed  a mold  of  praying  hands. 

Our  invited  families  included  children.  We  felt 
it  should  also  be  a learning  experience  for  chil- 
dren (even  though  one  child  would  not  eat  any 
soup).  As  we  concluded  the  meal,  everyone 
agreed  the  food  was  sufficient.  We  began  our 
time  of  prayer  by  reading  prayers  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  also  reading  hymn  prayers.  This  set  a 
worshipful  mood  as  we  entered  into  praying  for 
one  another  and  for  the  needs  of  the  world 
around  us. 

The  experience  was  one  which  we  want  to  re- 
peat. We  feel  it  will  strengthen  our  church  as  a 
community  as  together  we  seek  to  live  more  sim- 
plified lives  and  be  a living  invitation  to  faith  in 
Christ.  ^ 
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Renewal  Comes 
Through  Many  Avenues 

Managers  with  God:  Continuing  the  Work  Christ  Began 

The  mission  of  the  church  is  to  continue  the  work  Christ  started.  How  do  we  do  this?  It 
requires  dedicated  people  using  their  gifts — time,  talents,  and  money — as  tools  to  complete  the 
mission.  Biblical  stewardship  involves  more  than  managing  our  money  and  giving  a tenth  back 
to  God.  Daniel  Kauffman  presents  contemporary  applications  for  biblical  stewardship  that  will 
bring  renewal  to  your  congregation. 

Paper,  $9.95,  in  Canada  $12.50 

Presence  and  Power:  Releasing  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Your  Life 
and  Church 

A practical  Bible  study  approach  to  understanding  the  Holy  Spirit.  Harold  E.  Bauman 
emphasizes  the  power  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  when  it  is  allowed  to  work  within  the  community 
of  believers. 

An  outgrowth  of  Bauman’s  role  as  liaison  between  the  “Renewal  Movement”  and  the  “official 
bodies”  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  Presence  and  Power  attempts  to  build  a bridge  between 
those  who  disagree  about  the  how  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  the  church.  He  writes  not  only  to 
church  leaders,  but  also  to  laypersons  in  a style  that  is  clear  and  readable  for  all. 

Paper,  $7.95,  in  Canada  $9.95 

Witness:  Empowering  the  Church  Through  Worship, 

Community,  and  Mission 

The  book  to  read  when  you  are  tired  of  books  on  evangelism.  Here,  finally,  is  a different 
approach  that  shows  how  our  worship  and  our  sense  of  family  in  the  community  of  believers 
are  as  much  a part  of  our  witness  as  when  we  go  out  in  more  traditional  patterns  of  mission. 

“The  emphasis  in  Witness  is  refreshing  and  somewhat  different  from  the  earlier  foci  on  soul 
winning.  To  be  a credible  witness  one  must  learn  the  art  of  listening  rather  than  preaching  . . . 
for  in  so  doing  we  show  respect  for  that  persons  dignity  and  gain  an  entree  for  presenting  the 
good  news.”  — Missionary  Guide  (Illinois  Conference) 

“This  book  presents  a refreshing  and  startlingly  simple  approach  to  evangelism.  It  is  not 
meant  for  evangelism  experts  or  church-planting  theorists.  It  is  a book  for  shy  or  reluctant 
Christians  who  seldom  recognize  that  in  the  flow  of  everyday  life  witnessing  can  (and  does) 
happen  in  a variety  of  ways.  . . . The  authors  (A.  Grace  Wenger  and  Dave  and  Neta  Jackson) 
show  us  how  to  become  involved  in  our  local  communities  in  various  ways  to  meet 
people  who  are  seeking  the  love,  forgiveness,  and  support  the  church  can  offer.” 

— Provident  Book  Finder 
Paper,  $8.95,  in  Canada  $10.95 

Herald  Press  books  are  available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  write  to  Herald  Press  (include 
10%  for  shipping — minimum  $1.50). 
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Church  news 


Conferring  between  sessions  are  (left  to  right)  Mennonite  Church  moderator  George  Brunk 
III,  General  Board  executive  secretary  James  Lapp,  and  former  moderator  Ralph  Lebold. 


General  Board  tables 
military  tax  question 


After  several  years  of  study  and  discus- 
sion, the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
brought  the  military  tax  question  to  a 
vote — and  tabled  it.  Normal  89  attenders 
will  recall  that  a majority  of  General  As- 
sembly delegates  voted  to  “support”  the 
efforts  of  church  board  employees  who  do 
not  wish  their  taxes  deducted  so  that  they 
can  deal  with  the  government  in  regard  to 
military  taxes. 

The  issue  came  back  to  the  General 
Board  as  such  issues  will  and  it  was  given 
extended  attention  at  the  spring  meeting 
which  convened  at  Kalona  (Iowa)  Menno- 
nite Church,  Apr.  5-7.  An  early  straw  vote 
strongly  favored  going  ahead,  but  when 
decision  time  came,  a majority  voted  to 
table  the  motion. 

As  presented,  the  motion  called  for 
agreeing  “in  principle”  to  honor  requests 
of  employees  who  ask  that  their  income  tax 
not  be  withheld.  However,  such  approval 
was  intended  to  be  reviewed  in  the  1991 
session  of  the  board  after  a congregational 
study  process  which  is  now  being  initiated. 
No  taxes  were  to  be  withheld  prior  to  April 
1991. 

Motion  to  table,  it  was  suggested,  was 
related  to  the  pending  congregational 
study  process.  The  board  was  concerned 
not  to  prejudice  the  case  before  the  study 
process.  Also  there  was  concern  that  the 
possible  consequences  of  such  withholding 


be  better  understood.  What  action  might 
the  government  take  toward  board  offi- 
cers? 

Moderator  George  Brunk  HI  and  Exec- 
utive Secretary  James  Lapp  indicated  that 
they  were  not  unhappy  about  the  motion 
to  postpone  action.  “Some  of  us  thought 
‘in  principle’  could  be  helpful  in  the  study 
process,”  said  Brunk.  “The  board  position 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  the  proposed 
motion,”  he  continued.  “But  there  are 
different  ways  to  capture  this.” 

On  another  issue,  the  board  pressed 
ahead  instead  of  holding  back.  A draft  had 
been  prepared  for  a long-range  vision  proj- 
ect, “Vision  2000:  Faithfulness  in  a Chang- 
ing World.”  Then  it  was  recognized  that 
the  church  is  only  halfway  through  Vision 
95.  How  many  “visions”  can  be  entertained 
at  one  time? 

So  the  staff  was  ready  to  pull  back,  but 
the  board  urged  that  the  momentum  not 
be  lost.  Said  Lowell  Nissley  from  South- 
east Conference,  “Our  people  are  bom- 
barded by  TV  about  the  great  century 
coming.  We  need  to  be  ready  for  this.”  And 
Gloria  Hostetler  of  South  Central  added, 
“It  is  important  for  people  to  know  that 
the  church  is  thinking  ahead  more  than  10 
years.” 

The  mood  of  the  board  seemed  positive 
as  it  plowed  patiently  through  the  long 
string  of  issues  which  come  to  it  as  the 


board  of  final  review  for  the  Mennonite 
Church.  For  one  thing,  as  Doris  Gascho 
from  Eastern  Canada  observed,  there  were 
no  difficult  personnel  issues  such  as  the 
board  had  to  wrestle  with  in  former  years. 
For  another,  as  James  Lapp  noted,  more 
district  conferences  are  making  the  board 
part  of  their  budget  and  supporting  it  at 
full  funding.  The  office  ended  its  last  fiscal 
year  with  a $17,000  surplus. 

At  each  regular  session,  the  program 
boards  and  related  agencies  report  to  the 
board  and  one  or  two  of  them  are  given 
what  is  termed  an  “in-depth  review.”  The 
two  reviewed  at  Kalona  were  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  and  Women’s  Mission- 
ary and  Service  Commission.  These  re- 
views are  conducted  by  the  Church  Agency 
Committee  of  the  board,  using  questions 
formulated  by  the  committee  and  pre- 
sented to  the  board  in  ample  time  for  an 
“in-depth”  response. 

One  issue  which  concerned  the  board 
was  the  financial  viability  of  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  operations.  “How  much 
do  we  limit  the  end  product  by  depending 
on  market  forces?”  asked  Daryl  Byler  of 
Gulf  States.  In  response  to  this  concern 
MPH  was  urged  to  prepare  a funding 
proposal  for  presentation  at  a later  session 
of  the  board. 

Marian  Brendle  Hostetler,  executive 
secretary  of  WMSC,  highlighted  changes 
which  have  come  about  in  women’s  activi- 
ties as  a result  of  changes  in  women’s 
employment  and  lifestyles.  She  also  men- 
tioned that  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
disbanded  their  women’s  national  organi- 
zation and  then  discovered  that  it  was  still 
needed.  So  there  is  no  mood  to  disband, 
but  rather  to  adjust  the  activities  to  the 
changing  needs. 

Hostetler  proposed  that  there  should 
also  be  a Mennonite  men’s  group  to  con- 
sider the  meaning  of  male  spirituality  as 
the  women’s  group  should  do  for  females. 
Program  activities  might  be  done  together, 
she  felt,  but  vocational  reflection  should 
be  in  separate  men’s  and  women’s  groups. 

Time  and  space  fail  to  recount  the  re- 
ports of  the  Confession  of  Faith  Committee; 
the  Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy; 
the  reports  from  five  district  conferences; 
and  many  more.  Meeting  in  southeast  Iowa 
provided  an  occasion  for  planned  interac- 
tion with  representatives  of  the  local  con- 
gregations of  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference. 
Some  200  people  came  to  Iowa  Mennonite 
School  for  an  evening  meal  and  program 
in  which  the  Iowa  Mennonites  reported  on 
activities  and  development  in  their 
churches  and  representatives  of  the 
churchwide  boards  told  their  stories. 

Moderator  George  Brunk  III  then  gave  a 
“state  of  the  Mennonite  Church”  address. 
He  noted  two  “strengths”  and  three  “chal- 
lenges,” evidently  wanting  to  avoid  a word 
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as  negative  as  “weaknesses.”  The 
strengths  he  found  in  the  church  included 

(1)  an  exceptional  display  of  energy,  and 

(2)  the  current  relevance  of  the  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  perspective.  Challenges,  he 
said,  included:  (1)  a centrifugal  force  lead- 
ing to  fragmentation,  (2)  a search  for  theo- 
logical maturity,  and  (3)  a lack  of  spiritual 
depth.  “We  are  not  facing  much  conflict  as 
people  of  God,”  he  said.  “The  question  of 
our  faithfulness  calls  for  eternal  vigilance.” 

In  a phone  call  to  the  Gospel  Herald 
office,  Executive  Secretary  James  Lapp 
commended  the  generosity  of  the  Iowa 
hosts.  “They  really  went  out  of  their  way 
to  be  hospitable,”  he  said. 

The  youngest  person  in  attendance  at 
the  board  meetings  was  Katherine  Ann 
Lesher,  six-week-old  daughter  of  board 
member  Ruth  Lesher,  from  Lancaster,  Pa. 
The  honor  of  being  the  eldest  was  shared 
by  Vernon  Schertz  of  Southwest  Confer- 
ence and  the  Gospel  Herald  reporter. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 


Drug  and  alcohol  center 
to  be  built  near 
Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

A Christian-oriented  drug  and  alcohol 
rehabilitation  center  is  scheduled  to  open 
within  the  next  nine  to  18  months  near 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.  Known  as  Naaman 
Center,  after  the  biblical  character  who 
followed  God’s  steps  to  wholeness,  it  will 
be  located  on  a 25-acre  tract  of  land.  It  will 
be  operated  by  an  interdenominational 
board  responsible  to  Lancaster  Confer- 
ence. 

The  center  wants  to  continue  the  healing 
ministry  of  Jesus  in  restoring  chemically 
dependent  persons  and  their  families  to 
wholeness.  The  center  believes  that  ulti- 
mate healing  and  wholeness  come  through 
a personal  relationship  with  Jesus  and  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  context  of 
a believing  community. 

The  center  will  mediate  this  healing 
through  spiritual  means  as  well  as  through 
medical  and  psychotherapeutic  means. 
The  center’s  board  is  committed  to  using 
the  church  as  a therapeutic  community  for 
the  recovery  of  the  chemically  dependent 
and  their  families. 

The  new  program  was  initiated  when 
Roy  and  Fran  Sauder,  proprietors  of  Coun- 
try Table  Restaurant  in  nearby  Mount  Joy, 
offered  the  gift  of  land  and  a building  to  a 
group  in  the  Elizabethtown/Manheim  Dis- 
trict of  Lancaster  Conference  interested  in 
developing  a drug  and  alcohol  program 
with  a Christian  emphasis. 

Naaman  Center  will  begin  as  an  intensive 
outpatiient  rehabilitation  program.  It  will 
offer  a thorough  professional  evaluation  to 
each  person  requesting  help  to  determine 


the  person’s  treatment  plan  and  will  ac- 
tively involve  the  family  in  the  treatment 
program. 

The  center  is  presently  recruiting  an 
executive  director.  Persons  interested  in 
this  position  or  in  other  staff  positions  can 
contact  board  chairman  Leon  Hoover  at 
1761  Windy  Hill  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602. 


College  students 
urged  to  make  peace 
at  home 

The  tremendous  changes  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope and  South  Africa  make  peacemaking 
look  like  a large-scale  project.  But  Cana- 
dian and  U.S.  Mennonite  college  students 
attending  the  annual  Inter-Collegiate 
Peace  Fellowship  conference  were  re- 
minded that  Jesus  calls  them  to  make 
peace  in  their  own  communities,  too. 

The  theme  of  the  conference,  held  re- 
cently at  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  Col- 
lege in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  was  “Urban  Peace- 
making: Backyard  Christianity.”  Partici- 
pants were  told  that  issues  such  as  poverty, 
racism,  violence,  and  sexism  need  to  be 


addressed  at  home. 

Inter-Collegiate  Peace  Fellowship  is 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. It  is  entirely  planned  by  students. 

Featured  speaker  Don  Balely,  a United 
Methodist  minister  who  works  with  inner- 
city  residents  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  en- 
couraged students  who  want  to  help  the 
poor  to  consult  with  them  in  order  to  learn 
their  real  needs.  Other  speakers  stressed 
the  need  to  help  inner-city  residents  fight 
harmful  stereotypes  and  to  overcome  their 
feelings  of  worthlessness.  A play  about 
violence  against  women  prompted  a help- 
ful discussion  about  how  men  can  change 
harmful  attitudes  toward  women. 

The  conference  also  offered  a taste  of 
inner-city  life;  about  half  of  the  partici- 
pants volunteered  time  at  inner-city  agen- 
cies in  Winnipeg.  Others  experienced  the 
anxieties  of  living  on  welfare  by  playing 
“The  Poverty  Game.” 

Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  director 
Chuck  Neufeld  led  singing  throughout  the 
conference  and  gave  a concert. 

Participants  came  from  Bethel,  Cana- 
dian Mennonite  Bible,  Conrad  Grebel, 
Mennonite  Brethren  Bible,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite, Fresno  Pacific,  Goshen,  and  Hess- 
ton  colleges,  as  well  as  from  Winnipeg’s 
Menno  Simons  Center. 


Locust  Grove  celebration  includes  art  exhibit.  An  estimated  600  people  vis- 
ited the  art  gallery  at  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  School  of  Smoketown,  Pa.,  dur- 
ing the  school’s  50th  anniversary  celebration  Mar.  24-25.  Over  30  paintings 
and  several  sculptures  were  exhibited  in  the  classroom-transformed-gallery.  Pa- 
trons, students,  alumni,  former  teachers,  and  friends  of  the  school  attended  the 
celebration.  Pictured  is  Ann  Shellenberger,  a patron  since  1980.  Nineteen 
alumni,  ranging  from  college  art  majors  to  a university  art  professor,  were  in- 
vited to  show  their  work.  The  exhibit  also  included  work  by  local  artists.  The 
local  works  will  be  sold  at  the  school’s  annual  auction  in  July.  A special  feature 
of  the  weekend  was  Locust  Grove  art  teacher  Velma  Magill  painting  a water- 
color  of  the  original  “little  red  schoolhouse”  that  preceded  the  present  struc- 
ture. For  sale  was  a limited  edition  print  of  both  buildings.  Founded  in  1939, 
Locust  Grove  is  one  of  the  oldest  Mennonite  schools  in  Pennsylvania.  It  offers 
an  accredited  curriculum  for  students  in  grades  K-8,  with  special  programs  for 
academic  enrichment,  learning  disabilities,  and  educable  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren. The  arts  are  emphasized  through  an  extensive  music  program,  drama,  and 
art  classes.  The  current  enrollment  is  448 .—Linda  Helmus 
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KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

Communism  or 
nationalism? 

For  more  than  70  years  people  thought 
the  world’s  major  ideologies  were  capital- 
ism (free  private  enterprise)  and  commu- 
nism (government  ownership  and  control 
of  property).  Capitalist  United  States  and 
communist  Soviet  Union  were  considered 
the  main  examples.  The  Russian  Revolu- 
tion of  1917  was  fomented  in  response  to 
communist  theories,  but  the  U.S.  did  not 
recognize  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  until  1933.  During  World  War  II  the 
Soviet  Union  became  “our  gallant  ally” 
(President  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  term).  But 
the  alliance  was  based  upon  a passion  to 
defeat  a common  enemy  (Nazi  Germany), 
and  shortly  after  Hitler  was  defeated  the 
alliance  turned  into  the  bitter  rivalry  of  a 
40-year  “Cold  War.” 

In  1947,  during  the  Cold  War,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  their  capitalist  Euro- 
pean allies  created  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  because  they  feared 
an  expansionist  Soviet  bloc.  The  Warsaw 
Pact,  a counter  force  of  eastern  Europe’s 
communist  states  headquartered  in  Mos- 
cow, was  formed  in  1955.  Each  of  these 
groups  attempted  to  gain  the  support  of 
other  countries.  Thus,  the  Soviet  Union 
gave  substantial  economic  and  technolog- 
ical aid  to  China  after  the  communists 
there  had  established  the  People’s  Repub- 
lic in  1949.  The  foreign  aid  program  of  the 
U.S.  became  largely  an  instrument  of  ideo- 
logical warfare,  with  aid  going  increasingly 
to  countries  which  were  thought  to  be 
barriers  to  Soviet  or  Chinese  expansion. 

To  regard  the  history  of  the  last  70  years 
as  a struggle  between  capitalism  and  com- 
munism is  to  take  a simplistic  view.  All 
capitalist  countries  have  moved  far  from 
pure  “free  private  enterprise.”  Many  west- 
ern European  countries  have  socialized 
medicine  and  even  hidebound  capitalist 
countries  like  the  United  States  have 
adopted  social  insurance  programs  which 
neither  political  party  would  dare  tamper 
with.  Much  of  the  educational  system  is 
“socialized”  in  the  U.S.,  as  is  our  postal 
system.  In  Europe  telecommunications, 
airlines,  railroads,  and  mass  transit  are 
often  governmentally  owned. 

Events  of  the  past  12  months  have  dem- 
onstrated clearly  that  communism  as  an 
ideology  is  in  utter  disarray.  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  are  rejecting  their  communist 
leaders  and  many  of  them  are  substituting 
the  market  system  for  governmentally  con- 
trolled production  and  prices.  But  long 
before  these  dramatic  events  occurred  there 
was  increasing  evidence  that  communism  as 
an  ideology  was  being  replaced  by  nationalism. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  af- 
firmed their  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
Marxism-Leninism,  but  this  did  not  pre- 


vent them  from  developing  strong  antipa- 
thies to  each  other  and  devoting  much  of 
their  military  budgets  to  heavily  arming 
their  long  common  frontiers  in  Asia. 

Recent  events  have  shown  that  though 
communism  as  an  ideology  is  in  retreat, 
nationalism  is  asserting  itself  so  rapidly  as 
to  bring  a new  configuration  to  interna- 
tional affairs.  Nationalism  requires  some 
kind  of  supporting  ideology.  This  could  be 
democracy  and  free  private  enterprise  as 
in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Western  Europe,  and 
Japan.  It  could  be  militant  and  totalitarian 
controls  over  private  property  such  as 
developed  under  Mussolini  in  Italy  and 
Hitler  in  Germany.  Or,  it  could  be  based 
upon  ethnic  loyalties. 

This  is  one  reason  the  Soviet  Union  is  in 
trouble.  There  are  15  different  republics 
which  nominally  are  united  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  each  of  these  15  has  at  least 
one  and  sometimes  several  different  ethnic 
groups  within  its  borders.  Some  of  these 
ethnic  groups  are  bitterly  at  odds  with 
others.  Armenian  minorities  living  within 
Azerbaijan  have  resorted  to  violence  in 
order  to  be  included  within  Armenia.  Each 
of  the  three  Baltic  states  (Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania)  has  its  separate  ethnic  peo- 
ples and  each  is  now  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  gain  independence. 

Can  Moscow  grant  Lithuania,  for  exam- 
ple, independence  without  calling  into 
question  the  whole  concept  of  a “union”  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics?  When  the  first 
Congress  of  the  Soviet  Union  opened  in 
1922  there  were  only  four  union  republics: 


Russia,  Byelorussia,  Ukraine,  and  Trans- 
caucasia. But  rising  nationalism  in  Georgia 
caused  Moscow  in  1924  to  allow  separate 
republics  for  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Azer- 
baijan. The  Transcaucasus  was  divided  in 
1925  into  five  units  based  on  dialects,  and 
by  1936  Kazakhstan,  Kirghizia,  Turkmen- 
istan, Uzbekistan,  and  Tadzhikistan  all 
received  union  republic  status.  In  accor- 
dance with  Hitler’s  pact  with  Stalin  in  1939 
the  three  Baltic  states  which  had  enjoyed 
independence  since  the  end  of  World  War 
I became  Soviet  republics  as  did  Moldavia 
which  had  been  a part  of  Romania. 

Will  all  of  these  separate  republics  now 
want  to  assert  their  independence  from 
Moscow?  It  is  clear  that  some  will.  The 
relationship  of  others  to  Moscow  will  be 
different,  and  perhaps  strained.  A New 
York  Times  editorial  commented  percep- 
tively that  the  Soviet  Union  “has  never 
really  been  a ‘union,’  but  rather  an  empire 
run  by  Russians.” 

While  the  Soviet  empire  is  in  danger  of 
collapsing,  western  Europe  through  the 
European  Economic  Community  is  gaining 
in  economic  power.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
gloat  over  the  superiority  of  capitalism 
over  communism.  The  economies  of  east- 
ern Europe  will  be  struggling  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead.  The  peace  of  the  world 
will  be  furthered  if  western  Europe  to- 
gether with  Canada,  the  U.S.,  and  Japan, 
join  in  removing  barriers  of  trade  with  the 
East  and  rendering  economic  assistance  in 
the  form  of  loans  and  joint  business  ven- 
tures.— Carl  Kreider 


‘Concern’  group  of  ’50s  gets  together  again.  In  1952,  seven  American  Menno- 
nite  students  in  Europe  met  for  a two-week  theological  retreat  in  Amsterdam. 
Recendy  six  of  them,  along  with  spouses  and  15  other  participants,  met  at 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center.  They  are  (left  to  right):  Orley 
Swartzentruber  of  Princeton,  N.J.;  David  Shank  of  Goshen,  Ind.;  John  Miller  of 
Waterloo,  Ont.;  Paul  Peachey  of  Harpers  Ferry,  W.Va.;  Irvin  Horst  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  and  Calvin  Redekop  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  group  eventually  became 
known  as  “Concern,”  the  title  of  a series  of  pamphlets  on  Christian  renewal 
which  were  issued  from  1954  until  the  early  70s.  Each  of  the  six  at  Laurelville 
presented  a paper  on  their  concerns  in  the  ’50s  and  the  directions  in  their  lives 
and  ideas  since  that  time.  Historian  Paul  Toews  of  Fresno  Pacific  College  pre- 
sented an  overview  on  the  Concern  movement,  noting  its  theological,  institu- 
tional, and  sociological  critique  of  the  North  American  Mennonite  church.  The 
meeting  was  sponsored  by  Laurelville  and  by  Conrad  Grebel  Review,  in  which 
the  papers  are  planned  to  be  published  at  a later  date. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Elvina  N.  Martens,  Sterling,  111. 

I believe  John  R.  Roth  in  the  article, 
“The  Search  for  Mennonite  Identity” 
(Apr.  3),  omitted  an  important  area  of 
faithfulness  for  Mennonites  today  and  in 
any  age — commitment  to  the  Bible  as 
God’s  Word  and  our  authority  for  faith 
and  practice.  It  was  the  study  of  God’s 
Word,  and  the  conviction  that  belief  and 
conduct  should  be  ordered  by  it,  that 
led  to  the  Anabaptist  movement.  It  is 
true  that  we  differ  in  our  interpretation 
of  it,  and  we  need  to  allow  for  diversity 
in  this  matter;  but  if  we  do  not  accept  it 
as  normative,  we  have  no  basis  for  any 
kind  of  unity.  Our  ultimate  loyalty  is,  of 
course,  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  we  would 
not  know  him  apart  from  the  Scripture. 


Daniel  E.  Lais,  Redmond,  Oreg. 

“It  all  started  with  coffee  and  donuts 
before  Sunday  school  and  ended  several 
months  later  with  a balloon  release.” 
Thus  begins  the  Gospel  Herald  news  arti- 
cle about  the  Bancroft  congregation’s 
peace  pole  (Mar.  20).  Since  reading  this 
article  I have  been  pondering,  reflecting, 
and  synthesizing.  While  I have  yet  to 
reach  any  conclusions,  I would  like  to 
share  some  of  these  “ponderings.” 

First,  I like  the  idea  of  displaying  a 
symbol  of  belief  and  conviction.  I hope 
we  will  continue  to  teach  our  children 
what  this  pole  is  about  rather  than  teach 
them  to  worship  the  symbol.  If  this 
should  become  the  case,  the  symbol 
would  lose  its  meaning  and  thus  become 
another  symbolic  relic  of  our  denomina- 
tion. 

Further,  I ponder  that  this  all  started 
with  coffee  and  donuts  before  Sunday 
school.  While  I realize  that  fellowship 
times  are  important,  I wonder  what  kind 
of  message  people  are  receiving  when 
we  fellowship  with  the  crutches  of  caf- 
feine and  sugar  in  the  morning  and  then 
present  wellness  seminars  in  the  eve- 
nings. 

Finally,  my  “ponderings”  took  me  past 
the  balloon  release.  The  balloon  release 
was  not  the  end.  Each  person  who  re- 
leased a balloon  released  approximately 
one  square  foot  of  material  that  is  slow 
to  deteriorate.  While  the  balloon  is  dete- 
riorating, the  colored  pieces  of  waste  at- 
tract birds  that  in  turn  try  to  swallow 
them.  It  is  possible  that  even  large  birds 
like  ducks,  geese,  and  crows  will  suffer 


from  trying  to  ingest  this  material. 

This  is  in  no  way  meant  to  be  a nega- 
tive reflection  upon  the  Bancroft  congre- 
gation. We  have  all  sent  or  received 
mixed  messages  at  sometime.  It  is  my 
prayer  that  we  would  continue  to  pray, 
to  listen,  and  to  act.  And  as  we  act,  con- 
tinue to  pray,  and  to  listen,  we  must  al- 
ways look  with  the  prophetic  eyes  of 
faith  to  discern,  “What  will  it  lead  to?” 


Arlis  and  Lyman  Mueller, 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

Praise  the  Lord  for  the  gift  which 
Vada  Stutzman  shared  with  the  readers 
in  “Empty  Arms,  Fulfilled  Hearts”  (Mar. 
13). 

Her  expression  of  the  added  dimen- 
sion because  of  adoption  is  so  very  true! 
Her  statement  of  all  children  belonging 
also  is  so  true — a feeling  and  a fact.  As 
the  parents  of  seven,  of  which  three  are 
adopted,  we  do  encourage  others  to  con- 
sider this  style  of  parenthood. 

With  nearly  40  foster  children  having 
come  and  gone  over  a 20-year  period,  we 
praise  God  for  his  leading  us  back  into 
this  outreach  following  2 1/2  years  out  of 
foster  parenting.  We  would  like  to  see 
more  church  families  join  Mrs.  Stutzman 
with  this  “. . . responsibility  . . . but  with 
it  a happiness  and  joy  indescribable.” 


Fred  A.  Miller,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Americans  and  the  U.S.  media  and 
people  all  around  the  world  seem  to  be 
in  confusion  on  what  is  actually  happen- 
ing in  the  communist  world  and  particu- 
larly in  the  USSR  and  with  Gorbachev. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  writer  of  “A 
Nobel  Prize  for  Gorbachev”  (Mar.  13)  is 
no  exception.  Since  98  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans get  98  percent  of  their  information 
from  TV,  newspapers,  and  magazines, 
it’s  not  hard  to  understand  why  Ameri- 
cans are  among  the  most  misinformed 
people  on  issues  such  as  South  Africa 
and  the  Soviet  conquest  of  the  world.  In- 
deed, even  the  media  either  ignores  the 
facts  or  doesn’t  see  them.  Gorbachev 
was  Time  magazine’s  “Man  of  the  Year” 
in  1988.  But  don’t  worry,  Hitler  was 
Time’s  “Man  of  the  Year”  in  1938! 

Is  the  cold  war  really  over?  Has  Gorby 
really  decided  that  “massive  military  ex- 
penditures ...  no  longer  make  sense”? 
Are  perestroika  and  glasnost  really  a new 
way  of  thinking?  Let’s  consider  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  Soviets  are,  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
said,  “masters  of  deceit.”  In  November 
1987,  Gorbachev  addressed  the  Polit- 
buro as  follows:  “Comrades,  do  not  be 


concerned  about  all  you  hear  about 
glasnost  and  perestroika  . . . these  are 
primarily  for  outward  consumption. 

There  will  be  no  significant  change  within 
the  Soviet  Union,  other  than  for  cosmetic 
purposes.  Our  purpose  is  to  disarm  the 
Americans  and  to  let  them  fall  to  sleep.” 

This  is  in  line  with  Lenin’s  teaching 
that  “war  to  the  hilt  is  inevitable.  But 
first  they  (us)  must  be  put  to  sleep.  We 
shall  launch  the  most  spectacular  peace 
movement  on  record.  There  will  be  un- 
heard of  concessions.  Then  when  their 
guard  is  down,  we  will  smash  them  with 
our  clenched  fist.” 

According  to  William  Webster,  head  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Soviet 
espionage  has  increased  three-  to  four- 
fold since  Gorbachev  began  in  1985.  As  I 
write  this,  Gorby  is  flexing  his  muscles 
in  Lithuania.  He  has  just  sent  hundreds 
of  tanks  in  and  kicked  the  U.S.  media 
out. 

Remember  the  biblical  warning  to  be- 
ware when  men  come  crying,  “Peace, 
peace  . . . when  there  is  no  peace”  (Jer. 
6:14).  And  the  warning  of  1 Thessalo- 
nians  5:3 — “While  people  are  saying, 
‘Peace  and  safety,’  destruction  will  come 
on  them  suddenly.” 

The  Russian  Trojan  Horse  is  glasnost. 
We  can  tell  the  weather  with  incredible 
accuracy,  but  it  seems  we  are  completely 
unable  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times. 
One  might  even  say  Gorbachev  deserves 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  if  one  didn’t 
know  better. 


Elizabeth  Thoman,  executive  direc- 
tor, Center  for  Media  and  Values 

Thanks  very  much  for  the  superlatives 
about  our  magazine,  Media&Values,  in 
Katie  Funk  Wiebe’s  “TV  Is  Here  to 
Stay”  (Mar.  6).  Wiebe  indicted  she 
wanted  to  see  more  but  she  didn’t  tell 
your  readers  where  and  how  to  find  us! 
Media&Values  magazine  is  the  project  of 
a small  nonprofit  coalition  of  religious 
and  educational  groups  known  as  the 
Center  for  Media  and  Values,  1962  S. 
Shenandoah  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90034;  phone  213-559-2944. 

If  your  readers  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing positive  about  the  impact  of  televi- 
sion and  mass  media  they  might  send 
for  membership  information  ($30/year 
for  individuals;  $75/year  for  churches 
and  schools)  and  a complete  list  of  our 
issues.  Our  current  issue  is  “News  for 
the  ’90s:  A Question  of  Values.” 

Churches  or  schools  that  join  the  center 
also  receive  leader’s  guides  and  work- 
shop kits  for  organizing  programs  for 
media  awareness  education  with  parents 
and  with  youth. 
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Mennoscope 


Pottery  shop  built  barn-raising  style.  When  Sauder  Farm  and  Craft  Village 
near  Arehbold,  Ohio,  opened  for  the  season  on  Apr.  18,  it  had  a new  pottery 
shop  that  had  been  built  barn-raising  style.  The  raising  of  the  frame  was  done 
by  pulleys,  ropes,  and  muscles.  Riverbend  Timber  Framing  of  Blissfield,  Mich., 
supervised  the  project,  with  40  people  from  the  community  helping  on  the  first 
day  and  30  people  on  the  second  day.  Mark  Nafziger,  a member  of  Zion  Men- 
nonite  Church  in  Archbold,  is  the  resident  potter.  The  shop  contains  an  obser- 
vation and  display  area,  a wet  clay  working  area,  a clay  storage  and  mixing  area, 
glazing  area,  kiln  room,  and  a loft  for  an  office  and  storage.  The  grand  opening 
and  official  dedication  of  the  new  shop  will  be  June  9-10  during  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Festival.  Paul  Friesen,  a retired  art  professor  from  Hesston  and  Bethel 
colleges,  will  be  a special  demonstrator. — Ross  Miller 


Mennonite  Camping  Association  celebrated 
its  30th  anniversary  during  its  recent  biennial 
convention  at  Drift  Creek  Camp  near  Lincoln 
City,  Oreg.  Rowland  Shank,  executive  director 
of  Philhaven,  a mental  health  center  in  Mt. 
Gretna,  Pa.,  spoke  on  the  theme,  “Celebrating 
God’s  Faithfulness:  Past,  Present,  and  Future.” 
Three  days  of  singing,  hiking,  eating,  and  swap- 
ping stories  informally  and  in  workshops  served 
to  rejuvenate  the  gathered  leaders  of  Mennonite 
camps  and  retreat  centers. 

Stan  and  Marlene  Kropf  are  traveling  re- 
source persons  in  Rocky  Mountain  Confer- 
ence, May  1-9.  They  are  addressing  topics 
related  to  stewardship,  finances,  worship,  and 
Christian  education  at  the  invitation  of  clusters 
of  congregations  in  four  areas  of  Colorado — 
Greeley,  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Arkan- 
sas Valley.  Kropfs  are  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where 
Stan  is  churchwide  agency  finance  secretary  at 
General  Board  and  Marlene  is  responsible  for 
Christian  education  and  worship  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  They  are 
meeting  with  congregational  leaders,  conducting 
seminars,  and  talking  to  various  groups.  Kropfs 
are  also  leading  the  worship  at  the  conference’s 
annual  assembly  in  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  May  4-6. 

Mennonites  in  Honduras  have  established 
a radio  station  in  the  capital  city  of  Teguci- 
galpa. The  station  broadcasts  religious  pro- 
grams, cultural  information,  and  music.  Eight 
people  serve  full-time  on  the  broadcasting  staff, 
along  with  30  volunteers.  The  station  is  operated 
by  Amor  Viviente  Church — the  largest  of  the 
three  Mennonite  groups  in  Honduras.  It  has 
about  3,500  members  in  17  congregations.  The 
idea  for  the  station  grew  out  of  Amor  Viviente’s 
annual  week  of  prayer  and  fasting.  The  church 
hopes  to  expand  the  broadcasting  into  other 
cities. 

Over  300  people  attended  an  evangelism 
seminar  sponsored  by  Lancaster  and  Atlan- 
tic Coast  conferences  Apr.  1-3  at  Akron  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church.  The  seventh  annual  event 
focused  this  year  on  an  approach  to  evangelism 
promoted  by  Glad  Tidings  School  of  South  Lake 
Tahoe,  Calif.  Gary  Beasley,  vice-president  of  the 
school,  was  one  of  the  speakers.  As  a result  of 
the  seminar,  nine  congregations  plan  to  offer  the 
16-week  training  course  provided  by  Glad  Ti- 
dings. 

An  art  auction  was  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Mennonite  Relief  Sale  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  Some  40  works  of  art  by  23  local  artists 
were  sold  during  the  quilt  auction  for  a total  of 
$15,000.  They  included  paintings,  carvings,  pho- 
tographs, cross-stitching,  and  others.  One  of  the 
more  popular  pieces  was  three-dimensional 
wood  art.  The  planners  are  pleased  with  the 
success  of  the  auction  and  hope  to  do  it  again 
next  year.  The  relief  sale,  held  every  spring  in 
the  state  capital  of  Harrisburg,  raises  money  for 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

A Mennonite  pastor  in  Kansas  is  the  world’s 
oldest  living  recipient  of  a kidney  trans- 
plant. He  is  Waldo  Miller  of  Hopefield  Menno- 
nite Church  near  Moundridge.  Now  70,  Miller 
got  his  transplant  19  years  ago,  when  the  surgery 
was  still  considered  experimental.  “I  never 
dreamed  I’d  live  this  long,”  he  says.  He  fully 
expected  to  die  within  six  or  seven  years,  leaving 
a wife  and  eight  children.  The  surgery,  costing 
$30,000  at  the  time,  was  performed  at  the  Cleve- 
land Clinic  in  Ohio.  The  kidney  was  donated  by 


his  brother.  “I  wouldn’t  be  here  but  for  the  grace 
of  God  and  my  brother,”  says  Miller. 

Small-scale  projects  are  a good  way  to  fight 
third-world  debt,  said  two  economists  at  a 
recent  workshop  for  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee staff.  “Don’t  move  into  an  area  with  a 
large,  Western-style  project  and  overwhelm  local 
resources,”  urged  Wayne  Nafziger  of  Kansas 
State  University.  “Small  projects  scattered  here 
and  there,  designed  to  upgrade  present  skills, 
are  what  MCC  does  best.”  Nafziger  and  Henry 
Rempel  of  the  University  of  Manitoba  also 
provided  background  information  on  the  mas- 
sive debt  loads  carried  by  third-world  countries. 

Acted-out  Bible  stories,  a talent  show,  and 
a Palm  Sunday  worship  service  highlighted 
this  year’s  retreat  of  Community  Mennonite 
Church  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  It  was  held  at  Spruce 
Lake  Retreat  near  Canadensis,  Pa.  Other  activ- 
ities during  the  weekend  included  “adopt-a-kid,” 
in  which  adults  without  children  spent  two  hours 
with  a preschool  child  from  the  congregation. 

The  Hesston  College  men’s  basketball  team 
was  ranked  eighth  in  Division  II  of  the 
National  Junior  College  Athletic  Association  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  For  the  third  time  in  the 
last  four  years,  the  team  qualified  for  the  national 
tournament.  Competing  against  much  larger 
schools,  Hesston  lost  all  three  games  there. 

A Goshen  College  student  placed  second  in 
a state  writing  contest  recently.  Cathleen 


Hockman,  a communications  and  English  major 
from  Hubbard,  Oreg.,  was  in  the  Keating  Fea- 
ture Writing  Competition  sponsored  by  two 
universities  and  two  journalists’  groups.  It  was 
held  in  Indianapolis.  Hockman  will  be  an  intern 
at  Mennonite  Publishing  House  this  summer. 

A donated  copy  of  “Martyrs’  Mirror”  is 
needed  by  the  leadership  training  program  of 
Brazil  Mennonite  Church.  A person  willing  to 
donate  one  should  contact  Gerald  Mumaw  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

Coming  events: 

• Music  Week,  June  17-22,  at  Goshen  College. 
It  is  for  high  school  students.  It  includes  private 
lessons,  instruction  in  music  theory,  participa- 
tion in  performance  groups,  recreation,  and  a 
closing  concert.  More  information  from  Admis- 
sions Office  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone 
toll-free  800-348-7422. 

• Marine  Biology  Week,  June  10-16,  at  Goshen 
College’s  marine  biology  station,  Layton,  Fla. 
This  is  a GC  program  for  high  school  students. 
It  includes  snorkeling,  swimming,  research,  and 
study.  College  credit  can  be  earned.  More  infor- 
mation from  Admissions  Office  at  GC,  Goshen, 
IN  46526;  phone  toll-free  800-348-7422. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Assistant  director  of  information  services, 
Goshen  College,  starting  in  August.  Responsi- 
bilities include  news/feature  stories,  promo- 
tional pieces,  and  advertisements.  Qualifications 
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include  a bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism,  En- 
glish, or  other  relevant  discipline  and  skills  in 
reporting,  writing,  and  editing.  Send  resume  by 
May  25  to  John  Yoder  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

• Houseparent/counselor,  Shalom  House,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  This  is  a Voluntary  Service  posi- 
tion (preferably  two  years)  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Shalom  House  is  a group 
home  for  abused  children,  ages  5-14.  Contact 
Jim  Derstine  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

• Voluntary  Service  director,  Eastern  Mennon- 
ite Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  June.  Respon- 
sibilities include  implementation  of  a new 
“team”  VS  initiative.  Contact  Bob  Horst  at 
Eastern  Board,  Box  128,  Salunga,  PA  17538; 
phone  717-898-2251. 

•Electronics  technician,  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House.  The  person  would  maintain,  repair, 
and  install  all  types  of  electronically  controlled 
equipment,  from  computers  to  presses.  Contact 
Nelson  Waybill  at  MPH,  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683;  phone  412-887-8500. 

• Caretaker  couple,  Beaver  Camp,  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  starting  in  August.  This  is  a voluntary 
service  assignment  with  primary  emphasis  on 
maintenance  and  guest  group  hosting.  Contact 
Emanuel  Gingerich  at  the  camp,  Star  Route, 
Box  221,  Lowville,  NY  13367;  phone  315-376- 
2640. 

• Coordinator  of  admissions/publications, 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.  Preferred  qualifications  include  a 
BA  degree  and  experience  with  computerized 
desk-top  publishing.  Send  resume  to  Elaine 
Moyer  at  the  school,  1000  Forty  Foot  Rd., 
Lansdale,  PA  19446. 

• Teachers,  Harrisonville  (Mo.)  Christian 
School,  starting  in  the  fall.  Needed  are  teachers 
for  grades  2,  3,  and  6.  Teacher  certification  is 
required.  Send  resume  to  the  principal  at  the 
school,  1606  Chapel  Dr.,  Harrisonville,  MO 
64701. 

• Teachers,  Hinkletown  Mennonite  School, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  starting  in  the  fall.  Needed  are 
teachers  for  a fifth-grade  class  and  for  a possible 
fifth/sixth  grade  combination  class.  Contact  the 


school  at  R.  3,  Wanner  Rd.,  Ephrata,  PA  17522; 
phone  717-354-6705. 

Change  of  address:  Wilbert  Lind  from 

Brockton,  Mass.,  to  E.  Oregon  Rd.,  Lititz,  PA 
17543. 


New  members 


Exeland,  Wis.:  Ramont  Schrock. 

Community,  Coming,  N.Y.:  Jim  and  Regina 
Rice  and  Scott  and  Sharon  Glaesemann  by 
confession  of  faith. 

Warwick  River,  Newport  News,  Va.:  Hans 
Ackerman,  Heman,  Iris,  and  Walter  Cortes, 
Henry  Kehm,  Kim  King,  Adena  Longacher,  Adry 
San  Inocencio,  Eddi  San  Inocencio,  and  Mindy 
Zook. 

Clinton  Frame,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Patricia 
Duckworth,  Randy  Gerber,  and  Stuart  Kauff- 
man. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Albrecht-Beauprez.  John  Albrecht,  Wyanet, 
111.,  Willow  Springs  cong.,  and  Michele 
Beauprez,  Wyanet,  El.,  by  Brad  Faler,  Apr.  7. 

Bailey-Yoder.  Mark  Bailey,  Plain  City,  Ohio, 
and  Janice  Yoder,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Sharon 
cong.,  by  Elvin  J.  Sommers,  Apr.  7. 

Griffioen-Bitikofer.  Joseph  B.  Griffioen, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  and  Kristine  K.  Bitikofer,  Par- 
nell, Iowa,  both  of  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  by 
Orie  Wenger,  Apr.  7. 

Harms-Stutzman.  David  Harms  and  Cathy 
Stutzman,  both  from  Corry,  Pa.,  Beaverdam 


cong.,  by  Ernest  Reisinger  and  Herman  Myers, 
Mar.  10. 

Miller-Yoder.  Rodney  Miller,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
Kidron  cong.,  and  Twila  Yoder,  Baptist  Church, 
by  Bruce  Cummins,  Apr.  7. 

Troyer-Kurtz.  Joe  Troyer  and  Martha  Kurtz, 
both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Ashton  cong.,  by  Ken 
Nauman,  Mar.  10. 

Yoder-Raid.  Anthony  Yoder,  Bahia  Vista 
cong.,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  Arlene  Raid,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Ashton  cong.,  by  Ken  Nauman,  Dec.  16. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Albrecht,  Lynn  and  Kathy  (Brenneman), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  first  child,  Daniel  Jay,  Apr.  5. 

Ayers,  Jill,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  first  child, 
Lani  Brooke,  Feb.  24. 

Beck,  Arlan  and  Brenda  (Rivera),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Christian  Dean, 
Mar.  31. 

Bell,  Keith  and  Sheila  (Sutter),  Lake  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  second  child,  first  son,  Bradley 
Ryan,  Apr.  7. 

Bender,  Everett  and  Audrey  (Longenecker), 
Diamond,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jessica  Lynn,  Dec. 
18. 

Berg,  Thomas  and  Carol  (McConaghay),  Mor- 
gantown, Pa.,  third  son,  Colt  Thomas,  Mar.  17. 

Breckbill,  Dennis  and  Susan  (Joy),  Lincoln 
University,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Shari  Elizabeth,  Apr.  1. 

Brenneman,  Rod  and  Shelley  (Barker),  Prai- 
rie Village,  Kans.,  first  child,  Lindsey  Rachelle, 
Mar.  12. 

Frush,  Nilen  W.  and  Marcia  Ann  (Miller), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  third  child,  first  son,  Nilen  Lee, 
Feb.  21. 

Gaddam,  Jonah  and  Margaret  (Attham),  Chi- 
cago, EL,  second  daughter,  Catherine  Lydia, 
Apr.  3. 

Garber,  Jerry  and  Jane  (Slabaugh),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Jordan  Slabaugh,  Mar.  20. 

Graber,  Randy  and  LuAnn  (Horst),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  son,  Dec.  18. 

Grasse,  Rodney  and  Luanne  (Reinford), 
Chalfont,  Pa.,  first  child,  Michelle  Leigh,  Apr.  9. 

Headings,  Ronald  and  Rebecca  (Gingerich), 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  first  child,  Clay  Douglas,  Mar. 
14. 

Kauffman,  Mario  and  Deanna  (Janzen), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Melissa  Justine, 
Mar.  28. 

Kiertscher,  Peter  and  Allison  (Cousins), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  first  child,  Daniel  Aaron,  Apr. 
6. 

Kirk,  Tony  and  Sandra  (Gerber),  Baden,  Ont., 
first  child,  Melissa  Darlean,  Apr.  2. 

Ko,  Simon  and  Wang  Wen,  Bradenton,  Fla., 
second  daughter,  Angela,  Dec.  24. 

Lehman,  Craig  and  Kelly  (Bodager),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Benjamin  Chris- 
tian, Mar.  30. 

Miller,  Loren  and  Mary  Ann  (Horveth),  En- 
glewood, Fla.,  second  child,  first  son,  Bret  Mi- 
chael, Mar.  27. 

Miller,  Michael  and  Lois  (Miller),  Partridge, 
Kans.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann, 
Mar.  24. 

Rabenstein,  Robert  J.  and  Theresa 
(Gwilliams),  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Robert  Wil- 
liam, Apr.  1. 

Reinhardt,  Carl  and  Marleen  (Geiser), 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Brandon 
James,  Mar.  22. 


YES  teams  go  to  four  countries.  Four  Youth  Evangelism  Service  teams  spon- 
sored by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  left  on  Apr.  16  for  short-term  as- 
signments in  Belize,  Mexico,  Tanzania,  and  Grenada.  They  spent  14  weeks  in 
preparation  at  YES  Discipleship  Center  in  Philadelphia.  The  team  members 
are:  front  row,  left  to  right— Rebecca  Shoop,  Sue  Stauffer,  Julie  Brothers,  Naomi 
Paine,  and  Shari  Sauder;  second  row — Angela  Robinson,  Imani  Mbeba,  Gina 
Lederman,  Glenda  Burkholder,  Marvia  Alcoser,  Joyce  Gingerich,  Donna 
Weaver,  and  Mike  Martin;  back  row — Arne  Kauffman,  Jerold  Wenger,  Fred 
Oberholtzer,  Jeff  Reiff,  Robert  Hunsberger,  Roger  Weaver,  Moises  Dejesus, 
and  Gene  King.  Not  pictured  but  participating  in  the  teams  are  Amos 
Muhagachi  and  Frank  Magare. 
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Khoade,  Jeff  and  Kathy  (Stewart),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Collin  Andrew,  Feb.  12. 

Ropp,  Gerald  and  Bonnie  (Nauman),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  second  son,  Branson  Dale,  Feb.  6. 

Rupp,  Rick  and  Lisa  (Whitmire),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Dustin  Rae,  Mar.  25. 

Stutzman,  Ronald  Jay  and  Christine  A. 
(Benner),  Nokomis,  Fla.,  third  child,  second  son, 
Jay  Andrew,  Feb.  7. 

Tanner,  Shane  and  Kim  (Rupp),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Ariel  Marie,  Apr.  6. 

Wagler,  Norman  and  Carol  (Miller),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Evan  David,  Mar.  23. 

Witmer,  Marvin  and  Deb  (Drake),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Jill  Annette,  Mar.  31. 

Yoder,  Marvin  and  Rebecca,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Marissa  Nichole, 
Apr.  3.  (One  daughter  deceased.) 


Obituaries 


Albrecht,  Michael  J.,  son  of  Herb  and  Dor- 
othy (Jantzi),  Albrecht,  was  born  in  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  Mar.  31,  1974;  died  of  cystic  fibrosis  at 
his  home  in  Vassar,  Mich.,  Mar.  31,  1990;  aged 
16.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  2 brothers  (Donald 
and  David),  and  grandmothers  (Martha  Jantzi 
and  Katie  Albrecht).  He  was  a member  of 
Pineview  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  United  Methodist  Church  on 
Apr.  4,  in  charge  of  Luke  Yoder  and  Emery 
Helmuth;  interment  in  Pineview  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Bomberger,  Naomi  Miller,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Z.  and  Elizabeth  (Heisey)  Miller,  was 
born  in  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Mar.  5,  1910;  died 
at  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1990;  aged  79.  On 
June  22,  1933,  she  was  married  to  Homer  D. 
Bomberger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Velma  Weaver  and  Joann  Weaver), 
one  son  (John  Mark),  15  grandchildren,  and  12 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  New 
Haven  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Erb  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  12, 
in  charge  of  Richard  Herr,  Glenn  Kilmer,  Luke 
Martin,  and  Harold  Brenneman;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Cross,  Jastin  Lequia,  infant  child  of  Arley 
and  Krista  (Reynolds)  Cross,  was  born  at  Bryan, 
Ohio,  Feb.  3,  1990;  died  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mar. 
27;  aged  7 wks.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Zion  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  29,  in  charge 
of  Ellis  Croyle  and  Ross  Miller;  interment  in 
Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Violet  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Minnie  (Snyder)  Hamilton,  was 
born  in  Texas  on  Apr.  27,  1904;  died  at  Glendive 
(Mont.)  Community  Nursing  Home,  Apr.  3, 1990; 
aged  85.  On  Oct.  10,  1926,  she  was  married  to 
Edward  Hostetler,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
in  1984.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Robert,  George, 
Lyle,  and  Don),  2 daughters  (Mildred  Johnson 
and  Shirley  Yoder),  one  brother  (Eldon  Hamil- 
ton), 25  grandchildren,  and  33  great-grandchil- 
dren. Funeral  services  were  held  at  Red  Top 
Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  7,  in  charge  of  Fred 
Kanagy;  interment  at  the  Red  Top  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Kolb,  Emily  A.  Moyer,  daughter  of  Nathan- 
iel S.  and  Emma  S.  (Alderfer)  Moyer,  was  born 
at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Oct.  27,  1906;  died  at 
Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Homes,  Apr.  2, 1990; 
aged  83.  On  June  4,  1927,  she  was  married  to 
Elmer  G.  Kolb,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Shirley  M.  Lutz  and  Ruth  M. 
Graybill),  2 sons  (John  M.  and  David  M.),  13 
grandchildren,  11  great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Nathaniel  A.  Moyer),  and  one  sister 
(Ethel  A.  Moyer).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 


one  daughter  (Beatrice  M.).  She  was  a member 
of  Pottstown  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Souderton  Mennonite  Homes 
on  Apr.  5 and  at  Vincent  Mennonite  Church  on 
Apr.  6,  in  charge  of  Curtis  D.  Godshall,  Clayton 
L.  Swartzentruber,  C.  Ralph  Malin,  Norman  G. 
Kolb,  and  Richard  C.  Detweiler;  interment  in 
Vincent  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Tillman  Erb,  son  of  Galen  and  Carley 
Miller,  was  born  in  Williston,  N.Dak.,  July  12, 
1953;  died  in  a car  accident  near  Breman,  Ind., 
Feb.  18,  1990;  aged  36.  On  May  16,  1986,  he  was 
married  to  Shonne  Minegar,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  Eire  one  son  (Jason  M.),  2 sisters  (Marla 
Graber  and  Gretchen  Vascus),  and  3 brothers 
(M.  Scott,  Duane  L.,  and  Donald  R.).  He  was  a 
member  of  Southside  Fellowship.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Walley-Mills-Zimmerman  Fu- 
neral Home  on  Feb.  23,  in  charge  of  Pam 
Dintaman  and  Willard  Roth;  interment  in  Rice 
Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Katie  N.  Goshow,  daughter  of  John 
and  Katie  A.  (Nyce)  Goshow,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1896;  died  at 
Grandview  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Apr.  4, 
1990;  aged  94.  On  Oct.  20,  1917,  she  was  married 
to  Harry  B.  Moyer,  who  died  in  March  1940. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Elizabeth  G. 
Moyer),  one  son  (Carl  G.),  11  grandchildren,  and 
16  great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Linford  G.).  She  was  a 
member  of  Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  7,  in  charge 
of  Paul  M.  Lederach,  Russell  M.  Detweiier,  and 
Floyd  Hackman;  interment  in  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Rohrer,  Mary  R.  Mummau,  daughter  of 
Abram  W.  and  Mary  (Reist)  Mummaw,  was  born 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  22,  1898;  died  following 
a stroke  in  Lancaster  (Pa.)  General  Hospital, 
Feb.  8,  1990;  aged  81.  On  Feb.  6,  1923,  she  was 
married  to  J.  Norman  Rohrer,  who  died  in  1956. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Arlene  Feme  Nissley 
and  Dorothy  Jeanette  Kauffman),  8 grandchil- 
dren, one  foster  granddaughter,  16  great-grand- 
children, 4 foster  great-grandchildren,  and  3 
brothers  (Levi  R.,  Paul  R.,  and  Abram  R. 
Mummau).  Abram  died  the  following  day.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  3 children  (John 
Norman,  Mary  Elizabeth  Redcay,  and  Kathryn 
Jane).  She  was  a member  of  Erisman  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  12,  in  charge  of  Howard  Witmer,  Chester 
Kurtz,  Norman  Shenk,  and  Andrew  Miller;  in- 
terment in  Erisman  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Hannah  Unternahrer,  daughter  of 
Christian  and  Anna  (Rediger)  Unternahrer,  was 
born  in  Barkfelden,  Germany,  on  Feb.  3,  1902; 
died  at  Parkview  Home,  Wayland,  Iowa,  Mar.  31, 
1990;  aged  88.  On  Dec.  20, 1928,  she  was  married 
to  Jacob  R.  Roth,  who  died  on  Sept.  9,  1978. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Anna  Mae  Roth, 
Eldora  Boshart,  and  Alice  Wyse),  2 sons  (Donald 
R.  and  Urban  J.),  16  grandchildren,  20  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  brother  (Noah).  She  was 
a member  of  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  2,  in 
charge  of  Dean  Swartzendruber;  interment  in 
Sugar  Creek  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Norman  D.,  son  of  Noah  and  Lola 
(Sharp)  Roth,  was  born  in  Oregon  City,  Oreg., 
Oct.  27,  1938;  died  of  lymphomatic  leukemia,  at 
University  Hospital,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Jan.  17, 
1990;  aged  51.  On  Dec.  12,  1958,  he  was  married 
to  Janice  Birkey,  who  died  on  June  20,  1987.  He 
later  married  Sharon  Hall,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Ronald,  Robert,  and  Nich- 
olas), one  daughter  (Debra),  an  adopted  daugh- 
ter (Cindy),  3 grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Stephen),  and  one  sister  (Virginia  Swartz- 
endruber). Funeral  services  were  held  at  Zion 
Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  22,  in  charge  of 
Maynard  Headings. 


Slabach,  Daniel  J.,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  July  30,  1906;  died  at  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Memorial  Hospital,  Jan.  24,  1990;  aged  83. 
On  Oct.  7,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Amelia 
Graber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 
daughters  (Martha  Weirich,  Fannie  Melton, 
Ruby  Hochstedler,  Betty  Miller,  Jean  Matteson, 
and  Fran  Bingamon),  3 sons  (Daniel,  Jr.,  Mervin, 
and  J.  Leroy),  26  grandchildren,  8 stepgrand- 
children,  24  great-grandchildren,  2 step-great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Mary  Ann  Good),  and 
6 brothers  (Roman,  Bill,  Abner,  Fred,  Joe,  and 
Ervin).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister 
and  one  brother.  He  was  a member  of  Benton 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  28. 

Thaler,  Fannie  May  Bender,  daughter  of 
Daniel  S.  and  Catherine  (Stauffer)  Bender,  was 
born  Sept.  12,  1908;  died  at  Cambridge  (Ont.) 
Memorial  Hospital,  Apr.  5,  1990;  aged  81.  She 
was  married  to  Nicholas  Steinman,  who  died  in 
1959.  She  was  later  married  to  Harry  W.  Thaler, 
who  died  in  1981.  Surviving  are  one  stepdaugh- 
ter (Evon  Walker),  3 grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  First 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Fairview  Centre,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  on  Apr.  9, 
in  charge  of  Brice  Balmer  and  Ann  Weber 
Becker;  interment  in  First  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 

3- 4 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
May  4-5 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  assembly.  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  May  4-6 

Franconia  Conference  spring  assembly,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  May  5 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference,  May  5-6 
Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
May  12 

Mennonite  Church  Historical  Committee,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
15-16 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  commencement,  Irwin,  Ohio,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  19 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  1 

North  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn., 
June  1-3 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June 

4- 5 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  June  7-9 

Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  8-9 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Salem,  Oreg.,  June  14-16 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Salem,  Oreg.,  June 
15-17 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
June  21-23 

Southwest  Conference  and  Pacific  District  joint  midyear  meet- 
ing, Reedley,  Calif.,  June  21-24 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  assembly,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  July 

5- 8 

Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  13-14 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
July  18-19 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Nicaragua  outlook:  good  for  Catholics, 
evangelicals  worried 

As  a Roman  Catholic  president  took  office 
recently  in  Nicaragua,  Catholic  church  offi- 
cials are  confident  that  relations  with  the  new 
government  will  be  healthy  and  mutually 
respectful.  Some  evangelical  Christians, 
however,  are  worried  that  the  new  church- 
state  relationship  will  be  too  cozy. 

After  a decade  of  stormy  relations  be- 
tween the  leftist  Sandinista  government 
and  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
election  of  Violeta  Chamorro  signals  the 
beginning  of  a new  era.  Chamorro,  the 
candidate  of  a broad  opposition  coalition, 
is  a devout  Catholic  aristocrat.  For  years 
she  has  maintained  a close  friendship  with 
Cardinal  Miguel  Obando  y Bravo  of  Mana- 
gua. 

Chamorro’s  victory  has  left  some  evan- 
gelicals worried  about  a return  to  the  days 
of  discrimination  against  non-Catholics. 
Many  older  Nicaraguan  evangelicals  can 
tell  stories  about  worship  services  being 
disrupted  by  stone-throwing  Catholic 
mobs,  often  led  by  a priest. 


Violent  attacks  on  evangelicals 
reported  in  Mexico  City 

Attacks  on  evangelicals  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  Mexico  have  spread  from  rural 
areas  into  Mexico  City  in  recent  weeks, 
including  an  incident  in  which  a prayer 
meeting  was  violently  broken  up  by  a mob 
around  midnight.  Evangelicals  have  been 
targeting  Mexico  City  for  their  outreach 
efforts  in  recent  years  after  a survey  found 
that  just  over  one  percent  of  the  20  million 
people  in  the  city  are  Protestants.  A book 
titled  Power  for  Living,  written  by  U.S. 
charismatic  author  Jamie  Buckingham,  has 
stirred  the  wrath  of  Mexican  Catholic  lead- 
ers as  a result  of  a media  campaign  offering 
copies  at  no  charge  to  those  requesting  it. 
The  campaign  has  resulted  in  more  than 
one  million  requests  for  the  book. 


Jews  protest  amid  reports  of  growing 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union 

A former  Soviet  prisoner  of  conscience 
led  hundreds  of  Jewish  protesters  in  a 
demonstration  in  New  York  demanding 
that  Soviet  authorities  take  action  against 
widespread  anti-Semitism  reported  to  be 
surfacing  in  the  wake  of  glasnost  (open- 
ness). The  call  was  echoed  the  next  day  by 
other  internationally  prominent  U.S.  Jew- 
ish leaders.  Both  groups  described  Soviet 
Jews  worried  for  their  lives  amid  rumors 
of  threatened  pogroms,  and  they  called  for 


Soviet  action.  “Tomorrow  may  be  too 
late,”  and  “The  time  to  act  is  now,”  they 
said. 

Perestroika  (restructuring)  and  glasnost 
have  made  “positive  changes  for  Jews,” 
according  to  Arthur  Schneier,  head  of  the 
Appeal  of  Conscience  Foundation,  which 
works  for  religious  freedom  in  communist 
countries.  But  he  claimed  that,  ironically, 
“the  democratization  of  the  Soviet  system 
has  released  dark  sinister  forces”  who  use 
Jews  as  scapegoats  for  economic  ills. 
“Moscow  can  no  longer  push  a button  and 
get  an  immediate  response  from  local  po- 
litical officials,”  he  explained. 


Hong  Kong  groups  quiz  China  official 
on  treatment  of  church  leaders 

Protestant  and  Catholic  church  leaders 
raised  concern  over  the  prosecution  of 
Christians  in  China  during  the  recent  visit 
of  Chinese  government  officials  to  Hong 
Kong,  but  local  church  leaders  said  the 
Chinese  replies  were  “far  from  satisfac- 
tory.” Heyward  Wong,  general  secretary  of 
Hong  Kong  Christian  Council,  reported 
that  they  denied  any  arrest  of  Christians 
in  China,  although  the  incidents  were 
widely  reported  in  local  media.  Hong  Kong, 
a British  colony,  will  be  governed  by  China 
starting  in  1997.  Fears  among  local 
churches  have  grown  dramatically  since 
last  year’s  Tiananmen  massacre  that  they, 
like  their  counterparts  in  China,  may  have 
to  face  state  oppressions  after  1997. 


Catholic  bishops  warn  of 
proselytizing  efforts  of  ‘sects’ 

The  30  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of 
northwestern  Mexico  and  California  have 
issued  a pastoral  letter  to  “put  the  Chris- 
tian faithful  on  the  alert”  to  proselytizing 
efforts  directed  at  Hispanic  Catholics  by 
“sects.”  The  letter  describes  sects  as 
“those  religious  organizations,  founded  in 
the  past  century,  which  have  grown  pro- 
gressively stronger  and  which  reject  or 
directly  oppose  the  historical  churches.”  It 
makes  specific  reference  to  the  Mormons, 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  Seventh-Day  Adven- 
tists, and  Pentecostals. 

Factors  that  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  sects  in  Hispanic  Catholic  com- 
munities include  a lack  of  pastoral  care  and 
religious  formation  and  a “poor  experience 
of  God”  among  some  Hispanics  “due  to  a 
merely  ritualistic  worship  which  is  not  in 
touch  with  the  present  world,”  the  pastoral 
says.  As  ways  of  responding  to  missionary 
efforts  directed  at  Hispanic  Catholics,  the 
pastoral  calls  on  clergy  and  lay  leaders  to 
make  better  use  of  mass  media,  promoting 
door-to-door  home  visits,  and  increasing 
the  church’s  pastoral  activity  in  rural  areas, 


outlying  sections  of  large  cities,  and  among 
immigrants. 

Some  people  have  left  the  Catholic 
Church  “because  they  have  been  confused 
by  well-intentioned  proselytizers  who  were 
themselves  misinformed  about  Catholic 
belief  and  practices,”  the  pastoral  letter 
says.  “Nothing  about  Catholic  teaching 
and  practice  is  wrong  or  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures,  but  when  improperly  explained 
or  misunderstood,  it  might  seem  to  be  so.” 


Lutheran  task  force  on  abortion 
tries  to  find  middle  ground 

A task  force  commissioned  to  find  a 
consensus  on  abortion  for  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  eliminated 
extreme  positions  from  consideration  after 
meeting  for  the  second  time.  “Nobody  here 
is  saying  that  every  fertilized  egg  has  an 
absolute  right  to  be  born,”  said  Ted 
Steege,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  task  force. 
“Nobody  is  saying  that  every  woman  has 
an  absolute  right  to  do  what  she  wants  with 
her  pregnancy.  We  are  in  the  middle.  We 
are  all  recognizing  the  complexity  and 
difficulty  of  it.” 

The  15-member  task  force  is  sorting 
through  a series  of  questions  raised  by 
scriptural,  historical,  Lutheran,  and  social 
perspectives  on  abortion.  Participants  in 
the  group  represent  a wide  range  of  posi- 
tions on  the  controversial  issue. 

Another  leader  of  the  task  force,  Lorrie 
Ellis  of  Centerville,  Ohio,  said  the  mem- 
bers struggled  to  keep  discussions  open 
and  fair.  The  group  has  the  job  of  creating 
a policy  statement  that  avoids  “simplistic 
labeling”  but  one  with  which  the  whole 
church  can  live.  The  statement  will  not  be 
a compromise  position,  said  Ellis,  but  one 
that  allows  for  diversity. 


Ground  broken  for  controversial  new 
convent  near  Auschwitz 

A Roman  Catholic  leader  joined  with  a 
representative  of  the  Polish  government 
recently  in  breaking  ground  for  a new 
convent  for  a group  of  Carmelite  nuns  now 
living  at  the  site  of  the  Auschwitz  concen- 
tration camp  during  World  War  II.  The 
ceremonial  gestures  by  Cardinal  Fran- 
ciszek  Macharski  and  Jacek  Ambroziak,  a 
representative  of  Prime  Minister  Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki,  took  place  almost  three  years 
to  the  day  after  Macharski  and  three  other 
European  cardinals  signed  an  agreement 
pledging  to  have  the  convent  relocated  by 
the  end  of  February  1989.  The  presence  of 
nuns  at  the  site  has  been  a source  of 
controversy  between  Catholics,  who  failed 
to  meet  the  deadline,  and  Jews,  who  be- 
lieve that  Auschwitz  should  be  free  of  any 
sectarian  structures. 
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Media  wise  and  otherwise 


F OR  MORE  THAN  FOUR  centuries  people  in  our 
tradition  have  held  unpopular  opinions  on  impor- 
tant subjects.  This  minority  view  has  made  us 
stand  out,  especially  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency. But  the  world  is  always  with  us.  Culture 
is  seductive,  as  Calvin  Redekop  has  said  it. 

Knowing  this,  our  leaders  inveigh  on  occasion 
against  popular  cultural  expressions.  John  Funk 
did  it  in  the  Herald  of  Truth.  “Throw  away  your 
novels,”  he  wrote.  My  father  worried  about  the 
influence  of  newspaper  comics.  Various  Menno- 
nite  conferences  took  actions  against  the  radio 
and  later  television. 

The  recent  Church  Member  Profile  II  which  as- 
sessed the  convictions  and  practices  of  some 
3,000  members  of  five  Mennonite-related  groups 
included  a set  of  questions  on  the  use  of  the 
popular  media.  How  many  hours  a day,  respon- 
dents were  asked,  do  they  spend  with  television, 
radio,  recorded  music,  videocassettes,  newspa- 
pers and  magazines,  and  books?  Perhaps  now 
we  could  find  out  whether  television  is 
corrupting  our  convictions  about  peace,  justice, 
and  holy  living. 

This  section  of  the  research  was  analyzed  by 
Cheryl  J.  Elliott  in  a report  presented  recently 
to  the  Council  on  Church  and  Media.  The  gist  of 
the  report  is  that  whether  Mennonites  spend  sig- 
nificant time  viewing  television  does  not  appear 
to  be  closely  related  to  our  convictions  about 
and  practice  of  Mennonite  principles  as  mea- 
sured by  Church  Member  Profile  II.  “Almost  all 
of  the  relationships  examined  were  fairly  weak,” 
wrote  Elliott.  “This  means  that  though  some  con- 
nection exists  between  the  variables,  media  do 
not  appear  to  play  a strong  role  in  determining 
how  Mennonites  and  Brethren  will  think  about 
the  issues  considered”  (pp.  1-2).  Television  is 
only  one  cultural  influence  upon  us. 

For  example,  Elliott  sought  to  discover 
whether  persons  who  emphasize  visual  media 
will  have  different  opinions  from  those  who  read 
instead.  “Some  differences  exist  between  print- 
and  visually-oriented  respondents,  but  the 
amount  of  variation  depends  on  the  issue.  An  ex- 
ception was  heavy  video  viewers.  These  tended 
to  stand  out  from  the  rest”  (p.  11). 

As  an  illustration  of  the  point  above,  Elliott 
found  that  more  heavy  readers  of  magazines  and 
newspapers  among  the  sample  drink  alcoholic 
beverages  regularly  than  heavy  viewers  of  televi- 
sion: 33  percent  for  readers  as  against  24.5  per- 


cent for  television.  So  we  need  to  be  concerned 
not  only  about  the  message  of  television,  but 
about  the  total  message  of  our  culture.  Yet 
television  is  the  most  pervasive  communication 
phenomenon  of  our  time  and  deserves  continued 
scrutiny. 

Such  scrutiny  was  part  of  the  agenda  of  Reli- 
gious Communication  Congress  90,  an  assembly 
which  convened  in  Nashville  the  week  after  Eas- 
ter. Among  the  speakers  was  television  journal- 
ist Bill  Moyers.  Moyers  played  down  the 
significance  of  his  role.  “Journalists  are  just 
beachcombers,”  he  said. 

Yet  he  acknowledged  that  TV  can  do  some 
things  marvelously.  It  can  mediate  experiences 
from  continents  far  away  so  that  we  almost  imag- 
ine we  are  there.  The  trouble,  he  said,  is  a 
“shortage  of  televisionaries.”  There  are  too  few 
people  who  go  after  the  real  story.  The  biggest 
story  of  the  century,  he  said,  is  the  struggle  to 
define  what  is  spiritual.  This  story  does  not  inter- 
est the  average  TV  producer. 

The  cultural  imperialism  of  TV  was  high- 
lighted in  a seminar  at  the  congress  led  by 
George  Conklin.  He  showed  how  electronic  tech- 
nology makes  possible  worldwide  marketing  of 
products  and  entertainment  which  threaten  local 
foods  and  cultural  life.  In  Korea  he  saw  promo- 
tion of  Frosted  Flakes  in  place  of  traditional 
breakfast  food.  In  Samoa,  where  for  generations 
babies  have  gone  without,  mothers  were  falling 
for  disposable  diapers.  In  other  areas  where  peo- 
ple have  passed  on  their  traditions  by  dances 
and  stories,  many  are  now  watching  Dallas. 

Kate  Adie  of  the  BBC,  the  last  Western  jour- 
nalist to  leave  Tiananmen  Square  at  the  time  of 
the  massacre,  also  faulted  television  for  its  bias 
in  favor  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  And  she  con- 
fessed that  with  the  best  of  intentions,  TV  can- 
not bring  the  full  story.  It  could  not  catch  and 
convey  the  horror  of  that  massacre. 

There  are,  after  all,  limitations  to  mediated  ex- 
perience. If  you  want  to  get  your  message 
through,  go  directly.  As  we  read  in  John  1:14, 
“The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us 
(and  we  beheld  his  glory  . . .).” 

In  the  tradition  of  that  mission,  Christians 
gather  from  time  to  time  for  the  worship  of  God 
and  to  take  counsel  with  one  another  about  the 
state  of  the  world  and  the  state  of  their  souls. 
Nothing  in  the  media  can  take  the  place  of  this 
direct  experience. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Tantur,  on  the  way  to 

Bethlehem 


by  Daniel  Hertzler 


J ERUSALEM  I KNOW  and  Bethlehem  I know. 

But  who  are  you?  This  was  my  reaction  to  Tan- 
tur when  I first  visited  there  during  a tour  of  Is- 
rael in  1974. 

The  meaning  and  significance  of  Tantur  did 
not  became  clear  to  me  until  I went  again  for  a 
seminar  called  “Christian  Witness  in  the  Holy 
Land,”  February  19-28,  1990.  This  is  an  account 
of  that  experience,  with  some  of  the  things  I 
learned  about  life  in  Israel  and  the  West  Bank 
during  a brief  10  days. 

Tantur  means  “hilltop,”  said  Thomas 
Stransky,  rector  of  the  ecumenical  institute  at 
that  location.  And  so  it  is.  From  the  roof  of  the 
institute  building,  one  can  view  Jerusalem  to  the 
north,  the  hills  of  Judea  to  the  east,  and  across 
the  southern  horizon,  three  Christian-Muslim  vil- 
lages: Beit  Jala  (House  of  the  Donkey’s  Back), 
Bethlehem  (House  of  Bread),  and  Beit  Sahour 
(House  of  Watching).  This  last  is  near  the  tradi- 
tional shepherds’  fields  of  Luke  2. 

These  three,  said  Stransky,  comprise  essen- 
tially the  Christian  population  of  the  West  Bank. 
All  the  rest  are  Muslims.  The  West  Bank  (west 


of  the  Jordan  River)  is  a Palestinian  entity 
which  was  part  of  Jordan  before  the  1967  war. 
Since  then  it  is  occupied  by  Israel,  but  the  Pales- 
tinians are  calling  for  the  opportunity  to  have 
their  own  state. 

When  you  look  west  from  Tantur  you  see  the 
Jewish  settlement  of  Gilo.  This  is  one  of  the 
complicating  factors  of  life  in  the  West  Bank. 
Jewish  settlements  have  appeared  on  land  taken 
from  Palestinians,  and  this  makes  all  parties 
tense.  Indeed,  tension  is  a common  characteris- 
tic of  life  in  the  Holy  Land,  labelled  by  Naim 
Ateek  as  “Israel-Palestine”  in  an  effort  to  repre- 
sent both  groups  who  believe  they  have  a stake 
in  it.  The  total  extent  of  this  country  is  some- 
thing like  60  miles  from  Jericho  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  and  140  miles  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 
A small  area  burdened  by  conflicting  memories. 

The  site  of  Tantur  represents  the  memories. 

As  Stransky  reported  it,  women  of  Bethlehem 
have  had  a tradition  that  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  had  her  first  labor  pains  at  Tantur.  So 
pregnant  women  would  come  to  Tantur  to  say 
prayers  for  a safe  delivery. 


The  whole  area  was  a place  for  pilgrims,  and 
the  pilgrimage  became  violent  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  In  1099  Baldwin  was  crowned  king  in 
Bethlehem  after  driving  out  the  Muslims.  In 
1110  a kind  of  religious  community  came  to- 
gether at  Tantur  in  an  effort  to  heal  instead  of 
kill,  and  a hospital  was  built. 

Among  other  doubtful  accomplishments  of  the 
Crusades  was  the  final  separation  of  the  Eastern 
(Greek)  Church  from  the  Western  (Roman) 
Church.  In  less  than  100  years  the  Crusaders 
were  driven  out  by  the  Muslims,  and  all  of  the 
Christian  homes  and  sites  between  Bethlehem 
and  Jerusalem  were  destroyed. 

Little  is  known  about  this  area  from  then  until 
the  19th  century  when  Catholic  and  Protestant 
missionaries  began  to  arrive,  after  the  collapse 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Franz  Joseph,  the  em- 


The Israelis,  who  have 
historically  been  subject  to 
abuse,  seem  to  have  become 
abusers. 


peror  of  Austria-Hungary,  wanted  a foothold  in 
the  area.  So  in  the  1840s,  he  bought  the  hilltop 
and  built  a hospital  for  the  poor.  This,  too,  went 
down  when  the  Austria-Hungary  empire  col- 
lapsed. 

Then  Tantur  was  built  in  the  1970s  as  an  ef- 
fort to  do  another  kind  of  healing — to  bring  peo- 
ple together  from  different  backgrounds  and 
convictions.  It  was  to  be  a place  “where  no  one 
is  second  rate  and  there  can  be  singing,  prayer, 
dialogue.”  The  Vatican  bought  the  property,  but 
it  was  understood  that  it  was  not  to  belong  to 
any  one  group.  It  would  be  a Christian  place, 
but  there  should  also  be  dialogue  with  Jews  and 
Muslims. 

When  I received  notice  of  the  seminar  “Chris- 
tian Witness  in  the  Holy  Land,”  I thought  it  was 
something  I would  like  to  do  because  it  offered 
more  than  touring  and  geography.  Now  I enjoy 
geography  and  touring,  but  I had  “done”  the 
Holy  Land  once  before.  The  program  offered 
presentations  about  the  Bible  and  about  “the 
situation”  along  with  a modest  amount  of  touring. 

What  we  received  were  lectures  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Muslim  com- 
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munities,  Bible  studies  by  New  Testament 
scholar  Kenneth  E.  Bailey,  and  tours  of  the  adja- 
cent areas  and  as  far  away  as  Galilee  and  Ma- 
sada. After  10  days  of  this,  none  of  us  would 
have  wanted  to  say  we  were  less  confused  about 
the  role  of  religion  in  the  Holy  Land.  But  we  cer- 
tainly had  more  information  and  understanding 
of  the  dilemmas  faced  by  people  on  either  side 
of  the  various  lines. 

Softens  the  harshness.  The  stage  was  set  by 
an  early  lecture  from  Thomas  Stransky  on  the 
“Political  and  Religious  Situation  in  the  Holy 
Land.”  He  asked,  “How  endure  living  here?” 
and  urged  that  one  must  “accept  the  complexity. 
If  anything  can  happen  it  probably  will.  The 
hardest  temptation  is  the  temptation  to  choose 
sides  too  quickly.  There  are  faces  behind  the  19- 
year-old  soldiers  chasing  kids  with  a machine 
gun  and  behind  the  kids  themselves.  The  more 
you  know  the  faces  the  more  it  softens  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  generalities.” 

Yet  the  generalities  are  real.  The  lines  have 
been  drawn  over  generations  and  centuries.  Mil- 
lenniums even.  People  in  the  Middle  East  have 
long  memories.  In  the  villages  they  speak  casu- 
ally of  events  that  took  place  there  several  centu- 
ries ago.  Many,  it  would  appear,  have  gotten 
trapped  in  their  memories. 

Not  only  is  there  tension  between  peoples,  cul- 
tures, and  religions.  Within  the  Christian  church 
itself,  there  are  parochial  opinions  and  jurisdic- 
tions. Five  different  Christian  groups  control  sec- 
tions of  the  traditional  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  And  in  Bethlehem  the 
Greek  Orthodox  have  the  Church  of  the  Nativ- 
ity, but  the  Franciscans  built  a church  of  St. 
Catherine  right  beside  it  50  years  ago.  So  at  the 
traditional  site  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  there  is  Christian  rivalry. 

Thus,  it  was  some  comfort  to  have  as  a promi- 
nent feature  of  the  seminar  four  lectures  by  Ken- 
neth E.  Bailey,  a New  Testament  scholar  in 
residence  at  Tantur.  Bailey  came  first  to  the 
Middle  East  as  a boy  of  four,  speaks  Arabic, 
and  has  observed  the  life  of  the  Palestinian  peas- 
ants. This  background  serves  him  in  good  stead 
in  biblical  interpretation.  He  gave  four  lectures: 
one  on  the  Magnificat,  one  on  Jesus’  experience 
in  Nazareth  from  Luke  4,  one  on  Zacchaeus,  and 
one  on  Luke  15. 

Bailey  has  analyzed  the  Magnificat  from  a po- 
etic standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
source.  Scholars  have  pointed  out  that  the  Mag- 
nificat draws  on  the  Song  of  Hannah  in  1 Sam- 
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uel  2.  But  Bailey  indicated  that  it  passes 
through  Hannah’s  song  to  the  Song  of  the  Sea  in 
Exodus  15.  And,  said  Bailey,  a line  in  Mary’s 
poem  which  would  have  completed  the  poetic 
pattern  by  calling  for  vengeance  is  simply  miss- 
ing. “In  this  omission,”  said  Bailey,  “is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  gospel.” 

He  found  a similar  poetic  omission  in  Jesus’ 
reading  from  Isaiah  61  as  reported  in  Luke  4. 
Isaiah  61:2b — “the  day  of  vengeance  of  our 
God” — is  missing  from  what  Jesus  read.  We  are 
well  aware  that  Jesus  in  his  life  and  death  re- 
fused to  support  the  nationalistic  aspirations  of 
his  fellow  Jews.  But  I had  not  considered  that 
he  may  have  learned  this  from  his  mother. 
(Bailey’s  scholarship  is  represented  in  a double 
volume,  Poet  and  Peasant  and  Through  Peasant 
Eyes,  Eerdmans,  1983,  $15.95.) 

Troubled  us.  We  took  some  heart  from 
Bailey’s  Bible  studies  while  we  pondered  the 
checkered  past  and  troubled  present  of  the  land 
of  Palestine.  Numbers  of  our  experiences  there 
troubled  us.  We  wondered  that  the  Israelis,  who 
have  historically  been  subject  to  abuse,  seem  to 
have  become  abusers. 

We  were  told,  for  example,  that  the  Israeli 
army  has  1,200  laws  for  use  in  the  occupied 
West  Bank  (or  is  it  1,300?),  and  we  got  the  im- 
pression that  they  may  be  applied  at  will,  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  Some  of  our  group 
visited  a hospital  in  Gaza  and  saw  the  effects  of 
rubber  bullets  (actually  steel-covered  rubber).  Is 
it  really  necessary  to  use  such  fire  power  against 
boys  who  throw  stones? 

We  witnessed  a military  roadblock  in  front  of 
Tantur  one  morning.  Traffic  from  Bethlehem 
was  stalled,  and  the  Tantur  kitchen  workers  had 
to  walk  to  work  in  order  to  prepare  breakfast  for 
us.  We  listened  to  the  bitterness  of  Palestinian 
students  over  the  closing  of  the  universities. 
(Since  I returned,  I have  read  that  these  were  to 
be  opened.) 

There  are  those  who  have  ideas  about  how  to 
solve  the  religious  and  political  deadlock  in  the 
Holy  Land,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  in 
power.  The  government  of  Israel  is  so  democrati- 
cally representative  as  to  be  paralyzed.  It  re- 
cently “fell”  and  there  was  no  clear  prediction 
when  it  would  be  possible  to  organize  again. 

The  aspirations  and  insecurities  of  people  in 
the  Holy  Land  come  to  focus  on  Jerusalem. 

From  1948  to  1967  it  was  politically  divided. 

Since  1967  East  Jerusalem  is  occupied  by  Israel. 
For  centuries  the  “Old  City”  has  been  divided 
into  four  distinct  quarters:  the  Christian, 

Muslim,  Jewish,  and  Armenian  quarters.  It  is  my 
impression  that  no  one  from  any  of  these  quar- 
ters would  venture  to  live  in  a quarter  represent- 
ing a different  religious-ethnic  identity  than  his 
own.  And  none  is  satisfied  to  have  the  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  someone  else. 

As  a Muslim  professor,  N.  Nazzal,  told  our 
seminar  group,  a young  Muslim  was  asked 


whether  the  Israeli  occupation  of  Jerusalem  is 
the  will  of  God.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “because  we 
were  not  as  faithful  as  we  should  have  been.  To 
gain  Jerusalem,  we  will  have  to  be  better 
Muslims.” 

On  an  afternoon  when  I was  wandering  alone 
in  Jerusalem,  I saw  the  Jews  praying  at  the 
Western  Wall  of  the  Temple  area;  that  is  as 
close  as  they  can  religiously  get  to  the  Temple 
site.  Then  I heard  the  Muslim  call  to  prayer 
over  a loud  speaker  from  the  top  of  the  mount. 
And  I thought  to  myself  that  this  sound  of  a dif- 
ferent faith  must  surely  get  the  Jews  in  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.  Yet  the  Muslims  are  not  satis- 
fied either,  for  all  of  Jerusalem  is  considered 
holy  to  them,  not  just  the  Temple  mount. 

Professor  Nazzal,  who  grew  up  in  Jerusalem 
but  now  is  prohibited  from  living  there,  told  us, 


Religion  and  politics  cling 
together  in  this  land  like  iron 
filings  to  a magnet. 

“I  cannot  foresee  a solution  to  Jerusalem  if  the 
Israelis  insist  the  city  become  exclusively  Jew- 
ish. I can  see  a united  city  where  all  people  feel 
good  about  living  there.  The  city  of  Jerusalem 
was  in  Arab  hands  for  centuries,  but  they  did 
not  make  it  a political  center.  It  cannot  be  a po- 
litical center.  It  is  a spiritual  center.” 

He  added,  “If  Palestinians  are  united  on  any- 
thing it  is  that  Muslims  and  Christians  are  des- 
tined to  live  here.  Now  we  are  coming  to  believe 
that  Jews  also  are  destined  to  live  here.  I hope 
and  pray  this  may  come  about.” 

To  separate  religion  and  politics  in  an  area 
where  the  two  seem  to  cling  together  like  iron  fil- 
ings to  a magnet  is  almost  more  than  I can  envi- 
sion. However,  Thomas  Stransky  had  told  us 
that  historically  Jews,  Christians,  and  Muslims 
lived  in  the  Middle  East  in  relative  peace.  He 
also  said  that  since  the  middle  of  the  century, 
persons  of  that  area  “have  had  trouble  trusting 
anything  said  by  people  from  the  West.  They 
have  long  since  given  up  believing  anything  said 
by  Britain  or  its  successors.” 

Complexity  upon  complexity.  And  so  in  Pal- 
estine, complexity  is  piled  upon  complexity.  Peo- 
ple struggle  with  one  another  for  the  opportunity 
to  develop  their  resources  and  feed  their  fami- 
lies. It  does  appear  that  power  politics  from  Eu- 
rope and  America,  going  back  to  the  Crusades 
of  the  11th  century,  have  consistently  made  con- 
ditions worse  rather  than  better. 

Could  it  be  that  a time  will  come  when  the 
powers  will  get  out  and  permit  these  suffering 
people  to  resolve  the  problems  on  their  own?  Or 
are  they  doomed  to  serve  as  a model  of  how  the 
peoples  of  the  world  struggle  when  cooperation 
would  be  better  for  all  involved? 
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MAY  IS  MENTAL  HEALTH  MONTH 


Where  are  the 

by  Karen  Jantzi 

W HERE  ARE  the  Mennonites?  It  was  not  the 
type  of  comment  I expected  to  hear  after  the 
warm  reception  I had  been  given.  I was  making 
a presentation  at  a conference  on  congregational 
responses  to  chronic  mental  illness.  People  from 
across  the  United  States  had  traveled  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  learn  more  about  ways  they 
could  be  involved. 

My  invitation  was  a result  of  the  reputation 
Mennonites  had  as  persons  who  had  influenced 
the  care  of  those  with  mental  illness.  We  were 
held  up  as  a model  of  Christian  concern.  I strug- 


We hide  behind  our  lack  of 
professional  knowledge,  shrug 
our  shoulders,  and  say,  ‘What 
can  we  do?’ 


gled  with  a mixture  of  pride  and  embarrassment 
when  others  spoke  of  our  achievements. 

Then  someone  repeated  a comment  that  had 
been  made  by  another  presenter.  “I’ve  heard  so 
much  about  the  Mennonites  and  what  they  are 
doing,  but  where  are  the  Mennonites?  Why 
aren’t  more  of  them  here?” 


Karen  Jantzi,  Schwenksville,  Pa.,  is  a psychiatric  nurse  and 
the  part-time  mental  health  advocate  for  Franconia 
Conference. 


Resources 

There  are  resources  available  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
becoming  involved  with  the  problems  of  the  mentally  ill. 

•National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  III,  1901  N.  Fort  Myer  Dr., 
Suite  500,  Arlington,  VA  22209.  It  was  organized  by  parents  who  saw 
the  need  for  political  and  social  changes  in  the  way  we  deal  with 
mental  illness.  They  now  have  a Religious  Outreach  Network  which 
helps  congregations  respond  more  effectively. 

• Pathways  to  Promise,  5400  Arsenal  St.,  MS  223,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63139.  It  is  an  interfaith  task  force  started  by  the  American  Lutheran 
Church.  It  is  a resource  clearinghouse  for  congregational  efforts  in 
the  area  of  serious  mental  illness  and  can  supply  names  and 
addresses  of  programs  across  the  United  States. 

• Mennonite  Health  Services,  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501.  It  has  an 
Awareness  and  Education  Program  working  at  long-range  strategies 
to  provide  congregational  support  for  prolonged  mental  illness.  In 
the  meantime,  it  will  help  people  locate  resources  which  will  be 
helpful  to  them.  It  has  a list  of  programs,  professionals,  and  mental 
health  centers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


Indeed,  where  are  we?  This  question  echoes 
my  own  concern  as  I struggle  to  bring  mental  ill- 
ness into  the  consciousness  of  the  church. 

It  was  the  involvement  of  Mennonite  conscien- 
tious objectors  to  war  that  started  the  first  Men- 
nonite mental  health  centers.  These  people  were 
not  trained  mental  health  professionals.  They 
did  not  have  degrees  in  human  services,  psychol- 
ogy, social  work.  They  were  not  doctors,  nurses, 
psychologists,  social  workers,  or  case  workers. 
Some  were  not  high  school  graduates.  It  did  not 
take  special  training  or  degrees  for  them  to  see 
an  injustice  and  work  to  change  it. 


Changed  our  attitudes.  Forty  years  have 
passed,  and  we  have  changed  our  attitudes  and 
involvements.  We  have  decided  that  the  care  of 
“those  kinds  of  people”  belongs  in  the  hands  of 
the  trained,  the  professionals.  We  hide  behind 
our  lack  of  professional  knowledge,  raise  our 
hands,  shrug  our  shoulders,  and  say,  “What  can 
we  do?” 

As  a result  of  these  attitudes,  families  and  per- 
sons experiencing  mental  illness  feel  condemned 
and  become  isolated  from  the  congregation.  In 
my  work  with  congregations,  pastors,  and  fami- 
lies, I have  heard  the  pain  and  loneliness  as  they 
tell  their  stories. 

“If  I had  a broken  leg,  people  would  be  com- 
ing to  see  me  and  help  me.  But  no  one  wants  to 
be  around  you  when  you  are  depressed.” 

“I  am  afraid  that  when  I die,  no  one  will  re- 
member my  daughter.  She’s  been  in  the  state 
hospital  for  20  years.” 

“I  stopped  expecting  anything  from  my  congre- 
gation or  my  pastor.  They  just  didn’t  want  to 
know  what  was  happening.  They  just  didn’t 
care.” 

“I  prayed  for  my  son  to  be  healed.  I cried  and 
begged  God.  When  it  didn’t  happen,  they  told 
me  I didn’t  have  enough  faith,  or  maybe  I hadn’t 
confessed  and  truly  repented  of  my  sins.” 


Where  should  we  be?  Where  are  the  Men- 
nonites? Where  should  we  be?  There  are  some 
aspects  of  care  that  rightfully  belong  in  the 
hands  of  trained  professionals.  There  is  also 
much  that  professionals  cannot  do.  They  are  lim- 
ited by  time,  energy,  laws.  The  community  of 
Christ  has  an  injunction  to  care  for  the  poor,  the 
outcast,  the  needy,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the 
homeless,  and  the  stranger.  God’s  people  are  to 
be  recognized  by  their  acts  of  love  and  concern, 
acts  of  community  that  reflect  the  compassion  of 
Christ.  How  does  the  church  translate  this  corn- 
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mand  into  action  for  those  with  mental  illness? 

Congregations  can  start  outreach  programs  or 
homeless  shelters.  They  can  open  their  buildings 
or  go  to  the  places  where  the  people  live. 

An  effort  called  7-2-9  Club  is  an  outreach  min- 
istry of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Washington.  Patients  from  the  public 
psychiatric  hospital,  persons  living  in  community 
residential  programs,  and  volunteers  from  the 
congregation  meet  together  every  Wednesday 
evening  for  food,  fun,  and  fellowship.  The  eve- 
ning starts  with  informal  socializing  and  games. 
Next  is  a group  activity,  program,  or  field  trip. 
Refreshments  of  sandwiches,  fruit,  cheese,  and 
dessert  are  prepared  by  different  groups  in  the 
congregation  and  served  after  the  activities.  The 
“closing  circle”  is  a time  of  sharing  songs,  an- 
nouncements, birthday  greetings,  and  other  news. 

Ascension  Homes  in  Baltimore  is  a multi- 
congregational  effort  to  develop  housing  for 
those  with  psychiatric  disabilities.  Seven 
churches  of  different  denominations  have  the 
goal  of  providing  residential  treatment  for  20 
people  in  three  different  houses.  They  also  plan 
to  develop  a day-treatment  program  which  will 


Higher 

higher! 

she  screamed 
higher! 

so  I pushed  the  swing 
harder  and  higher 
and  I watched  her  smiling  face 
soar  up 

to  another  world 

only  then  I didn’t 
realize 

how  close  that  day  was 
when  she  would  not 
come  back  down 

—Real  Faucher 

Used  by  permission  from  Songs  from  the  North, 
published  by  Time  of  Singing,  a magazine  of 
Christian  poetry. 


include  a sheltered  workshop.  This  is  being  done 
in  conjunction  with  a local  social  rehabilitation 
program. 

Church  Women  United  of  Minneapolis  spon- 
sors the  Circle  of  Friends  social  group.  They  pro- 
vide meals  and  organized  social  events  for 
persons  who  live  in  group  homes  or  apartments 
in  the  city.  One  denomination  is  responsible 
each  month  for  taking  food  and  planning  a pro- 
gram at  the  center. 

Support  groups.  Another  response  is  for  a 
small  group  within  the  congregation  to  become  a 
support  group  for  an  individual  or  family.  Susie 
(fictitious  name)  has  had  a mental  illness  for 
many  years.  She  needs  support  and  encourage- 
ment. Five  women  from  her  congregation  make 


Families  and  persons 
experiencing  mental  illness  feel 
condemned  and  become 
isolated  from  the  congregation. 


contact  with  her  every  week.  Each  woman  has 
an  assigned  day  to  phone,  plan  an  activity,  or 
stop  in  for  a visit.  They  meet  as  a group  with 
their  pastor  and  Susie’s  therapist  once  a month 
to  see  how  things  are  going  and  to  plan  for  the 
next  month. 

Some  congregations  have  used  Abraham 
Schmitt’s  concept  of  the  caring  team  ( When  a 
Congregation  Cares  by  Abraham  and  Dorothy 
Schmitt,  Herald  Press,  1986)  as  a way  to  support 
those  who  have  a chronic  mental  illness.  The  car- 
ing team  is  composed  of  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  learning  how  to  listen  to  and  care  for 
those  who  are  hurting. 

I met  with  members  of  a congregation  who 
were  interested  in  how  they  could  be  more  effec- 
tive in  their  responses  to  Alice  (fictitious  name). 
The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  recent 
death  of  her  mother  and  the  presence  of  a small 
child.  They  wanted  to  act  in  Christian  love  but 
realized  that  there  were  aspects  of  the  problem 
that  they  did  not  understand.  We  talked  about 
the  things  they  had  tried,  how  Alice  responded, 
and  what  they  hoped  to  accomplish  by  working 
with  her.  By  the  end  of  the  meeting,  we  were 
able  to  develop  a plan  of  action  that  was  helpful 
to  both  Alice  and  the  group. 
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Being  a friend.  The  other  way  of  responding 
to  the  problems  of  mental  illness  is  individually, 
by  being  a friend.  What  do  you  do  when  you 
want  to  be  friends  with  someone?  You  get  to 
know  her  interests,  likes  and  dislikes.  You  meet 
with  him  regularly,  call  him,  invite  him  to  go 
places  with  you.  You  include  her  in  your  life, 
your  family,  your  worship.  You  make  allowances 
for  his  oddities,  confront  him  when  he  has  gone 
too  far,  apologize  when  you’ve  said  something 
that  offends  him. 

Relationships  with  someone  who  has  a mental 
illness  can  be  difficult.  You  wonder  if  you  should 
set  limits  on  what  you  will  do.  Is  that  the  way  a 
Christian  should  respond?  Aren’t  we  to  give  with 
no  thought  of  ourselves?  But  is  that  really  help- 
ing? Begin  by  honestly  evaluating  the  amount  of 
time  and  energy  you  are  willing  and  able  to  give. 
Could  you  spare  an  hour  a week  or  an  afternoon 
a month?  Do  you  want  to  spend  long  periods  of 
time,  or  is  an  hour  or  two  all  you  can  honestly 
take  before  you  begin  to  feel  overwhelmed?  Can 
you  be  available  at  any  time  if  they  just  feel  the 
need  to  talk,  or  do  you  need  to  limit  the  time? 

Once  you  have  decided  the  amount  of  time 
you  can  spend,  think  about  what  you  enjoy 
doing  with  other  people.  Do  you  enjoy  working 
with  someone,  helping  plan  a menu  or  cook  a 
meal;  or  would  you  rather  take  a meal  and 


spend  the  time  sitting  and  talking?  Do  you  have 
a garden?  Would  you  be  willing  to  share  the  pro- 
duce in  exchange  for  some  shared  work  time? 

Do  you  need  more  exercise?  You  could  ask  some- 
one to  walk  with  you;  or  rent  an  exercise  video 
and  invite  your  friend  over  for  an  afternoon  of 
aerobics  and  low-calorie  snacks. 

Take  them  along  grocery  shopping.  If  they  ask 
for  advice,  talk  to  them  about  nutrition  or  con- 
sumer education.  If  they  don’t,  be  quiet  about 
the  purchases  they  make.  Pick  them  up  and  take 
them  to  church.  If  they  are  afraid  of  large  groups 
or  don’t  think  they  fit  in,  offer  to  pray  or  read 
the  Bible  with  them  on  a regular  basis. 

Failed  so  many  times.  The  symptoms  of  the 
disease  process  make  it  difficult  for  people  with 
mental  illness  to  initiate  activities  and  relation- 
ships. They  aren’t  sure  what  to  say  or  have  said 
the  wrong  thing  so  often  that  it  is  easier  to  say 
nothing.  They  have  failed  so  many  times  that  try- 
ing becomes  a risk  they  are  not  able  to  take. 

It  is  up  to  the  church  to  reach  out  and  gather 
people  in.  Congregations  are  to  be  places  where 
Christ’s  wholeness  is  shared  with  the  world.  A 
place  of  empowering,  of  caring,  of  hope  and  rec- 
onciliation, where  justice  and  mercy  are  prac- 
ticed. We  have  a history,  a reputation,  a call. 
What  more  do  we  need? 


Book  review 


A window  on  faith 
in  the  Mideast 

A Guide  to  Christian  Churches  in  the 
Middle  East  by  Norman  Horner.  Mission 
Focus,  1989.  128  pp.  $5. 

For  two  decades  I’ve  been  fascinated  by 
Christian  faith  in  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa.  My  interest  began  when  I did 
research  on  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox 
church  and  blossomed  even  more  on  sev- 
eral exposures  to  the  Coptic  Orthodox 
church  in  Egypt.  I’ve  been  blessed  by  visits 
to  the  desert  monasteries  in  Egypt  and 
joined  with  thousands  of  believers  in  Cairo 
to  hear  a Bible  study  led  by  Pope 
Shenoodah  at  the  Coptic  Cathedral.  I’ve 
heard  Elias  Chacour  (author  of  Blood 
Brothers),  an  Arab  Palestinian  from  north- 
ern Israel  ordained  in  the  Melkite  church, 
reflect  on  justice  and  reconciliation  be- 
tween Palestinians  and  Israelis. 

I realize  how  ignorant  we  are  of  the 
situation  of  Christians  in  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa.  Perhaps  it’s  because  the 
breach  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Christianity  has  kept  the  churches  isolated 


from  one  another  for  900  years.  Or  we 
assume  that  Christian  faith  nearly  disap- 
peared with  the  emergence  of  Islam.  That 
may  be  partly  because  the  predominantly 
Muslim  governments  of  the  area  tend  to 
underestimate  the  number  of  Christians. 
And  with  the  rise  of  Arab  nationalism  and 
the  revival  of  Islamic  fundamentalism, 
there  is  a tendency  for  us  to  use  “Arab” 
and  “Muslim”  synonymously.  Yet  there 
are  many  Arab  Christians. 

Norman  Horner  has  provided  us  with  an 
excellent  resource  on  Christian  faith  in 
that  region.  I’ve  used  his  earlier  work  on 
Rediscovering  Christianity  Where  It  Began 
(1974),  but  this  book  is  expanded  and 
updated.  The  author  formerly  served  as  a 
Presbyterian  missionary  in  the  Middle 
East  and  as  a faculty  member  at  the  Near 
East  School  of  Theology  in  Beirut.  He 
recently  returned  to  the  Middle  East  to  do 
research  for  this  publication. 

Horner  introduces  us  to  Christians  of 
many  varieties  in  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa — Eastern  Orthodox  (Byzan- 
tine), Oriental  Orthodox  (non-Chalce- 
donian),  Catholics  of  Latin  and  Oriental 
rites,  Assyrian  (Nestorian),  Anglicans, 
Protestants,  and  sectarian  groups.  Most 
churches  are  Eastern  or  Oriental  Ortho- 


dox, not  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant.  Of 
the  estimated  eight  million  Christians  in 
the  Middle  East,  more  are  in  Egypt  than 
in  all  the  other  parts  combined. 

He  notes  that  the  world’s  oldest 
churches  are  in  the  Middle  East.  Some 
date  from  apostolic  times.  Others  began 
from  theological  or  political  disputes  in 
subsequent  centuries.  Still  others  emerged 
from  the  missionary  activity  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries. 

The  author  gives  brief  descriptions  of 
these  various  churches,  noting  their  histor- 
ical origins,  their  present-day  character 
and  distribution,  the  nature  of  their  minis- 
try, their  involvement  in  the  current  reli- 
gious and  political  environment,  and  their 
relationship  with  the  Muslim  majority.  He 
avoids  too  many  generalizations  about  the 
Middle  East  as  a whole  but  does  attempt 
some  characterization  of  Christian  faith  by 
geographical  region.  This  book  is  a mini- 
encyclopedia, a resource,  a handbook.  The 
wealth  of  data  is  amazing.  Even  if  one  can’t 
remember  facts  in  detail,  the  issues  which 
emerge  are  important  to  contemporary 
Christians  worldwide. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  ancient  char- 
acter of  many  of  the  churches.  Saints, 
martyrs,  fathers,  councils,  theological  dis- 
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putes,  schisms,  and  scholarship  are  veiy 
much  part  of  their  present  identity.  Mo- 
nasticism  and  worship  are  at  the  center  of 
their  spirituality.  Renewal  expresses  itself 
in  monasticism,  Bible  study,  youth  move- 
ments, and  service.  Isolation  and  political 
powerlessness  are  deep  in  their  conscious- 
ness. Ethnicity  has  kept  some  churches 
from  indigenization,  but  others  are  rooted 
deeply  in  their  culture. 

As  a struggling  minority,  sometimes  per- 
secuted or  discriminated  against,  these 


churches  have  remained  faithful  through 
the  centuries.  They  live  in  tension  with  the 
Islamic  presence  and,  more  recently,  with 
the  Israeli  presence.  In  some  places  mas- 
sive emigration  has  greatly  eroded  the 
strength  of  their  communities.  But,  in  spite 
of  their  minority  status,  many  have  an 
excellent  reputation  for  social  ministries. 
Their  social  impact  is  disproportionate  to 
their  numbers. 

By  providing  a window  on  Christian  faith 
in  the  Middle  East,  Homer’s  book  dispels 


some  of  our  ignorance  and  increases  our 
understanding  of  the  struggles  of  these 
churches  through  the  centuries.  Menno- 
nites  should  feel  particular  empathy  with 
those  churches  that  have  a martyr  tradition 
and  feel  isolation  and  powerlessness.  I 
recommend  this  book  because  I believe 
their  faithfulness  inspires  our  faith. 
—Calvin  E.  Shenk,  church  studies  profes- 
sor at  Eastern  Mennonite  College 


Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

An  open  letter 
to  MCs  and  GCs 

Greetings  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
whom  all  things  find  their  unity. 

You  are  aware  that  at  Normal  89  the 
delegates  in  our  two  assemblies  agreed  by 
a very  strong  majority  to  begin  a process 
of  exploring  integration  between  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  The  resolution  which 
was  adopted  there  noted  that  we  have  a 
common  history  in  the  16th  century,  but 
that,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  in  succeeding 
years  our  paths  have  gone  separate  ways. 
In  more  recent  years  we  have  experienced 
very  high  levels  of  cooperation  in  many 
projects,  including  our  common  hymnal, 
common  Sunday  school  curriculum,  and 
now  the  development  of  a common  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  The  resolution  adopted 
by  the  delegates  at  Normal  calls  for  the 
exploration  of  integration  by  our  two  bod- 
ies until  1995;  at  that  time  we  would  seek 
to  make  a clear  decision  as  to  whether  the 
Lord  is  leading  us  to  become  organization- 
ally one. 

The  resolution  called  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  that  would  guide  the 
process  of  exploring  integration.  This  com- 
mittee had  its  first  meeting  January  8-9, 
1990.  The  committee  is  seeking  to  fulfill 
the  spirit  of  the  resolution  at  Normal  which 
calls  for  the  “articulation  of  a rationale  for 
integration  and  the  development  of  a com- 
mon mission/vision,  the  formation  of  a 
model  or  models  of  denominational  struc- 
ture, and  the  deepening  of  mutual  under- 
standing between  our  two  bodies.”  In  a 
variety  of  ways,  we  will  seek  to  work  at 
these  tasks  over  the  next  number  of  years 
so  that  by  1995  a responsible  decision  can 
be  made  on  this  matter. 

We  have  invited  leaders  of  our  area 


conferences  to  meet  with  sister  confer- 
ences who  are  nearby  to  explore  their 
common  mission  and  the  key  structural 
elements  that  might  be  necessary  to 
achieve  integration  at  that  level  of  our 
church  life.  We  are  also  asking  our  church- 
wide agencies  in  our  two  groups  to  meet 
and  test  the  degree  of  commonness  there 
is  in  their  mission/vision  and  what  forms 
integration  might  take  in  their  work. 

We  now  come  to  you  as  members  of  our 
congregations,  believing  that  God  has 
given  you  much  wisdom,  insight,  and  per- 
spective on  this  agenda.  We  invite  you  to 
share  your  dreams  and  ideas  on  integration 
which  the  Integration  Exploration  Com- 
mittee could  consider  as  we  go  about  our 
work.  Please  send  to  either  one  of  us  your 
suggestions,  concerns,  or  whatever  wisdom 
you  may  have  so  that  the  process  of  ex- 
ploring integration  can  indeed  be  thor- 
ough, rich,  and  fruitful.  We  invite  your 
prayers  for  the  Integration  Exploration 
Committee  as  they  go  about  their  work. 

— James  M.  Lapp,  executive  secretary, 
Mennonite  Church,  and  Vem  Preheim, 
general  secretary,  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church 

You  can  memorize 
the  Scriptures 

During  the  course  of  my  life  I have 
memorized  single  verses,  some  psalms,  Ro- 
mans 6,  and  other  short  passages.  But  until 
recently  I was  never  challenged  to  meditate 
on  and  memorize  a whole  book  of  the  Bible. 
We  had  been  practicing  memory  work  in 
our  church,  but  the  assignments  were  dis- 
continued. The  last  verse  we  memorized 
was  Colossians  1:10 — “That  ye  might  walk 
worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  being 
fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and  increasing 
in  the  knowledge  of  God.”  That  verse  so 
excited  my  interest  that  I wanted  to  know 
more  thoughts  associated  with  it. 


In  connection  with  that  desire,  someone 
asserted  that  I could  memorize  all  I wanted 
to  even  if  no  prescribed  verses  were  as- 
signed. So,  I memorized  verses  preceding 
Colossians  1:10  and  those  following  until 
the  whole  book  was  completed.  Next  to  the 
blessings  I have  received  from  prevailing 
prayer  are  the  ones  gained  through  this 
experience  of  memorization.  Added  grace 
is  given  by  praying  the  Scriptures. 

Concentration  is  required — but  oh  the 
blessings!  It’s  like  one  is  right  there  with 
the  writer  and  his  associates  and  the 
church  or  people  to  whom  he  is  writing. 
New  messages  and  insights  are  received. 
Continued  spiritual  thoughts  and  words 
follow  at  the  right  time  for  the  occasion. 

An  important  lesson  was  received  from 
a person  who  plays  musical  instruments: 
they  practice, practice,  practice.  It  is  so  with 
meditation  memory — it  takes  diligence, 
diligence,  diligence.  It  may  take  a while  to 
be  convinced  that  it  can  be  done.  To 
accomplish  the  goal,  here  are  a few  simple 
rules  I found  helpful: 

1.  Seek  to  know  the  message  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  given  to  the  writer. 

2.  Designate  a few  verses  that  can  be 
memorized  in  one  day  and  learn  them 
thoroughly  before  going  to  succeeding 
verses. 

3.  Follow  the  sequence  that  leads  from 
one  verse  or  thought  to  another. 

4.  Learn  similarities  of  consecutive 
verses,  thus  helping  to  retain  the  flow  of 
the  message. 

5.  Tie  the  verses  together  and  repeat 
them  until  learned.  Then  recite  them  to 
someone  else. 

6.  Arranging  priorities  and  denying 
lesser  things  follow.  God  will  write  his 
words  in  your  heart  and  fill  your  mind  with 
his  thoughts. 

Read,  meditate,  and  memorize  a book 
and  books  of  the  Book.  A new  in-depth 
spiritual  blessing  awaits  you! 

— J.  Wilbur  Martin,  Millersville,  Pa. 
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Church  news 


Kansas  Mennonites  get  on  with 
their  lives  in  wake  of  tornado 


The  people  of  Hesston,  Kans.,  measure 
time  “B.T.”  and  “A.T.” — before  and  after 
the  Mar.  13  tornado.  Many  tried  to  return 
quickly  to  normal  life  as  it  was  “B.T.” 
They’ve  reshingled  their  roofs,  cleaned  up 
their  yards,  and  begun  the  lawn-mowing 
ritual. 

But  the  physical  reminders  of  the  tor- 
nado, such  as  a child’s  overalls  swinging  in 
a neighbor’s  tree  and  the  piles  of  wood 
marked  “save,”  give  evidence  that  life  in 
Hesston  “A.T.”  is  not  the  same.  Too  many 
people  lost  too  much. 

Although  quick  to  acknowledge,  “We 
have  our  lives,”  victims  mourn  the  loss  of 
antiques,  scrapbooks,  Christmas  decora- 
tions, toys,  and  trees.  “I’m  a bit  frustrated 
with  somebody  who  said  some  of  the  peo- 
ple around  Hesston  would  be  better  off 
after  insurance  paid  them  to  rebuild,”  a 
victim  said.  “Insurance  doesn’t  make  the 
trauma  of  it  all  go  away.” 

Victims  not  only  cope  with  temporary 
housing  arrangements  and  the  stress  of 
decisions  about  rebuilding  decisions;  they 
also  try  to  meet  their  children’s  needs  for 
security  at  a time  when  they,  too,  are 
asking,  “Why?”  and  “Is  God  really  a good 
God?” 

Four-year-old  Amy,  pleased  that  “our 
prayers  worked,”  doesn’t  have  to  cope  with 
surviver’s  guilt,  but  her  parents  do.  Surviv- 


ers  want  permission  to  get  on  with  their 
own  lives  even  though  so  many  other  peo- 
ple still  need  help.  Pastors  try  to  juggle 
emergency  and  ongoing  pastoral-care 
needs.  Businesspeople  try  to  carry  on  their 
work  in  temporary  locations  while  planning 
ahead  uses  up  most  of  their  energy.  Farm- 
ers try  to  replace  machinery  at  the  same 
time  they  should  be  using  it.  While  many 
people  have  more  work  than  ever,  some 
people  had  their  jobs  blown  away  from 
them. 

Tornado  victims  have  been  almost  as 
overwhelmed  with  help  as  they  are  with 
their  losses.  In  the  first  three  days,  Men- 
nonite  Disaster  Service  directed  1,500  vol- 
unteers each  day  in  Hesston  and  another 
500  in  surrounding  areas. 

Though  the  majority  were  Mennonites 
helping  Mennonites,  MDS  volunteers  in- 
cluded off-duty  soldiers  from  McConnell 
Air  Force  Base,  a group  of  prisoners,  and 
many  former  disaster  victims  who  came  to 
help  those  who’d  helped  them.  MDS 
turned  down  out-of-state  offers  of  volun- 
teer labor,  directing  those  people  to  hurri- 
cane and  flood  disaster  areas. 

Some  MDSers  are  still  volunteering  in 
the  Yoder  area,  but  MDS  as  an  organiza- 
tion basically  completed  its  work  in 
Hesston  after  doing  major  cleanup,  re- 
roofing, and  emergency  repairs  on  dam- 


aged houses,  and  sealing  basements  of 
destroyed  houses  with  MDS-supplied  plas- 
tic. 

MDS  helped  survey  the  100-mile  path  of 
tornado  destruction  and  then  turned  over 
to  local  churches  the  responsibilities  to 
help  their  members  and  neighbors.  MDS 
also  turns  over  all  money  given  for  tornado 
disaster  to  a committee  appointed  by  the 
Hesston  Ministerial  Alliance.  By  late  April, 
the  Hesston  Tornado  Victims  Fund  had 
received  over  $210,000. 

Gifts — big  and  small — came  from  many 
sources.  Dozens  of  homemakers  gave  cook- 
books after  a Wichita  writer  mentioned 
that  need  in  her  food  column.  Hesston’s 
Pizza  Hut,  operating  from  a temporary 
take-out  building  while  completing  its  new 
restaurant,  expects  to  bake  8,000  free  piz- 
zas for  victims  redeeming  vouchers  that 
the  Salvation  Army  gave  them.  Freda 
Spena,  a 1951  western  Kansas  tornado 
victim  who  remembered  MDS  help,  col- 
lected over  300  new  toys  for  children. 
KAKE-TV  donated  $22,000  from  sales  of 
its  Two  Hours  of  Terror  video. 

Hay  and  Forage  Industries  offered  un- 
used buildings  for  use  as  a disaster  center. 
Evelyn  Rouner,  a retired  professor,  took 
on  the  full-time  job  of  disaster  coordinator. 
“Now  the  number  one  problem  is  the 
housing  crisis,”  Rouner  said.  The  tornado 
caused  a seller’s  market  in  Hesston  and 
available  houses  quickly  changed  hands. 
People  who  rented  homes  in  Hesston  be- 
come new  tornado  victims  when  owners 
sell  the  rented  houses.  “We  want  to  stay 
in  Hesston,  but  there’s  no  place  to  rent,” 
one  victim  said. 

Many  new  homes  are  going  up  quickly 
on  the  original  foundations.  In  two  weeks, 
several  were  framed.  Sounds  of  building 
take  the  place  of  the  demolition  noise.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  president  called  on 
businesses  to  view  the  disaster  as  an  op- 
portunity for  city  planning. 

Ken  Gingerich,  a Hesston  College  staff 
person  whose  house  was  destroyed,  urged 
Christians  not  to  settle  back  into  old  pat- 
terns, but  to  continue  to  get  involved  with 
people  and  to  be  more  self-disclosing  and 
interdependent. 

Emergency  preparedness  efforts  get 
higher  priority  now  that  people  know  what 
tornadoes  can  do.  A second  tornado  warn- 
ing less  than  four  weeks  after  the  big  one 
was  taken  very  seriously.  And  the  mete- 
orologists’ prediction  that  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri have  entered  a five-  to  six-year  cycle 
of  increased  tornado  activity  comparable 


This  home  survived  the  tornado  but  needs  major  repair. 
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to  the  cycle  in  the  1950s  comes  as  unwel- 
come news. 

Some  find  staying  in  Hesston  too  hard. 
Roger  and  Claridy  Stauffer’s  Heritage  Inn 
Motel  and  Restaurant  sustained  major 
damage  and  their  house  was  destroyed.  A 
few  years  ago  their  college-age  son  died  in 
an  accident  near  Hesston.  “We’ll  probably 
move  somewhere  and  start  over  fresh,” 
said  Claridy. 

Others,  like  Bill  and  Elda  Roupp,  who 
lost  their  house,  but  not  the  apartments 
they  co-owned,  will  stay.  “The  support  and 
concern  we  have  experienced  during  the 
past  month  have  renewed  our  conviction 
that  we  simply  couldn’t  find  a better  com- 
munity in  which  to  live,”  they  wrote  in  a 
thank-you  note  to  the  community. 

— Susan  Balzer 


Indiana  group 
puts  ‘Gospel  Herald’ 
on  tape  each  week 

Since  January  1988,  a small  family-run 
recording  studio  near  Goshen,  Ind.,  has 
been  putting  Gospel  Herald  on  tape  for  the 
benefit  of  the  seeing-impaired  and  others 
who  like  to  listen.  Precision  Audio  is  owned 
and  operated  by  Sanford  and  Carolyn 
Swartzendruber  and  their  two  sons  Calvin 
and  Philip. 

“It  was  Sandy’s  vision  to  make  this 
service  available,”  says  Rachel  Fisher,  who 
is  a reader  for  the  tapes.  Every  Monday 
she  and  two  others,  Ann  Reschly  and  John 
Hertzler,  read  portions  of  the  Gospel  Her- 
ald text,  which  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  sends  to  Precision  Audio.  The  goal 
is  to  send  the  tapes  out  on  Tuesday  so  that 
they  will  arrive  at  the  same  time  as  the 
printed  version.  So  the  taped  issues  are 
not  old  news,  but  are  just  as  current  as 
their  printed  counterpart.  Each  tape  is  90 
minutes  long  and  usually  includes  the 
whole  issue. 

All  three  regular  readers,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  College  Mennonite  Church  in 
Goshen,  read  different  portions  of  each 
issue.  Several  other  people  serve  as  back- 
up readers.  If  an  article  has  been  written 
by  someone  in  the  area,  Swartz endrubers 
often  invite  the  author  to  read  it. 

The  potential  for  use  of  these  tapes  by 
the  seeing-impaired  is  obvious.  There  are 
other  kinds  of  books  that  persons  can  get 
on  tape,  but  few  Mennonite  periodicals  are 
available  this  way.  In  a recent  survey  of 
subscribers,  one  woman  who  hadn’t  been 
able  to  read  for  five  years  said  that  she  was 
thrilled  to  be  able  to  hear  Gospel  Herald. 
This  reflects  the  general  comments  of 
other  subscribers,  who  said  they  appreci- 
ate being  able  to  hear  for  themselves 
what’s  going  on  in  the  church. 

Rachel  Fisher,  who  usually  reads  the  last 
five  pages  of  each  issue,  has  the  distinction 
of  ending  the  tape.  Some  time  ago  she 


began  saying  “shalom”  as  a sort  of  bene- 
diction. This  expression  meant  so  much  to 
one  listener,  she  told  Fisher  that  she  waits 
for  that  word. 

Besides  people  who  can’t  see  to  read,  the 
tapes  are  good  for  people  who  want  to 
listen  while  driving,  working,  or  exercising. 
“It  would  make  a good  gift  for  children  to 
give  to  their  parents  if  they  have  difficulty 
reading,”  Fisher  says,  “and  it  would  be  a 
good  resource  for  church  libraries,  retire- 
ment centers,  and  nursing  homes.” 
Current  subscribers  include  a number  of 
congregations,  several  nursing  homes,  and 
a few  individuals.  But  the  subscription  list 
does  not  reflect  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  could  potentially  benefit  from 
this  service. 

The  yearly  subscription  rate  is  $130. 
Churches,  individuals,  and  organizations 
can  subscribe  by  writing  to  Precision 
Audio  at  18582  U.S.  20,  Bristol,  IN  46507; 
phone  219-295-7493. 

— Saralyn  Yoder,  “WMSC  Voice” 


Writers  conference 
to  be  held  this  fall 
in  Hesston,  Kans. 

Around  200  participants  are  expected  to 
attend  the  biennial  Mennonite  Writers 
Conference,  Sept.  21-23,  at  Cross  Wind 
Conference  Center  in  Hesston,  Kans. 
Sponsored  by  Meetinghouse,  the  Menno- 
nite and  Brethren  in  Christ  editors  group, 
the  conference  is  open  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  learning  more  about  writing  and 
publishing. 

Planners  hope  this  year’s  event  will  help 
beginning  and  veteran  writers  to  improve 
their  skills  and  encourage  them  to  use 
those  skills  as  a ministry  for  the  church. 
“Whether  you  write  for  a newsletter  or  a 
newspaper,  for  pay  or  for  pleasure,  for 
church  or  community,  poetry  or  prose, 
sermons  or  prayers,  you  will  find  much 
here  that  applies  to  what  you  have  been 
doing  and  what  you  want  to  do,”  says 
Muriel  Stackley,  editor  of  The  Mennonite 
and  coordinator  of  the  conference. 

George  Neavoll,  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle,  will  be  the 
keynote  speaker.  He  will  address  the  topic, 
“Make  Them  Think:  Writing  for  the  Video 
Generation.”  Neavoll  is  an  award-winning 
journalist  and  has  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  a Peace 
Corps  volunteer  in  India  during  the  1960s. 

The  conference  will  also  include  work- 
shops on  a wide  range  of  topics,  worship 
sessions,  entertainment,  and  opportunities 
to  become  acquainted  with  Mennonite  ed- 
itors and  writers. 

Anyone  wanting  more  information  and  a 
registration  form  can  write  to  Mennonite 
Writers  Conference  at  Box  347,  Newton, 
KS  67114. 


Learn  all  you  can 


Mennonite 

writers’ 

conference 

Sept.  21-23,  1990 
Cross  Wind  Conference 
Center 
Hesston,  KS 

■ Draw  strength  from  other 
writers 

■ Improve  the  quality  of  writing 
available  to  the  publications 
and  ministries  of  the  Menno- 
nite community 

■ Whether  you  write  for  a news- 
letter or  a newspaper,  for  pay 
or  for  pleasure,  for  church  or 
community,  poetry  or  prose, 
sermons  or  prayers,  you  will 
find  here  much  that  applies  to 
what  you  have  been  doing  and 
what  you  want  to  do 

■ Open  to  all 


Send  inquiries  to: 

Mennonite  Writers'  Conference 
Box  347 

Newton,  KS  67114 


□ I’m  interested.  Send  me  a 
brochure. 

□ I know  I want  to  come.  Send 
me  a registration  form. 

Name 

Address 

City,  State/Province/Code 
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Two  new  units  of 
Service  Adventure 
planned  this  year 

Two  more  Service  Adventure  units  will 
be  opened  this  year  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  They  will  be  in  Albany,  Oreg., 
and  Nashville,  Tenn.  Service  Adventure, 
begun  last  August,  is  an  1 1-month  program 
for  post-high  school  young  adults.  It  pro- 
vides service  work,  group  living,  a learning 
component,  and  congregational  involve- 
ment. Current  units  are  located  in  Cham- 
paign, HI.;  Philippi,  W.Va.;  and  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

The  Albany  unit  will  open  in  mid-June. 
Some  of  the  five  or  six  volunteers  will  serve 
in  an  eight-week  day  camp  for  underprivi- 
leged children  that  is  operated  by  the 
Albany  and  Bethany  Mennonite  churches. 
Those  congregations  are  also  the  host  con- 
gregations for  the  unit.  Following  the 
camp,  volunteers  will  move  into  other  com- 
munity jobs. 

Plans  in  Nashville  call  for  five  or  six 
volunteers  to  begin  assignments  in  late 
August. 

Household  leaders  are  still  being  sought 
for  the  Albany  and  Nashville  units.  Open- 
ing units  in  Albany  and  Nashville  is  the 
second  phase  of  program  development  for 
Service  Adventure,  says  coordinator  Nan- 
cy Thiessen.  Future  expansion  will  occur 
as  needed. 


Herald  Press  books 
get  three 

Silver  Angel  awards 

Three  Herald  Press  books  received  Sil- 
ver Angels,  the  top  recognition,  in  the  13th 
annual  Angel  Awards  ceremonies  in  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif.,  recently.  Silver  Angels  are 
the  “Oscars”  of  Religion  in  Media,  given 
for  excellence  in  religious  and  moral  qual- 
ity in  television,  radio,  motion  pictures, 
magazines,  music  albums,  home  videos, 
and  books. 

Herald  Press,  a division  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  garnered  three  of  about 
20  Angels  awarded  to  the  best  books  of  the 
past  year.  The  three  are: 

• A Time  to  Love  by  Helen  Hostetler.  It 
is  a mother’s  account  of  the  anguish  she 
and  her  family  experienced  as  AIDS 
claimed  her  son,  Roger.  It  challenges  the 
church  to  be  redemptive,  to  walk  with 
those  in  pain,  offering  genuine  care,  friend- 
ship, love,  and  hope. 

•How  to  Survive  as  a Teen  by  Stevan 
Atanasoff.  It  provides  advice  to  teenagers 
without  resorting  to  pious  platitudes  or 
quick-fix  solutions.  Topics  include  self-es- 
teem, peer  pressure  and  friendship,  ro- 
mance, sex  and  teen  pregnancy,  family 
conflicts,  sexual  abuse,  alcohol  and  other 
drugs,  and  suicide. 


• The  Splendid  Vista  by  Esther  Loewen 
Vogt.  It  is  a novel  set  near  the  location  of 
the  Civil  War  battle  of  Antietam.  Peace- 
loving  Kirsten  Weber,  who  helps  to  care 
for  wounded  soldiers  from  both  sides  of 
the  conflict,  falls  in  love  with  Wilshire 
Patten,  a surgeon  for  the  Union  Army. 

Religion  in  Media  executive  director 
Mary  Dorr  told  Herald  Press:  “Out  of  the 
many  entries  in  competion  for  the  Angel 
Awards,  yours  stood  out  as  a powerful 
influence  for  good.” 

EMC  takes  steps 
to  increase  racial 
and  ethnic  diversity 

In  keeping  with  its  commitment  to  cross- 
cultural  education,  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  is  taking  deliberate  steps  to  in- 
crease the  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  of  the 
campus.  Efforts  in  the  past  year  included 
naming  Gerald  Hudson,  a 1989  EMC  grad- 


uate, to  a new  position  as  coordinator  of 
multicultural  programs;  stepping  up  recruit- 
ment efforts  geared  toward  multicultural 
students;  and  adopting  a plan  to  increase 
diversity  among  EMC  faculty  and  staff. 

In  addition,  the  college  recently  initiated 
a multicultural  grant  program  for  persons 
of  diverse  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds 
who  are  U.S.  citizens — blacks,  Hispanics, 
Asian-Americans,  and  Native  Americans. 

Robert  Bontrager,  director  of  enrollment 
management,  announced  that  the  college 
will  limit  the  amount  of  loan  dollars  that 
multicultural  students  need  to  attend 
EMC.  The  new  program  “more  than  dou- 
bles the  amount  of  grant  money  available 
to  these  students,”  he  said.  “Persons  from 
multicultural  backgrounds  face  extraordi- 
nary obstacles  to  attending  and  graduating 
from  college.  This  grant  program  seeks  to 
eliminate  what  is  often  the  most  prominent 
roadblock,  that  of  cost.” 

More  information  on  the  multicultural 
grant  program  is  available  by  contacting 
the  office  of  financial  assistance  at  EMC. 


Refugees  return  to  ‘promised  land.’  Like  the  children  of  Israel,  Salvadoran  ref- 
ugees in  neighboring  Honduras  have  returned  home  to  their  “promised  land.” 
While  the  Israelites  followed  a pillar  of  fire  and  of  cloud,  these  Salvadorans 
were  led  by  a cloud  of  dust  by  day  and  by  aerial  rocket  fire  by  night.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Salvadorans  and  the  Israelites  is  that  the  Salvadorans  were 
not  put  into  slavery  in  Honduras.  Instead,  they  fled  brutal  bombings  and  massa- 
cres in  the  early  1980s  from  their  own  military  and  government  death  squads. 

Since  last  November,  the  8,400  refugees  in  Colomoncagua,  Honduras,  have 
been  returning  to  their  place  of  origin  in  Morazan,  El  Salvador.  The  move  was 
completed  in  March.  With  accords  between  their  government  and  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  on  Refugees  being  broken  and  then  later  renewed, 
these  refugees  have  fulfilled  their  wish,  which  some  have  held  for  at  least  10 
years — to  return  to  their  war-torn  home  in  peace.  The  group  has  built  provi- 
sional housing  of  bamboo  in  their  new  location.  They  will  stay  in  these  homes 
until  they  build  houses  using  lumber  they  carried  with  them  from  Honduras. 

Phil  Borkholder,  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  in  Honduras  ac- 
companied the  refugees  returning  to  El  Salvador.  MCC  is  also  providing  some 
food  while  they  are  getting  setded. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Lewis  M.  Coss,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

“Vision  95  at  Midpoint”  (“Church 
News,”  Apr.  17),  points  out  that  half  our 
church  planting  efforts  are  reporting, 
after  3 years,  35  or  less  people.  Irv 
Weaver  asks  if  we  are  perpetuating  a 
problem  our  denomination  already  has — 
too  many  small  struggling  congregations. 

Since  when  does  the  Mennonite 
Church  have  too  many  small  congrega- 
tions? I have  been  promoting  the  value 
of  the  small  congregation  for  25  years. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  small  congre- 
gation can  meet  the  needs  of  certain  peo- 
ple in  many  communities  much  better 
than  a large  congregation  can,  in  which 
some  folks  feel  lost  in  the  crowd. 

As  a delegate  to  General  Assembly  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  I voted  for  Vision  95,  fully 
expecting  we  would  start  many  small 
congregations  in  the  next  10  years.  The 
1989  Mennonite  Yearbook  informs  me 
that  Lancaster  Conference  has  80  congre- 
gations with  60  members  or  less,  out  of 
208  churches.  Of  the  65  dual-conference 
churches,  42  of  them  have  60  members 
or  less.  A small  church  can  be  healthy 
and  financially  strong. 


Gwen  Stamm,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

I found  your  Apr.  17  editorial,  “The 
Politics  of  Compassion,”  intriguing.  Your 
explanation  of  the  contrast  of  the  poli- 
tics of  holiness  vs.  the  politics  of  compas- 
sion was  clear  and  powerful.  While 
digesting  the  editorial,  I was  reminded 
again  how  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  Mes- 
siah we  worship  and  attempt  to  live  by, 
did  some  risky  and  “unholy”  stuff. 

How  ironic  that  in  the  name  of 
“religion”  (“holiness”)  we  humans  set  up 
its  definitions  which  can  become  dis- 
torted, controlling,  and  exclusive  in  a 
rather  deadening  way;  and  at  times  miss 
the  point  of  what  can  bring  true  salva- 


Pontius'  Puddle 


tion:  those  elements  being  life-giving 
and  freeing. 

Being  life-giving  can  be  risky  busi- 
ness— it  means  freeing  persons  to  blos- 
som into  who  they  are  created  to 
be — both  men  and  women  (myself,  a 
woman,  something  I can’t  help).  And 
who  knows  what  kind  of  renewal  can 
happen  from  being  risky?  How  can  we 
(I)  help  open  ways  to  life-giving  which 
can  lead  to  wholeness  (salvation)? 


G.  Brunk,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

I would  like  to  respond  to  the  articles 
about  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  One  said  he  is 
the  most  effective  peacemaker  in  history 
(Mar.  20).  Another  thought  he  should  be 
nominated  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
(Mar.  13). 

I question  this.  While  meeting  at  the 
peace  summits,  arms  from  the  Soviets 
were  going  into  Nicaragua,  Afghanistan, 
and  other  countries.  The  reason 
Gorbachev  is  making  peace  overtures  is 
because  the  country  is  bankrupt  from 
spending  so  much  money  on  arms  and 
subversion.  Thus  neglecting  their  people. 

The  Soviets  can  gain  more  by  talking 
peace,  causing  nations  to  drop  their 
guard  than  by  fighting.  Gorbachev  has 
no  choice  but  to  woo  the  West  and  bail 
out  his  failing  economy.  World  domi- 
nance is  still  on  their  agenda. 

The  Bible  says  when  they  say  peace 
and  safety,  then  comes  sudden  destruc- 
tion. I believe  Gospel  Herald  should  be 
published  to  promote  the  gospel,  for 
spiritual  guidance,  and  for  church  infor- 
mation. There  should  be  less  articles 
about  political  personalities  who  are  not 
Christians. 


D.  R.  Yoder,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder  has  blessed 
my  life  many  times  and  in  many  ways. 
His  vision  and  wisdom  have  provided 
consistent  oases  in  our  modern  intellec- 
tual wasteland.  All  of  which  makes  the 
article,  “Who  Is  Mikhail  Gorbachev?” 
(Mar.  20)  the  more  perplexing. 


What  could  be  an  unremarkable  essay 
in  a journal  of  political  opinion  and  com- 
mentary (though  it  seems  to  me  Dr. 
Burkholder  puts  forth  his  conclusions 
much  too  quickly  and  optimistically,  that 
the  impact  of  Mr.  Gorbachev  on  human 
history,  for  good  or  bad,  is  far  from  cer- 
tain) in  Gospel  Herald,  “the  weekly  publi- 
cation of  the  Mennonite  Church,”  the 
foremost  fellowship  of  peace  Christians 
in  North  America,  comes  across  as  ab- 
surd at  best. 

The  two  most  pertinent  examples:  (1) 
that  Mr.  Gorbachev  may  quite  rationally 
be  considered  as  perhaps  “the  greatest 
peacemaker  in  history”  (an  honor  Ana- 
baptists and  their  spiritual  children  have 
always  reserved  for  Christ  Jesus),  and 
(2)  that  “peacemaking  is  power- 
brokering” (a  notion  radically  at  odds 
with  the  New  Testament,  where  God’s 
peace  is  the  result  of  the  defeat/victory 
of  the  cross  and  resurrection).  Should 
we  then  conclude  that  Jesus,  rather  than 
overcoming  Satan  through  the  word  of 
agape  alone,  ought  to  have  diplomati- 
cally “power-brokered”  a compromise 
with  the  adversary  around  the  negotiat- 
ing table?  Or,  do  I totally  misunderstand 
something  here? 


Nathan  D.  S ho  waiter, 

Taipei,  Taiwan 

Freeman  J.  Miller’s  excellent  article, 
“Facing  the  ’90s”  (Dec.  26)  highlights 
two  areas  of  creative  tension  in  which 
we  live  as  Mennonites.  The  most  press- 
ing issue  is  described  as  our  identity — 
that  which  distinguishes  us  from  other 
denominations.  Are  we  radical  followers 
of  Jesus  or  a respectable  social  subcul- 
ture, Miller  asks.  Later  in  the  article  he 
writes  that  “we  know  from  John  17  and 
Ephesians  4 . . . that  unity  in  the  body  of 
Christ  is  not  only  God’s  highest  will,  but 
also  essential  for  being  a convincing 
Christian  witness  in  the  world.”  There  is 
an  ongoing  tension  between  our  most 
pressing  need  to  remain  distinct  from 
other  Christians,  and  God’s  highest  will 
that  we  be  one  with  them. 

The  author  makes  no  mention  (when 
writing  on  “peace  evangelism,”  or  else- 
where in  the  article)  of  the  issue  which 
is  widely  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
bitterly  divisive  political  and  moral  issue 
for  America  in  the  1990s — abortion. 

What  prevents  us  from  giving  a clear 
and  decisive  word  on  this  issue  in  which 
freedom  of  choice  is  pitted  against  the 
sanctity  of  human  life?  Is  it  our  desire  to 
be  peacemakers?  But  “peacemakers 
show  their  true  colors  in  the  center  of 
conflict. . . .”  Or  is  it  a “safety  first”  pol- 
icy on  an  issue  where  speaking  out  might 
expose  our  own  moral  ambivalence? 
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Mennoscope 


Virginia  church  combines  worship  and  education.  A two-month  focus  at  Com- 
munity Mennonite  Church  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on  various  people  and  groups 
who  encountered  Jesus  culminated  on  Easter  with  “The  Sunday  Morning 
Skeptics” — those  who  saw  were  baffled  by  the  empty  tomb.  The  service,  which 
combined  the  worship  and  Sunday  school  periods,  began  in  the  church  fellow- 
ship hall  with  the  eating  of  Easter  breads.  Participants  then  gathered  around  ta- 
bles in  the  sanctuary.  Some  children  and  adults  colored  Easter  eggs  while 
others  practiced  resurrection  hymns  that  they  sang  later  in  the  service.  Duane 
Sider  of  the  church’s  pastoral  team  gave  a dialogue-message  on  the  significance 
of  the  empty  tomb  as  a group  “mimed”  the  Luke  23-24  passage.  The  purple 
and  white  balloons  rising  from  the  cross  in  the  center  of  the  sanctuary  was  a re- 
minder that  “there  is  no  resurrection  without  the  cross;  no  rising  with  Christ  ex- 
cept in  dying  to  self.  The  congregation  launched  a seven-week  study  the  next 
Sunday  on  the  theme  “Come  to  the  Welcome  Table”  (provided  by  Mennonite 
Publishing  House),  again  integrating  worship  and  Christian  education  with  inter- 
generational,  practical  learning  experiences. — Jim  Bishop 


Political  unrest  in  Liberia  has  forced  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  workers  out  of  that 
West  African  country.  Peter  and  Betty  Hamm 
returned  to  their  home  in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  on 
Apr.  29  and  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Wiebe-John- 
son  and  their  two  sons  went  to  nearby  Ghana  on 
May  3.  The  temporary  departure  of  the  MBM 
couples — and  other  foreign  missionaries — 
comes  amid  a showdown  between  the  Liberian 
government  and  rebel  forces  who  began  a rebel- 
lion last  December.  On  Apr.  25,  President  Sam- 
uel Doe  told  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms 
within  two  weeks  or  be  “wiped  out”  by  the  army. 
MBM  work  began  in  Liberia  only  last  fall.  The 
two  couples  are  involved  in  Bible  teaching  and 
health  ministries  with  United  Christian  Fellow- 
ship of  Liberia,  which  is  made  up  of  African 
independent  churches. 

The  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  called  for  sharp  cutbacks  in  military 
spending  during  its  recent  meeting  in  Kalona, 
Iowa.  The  board  made  the  call  in  light  of  im- 
proved relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
serious  social  problems  at  home.  It  urged  the 
American  and  Canadian  governments  to  “signif- 
icantly reduce  their  military  budgets  and  to 
reallocate  these  funds  toward  human  well-being 
in  North  America  and  in  third-world  countries.” 
The  statement  passed  by  the  board  specifically 
suggested  that  U.S.  military  spending  be  cut  in 
half  within  five  years.  General  Board  members 
hope  that  pastors  and  conference  leaders  will 
communicate  this  action  with  their  elected  offi- 
cials. 

Hesston  College  has  produced  a video  on 
the  tornado  that  struck  Hesston,  Kans.,  in 

March.  It  contains  footage  of  the  tornado  itself 
and  its  aftermath,  the  massive  cleanup,  televi- 
sion and  aerial  shots,  and  interviews  with  tor- 
nado victims.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  video 
will  go  to  the  new  Student  Disaster/Service 
Travel  Fund  which  will  offset  expenses  for 
Hesston  students  who  volunteer  for  short-term 
service  and  disaster  cleanup  projects.  The  video 
is  available  for  $10  (plus  $2.50  for  postage/han- 
dling) from  the  alumni  office  at  Hesston  College, 
Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 

Ethiopian  Mennonite  leader  Kelifa  Ali,  41, 
died  of  cancer  on  Apr.  16  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
He  was  executive  secretary  of  the  16,000-mem- 
ber Meserete  Rristos  Church,  which  grew  out  of 
mission  work  started  in  Ethiopia  by  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  1948.  Kelifa 
came  to  the  United  States  for  cancer  treatment 
in  March  1989  and  enrolled  as  a student  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  in  September.  His 
wife,  Yakuta  Abdo,  and  one  daughter  joined  him 
in  the  U.S.  this  past  March. 

Coming  events: 

• Elderhostel,  May  13-19,  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College.  This  is  an  annual  event  that  is  part 
of  the  international  Elderhostel  network,  which 
offers  courses  for  older  adults.  EMC’s  courses 
this  year  are  in  Anabaptist/Mennonite  his- 
tory/culture, bird  study,  and  understanding  per- 
sonality types.  Other  activities  and  field  trips 
are  also  offered.  More  information  from  Karen 
Miller  at  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone 
703-432-4398. 

• Country  Auction  and  Chicken  Barbecue,  May 
18-19,  at  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High 
School,  Lansdale,  Pa.  The  29th  annual  event  is 
a fundraiser  for  Penn  View  Christian  School  of 
nearby  Souderton.  The  highlight  is  a quilt  auc- 
tion. Also  planned  is  a general  auction  and  sales 


of  food,  crafts,  books,  and  plants.  More  informa- 
tion from  Penn  View  at  420  Cowpath  Rd., 
Souderton,  PA  18964;  phone  215-723-1196. 

•Homecoming  Weekend,  May  26-27,  at 
Millersville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  The  activ- 
ities include  a historical  tour,  fellowship  meals, 
reminiscing,  a ventriloquist,  and  guest  speaker 
David  Shenk.  More  information  from  Ruth 
Rohrer  at  1270  Manor  Blvd.,  Lancaster,  PA 
17603;  phone  717-872-8061. 

• Horst  Family  Reunion,  Aug.  24-25,  at  Ohio 
Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center, 
Wooster,  Ohio.  This  is  for  all  the  descendants 
of  Barbara  Horst,  who  arrived  in  America  in 
1731.  It  includes  other  spellings  of  the  name,  like 
Hurst,  Horsch,  and  Hursh.  More  information 
from  Richard  Yoder  at  259  Lake  Dr.,  Dalton,  OH 
44618;  phone  216-683-6316. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Teacher  education  faculty  member,  Goshen 
College,  starting  this  fall  or  next  fall.  The  em- 
phasis would  be  on  curriculum  and  educational 
foundations.  A Ph.D.  or  Ed.D.  is  required.  Can- 
didates with  dissertation  in  progress  may  be 
considered.  Elementary  school  teaching  experi- 
ence is  preferred.  Minorities  are  urged  to  apply. 
Send  resume  to  John  Eby  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

•Admissions  counselor,  Goshen  College, 
starting  in  July.  The  person  represents  GC  to 
prospective  students  and  their  parents.  Qualifi- 


cations include  writing/speaking  skills,  willing- 
ness to  travel,  and  a bachelor’s  degree.  Related 
experience  is  preferred.  Send  resume  by  June  1 
to  Marty  Lehman  Hooley  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

• Telemarketing  and  data  processing  coordina- 
tor, Hesston  College.  The  person  performs  a 
variety  of  tasks  in  the  Admissions  Department. 
Required  are  computer,  communication,  and 
interpersonal  skills.  Preferred  are  a B.A.  degree 
and  data  processing  experience.  Contact  Arden 
Godshall  at  HC,  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062; 
phone  316-327-8212. 

•Admissions  counselor,  Hesston  College.  The 
person  recruits  students  in  an  assigned  territory. 
Qualifications  include  interpersonal  and  time- 
management  skills.  A B.A.  degree  and  experi- 
ence in  sales  are  preferred.  Contact  Arden 
Godshall  at  HC,  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062; 
phone  316-327-8212. 

• Junior  high  supervisor,  Locust  Grove  Men- 
nonite School,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  starting  in  the 
fall.  The  person  has  overall  responsibility  for  the 
students  and  faculty  of  grades  7-8  in  this  K-8 
school  with  450  students.  Contact  Dave  Helmus 
at  the  school,  Box  37,  Smoketown,  PA  17576; 
phone  717-394-7107. 

• Physical  education  and  health  teacher,  Belle- 
ville (Pa.)  Mennonite  School,  starting  in  the  fall. 
This  is  for  both  elementary  and  high  school 
students.  Contact  Orville  Heister  at  the  school, 
Box  847,  Belleville,  PA  17004;  phone  717-935-2184. 
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• Summer  staff , Beaver  Camp,  Lowville,  N.Y., 
June  24-Aug.  24.  Needed  are  counselors,  kitchen 
aides,  cook,  nurse,  lifeguard,  and  office  assis- 
tant. Contact  the  camp  at  Star  Route,  Box  221, 
Lowville,  NY  13367;  phone  315-376-2640. 

• Maintenance  person,  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite  Church  Center.  The  person  is  needed  for 
six  months  to  one  year.  A voluntary  service 
arrangement  is  preferred.  Contact  Robert 
Brenneman  at  Laurelville,  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

• Activities  coordinator,  Glencroft  Retirement 
Community,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  starting  in  Septem- 
ber. This  is  a one-year  voluntary  service  position 
at  Glencroft-North  for  an  individual  or  couple. 
Contact  Glencroft  at  8611  N.  67th  Ave.,  Glen- 
dale, AZ  85302;  phone  602-939-9475. 


New  members 


Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  Steven  Bon- 
trager,  Mardee  Brandenberger,  Thadd  Hirschy, 
and  Leah  Miller. 

East  Goshen,  Ind.:  Cheryl  Hochstetler 

First  Mennonite,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.:  Dee 
Anna  Brincefield,  Travis  Lee  Leon,  and  Clyde 
and  Cathy  Simerman. 

Fredericksburg,  Va.:  Lyell  and  Deborah 
Chapman,  Lynetta  Cardona,  and  Cora  Porter  by 
confession  of  faith. 

Hartville,  Ohio:  Marina  Anderson,  Emily 
Bontrager,  Carla  Hostetler,  Craig  Miller,  Jenni- 
fer Miller,  Jill  Miller,  Melanie  Miller,  Jill  News- 
wanger,  Daniel  Nisly,  Melissa  Stoltzfus,  Michael 
Stoltzfus,  Kimberlee  Troyer,  Rene  Vasquez, 
Robert  Weaver,  Christa  Wittmer,  and  Stephen 
Wittmer. 

Lower  Deer  Creek,  Kalona,  Iowa:  Leslie 
Slabach  by  baptism  and  Eldy  Miller  by  confes- 
sion of  faith. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Grottoes,  Va.:  Phyllis  Morris, 
Dianna  Stickley,  Joe  and  Carol  Russo,  Lowell 
and  Sharon  Heatwole,  and  Randy  and  Donna 
Newman. 


North  Goshen,  Ind.:  Tim  and  Anita  Miller, 
and  Reba  Locher  by  confession  of  faith. 

Orrville,  Ohio:  Lorie  Hostetler  by  confession 
of  faith. 

Park  View,  Harrisonburg,  Va.:  David  Baer, 
Dana  Herr,  Tasha  Kauffman,  Christ  Kennel, 
Ryan  Mellinger,  Barbara  Showalter,  Derek 
Wyse,  Anthony  Yoder,  and  Greg  Yoder. 

Ridgeview,  Gordonville,  Pa.:  Shelia 
Gehman,  Janelle  Kreider,  Andy  Maines,  Angie 
Martin,  Lisa  Martin,  Anita  Smoker,  Kim 
Smoker,  and  Jessica  Smucker  by  baptism,  and 
Joe  Bawell,  Rhonda  Lapp,  Sean  Sandoe,  Glen 
and  Anita  Yoder,  Beth  Ranck,  Lou  Farace,  Rich 
and  Heidi  Loncosky,  and  Lois  Beiler  by  confes- 
sion of  faith. 

Salford,  Harleysville,  Pa.:  Janet  Blum. 

Sunnyside,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.:  Dan 
Beachy  and  Betty  Beachy  by  confession  of  faith. 

Trinity,  Glendale,  Ariz.:  Alyssa  Moon, 
Tanya  Schrock,  Jenna  Templeton,  and  Brandy 
Troyer. 

University,  State  College,  Pa.:  Pam  Mark. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Benner,  Orrin  and  Sandy  (Burckhart),  Sou- 
derton,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lauren 
Marie,  Apr.  19. 

Blosser,  Philip  and  Penelope  (Yeazell),  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Hannah  Elizabeth, 
Apr.  11. 

Brown,  Kenneth  and  Margie  (Sheets), 
Doswell,  Va.,  first  child,  Kristen  Rose,  Mar.  19. 

Coyle,  William  and  Beverly  (Poole),  Cascade, 
Md„  third  child,  second  daughter,  Bethany  Joy, 
Apr.  10. 

Frederick,  Charles  Richard  and  Cynthia 
Jode  (Brubaker),  Bloomington,  Ind.,  first  child, 
Charles  Richard  III,  Mar.  4. 


YES  teams  leave  for  assignments.  Three  Youth  Evangelism  Service  teams  spon- 
sored by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  left  on  Apr.  16  for  short-term  as- 
signments in  France,  Philippines,  and  Venezuela.  They  spent  14  weeks  in 
preparation  at  YES  Discipleship  Center  in  Baltimore.  The  team  members  are: 
front  row,  left  to  right — Carol  Newswanger,  Tanya  Graydon,  Wanita  Knouse, 
Jewel  Martin,  Kim  Lefever,  and  Amanda  Giannini;  second  row — Nancy  Murray, 
Kim  Petersheim,  Renita  Fretz,  Shannon  Swartzentruber,  and  Melanie 
Gochnauer;  third  row — Mike  King,  Ron  Shultz,  Duane  Mellinger,  John  Weaver, 
Mike  Beyeler,  and  Jeff  Comeaux. 


Garber,  Paul  and  Gwen  (Payne),  Woodbum, 
Oreg.,  sixth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Miriam  Jea- 
nette Louise,  Apr.  8. 

Gingrich,  Jud  and  Rita  (Liechty),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Thomas  Elliot,  Apr.  13. 

Grosh,  Jerrold  and  Ann  King-Grosh,  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Hana  Elise;  born  Feb.  1,  received  for  adoption 
Feb.  12. 

Kaiser,  Fred,  Jr.,  and  Ann  (Egli),  Fisher,  111., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Kirsten  Nicole, 
Nov.  28. 

Maust,  Dennis  and  Rachel  (Hess),  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  first  child,  Theodore  Jacob,  Feb.  10. 

Miller,  Caleb  and  Kara  (Hass),  second  child, 
first  son,  Sterling  Elliot,  Apr.  16. 

Schneider,  Richard  and  Robin,  Stratford, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kelsey  Tara, 
Mar.  19. 

Showalter,  Ernest  and  Naomi  (Yoder), 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  first  child,  Stephen  Edward, 
Mar.  9. 

Stauffer,  John  and  Mary  Beth  (Keeler),  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Christy  Nicole,  Apr.  10. 

Stone,  Scott  and  Gina  (Kauffman),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Zachary  Steven,  Apr.  13. 

Swiers,  John  and  Pat  (Thompson),  Ogema, 
Minn.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Jerrod  Brandon, 
Jan.  15. 

Yoder,  Delmar  and  Tammy  (Thompson), 
Ogema,  Minn.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Derrick 
Thomas,  Apr.  8. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Hooley-Myers.  David  J.  Hooley,  Leola,  Pa., 
and  Jane  L.  Myers,  Akron,  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong., 
by  David  Kniss  and  Daniel  Hooley,  Apr.  14. 

Mamer-Howard.  Craig  Marner,  Mission, 
Kans.,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Angela 
Howard,  Mission,  Kans.,  Apr.  10. 

Martin-Martin.  Gregory  Dean  Martin,  Mar- 
ion, Pa.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Lori  Ann 
Martin,  Maugansville,  Md.,  Cedar  Grove  cong., 
by  Nelson  L.  Martin,  Apr.  14. 

Schultz-Steinmann.  Lonnie  Schultz,  Milver- 
ton, Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  and  Cindy  Steinmann, 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  Mapleview  cong.,  by  David  Bru- 
bacher,  Mar.  31. 


Obituaries 


Bentch,  Minnie  Opal  McDavitt,  daughter 
of  James  and  Nancy  (Upton)  McDavitt,  was  born 
at  Edwards,  Mo.,  Sept.  26,  1903;  died  at  Good 
Shepherd  Nursing  Home,  Versailles,  Mo.,  Mar. 
29,  1990;  aged  86.  On  Apr.  14,  1923,  she  was 
married  to  George  E.  Bentch,  who  died  June  24, 
1980.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Don  and  Clarence), 
3 daughters  (Glendola  Alta  Wenger,  Lela  Ruth 
Wenger,  and  Eunice  Lehman),  24  grandchildren, 
42  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Effie 
Franklin).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
brothers  (Earnest,  George,  and  Kenneth  Mc- 
Davitt). She  was  a member  of  Mt.  Zion  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  1,  in  charge  of  Joe  Diener  and  Bruno 
Penner;  interment  in  Mt.  Zion  Cemetery. 

Fellman,  E.  Pauline  Smith,  daughter  of 
William  and  Emma  Lois  (Ellifritz)  Smith,  was 
born  in  Fair  Haven,  Mo.,  Mar.  11,  1910;  died  at 
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SeUersville,  Pa.,  Apr.  12,  1990;  aged  80.  On  Apr. 
17,  1938,  she  was  married  to  Paul  D.  Fellman, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Lois  Ann  Fellman  and  Ruth  E.  Rogers),  2 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister.  She  was  a member 
of  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  16,  in  charge 
of  Robert  L.  Shreiner,  Truman  H.  Brunk,  and 
Glenn  Alderfer;  interment  in  Blooming  Glen 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Frederick,  Mary  O.  Miller,  daughter  of 
Samuel  D.  and  Anna  P.  (Overholt)  Miller,  was 
bom  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  May  3,  1903;  died  at 
Rockhill  Mennonite  Community,  SeUersville, 
Pa.,  Apr.  16,  1990;  aged  86.  In  1930,  she  was 
married  to  Nelson  Frederick,  who  died  in  Sep- 
tember 1984.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Cather- 
ine M.  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  M.  Frederick), 
one  son  (Herbert  M.),  3 grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Henry  O.  Miller).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter  (LUlian  M.  Frederick)  and 
one  son  (Earl  M.).  She  was  a member  of  Deep 
Run  East  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Rockhill  Mennonite  Community  on 
Apr.  18  and  at  Souderton  Mennonite  Church  on 
Apr.  19,  in  charge  of  Arnold  C.  Roth,  John  M. 
Ehst,  Gerald  A.  Clemmer,  and  Robert  N.  John- 
son; interment  in  Deep  Run  East  Cemetery. 

Gerber,  D.  Clayton,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Malinda  (Troyer)  Gerber,  was  born  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  Aug.  9,  1905;  died  at  Pomerene 
Memorial  Hospital,  Apr.  9,  1990;  aged  84.  On 
Feb.  21,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Sophia  MiUer, 
who  died  Nov.  16,  1989.  Surviving  are  3 daugh- 
ters (Donna  Smucker,  Margaret  Stoltzfus,  and 
Nancy  Graber),  11  grandchildren,  and  3 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
brothers  and  one  sister.  He  was  a member  of 
Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  13,  in  charge  of 
RusseU  Mast;  interment  in  Walnut  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Goss,  Lola  L.  Yoder,  daughter  of  Reuben 
and  Mary  (Zook)  Yoder,  was  bom  at  BelleviUe, 
Pa.,  July  8,  1925;  died  of  complications  from 
heart  surgery  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Apr.  12,  1990;  aged  64.  On  June  23,  1946, 
she  was  married  to  Charles  O.  Goss,  who  died 
in  1965.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Richard  S.  and  C. 
RandaU),  one  daughter  (Bonnie  Watson),  3 sis- 
ters (ArviUa  King,  Pauline  King,  and  Lucille 
Gotwals),  2 brothers  (Elmer  and  Merle  Yoder), 
and  6 grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  brother.  She  was  a member  of  Maple 
Grove  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Heller’s  Burnham  Funeral  Home  on  Apr. 
16,  in  charge  of  Robert  L.  Hartzler;  interment  in 
Mount  Rock  Cemetery. 

Heatwole,  Gary,  son  of  Raymond  and  Irene 
(Ross)  Heatwole,  was  bom  at  Elida,  Ohio,  June 
29,  1952;  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  8,  1990; 
aged  37.  Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Linda  Bland, 
Connie  Westfall,  and  Rita  Bear).  He  was  a 
member  of  Pike  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Apr.  14,  in  charge  of 
Richard  F.  Ross;  interment  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Hochstetler,  Ida  Shrock,  daughter  of  Allen 
and  Cora  (Crilow)  Shrock,  was  bom  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  Mar.  10,  1906;  died  at  her  home  in 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Apr.  10,  1990;  aged  84.  On 
Jan.  7,  1927,  she  was  married  to  Whilmer 
Hochstetler,  who  died  on  June  8, 1981.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Martha  Schrock),  one  son 
(William),  4 half  sisters  (Amanda  Amstutz,  Dora 
Schuck,  Elizabeth  Proper,  and  Eva  Berner),  2 
half  brothers  (Alvin  and  Charles  Gilt),  7 grand- 
children, and  15  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  13,  in 
charge  of  David  Clemens;  interment  in  Walnut 
Creek  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Keller,  Frank  A.,  son  of  Frank  and  Maggie 
(Alderfer)  Keller,  was  born  at  Telford,  Pa.,  Aug. 


15,  1901;  died  at  Rockhill  Mennonite  Commu- 
nity Retirement  Home,  SeUersville,  Pa.,  Apr.  14, 
1990.  On  Jan.  31,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Suetta 
Reller,  who  died  Mar.  16,  1988.  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (Claude  R.  and  Frank  R.),  one  daughter 
(Marlene  Benner),  8 grandchildren,  and  5 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  Rockhill 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  17,  in  charge  of  Mike  Derstine; 
interment  in  Rockhill  Cemetery. 

Kurtz,  Delphia  Maude  Plank,  daughter  of 
Marion  and  Ellen  (King)  Plank,  was  bom  in 
Halifax  Co.,  Va.,  June  4,  1913;  died  of  heart 
disease  at  Morgantown,  Pa.,  Apr.  11,  1990;  aged 
76.  On  June  15,  1935,  she  was  married  to  Omar 
A.  Kurtz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(J.  Edward  and  Lowell  C.),  3 daughters  (Chris- 
tine Troyer,  Sally  Leinbach,  and  Dorothy  Mar- 
tin), one  foster  son  (David  M.  Mast),  12 
grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  and  3 sis- 
ters (Anna  Belle  Tyson,  Caroline  Plank,  and 
Cena  King).  She  was  a member  of  Oley  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  16,  in  charge  of  David  Gehman,  David 
Stoltzfus,  and  John  L.  Glick;  interment  in  Oley 
Cemetery. 

Lantz,  Frederick  Christian,  was  bom  in 
Miami  Co.,  Ind.,  Aug.  15,  1900;  died  at 
Fountainview  Place,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  11, 1990; 
aged  89.  On  Mar.  15,  1936,,  he  was  married  to 
Bertha  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Lamar),  3 grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, one  sister,  and  2 brothers.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers.  He  was  a 
member  of  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Yoder-Culp  Fu- 
neral Home  on  Apr.  14,  in  charge  of  James 
Detweiler  and  David  Petersheim;  interment  in 
Grace  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Weber,  Abel  G.,  son  of  Noah  and  Hettie 
(Gehman)  Weber,  was  bom  in  Adamstown,  Pa., 
Dec.  21,  1899;  died  at  Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Apr.  3,  1990;  aged  90.  On  Dec.  3,  1924,  he  was 
married  to  Ruth  Kolb,  who  died  in  1933.  On  June 
6,  1936  he  was  married  to  Ida  Benner,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Lester,  Elvin, 
John,  and  Richard),  13  grandchildren,  11  great- 
grandchildren, 2 brothers  (Harry  and  Edwin), 
and  3 sisters  (Anna  Musser,  Sally  Spencer,  and 
Ella  Martin).  He  was  a member  of  Ephrata 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  6,  in  charge  of  David  Kniss,  J.  Elvin 
Martin,  Noah  Good,  and  Don  Good;  interment 
in  Metzler  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Wenger,  Ruth  Diener  Edelman,  daughter 
of  William  and  Anna  (Downs)  Edelman,  was 
bom  at  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Mar.  15,  1908;  died 
at  Versailles,  Mo.,  Mar.  17,  1990;  aged  82.  On 
Mar.  15,  1927,  she  was  married  to  George  P. 
Diener,  who  died  on  Oct.  3,  1965.  On  Nov.  18, 
1967,  she  was  married  to  Jesse  W.  Wenger,  who 
died  on  Jan.  21,  1983.  Surviving  are  4 daughters 
(Laura  Rhodes,  Rose  Wenger,  Wilma  Kerksiek, 
and  Bertha  Lehman),  one  stepdaughter  (Bertha 
Swarr),  4 stepsons  (Albert,  Roy,  Norman,  and 
Paul),  19  grandchildren,  28  great-grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Samuel  Edelman),  and  2 sisters 
(Martha  Croston  and  Magdalene  Nice).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  stepdaughter  (Viola 
Ramer),  one  grandson,  and  one  great-grandson. 
She  was  a member  of  Mt.  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  20,  in  charge  of  Joe  Diener  and  Leroy 
Gingerich;  interment  in  Mt.  Zion  Cemetery. 

Weidman,  Alma  B.,  daughter  of  Henry  B. 
and  Anna  (Brubaker)  Weidman,  was  bom  at 
Stevens,  Pa.,  Apr.  15,  1896;  died  at  the  Menno- 
nite Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Apr.  8, 1990;  aged  93. 
She  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  her  imme- 
diate family.  She  was  a member  of  Ephrata 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  12,  in  charge  of  J.  Elvin  Martin, 
Wilmer  Eby,  and  Noah  Good;  interment  in 


Mellinger’s  Lutheran  Cemetery. 

Whissen,  A.  Clarence,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Cora  (Armentrout)  Whissen,  was  bom  in  Lacey 
Springs,  Va.,  Dec.  5,  1908;  died  at  Rockingham 
Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Apr.  13, 
1990;  aged  81.  He  was  married  to  Nellie  Rhodes, 
who  died  in  1966.  He  was  later  married  to 
Martha  Shank,  who  survives.  He  was  a member 
of  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Apr.  16,  in  charge  of  John  M. 
Drescher  and  Harvey  Yoder;  interment  in  Zion 
Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Ella  Margaret  Miller,  adopted 
daughter  of  S.  C.  and  Annie  (Yoder)  Miller,  was 
bom  in  Alcester,  S.  Dak.,  on  Apr.  11,  1895;  died 
at  Nampa,  Idaho,  Mar.  26, 1990;  aged  94.  On  Jan. 
1,  1913,  she  was  married  to  Sam  D.  Miller,  who 
died  in  1972.  In  1978,  she  was  married  to  Jay  D. 
Yoder,  who  died  in  1982.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(W.  LaVem  Miller),  one  foster  daughter  (Geneva 
Jinkens),  14  grandchildren,  14  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  2 great-great-grandchildren.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (LaVera 
Egli).  She  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  30,  in  charge  of  Duane  Oesch  and  Robert 
Garber;  interment  in  Kohlerlawn  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Gladys  Egli,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Ida  (Kauffman)  Egli,  was  born  at  Tangent,  Oreg., 
Nov.  19,  1912;  died  of  a cardiac  arrest  at  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  Apr.  11,  1990;  aged  77.  On  Nov.  9, 
1941,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  Yoder,  who  died 
on  Dec.  9,  1972.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Harold, 
Norman,  Edward,  and  Kenneth),  2 daughters 
(Heidi  Aeschliman  and  Mary  Jane  Thagon),  17 
grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Vernon,  Daniel,  and 
Lloyd),  and  3 sisters  (Viola  Egli,  Elsie  Cutsforth, 
and  Lela  Landis).  She  was  a member  of  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  17,  in  charge  of  E.  David  Stegmeier; 
interment  in  Zion  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Military  Tax  Consultation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  11-13 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
May  12 

Mennonite  Church  Historical  Committee,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
15-16 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  commencement,  Irwin,  Ohio,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  19 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  1 

North  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn., 
June  1-3 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June 

4- 5 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  June  7-9 

Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  8-9 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Salem,  Oreg.,  June  14-16 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Salem,  Oreg.,  June 
15-17 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
June  21-23 

Southwest  Conference  and  Pacific  District  joint  midyear  meet- 
ing, Reedley,  Calif.,  June  21-24 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  assembly,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  July 

5- 8 

Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  13-14 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
July  18-19 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Catholic  leader  urges  pro-lifers 
to  be  less  combative 

Pro-life  advocates  should  be  less  com- 
bative when  addressing  the  abortion  issue, 
Cardinal  Joseph  Bemardin  of  Chicago 
said,  underscoring  “the  importance  of  ci- 
vility and  charity  in  public  discourse.” 
Speaking  at  Georgetown  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Catholic  leader 
asked  pro-lifers  to  be  more  responsive  to 
the  “broad  middle”  of  Americans  who  find 
themselves  in  neither  the  pro-life  nor  pro- 
choice  camps.  He  warned  that  in  the  re- 
newed battle  over  abortion  the  church 
could  “narrow  our  public  concern  to  a 
single  issue,  ignoring  other  threats  to 
human  life.”  He  also  counseled  that  politi- 
cians should  not  be  punished  when  their 
votes  conflict  with  church  teachings  but 
that  moral  persuasion  be  applied  instead. 


Public  school  religion  program 
struck  down  by  Ontario  court 

A program  that  taught  public  school 
children  about  the  doctrines  of  a variety  of 
religions  has  been  struck  down  by  the 
Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  ground 
that  it  gave  Christianity  a position  of  dom- 
inance. In  its  ruling,  the  court  said  that 
“teaching  students  Christian  doctrine  as  if 
it  were  the  exclusive  means  through  which 
to  develop  moral  thinking  and  behavior 
amounts  to  religious  coercion  in  the  class- 
room.” The  case  was  brought  on  behalf  of 
James  and  Nancy  Millington,  who  raised 
their  daughter  in  the  Baha’i  faith. 


Declaration  of  mainline  evangelicals 
calls  for  ‘genuine  revival’ 

A group  of  influential  American  mainline 
church  leaders  who  identify  themselves  as 
“evangelical”  has  issued  a declaration  ac- 
cusing their  churches  of  drifting  away  from 
“the  evangelical  faith”  and  calling  for  “a 
genuine  revival  rooted  in  the  Word  of 
God.”  The  statement,  signed  by  Presbyte- 
rians, Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians, 
United  Methodists,  and  others,  seems  to 
exemplify  what  Princeton  University  soci- 
ologist Robert  Wuthnow  and  others  have 
identified  as  a growing  trend  on  the  Amer- 
ican religious  scene.  They  say  that  some 
denominations  are  so  polarized  that 
church  members  often  have  more  in  com- 
mon with  liberals  or  conservatives  in  other 
denominations  than  with  many  of  the  per- 
sons they  share  pews  with  on  Sunday 
mornings. 

According  to  its  21  signatories,  the  dec- 
laration is  not  intended  to  be  a full-blown 


confession  of  faith  but  articulates,  in  the 
form  of  eight  affirmations  and  denials,  a 
common  position  on  “critical  theological 
and  ethical  standards”  that  are  currently 
“under  challenge”  by  liberal  elements  in 
their  denominations.  Included  in  the  dec- 
laration are  affirmations  that  Jesus  is  “the 
only  way  to  salvation”;  that  the  Bible  takes 
precedence  over  experience,  tradition,  and 
reason  in  matters  of  faith;  that  chastity 
outside  marriage  and  fidelity  within  mar- 
riage are  the  biblical  norm;  that  the  tradi- 
tional Trinitarian  formulation  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  should  prevail  over 
“new  symbols  reflecting  the  cultural  ethos 
of  today.” 


Southern  Baptists  score  high 
in  education  programming 

Southern  Baptist  congregations  have 
been  found  to  outrank  those  of  five  U.S. 
mainline  Protestant  denominations  in  their 
success  in  involving  members  in  Christian 
education  and  in  the  quality  of  Christian 
education  programming.  Southern  Bap- 
tists also  score  highest  in  maturity  of  faith 
and  in  loyalty  to  their  denomination  and 
congregations,  according  to  a national 
landmark  study  of  Christian  education  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  six  denominations. 
Nearly  half  of  all  Southern  Baptists  attend 
Sunday  school — a considerably  higher  per- 
centage than  the  other  denominations  sur- 
veyed. 

Millions  of  Bibles  headed 
for  Soviet  Union 

Millions  of  Bibles  for  the  Soviet  Union 
are  in  the  pipeline  or  on  order,  according 
to  an  analysis  of  Bible  society  and  mission 
agency  figures.  For  example,  the  Colorado- 
based  International  Bible  Society  will  print 
one  million  New  Testaments  on  a govern- 
ment-controlled press  near  Moscow  for 
distribution  through  the  Soviet  Children’s 
Fund,  a secular  agency  founded  in  1987  to 
support  orphans  and  strengthen  the  fam- 
ily. The  fund’s  chairman,  a member  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet,  requested  the  Scriptures. 
The  1.37  million  Bibles  that  IBS  provided 
to  the  Soviet  Union  prior  to  the  fund’s 
project  have  been  distributed  through 
churches. 


Offensive  billboard  ads  to  be  removed, 
thanks  to  church  protests 

Billboard  ads  for  cigarettes  and  liquor 
are  coming  down  in  New  York  City  as  a 
result  of  the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church’s 
“whitewash”  campaign.  Led  by  Pastor  Cal- 
vin Butts,  50  church  members  armed  with 
buckets  and  paint  rollers  recently  marched 
down  the  streets  of  Harlem  singing  “Yield 
Not  to  Temptation”  and  stopping  to  paint 


over  more  than  a dozen  6’-by-12’  bill- 
boards. A similar  protest  one  week  earlier 
prompted  one  outdoor  advertising  firm  to 
announce  that  all  Johnny  Walker  scotch 
and  Hennessey  cognac  ads  would  be 
banned  from  its  billboards  in  low-income 
communities. 

Another  company,  Metropolitan  Out- 
door Advertising,  pledged  to  remove  liquor 
and  cigarette  billboards  within  five  blocks 
of  all  churches,  schools,  and  play  areas  in 
New  York.  Metropolitan  is  one  of  the 
largest  distributors  of  small  billboards  in 
the  U.S.,  and  Vice-President  John  Brown 
said  he  will  consider  implementing  the  new 
policy  nationwide.  Butts  said  alcohol  and 
cigarette  ads  “proliferate  in  the  African- 
American  community  more  than  any  other 
community,”  and  are  designed  to  entice 
youths. 

World  Council  says  it  ‘regrets  its 
mistaken  judgment’  on  Romania 

After  a good  deal  of  soul-searching  over 
its  stance  toward  Romania  during  the 
Ceausescu  regime  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  passed 
a resolution  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  saying 
that  it  “regrets  its  mistaken  judgment  in 
failing  to  speak  adequately  about  this  sit- 
uation at  its  Moscow  meeting”  last  July. 
WCC’s  position  on  speaking  out  on 
Ceausescu’s  Romania  and  the  plight  of 
churches  in  repressive  societies  in  general 
was  a major  topic  for  discussion  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  its  Central  Committee. 
It  received  a paper  by  Laszlo  Tokes,  the 
pastor  who  sparked  the  rebellion  that  top- 
pled President  Nicolae  Ceausescu  last  De- 
cember, that  was  highly  critical  of  its 
position  toward  Romania  in  the  past  two 
decades. 


Colson,  prison  ministry  leader, 
says  he  opposes  death  penalty 

Charles  Colson,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Prison  Fellowship  Ministries,  says  he  is 
strongly  opposed  to  capital  punishment 
because  so  many  people  are  improperly 
convicted  (through  circumstantial  evi- 
dence alone)  and  may  be  innocent.  His 
remarks  came  during  a question-and-an- 
swer  period  during  the  recent  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals.  In  his  formal  address  to  the 
convention,  Colson  said  the  present  Amer- 
ican prison  system  fails  on  four  fronts:  (1) 
rehabilitating  prisoners,  (2)  restoring  the 
victim,  (3)  providing  “community,”  and  (4) 
from  a governmental  perspective.  Colson, 
a former  aide  to  President  Richard  Nixon, 
was  convicted  and  imprisoned  for  his  in- 
volvement in  the  Watergate  scandal.  He 
subsequently  became  a devout  Christian 
and  a prison  reformer. 
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Editorial 


Newspaper 


Restoring 

1 HERE  IS  NOTHING  like  a little  conflict  to  get 
our  attention.  Even  a dog  or  cat  fight  can  en- 
liven an  otherwise  dull  day.  And  when  people 
disagree  or  criticize  they  may  be  more  interest- 
ing than  when  they  agree.  Somehow  the  issues 
of  life  come  into  sharp  focus  in  a critique.  This 
is  particularly  enjoyable  when  it  is  someone  else 
being  criticized,  not  yourself. 

(Personal  criticism  is  a useful  experience  also, 
but  it  performs  a different  function.  Quite  often, 
it  appears,  such  criticisms  reaffirm  us  in  our  con- 
victions rather  than  change  our  minds.) 

Recently  a little  book  appeared  with  the  title 
The  Worldly  Church  by  C.  Leonard  Allen,  Rich- 
ard T.  Hughes,  and  Michael  R.  Weed  (ACU 
Press,  1988).  What  “worldly  church”  is  this?  It 
turns  out  to  be  the  Churches  of  Christ,  a denomi- 
nation which  I know  casually  through  acquaint- 
ance with  a few  people  and  through  general 
reading. 

I find  that  Allen  is  a Bible  teacher,  Hughes  a 
history  and  Bible  teacher,  and  Weed  an  ethics 
teacher.  All  are  evidently  at  work  in  schools  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ.  So  the  critique  of  The 
Worldly  Church  is  done  by  teachers  in  her  own 
schools. 

Is  this  only  an  insiders’  quarrel  or  can  we  out- 
siders learn  from  it  also?  This  was  the  question 
in  back  of  my  mind  as  I reviewed  the  charges 
and  pondered  the  implications.  I found  some 
help  in  this  by  reading  a companion  volume  by 
Allen  and  Hughes  entitled  Discovering  Our 
Roots.  To  understand  the  criticisms  it  helps  to 
understand  the  history  of  this  denomination. 

We  find  that  the  Churches  of  Christ  come  out 
of  a restorationist  movement  in  the  U.S.  in  the 
19th  century.  The  early  leaders  were  persons  un- 
happy with  certain  rigidities  in  the  denomina- 
tions of  their  experience.  The  solution  they 
came  up  with  was  to  try  to  go  back  to  the  primi- 
tive church,  to  organize  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible 
alone,  to  restore  the  church  to  its  true  nature. 
How  does  it  happen  that  in  the  late  20th  century 
such  a church  is  dubbed  The  Worldly  Church? 

There  is  space  for  only  a few  observations  from 
the  book.  One  that  caught  my  eye  is  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Churches  of  Christ  have  moved  across 
the  tracks.  Where  once  they  included  particu- 
larly the  poor  and  the  laboring  classes,  many  are 
now  well-to-do  professional  and  business  people. 

For  another,  the  authors  say,  Churches  of 
Christ  have  succumbed  to  the  spirit  of  secular- 
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ism  which  is  abroad  in  North  America.  They 
were  particularly  susceptible  to  this,  they  say,  be- 
cause as  a restorationist  church  they  thought 
they  could  dispense  with  tradition.  They  would 
bypass  1,900  years  of  church  history  and  go  back 
to  the  source. 

This  antitraditional  stance,  they  tell  us,  has  a 
built-in  trap.  By  failing  to  take  account  of  his- 
tory and  the  influence  of  culture,  we  fail  to  see 
how  much  we  are  a part  of  our  culture.  So  in  a 
modern  secular  society,  Churches  of  Christ  have 
fallen  for  cultural  fads.  The  message  of  salvation 
has  been  turned  into  a message  of  self-help.  In 
place  of  saving  souls,  the  church  becomes  con- 
cerned with  saving  marriages.  Mental  health  in- 
stead of  spiritual  health.  Maladjustment  is 
stressed  instead  of  sin  and  the  need  for  repen- 
tance. 

Another  salient  observation  is  that  the  move- 
ment from  which  the  Churches  of  Christ  devel- 
oped had  a strongly  rational  bent.  There  was  not 
a great  deal  of  emphasis  on  mystery  and  wor- 
ship. This,  the  authors  suggest,  has  made  the 
Churches  of  Christ  vulnerable  to  the  secularist 
mind-set  by  which  God  is  seen  as  irrelevant. 

All  of  this  is  done  by  the  authors  with  rather  a 
broad  “brush.”  They  criticize  few  if  any  persons 
personally  and  make  extended  use  of  the  edito- 
rial “we.”  So  we  cannot  tell  exactly  what  percent- 
age of  Churches  of  Christ  pastors  and 
congregations  has  fallen  for  the  secular  line. 

What  is  in  this  for  us  in  a different  denomina- 
tion? It  is  worthwhile  to  consider  that  ours  too 
was  a restorationist  church  and  we  too  are  not  al- 
ways aware  of  what  culture  is  doing  to  us  nor 
how  to  live  with  our  tradition. 

As  often  seems  to  happen,  the  authors  are  bet- 
ter at  negative  analysis  than  positive  response. 
Their  proposals  sound  so  biblical  and  so  famil- 
iar, they  are  almost  cliches.  They  write  of  the 
need  to  be  open  to  the  Spirit  of  God  and  to  wor- 
ship. 

“First,  true  worship  confronts  our  ever-expand- 
ing egos  with  the  reality  of  God. . . . Second,  true 
Christian  worship  impels  us  to  serve  our  neigh- 
bors, both  near  and  distant”  (p.  78). 

This  sounds  like  Jesus’  two  greatest  command- 
ments. We  can’t  get  any  more  basic  than  these. 
But  even  these  are  mere  words.  Perhaps  before 
we  can  appreciate  their  force,  we  need  to  take  a 
lesson  from  Jesus’  disciples  at  the  time  of  his  be- 
trayal and  ask,  “Lord,  is  it  I?” — Daniel  Hertzler 


F' OR  MANY  YEARS  Virginia  felt  guilty  about 
what  had  happened  to  her.  He  was  her  elder 
brother,  her  hero,  her  idol,  her  baby-sitter.  Affec- 
tionate hugs  were  frequent  in  their  relationship. 
When  he  asked  her  to  bring  him  a Coke  while  he 
studied  for  exams,  she  was  flattered.  His  broth- 
erly embrace  of  appreciation  seemed  an  appro- 
priate gesture  for  her  act  of  kindness  until  she 
was  physically  overpowered  and  forced  to  have 
sex  with  him. 

Confused,  hurt,  and  blaming  herself,  Virginia 
wondered  what  she  had  done  to  precipitate  her 
brother’s  actions.  When  she  told  her  parents 
about  the  incident,  they  reminded  her  of  her  ten- 
dency to  exaggerate,  and  let  her  know  the  sub- 
ject was  not  open  for  further  discussion. 

Virginia,  like  Tamar  centuries  ago,  had  be- 
come another  victim  of  violence,  through  no 
fault  of  her  own.  Like  Tamar,  she  had  been  con- 
demned to  a life  of  loneliness,  pain,  and  isolation. 


Must  be  heard.  The  rape  of  Tamar  is  not  a 
story  one  would  tell  during  children’s  time  of 
Sunday  worship.  Neither  is  it  a text  preachers 
choose  for  sermons.  But  the  story  abounds  with 
the  kind  of  pain,  violence,  and  destruction  with 
which  many  women  can  identify,  and,  therefore, 
its  message  must  be  heard  from  our  pulpits.  The 
silence  around  rape,  incest,  and  other  acts  of  sex- 
ual violence  against  women  must  be  broken. 

With  national  statistics  as  high  as  one  in  four 
women  victimized  through  sexual  violence,  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  some  Mennonite  women 
have  been  victimized  as  well.  Their  voices  must 
be  heard.  Their  pain  must  be  shared.  Healing 
must  happen.  The  time  is  the  1990s! 

Phyllis  Trible,  in  Texts  of  Terror  (Fortress 
Press,  1984),  gives  the  story  of  Tamar  careful 
textual  attention.  Some  commentators  call  2 
Samuel  13:1-22  a sordid  story.  Others  wonder 
why  the  Bible  would  devote  so  much  time  and 
space  to  incidents  such  as  this.  When  commenta- 
tors spend  time  with  this  text,  they  usually  do  so 


within  the  context  of  David’s  story,  including 
the  effects  of  this  event  on  David,  Absalom,  and 
Amnon,  but  without  acknowledging  the  violation 
against  Tamar.  This  interpretation  is  inappropri- 
ate and  reflects  more  than  a hermeneutical  prob- 
lem. 

Society  in  general,  and  the  church  in  particu- 
lar, have  been  slow  in  responding  to  the  issues 
women  face  when  violence  destroys  their  very 
selves.  The  stories  of  Tamar,  and  Virginia,  con- 
tinue to  be  repeated. 

This  is  not  a story  one  would 
during  children’s  time  of 
Sunday  worship.  / / 

The  rape  of  Tamar,  while  a part  of  the  larger 
story  of  King  David’s  dynasty,  is  an  episode  com- 
plete in  itself.  This  story  occurs  within  the  frame- 
work of  a struggle  for  succession  to  the  throne 
of  David.  The  contestants  are  Amnon  and 
Absalom — two  obvious  candidates,  as  sons  of 
David.  We  are  told  that  Absalom  is  handsome, 
while  Amnon  is  the  firstborn.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  brothers  lack  love  and  affection  for  each 
other.  The  hostile  family  environment,  the  exis- 
tence of  hate  and  anger,  and  David’s  own  base 
behavior  toward  Bathsheba  and  Uriah,  all  con- 
tribute toward  creating  a seedbed  of  destructive 
behavior.  Today  we  would  say  that  these  people 
are  members  of  a dysfunctional  family. 

Prescription  for  disaster.  The  story  of 
Tamar  is  well-ordered.  There  is  a plot.  The  char- 
acters are  four  men  and  one  woman — a sure  pre- 
scription for  disaster  under  the  existing  family 
conditions.  Tamar  was  beautiful.  She  was  a vir- 
gin. As  such,  custom  required  her  to  live  in  quar- 
ters separating  her  from  men.  David’s  consent 
had  to  be  obtained  before  she  was  accessible  to 
her  brothers.  Tamar  should  have  been  safe. 

There  was  no  reason  for  her  to  suspect  that  her 
life  was  endangered.  Virginia  also  felt  safe  in  her 
environment.  In  her  trusting  mind  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  in  regard  to  her  safety.  She 
thought  her  brother  loved  her  and  would  protect 
her  if  she  were  in  danger.  Both  Tamar  and  Vir- 
ginia were  mistaken. 

The  narrator  notes  specifically  the  family  ties 
of  the  main  characters  in  the  Tamar  story.  This 
makes  the  episode  more  tragic.  Absalom  was 
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David’s  third  son  and  a full  brother  to  Tamar. 
Amnon  was  David’s  firstborn,  a half-brother  to 
Tamar.  Tamar  could  not  relate  to  either  without 
David’s  permission.  The  narrator  includes  one 
other  key  person:  Jonadab.  Without  his  deceit 
and  craftiness  the  episode  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

The  narrator  states  explicitly  Amnon’s  obses- 
sion with  Tamar,  placing  her  in  a vulnerable  posi- 
tion. Amnon’s  lust  for  her  was  so  intense  it 
preoccupied  his  life.  To  have  his  desire  satisfied, 
a plan  had  to  be  devised  to  have  Tamar  in  his 
presence.  Jonadab  advises  Amnon  to  feign  ill- 
ness and  thus  provoke  a paternal  visit.  David’s 
fondness  for  his  firstborn  will  elicit  an  immedi- 
ate response  when  he  hears  of  Amnon’s  illness. 
Jonadab  then  instructs  Amnon  to  request  of 
David  a visit  from  his  sister,  Tamar.  To  accom- 
plish Amnon’s  desire  the  visit  must  be  lengthy. 
Tamar  is  to  come  and  bake  and  serve  Amnon. 

Amnon’s  request  becomes  David’s  command. 
Tamar  is  being  placed  in  a situation  over  which  she 
has  no  control,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  those 
plotting  against  her.  David  has  been  deluded  and 
his  daughter  must  suffer  the  consequences.  Tamar, 
trusting  both  her  father  and  her  brother,  undertakes 
her  ministry  to  Amnon.  Her  compassion  is  betrayed 
and  she  falls  victim  to  Jonadab’s  devious  plan  and 
Amnon’s  anger  and  lust. 

The  narrator  selects  key  action  words  in  the  re- 
counting of  this  incident.  Tamar  took  the  bread, 
brought  the  bread,  and  gave  the  bread  to  her 
half  brother.  All  this  is  an  intimate  act,  per- 
formed with  generous  and  compassionate  spirit. 
Who  of  us  would  not  do  likewise?  The  action 
word  which  shifts  the  entire  encounter  is  one  of 
violence.  Amnon  grabbed  Tamar.  Tamar  is  cata- 
pulted from  a stance  of  genuine  care  and  trust 
to  a state  of  powerlessness.  The  violence  be- 
comes not  only  physical,  but  emotional — a be- 
trayal of  intimacy  through  a betrayal  of  trust. 
What  is  noteworthy  is  Tamar’s  response. 

Doesn’t  panic.  Realizing  Amnon’s  intent  to  vi- 
olate her,  Tamar  does  not  panic.  Rather,  she 
claims  her  voice.  She  appeals  to  wisdom  and  rea- 
son; it  is  not  customary  for  a brother  and  a sis- 
ter to  have  sex.  She  appeals  to  the  folly  of  his 
intent;  he  would  be  made  to  look  like  a fool  with 
a criminal  record.  She  appeals  to  her  shame; 
this  action  would  destroy  her  integrity  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  And  finally,  she  appeals  to  a solu- 
tion; marriage  between  a half  brother  and  sister 
would  be  an  option  and  would  therefore  save 
their  individual  and  corporate  characters. 

Tamar’s  appeal  to  reason  is  overpowered  by 
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Amnon’s  lust  and  physical  strength.  She  is  raped! 

Immediately,  Amnon’s  lust  deepens  into  ha- 
tred. His  action  has  been  an  act  of  anger,  not 
passion  or  love.  Amnon’s  lust  led  to  violence 
and  he  has  become  a criminal.  Amnon  has 
achieved  his  goal.  Tamar  must  live  with  the  deso- 
lation and  shame.  However,  although  the  narra- 
tor renders  Tamar  voiceless  and  powerless  after 
the  rape,  her  gestures  give  her  the  last  word. 

Tamar’s  actions  in  response  to  her  rape  are 
powerful.  She  publicly  tears  her  royal  robe,  sym- 
bolizing the  violence  done  to  her.  She  takes 
ashes  and  puts  them  on  her  head,  symbolizing 
the  premature  death  which  has  been  forced 
upon  her.  She  weeps  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
pain  and  violence  inflicted  on  her.  She  leaves  in 
recognition  that  she  is  no  longer  eligible  or  ac- 
ceptable for  marriage.  In  her  desolation  she 
abandons  her  honorable  self  for  a shamed  self. 
She  does  this  not  in  isolation,  but  where  she  will 
be  seen.  She  has  no  need  to  be  secretive.  The 
crime  and  sin  of  her  brother  is  not  hidden.  Her 
pain  is  public.  Retribution  will  come  to  Amnon 
in  due  course. 

Frequently,  as  in  the  story  of  Virginia  and 
many  others,  the  most  painful  issues  in  violence 
of  this  nature  are  the  fear  to  speak  of  what  has 
happened,  the  lack  of  belief  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  power  to  bring  the  perpetrator  to  jus- 
tice, and  the  silent  shame  carried  by  those  who 
keep  the  secret  for  many  years. 

Absalom  credited.  While  we  may  question 
Absalom’s  ultimate  response  in  murdering  Amnon, 
he  must  be  credited  for  believing  Tamar,  for  of- 
fering her  safety,  a home  and  protection,  and  for 
taking  it  upon  himself  to  inform  David.  Tamar 
was  not  totally  abandoned  by  her  family. 

One  member  in  a family  willing  to  believe  a 
story  of  similar  magnitude  is  often  enough  to 
help  healing  begin.  Can  we  hear  and  believe 
these  stories  when  they  are  told  to  us?  Will  we, 
like  Absalom,  take  some  risks  to  assure  the  vic- 
tim of  safety  and  protection?  Absalom  could  not 
reverse  what  had  happened  to  Tamar,  but  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  his  power  on  behalf  of 
his  sister.  He  became  her  advocate. 

The  narrator  tells  us  that  when  David  heard 
about  the  incident  he  was  angry.  We  are  not  told 
why  he  was  angry.  Was  he  angry  that  he  had 
been  deceived?  Was  he  angry  at  Amnon  for 
messing  up  his  life  and  thus  limiting  his  chances 
to  succeed  him  on  the  throne?  Was  he  angry  at 
the  act  itself?  Was  his  anger  an  expression  of 
sympathy  for  Amnon?  We  do  not  know.  We  are 
not  told  whether  David’s  love  for  his  firstborn 
condones  or  denounces  this  crime. 

Given  David’s  own  history  of  base  deeds,  I be- 
lieve it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  David’s  response 
does  not  take  into  consideration  Tamar’s  pain 
and  desolation.  The  adulterer  has  supported  the 
rapist.  Justice  is  denied  Tamar.  History  has  re- 
peated itself.  Relational  family  patterns  are 
passed  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  And 


David  will  yet  see  more  violence  in  his  family. 

What  can  be  learned  from  Tamar  herself?  Al- 
though she  is  overpowered  by  Amnon’s  strength 
and  lust,  Tamar  does  not  submit  without  ques- 
tioning or  reasoning.  She  knows  her  rights.  She 
is  aware  of  the  cultural  codes  of  her  people  and 
what  is  and  is  not  permitted  in  family  relation- 
ships. She  realizes  she  has  a voice,  and  she  uses 
it.  She  protests  against  Amnon’s  intentions.  She 
appeals  on  the  basis  of  reason.  She  resists  on 
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/ ^4- Society  in  general,  and  the 
- ^ °horch  in  particular,  have  been 
*ZSr4y  slow  in  resPor,d,n9  t°  the  issues 
w * women  face  when  violence 
destroys  their  very  selves. 

the  basis  of  her  own  integrity.  Thus,  while  she 
does  not  succeed  with  her  methods  of  self-pro- 
tection, Tamar  does  not  submit  to  the  rape  in 
resignation.  Virginia,  too,  knew  that  what  was 
happening  to  her  was  wrong,  and  while  she 
pleaded  with  her  brother  to  stop,  her  voice  was 
not  heeded. 

Tamar,  while  rendered  voiceless  by  the  narra- 
tor after  the  crime,  was  not  silent.  Her  public 
demonstration  of  desolation  and  entrance  into  a 
living  death  was  a resounding  protest  against 
what  had  happened  to  her.  The  crime  against 
her  was  made  visible.  The  proper  sources  were 
informed.  And  although  David  did  not  come  to 
her  aid,  her  integrity  was  not  finally  destroyed. 

The  shame  and  the  pain  were  no  longer  totally 
hers  to  bear  even  though  Amnon  was  not 
brought  to  justice  by  the  king. 

Tamar  lived  the  rest  of  her  days  in  the  house 
of  Absalom,  a lonely  and  desolate  woman.  She 
never  married,  and  she  never  gave  birth  to  off- 
spring. However,  the  narrator  does  not  allow  the 
name  of  Tamar  to  die  out.  We  are  told  that 
Absalom  named  his  daughter  Tamar,  and  that 
she  too  was  beautiful  (2  Sam.  14:27).  Her  life 
continues  through  a niece  named  in  her  honor. 

We  dare  not  overlook  Absalom’s  regard  for  his 
sister  Tamar,  and  his  tenderness  toward  her,  in 
this  otherwise  sordid  account.  Her  advocate 
does  not  forget  and  neither  should  we. 

Church  remains  silent.  Rape,  incest,  and 
other  forms  of  violence  against  girls  and  women 
are  issues  facing  the  church  in  the  90s.  Secular 
agencies  are  providing  refuge  for  women  and 
children  in  dangerous  situations.  Laws  are  slowly 
being  changed  to  provide  greater  protection  for 
women  and  to  bring  just  retribution  to  perpetra- 
tors. Support  groups  are  being  formed  to  offer 
healing.  Meanwhile,  the  church  remains  silent. 

The  voices  of  the  Virginias  and  the  Tamars 
must  be  heard.  Amnon,  and  others  like  him, 
must  be  held  accountable  for  their  acts  of  vio- 
lence. Justice  must  happen  now!  Q 
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Twenty  dollars  a 
day  is  somethin’ 


by  Deborah  Siegrist 

T^WENTY  DOLLARS  and  50  cents.  That’s  what 
the  computerized  check  in  my  hand  said.  Wea- 
rily I made  a rough  calculation  in  my  mind.  Nine 
and  a half  hours  of  labor,  and  I had  earned  just 
slightly  over  two  dollars  an  hour.  The  woman 
handing  me  my  check  assured  me  that  there  was 
more — I could  return  the  following  Friday  to 
pick  up  the  remaining  one-third  of  my  check, 
which  had  been  withheld  for  tax  purposes.  Why 
withhold  part  of  a check  for  several  days?  What 
tax  purpose  could  that  possibly  serve?  But  I was 
too  tired  to  ask  questions  or  argue.  I climbed  on 
my  bicycle  and  rode  home. 

Later  that  evening  I calculated  the  full  results 
of  my  day’s  “investigative  experiment”  and  real- 
ized that  with  the  amount  that  had  been  with- 
held, I had  earned  $3.24  an  hour.  It  was 
becoming  clear  to  me,  in  a personal  way,  how  so 
many  of  my  homeless  friends  could  be  working 
full-time  and  still  be  unable  to  piece  the  shat- 
tered fragments  of  their  lives  together. 

Labor  pools.  In  Richmond,  Virginia,  as  in 
most  cities,  there  is  work  to  be  had,  with  very 
few  questions  asked.  Storefront  operations 
called  “labor  pools”  contract  with  companies  to 
provide  temporary  workers  for  the  companies, 
and  the  labor  pools  often  pocket  as  much  as  half 
the  amount  received  per  worker.  No  accident  in- 
surance is  provided,  no  benefits  earned,  and 
often  no  transportation  back  from  the  job  site. 

The  labor  pools  aren’t  as  sophisticated  as  typi- 
cal temporary  agencies — the  contracts  are  gener- 
ally for  unskilled  labor,  with  no  work  history  and 
no  proof  of  skill  required.  Workers  who  go  out 
with  labor  pools  usually  do  mundane,  physically 
exhausting  jobs.  However,  the  requirements  for 
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work  are  minimal;  therefore  many  otherwise  un- 
employable persons  resort  to  labor  pools  for  work. 

Since  1986  I have  been  working  among  home- 
less persons  in  Richmond.  I began  as  a Volun- 
tary Service  worker  under  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  serving  at  Freedom  House,  a social 
ministry  with  homeless  people  on  the  streets 
and  in  the  shelters  of  Richmond.  During  my 
years  at  Freedom  House,  I’ve  discovered  that 
while  there  is  a portion  of  the  homeless  popula- 
tion that  is  not  working,  nevertheless  many 
homeless  men  and  women  put  in  long,  back- 
breaking days  of  labor,  but  still  aren’t  able  to 
break  out  of  the  web  of  poverty  that  holds  them 
on  the  streets. 

There  is  substandard  housing  to  be  found  in 
Richmond  for  under  $100  a week,  but  even  if  a 
person  finds  affordable  housing,  there  are  still 
other  expenses  to  juggle — food,  bus  tickets,  un- 
foreseen medical  expenses.  People  are  often  half- 
on,  half-off  the  streets,  living  in  a single  room, 
but  getting  meals  at  a soup  kitchen,  maintaining 
a precarious  balance  between  self-sufficiency 
and  street  life. 

See  for  myself.  I decided  that  I wanted  to  in- 
vestigate the  labor  pools  for  myself,  to  see  what 
the  experience  was  really  like.  So  I applied  at 
the  Personnel  Pool.  Be  at  the  door  at  7:00  a.m., 
they  told  me,  and  I could  go  pack  tomatoes. 

Pack  tomatoes  I did.  For  10  hours  I stood  at 
the  conveyor  belts  with  a motley  group  of 
women,  some  from  the  labor  pool,  others  full- 
time employees.  We  packaged  pale,  mealy  toma- 
toes into  the  plastic  crates  and  Styrofoam  trays 
that  I was  accustomed  to  seeing  on  grocery-store 
shelves. 

Our  supervisor  was  a short,  middle-aged  man 
who  called  us  all  “girls”  and  barked  out  his  fran- 
tic commands  in  a tense,  screaming  voice,  punc- 
tuated by  curses.  His  name  was  “Moose,”  and 
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he  scurried  around  the  warehouse  with  his  arms 
pumping  like  a windup  toy.  I remember  how 
thankful  I was  to  be  able  to  walk  away  from  this 
violent  little  man  at  the  end  of  the  day  and 
never  return,  unlike  the  women  all  around  me 
who  chose  Moose’s  insults  and  tantrums  over  un- 
employment. 

We  had  two  five -minute  breaks  during  the 
long  day,  plus  a lunch  break  of  half  an  hour.  I 
watched  my  female  co-workers  with  interest  at 
the  lunch  table.  None  of  the  male  workers  joined 
us.  Most  of  the  conversation  at  the  table  cen- 
tered around  food — what  they  were  currently  eat- 
ing and  what  they  planned  to  eat  for  supper.  At 
one  point  one  of  the  women  began  reading  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  National  Enquirer  about  an  alien 
baby  born  to  a human  woman.  The  odd  thing 
about  her  reading  was  that  she  was  so  matter-of- 
fact,  as  though  the  article  had  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  other  women  responded  to  the  article 
with  the  same  lack  of  incredulity,  tonelessly  ask- 
ing questions  about  how  the  woman  met  the 
alien  father  and  how  old  the  baby  was.  I couldn’t 
tell  whether  they  believed  the  story  or  were  play- 
ing some  kind  of  unspoken  lunchtime  ritual.  I 
felt,  as  I had  often  felt  when  working  with  home- 
less people,  the  almost  unbridgeable  difference 
between  my  life  experience  and  theirs. 

To  receive  our  check  from  the  labor  pool  at 
the  end  of  the  day  we  had  to  have  our  work  pa- 
pers signed  by  Moose,  and  he  refused  to  sign 
them  until  all  of  his  orders  were  filled.  At  6:00 
p.m.  he  finally  signed  our  papers  and  let  us  go. 
We  had  been  in  the  warehouse  for  10  hours,  and 
the  half-hour  lunchbreak  would  be  deducted 
from  our  pay.  A woman  from  the  labor  pool 
picked  us  up,  and  I listened  to  the  other  women 
discussing  how  late  we  were  now — too  late  for 
supper  at  the  soup  kitchen. 

No  one  would  cash  labor  pool  checks  this  time 


Many  homeless  people  put  in 
long,  backbreaking  days  of 
labor,  but  still  aren’t  able  to 
break  out  of  the  web  of  poverty 
that  holds  them  on  the  streets. 


of  night,  so  there  was  no  chance  of  buying  some- 
thing to  eat.  So  . . . another  night  in  the  shelters, 
and  they’d  try  to  catch  breakfast  at  the  soup 
kitchen  tomorrow. 

Lack  of  housing.  The  reasons  why  more  and 
more  people  are  becoming  homeless  are  as  nu- 
merous as  the  homeless  people  themselves.  At 
the  heart  of  the  matter  is  the  lack  of  affordable 
and  decent  housing.  In  many  cities,  existing  low- 
income  housing  units  are  being  destroyed  rather 
than  new  ones  created.  Local  politicians  point  to 
the  federal  government  for  responsibility,  and 
the  federal  government  makes  eloquent  pleas  to 
the  private  sector. 

Surrounding  the  issue  of  inadequate  housing  is 
a myriad  of  other  problems — mental  illness,  sub- 
stance abuse,  crime  and  violence,  second-  and 
third-generation  welfare  families.  And  for  the 
many  homeless  persons  who  try  to  work,  but 
don’t  have  job  references  or  a diploma,  the  di- 
lemma of  the  labor  pools  exist.  The  labor  of 
poor  persons  is  exploited  to  the  profit  of  compa- 
nies who  don’t  have  to  provide  benefits  such  as 
insurance  and  workman’s  compensation,  and  to 
the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  labor  pools. 

Sometimes  I talk  to  my  homeless  friends,  ask- 
ing them  why  they  don’t  speak  out  about  the  in- 
justice of  the  labor  pools,  or  boycott  them.  The 
situation  is  unfair,  they  agree,  but  on  the  other 
hand  “when  you  ain’t  got  nuthin’,  20  dollars  a 
day  is  somethin’.”  ^ 
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The  Anabaptist 
of  faithfulness 

by  Lois  Frey 

Because  I’M  A DAUGHTER  of  the  Anabaptists, 
I’ve  needed  to  wrestle  with  why  my  ancestors 
chose  suffering  rather  than  give  up  their  beliefs. 
How  could  they  burn  at  the  stake  with  faces  so 
washed  with  joy  that  others  converted  to  the 
same  beliefs?  I’ve  also  puzzled  over  the  evils  of 
World  War  II,  and  how  some  of  the  evil  was 
healed  through  the  lives  of  persons  willing  to 
take  a minority  position.  They  chose  to  follow 
their  convictions  in  spite  of  the  consequences. 
For  me,  Andre  Trocme  stands  foremost  among 
these. 

When  many  were  unaware  or  pretended  not  to 
see  what  was  happening  to  the  Jewish  people, 
the  villagers  of  Le  Chambon  in  France,  a group 


The  people  of  Le  Chambon,  like  the 
Anabaptists,  chose  to  follow  their 
convictions  in  spite  of  the  consequences. 


of  ordinary  persons  led  by  an  opinionated 
leader,  Andre  Trocme,  stood  counter  to  the  ma- 
jority. Yet,  when  questioned  after  the  war,  they 
seemed  unaware  of  doing  anything  exceptional. 
They’d  only  been  themselves.  I am  reminded  of 
the  account  in  the  Bible  of  the  separating  of  the 
sheep  and  the  goats.  The  sheep  were  unaware  of 
the  good  deeds  they’d  performed.  However,  liv- 
ing courageously  seems  to  develop  out  of  a 
chain  of  small  acts  of  fortitude.  Each  small  act 
moves  one  further  along  the  path  of  divergence 
from  the  majority  who  may  be  wrong  even 
though  they  overwhelmingly  outnumber. 

Rejected  privileged  life.  Andre  Trocme  grew 
up  privileged,  the  son  of  a wealthy  French  Prot- 
estant lace  manufacturer,  but  his  life  experience 
led  him  to  reject  privileged  snobbery  and  to 
identify  with  the  poor  and  needy. 

He  started  a school  for  nonviolence  in  1938  in 
Le  Chambon,  at  the  same  time  that  Hitler’s  Ger- 
many was  growing  in  military  power.  The  school 
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grew  rapidly  by  taking  refugees,  students,  and 
teachers  from  central  and  eastern  Europe. 

In  1939,  Trocme  briefly  considered  trying  to  se- 
cretly assassinate  Hitler,  but  Jesus’  life  and  wis- 
dom were  very  important  to  Trocme.  He  knew 
Christ  wouldn’t  approve  of  violence.  The 
thought  of  breaking  his  relationship  with  Christ 
kept  Trocme  from  carrying  out  his  plans.  He 
also  knew  he’d  be  a poor  example  for  the  people 
in  his  church.  Trocme  frequently  preached  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  told  the  story  of 
the  good  Samaritan.  He  resisted  directives  from 
the  church  leadership  when  he  felt  they  con- 
tradicted what  God  was  showing  him,  and  his 
congregation  supported  him. 

In  June  1940,  Germany  occupied  part  of 
France,  but  Le  Chambon  was  in  the  unoccupied 
zone.  An  order  came  to  salute  the  flag  regularly 
in  the  support  of  the  Vichy  government  at 
Vicky,  France,  the  seat  of  French  government  be- 
tween the  initial  defeat  in  1940  and  when  the 
Germans  took  over  the  entire  country  in  1942. 
The  villagers,  with  Trocme’s  support,  resisted 
this  directive.  They  also  refused  to  sign  an  un- 
conditional oath  of  loyalty.  Thus  quiet  resistance 
began.  Next,  they  refused  to  ring  the  bell  as  com- 
manded to  show  support  of  the  Vichy  govern- 
ment. Each  time  they  said  no,  the  villagers 
became  more  unified  as  a group. 

Houses  of  refuge.  Trocme’s  monthly  meet- 
ings with  Burns  Chalmers,  a Quaker  representa- 
tive from  the  United  States,  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  houses  of  refuge  in  Le  Cham- 
bon, first  for  Jewish  children  who  had  lost  their 
parents  and  later  for  adults,  also.  For  four  years, 
a steady  stream  of  refugees  continued  to  arrive 
in  the  village  where  they  were  fed,  hidden,  given 
false  identity  papers,  and  helped  to  escape 
across  the  border  to  safety  in  Switzerland. 

In  the  summer  of  1942,  a special  Vichy  govern- 
ment delegation  came  to  Le  Chambon.  Andre 
and  others  expressed  how  they  felt  without  di- 
rectly opposing.  Two  weeks  later  a special  police 
force  came  with  buses  to  round  up  the  Jews. 
They  left  with  one  lone  prisoner.  The  villagers 
had  nonviolently  resisted  by  hiding  Jews  and 
helping  them  to  escape.  Before  the  soldiers  left, 
the  villagers  read  a statement  of  objection  to  the 
devaluing  of  human  life.  They  were  honest  in  let- 
ting the  government  know  that  they  would  con- 
tinue to  help  the  Jews. 
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When  imprisoned  with  two  village  friends, 
Trocme  refused  to  sign  the  statement  of  alle- 
giance but  was  released  anyway  after  more  than 
a month  of  imprisonment  and  just  before  the 
rest  of  the  prisoners  were  deported  to  hard 
labor  in  Poland  and  the  salt  mines  of  Silesia. 
Trocme  returned  to  being  a pastor  and  helping 
refugees. 

From  July  1943  to  June  1944,  Trocme  needed 
to  be  in  hiding  and  fleeing  himself  to  protect  oth- 
ers from  having  more  “blood  on  their  hands”  be- 
cause he  learned  the  Gestapo,  the  German 
secret  police,  planned  to  secretly  murder  him. 

On  June  6,  1944,  the  Allies  landed  in  Nor- 
mandy and  Trocme  returned  home.  Probably 
about  5,000  refugees’  lives  had  been  saved 
through  the  leadership  of  Trocme  in  the  village 
of  Le  Chambon.  Trocme,  a French  Protestant, 
fought  the  evil  of  Hitler’s  regime,  not  by  shoot- 
ing him  as  he  once  contemplated  but  by  leading 
his  village  in  becoming  a place  of  refuge  and  es- 
cape to  freedom  for  thousands  of  Jews.  His  alle- 
giance to  the  kingdom  of  God  was  stronger  than 
his  identification  with  a political  point  of  view. 


not  available  to  the  children.  Where  the  children 
were  not  invited  to  the  father’s  study,  the  most 
comfortable  room  in  the  house,  but  the  father 
came  out  and  bellowed  angrily  if  the  children 
grew  too  noisy.  He  cared  for  all  those  Jewish 
children,  provided  shelter  and  escape,  but  his 
own  children  felt  detached  from  him  in  a house 
full  of  strangers  being  helped  by  their  parents. 
Nellie  did  express  pride  in  what  her  parents  ac- 
complished. 

So,  Trocme  was  imperfect.  Hallie’s  compas- 
sionate response  to  Nellie  mulled  in  my  mind. 

He  quoted  the  Bible  verse  about  “the  wages  of 
sin  are  death,”  and  then  added,  “It  costs  a lot  to 
be  good,  too.”  So  if  Trocme  gave  his  energies  in 
a larger  cosmic  arena,  he  didn’t  have  them  to 
squander  in  his  personal  life. 


Probably  about  5,000  refugees' 
lives  had  been  saved  through 
the  leadership  of  Andre  Trocme. 


Loving  your  neighbor.  Trocme’s  life  illus- 
trates genuine  altruism  of  unselfconsciously  lov- 
ing your  neighbor  as  yourself,  growing  out  of 
deep  recognition  and  love  of  the  majesty  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  Jesus.  He  understood 
the  relatedness  of  all  peoples.  His  choices  make 
no  sense  in  a purely  logical,  material  world  but 
stand  as  shining  lights  in  the  world  of  the  Spirit. 
Although  he  gave  up  privileges  he  was  born  to, 
it  appears  his  choices  grew  as  much  out  of  recog- 
nition of  a better  way  as  out  of  austere  self-de- 
nial. Yet  Trocme  carried  human  flaws  and  could 
appear  unqualified  to  carry  the  message. 

I had  studied  the  life  of  Andre  Trocme  for 
four  years  with  great  admiration.  He  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a head  above  the  ordinary,  but  then 
I found  his  flaw.  Reading  and  rereading  Lest  In- 
nocent Blood  Be  Shed  by  Philip  Hallie,  I’d  no- 
ticed that  tapes  of  the  author’s  interviews  were 
in  the  “Andre  and  Magda  Trocme  Papers”  of 
the  Peace  Collection  in  the  library  at 
Swarthmore  College.  I finally  made  a pilgrimage 
to  the  library.  I happened  to  try  one  marked 
“Nellie”  (the  daughter  of  Andre  Trocme).  Nellie 
described  in  detail  the  family  home  in  Le  Cham- 
bon. 

She  described  a home  where  the  parents  were 


Yet,  God  chose  this  imperfect  one  to  do  his 
work,  and  he  responded  obediently.  His  name 
could  be  added  to  “the  cloud  of  witnesses”  in 
Hebrews  with  David,  Moses,  and  others.  God  ac- 
cepted and  honored  his  faithfulness  in  spite  of 
what  appear  as  disqualifying  flaws. 

Our  response.  We  who  are  the  descendants 
of  left-wing  radicals  sometimes  become  very 
strong  guardians  of  the  status  quo,  preferring 
people  to  fit  in  rather  than  wrestle  with  ambigu- 
ities. We  speak  of  grace,  but  the  bottom  line  of 
our  theology  sometimes  appears  to  be  works. 

And  as  a church,  we  have  many  good  works  to 
speak  for  us:  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  and  exemplary  liv- 
ing. 

But  can  we  acknowledge  our  own  and  others’ 
flaws,  knowing  with  Paul  that  this  points  to  the 
fact  that  our  salvation  comes  through  Christ  and 
not  our  own  good  works.  To  me,  being  Ana- 
baptist means  to  respond  to  God  in  their  spirit 
of  openness  and  obedience  more  than  repeating 
and  holding  sacred  the  truths  they  discovered  in 
their  time.  Trocme  responded  in  this  spirit  of 
faithfulness.  ^ 
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MEDA  helps  organize  first  conference 
for  Soviet  Christian  businesspersons 


Two  massive  portraits  of  Karl  Marx  and 
Vladimir  Lenin  tower  imposingly  over  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
Science  in  Kiev.  If  their  stern  visages 
hardened  at  all  at  a recent  conference,  it 
would  have  been  understandable,  for  there 
was  palpable  irony  in  their  witnessing  the 
first  Christian  business  conference  held  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  unusual  event,  made  possible  by 
recent  convulsive  changes  wrought  by 
President  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  drew  some 
165  Baptists,  Pentecostals,  and  Menno- 
nites  who  are  involved  in  “cooperatives,” 
the  Soviet  term  for  private  businesses. 
They  came  to  talk  about  business  and 
Christianity,  as  well  as  possible  assistance 
from  the  two  dozen  or  so  visiting  business- 
persons  from  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  West  Germany. 

The  conference  was  organized  by  several 
organizations,  including  Mennonite  Eco- 
nomic Development  Associates.  Among 
the  leaders  of  the  conference  was  Art 
DeFehr,  a furniture  manufacturer  from 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  a MEDA  member 
who  has  taken  a special  interest  in  assisting 
Christians  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  initial  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
to  talk  about  Christian  business  ethics,  a 
topic  which  earlier  visits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  had  suggested  was  a pressing  con- 
cern among  emerging  Christian  entrepre- 
neurs. As  the  conference  got  underway  and 
took  on  a spontaneous  life  of  its  own, 
however,  that  concern  took  a backseat  to 
other  matters.  The  fledgling  entrepre- 
neurs, most  of  whom  are  involved  in  Chris- 
tian missions  of  one  sort  or  another, 
seemed  more  interested  in  developing  fi- 
nancial and  technological  links  with  the 
West.  Indeed,  an  early  frustration  among 
some  of  the  Soviet  Christians  was  that 
more  direct  support  was  not  immediately 
forthcoming  from  the  Western  visitors. 

The  Westerners,  meanwhile,  were  less 
interested  in  providing  a “quick  fix”  than 
in  setting  up  an  efficient  mechanism  to 
guide  future  cooperation.  One  American 
businessman  encouraged  the  cooperatives 
not  to  concentrate  on  specific  needs  at  this 
time  but  to  work  on  the  communications 
network  with  the  West.  “If  we  can  get  the 
communication  flowing,  the  needs  will  be 
met  in  time,”  he  said. 

Most  of  the  Westerners  were  impressed 
with  the  diverse  business  activity  already 
underway  among  Soviet  Christians.  It  was 


estimated  that  of  the  50,000  cooperatives 
that  have  flowered  since  perestroika  (re- 
structuring) removed  the  ban  on  private 
business,  700  are  operated  by  believers. 

The  conference  attenders  came  from  40 
different  cities  in  seven  of  the  country’s  15 
republics.  They  represented  some  60  co- 
operatives and  10  different  mission  or 
charity  groups.  Many  were  involved  in 
producing  building  materials — a pressing 
need  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Others  were  in 
metal  tiles,  honey  production,  furniture, 
greenhouses,  printing,  and  transportation. 
Some  were  quite  large. 

It  was  evident  that  working  in  a cooper- 
ative can  be  immensely  profitable.  Work- 
ers said  they  earned  from  two  to  10  times 
as  much  money  working  in  cooperatives  as 
in  state-owned  enterprises. 

Many  made  a point  of  saying  they  were 
donating  part  of  their  profits  to  mission 
projects.  One  cooperative  in  the  Latvian 
city  of  Riga  employs  150  people  and  chan- 
nels 20,000  rubles  a year  to  Christian 
causes.  Another  in  the  republic  of  Ka- 
zakhstan has  an  annual  turnover  of  3.5 
million  rubles  and  is  using  part  of  its 


profits  to  construct  churches  in  three  vil- 
lages. 

A number  of  the  cooperative  leaders 
sought  direct  assistance  from  the  Western 
visitors.  One  wanted  a machine  to  make 
cones  for  ice  cream.  Another  wanted  a 
market  for  bee  pollen.  Others  had  hoped 
the  “rich  uncles  from  America”  would  help 
them  obtain  buses  for  church  work.  But 
there  were  other  voices,  too.  Said  one 
cooperative  owner:  “We  can  find  our  re- 
sources ourselves.  Let’s  exchange  with  our- 
selves. We  will  not  receive  charity  and 
gifts.  We  need  some  technology  to  produce 
Bibles  and  literature,  but  in  return  we 
would  give  wood  products.” 

In  the  end  the  main  tangible  outcome  of 
the  conference  was  agreement  to  establish 
an  association  of  Soviet  Christian  cooper- 
atives to  network  among  themselves  and 
develop  programs  of  training.  The  charter 
and  bylaws  of  this  association  will  be  es- 
tablished at  a second  conference  planned 
for  May  in  Moscow. 

Organizers  agreed  that  a chief  benefit  of 
the  conference  was  providing  a setting 
where  the  cooperatives  could  meet,  get 


Exchange  scholars  learn  and  teach.  Fan  Xiaodong  (right),  one  of  eight  Chinese 
exchange  scholars  studying  at  Goshen  College  in  the  1989-90  school  year,  re- 
cently demonstrated  Chinese  techniques  of  watercolor  painting  for  a GC  art 
class.  Looking  on  are  students  Todd  Martin,  Mariella  Rietti,  Christie  Alexander, 
Tony  Chenier,  Mary  Beth  Alderfer,  and  Cathy  Reed.  The  eight  Chinese  schol- 
ars received  certificates  at  the  GC  commencement  ceremony  on  Apr.  22.  They 
will  leave  Goshen  in  June. 
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acquainted,  and  see  how  they  could  relate 
to  each  other.  “From  this  perspective  the 
conference  was  a resounding  success,”  said 
one.  “For  example,  there  was  previously 
not  even  a complete  list  of  all  the  Christian 
cooperatives,  and  that  is  now  developing 
slowly.  The  list  is  still  not  complete,  but  at 
least  we  have  80  or  90.” 

In  addition,  a five-person  coordinating 
group  was  established  to  serve  as  a clear- 
inghouse of  information  and  to  set  up 
criteria  for  joint  ventures  with  Christian 
businesspersons  in  the  West. 

While  the  business  ethics  agenda  was 
not  the  primary  concern  for  all  attenders, 
it  received  considerable  attention  nonethe- 
less. Major  addresses  were  presented  on 
temptations  in  business  and  Christian  val- 
ues in  the  marketplace.  Mennonite  Eco- 
nomic Development  Associates  announced 
it  had  obtained  permission  to  publish  a 
Russian-language  version  of  the  Myron 
Rush  book  Management:  A Biblical  Ap- 
proach for  distribution  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


ASSEMBLY  12:  JULY  24-29 

Dutch  choir  to  present 
musical,  then  disband 

A highly  acclaimed  Dutch  choir  will  pres- 
ent its  latest  musical,  “ Iemand  Als  Job” 
(“Someone  Like  Job”),  at  Mennonite 
World  Conference  Assembly  12,  and  then 
will  disband. 

The  youth  choir  of  Singel  Mennonite 
Church  in  Amsterdam  is  well-known  to 
those  who  attended  MWC  assemblies  in 
Wichita,  Kans.,  in  1978,  when  it  performed 
“The  Wedding  at  Cana,”  and  in  Stras- 
bourg, France,  in  1984,  when  “Ruth”  was 
performed. 

The  1990  performance  is  a musical  play 
in  eight  scenes.  Ingrid  van  Delft  again 
wrote  the  words  and  Dick  Klomp  com- 
posed the  music.  Klomp  is  also  the  found- 
ing director  of  the  group,  which  he  organ- 
ized as  a children’s  choir  17  years  ago. 

“Iemand  Als  Job”  is  based  on  the  bibli- 
cal story  of  Job,  which  van  Delft  calls  “a 
story  about  everybody.”  Her  script  does 
not  focus  so  much  on  the  “why”  of  suffer- 
ing, as  on  how  it  is  handled.  The  text  goes 
through  the  whole  cycle — life,  disaster, 
denial,  realization,  descent,  the  pit,  con- 
templation, and  back  to  life  again — a pro- 
gression not  unlike  the  mourning  process, 
says  van  Delft.  “The  theme  is  not  suffering, 
but  life,”  she  notes.  “Pain  belongs  to  life.” 

Klomp’s  musical  setting  is  for  choir, 
organ,  piano,  and  synthesizer.  The  per- 
formers are  not  static:  “It  is  a theater  piece 
for  a moving  choir  and  soloists,”  he  says. 
Klomp  spent  more  than  a year  working  on 
the  musical. 

The  musical  has  already  been  performed 
several  times  in  the  Netherlands  and  has 


received  reviews  in  major  newspapers 
there. 

Klomp,  who  serves  as  organist  at  Singel 
Mennonite  Church,  has  decided  to  spend 
more  of  his  time  in  organ  studies  and  organ 
playing,  and  for  that  reason  the  youth  choir 
is  expected  to  disband.  As  a concert  per- 
former Klomp  has  toured  the  U.S.,  Can- 
ada, and  several  European  countries.  Dur- 
ing Assembly  12,  he  will  present  organ 
recitals  in  All  Saints  Anglican  Church  in 
Winnipeg,  performing  works  by 
Hoogewoud,  Mozart,  and  Hagg. 


Hayden  and  others  end 
four-month  outdoor  vigil 
for  the  homeless 

Last  fall  150  poor  and  homeless  people 
walked  many  miles  from  Roanoke,  Va.,  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  what  was  called  the 
New  Exodus  March  to  join  in  the  Housing 
Now  rally  with  250,000  others.  As  an  out- 
growth of  the  events  of  that  week  a new 
campaign  was  launched  on  Christmas  Day. 
It  concluded  on  Easter  Sunday  at  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 

Homeless  advocate  David  Hayden,  of 
Justice  House  in  Roanoke,  and  Harold 
Moss,  of  the  Community  for  Creative  Non- 
Violence  in  Washington,  slept  on  the 
streets  of  the  nation’s  capital  each  night 
between  Christmas  and  Easter  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  the  homeless  and 
to  raise  support  for  the  Mickey  Leland 
Housing  Act  in  Congress.  Hayden  and 
Moss  were  joined  by  individuals  and 
groups  from  across  the  United  States  who 
came  for  a week  to  vigil,  pass  out  leaflets, 
meet  with  members  of  Congress,  and  sleep 
under  a bridge  near  the  Capitol. 

The  campaign  concluded  with  a proces- 
sion based  on  the  stations  of  the  cross. 
After  the  300  people  gathered  for  the  final 
ceremony  had  shared  a meal,  participants 
were  invited  to  join  in  a “Capitol  sleep- 
out”  to  make  visible  the  consequences  of 
the  $25  billion  which  has  been  cut  from  the 
federal  housing  budget  since  1981. 

Hayden  is  associated  with  Justice 
House,  a program  begun  in  1985  that  pro- 
vides meals  and  temporary  housing  for  the 
poor  and  promotes  the  regaining  of  their 
self-worth.  Hayden  was  a Mennonite  pas- 
tor with  Virginia  Conference  until  his  ordi- 
nation was  revoked  last  October.  After 
turning  over  the  title  of  Justice  House  to 
Hayden  and  others  who  lived  there,  the 
conference  also  withdrew  its  annual  sub- 
sidy for  the  project. 

Hayden  accuses  Mennonites — along 
with  much  of  society — of  confusing  charity 
with  justice.  “People  like  to  do  things  for 
other  people  so  they  can  own  and  control 
them,”  he  says.  “The  movement  has  to  be 
a movement  of  the  poor  themselves.  They 
will  be  agents  of  their  own  liberation.” 


David  Hayden  under  a bridge,  where  he  slept 
at  night  between  Christmas  and  Easter. 


Hayden  comes  from  Appalachian  back- 
ground, and  grew  up  in  a small  factory 
town  in  Pennsylvania  where  he  says  he 
received  his  “education  as  an  oppressed 
person.”  One  lesson  he  learned  was  a 
certain  manner  which  he  describes  as 
“cocky,  because  cocky  was  all  we  had,”  and 
he  adds  “some  people  mistake  that  demea- 
nor for  violence  or  danger.”  He  does  not 
apologize  for  his  style,  adding  that  “civility 
is  one  of  the  most  insidious  forms  of 
control  in  this  society.” 

After  serving  in  the  military  and  gradu- 
ating from  the  University  of  Delaware,  he 
took  a job  at  Johnson  and  Johnson.  Then, 
about  a dozen  years  ago,  he  read  the  New 
Testament,  “devoured  it,  really,”  and  his 
life  changed.  He  left  his  successful  corpo- 
rate career.  He  and  his  wife,  Suzanne, 
joined  the  Mennonite  Church  because  they 
were  “more  comfortable  with  the  rhetoric 
of  peace”  but  have  been  disappointed  with 
what  they’ve  found. 

“To  talk  about  peace  and  to  live  in 
affluence  is  a contradiction,”  says  Hayden, 
accusing  Mennonites  of  confusing  culture 
with  gospel.  However,  he  also  feels  he’s 
been  misunderstood  by  the  church.  “When 
I say  ‘woe  unto  the  rich’ — and  Jesus  said 
that  first — there’s  a difference  between 
class  analysis  and  individual  relation- 
ships.” 

Hayden  believes  it  was  wrong  of  the 
church  to  cut  off  funding  for  Justice  House. 
“We  need  financial  help,”  he  says.  “That’s 
how  people  with  resources  can  help  those 
who  are  poor.”  But  now  he  would  prefer 
that  the  financial  help  come  from  individ- 
uals, adding  that  when  an  institution  gives 
money,  “it’s  like  they  bought  stock  in  some 
company.” 

“The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  for  timid 
folks,”  concludes  Hayden.  “Growth  only 
comes  through  conflict.  But  I wouldn’t  be 
doing  this  if  I didn’t  love  the  church.” 

—Rosanna  Landis 
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Franz  drums  up  support 
for  Peace  Tax  Fund 
on  West  Coast 

Marian  Franz,  a Mennonite  who  heads 
the  National  Campaign  for  a Peace  Tax 
Fund,  spent  10  days  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington recently  at  the  invitation  of  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  Pacific  District  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  The  visit 
was  timely  because  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Assembly  had  passed  a resolution 
last  summer  regarding  payment  of  war 
taxes  which  included  strong  support  for 
the  Peace  Tax  Fund.  Members  are  urged 
to  write  letters  of  support  to  elected  offi- 
cials and  make  contributions  to  Franz’s 
organization. 

The  visit  began  in  Eugene,  Oreg.,  at  a 
dinner  meeting  with  local  Mennonites  and 
supporters  of  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
and  New  Call  to  Peacemaking.  Many  of 
these  persons  had  been  influential  in  con- 
vincing their  newly  elected  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  member,  Peter  DeFazio, 
to  become  a sponsor  of  Peace  Tax  Fund. 

At  Albany  (Oreg.)  Mennonite  Church, 
Franz  spoke  to  representatives  from  vari- 
ous congregations  about  the  Peace  Tax 
Fund,  including  stories  of  many  persons 
who  have  refused  to  compromise  their 
conscience.  The  next  day  she  spoke  to  a 
group  called  Albany  Christians  for  Peace 
and  then  at  Oregon  State  University  to  a 
group  named  Peace  and  Justice  Gofers. 

Perhaps  the  highlight  of  Franz’s  day  in 
the  Oregon  state  capital  of  Salem  was  a 
visit,  accompanied  by  two  local  conscien- 
tious objectors  to  war  taxes,  with  Mike 
Kopetski,  a challenger  to  an  incumbent 
U.S.  congressman  who  is  a strong  milita- 
rist. Kopetski  came  within  700  votes  of 
defeating  the  incumbent  in  the  last  election 
and  is  given  a reasonably  good  chance  of 
unseating  him  this  fall.  Kopetski  was  re- 
sponsive to  Peace  Tax  Fund  and  promised 
his  support  should  he  be  elected. 

Prior  to  her  West  Coast  visit,  Franz  had 
made  contact  with  U.S.  Rep.  Ron  Wyden 
of  Portland  but  found  little  interest.  When 
Portland  persons  asked  the  congressman’s 
local  staff  to  arrange  an  appointment  for 
Franz  with  Wyden  when  she  was  in  Port- 
land, the  Washington  staff  became  much 
more  open  to  the  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill. 
Together  with  a delegation  of  five  local 
persons,  she  visited  Wyden’s  staff  in  Port- 
land and  was  received  warmly.  Because  of 
the  evidence  of  strong  local  support,  she 
also  received  a commitment  for  an  ap- 
pointment with  Wyden  in  Washington. 

After  Franz  left,  a local  pastor  who  had 
heard  her  presentation  preached  a Sun- 
day-morning  sermon  about  the  Peace  Tax 
Fund.  A number  of  persons  asked  to  be 
notified  when  letters  are  needed  to  Sen. 
Robert  Packwood  of  Oregon,  who  is  an 
influential  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 


Committee.  Pacific  Coast  Conference  will 
be  asked  to  renew  its  support  for  Peace 
Tax  Fund  at  its  annual  meeting  in  June. 

Perhaps  more  than  all  these  specifics, 
those  who  heard  Franz  speak  were  inspired 
to  think  about  their  own  stands  of  con- 
science on  matters  related  to  life  and  death 
and  to  stewardship  of  the  resources  given 
by  God. 

Hesston  College  project 
meets  fund  challenge; 
construction  to  begin 

Hesston  College  has  received  $2.25  mil- 
lion in  gifts  and  pledges  for  its  building 
program,  qualifying  the  college  for  a 
$750,000  challenge  grant  from  the  Mabee 
Foundation.  Completion  of  the  Mabee 
challenge  means  a new  round  of  construc- 
tion activity  on  the  Hesston  campus  will 
begin  following  the  removal  of  Hess  Hall. 

At  its  recent  meeting,  the  Hesston  Col- 
lege Board  of  Overseers  was  informed  that 
the  college  had  received  $3,016,500  in  com- 
mitments to  the  building  campaign.  Fol- 
lowing a brief  celebration  acknowledging 
the  completion  of  the  challenge,  the  board 
voted  to  authorize  construction. 

According  to  President  Kirk  Alliman, 
even  though  the  goal  set  by  the  Mabee 
Foundation  has  been  reached,  fund  raising 
will  continue  until  the  college  acquires  the 
$3.3  million  that  is  needed  to  complete  the 
entire  building  program. 

Hess  Hall  is  expected  to  be  removed 
soon  so  construction  of  the  new  academic 
building  can  begin  in  June.  Additional 
building  projects  to  begin  this  summer 
include  a storage  facility,  four  outdoor 
lighted  tennis  courts,  and  the  first  phase 
of  a campus-wide  lighting  system.  Con- 


struction will  also  begin  on  the  student 
Activities  Center.  Its  completion  is  tar- 
geted for  November. 


Founders  help 
Michigan  church 
mark  35th  year 

Grace  Chapel  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  cele- 
brated its  35th  anniversary  recently  with 
its  founders,  Melvin  and  Lois  Leidig  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  as  guest  speakers.  The 
theme  was  “From  the  Tent,”  a reference 
to  the  tent  Bible  schools  that  were  con- 
ducted in  Saginaw  in  the  early  ’50s. 

Ninth  Street  Mennonite  Church  was 
started  in  1951  by  LeRoy  Bechler.  Melvin 
Leidig  helped  Bechler  at  Ninth  Street  as  a 
Voluntary  Service  worker. 

In  1954,  Leidig  and  his  new  wife,  Lois 
Gisel,  were  asked  to  start  a church  in  the 
23rd  Street  area,  site  of  one  of  the  tent 
Bible  schools.  The  effort  was  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

On  Feb.  13,  1955,  the  first  service  was 
held  at  what  was  called  East  Side  Menno- 
nite Church  Fellowship  Center.  Urban  re- 
newal forced  the  congregation  to  relocate 
in  1961  to  its  present  site  on  Janes  Street. 
The  name  was  changed  to  Grace  Chapel. 
Melvin  Leidig  was  the  pastor  until  1969. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  anni- 
versary program  was  Willie  Reed,  who  was 
the  first  new  Christian  in  the  congregation. 
Other  early  members  participated  in  a 
review  of  the  beginnings  of  the  church. 

Howard  Tyler  has  been  pastor  of  Grace 
Chapel  since  last  October.  Leidig  is  now 
serving  his  fourth  year  on  loan  as  pastor  of 
East  Nimishillen  Church  of  the  Brethren 
in  North  Canton,  Ohio. 


Rosedale  Bible  Institute 


“ There’s  no  place  on 
earth  I’d  rather  be!” 

Richard  Showalter 
President,  Instructor  in  Missions 


Richard  spent  the  past  15  years  in  teaching,  church  planting  and  pastoral 
ministry  in  North  America,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Now  he  is  excited 
about  helping  to  lay  spiritual  foundations  and  developing  a vision  for 
mission  in  today’s  young  people.  And  it’s  happening  at  RBI! 

2270  Rosedale  Road  • Irwin,  OH  43029  • Telephone:  614-857-1311 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Vernon  Rempel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

I was  glad  for  David  Eshleman’s  clarifi- 
cations about  Ephesians  5 in  “How  Are 
Things  at  Home?”  (Apr.  17).  He  notes, 

“It  is  interesting  that  Paul  takes  two  verses 
to  speak  to  the  wife  and  many  verses  to 
speak  to  the  husband.”  It  is  easy  to 
think  that  men  get  more  writing  because 
they  are  somehow  “more  equal.”  Rather, 
if  I understand  Eshleman  correctly,  he  is 
implying  that  men  need  more  verses  of 
instruction  because  it  was  a greater  chal- 
lenge for  Paul  to  exhort  them  to  mutual 
love  and  submission.  This  structure  of 
mutuality  seems  to  be  the  overall  sense 
of  Eshleman’s  article. 

And  yet  I have  a couple  of  questions. 
Eshleman  notes  that  a husband’s  Christ- 


like  servant  leadership  will  be  cherished 
by  a wife  who  has  come  under  Christ’s 
lordship.  Is  the  wife’s  Christlike  servant 
leadership  in  the  home  equally  impor- 
tant? Also,  Eshleman  advises  a strong 
gifted  wife  to  encourage  a more  passive 
husband’s  leadership  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters. Is  this  also  the  case  for  husbands 
with  more  passive  wives  who  are  reti- 
cent about  doing  their  part  for  spiritual 
leadership  in  the  home?  In  between 
these  statements  by  Eshleman,  he  says 
“and  vice  versa”  on  the  matter  of  hus- 
bands living  under  the  authority  of 
Christ. 

I would  underline  that  “vice  versa”  to 
say  that  women  and  men  equally  give 
Christ  authority  in  their  lives  and 
equally  have  the  potential  for  spiritual 
leadership  in  the  home  (and  elsewhere). 
By  definition,  not  everybody  leads  at  the 
same  time.  Who  happens  to  lead  at  a 
given  time  is  not  tied  to  physical  charac- 


teristics, but  rather  to  the  election  of  the 
Spirit,  which  blows  where  it  wills.  Thus, 
the  crucial  element  in  a strong,  secure 
home  is  not  that  a home  have  a perma- 
nently designated  leader  but  that  the 
home  have  leadership  that  gives  Christ 
authority.  This  is  both  a fluid  and  de- 
fined model  for  leadership.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  it  works  well. 


Harold  E.  Bauman,  Dublin,  Ireland 

I am  grateful  for  the  positive  state- 
ments Paul  Miller  made  about  my  book 
Presence  and  Power:  Releasing  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  Your  Life  and  Congregation  in 
his  review  (Feb.  27).  I would  have  liked 
to  have  had  space  to  explain  some  mat- 
ters more  fully  and  to  address  many 
more  issues.  The  invitation  to  write  the 
book  suggested  40  pages,  and  I ended 
up  with  124! 

My  purpose  was  limited  to  presenting 
a biblical  framework  for  understanding 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  individual  experience 
and  some  implications  for  congregational 
life.  My  hope  is  that  the  central  contribu- 
tion of  the  book  will  be  tested  by  our 
people  as  a discerning  community. 

Other  issues  can  then  be  addressed. 
While  Paul  turned  some  quotes  into  nu- 
ances that  I did  not  intend,  I encourage 
readers  to  test  them  out  for  themselves. 

I want  to  correct  one  impression  Paul 
may  have  given.  Paul  writes  that  I at- 
tempt to  prove  “that  what  is  so  often  ex- 
perienced as  a ‘second  work,’  a 
‘fullness,’  a ‘baptism  of  the  Spirit’  could 
all  have  been  claimed  as  part  of  regener- 
ation.” My  view  is  that  regeneration  and 
baptism  with  the  Spirit  are  not  synony- 
mous; they  are  not  two  ways  of  talking 
about  the  same  thing. 

Perhaps  Paul  uses  “regeneration”  to 
refer  to  the  whole  of  conversion  experi- 
ence. I understand  regeneration  nor- 
mally to  refer  to  the  “rebirth”  (Titus 
3:5)  or  the  “new  birth”  (John  3:3,  5).  I 
did  not  use  the  word  “regeneration”  but 
used  the  word  “conversion”  to  refer  to 
the  experience  in  becoming  a Christian. 

Based  on  Peter’s  invitation  in  Acts 
2:36-41,  I hold  that  there  are  four  ele- 
ments (not  steps  or  stages)  in  conver- 
sion: (1)  the  confession  that  Jesus  is 
Lord  (new  birth),  saying  no  to  the  false 
self;  (2)  the  confession  that  Jesus  is  Sav- 
ior, receiving  forgiveness  of  sins;  (3)  the 
claiming  of  Jesus  as  baptizer,  being  bap- 
tized with  the  Spirit;  and  (4)  identifying 
with  Christ’s  body  by  covenanting  with  a 
congregation  with  Jesus  as  head. 

Each  involves  being  informed  and  mak- 
ing an  intentional  decision.  While  I be- 
lieve that  it  is  God’s  intention  that  we 
are  to  experience  all  of  these  in  conver- 
sion, not  everyone  does. 


PARTNERS 

IN 

MINISTRY 


PARTNERS  IN  MINISTRY  is  a 
way  of  joining  with  other  Mennon- 
ites  of  North  America  in  extending 
God’s  love  where  the  local  church  cannot  go. 

In  the  future,  Mennonite  congregations  will 
receive  a letter  each  year  from  Stanley  Kropf, 
Director  of  Finance  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 
This  annual  letter  will  replace  the  per  member 
“askings.”  It  will  propose  a “PARTNER” 
investment  amount  for  each  congregation  to 
give  for  churchwide  ministry. 


This  ad  is  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board,  Program 
Agencies,  and  Associate  Groups 


MENNONITE  CHURCH  GENERAL  BOARD 
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Mennonites  go  to  Washington.  Thirty-five  years  ago  Delton  Franz  and  his  fam- 
ily left  Buhler,  Kans.,  to  go  to  Washington,  D.C.,  via  a 13-year  “lay-over”  in  Chi- 
cago. Recently,  36  people  went  to  the  nation’s  capital  for  a spring  seminar. 

Like  Franz,  nearly  half  of  them  came  from  rural  communities.  They  came  to 
learn  about  public  policy  and  peace  and  justice— matters  which  Franz  has 
worked  on  for  many  years  in  his  tenure  as  director  of  the  Washington  Office  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

The  Washington  seminars,  usually  two  per  year,  were  started  20  years  ago 
to  spread  awareness  of  current  peace/justice  issues  to  people  in  congregations 
across  the  nation.  This  spring’s  seminar  featured  speakers  Barbara  Green  on 
“End  of  the  East/West  Cold  War:  New  Responsibilities,”  Joe  Eldridge  on 
“North/South  Conflict:  Central  America  as  U.S.  Pawn,”  Ruth  Flowers  on  “Grow- 
ing Poverty  in  Rich  America,”  Aubrey  McCutcheon  on  “South  Africa:  The  Irre- 
pressible Movement  to  Freedom,”  and  Paz  Artazza  on  “Our  Threatened 
Environment.  Three  Mennonites  who  are  staff  persons  in  Congress  and  a State 
Department  representative  also  talked  with  the  group. 

One  forenoon,  the  participants  were  to  visit  their  congressional  representa- 
tives. “Some  of  you  will  feel  like  Moses,”  Franz  said,  calling  to  mind  the  He- 
brew leader  who  begged  God  not  to  send  him  to  “Capitol  Hill."  Others,  Franz 
suggested,  “can  articulate  like  Aaron.”  Franz  warned,  “People  cannot  afford  to 
be  quiet  because  the  majority  of  human  suffering  in  this  century  results  from 
the  actions  of  governments — not  any  more  from  natural  causes  as  was  the  case 
up  to  this  century. — Susan  Balzer 


Four  North  American  Mennonites  began 
short-term  assignments  in  Afghanistan  on 

May  1.  Sam  and  Gladys  Shantz  of  Elkhart,  Ind., 
and  Joseph  and  Betty  Grove  of  Hanover,  Ont., 
are  spending  six  weeks  in  the  war-torn  country’s 
capital  city  of  Kabul,  where  they  are  doing 
maintenance  work  at  a hospital  that  specializes 
in  eye  diseases.  They  were  appointed  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  serve  under  Inter- 
national Assistance  Mission,  which  is  a Christian 
agency  involved  in  medical,  rehabilitation,  and 
development  projects  in  Afghanistan.  The  Men- 
nonite volunteers  are  also  doing  repair  work  on 
the  residences  of  LAM  workers  and  on  other  LAM 
buildings  in  Kabul.  For  10  years  Afghanistan  has 
been  engulfed  in  a civil  war  between  the  Soviet- 
backed  communist  government  and  U.S. -backed 
Muslim  rebels. 

Richmond,  Va.,  seminary  professor  Eliza- 
beth Achtemeier  will  be  the  commencement 
speaker  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  on 

May  21.  She  is  an  adjunct  professor  of  Bible  and 
homiletics  at  Union  Biblical  Seminary.  The  40 
graduates  at  the  41st  annual  ceremony  will 
receive  a three-year  master  of  divinity  degree, 
or  a two-year  master  of  arts  degree,  or  a one-year 
certificate. 

Goshen  College  will  hold  a groundbreaking 
ceremony  for  its  $4.7  million  Science  Hall 
annex  on  May  19.  To  be  completed  by  the  fall 
of  1991,  the  annex  will  house  the  Turner  Preci- 
sion X-Ray  Measurements  Laboratory  and  other 
laboratories  as  well  as  classrooms,  offices,  and 
storage  areas.  The  annex  is  needed  because  the 
current  facilities  in  the  75-year-old  Science  Hall 
are  outdated  and  inadequate.  If  enough  money 
is  raised,  Science  Hall  itself  will  be  renovated, 
at  a cost  of  $2.25  million. 

The  prospects  for  religious  freedom  in 
Nepal  are  good  in  the  wake  of  pro-democ- 
racy demonstrations  that  forced  major  con- 
cessions from  the  king  in  April,  according  to 
Edgar  Metzler,  a Mennonite  who  became  exec- 
utive director  of  United  Mission  to  Nepal  in 
March.  Previously  the  government  placed  tight 
restrictions  on  Christian  activity  and  even  pro- 
hibited religious  conversion.  But  now,  with  op- 
position parties  forming  a new  government  and 
revising  the  constitution,  Nepal  will  likely  be- 
come religiously  neutral,  a shift  from  its  present 
status  as  an  officially  Hindu  kingdom.  The  main 
foreign  Christian  work  in  this  impoverished 
country  has  been  through  UMN,  which  has 
about  275  foreign  workers  in  government-ap- 
proved assignments.  UMN  is  sponsored  by  39 
church  agencies,  including  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

A top  African  church  leader  visited  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  headquarters  in 

Akron,  Pa.,  recently.  Jose  Chipenda,  general 
secretary  of  the  All-Africa  Conference  of 
Churches,  told  how  his  organization  enables 
church  leaders  from  across  Africa  to  compare 
notes,  identify  problems,  and  find  ways  to  help 
each  other.  Africa  is  often  seen  as  a continent 
in  crisis,  he  said,  but  the  Christian  focus  must 
be  on  hope  beyond  crisis. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  ap- 
pointed 11  new  mission  workers  recently. 
They  are:  Tom  and  Sue  Martin  of  Narvon,  Pa., 
health  work  in  Somalia;  Stephen  and  Karen 
Gerber  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  community  devel- 
opment in  Philippines;  Catherine  Wirth  of  Ev- 
anston, 111.,  unspecified  work  in  South  Africa; 


Wesley  and  Marian  Newswanger  of  Strasburg, 
Pa.,  community  development  in  Somalia;  Lu- 
cinda Oberholtzer  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  English 
teaching  in  China;  Barbara  Burkhart  of  Salunga, 
Pa.,  teaching  at  missionary  children’s  school  in 
Tanzania;  and  George  Switzer  and  Carla  Kaye 
Jones  of  Hampton,  Va.,  English  teaching  in 
China. 

The  first  chapter  of  Mennonite  Association 
for  Retired  Persons  was  established  recently 
during  a two-day  meeting  of  24  people  in  Porter, 
Ind.  Lt  will  serve  the  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan.  The  guest  speaker  at  the  event 
was  Donald  Minter,  a physician  from  Goshen, 
Ind.  He  focused  on  the  concerns  of  older  adults 
in  a talk  entitled  “A  Happy/Healthful  Last  Third 
of  Life.” 

How  to  provide  more  service  opportunities 
for  older  adults.  That  is  the  task  of  an  advisory 


group  of  senior  citizens  that  has  met  three  times 
in  the  last  several  months.  It  was  called  together 
by  Suzanne  Lind  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Barbara  Reber  of  Inter-Mennonite 
Council  on  Aging.  Lind  said  older  people  want 
opportunities  to  serve,  and  she  hopes  the  10- 
member  advisory  group  will  propose  some  op- 
tions by  the  end  of  the  year. 

New  appointments: 

• Elaine  Moyer,  principal,  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  starting 
in  July.  She  succeeds  Elam  Peachey,  who  served 
11  years.  Moyer  has  been  acting  principal  this 
year  during  Peachey’s  sabbatical  leave.  She 
joined  the  faculty  as  a half-time  physical  educa- 
tion teacher  in  1983  and  became  assistant  prin- 
cipal in  1986.  She  began  her  education  career  as 
a middle  school  teacher  in  Lima,  Ohio.  She  then 
joined  the  faculty  of  Bluffton  College,  where  she 
soon  headed  the  Health/Physical  Educa- 
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tion/Recreation  Department.  Christopher  Dock 
currently  has  360  students. 

•Robert  Keim,  chaplain,  Glencroft  Retire- 
ment Community,  Glendale,  Ariz.  He  succeeds 
John  Oyer,  who  died  last  October.  He  served 
previously  for  eight  years  as  pastor  of  First 
Church  of  the  Brethren  of  Phoenix. 

• Susan  Hombostel,  director  of  fiscal  services, 
Glencroft  Retirement  Community,  Glendale, 
Ariz.  She  is  a certified  public  accountant  who 
served  previously  as  accounting  director  at  a 
hospital  in  Champaign,  111. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Roy  Bucher  became  interim  pastor  of  Wal- 
nut Creek  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  15. 
He  will  serve  through  December. 

•John  Lawrence  Beaman  was  licensed  as  a 
member  of  the  pastoral  team  at  Church  of  the 
Servant,  Freeport,  Maine,  on  Mar.  25. 

New  books: 

• On  Fire  for  Christ  by  Dave  and  Neta  Jack- 
son.  This  book  tells  the  stories  of  15  Anabaptist 
martyrs,  based  on  accounts  in  Martyrs  Mirror, 
which  was  first  published  in  1660.  The  authors 
have  written  and  edited  several  books  both 
separately  and  together.  The  book,  published  by 
Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
is  available  for  $8.95  (in  Canada  $10.95). 


Wisdom  for  summer.  Popular  work- 
shop leader  Marlene  Kropf  is  the 
writer  for  an  edition  of  Adult  Bible 
Study  Guide  scheduled  for  use  in 
June,  July,  and  August.  The  Bible 
study  is  based  on  passages  from 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  other  books. 
This  collection  of  Hebrew  songs  and 
poems  offers  the  wisdom  of  the  Israel- 
ite community:  the  happiest  people 
are  those  who  love  God’s  law  and 
meditate  on  it  continually,  says 
Kropf.  The  author  serves  in  the  areas 
of  congregational  education,  worship, 
and  spirituality  for  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries.  Adult 
Bible  Study  Guide,  with  a circulation 
of  about  40,000,  is  published  by  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  Commission  on 
Education  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  David  Hiebert  is 
the  editor. 


• Mennonites  in  Winnipeg  by  Leo  Driedger. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  largest  concentration  of 
urban  Mennonites  in  the  world — in  the  city  that 
will  host  this  summer’s  Assembly  12  of  Menno- 
nite World  Conference.  The  author  is  a sociology 
professor  at  the  University  of  Winnipeg.  The 
book,  published  by  Kindred  Press,  is  available 
for  $4.95  (in  Canada  $5.95). 

• That  Very  Special  Person — Me!  by  Margaret 
Houk.  This  book,  intended  for  ages  11-16,  offers 
ways  to  increase  self-esteem  and  to  develop 
constructive  styles  of  thinking  and  living.  The 
author  is  a youth  counselor  and  award-winning 
writer.  The  book,  published  by  Herald  Press,  is 
available  for  $6.95  (in  Canada  $8.95). 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• English  instructor,  Hesston  College.  This  is 
a nine-months-a-year  position.  The  person  will 
teach  college  writing,  introduction  to  literature, 
and  modern  literature.  Contact  Jim  Mininger  at 
HC,  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062;  phone  316- 
327-8205. 

•Development  representative,  Hesston  Col- 
lege, starting  in  September.  The  person  will 
work  with  the  college’s  supporting  constituency. 
Contact  Arliss  Swartzendruber  at  HC,  Box  3000, 
Hesston,  KS  67062;  phone  316-327-8113. 

• Principal  and  secretary,  Chicago  Mennonite 
Learning  Center.  The  principal  should  be  a 
master  teacher  and  the  secretary  should  be 
fluent  in  English  and  Spanish.  The  preference 
for  both  positions  is  that  the  people  work  on  a 
voluntary  service  basis.  Contact  Pauline  Kennel 
at  4155  S.  Rockwell  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60632; 
phone  708-894-3676. 

• Teachers,  Lake  Center  Christian  School, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  starting  this  fall.  Needed  are 
teachers  for  junior  high  reading  and  language 
arts,  6th  grade,  learning  disabilities,  art,  library, 
and  physical  education.  Contact  Jon  Dutcher  at 
the  school,  1360  Woodmont  St.,  Hartville,  OH 
44632;  phone  216-877-2049. 

•Mathematics  teacher,  Kraybill  Mennonite 
School,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  starting  this  fall.  The 
person  will  teach  grades  6-8.  Contact  John 
Weber  at  the  school,  R.  1,  Box  234,  Mount  Joy, 
PA  17552;  phone  717-653-5236. 

• Staff  persons,  Bridge  of  Hope,  Coatesville, 
Pa.  This  is  a ministry  for  homeless  women  and 
children.  Needed  is  a program  director  and  a 
secretary.  Both  part-time  and  full-time  arrange- 
ments will  be  considered.  Contact  Larry  Zook 
at  332  N.  Duke  St.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone 
717-299-7158. 

• Summer  staff,  Bethany  Birches  Camp, 
Bridgewater  Corners,  Vt.,  July  1-Aug.  17. 
Needed  is  an  assistant  program  director  and 
several  counselors.  Contact  James  Musser  at 
Box  145,  Bridgewater  Corners,  VT  05035;  phone 
802-672-3488. 

Change  of  address:  Roy  Bucher  from  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  to  Box  72,  Walnut  Creek,  OH  44687; 
phone  216-893-2992. 


New  members 


First  Mennonite,  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Jane  Valliere  by  baptism,  and  Emily  North,  Lois 
Flickinger,  Tor  Hylbom  and  Mary  Hylbom  by 
confession  of  faith. 

First  Mennonite,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Missy 
Buerge  and  Sheila  Plank. 

First  Mennonite,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  David 
Heusinkveld  by  baptism,  and  Gail  Heusinkveld, 
Christine  and  Eric  Rumsey,  by  confession  of 
faith. 

Holdeman,  Wakarusa,  Ind.:  Cindie  Weldy, 
Kathy  Freed,  and  Bonnie  Weldy  by  confession 
of  faith. 


Salem,  Tofield,  Alta.:  Andrea  Boettger, 
Bradley  Beottger,  Janelle  Boettger,  Brian 
Burkholder,  Carla  Martin,  Brett  Neggers,  Jef- 
frey Oslund,  Christine  Rosin,  Scott  Stauffer, 
Gerald  Steinward,  Chad  Weber,  and  Angela 
Yoder  by  baptism,  and  Laurie  Sitler,  Noah 
Wideman,  and  Margaret  Wideman  by  confes- 
sion of  faith. 

Sandy  Hill,  Coatesville,  Pa.:  Jim  and  Barb 
Epperson,  Art  and  Darlene  Pastorius,  and  Pam 
and  Jammie  Milliron. 

Shantz,  Baden,  Ont.:  Jennifer  Steckley,  Jill 
Steckley,  Laurie  Good,  Joanne  Wagner,  Luke 
Shantz,  Katie  Keller,  Joanna  Bechler,  Matthew 
Koch,  and  Ben  Koch. 

Springdale,  Waynesboro,  Va.:  Anthony 
Gingerich,  Joseph  Huber,  Brian  Mininger,  Rus- 
sel and  Martha  Laub,  and  Richard  Mansfield  by 
baptism,  and  John  and  Charlotte  Hodge,  Jona- 
than and  Sheryl  Shenk,  Ruth  Mansfield,  and 
Donald  Sims  by  confession  of  faith. 

Willow  Street,  Pa.:  Andy  Breneman,  Judy 
Gerber,  David  Houser,  Patti  Krantz,  Ed  Peters, 
and  Kreg  Weaver. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Armstrong,  Matthew  and  Tina  (Hooley), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Ni- 
cole Elizabeth,  Apr.  22. 

Boyd,  Stan  and  Judy,  Columbus,  Ohio,  sec- 
ond child,  first  daughter,  Emily  Catherine,  Apr. 
10. 

Chapman,  Tod  and  Monica,  Centreville, 
Mich.,  third  daughter,  Kimberly  Mae,  Mar.  30. 

Christner,  Steve  and  Jaynee  (King),  third 
child,  first  son,  Adam  Jeffrey,  Apr.  11. 

Danberry,  Robert  and  Theresa  (Schwartz), 
Colon,  Mich.,  second  daughter,  Alisha  Renee, 
Apr.  9. 

Day,  Jeff  and  Eunice  (Rush),  Perkasie,  Pa., 
third  child,  first  son,  Nathaniel  Rush,  Feb.  25. 

Eng,  Kenneth  and  Ruth  Ann  (Derstine), 
Levittown-Bristol,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daugh- 
ter, Danielle  Analise,  Apr.  5. 

Estrada,  Martin  and  Blanca  (Araceli),  Hano- 
ver, Ont.,  first  child,  Eric,  Apr.  19. 

Felton,  Jon  and  Becky  (Beachy),  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Torey 
Beachy,  Apr.  6. 

Guzzardo,  Richard  and  Michelle  (Geiseman), 
Freeport,  111.,  third  son,  Robert  Anthony,  Apr. 

19. 

Hershberger,  Keith  and  Yvonne  (Schlegel), 
Woodburn,  Oreg.,  third  child,  second  son,  Scott 
Barry,  Apr.  17. 

Hochstetler,  Bill  and  Rosie  (Stauffer),  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  third  child,  second  son,  Joseph 
Ray,  Apr.  25. 

Kraus,  Harry  Lee,  Jr.,  and  Kristine  (Jantzi), 
Lexington,  Ky.,  second  son,  Evan  Jacob,  Mar. 

20. 

Ruth,  Jay  and  Jane  (Mazzanti),  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Anna  Trella,  Apr.  5. 

Scheerer,  Mark  and  Sandy,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Tyler  Winston,  Mar.  29. 

Sears,  Lonnie  and  Sandra  (Graber),  first 
child,  Clara  Graber,  Mar.  31. 

Shetler,  Leonard  and  Rosetta  (Miller), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Jordan  Elliott,  Apr.  5. 

Shuman,  James  and  Kathleen  (Hess),  Mari- 
etta, Pa.,  first  child,  Josiah  James,  Mar.  26. 

Stauffer,  Russell  and  Rose  (Hadley),  Fred- 
ericktown,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jesse  Andrew,  Mar. 
22. 

Wanner,  Scott  and  Christina  (Weaver), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  second  son,  Zachary  David,  Apr. 
22. 
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Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Barkman-Troyer.  Joseph  Barkman,  Sug- 
arcreek,  Ohio,  Faith  Haven  Fellowship,  and  Ja- 
nice Troyer,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Grace  cong.,  by 
David  R.  Clemens,  Mar.  31. 

Bumbaugh-Cook.  Christopher  M.  Bum- 
baugh,  Maugansville,  Md.,  Cedar  Grove  cong., 
and  Amy  S.  Cook,  Fredrick,  Md.,  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church,  by  Ronald  Cook  and  Nelson  L. 
Martin,  Apr.  21. 

Eitzen-Haines.  John  Eitzen,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Bally  (Pa.)  cong.,  and  Kimberly  Haines, 
Alpha,  N.J.,  by  Joseph  Haines,  father  of  the 
bride,  Apr.  14. 

Kelly-Wagler.  Kurt  A.  Kelly,  Montgomery, 
Ind.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Janell  Wagler, 
Montgomery,  Ind.,  Providence  cong.,  by  Paul 
Malson,  Apr.  21. 

Koffel-Gehman.  Dan  Koffel  and  Gail  Geh- 
man,  both  of  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Rockhill  cong.,  by 
Mike  Derstine,  Apr.  21. 

Lepley-Moore.  Gary  Lepley  and  Lisa  Moore, 
both  of  Smithville,  Ohio,  Crown  Hill  cong.,  by 
Ernest  Hershberger,  Apr.  21. 

Miller-Gingerich.  Tom  Miller,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  Millersburg  cong.,  and  Arlene  Gingerich, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  by 
David  R.  Clemens,  Apr.  21. 

Newswanger-Becker.  Dwane  Newswanger, 
Bird-in-Hand,  Pa.,  Old  Road  cong.,  and  Karen 
Becker,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Good  cong.,  by  Nel- 
son Bechtold,  Mar.  24. 

Slutz-Steiner.  David  Slutz,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  Federated  Church,  and  Linda  Steiner, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler, 
Apr.  21. 

Weisel-Remmers.  Norman  Weisel,  Morris- 
town, 111.,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and  Phyllis 
Remmers,  Freeport,  111.,  Freeport  cong.,  by  Rob- 
ert E.  Nolt,  Apr.  21. 

Yoder-Croft.  Larry  Jay  Yoder,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  and  Joanna  Lynn  Croft,  Sugarcreek,  Ohio, 
both  of  Grace  cong.,  by  David  R.  Clemens,  Mar. 
3. 


Obituaries 


Birky,  Reuben,  son  of  Andrew  and  Barbara 
(Martin)  Birky,  was  bom  in  Oberlin,  Kans.,  Mar. 
12,  1890;  died  at  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Apr.  16,  1990; 
aged  100.  On  Jan.  12,  1911,  he  was  married  to 
Malinda  Schweitzer,  who  died  in  1971.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Laurine  Koehler),  14  grand- 
children, 25  great-grandchildren,  9 great-great- 
granchildren,  5 step-great-grandchildren,  and  9 
step-great-great-grandchildren.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 daughters  (Thelma  Keim, 
and  Ruth  Tyson)  and  one  son  (LeRoy  Birky).  He 
was  a member  of  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  19,  in 
charge  of  John  F.  Murray  and  Jerry  Kandel; 
interment  in  Hopewell  Cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Viola  Ann  Moore,  daughter  of 
Eugene  and  Priscilla  (Kreider)  Moore,  was  born 
in  Allen  County,  Ohio,  Nov.  5,  1892;  died  at 
Delphos  (Ohio)  Memorial  Nursing  Home,  May 
15,  1989;  aged  96.  On  Aug.  9,  1919,  she  was 
married  to  Earl  L.  Brenneman,  who  died  Mar. 
28,  1975.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Myron  Jay),  2 
daughters  (Melva  Fay  Shirk  and  Norma  Louise 
Hartman),  18  grandchildren,  45  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  5 great-great-grandchildren.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 children  (Margaret  May, 
a triplet,  and  Ray  Laverne).  She  was  a member 


of  Sharon  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  in  charge  of  Gene  Cris- 
enbery;  interment  in  Sharon  Church  Cemetery. 

Buzzard,  G.  Dennis,  son  of  Gerald  V.  and 
Ruth  A.  (Stevens)  Buzzard,  was  born  Mar.  24, 
1940;  died  of  cancer  at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Apr.  17, 
1990;  aged  50.  On  Feb.  2,  1963,  he  was  married 

to  Peggy , who  survives.  Also  surviving 

are  one  daughter  (Paula  K.  Stevenson),  one  son 
(Harry  W.),  and  4 grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  21,  in 
charge  of  Robert  L.  Shreiner,  Truman  H.  Brunk, 
and  John  H.  Reigel;  interment  in  Blooming  Glen 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kennel,  Florence  Steinmann,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Z.  and  Magdalena  (Brenneman),  was 
bom  in  South  Easthope  Twp.,  Ont.,  Mar.  10, 
1915;  died  at  Stratford  (Ont.)  General  Hospital, 
Apr.  11,  1990;  aged  75.  On  Jan.  11,  1939,  she  was 
married  to  Reuben  Kennel,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Clare,  John,  and  Murray), 
3 grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Adeline 
Steinmann).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
sons  (Larry  and  Earl).  She  was  a member  of 
Steinmann  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  14,  in  charge  of  Fred 
Lichti;  interment  in  Steinmann  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Lazer,  Carl  A.,  son  of  John  and  Suzannne 
(Roth)  Lazer,  was  born  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Dec. 
30,  1911;  died  of  cancer  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Apr. 
17,  1990;  aged  78.  On  July  5,  1940,  he  was 
married  to  Virginia  Lynch,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (John,  David,  and  Larry),  2 
daughters  (Bettylou  Stevens  and  Diane  Ems- 
wiler),  12  grandchildren,  one  sister  (Elizabeth 
Mattern),  and  one  brother  (Lewis).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Terry  Lee)  and 
2 brothers  (Henry  and  William).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Stahl  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge 
of  Marvin  Kaufman,  Mary  Grace  Shenk,  and 
Don  Rough;  interment  in  Stahl  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Mestas,  Elmer  L.,  son  of  Evaristo  and  Delia 
G.  Mestas,  was  born  Jan.  7,  1944;  died  at 
Memphis,  Term.,  Apr.  2, 1990;  aged  46.  Surviving 
are  3 brothers  (Tony  E.,  Bennie  E.,  and  Ralph 
R.)  and  2 sisters  (Pearl  R.  Lenard  and  Patricia 

L.  Brown).  He  was  a member  of  Emmanuel 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Forest  Hill  Funeral  Home  on  Apr.  6;  a memo- 
rial service  was  held  at  Emmanuel  Mennonite 
Church  on  Apr.  11,  in  charge  of  Stan  Smucker; 
interment  in  Memphis,  Term. 

Moyer,  Mary  G.,  daughter  of  Harry  S.  and 
Sallie  (Godshall)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Pa,  July  5,  1920;  died  at  Sellersville,  Pa., 
Apr.  15,  1990;  aged  69.  On  Mar.  9,  1941,  she  was 
married  to  Justus  D.  Moyer,  who  died  Feb.  12, 
1987.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (David  M.,  Richard 

M. ,  Donald  M.,  and  Justus  Dale),  2 daughters 
(Jean  M.,  and  Darlene  M.),  23  grandchildren, 
and  one  great-grandson.  She  was  a member  of 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Apr.  19,  in  charge  of 
Robert  L.  Shreiner  and  Truman  H.  Brunk; 
interment  in  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Sommer,  Lillian  Bixler,  daughter  of  John  J. 
and  Eliza  (Nussbaum)  Bixler,  was  born  at 
Kidron,  Ohio,  May  21,  1918;  died  at  Doctors 
Hospital,  Massillon,  Ohio,  Apr.  14,  1990;  aged 
71.  On  Oct.  2,  1938,  she  was  married  to  Ira  J. 
Sommer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(John,  Robert,  and  James),  one  daughter  (Mar- 
garet Coburn),  7 grandchildren,  and  3 brothers 
(George  and  Lester  Bixler,  and  Willis  L. 
Nussbaum).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
brothers  (Alvin,  Leonard,  and  John)  and  one 
sister  (Verna  Badertscher).  Two  sisters  and  one 
brother  died  in  infancy.  She  was  a member  of 
Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  where  a memorial 


service  was  held  on  Apr.  18,  in  charge  of  Bill 
Detweiler  and  Richard  Wolf;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Springer,  Allan,  son  of  Joseph  W.  and  Mary 
(Litwiller)  Springer,  was  born  at  Hopedale,  111., 
Feb.  11,  1906;  died  at  Hopedale  Medical  Com- 
plex, Apr.  23,  1990;  aged  84.  On  Aug.  21,  1930, 
he  was  married  to  Ruth  Martin,  who  died  Dec. 
9,  1977.  On  Nov.  27,  1979,  he  was  married  to 
Myrtle  Dully  Birky,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Ronald),  2 daughters  (Mary  Faith 
Litwiller  and  Marjorie  Detweiler),  2 stepdaugh- 
ters (Mary  Ann  McDowell  and  Helen  Jean 
Maurer),  7 grandchildren,  6 stepgrandchildren, 
one  great-great-granddaughter,  and  one  sister 
(Ada  Schertz).  He  was  a member  of  Hopedale 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  25,  in  charge  of  H.  James  Smith 
and  Carl  A.  Horner;  interment  in  Hopedale 
Church  Cemetery. 

Swegheimer,  George  F.,  son  of  Fred  and 
Mary  Ann  (Jones)  Swegheimer,  was  born  in  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio,  Dec.  24,  1903;  died  of  cancer 
at  Canton,  Ohio,  Apr.  24,  1990;  aged  86.  On  Dec. 
9,  1939,  he  was  married  to  Margaret  I.  Steiner, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Duane 
O.,  Howard  H.,  and  Norman  L.),  one  daughter 
(Koreen  F.  Lan),  one  brother  (Herbert),  and  one 
sister  (Mary  Updegraff).  He  was  a member  of 
Beech  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Reed  Funeral  Home,  Canton,  Ohio,  in 
charge  of  Paul  D.  Brunner;  interment  in  Sunset 
Hills  Burial  Park. 

Troyer,  Elizabeth  Handrich,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Lizzie  (Lowenberg)  Handrich,  was 
bom  in  Dover,  Iowa,  Sept.  19,  1905;  died  at 
Ausable  Valley  Nursing  Home,  Fairview,  Mich., 
Apr.  17,  1990;  aged  84.  On  June  15,  1929,  she 
was  married  to  Henry  Troyer,  who  died  on  Dec. 
1, 1987.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Vincent  and  Dean), 
one  daughter  (Charlene  Detweiler),  5 grandchil- 
dren, and  3 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  20,  in  charge 
of  Virgil  Hershberger;  interment  in  Fairview 
Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Church  Historical  Committee,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
15-16 

Rosedale  Bihle  Institute  commencement,  Irwin,  Ohio,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commencement,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  May  19 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  1 

North  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn., 
June  1-3 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June 

4- 5 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  June  7-9 

Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  8-9 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Salem,  Oreg.,  June  14-16 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Salem,  Oreg.,  June 
15-17 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
June  21-23 

Southwest  Conference  and  Pacific  District  joint  midyear  meet- 
ing, Reedley,  Calif.,  June  21-24 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  assembly,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  July 

5- 8 

Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  13-14 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
July  18-19 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Harassment  of  Christians 
increases  in  China 

Harassment  of  Christians  is  rising  in 
China,  as  indicated  by  the  recent  detention 
of  a well-known  house-church  leader  and 
the  expulsion  of  an  American  businessman 
for  “illegal  missionary  work.” 

Samuel  Lam,  pastor  of  a 1,300-member 
unregistered  congregation  in  the  southern 
port  of  Guangzhou,  was  seized  by  police, 
held  for  one  day,  and  ordered  to  stop  his 
ministry.  Authorities  also  interrogated  sev- 
eral church  staff  members  and  impounded 
Bibles,  hymnals,  and  sound  equipment. 

John  Cragin,  an  American  involved  in  a 
private  joint-venture  business  in  Tianjin, 
was  expelled  for  allegedly  conducting  mis- 
sionary work  under  the  guise  of  teaching 
English  classes.  Cragin  had  lived  in  China 
for  several  years  as  a management  consul- 
tant. 

Several  weeks  before  Cragin’s  expulsion, 
an  official  Communist  Party  document  la- 
beled foreign  Christian  teachers  and  pro- 
fessionals working  in  China  “wolves  in 
sheep’s  clothing”  and  urged  authorities  to 
“identify  and  watch  closely”  Westerners. 
Observers  say  communist  authorities  have 
intensified  their  crackdown  since  the  fall 
of  communist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe. 

200  prominent  evangelicals  affirm 
equality  of  women  and  men 

More  than  200  prominent  evangelical 
Christians  from  four  nations  have  en- 
dorsed a statement  affirming  the  equality 
of  men  and  women  on  the  basis  of  biblical 
teaching.  The  declaration  seems  to  sup- 
port the  ordination  of  women  since  it 
declares,  “In  the  New  Testament  economy, 
women  as  well  as  men  exercise  the  pro- 
phetic, priestly,  and  royal  functions”  and 
that  “in  the  church,  public  recognition  is 
to  be  given  to  both  women  and  men  who 
exercise  ministries  of  service  and  leader- 
ship.” 

The  statement,  along  with  endorse- 
ments, appears  as  a two-page  advertise- 
ment in  a recent  issue  of  Christianity 
Today,  the  evangelical  periodical.  It  was 
prepared  by  Christians  for  Biblical  Equal- 
ity, based  in  Grove  Heights,  Minn.  Cather- 
ine Clark  Kroeger  of  Brewster,  Mass., 
president  of  the  group,  said  some  of  those 
who  signed  the  statement  have  shown  “real 
courage”  in  doing  so.  She  said  they  “risk 
job  loss,  condemnation  from  their  own 
denominations,  and  possible  curtailment 
of  ministry.”  Gretchen  Gaebelin  Hull  of 
New  York,  an  ordained  Presbyterian  elder 
who  coordinated  preparation  of  the  docu- 
ment, noted  that  it  deals  with  “a  severe 


area  of  tension”  among  evangelicals. 

Among  the  signers  are  World  Vision 
president  Robert  Seiple,  Inter-Varsity 
Christian  Fellowship  president  Stephen 
Hayner,  Christian  College  Coalition  presi- 
dent Myron  Augsburger,  U.S.  Senate 
chaplain  Richard  Halverson,  and  well- 
known  evangelical  pastors  like  Bruce  Lar- 
son and  Stuart  Briscoe. 


Vatican-Soviet  relations 
reestablished  after  nearly  70  years 

After  nearly  seven  decades  of  silence, 
the  Vatican  and  the  Soviet  Union  recently 
established  “permanent  official  contacts,” 
thus  taking  the  first  step  toward  full,  for- 
mal diplomatic  relations  and  the  likelihood 
of  a papal  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
exchange  of  ambassadors  for  the  first  time 
since  relations  were  broken  off  in  1923 
constitute  a major  triumph  for  Soviet  Pres- 
ident Mikhail  Gorbachev,  whose  ground- 
breaking visit  to  the  Vatican  last  Decem- 
ber was  an  open  bid  for  Roman  Catholic 
approval.  But  it  also  represents  the  culmi- 
nation so  far  of  two  decades  of  Vatican 
efforts  to  forge  contacts  with  Eastern  bloc 
nations  in  order  to  improve  conditions  for 
the  church  in  that  region. 


High  court  lets  stand  ban  on 
school  dances  in  Missouri  town 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  declined  to 
review  an  appeals  court  approval  of  a ban 
on  dances  in  public  schools  in  Purdy,  Mo., 
that  was  enacted  after  religious  groups 
objected  to  the  activity.  The  ban  on  school 
dancing  had  been  in  effect  in  Purdy  for  a 
century  when  school  officials  considered 
modifying  it  in  1986  and  fundamentalist 
Christians,  who  make  up  a majority  of  the 
town’s  residents,  took  the  lead  in  preserv- 
ing the  policy.  A group  of  parents  and 
students  challenged  the  policy  on  the 
ground  that  it  reflected  the  views  of  one 
religious  community  and  was  in  violation 
of  the  constitutional  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

Plowshares  Eight  sentenced; 
spawned  decade  of  nuclear  protests 

Eight  peace  activists  who  inspired  a 
decade  of  anti-nuclear  protests  known  as 
Plowshares  actions  were  sentenced  re- 
cently for  trespassing  in  1980  at  a Phila- 
delphia-area  weapons  plant,  where  they 
invoked  the  Bible  as  motivation  to  “beat 
nuclear  swords  into  plowshares.”  Jesuit 
Catholic  priest  Daniel  Berrigan,  his 
brother  Phil,  and  six  others  were  sen- 
tenced to  time  already  served  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  and  up  to  23  months 
probation.  The  time  they  have  spent  in  jail 
has  ranged  from  five  days  to  17  months. 
The  “Plowshares  8,”  as  they  came  to  be 


known,  were  convicted  in  Montgomery 
County  Court  in  1981  on  charges  of  tres- 
passing, burglary,  criminal  mischief,  and 
conspiracy.  The  charges  stemmed  from  an 
incident  in  September  1980  at  a General 
Electric  weapons  facility  in  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Pa.,  during  which  the  defendants 
caused  about  $30,000  in  damage  to  GE 
property.  The  original  sentences  of  Judge 
Samuel  Salus,  three  to  10  years  for  the 
Berrigans  and  one  to  five  years  for  the 
others,  were  eventually  overturned  on  the 
grounds  of  judicial  bias. 

The  most  recent  sentencing  could  bring 
to  a close  nearly  10  years  of  judicial  ap- 
peals and  reversals,  including  the  refusal 
last  October  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
to  hear  a further  appeal.  The  peace  activ- 
ists’ lawyer,  former  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  called  the  lenient  sentence 
significant. 


U.S.  bishops  highly  critical  of 
Vatican  catechism  proposal 

The  U.S.  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have 
issued  a lengthy  and  strong  criticism  of  a 
worldwide  catechism  proposed  by  the  Vat- 
ican. The  catechism,  or  summary  of  reli- 
gious doctrine,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  since 
the  16th  century.  In  an  extensive  critique 
of  the  Vatican’s  “Catechism  for  the  Uni- 
versal Church,”  the  bishops  say  the  434- 
page  draft  document  elevates  peripheral 
doctrines  to  the  status  of  central  truths. 

They  also  say  the  proposed  catechism 
quotes  Scripture  out  of  context,  relegates 
the  laity  to  a passive  role  in  the  church, 
emphasizes  “disunity”  rather  than  ecu- 
menism toward  other  Christian  churches, 
overlooks  the  need  for  “dialogue  and 
respect”  toward  non-Christian  religions, 
sets  up  a “false  separation”  between  sci- 
ence and  faith,  and  needs  to  use  more 
“inclusive,”  or  nonsexist,  language. 

Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
assails  Middle  East  prayer 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  is  charging  that  distribution  of  a 
controversial  Palm  Sunday  prayer  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  (see  “Hear, 
Hear!”  Apr.  3)  was  “extremely  provocat- 
ive” and  recalls  “the  worst  uses  of  Chris- 
tian Holy  Week  as  a club  against  Jews.”  A 
memorandum  sent  to  all  regional  directors 
of  the  National  Conference  warned  that 
the  prayer,  circulated  worldwide  by  the 
Middle  East  Council  of  Churches,  “may 
cause  Jewish-Christian  tensions  in  U.S. 
communities”  unless  it  is  “carefully  han- 
dled by  churches.”  The  American  Jewish 
Committee  also  issued  a statement  critical 
of  the  prayer,  calling  it  “provocative”  and 
“malicious  slander”  with  a “strong  anti-Is- 
rael bias.” 
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Editorial 


Newspaper 


The  bishop 

By  the  usual  stereotypes,  we  would  ex- 
pect  a bishop  to  be  traditional  and  a novelist  to 
explore  new  territory. 

Recently  I came  upon  two  books  in  which  the 
roles  seemed  reversed.  The  bishop  was  propos- 
ing new  developments  and  the  novelist  support- 
ing tradition.  Like  Moses  at  the  burning  bush, 
when  we  see  such  a phenomenon  it  may  be 
worth  a second  look.  The  bishop’s  book  is  Living 
in  Sin?:  A Bishop  Rethinks  Human  Sexuality,  by 
John  Shelby  Spong  (Harper  and  Row).  The 
novelist’s  is  I Take  Thee  Serenity  by  Daisy  New- 
man (Friends  United  Press). 

The  bishop’s  message  is  that  the  world  has 
changed  and  the  church  must  change  with  it.  We 
need  to  take  note  of  writers  like  this  bishop,  for 
indeed  some  of  us  do  tend  to  lag  behind.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  know  what  the  bishop  has 
found  which  we  hadn’t  been  up  to  date  on. 

Three  worldwide  trends  get  his  attention: 
women’s  rights,  protection  of  the  environment, 
and  worldwide  peace.  He  insists  that  these  three 
are  interrelated.  All  of  them,  he  concludes,  in- 
volve rebellion  against  male  domination.  In  the 
past,  he  writes,  men  have  sought  to  dominate 
women,  the  environment,  and  each  other.  Now 
these  male  games  are  over. 

Spong  is  particularly  interested  in  how  these 
changes  affect  the  family.  Women  are  no  longer 
dependent  on  men  for  economic  maintenance: 
they  can  work  for  themselves.  They  no  longer 
are  forced  to  be  sexually  “pure”  while  men  in- 
dulge themselves.  They  do  not  need  to  stay  mar- 
ried to  a bad  husband.  They  may  divorce  him. 
And  these  are  only  the  beginning. 

He  holds  that  the  church’s  sexual  assumptions 
will  need  to  be  adjusted.  Young  people  mature 
too  rapidly  these  days,  he  implies,  to  expect 
them  to  forgo  sexual  activity  until  marriage.  Vari- 
ous sexual  preferences  should  be  acknowledged 
and  respected.  And  the  mature  unmarried  may 
in  certain  circumstances  be  permitted  “holy  sex” 
even  though  unmarried.  Monogamous  marriage 
and  celibacy  are  also  worthy  options,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  obviously  not  for  everyone.  Spong  is  a 
modern  bishop. 

In  a quick  summary  it  is  not  possible  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Spong’s  position.  It  is  not  that  he  has  no 
moral  standards.  But  they  strike  me  as  vague 
and  difficult  to  apply.  Perhaps  this  is  why  tradi- 
tionalists tend  to  rely  on  traditional  standards. 
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They  seem  clearer,  less  ambiguous. 

With  more  time  and  space  one  could  analyze 
and  debate  Spong’s  arguments.  I prefer  rather 
to  turn  to  the  novelist  Daisy  Newman,  whose 
book  I Take  Thee  Serenity  addresses  the  sexual 
revolution  from  the  standpoint  of  traditional 
Quaker  morality. 

In  Newman’s  book,  two  modern  young  people 
are  confronted  with  the  Quaker  marriage  stan- 
dard and  find  it  appealing.  As  the  story  devel- 
ops, one  finds  that  the  young  woman’s  family 
had  been  Friends,  but  she  is  the  third  genera- 
tion away  from  Quaker  practice. 

Her  parents  then  are  modern  too,  but  have  a 
concern  for  conventional  standards.  Suspicious 
that  she  already  may  be  or  contemplating  “living 
in  sin,”  they  propose  she  get  married.  They  have 
in  mind  a conventional  marriage  in  which  their 
only  daughter  will  be  “given  away”  in  front  of 
family,  friends,  and  business  associates  and  mar- 
ried by  a hired  clergyman. 

In  the  meantime  the  daughter  discovers  a rela- 
tive who  has  stayed  with  the  Quaker  tradition,  a 
queer  fellow  with  whom  her  father  has  had  little 
contact  for  decades.  She  rejects  the  expensive 
wedding  and  the  hired  clergyman  in  favor  of  a 
simple  Quaker  wedding.  But  first,  she  discovers, 
it  is  necessary  for  two  couples  within  the  Quaker 
fellowship  to  “examine”  her  and  her  fiance  for 
their  suitability — and  to  sponsor  them. 

All  this  is  almost  more  than  her  modern  par- 
ents can  handle,  but  eventually  it  is  worked  out. 
(Perhaps  too  easily  for  real  life,  but  not  without 
its  problems  to  overcome.)  At  the  end  the  young 
people  seem  to  have  found  the  faith  which  her 
father  and  grandmother  had  given  up. 

John  Shelby  Spong  is  the  bishop  of  a conven- 
tional church.  He  has  no  tradition  of  separation 
from  the  culture  on  issues  such  as  war  like  Quak- 
ers and  Mennonites  have  had.  It  is  certainly 
true,  as  he  points  out,  that  the  sexual  revolution 
is  upon  us. 

But  before  we  concede  as  much  to  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  of  modern  life,  we  do  well  to  con- 
sider our  own  tradition  where  love,  faithfulness, 
and  peace  were  cherished,  even  though  never 
fully  practiced.  In  this  brave  new  world  where 
the  road  maps  seem  to  have  been  lost,  I must 
confess  I find  myself  more  attracted  to  the  direc- 
tion suggested  by  the  novelist  than  that  by  the 
bishop.— Daniel  Hertzler 


and  the  novelist 


THOUGHTS  FOR  MEMORIAL  DAY 


Manasseh’s  memorial 


by  Leonard  Nolt 

The  OLD  TESTAMENT  in  2 Kings  21  tells  us  of 
an  ancient  king,  Manasseh,  who  turned  the  peo- 
ple of  his  kingdom  from  trusting  God  to  worship- 
ping the  idol,  Baal.  Manasseh  reversed  most  of 
the  good  changes  that  had  taken  place  during 
the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  Hezekiah.  He  built 


an  altar  to  Baal  and  was  so  wicked  that  he  actu- 
ally sacrificed  his  own  son  to  that  idol. 

Memorial  Day  reminds  me  of  Manasseh.  On 
this  holiday  many  Americans  act  as  if  they  are 
his  spiritual  descendants.  Only  they  have  ex- 
changed the  idol,  Baal,  for  an  even  larger  and 


Memorial  Day  reminds  me  of  King 
Manasseh.  On  this  holiday  many 
Americans  act  as  if  they  are  his 
spiritual  descendants. 


more  contemporary  fake  deity,  the  god  of  nation- 
alism. Americans  are  not  the  only  ones  guilty  of 
this  practice.  In  every  country  there  are  citizens 
who  idolize  their  nation. 

Manasseh  had  to  tell  a lot  of  lies  to  deceive 
his  people.  He  claimed  that  Baal  was  the  true 
god,  and  his  sinful  behavior  indicates  that  he  be- 
lieved Baal  was  a god  to  whom  human  lives 
should  be  sacrificed.  Verse  16  of  chapter  21  says 
that  Manasseh  shed  so  much  innocent  blood 
that  “he  filled  Jerusalem  from  end  to  end”  (NIV). 

Shed  the  truth.  Those  who  follow  Manasseh’s 
example  today  are  as  quick  to  shed  the  truth  as 
he  was  to  shed  blood.  On  Memorial  Day,  espe- 
cially, we  can  hear  them  twist  and  destroy  the 
truth  as  they  commemorate  sacrificing  their  sons 
to  the  god  of  nationalism  in  the  past  and  as  they 
recruit  more  for  similar  sacrifices  in  the  future. 

They  claim  that  those  who  died  did  so  in  de- 
fense of  their  country.  Perhaps,  but  not  likely. 
The  United  States  mainland  hasn’t  seen  a credi- 
ble attack  in  over  a century.  At  least  in  recent 
conflicts  they  probably  died  while  protecting  the 
business  interests  of  some  large  corporation  or 
while  nursing  the  macho  image  of  a trigger- 
happy  president. 

Memorial  Day  orators  claim  that  military  per- 
sonnel are  protecting  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. In  fact  the  opposite  is  true,  large  civilian 
populations  who  would  be  devastated  in  any  war 
today  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  showed  re- 
straint in  their  aggression  toward  each  other. 
United  States  civilians  are  actually  the  hostages 
that  protect  American  military  forces. 

We  hear  loud  proclamations  that  the  soldier 
who  was  killed  did  not  die  in  vain,  that  his  life 
was  not  wasted.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 

Leonard  Nolt,  Boise,  Idaho,  is  a respiratory  therapist  and  a 
free-lance  writer/photographer.  He  is  a member  of  Hyde  Park 
Mennonite  Fellowship. 


the  truth.  Perhaps  the  portion  of  his  life  that  he 
lived  was  not  wasted.  But  the  part  which  he  did 
not  get  to  live,  because  of  his  premature  death 
in  battle,  was  most  certainly  wasted.  The  approx- 
imately 56,000  young  Americans  who  died  in 
Vietnam  lost,  on  the  average,  40  to  50  years 
from  each  of  their  lives.  That  preventable  war 
cost  our  nation  well  over  two  million  “life-years” 
of  teaching,  scientific,  artistic,  and  whatever 
other  abilities  can  be  found  in  56,000  young 
men.  Of  course  the  cost  to  Vietnam  was  much 
greater. 

Our  government  would  like  us  to  believe  that 
our  young  people  are  as  disposable  as  the  plas- 
tic bags  their  bodies  often  come  home  from  war 
in.  It’s  another  one  of  those  lies  which  control 
our  lives  when  we  give  a nation  our  highest  alle- 
giance. 

We  have  to  remember  that  the  life  of  each 
young  person,  regardless  of  nationality,  is  a non- 
renewable natural  resource  and  deserves  all  the 
protection  we  can  give  it. 

Idolatrous  wickedness.  I’m  afraid  that  our 
willingness  to  sacrifice  people  for  a political 
cause  is  proof  that  the  United  States  has  em- 
braced the  idolatrous  wickedness  of  Manasseh. 
The  malicious  spirit  that  controlled  him  is  alive 
and  well  in  our  country’s  actions  toward  Central 
America  and  Vietnam  and  in  our  dropping  nu- 
clear weapons  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  not 
to  end  the  war  with  Japan,  as  many  would  like 
to  believe,  but  because  the  war  was  about  to 
end,  and  then  we  would  have  no  excuse  to  use 
them. 

Instead  of  commemorating  such  destructive 
misbehavior  each  Memorial  Day  we  need  to  do 
the  only  truly  heroic  thing  which  can  be  done 
with  war.  Get  rid  of  it!  Although  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  will  soon  see  a time  free  from  wars  or 
the  threat  of  war,  much  has  happened  in  recent 
months  with  regard  to  international  relations  to 
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This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  renew 
our  caution  against  being  so  devoted 
to  a particular  country  that  our 
allegiance  requires  us  to  make 
human  sacrifices  to  it. 


give  the  human  race  hope. 

In  the  book  How  To  Stop  A War,  James  F. 
Dunnigan  and  William  Martel  have  an  interest- 
ing chapter  entitled  “Wars  That  Never  Hap- 
pened.” They  point  out  that  numerous  potential 
conflicts  between  nations  have  been  avoided  or 
postponed  by  relatively  small  doses  of  caution, 
patience,  and  diplomatic  discretion. 

Polish-Soviet  conflict.  For  example,  in  1980 
violent  conflict  was  a real  possibility  between  Po- 
land and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  growing  Solidar- 
ity movement  threatened  Soviet  control  of 
Poland.  The  Soviets  had  not  hesitated  to  use 
troops  against  recalcitrant  neighboring  countries 
before,  and  the  Soviet  army  was  clearly  militar- 
ily superior  to  Polish  forces.  But  war  would  have 
wreaked  economic  havoc  on  Poland  and  perhaps 
on  the  Soviet  Union  also. 

Some  changes  were  allowed  and  compromises 
made  with  Polish  workers,  thereby  avoiding 
what  could  have  been  a major  war.  Since  then 
additional  hopeful  changes  have  occurred  be- 
tween those  two  nations,  changes  which  might 
have  been  impossible  if  they  had  engaged  in  war 
a decade  ago. 

The  same  writers  remind  us  that  many  of 
history’s  conflicts  came  very  close  to  not  happen- 
ing. Numerous  factors,  including  the  demise  of 
the  Turkish  and  Austro-Hungarian  empires,  sig- 
nificant increases  in  the  destructiveness  of  mili- 
tary technology,  plus  the  rather  strong  desire 
among  many  people  to  engage  in  combat,  led  to 
World  War  I.  Other  contributing  factors  were 
the  acquisition  of  two  French  provinces  by  Ger- 
many and  attempts  by  the  French  to  regain  their 
lost  territory.  If  any  one  of  the  contributing  fac- 
tors had  been  missing,  the  First  World  War 
might  not  have  occurred;  it  might  have  been 
postponed  or  been  less  destructive;  perhaps  it 
would  not  have  led  to  the  even  more  deadly  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

Likewise  the  Vietnam  War,  as  we  know  it, 
would  never  had  occurred  if  the  United  States 
had  simply  refused  to  get  involved  in  the 
Vietnamese  civil  war.  It’s  likely  that  a little  more 
caution,  patience,  and  diplomatic  discretion 
could  have  prevented  some  of  the  saddest  and 
most  destructive  times  in  human  history. 

We  can  give  those  who  died  in  previous  wars 
the  recognition  they  deserve  and  make  certain 
that  their  deaths  were  not  in  vain;  to  do  this  we 


must  agree  that  never  again  will  we  use  violence 
against  other  countries  instead  of  the  better 
methods  of  resolving  our  differences  that  are  al- 
ways available.  We  waste  the  lives  of  former  war 
victims  and  render  their  deaths  useless  by  re- 
peating the  same  human  sacrificing  in  present 
and  future  wars. 

Memorial  Day  is  an  appropriate  time  to  renew 
our  caution  against  being  so  devoted  to  a partic- 
ular country  that  our  allegiance  requires  us,  like 
Manasseh,  to  make  human  sacrifices  to  it.  Chris- 
tians need  to  be  motivated  by  a different  spirit. 

The  focus  of  most  Memorial  Day  celebrations  is 
misdirected.  The  true  war  heroes  are  not  sol- 
diers who  died  while  trying  to  kill  the  enemy  or 
those  who  praise  and  insist  on  continuing  past 
idolatrous  sacrificing  practices.  The  true  war  he- 
roes are  pacifists,  conflict-mediators,  conscien- 
tious objectors  to  registration  as  well  as  to 
participation  in  military  service,  and  those  who 
pray  and  work  for  peace  in  other  nonviolent 
ways. 

If  you  are  one  of  that  minority,  let  it  be  known 
that  we  are  grateful.  Although  you  may  not  re- 
ceive any  recognition  this  Memorial  Day,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  countless  thousands,  per- 
haps millions,  of  people  are  alive  today  because 
of  your  efforts.  You  are,  without  a doubt,  the 
true  war  heroes  or  heroines  of  this  or  any  nation.  ^ 


At  a foot  washing 

What  is  a hand?  Cupped  in  a metal  bowl, 

It  is  a hand,  and  nothing  else.  No  sweet 
Ethereal  haze  descends  upon  it,  warm 
And  tender  thought  it  be.  Yet  I have  seen 
A calloused  hand  drop  trickling  water  down 
Upon  a world-worn  foot,  and  thought  I saw 
The  sea  within  the  metal  bowl:  and  he 
Who  calmed  the  turmoiled  waves  thrust  his 
worn  hand 

Into  the  tempest,  and  so  now  do  we. 

—J.  Stephen  Lang 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Time  of  Singing 
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A final  look  at  the  ’80s 


by  Wayne  North 

The  SEPTEMBER  16,  1980  issue  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald carried  J.  Denny  Weaver’s  article  “Facing 
the  Issues  of  the  ’80s.”  In  this  article  he  listed 
some  of  the  threats  and  crises  worrying  the 
world  at  that  time.  These  included  “the  threat  of 
nuclear  war,  international  unrest,  global  hunger, 
the  energy  crisis,  pollution  of  all  kinds,  unem- 
ployment, recession,  inflation,  alienation,  and 
family  instability.”  In  almost  humorous  under- 
statement he  noted  that  these  gave  the  decade 
to  come  “an  ominous  tone.” 

On  November  25  of  the  same  year  an  editorial 
in  the  same  magazine  had  the  heading  “Will  We 
Make  it  Through  the  ’80s?”  Apparently  the  first 


The  religious  rhetoric,  whether  by 
politicians  or  by  TV  evangelists, 
did  not  bring  about  a moral 
reformation  nor  a spiritual  revival. 

year  of  the  decade  was  grim  enough  at  least  to 
evoke  the  question.  Indeed  many  did  not  survive 
the  ’80s.  Global  hunger,  international  unrest,  and 
family  instability  (including  abortion)  took  a terri- 
ble toll. 

Others  of  us  did  make  it  through  in  spite  of 
the  ominous  tone  and  critical  issues.  We  are  dif- 
ferent for  the  experience.  Having  survived,  we 
may  view  the  ’90s  from  a different  perspective 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  we  learned  some  les- 
sons of  faith. 

Not  all  tragedy.  We  have  already  forgotten 
numbers  of  the  events  both  in  the  world  and  the 
church  that  were  at  that  time  soul-wrenching 
and  heavy.  One  reason  they  may  have  faded  so 
quickly  is  that  many  good  things  were  happening 
as  well,  it  wasn’t  all  tragedy.  For  example,  in  the 
church  there  was  an  aliveness  that  accepted  chal- 
lenge and  inspired  vigorous  efforts  at  evangelism 
and  church  planting.  Congregations  and  confer- 
ences were  becoming  more  resourceful  in  getting 
on  in  kingdom  work.  Cooperation  between  de- 
nominations grew  more  rapidly  and  particularly 
between  Mennonite  Church  and  General  Confer- 
ence organizational  groups. 

There  was  a sense  of  vision  and  preparation 
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for  the  future  that  began  moving  individuals  and 
congregations  toward  more  tangible  expressions 
of  spiritual  maturity  and  mission.  One  of  the 
best  known  examples  is  Vision  95,  a strategy  for 
church  growth  and  stewardship  development. 

While  some  other  denominations  became  seri- 
ously polarized  around  liberal/conservative  is- 
sues, the  Mennonite  Church  managed  to  avoid 
similar  struggles.  While  there  were  definite  dis- 
agreements and  a failure  to  arrive  at  complete 
consensus,  these  did  not  result  in  a power  strug- 
gle in  denominational  leadership  or  the  forma- 
tion of  major  power  groups. 

Even  where  there  was  decline  in  financial  sup- 
port of  churchwide  agencies  it  was  not  so  much 
because  of  hostility  toward  church  institutions 
as  it  was  a proliferation  of  requests  from  confer- 
ence and  local  projects.  While  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Mennonite  members  were  prospering, 
they  were  also  giving  generously  to  programs  that 
grew  out  of  concern  for  missions  near  at  hand. 

A lot  of  disillusionment.  To  recite  these  de- 
velopments during  the  past  decade  does  not 
seem  all  that  surprising  at  this  point.  But  in  fact 
it  is  noteworthy.  For  in  many  ways  the  ’80s  pro- 
duced a lot  of  disillusionment  among  the  reli- 
gious of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  1976, 
Newsweek  magazine  labeled  that  year  as  the 
year  of  the  evangelical.  Conservative  Christianity 
was  on  a roll  and  with  born-again  Christians 
prominent  in  national  government  and  with  popu- 
lar preachers  evangelizing  the  nation  via  the  elec- 
tronic media  a new  day  was  apparently  to  break. 

But  a lot  must  have  gone  wrong.  At  least  the 
flood  of  evil  across  the  country  has  seemingly  be- 
come stronger  and  more  pervasive.  Abortion, 
pornography,  illegal  drugs  and  alcohol,  violent 
crime  and  white  collar  crime  are  everywhere.  It 
should  be  clear  by  now  that  the  religious  rheto- 
ric, whether  by  politicians  or  by  TV  evangelists, 
did  not  bring  about  a moral  reformation  nor  a 
spiritual  revival. 

to  an  Anabaptist  the  failure  of  the  religious/po- 
litical complex  should  not  be  surprising.  The  fall 
of  televangelism’s  leading  characters  could  be  an- 
ticipated, given  their  lack  of  accountability.  Why 
should  we  expect  politicians  of  any  party  to 
make  much  difference  when  the  instrument  of 
God’s  salvation  is  the  church  rather  than  the 
state? 

Unfortunately  a lot  of  North  American  Chris- 
tians seem  to  think  that  the  church  really 
doesn’t  matter  and  if  we  want  to  get  things  done 
it  must  be  done  with  a lot  of  glitz  and  that  gov- 
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emmental  coercion  and  resources  is  necessary 
for  success.  That  myth  was  pervasive  through 
the  ’80s  and  it  continues. 

It  is  of  interest  to  see  that  writers  from  out- 
side the  Anabaptist  tradition  have  recently  given 
attention  to  this  theme.  In  their  book,  Resident 
Aliens,  Stanley  Hauerwas  and  William  H. 
Willimon  note  that  “Whenever  Christians  think 
we  can  support  our  ethics  simply  by  pressuring 
Congress  to  pass  laws  or  spend  tax  money,  we 
fail  to  do  justice  to  the  radically  communal  qual- 
ity of  Christian  ethics.”  They  point  out  that  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  ethics.”  They  point  out  that 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  ethics  are  so  radical  that 
they  can  be  lived  out  only  in  a redeemed  commu- 
nity and  made  credible  only  by  the  redeemed 
community. 

The  issues  that  prompted  the  question  “Will 
we  make  it  through  the  ’80s?”  are  still  with  us 
and  more  so.  The  vision  and  spiritual  vitality  that 
have  made  a significant  impact  on  our  fife  together 
has  not  faded.  We  move  into  the  ’90s  aware  of 
both  a society  that  is  corrupt,  even  getting  worse, 


and  a vision  that  God  will  work  through  his  peo- 
ple in  the  creation  of  a new  kingdom. 

Along  the  way  God  has  some  surprises  for  ev- 
eryone. The  collapse  of  totalitarian  communist 
governments  in  Eastern  Europe  was  one.  But 
that  sort  of  thing  does  not  change  the  church’s 
mission.  It  merely  increases  the  opportunity  for 
kingdom  work  and  witness.  While  politicians 
bumble  about  budgets  and  lament  that  prepara- 
tion to  kill  people  prevents  meaningful  assis- 
tance toward  social  needs,  the  church  can  simply 
proceed  with  a mission  that  is  not  bound  by 
opinion  polls,  votes,  and  lobbies. 

If  we  are  around  to  turn  the  calendar  form 
1999  to  2000  we  may  look  back  with  knowing 
smiles  on  the  limited  vision  of  those  in  1990  pre- 
dicting only  decline.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
look  back  with  some  grief  knowing  that  so  many 
opportunities  were  lost  for  mission  because  we 
were  mesmerized  by  an  individualized,  ersatz 
Christianity  that  got  worked  up  about  issues  but 
neglected  the  formation  of  a visible  people  of 
God.  ^ 


Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns 

Our  giving  should 
be  intentional 

Will  you  allow  me  to  speak  on  a very 
touchy  subject  for  Mennonites — the  sub- 
ject of  giving?  One  of  Jesus’  curious  say- 
ings is  found  in  Matthew  6:1a,  3-4  (NTV). 
“Be  careful  not  to  do  your  ‘acts  of 
righteousness’  before  men,  to  be  seen  by 
them. . . . But  when  you  give  to  the  needy, 
do  not  let  your  left  hand  know  what  your 
right  hand  is  doing,  so  that  your  giving  may 
be  in  secret.  Then  your  Father,  who  sees 
what  is  done  in  secret,  will  reward  you.” 

At  times  these  verses  have  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  we  should  be  ignorant 
about  the  extent  of  our  giving.  For  some 
persons,  it  somehow  feels  righteous  to 
calculate  the  exact  percentage  of  our  earn- 
ings that  we  are  giving  back  to  God.  But 
Jesus  is  not  speaking  here  of  being  igno- 


rant of  the  amount  of  our  giving.  He  is 
speaking  about  making  a public  show  of 
our  generosity.  Jesus  is  reminding  us  that 
God  is  aware  of  our  giving  and  that  our 
reward  should  come  from  God  and  not 
from  man. 

And  Jesus’  statement  of  “not  letting  your 
left  hand  know  what  your  right  hand  is 
doing”  does  not  mean  hiding  from  our 
mind  the  amount  of  money  that  we  are 
willing  to  return  to  God.  The  statement  is 
not  a caution  to  be  ignorant  of  our  total 
giving  pattern.  Since  the  kingdom  of  God 
has  our  serious  commitment  of  participa- 
tion, we  should  be  just  as  intentional  about 
how  much  we  will  give  to  the  kingdom  as 
we  are  in  the  other  areas  in  which  we 
commit  specific  amounts  of  money.  To 
accomplish  this,  I offer  the  following  sug- 
gestions. 

First,  our  giving  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
should  be  the  result  of  specific  decision 
making,  not  the  haphazard  looking  in  our 
billfold  on  Sunday  morning  to  discover 
how  much  we  can  give  and  still  have 
enough  left  over  to  eat  at  the  local  restau- 


rant. Our  kingdom  giving  should  be  the 
result  of  looking  at  our  income  and  decid- 
ing what  percentage  we  want  to  give  from 
our  total.  We  should  increase  our  aware- 
ness of  what  our  total  giving  will  be  for  the 
year.  That  kind  of  knowledge  is  righteous, 
not  unrighteous. 

Second,  if  we  are  married,  this  decision 
making  should  be  shared  with  our  spouse 
and  family.  If  it  is  wrong  to  hide  the  amount 
of  our  giving  from  ourselves,  it  is  also 
wrong  to  hide  it  from  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Something  this  important  to  our  Christian 
experience  needs  the  participation  of  ev- 
eryone— and  it’s  unfortunate  that  some 
family  members  are  kept  in  the  dark  con- 
cerning their  family’s  giving.  One  of  the 
best  teaching  opportunities  on  tithing  with 
our  children  is  to  allow  them  to  participate 
in  our  decision  making. 

This  kind  of  openness  in  looking  at  our 
giving  patterns  can  be  strengthening  our 
faith  with  God  and  healing  our  identity  as 
a person  who  trusts  and  obeys  a very  giving 
heavenly  Father. 

— Calvin  King,  South  Hutchinson,  Karrs. 
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A Mennonite  camp  follower 


by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

“T 

-Lf  I HEAR  another  sermon  about  peace,  I’ll 
walk  out,”  an  irate  church  member  told  his  pas- 
tor. Mr.  Church-Member- Who-Doesn’t-Like- 
Peace-Sermons,  can  I persuade  you  to  stay? 

In  March  a killer  tornado  with  “classic”  charac- 
teristics struck  several  of  our  neighboring  Kan- 
sas communities,  killing  two  people,  destroying 
and  damaging  farms  and  homes.  It  also  side- 
swiped  our  city.  Several  farms  near  Hillsboro 
were  heavily  damaged.  Disasters  never  dispense 
justice.  The  tornado  never  differentiated  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad. 

The  next  morning,  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice, together  with  other  relief  organizations, 
such  as  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Red  Cross, 
swung  into  action.  An  estimated  10,000  volun- 
teers, many  of  them  Mennonites,  signed  in  at 
Hesston,  the  city  most  heavily  damaged.  They 
tried  to  restore  at  least  a little  justice  by  helping. 

Tom  Schaefer,  religion  editor  for  the  Wichita 
Eagle,  quotes  one  MDS  volunteer  as  saying,  “We 
can’t  really  understand  what  a person  is  going 
through,  but  we  can,  as  the  Bible  says,  bear  one 
another’s  burdens  and  so  show  the  love  of  Christ.” 

That’s  the  kind  of  peace  sermon  that  gives  me 
a lift. 

Another  peace  sermon.  Here’s  another  one: 
the  insurers  for  those  who  suffered  losses  are 
paying  claims  that  will  total  in  the  millions  of 
dollars.  The  Mennonite  Aid  Union  of  Kansas  ex- 
pects $3  million  in  claims.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
hardest-hit  insurers,  writes  Guy  Boulton  in  the 
Wichita  Eagle. 

He  points  out  that  this  fraternal,  non-profit  in- 
surance company  sells  insurance  only  to  church 
members  and  held  140  policies  in  Hesston.  Six 
homes  were  destroyed  and  20  to  30  damaged. 

How  will  Mennonite  Aid  Union  handle  the  se- 
vere losses?  It  is  reinsured  with  Mennonite  In- 
demnity, a reinsurance  company  for  127  other 
Mennonite  insurance  companies.  “Every  Men- 
nonite company  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada will  share  in  this,”  company  manager  Melvin 
Yoder  told  the  Wichita  Eagle.  The  company’s  fi- 
nancial integrity  will  not  be  harmed.  Score  an- 
other one  for  peacemakers. 

Mr.  Church  Member,  if  this  isn’t  enough  to 
persuade  you,  in  the  March  19  Christianity 
Today,  Charles  Scriven  heralds  the  return  of  An- 
abaptist theology  in  “The  Reformation  Radicals 
Ride  Again.”  In  other  words,  people  are  walking 
into  peace  sermons,  not  out  of  them.  He  states 
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that  the  earlier  negative  reaction  to  the  An- 
abaptists was  caused  by  the  “distorted 
accounts”  of  the  dissenting  movement  by  histori- 
ans “feeding  conventional  hostilities.” 

He  states  that  one  reason  for  Anabaptism’s  ris- 
ing influence  is  that  today’s  Mennonite  theolo- 
gians are  “interpreting  their  heritage  as  a radical 
form  of  social  responsibility,”  exactly  the  topic 
Christian  thinkers  are  focusing  on,  especially  as 
it  relates  to  peacemaking  and  nonviolence — two 
central  Anabaptist  themes. 

A third  reason  for  Anabaptism’s  new  popular- 
ity is  the  dechristianization  of  modern  society, 
making  Christians  more  open  to  those  whose 
“thought  is  characterized  by  dissent.”  An- 
abaptists, as  the  radical  left  wing  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, have  always  seen  themselves  as  a minority 
voice.  I gathered  that  Scriven  was  saying  that 
those  who  sense  that  today’s  church  has  gone 
“soft,”  will  join  hands  with  such  a minority 
voice.  The  softies  move  elsewhere. 

Scriven’s  fourth  reason  for  the  renewed  empha- 
sis on  Anabaptism  is  the  emergence  of  scholars 
who  are  challenging  the  foundational  tenets  of 
modernity  and  stating  boldly  that  for  today’s 
Christian,  Christ  must  be  the  last  word.  This 
means  rejecting  much  of  conventional  Christian 
wisdom,  including  “the  commonplace  dismissal 
of  New  Testament  nonviolence.”  These  scholars 
are  asking  for  more  peace  sermons,  not  fewer. 

Mind  has  changed.  But  there’s  more  I want 
you  to  hear.  The  February  28  Christian  Century 
gave  Stanley  Hauerwas,  a theological  ethics 
scholar,  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  how  his 
mind  has  changed  in  the  last  decade.  To  my  sur- 
prise, though  raised  as  a Texas  Methodist,  he 
now  labels  himself  a “pacifist,”  although  he  dis- 
likes the  term  because  it  implies  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  be  a pacifist  apart  from  Jesus. 

“I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  a Mennonite  camp 
follower,”  he  writes.  “I  think  the  Mennonites 
need  camp  followers  as  otherwise  they  might  for- 
get they  are  any  army  in  a fight.”  He  calls  him- 
self a “high-church  Mennonite”  because  to  make 
this  bold  claim  creates  expectations  in  others 
that  help  him  to  live  nonviolently.  “I  have  no 
faith  in  my  ability  to  live  that  way  because  I 
know  I am  filled  with  violence,”  he  writes. 

That  statement  sums  it  up  for  me  also:  I need 
to  hear  peace  sermons  because  the  urge  to 
whack  someone  isn’t  entirely  foreign  to  me.  To 
resist  that  urge  I need  sermons  on  peace,  espe- 
cially living  ones,  like  we  saw  after  the  tornado. 
So,  Mr.  Church-Member- Who-Doesn’t-Like- 
Peace-Sermons,  please  don’t  walk  out.  Become  a 
Mennonite  camp  follower.  Let’s  learn  together.  ^ 
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MCC  Canada  reviews  whether  or  not 
to  keep  helping  Vietnamese  refugees 


Ten  years  after  it  began  sponsoring  ref- 
ugees from  Vietnam,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Canada  is  reviewing  whether  it 
should  continue  to  resettle  “boat  people” 
from  that  country.  Refugee  Concerns 
board  members  from  across  the  country, 
meeting  in  Winnipeg  recently,  agreed  to 
“carefully  review  the  question  of  the  need 
for  resettlement  before  we  accept  any  ap- 
plications for  sponsorship  of  Indo-Chinese 
asylum  seekers.” 

The  group  also  agreed  to  encourage  the 
Canadian  government  to  increase  aid  to 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  so  that 
improved  economic  conditions  in  those 
countries  might  reduce  the  need  for  people 
to  risk  their  lives  in  dangerous  ocean  travel. 

The  decision  followed  a presentation  by 
MCC  volunteer  Rick  Berube,  who  works 
with  Vietnamese  refugees  in  Thailand. 
Berube  suggested  that  MCC’s  aid  to  the 
boat  people  is  unwittingly  helping  the  U.S. 
government  to  continue  its  “war”  against 
Vietnam.  The  U.S.,  he  stated,  “suffered 
real  embarrassment  and  deep  humiliation 
from  their  defeat,  and  the  hatred  that 


developed  from  that  defeat  continues  to 
shape  their  policy  towards  that  country.” 

The  weapon  of  this  policy,  he  stated,  is 
economic  sanctions  against  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia.  He  added  that  the  U.S. 
seems  to  believe  that  the  communist  re- 
gimes of  those  countries  are  “all-pervasive 
in  their  repression,”  incapable  of  reform, 
and  that  the  only  option  for  their  citizens 
is  to  escape  to  the  West. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  while  MCC’s 
“response  to  the  needs  of  the  boat  people 
has  been  inspired  by  good  intentions,”  the 
agency’s  “innocent  service”  aids  America’s 
war  by  “helping  to  lure  people  out  of 
Vietnam.”  Most  of  the  people  leaving  are 
economic  migrants,  he  added,  fleeing  pov- 
erty for  a better  life  in  the  West. 

As  a result,  he  said,  people  from  Vietnam 
still  take  incredible  risks  to  leave  that 
country,  and  many  die  in  the  attempt.  But 
those  who  make  it  to  camps  in  Thailand, 
Malaysia,  and  Hong  Kong  find  that  doors 
around  the  world  are  beginning  to  close  to 
them.  Countries  which  work  with  the  boat 
people  came  to  terms  with  this  new  reality 


at  a conference  a year  ago  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  where  delegates  agreed  to  no 
longer  assure  resettlement  for  everyone 
who  leaves  Vietnam.  New  arrivals  must 
meet  the  United  Nations  definition  of  a 
refugee — having  a well-founded  fear  of 
persecution — in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
resettlement.  People  who  do  not  meet  this 
requirement  will  be  required  to  return  to 
Vietnam;  some  have  already  been  returned 
from  Hong  Kong. 

The  Refugee  Concerns  board  agreed 
that  MCC  Canada  should  support  the  Ge- 
neva agreement,  and  that  MCC  should  not 
accept  sponsorship  applications  for  new 
arrivals  until  after  they  have  been  found  to 
be  eligible  as  authentic  refugees.  The 
group’s  statement  will  be  sent  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  MCC  Canada  Executive 
Committee  for  approval. 

In  1979  MCC  was  the  first  Canadian 
nongovernmental  organization  to  under- 
take the  large-scale  sponsorship  of 
Vietnamese  boat  people.  Over  5,000  have 
been  brought  to  Canada  by  MCC  since 
that  time. 


Mennonites  represented 
at  World  Council  event 
in  South  Korea 

Almost  400  people  from  a broad  spec- 
trum of  churches  and  world  Christian  bod- 
ies met  in  Seoul,  South  Korea,  recently  to 
address  the  urgent  questions  of  human 
survival.  Five  Mennonite  representatives 
joined  the  delegates  at  this  convocation, 
which  was  called  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  delegates  committed  themselves 
and  their  churches  to  work  toward  four 
common  goals: 

• A just  economic  order  and  liberation 
from  the  bondage  of  foreign  debt. 

• True  security  of  all  nations  and  people, 
which  includes  opposing  militarism  and 
building  a culture  of  active  nonviolence. 

• Preservation  of  the  gift  of  the  earth’s 
atmosphere  and  promotion  of  a culture 
that  can  live  in  harmony  with  creation. 

• Eradication  of  attitudes  and  struc- 
tures that  perpetuate  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race,  caste,  or  ethnic  origin. 

WCC  had  addressed  each  of  these  goals 
in  the  past.  However  this  convocation  for 
the  first  time  attempted  to  link  efforts 
toward  justice,  peace,  and  the  integrity  of 
creation.  They  must  not  be  seen  as  com- 


petitive efforts,  but  as  “one  global  strug- 
gle,” states  a message  from  the  convoca- 
tion. “Now  is  the  time  the  ecumenical 
movement  needs  a greater  sense  of  bind- 
ing, mutual  commitment,  and  solidarity  in 
word  and  action.” 

Many  delegates  were  disappointed  that 
the  group  had  no  time  to  debate  or  adopt 
any  of  the  specific  actions  that  gave  “teeth” 
to  the  four  general  commitments.  The 
group  spent  time  instead  discussing  back- 
ground materials  and  adopting  early  sec- 
tions of  the  “Justice,  Peace,  and  the  Integ- 
rity of  Creation”  document. 

One  of  the  many  proposed  actions  that 
never  reached  the  floor  was  “supporting 
the  right  to  conscientious  objection  to  mil- 
itary service  and  providing  alternate  forms 
of  service  for  peace.”  Some  churches  would 
have  fought  such  a proposal  “tooth  and 
nail”  had  it  been  made  in  the  1970s,  and  it 
probably  would  not  have  been  included  in 
a draft  document,  according  to  Lamar 
Gibble,  a Church  of  the  Brethren  delegate 
who  has  followed  WCC  peace-related  work 
for  the  past  20  years. 

Testimonies  from  Christians  suffering 
violence  in  such  countries  as  El  Salvador, 
the  Philippines,  and  South  Africa  shaped 
the  tone  of  the  convocation.  In  response,  a 
small  group  of  participants  from  the  his- 
toric peace  churches  and  other  Christians 


committed  to  nonviolence  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  commitment  to  build  a 
culture  of  nonviolence.  The  amendment 
emphasized  that  nonviolence  is  “not  a 
withdrawal  from  situations  of  violence  and 
oppression  but  a way  to  work  for  justice 
and  liberation.” 

Peace  church  delegates  were  encouraged 
by  the  Justice,  Peace,  and  the  Integrity  of 
Creation  document’s  attempt  to  take  both 
peace  and  justice  seriously.  But  they  also 
noted  that  the  draft  document  did  not  give 
adequate  attention  to  the  church  and 
seemed  preoccupied  with  the  sins  and 
actions  of  those  holding  economic  and 
political  power.  The  final  document,  a re- 
sult of  the  week’s  work,  better  addressed 
the  role  of  the  church. 

Mennonite  representatives  included  Pa- 
tricia Shelly  of  the  United  States  and 
Washington  Brun  of  Uruguay,  both  mem- 
bers of  International  Mennonite  Peace 
Committee;  Andrea  Lange  of  West  Ger- 
many, a delegate  of  the  Dutch  and  West 
German  Mennonite  church  bodies  that  are 
WCC  members;  Sakayimbo  Cibulenu  of 
Zaire,  president  of  the  largest  Mennonite 
group  in  Zaire;  and  Gayle  Gerber  Koontz 
of  the  U.S.,  representing  Mennonite  World 
Conference. 
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Nicaraguan  leader  urges 
EMC’s  1 95  graduates 
to  be  peacemakers 

Rain  soaked  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege campus  on  Apr.  29,  but  failed  to 
dampen  spirits  at  EMC’s  72nd  annual 
commencement.  The  ceremonies,  planned 
for  the  front  lawn  of  campus,  moved  to 
Lehman  Auditorium,  where  195  students 
received  their  degrees  following  an  address 
by  Nicaraguan  church  leader  Gustavo 
Parajon. 

Parajon,  a physician  and  Baptist  minis- 
ter, reviewed  the  political  and  social  up- 
heaval that  has  plagued  Nicaragua  for 
decades  and  expressed  appreciation  to 
EMC,  “where  so  many  brothers  and  sisters 
have  stood  in  solidarity  with  the  Nicara- 
guan people.”  He  said  “the  image  of  Nic- 
aragua projected  by  the  American  media 
has  been  a Communist  one,  with  no  freedom 
of  religion  or  democracy.”  However,  he 
noted,  the  “surprising”  presidential  elections 
of  Feb.  25,  with  U.S.-backed  Violeta  Cham- 
orro defeating  President  Daniel  Ortega, 
“were  proof  that  the  elections  were  free  and 
clean.” 

Parajon,  who  is  founder  and  president  of 
CEPAD,  the  main  Christian  aid  organiza- 
tion in  his  country,  quoted  from  the  third 
chapter  of  James  in  calling  on  the  gradu- 
ates to  employ  wisdom  from  heaven  and 
to  serve  as  peacemakers  in  the  world. 


President  Joseph  Lapp  congratulates  Laura 
Hills  of  Wiliiamsville,  N.Y.  She  has  cerebral 
palsy,  but  successfully  maneuvered  EMC’s 
hillside  campus  on  crutches  for  four  years. 


“With  the  skills  you  have  learned  in  this 
center  of  higher  education,  your  lives 
firmly  rooted  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  your 
tradition  of  peacemaking  and  reconciliation, 
you  are  singularly  gifted  and  equipped  to 
make  a significant  contribution  in  today’s 
world  of  strife,  conflict,  and  alienation.” 

EMC  awarded  123  B.S.  degrees,  65  B.A. 
degrees,  and  seven  two-year  degrees  dur- 
ing the  ceremonies.  The  class  of  1990  had 
46  honor  graduates,  including  three  who 
earned  a perfect  4.0  grade  point  average — 
Angela  Brubaker,  Teresa  McDermid,  and 
Laura  Stoltzfus. 

This  year’s  commencement  was  a mile- 
stone for  the  Aaron  and  Betty  King  family 
of  Harrisonburg,  Va.  All  nine  children  have 
attended  or  graduated  from  EMC — start- 
ing with  Michael  King,  who  graduated  in 
1976  and  is  now  an  editor  at  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  and  ending  with  Starla 
King,  who  graduated  with  honors  this  year. 


Ecologist  calls  on 
Goshen’s  235  graduates 
to  do  ‘right  thing’ 

An  ecologist  urged  Goshen  College  grad- 
uates to  “live  your  lives  as  if  any  assault 
on  environmental  quality  were  pollution  in 
your  backyard,  because  that  is  precisely 
what  it  is”  at  the  college’s  92nd  commence- 
ment on  Apr.  22,  which  happened  to  be 
Earth  Day.  “Environmental  degradation  is 
not  inevitable;  it  is  simply  cheaper  and 
easier  for  some  in  the  short  term,”  Eugene 
Likens,  director  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden’s  Institute  of  Ecosystem  Studies, 
told  the  235  graduates.  “It  is  up  to  us  to 
think  like  ecologists  into  the  next  decade, 
instead  of  just  until  the  next  election.” 

Twenty  years  after  the  original  Earth 
Day,  humankind  now  knows  that  the  earth 
is  much  more  fragile  than  believed  in  1970 
and  that  pollution  penetrates  to  the 
planet’s  farthest  corners,  Likens  said. 
“Today’s  assault  on  natural  systems 
around  the  world  is  unprecedented  in 
scale,  intensity,  and  variety;  this  assault 
now  is  exceeding  the  capacity  of  many 
systems  to  be  ‘self-balancing,’  ” the  ecolo- 
gist noted. 

“Each  of  us  has  the  power  to  influence 
decision  making  in  today’s  society,”  Likens 
said.  “I  urge  you  to  seize  this  opportu- 
nity— to  do  the  right  thing — for  your  gen- 
eration and  those  to  follow.” 

In  the  ceremony,  221  graduates  received 
B.A.  degrees  and  14  received  B.S.  degrees 
in  nursing.  One  student  received  a certifi- 
cate in  Hispanic  ministries  and  the  eight 
Chinese  exchange  scholars  received  recog- 
nition certificates. 

At  the  baccalaureate  service  earlier  in 
the  day,  Victor  and  Marie  Stoltzfus  spoke 
on  “Re-Creation.”  Victor  is  the  college’s 
president.  The  historic  events  of  1989-90 
in  Eastern  Europe  were  one  example  of 


re-creation,  they  noted.  “Recent  world 
events  have  shown  us  that  justice  requires 
a spiritual  foundation,”  Stoltzfuses  said. 
“Justice  unsupported  by  a spiritual  foun- 
dation (like  in  Communist  countries)  be- 
came justice  betrayed.” 

Approximately  85  percent  of  the  gradu- 
ates wore  traditional  black  commencement 
robes,  but  they  were  not  without  color.  One 
graduate  crossed  the  stage  in  a traditional 
black  gown  and  purple  bedroom  slippers 
with  black-and-white  toes  shaped  like  soc- 
cer balls.  Another  traditionally  gowned 
student  was  barefoot.  Two  natural-science 
majors  wore  red  “Dangerous— Toxic 
Waste”  signs  on  top  of  their  mortarboards. 


Youth  Discovery  Team 
travels  to  remote 
area  of  Indonesia 

A Youth  Discovery  Team  made  up  of 
North  American  and  Indonesian  Menno- 
nites  worked  and  worshiped  with  villagers 
in  remote  central  Sulawesi  Province  of 
Indonesia  recently.  The  team  is  sponsored 
by  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

The  five  Indonesian  and  five  North 
American  young  people  spent  the  week  in 
the  villages  of  Uelincu  and  Panjoka.  They 
joined  with  the  local  people  in  a variety  of 
community  development  activities,  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  and  recreation.  Together 
they  built  a pedal-powered  rice  thresher 
and  water-trap  toilets,  and  planted  a veg- 
etable garden.  Evening  fellowship  and 
singing  deepened  a bond  of  Christian  love. 

“It  is  only  by  the  grace  and  power  of  God 
that  we  could  be  brought  together  like 
this,”  said  the  chief  of  Uelincu. 

“I  am  impressed  with  all  the  things  the 
local  people  are  able  to  do  with  such  simple 
materials  and  tools,”  said  one  North  Amer- 
ican team  member.  Another  noted,  “I  feel 
really  challenged  by  the  open  and  natural 
way  Indonesians  talk  of  God  and  spiritual 
things.” 

Farewell  tears  gave  moving  testimony  to 
the  close  relationships  established  in  a 
short  week’s  time.  The  team  members 
were  showered  with  gifts  and  expressions 
of  love  by  the  villagers:  hand-crafted  rattan 
bracelets,  woven  bamboo  headbands,  and 
bottles  of  wild  honey. 

The  North  American  team  members  had 
traveled  to  Indonesia  in  early  January. 
After  orientation  and  language  study,  they 
were  joined  by  the  Indonesian  team  mem- 
bers. Together  they  did  service  projects 
and  gave  programs  in  churches  of  the 
Muria  and  Javanese  Mennonite  synods. 

In  late  April  the  team  traveled  to  British 
Columbia,  where  they  are  giving  programs 
in  churches  and  doing  service  projects  in 
urban  areas  and  with  Native  Canadians.  At 
the  end  of  their  time  together,  the  teams 
will  take  part  in  Assembly  12  of  Mennonite 
World  Conference  in  July  in  Winnipeg. 
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KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

A peace  dividend? 

In  1969  a Cabinet  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee was  created  to  report  to  the  United 
States  president  on  what  should  be  done 
with  money  released  by  the  reduced  military 
spending  when  the  Vietnam  War  ended. 
These  hoped-for  savings  were  called  a 
“peace  dividend.”  But  the  continuing  “cold 
war”  with  the  Soviet  Union  caused  an  esca- 
lation of  military  expenditures  and  conse- 
quently there  was  no  peace  dividend. 

Now  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  a 
stated  desire  by  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  terminate  the  46-year-old  arms 
race,  there  should  be  a renewed  possibility 
of  a peace  dividend.  But  President  George 
Bush  has  rejected  the  use  of  the  term,  and 
the  budget  he  has  presented  to  Congress 
calls  for  only  a small  cut  in  military  spend- 
ing for  1990  and  an  increase  again  in  1991. 

Federal  government  expenditures  in 
World  War  I reached  a peak  of  $18.5  billion 
in  1919.  The  next  year  they  had  fallen  to 
only  one-third  of  the  war-time  peak — $6.4 
billion — and  by  1927  to  less  than  $3  bil- 
lion— a peace  dividend  equal  to  five-sixths 
of  peak  war  expenditures.  During  World 
War  II  military  spending  reached  a peak  of 
$90.5  billion  in  1945.  Three  years  later  it 
was  only  $12  billion.  The  $78  billion  savings 
was  a real  peace  dividend. 

After  the  Korean  War  military  expendi- 
tures fell  only  from  the  peak  of  $51  billion 
in  1953  to  $45  billion  in  1955.  Peace  divi- 
dend— $6  billion.  After  the  Vietnam  War 
military  expenditures  rose  from  $77  billion 
in  1973  to  $303  billion  in  1989.  The  peace 
dividend  had  gone  into  a rapid  reverse! 

Why  is  it  so  hard  to  reduce  military 
spending?  In  the  first  place,  military  expen- 
ditures have  been  stimulated  by  a genuine 
fear  of  an  “enemy.”  Hitler  was  out  to 
conquer  the  world,  and  it  was  assumed  that 
a dictator  with  such  an  insane  idea  could 
be  restrained  only  by  massive  force — re- 
gardless of  cost.  With  Hitler’s  defeat,  world 
communism  became  the  enemy.  The  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  reported  that  Soviet 
military  expenditures  were  15  to  17  percent 
of  that  country’s  gross  national  product 
and  that  this  was  much  higher  than  the  6 
percent  being  spent  by  the  U.S.  In  his  first 
State  of  the  Union  address,  President  Ron- 
ald Reagan  justified  his  proposed  military 
buildup  by  asserting:  “Since  1970,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  invested  $300  billion  more 
in  its  military  forces  than  we  have.” 

A recently  published  study  by  Franklyn 
Holzman  of  the  Russian  Research  Center 
at  Harvard  University  maintains  that  such 
statements  were  based  on  “vast  exaggera- 
tions.” He  estimates  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  spending  only  9 to  11  percent  of  its 
GNP  on  the  military  and  since  its  GNP  was 
only  about  half  that  of  the  United  States 
its  aggregate  military  expenditures  were 


probably  smaller , not  larger,  than  those  of 
the  U.S.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet  Union 
devotes  15-20  percent  of  its  military  bud- 
get to  its  confrontation  with  China,  not 
with  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  hard  to  reduce 
military  spending  because  of  the  firmly 
entrenched  military-industrial  complex 
created  by  the  military  expenditures  of  the 
past  half  century.  If  we  reduce  the  number 
of  people  under  arms  we  can  no  longer 
justify  the  large  number  of  military  brass 
and  civilian  workers  in  the  Pentagon  and 
in  many  military  bases.  Companies  which 
manufacture  military  hardware  will  make 
less  profits  and  will  have  to  discharge  many 
of  their  employees. 

In  the  third  place,  we  can  expect  loud 
calls  from  Washington  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  preserve  our  freedom  by  remain- 
ing “strong.”  Bush  is  correct  in  urging  the 
Lithuanians  to  seek  their  independence 
from  the  Soviet  Union  by  negotiation.  But 
his  plea  would  have  carried  more  force  if 
he  had  patiently  negotiated  with  Noriega 
in  Panama  rather  than  rashly  resorting  to 
a military  invasion.  The  very  possession  of 
a large  military  establishment  often  pres- 
ents an  irresistible  temptation  to  use  it. 

I think  the  best  way  to  ensure  a substan- 
tial peace  dividend  is  to  speak  loudly  of 
ways  it  could  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
majority.  The  peace  dividend  should  be 
large  enough,  not  only  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  past  profligacy,  but  to  find  new 


ways  in  which  government  expenditures 
could  promote  the  public  good.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Economic  Conver- 
sion and  Disarmament  makes  the  following 
suggestions  for  spending  a peace  dividend 
of  $165  billion: 

billion  $ 


Comprehensive  housing  program  30 

Department  of  Education  extra 
spending  30 

Repair  of  roads,  bridges, 
water/sewer  systems  26 

Other  education  needs  23 

Radioactive  waste  cleanup  1 7 

Toxic  waste  cleanup  16 

Miscellaneous  health  costs  13 

Electrification  of  U.  S.  rail  system  1 0 


Your  wish  list  of  new  spending  priorities 
may  be  somewhat  different  from  this.  Per- 
sonally I would  want  to  be  sure  that  provi- 
sion be  made  for  health  insurance  for 
millions  of  Americans  not  now  covered, 
long-term  nursing-home  care  for  those 
needing  it,  and  treatment  centers  for  drug 
and  alcohol  addicts. 

Jobs  which  increase  the  peace  time  pro- 
ductivity of  an  economy  will  create  new 
jobs  far  more  effectively  than  jobs  making 
military  equipment.  Military  hardware  will, 
at  best,  remain  unused.  At  worst,  it  will  be 
used  to  kill  millions  of  civilians  of  our 
“enemies”  and  destroy  their  homes,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  factories. — Carl  Kreider 


Environmentalists  address  seminary  students.  Art  and  Jocele  Meyer  of  Fresno, 
Ohio,  addressed  environmental  issues  as  “theological  center  guests”  at  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  recently.  Here  they  converse  with  students 
Les  Gustafson-Zook  (left)  and  Steve  Mullet.  Meyers  work  half-time  in  global  ed- 
ucation for  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  They  challenged  the  seminary 
community  to  “live  more  lightly  and  live  in  the  light.”  Their  work  on  food,  hun- 
ger, relief,  and  environmental  education  includes  research,  writing,  speaking, 
and  editing  a newsletter.  They  are  the  authors  of  a forthcoming  study  book, 
Earthkeepers:  Environmental  Perspectives  on  Hunger,  Poverty,  and  Justice. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Dannie  Otto,  Areola,  111. 

Although  I have  not  been  involved  in 
the  issue,  I believe  the  issue  of  military 
tax  deductions  of  church  employees  has 
been  around  for  at  least  a decade.  I am 
concerned  about  the  continued  reluc- 
tance of  General  Board  to  implement 
the  will  of  General  Assembly  to  support 
church  board  employees  who  as  a mat- 
ter of  conscience  do  not  wish  to  have 
their  taxes  deducted. 

As  reported  in  “General  Board  Tables 
Military  Tax  Question”  (“Church  New's,” 
May  1),  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
board  embraces  broad  “visions”  while 
avoiding  concrete  actions  is  striking. 
Whatever  the  possible  actions  of  the  gov- 
ernment toward  board  officers  if  tax 
withholding  is  stopped,  it  would  surely 
be  mild  in  contrast  to  the  price  paid  by 
Mennonite  leaders  during  World  War  I 
who  refused  to  financially  support  the 
war  effort.  “A  Pastor  Pays  a Price  for 
Peace”  in  the  same  issue  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald is  an  illustration. 

Discussion  of  visions  is  fine,  but  no  vi- 
sion is  more  catching  than  one  demon- 
strated through  faithful  action.  My 
sympathies  are  with  the  General  Board 
employees  who  have  patiently  gone 
through  the  lengthy  process  required  to 
have  their  concerns  embraced  by  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  only  to  have  the  issue 
kicked  back  into  a “study  process”  by 
General  Board. 

The  board’s  apparent  relief  at  being 
able  to  postpone  action  on  this  issue 
should  be  juxtaposed  with  Moderator 
George  Brunk  Ill’s  concern  stated  in  his 
“state  of  the  Mennonite  Church”  ad- 
dress that  “We  are  not  facing  conflict  as 
a people  of  God.  The  question  of  our 
faithfulness  calls  for  eternal  vigilance.” 

Irene  E.  Witmer,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

In  response  to  the  article,  “Is  My  Di- 
vorce Forgivable?”  (Apr.  24):  certainly 
God  will  forgive — all  but  the  unpardon- 
able sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then 
the  person  no  longer  cares.  But  not 
those  who  have  a concern,  show  they 
have  some  misgivings,  and  are  looking 
for  a way  out  of  what,  sometimes,  is  a 
terrible  mess  brought  on  by  remarriage. 

What  concerns  me  is  giving  these  dear 
troubled  hearts  a false  hope.  When  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  was  brought  to 
Jesus,  what  did  he  say  to  her  after  her 
accusers  left?  “Neither  do  I condemn 
thee.”  Why  do  many  counselors  stop 


there?  We  are  accountable  to  God  for 
the  words  which  immediately  follow: 
“Go  and  sin  no  more." 


Ryan  Ahlgrim,  Peoria,  111. 

I hope  that  the  Mennonite  Church  is 
moving  (quickly)  away  from  the  type  of 
irresponsible  and  self-righteous  behavior 
described  in  “Is  My  Divorce  Forgiv- 
able?” (Apr.  24).  For  those  churches  that 
are  still  struggling  with  the  issue  of 
whether  divorce  (and  remarriage)  is  for- 
givable, I would  highly  recommend  Rich- 
ard Foster’s  book  The  Challenge  of  the 
Disciplined  Life  (formerly  entitled 
Money,  Sex  and  Power),  pages  140-149. 

It  is  the  best  short  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject I have  yet  read. 

Jim  Groeneweg,  Archbold,  Ohio 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  emphasized  in 
“How  Are  Things  at  Home?”  (Apr.  17), 
that  “submit  to  one  another  out  of  rever- 
ence to  Christ”  (Eph.  5)  is  universal  and 
applies  to  all  Christians.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  know  when  and  where  and 
how  this  application  is  to  be  made.  It 
seems  that  the  term  “submit”  is  hierar- 
chical and  stresses  the  relation  to  superi- 
ors. As  it  is  an  “over-under”  term,  in 
which  one  person’s  plans,  purposes,  and 
will  take  precedent  over  another’s,  it 
stands  over  against  side-by-side  and  my- 
opinion-is-as-good-as-yours  relationships 
based  on  equality. 

While  it  is  true  that  one  can  be  side- 
by-side  in  various  left  and  right  configu- 
rations, one  cannot  be  over  and  under 
any  given  object  (or  person)  at  the  same 
time.  This  puts  definite  contextual  or  sit- 
uational restrictions  on  how  the  mutual- 
ity of  submission  is  played  out. 

If  that  be  true,  the  question  is,  where 
do  we  go  from  here?  First,  we  need  to 
ask  whether  we  really  want  to  be 
thought  of  and  treated  as  submissive  or 
whether  it  is  not  equality  that  we  are 
after.  If  we  want  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  Christian  marriages  are  to  be  struc- 
tured on  the  give-and-take  and  I’ll- 


scratch-your-back-if-you-scratch-mine 
principle  of  equality  rather  than  submis- 
sion it  would  be  more  forthright  to  say 
that  the  biblical  model  is  to  be  set  aside 
for  another  model  that  better  suits  our 
situations.  For  better  or  worse,  for  richer 
or  poorer,  this  is  probably  a fair  reflec- 
tion of  “how  things  are  at  home”  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  as  we  enter  the  ’90s. 


Mary  Frederick  Beck,  Cairo,  Egypt 

I wonder  how  the  relative  of  Mark  R. 
Nicolas  felt  about  seeing  her  second 
child’s  birth  story  used  in  his  article 
(“Confessions  of  a Faith  Phariseee,” 

Feb.  13).  Although  I do  not  claim  to 
know  anything  about  the  medical  circum- 
stances, I am  going  to  assume  that  this 
mother  did  not  know  that  her  child 
would  be  bom  brain  dead  and  that  she 
made  the  choice  to  have  a vaginal  birth 
following  a caesarean  for  the  benefit  of 
her  baby  and  herself. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  where  the  “once  a caesarean, 
always  a caesarean”  line  still  holds  water. 
Many  well-informed,  intelligent  women, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  a 
“faith”  church,  choose  to  have  a vaginal 
birth  after  caesarean.  Many  of  them  are 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  their  doctors. 
They  have  healthy,  normal  babies. 

Isn’t  it  possible  that  this  child  would 
have  been  born  brain  dead  regardless  of 
the  method  of  birth?  Maybe  it’s  easier 
to  blame  some  faith-church  indoctrina- 
tion for  the  tragedy  of  this  child’s  death, 
but  I will  stand  beside  the  mother  who 
believed  that  to  give  birth  using  her  own 
equipment  made  more  sense  than  to  un- 
dergo a major  operation,  of  which  over 
90  percent  in  the  United  States  are  un- 
necessary. 

And  one  last  thing:  I object  to  the 
term  “natural  delivery.”  A woman  does 
not  deliver  a baby;  she  gives  birth  to 
one.  All  births,  regardless  of  the 
method,  are  natural  in  the  sense  that 
being  pregnant  is  a natural,  rather  than 
medical,  condition,  and  giving  birth  is  a 
natural,  rather  than  medical,  event. 


rwC  Pontius'  Puddle 


EVEN  TPOOGrB  TENSIONS  BETWEEN 
EAST  AND  V1EST  ARE  V1ANIN&,  WE  HOST 
CONTI  NOE  OOR  MILITARY  OoiLDOP  TO 
GOAR D AGrAlNST  A NEW  ENEHN  WE 
NOW  HAVELR EASON  TO  REAR. 


ERRR— 
WHO'S 
THAT  ? 


THE  BILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE 
WORLDWIOE  WVlOSE  HON&ER 
AND  POOR  HEALTH  C.OOLD 
HAVE  BEEN  PREVENTED 
HAD  WE  NOT  WASTED 
RESOURCES  WITH  A 
MILITARY  SOILDOP  iN 
THE  FIRST  PLACE 
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Mennoscope 


A new  Bible  curriculum  is  being  planned  for 
Sunday  school  children.  It  will  be  produced 
by  the  four  denominations  that  currently  use 
Foundation  Series  materials — the  Mennonite 
Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church.  At  a recent  meeting,  representatives  of 
the  denominations  agreed  on  important  features 
of  the  new  curriculum:  its  usability  in  small 
congregations;  the  importance  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus;  and  a specific  plan  for  inter- 
generational  events  related  to  the  important 
times  of  the  church  year.  The  curriculum,  to  be 
ready  for  use  by  September  1994,  will  eventually 
replace  the  current  Foundation  Series. 

Three  Eastern  Mennonite  College  faculty 
members  are  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  current 
academic  year.  They  were  honored  at  the  annual 
faculty-staff  recognition  dinner  on  May  2.  The 
three  are: 

• Grace  Showalter,  who  served  35  years.  She 
was  the  librarian  of  Menno  Simons  Historical 
Library  and  Archives.  She  has  been  given  the 
status  of  “librarian  emeritus.” 

• Alphie  Zook,  29  years.  He  was  associate 
professor  of  education.  He  has  been  given  the 
status  of  “professor  emeritus.” 

• Betty  Byler,  21  years.  She  was  an  associate 
in  the  Serials  Library. 

Retiring  seminary  president  Henry  Poet- 
tcker  will  be  the  commencement  speaker  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 

on  June  1.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he  will  retire 
after  12  years  as  president  of  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary — one  of  the  two  schools  that  make  up 
AMBS.  Marlin  Miller,  who  is  currently  president 
of  the  other  school,  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary, 
will  then  become  the  first  joint  president  of 
AMBS.  This  year’s  graduates  number  41. 

Congregational  coordinators  for  LIFE  are 
among  those  invited  to  attend  evangelism 
academies  this  summer.  LIFE,  which  stands 
for  Living  in  Faithful  Evangelism,  is  a new 
inter-Mennonite  program  that  helps  congrega- 
tions with  outreach  and  growth.  The  academies 
are  sponsored  by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in 
cooperation  with  the  Mennonite  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  churches.  They  are 
scheduled  for  July  16-19  at  the  University  of 
LaVerne  (Calif.);  July  23-26  at  Manchester  (fnd.) 
College;  July  30-Aug.  2 at  Warner  Pacific  Col- 
lege, Portland,  Oreg.;  and  Aug.  6-9  at  Bridge- 
water  (Va.)  College.  More  information  is 
available  from  Ruth  Horst  at  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone 
219-294-7523. 

New  appointments: 

• Carlos  Romero,  youth  ministries  coordina- 
tor, Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries, starting  in  August.  He  succeeds  Lavon 
Welty,  who  left  to  become  a pastor  last  summer. 
Romero  is  currently  administrator  of  Academia 
Menonita,  a school  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  He 
is  also  a leader  in  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite 
Church  and  in  his  local  congregation.  Romero’s 
responsibilities  will  include  planning  for  the 
Oregon  91  youth  convention  and  assisting  the 
Churchwide  Youth  Ministry  Council. 

• John  Fast,  chaplain,  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
starting  in  July.  He  succeeds  interim  chaplain 
Harold  Schlegel.  Fast  is  currently  executive 
director  of  Boston  Theological  Institute,  an  ec- 
umenical consortium  of  Boston  area  graduate 
programs  in  theology.  He  has  a doctorate  in 
social  ethics  from  Boston  University  and  a di- 


Strong support  system.  Little  more 
than  a year  after  an  electrical  fire  lev- 
eled Mt.  Clinton  Mennonite  Church 
near  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  the  congrega- 
tion is  moving  into  a new  facility.  A 
cornerstone  laying  ceremony  was  held 
despite  rain  on  Apr.  29.  Pastor  Paul 
Kratz  and  others  led  a litany  while 
three  cornerstones  were  put  in  place 
by  bricklayer  Miles  Auville.  The  first 
stone,  dated  1875,  is  in  memory  of 
the  original  church.  The  second, 
dated  1917,  is  for  the  building  that 
burned  to  the  ground  on  Apr.  14, 

1989.  The  third,  carried  by  building 
committee  chairman  Norman  Shank 
(right)  and  contractor  Cliff  Miller 
(left),  symbolizes  the  true  corner- 
stone for  the  new  meetinghouse.  Com- 
munity response  to  the  fire  loss  has 
been  “overwhelming,”  said  Kratz. 
Some  30  churches  gave  nearly  $35,000 
toward  the  reconstruction,  and  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid  responded  with  a 
$10,000  grant.  The  new  building,  ex- 
pected to  cost  around  $480,000,  has  a 
larger  sanctuary,  more  Sunday  school 
space,  a fellowship  hall,  kitchen,  nur- 
sery, and  pastor’s  study.  Dedication 
services  are  set  for  June  24. 

— Jim  Bishop 


vinity  degree  from  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical 
Seminary. 

• Ron  Garber,  director  of  choral  programs, 
Hesston  College,  starting  this  fall.  He  is  filling 
in  for  David  Rhodes,  who  will  be  on  a one-year 
study  leave.  Garber  is  currently  a music  profes- 
sor at  Colorado  Christian  University.  He  served 
previously  on  the  Hesston  music  faculty. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Harold  and  Ruth  Yoder  will  become 
copastors  of  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  July  1.  They  served  previously 
as  copastors  of  University  Mennonite  Church, 
State  College,  Pa.,  and  are  currently  studying  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

• Doug  Zehr  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Zion 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  Elmira,  Ont.,  recently. 
He  is  the  three-year-old  congregation’s  first 
pastor.  He  and  his  wife,  Miriam,  served  pre- 


viously as  copastors  of  Brussels  (Ont.)  Menno- 
nite Church. 

•Ken  Stevanus  became  pastor  of  Williams- 
burg (Va.)  Mennonite  Church  on  May  6.  He  had 
been  serving  as  interim  pastor. 

•Jim  Gascho  resigned  as  pastor  of  Wasepi 
Mennonite  Chapel,  Centreville,  Mich.,  on  Mar. 
25. 

• Jay  Miller  will  become  associate  pastor  of 
Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Burr  Oak, 
Mich.,  on  July  1. 

• Darrel  Gascho  will  become  associate  pastor 
of  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Middlebury,  Ind., 
on  June  1. 

New  books: 

• Vision,  Doctrine,  War:  Mennonite  Identity 
and  Organization  in  America,  1890-1930  by 
James  Juhnke.  This  book,  the  third  volume  in 
the  Mennonite  Experience  in  America  series, 
tells  how  Mennonites  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  war  and  to  doctrinal  and  cultural 
change.  The  author  is  a Bethel  College  history 
professor  who  has  written  widely  on  Anabaptist 
and  Mennonite  history.  The  book,  published  by 
Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  is 
available  for  $19.95  (in  Canada  $24.95). 

•Monotheism,  Power,  Justice:  Collected  Old 
Testament  Essays  by  Millard  Lind.  The  essays 
deal  with  biblical  interpretation;  law,  justice,  and 
power;  war  and  economics;  and  worship,  mis- 
sion, and  community.  The  author  is  a veteran 
Old  Testament  professor  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries.  The  book,  published 
by  the  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies,  is  avail- 
able for  $10  (in  Canada  $12)  plus  $1  for  postage 
from  IMS  at  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN 
46517. 

• Winds  of  Promise  by  Shirlee  Evans.  This  is 
a novel  about  a retired  farmer  who  struggles  with 
despair  and  family  conflict  after  his  wife’s  death. 
The  author  is  a prolific  writer  from  the  state  of 
Washington.  This  is  her  fifth  Herald  Press  novel. 
It  is  available  for  $7.95  (in  Canada  $9.95). 

New  resources: 

• Video  on  service  with  MCC  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  It  is  for  people  considering 
MCC  service  terms.  Called  Sharing  Stories, 
Sharing  Strength,  the  20-minute  video  features 
MCCers  in  El  Salvador,  Haiti,  Bangladesh,  Man- 
itoba, and  Florida.  It  shows  work  in  agriculture, 
literacy,  support  services,  job  creation,  commu- 
nity development,  health,  and  social  services. 
The  video  is  available  for  free  loan  from  MCC 
at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  any  other 
MCC  office. 

• Video  on  developmental  disabilities  from 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  It  shows  cre- 
ative ways  that  five  congregations  are  including 
people  with  developmental  disabilities  in  their 
activities.  Called  Everyone  Counts,  the  20-min- 
ute  video  highlights  the  gifts,  enrichment,  and 
growth  that  churches  experience  when  including 
these  people.  The  video  is  available  for  free  loan 
or  for  purchase  ($25)  from  MCC  at  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Executive  director,  new  children’s  Sunday 
school  curriculum,  starting  in  September.  This 
is  a three-year  position.  It  is  preferred  that  the 
person  be  located  at  or  near  one  of  the  publish- 
ing houses  of  the  cooperating  denominations — 
Mennonite  Church,  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church.  Qualifications  in- 
clude experience  in  curriculum  development, 
skills  in  organization/management,  and  training 
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in  biblical  studies.  Send  resume  to  Laurence 
Martin  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

• Editor  of  “Christian  Living”  magazine,  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  starting  in  September. 
The  person  will  also  edit  the  church  bulletin 
series.  Previous  editorial  experience  is  required. 
The  person  must  understand  the  dynamics  of 
relationships  in  Christian  community  and  how 
they  help  the  formation  of  Christian  faith.  An 
interest  in  applying  Christian  values  to  contem- 
porary issues  is  also  important.  Send  resume  to 
Laurence  Martin  at  MPH,  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

•Editor,  two  inter-Mennonite  publications — 
With  and  YouthGuide,  starting  in  September. 
Qualifications  include  editorial  skills/ expert  - 
ence,  awareness  of  issues  pertinent  to  teen- 
agers, and  experience  in  working  with  youth.  The 
two  periodicals  are  published  jointly  by  the 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
churches.  The  person  would  work  at  the  GC 
offices  in  Newton,  Kans.  Send  resume  by  June 
30  to  Norma  Johnson  at  the  Commission  on 
Education,  Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114. 

•Faculty  position  in  nursing,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  starting  this  fall.  Responsibilities 
include  classroom  teaching,  clinical  teaching  on 
medical-surgical  hospital  units,  and  student  ad- 
vising. A doctorate  is  preferred;  a master’s 
degree  in  medical-surgical  nursing  is  required. 
Minorities  are  urged  to  apply.  Send  resume  to 
Lee  Snyder  at  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 


GodshaU  returns.  Ed  Godshall  (left) 
was  installed  as  overseer  of  the  Ten- 
nessee/Carolina/Kentucky District  of 
Virginia  Conference  on  Apr.  21  at  a 
special  meeting  held  at  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Mennonite  Church.  Looking  on 
is  his  wife,  Pauline.  He  was  installed 
by  Charles  Hostetter  (right),  who 
served  as  overseer  for  the  past  four 
years.  Godshall  will  oversee  four 
churches  in  western  North  Carolina, 
two  in  Tennessee,  and  one  in  Ken- 
tucky. Godshall  earlier  served  as 
bishop  of  the  district  when  it 
stretched  for  500  miles  from  east  to 
west.  Two  years  ago  the  district  was 
divided  into  more  manageable  geo- 
graphic areas.  Don  Brenneman  serves 
as  overseer  of  what  is  now  the  East- 
ern Carolina  District,  which  is  com- 
posed of  five  congregations.  On  July 
1 Godshall  will  also  assume  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Mountain  View  congrega- 
tion located  near  his  home  in 
Hickory,  N.C.  Wellington  Moyer,  who 
has  been  pastor  for  nearly  20  years, 
will  be  retiring. 


Ghana  Mennonite  Church  leaders  study  Mennonite  beliefs.  Four  leaders  of 
Ghana  Mennonite  Church  who  are  currently  undertaking  ministerial  studies  at 
Trinity  College  and  Ghana  Christian  College,  both  in  the  capital  city  of  Accra, 
are  also  studying  Mennonite  doctrine  and  tradition  as  an  extracurricular  activity. 
They  are  (left  to  right)  Bismark  Yevu,  Joshua  Tetteh,  Adeta  John  Tetteh,  and 
Theophilus  Tetteh.  Philip  Bender  (right),  a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
worker  who  teaches  at  Good  News  Training  Institute  in  Accra,  is  the  four 
students’  instructor. 

Adeta  John  Tetteh  remarked  that  the  teaching  “is  a great  blessing  since  it 
has  opened  our  eyes  and  perspectives  about  the  Mennonite  tradition.  Although 
a Mennonite,  I did  not  know  the  history  of  my  church,  neither  was  I able  to  an- 
swer questions  on  Mennonites.”  Joshua  Tetteh  described  the  studies  as  “inspir- 
ing and  insightful.”  He  appealed  to  Ghanaian  Mennonite  pastors  to  set  aside  at 
least  30  minutes  every  Sunday  to  teach  their  congregations  the  history  and  doc- 
trine of  Mennonites. — G.B.K.  Owusu 


• Secretaries  and  administrative  assistants,  in 
various  locations  throughout  North  America. 
These  are  two-year  voluntary  service  positions 
with  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  Fourteen 
persons  are  needed.  Required  are  relational, 
organizational,  and  office  skills.  One  person 
should  also  be  fluent  in  Spanish.  Contact  Mark 
Sprunger  at  MCC,  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
phone  717-859-1151. 

• Health  underwriter,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 
The  person  will  provide  expertise  in  and  oversee 
the  individual/group  underwriting  process. 
Qualifications  include  an  RN  degree  or  equiva- 
lent medical  background,  analytical/mathemati- 
cal aptitude,  and  knowledge  of  insurance 
concepts.  Contact  the  Personnel  Office  at  MMA, 
Box  483,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219-533-9511. 

• Staff  persons,  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa.  Needed  are  full-time 
people  in  special  education  and  public  relations 
and  a half-time  person  in  guidance.  Also  needed 
is  a yearbook  advisor.  The  guidance  position 
may  be  combined  with  a half-time  teaching 
position.  The  public  relations  position,  which 
starts  in  July,  includes  responsibility  for  school 
publications  and  student  recruitment.  Send 
resume  to  Elaine  Moyer  at  the  school,  1000 
Forty  Foot  Rd.,  Lansdale,  PA  19446. 

•Executive  director,  Camp  Friedenswald, 
Cassopolis,  Mich.  Responsibilities  include  long- 
range  planning,  fund-raising,  personnel  manage- 
ment, and  fiscal  oversight.  Contact  James 
Kirkton  by  June  15  at  1137  Straford  St.,  New 
Haven,  IN  46774;  phone  219-493-4116. 

• Office  secretary,  Lancaster  Conference,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  This  is  for  the  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Resources.  Contact  Leon  Stauffer  at 
Lancaster  Conference,  2160  Lincoln  Hwy.  East, 
Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone  717-293-5256. 


New  members 


Neffsville,  Lancaster,  Pa.:  Don  Clark,  Mike 
Hamlin,  and  Jack  and  Cindy  Snader. 

North  Lima,  Ohio:  Randy  Carr,  Bill 
McCusker,  Robby  Piriak,  Amy  Schlossnagle, 
Dawn  Schlossnagle,  Aaron  Shank,  Beth  Witmer, 
Angie  Yoder,  and  Ben  Yoder. 

Tedrow,  Wauseon,  Ohio:  Kristi  Goering, 
Jeremy  Kauffman,  and  Scott  Nafziger. 

Southside,  Springfield,  Ohio:  Debbie 
Crutchfield,  Judy  Colvin,  Sharon  Arbaugh,  Deb- 
bie Logan,  Bonnie  Tittle,  Jeff  and  Debra  Carter, 
and  Janet  Burk  by  confession  of  faith. 

Bahia  Vista,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  Maaike  Yoder, 
Timothy  McKinley,  and  Stacey  Kirkley  by  bap- 
tism, and  Angela  McKinley,  Don  Kirkley,  and 
Merrill  and  Frieda  Yoder  by  confession  of  faith. 

Summit,  Barberton,  Ohio:  Becky  Raub. 

Hyde  Park,  Boise,  Idaho:  Jon  Wunrow, 
Debra  Brushafer,  Gardner  Hanks,  Suzie  Hanks, 
Don  Ives,  Marcia  Ives,  and  Reed  Burkholder. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bender,  David  and  Cindy  (Schultz),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Cassondra 
Lee,  Apr.  20. 

Betts,  Tim  and  Cindy  (Miller),  Wichita, 
Kans.,  first  child,  Jordan  Lee,  Mar.  6. 

Corbin,  Mark  and  Cynthia  (Townsend),  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  first  child,  Jesse  Mark,  Apr.  11. 

Domes,  Bryan  and  Linda  (Kemrer),  Eliz- 
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abethtown,  Pa.,  second  son,  Derek  Michael,  Apr. 

2. 

Driver,  Daryl  and  Kay  (Hartzler),  Hydro, 
Okla.,  first  child,  Tabitha  Joy,  Mar.  15. 

Ebersol,  Wilmer  and  Wilma  (Yoder),  Leola, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jessica  Nicole,  Apr.  28. 

Eddy,  Mark  and  Lisa  (Swensen),  Clayton, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Matthew  Silas, 
Apr.  23. 

Geiser,  Donald  and  Bernice  (Schrock),  Har- 
rington, Del.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Diana 
Lynne,  Apr.  12. 

Hartshaw,  Eric  and  Sherri  (Wenger),  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.,  first  child,  Yvonne  Joanne,  Apr. 
24. 

Haskin,  Don  and  Melony  (Troyer),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  second  daughter,  Alora  Suzanne,  May  1. 

Huyard,  Keith  and  Vicki  (Shelly),  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Thane  Keith, 
Apr.  19. 

Immel,  Nevin  and  Sharlene  (Freed),  Telford, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Amanda 
Dawn,  Feb.  20. 

Jantzi,  Bob  and  Shelly  (Zauitz),  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  second  son,  Justin  Nicholas,  Mar.  21. 

Koehn,  Donavon  and  Charlene  (Sommers), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Skyler  Brent,  Apr.  18. 

Linhart,  Barry  and  Tina  (White),  Advance, 
N.C.,  first  child,  Andrew  Benjaman,  Apr.  30. 

Maust,  Brian  and  Marcia  (Good),  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  third  child,  first  son,  Joel  David,  Dec.  3. 

Miller,  Gene  and  Tina  (Hooper),  Bradenton, 
Fla.,  second  son,  Josiah  David,  Apr.  29. 

Miller,  Glenn  and  Barbara  (Hofstetter),  Dal- 
ton, Ohio,  first  child,  Katelyn  Jo,  Apr.  26. 

Niermans,  John  and  Sandy,  Souderton,  Pa., 
second  son,  Curtis  James,  Apr.  22. 

Schiedel,  Bob  and  Lisa  (Klassen),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Kristen  Anne,  Apr.  16. 

Schmidgall,  Robert  and  LeAnn  (Zoss),  Eu- 
reka, 111.,  second  son,  Wesley  Eugene,  Apr.  20. 

Shuman,  James  and  Kathleen  (Hess),  Mari- 
etta, Pa.,  first  child,  Josiah  James,  Mar.  25. 

Sollenberger,  Lynn  and  Andrea  (Mela- 
chrinos),  Gainesville,  Fla.,  second  son,  David 
Emanuel,  Jan.  6. 

Sommers,  Mick  and  Julie  (Zehr),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Simone  Dan- 
ielle, Apr.  11. 

Stoltzfus,  Grant  and  Susan  (Swartzen- 
druber),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Zachary 
Isaac,  Apr.  20. 

Troyer,  Clifford  and  Marilyn  (Beachy),  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  second  son,  Matthew  Daniel;  born 
Apr.  4,  received  for  adoption,  Apr.  9. 

Troyer,  Jon  and  Brenda  (Graber),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  second  child,  first  son,  Randall  Allen, 
Apr.  26. 

Zeiset,  Jeff  and  Jenni  (Umble),  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Katlyn  Sara,  Apr.  29. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald  ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Alderfer-Clemmer.  Glenn  Alderfer,  Telford, 
Pa.,  and  Wendy  Clemmer,  Colmar,  Pa.,  Cove- 
nant Community  cong.,  by  Collins  Hedrington, 
Apr.  21. 

Dean-Herr.  Gregory  Dean,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Cornerstone  cong.,  and  Janet  Herr,  Zion 
cong.,  Broadway,  Va.,  by  Gerald  Martin,  Apr.  7. 

Duckworth-Miller.  Pat  Duckworth,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  and  Gwendolyn 
Miller,  Fairview,  Mich.,  Fairview  cong.,  by  Virgil 
Hershberger,  Apr.  21. 

Fannin-Harrell.  Timothy  Fannin  and  Joanna 
Harrell,  both  of  Huntington  cong.,  Newport 


News,  Va.,  by  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr.,  Apr.  28. 

Miller-Burkhart.  Ervin  Miller,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Bahia  Vista  cong.,  and  Diane  Burkhart, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bayshore  cong.,  by  A.  Don 
Augsburger  and  Larry  Burkhart,  Apr.  14. 


Obituaries 


Bast,  Edwin,  son  of  Peter  and  Sarah  (Brunk) 
Bast,  was  born  in  Wellesley  Twp.,  Ont.,  Aug.  17, 
1903;  died  at  Nithview  Village,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  Apr.  27,  1990;  aged  86.  He  was  married  to 
Lydian  Roth,  who  died  May  3,  1986.  Surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Grace  Jutzi  and  Sadie  Palmer), 
11  grandchildren,  and  6 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Sanford)  and 
two  infant  brothers  (Amos  and  Oliver).  He  was 
a member  of  Poole  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  30,  in  charge 
of  Gerald  Neufeld  and  Amsey  Martin;  interment 
in  Poole  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Cressman,  Ferhmen,  son  of  Isaiah  and  Mag- 
dalena (Shirk)  Cressman,  was  born  in  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  May  27,  1902;  died  at  Fairview  Mennonite 
Home,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Apr.  22,  1990;  aged  87. 
Surviving  are  6 sisters  (Vera  Weaver,  Una,  Cora, 
Olive  High,  Mabel,  and  Edith  Woolner).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  and  3 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Fairview  Menno- 
nite Home  on  Apr.  25,  in  charge  of  Brice  Balmer; 
interment  in  First  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Geiser,  John  Fredrick,  son  of  John  F.  and 
Helen  (Gerber)  Geiser,  was  born  at  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  May  6,  1936;  died  at  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
Apr.  25,  1990;  aged  53.  On  Oct.  25,  1958,  he  was 
married  to  Iva  Kauffman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Larry  and  Joey),  2 daugh- 
ters (Sandra  Bunker  and  Debra  Hostetler),  2 
sisters  (Irene  Brubaker  and  Ada  Amstutz),  and 
2 brothers  (Elmer  and  Willis).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  child  (Terry).  He  was  a member 
of  Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Apr.  28,  in  charge  of 
Dennis  R.  Kuhns;  interment  in  Sonnenberg 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Graybill,  Bertha  M.,  daughter  of  Ida  Shelly, 
was  bom  in  Mifflin,  Pa.,  Sept.  19,  1886;  died  at 
Morrison’s  Cove  Home,  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  Apr. 
4,  1990;  aged  103.  On  May  24,  1906,  she  was 
married  to  Clayton  A.  Graybill,  who  died  Mar. 
18, 1971.  Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Elta,  Miriam 
Shaffer,  Dorothy  Gwin,  and  Sara  Herr),  2 sons 
(Glen  and  Leo),  24  grandchildren,  45  great- 
grandchildren, and  12  great-great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  Martinsburg  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Bolger 
Funeral  Home  on  Apr.  7,  in  charge  of  John 
Davidhizar;  interment  in  Martinsburg  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Dorothy  E.  Detweiler,  daughter 
of  Jacob  and  Martha  (King)  Detweiler,  was  born 
in  Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  Apr.  11,  1908;  died  at  Green 
Hills  Center,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Apr.  30,  1990; 
aged  81.  On  June  1,  1956,  she  was  married  to 
Marian  Hostetler,  who  died  Feb.  3,  1985.  Sur- 
viving are  6 stepsons  (Roger,  Robert,  Joe,  J. 
Russell,  Charles,  and  Karl),  2 stepdaughters 
(Lois  Pyle  and  Clarabel  Plank),  17  grandchil- 
dren, and  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  South  Union  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  2,  in  charge 
of  Lynn  Miller  and  John  Morris;  interment  in 
South  Union  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  W.  Paul,  son  of  Ben  J.  and 
Barbara  (Miller)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Tuleta, 
Tex.,  July  22,  1912;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  26,  1990;  aged  77.  On  June  9, 
1940,  he  was  married  to  Retha  Hostetler,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Kathy),  2 sons  (Tom  and  Ned),  4 grandchildren, 


and  one  sister  (Mary  Emily  Christner).  He  was 
a member  of  College  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  29,  in  charge 
of  Nancy  Kauffmann  and  Philip  Clemens;  inter- 
ment in  Elkhart  Prairie  Cemetery. 

Smoker,  Esther  Engle,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Annie  (Raum)  Engle,  was  born  at  Zion  Hill, 
Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1912;  died  of  heart  failure  at  her 
home  in  Cochranville,  Pa.,  Feb.  15,  1990;  aged 
77.  On  Jan.  1,  1938,  she  was  married  to  Leon 
Smoker,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
(Paul,  Harold,  Vernon,  and  Nathan),  3 daughters 
(Annie  Stem,  Verda  Grace  Heisler,  and  Linda 
Jackson),  10  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchil- 
dren, one  brother  (Elmer  Engle),  and  2 sisters 
(Dora  Hamish  and  Verna  Stoltzfus).  She  was  a 
member  of  Media  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Millwood  Mennonite 
Church  on  Feb.  19,  in  charge  of  H.  Wesley  Boyer, 
Noah  Hershey,  and  Robert  Stoltzfus;  interment 
in  Millwood  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Barbara  Louise  Roth,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Fern  (Stutzman)  Roth,  was  bom  in  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.,  Mar.  6,  1946;  died  of  an  aneurism  of 
the  brain  at  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Apr.  17, 1990;  aged 
44.  On  Dec.  30,  1965,  she  was  married  to  Mervin 
Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Bradley  and  Landon),  her  parents,  2 sisters 
(Faye  Friesen  and  Patsy  Detwiler),  and  one 
brother  (Richard  Roth).  She  was  a member  of 
Salem  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Barrhead  Alliance  Church  on  Apr.  21,  in 
charge  of  Allen  Powles  and  Bevin  Jones;  inter- 
ment in  Barrhead  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Clarabel,  daughter  of  Alfred  and 
Lizzie  (Kanagy)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Salem  Twp., 
Ohio,  Jan.  16,  1906;  died  of  congestive  heart 
failure  at  Champaign  County  Nursing  Home, 
Urbana,  Ohio,  Apr.  13,  1990;  aged  84.  Surviving 
are  one  sister  (Lavina  Yoder)  and  one  foster 
sister  (Faye  Fisher).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  sister  (Laura  Ellen  Yoder).  She  was  a 
member  of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  17,  in  charge 
of  Larry  Augsburger;  interment  in  Oak  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Levi  Hertzler 
in  the  Apr.  24  issue,  the  great-grandmother’s 
name  should  be  Alta  Hertzler,  not  Halta. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  1 

North  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn., 
June  1-3 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June 

4- 5 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  June  7-9 

Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  8-9 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Salem,  Oreg.,  June  14-16 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Salem,  Oreg.,  June 
15-17 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
June  21-23 

Southwest  Conference  and  Pacific  District  joint  midyear  meet- 
ing, Reedley,  Calif.,  June  21-24 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  assembly,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  July 

5- 8 

Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  13-14 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
July  18-19 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 


Credits 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled,  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Ads  use  humor  to  persuade  people 
to  invite  a friend  to  church 

A multimedia  advertising  campaign  that 
will  use  humor  to  try  to  motivate  people  to 
invite  friends  to  their  churches  or  syna- 
gogues has  been  launched  by  Religion  in 
American  Life  and  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil. Since  1949,  the  two  organizations  have 
worked  together  on  public-service  cam- 
paigns using  voluntary  ad  agencies  to  de- 
sign messages  on  the  role  of  faith  in  soci- 
ety. The  new  campaign  is  unprecedented, 
however,  in  making  its  primary  appeal  to 
people  who  are  presently  active  in  local 
congregations  and  urging  them  to  take  a 
specific  action — “Invite  A Friend.” 

Ads  have  been  sent  to  10,000  newspa- 
pers and  700  consumer  magazines.  Broad- 
cast ads  will  be  sent  in  the  fall  to  1,300 
television  outlets  and  7,000  radio  outlets. 
The  TV  spot  uses  a cartoon  sequence  to 
show  how  a man  was  afraid  to  invite  a 
friend  to  his  church,  thinking  that  he  would 
have  to  forcibly  drag  the  friend  out  of  his 
house  and  into  the  church  building.  Not 
only  didn’t  this  happen,  he  says,  but  he  had 
a different  problem.  The  last  drawing 
shows  the  man  trying  to  drag  his  friend  out 
of  the  church  when  it’s  time  to  go  home. 

Robertson  creates  grassroots 
organization  for  political  action 

Televangelist  Pat  Robertson  has  created 
a new  grassroots  organization,  the  Chris- 
tian Coalition.  Executive  Director  Ralph 
Reed  said  the  coalition  expects  to  have 
organizations  in  32  states  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Christians  involved  in  political  action 
“got  it  backwards  in  the  1980s,”  he  said. 
“We  tried  to  change  Washington  when  we 
should  have  been  focusing  on  the  states. 
The  real  battles  of  concern  to  Christians 
are  in  neighborhoods,  school  boards,  city 
councils,  and  state  legislatures.”  He  added 
that  Robertson,  who  was  a Republican 
candidate  for  president  in  1988,  has  not 
ruled  out  seeking  office  again  and  would 
support  Democratic  candidates  if  then- 
views  on  abortion  and  other  issues  of 
concern  to  evangelicals  are  preferable  to 
those  of  their  Republican  opponents. 


Polish  prime  minister  urges  positive 
Polish-Jewish  relations 

Polish  Prime  Minister  Tadeusz  Maz- 
owiecki  has  called  for  a “breakthrough”  in 
the  relationship  between  Poles  and  Jews, 
under  which  both  groups  would  acknowl- 


edge their  suffering  under  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  II  and  work  toward  positive 
relationships  in  the  future.  At  a recent 
dinner  held  in  his  honor  in  New  York  by 
the  American  Jewish  Congress,  the  Roman 
Catholic  intellectual  who  became  his 
country’s  leader  last  August  spoke  of  “the 
greatest  crime  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
the  sin  of  Holocaust.”  He  said  the  “tragedy 
of  the  Jews  was  of  a unique  character  . . . 
they  were  murdered  only  because  they 
were  Jews.”  While  acknowledging  these 
facts,  Mazowiecki  steered  away  from  the 
question  of  whether  Polish  anti-Semitism 
was  a factor.  Today,  he  said,  “Poland  is 
transforming  itself  into  a democratic  soci- 
ety. . . . We  condemn  anti-Semitism.  We 
regret  attempts  to  foster  hatred  against 
Jews.” 


Religious  boycott  of  Clorox  linked  to 
reduction  of  sex  and  violence  on  TV 

An  eight-month-long  boycott  may  have 
helped  prompt  Clorox  to  clean  up  its  acts 
on  television.  The  company  has  made  over- 
tures to  Christian  Leaders  for  Responsible 
Television,  a 1600-member  group  founded 
by  United  Methodist  decency  proponent 
Donald  Wildmon  to  reduce  sex  and  vio- 
lence on  TV.  The  group  identified  the 
Clorox  and  Mennen  companies  last  July  as 
leading  sponsors  of  indecent  TV  program- 
ming and  targeted  them  for  boycotts  but 
is  now  expected  to  announce  the  lifting  of 
the  ban  against  Clorox.  Although  Clorox 
and  advertising  spokespersons  publicly 
deny  any  measurable  impact  of  the  boycott 
on  sales,  industry  executives  are  saying 
that  the  networks  appear  to  be  cleaning 
their  lineups.  Sociologist  Rhoda  Estep  of 
California  State  University  at  Stanislaus 
monitored  major  network  shows  for  sexual 
content  and  concluded  that  ABC’s  prime- 
time lineup  now  amounts  to  “the  ’90s 
Leave  It  to  Beaver.  ” 


United  Methodists  dedicate 
missionary  resource  center 

After  a lapse  of  18  years,  America’s 
second-largest  Protestant  denomination 
once  again  has  a permanent,  official  train- 
ing headquarters  for  missionaries.  The  9- 
million-member  United  Methodist 
Church’s  new  Mission  Resource  Center, 
based  on  the  campus  of  Emory  University, 
was  dedicated  recently  in  Atlanta. 

United  Methodist  missionaries  received 
extensive  training  at  an  interdenomina- 
tional training  center  in  Stony  Point,  N.Y., 
until  it  closed  in  1972.  Since  then,  United 
Methodist  missionaries  have  undergone 
training  at  a variety  of  locations.  The  new 
facility  is  operating  not  only  as  a training 
center  for  American  missionaries  but  also 
serves  as  an  orientation  point  for  mission- 


aries entering  the  United  States  from 
abroad,  a residence  for  missionaries  on 
furlough,  and  a site  for  scholarly  research 
and  symposiums. 

The  center  staff  expects  to  be  training 
about  150  people  a year  within  the  next 
two  years.  About  50  of  those  will  be  stu- 
dents and  short-term  volunteers,  while  the 
others  will  be  full-time,  long-term  mission- 
aries. The  United  Methodist  Church  cur- 
rently has  528  missionaries  from  the 
United  States  serving  in  59  countries. 


Church  college  suspends  paper 
for  anti-Catholic  editorial 

A small  Presbyterian  college  in  Pennsyl- 
vania suspended  its  student  newspaper  for 
the  rest  of  the  spring  semester  because  of 
an  editorial  that  compared  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  to  Mormons  and 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses.  The  Student  Publi- 
cations Board  of  Geneva  College  in  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.,  voted  to  suspend  publication  of 
The  Cabinet  in  response  to  an  editorial 
titled  “Theology  of  the  Pointy  Hats.” 

Although  the  college  is  affiliated  with  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
America,  Catholics  comprise  the  largest 
religious  group  in  the  student  body — about 
one-fifth  of  the  nearly  1,200  undergradu- 
ates. In  a memorandum  distributed  to 
students,  faculty,  and  staff,  President  Joe 
McFarland  wrote  that  “editorials  pitting 
denominations  against  one  another  do  not 
demonstrate  either  a sense  of  maturity  or 
responsibility  and  are  destructive  to  ef- 
forts to  build  a sense  of  community  on 
campus.” 


Too  many  new  converts  forces  church 
to  postpone  evangelistic  meetings 

True  Vine  Baptist  Church  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  must  postpone  evangelistic  meet- 
ings until  at  least  September,  because 
advance  outreach  has  already  brought  in 
1,250  new  converts  in  the  past  five  months 
and  taxed  facilities.  The  500-member  pre- 
dominantly black  congregation  is  affiliated 
with  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Secrets  to  the  success  include  a training 
program  for  members  who  go  visiting  door- 
to-door  on  Saturdays.  They  hand  out  free 
specially  marked  “New  Hope”  New  Testa- 
ments and  offer  to  point  out  a few  key 
passages.  They  have  distributed  nearly 
12,000  copies,  and  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  has  shipped  10,000  more.  The 
church  conducts  special  ministry  with  chil- 
dren and  other  residents  in  a nearby  hous- 
ing project.  The  housing  complex  is  “a 
different  place  as  a result,”  says  a South- 
ern Baptist  home  missionary  who  works  in 
the  area. 
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Famous  people 


CuLLEN  MURPHY  of  Atlantic  magazine  took  on 
an  odd  task.  He  decided  to  investigate  small 
towns  in  the  United  States,  to  see  how  many  of 
them  have  had  famous  residents.  He  called  a se- 
lection of  towns  along  the  40th  parallel  and 
asked  representative  citizens  such  as  librarians 
or  museum  directors  “if  they  could  think  of  any- 
one in  the  area  whose  name  or  accomplishments 
might  have  caught  the  nation’s  eye.”  His  report 
on  the  survey  appears  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
magazine. 

This  report  caught  my  eye,  not  only  because 
of  its  novelty,  but  also  because  I live  near  the 
40th  parallel.  Five  Pennsylvania  towns  were  in- 
cluded in  the  survey:  Downingtown,  Coatesville, 
Millersville,  Mount  Joy,  and  Connellsville.  I am 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  first  four  and  live 
seven  miles  from  the  last. 

The  ultimate  concern  of  the  study  was  to  dis- 
cover if  there  were  any  small  towns  in  the 
United  States  which  might  be  considered 
“Nowheresville,”  a town  which  really  has  had  no 
famous  people.  From  local  testimony,  Murphy 
found  that  every  town  he  contacted  considered 
that  there  had  been  at  least  one  famous  person, 
but  he  was  not  entirely  convinced:  “I  haven’t 
found  Nowheresville  yet.  But  I must  admit,  at 
times  I’ve  felt  awfully  close.” 

What  sort  of  people  came  to  mind  when  these 
folks  were  asked  for  famous  person  nomina- 
tions? Movie-related  persons  topped  the  list,  fol- 
lowed by  writers,  sports-related  people  and 
killers  (a  tie),  then  music  business  types,  gener- 
als, and  inventors  (another  tie),  and  clergymen. 

Our  heroes  from  Connellsville  were  two  sports 
types:  Bubba  Braxton,  a football  player  from  the 
1970s,  and  John  Woodruff,  who  won  the  gold 
medal  in  the  800-meter  race  in  the  1936  Olym- 
pics. This  seems  to  fit  well  with  the  priorities  of 
our  area  where  I have  heard  the  complaint  that 
our  local  school  is  more  concerned  about  sports 
than  fine  arts. 

Indeed  the  list  compiled  by  Murphy  says  some- 
thing about  the  values  of  the  country.  The  dy- 
namics of  the  list  are  probably  interactive, 
related  in  part  to  supply  and  demand.  The 
movie  business  is  based  on  a small  number  of 
highly  professional,  carefully  selected  persons. 
The  clergy,  in  contrast,  are  many  and  an  individ- 
ual person  may  be  less  likely  to  be  noticed.  Nev- 
ertheless, are  movie-related  people  really  our 
cultural  heroes? 


Murphy  was  evidently  surprised  that  every- 
body could  think  of  somebody.  None  perceived 
that  they  lived  in  Nowheresville.  Maybe  this  was 
a good  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  necessary 
that  every  place  and  everybody  should  be  identi- 
fied with  someone  famous?  Furthermore,  are  spe- 
cial recognitions  being  overdone  in  our  culture? 

Must  we  all  aspire  to  be  famous  for  some- 
thing? Particularly,  should  we  all  hope  to  win  at 
something?  John  G.  Stackhouse  addresses  the 
latter  question  in  “The  Winning  That  Is 
Everything”  ( Christian  Century,  Apr.  25).  He  sug- 
gests that  recognition  for  accomplishments  in 
which  persons  win  is  overdone. 

Indeed  we  may  note  that  participation  in,  or 
observation  of,  competition  seems  to  absorb  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time  and  energy  in  our  cul- 
ture. When  introducing  or  commending  persons, 
it  often  seems  important  to  call  attention  to 
awards  which  they  have  won. 

Have  we  no  better  way  of  valuing  persons  than 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  have  won?  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  abilities  are  somewhat  scattered 
about  so  that  an  individual  is  normally  stronger 
in  some  areas  and  weaker  in  others.  Awards  rec- 
ognize the  manner  in  which  certain  persons  have 
developed  their  strengths. 

But  do  not  these  awards  promote  individual- 
ism at  the  expense  of  community?  Should  not 
the  church  seek  for  ways  to  honor  each  other 
which  are  based  on  true  worth  in  Christ,  rather 
than  on  the  doubtful  worth  of  our  ability  to  beat 
one  another  in  physical  or  academic  competition? 

When  I attended  a Mennonite  college  40  years 
ago,  we  did  not  participate  in  intercollegiate 
sports.  Today  that  taboo  is  long  laid  to  rest. 
Whether  today’s  graduates  are  more  loving  and 
better-adjusted  persons  as  a result  of  this  out- 
side competition  would  be  a subject  for  study. 

I do  recall  that  we  were  often  quite  competi- 
tive in  our  intramural  sports.  And  even  in  aca- 
demics. One  of  my  most  competitive  experiences 
was  elementary  New  Testament  Greek.  It  was  a 
small  class  with  a thorough  teacher  and  every 
man  for  himself. 

Years  later  it  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  what 
would  have  happened  had  we  studied  Greek  on 
a community  instead  of  an  individualistic  basis. 
Even  though  the  high  scores  might  not  have 
been  as  high,  surely  more  Greek  would  have 
been  learned  by  the  total  class. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Learning 
to  let  go 

by  Kenneth  L.  Gibble 

A.SCENSION  DAY.  Lots  of  people 
aren’t  even  aware  there  is  such  a 
Christian  holy  day,  much  less  that  it 
occurs  on  the  Thursday  that  comes  40 
days  after  Easter. 

Unlike  many  people,  I have  child- 
hood memories  of  Ascension  Day.  Not 
because  I paid  that  much  attention  to 
the  church  calendar,  but  because  my 
father’s  employer,  a man  of  devout 
Christian  observance,  always  gave  his 
employees  a vacation  on  Ascension 
Day.  I haven’t  heard  of  anyone  since 
then  getting  that  day  off. 

I want  to  make  a modest  proposal: 
that  Christians  renew  their  obser- 
vance of  this  holy  day.  If  nothing  else, 
Ascension  Day  speaks  to  us  of  the 
human  experience  of  learning  to  let 
go.  That  is  what  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
faced  as  they  stood  there  gazing  into 
heaven  while  “a  cloud  took  him  out  of 
their  sight”  (Acts  1:9). 

The  person  who  wrote  the  New  Tes- 
tament books  of  Luke  and  Acts  gave 
two  versions  of  Jesus  leaving  his 
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disciples  after  the  resurrection.  The  first  ac- 
count says  only  that  Jesus  “parted  from  them” 
(Luke  24:51).  The  second  account  makes  the 
parting  much  more  dramatic,  with  the  Lord  dis- 
appearing in  a cloud.  How  it  happened,  we  can- 
not know.  But  one  moment  he  was  there  talking 
with  them.  They  could  hear  him,  touch  him,  ex- 
change glances  with  him.  And  then,  suddenly,  he 
was  gone.  How  must  they  have  felt?  How  could 
they  go  on  without  him  to  teach  them,  comfort 
them,  crack  the  whip  over  them,  inspire  them? 
Surely  the  disciples  asked  themselves  such  ques- 
tions. 

His  Spirit  is  alive.  Jesus  had  been  aware  of 
his  disciples’  dependency  on  him.  He  knew  they 
believed  that  without  him,  they  could  not  func- 
tion. He  knew  they  needed  to  be  prepared  for 
his  inevitable  leave-taking.  He  told  them  to  stay 
in  Jerusalem  and  wait  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fall 
upon  them  (Acts  1:4-8).  Though  Jesus  would  not 
be  with  the  disciples  in  the  flesh,  he  promised 
that  his  spirit  would  go  with  them.  And  we,  his 
latter-day  disciples  by  the  grace  of  God,  believe 
that  his  Spirit  still  is  alive  and  at  work  among  us. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  moment  of  Jesus’  de- 
parture was  actually  upon  them,  I am  sure  those 
first  disciples  were  greatly  distressed.  Saying 
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good-bye  to  someone  or  something  you  have 
come  to  love  is  never  easy.  There  are  people 
who  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  good-byes. 

Not  long  ago  I read  the  book  A False  Spring 
written  by  Pat  Jordan,  who  played  minor-league 
baseball.  On  the  first  team  he  played  for,  he 
struck  up  a friendship  with  a new  teammate.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  season,  the  other  player  was 
released  by  the  management.  Here  is  what  the 
writer  says  about  his  friend’s  departure:  “I 
learned  of  his  release  when  I arrived  at  the  Ar- 
mory one  afternoon.  He’d  left  . . . without  saying 
good-bye.  I was  glad.  I don’t  like  good-byes, 
never  have.  I distrust  the  emotions  that  rise 
from  them,  which  are  magnified  and  distorted  by 
them.” 

Now,  it  may  indeed  be  true  that  good-byes  do 
“magnify  and  distort”  human  emotions.  Yet  I 
think  in  the  long  run  it  is  better  to  run  that  risk 
than  to  suppress  the  natural  sorrow  that  fare- 
wells call  forth. 

Balloon  got  away.  A few  summers  ago,  my 
wife  and  I with  our  then  six-year-old  daughter 
spent  a day  of  our  vacation  at  Boston  Harbor. 
There  are  many  activities  for  both  grown-ups 
and  kids,  including  the  chance  to  purchase  sou- 
venirs and  snacks.  As  I stood  in  line  to  buy  pop- 
corn, I heard  a tearful  wail  fill  the  air.  I turned 
around  to  see  a little  girl  of  four  or  five  years  of 
age  pointing  upward.  There  went  her  yellow  bal- 
loon soaring  toward  the  blue  sky.  In  only  a few 
moments,  the  ocean  breeze  had  carried  it  out  of 
sight.  How  did  the  mother  respond  to  her  child’s 
tears?  Not  with  sympathy,  but  with:  “I  told  you 
that  would  happen  if  you  weren’t  careful!”  And  I 
winced  when  I realized  that’s  what  I might  have 
said  if  my  daughter  had  let  her  balloon  get  away. 

It’s  just  a balloon;  that’s  what  we  grown-ups 
think,  and  thereby  reveal  how  much  we  have  for- 
gotten what  it’s  like  to  be  a child,  how  much  we 
have  built  our  defenses  against  the  pain  of  let- 
ting go.  For  one  of  the  things  we  must  learn 
about  letting  go  is  the  inevitability  of  sorrow 
that  goes  along  with  it.  And  this  is  so  whether 
we  are  the  one  doing  the  leaving  or  the  one 
being  left.  So  it  was  only  natural  for  the  disci- 
ples to  grieve  at  their  Lord’s  leaving,  and  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  grieve  when  it  is  time  to  let  go. 

Madeleine  L’Engle,  writing  about  the  Ascen- 
sion in  her  book  The  Irrational  Season  also  is  re- 
minded of  a lost  balloon.  She  remembers  her 
daughter  holding  onto  a blue  balloon  on  a trip  to 
the  zoo.  “Suddenly  there  came  a cry,  a howl  of 
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It  was  only  natural  for 
the  disciples  to  grieve 
at  their  Lord’s  leaving, 
and  it  is  natural  for  us 
to  grieve  when  it  is 
time  to  let  go. 


absolute  loss.  We  looked  on  high  and  there  we 
saw  the  balloon,  ascending,  turning  and  turning, 
higher  and  higher,  blending  into  the  smoky  blue 
of  the  city  sky.” 

Then  the  author  describes  the  disciples  look- 
ing up  and  watching  Jesus  disappear  from  then- 
sight  and  saying,  “We  do  not  understand.  Lord, 
nor  do  I,  and  share  thus  in  their  sorrow  at  the 
same  time  the  Spirit  sets  my  sorrow  free  to  turn 
to  love,  and  teaches  me  through  pain  to  know 
that  love  will  dwell  in  me  and  I in  love  only  if  I 
let  love  go.” 

A hard  lesson.  “Only  if  I let  love  go.”  Surely 
that  is  one  of  life’s  hardest  lessons.  Though  it 
may  be  painful,  try  to  think  back  to  a time  in 
your  life  when  you  learned  to  let  love  go.  It  may 
be  as  a child  when  you  lost  a beloved  pet  or 
even  a stuffed  animal.  It  may  be  a romance  in 
your  teenage  years  or  in  your  later  life.  The  one 
who  had  been  in  your  thoughts  constantly,  who 
had  brought  such  excitement  and  joy  to  you, 
now  was  no  longer  going  to  be  there.  At  first  you 
may  have  denied  the  need  to  let  go.  You  sup- 
posed by  desperately  hanging  on  or  offering  to 
make  certain  changes,  you  could  keep  love  alive. 
But  that  didn’t  work,  and  finally  you  knew  you 
would  have  to  let  love  go.  Only  then  could  you 
begin  to  go  forward  again,  to  move  on  to  the 
next  stage  of  your  life.  It  takes  courage  to  let 
love  go.  And  it  helps  to  have  faith  in  one  who 
will  never  let  you  go. 

George  Matheson  was  a young  man  engaged 
to  be  married,  when  he  discovered  he  was  slowly 
but  surely  going  blind.  After  she  learned  of  his 
condition,  his  fiancee  came  to  the  painful  deci- 
sion that  she  could  not  face  being  married  to  a 
man  soon  to  be  blind.  Out  of  the  suffering  he 
faced  in  learning  to  let  love  go,  George 
Matheson  wrote  these  words: 

0 Love  that  wilt  not  let  me  go, 

1 rest  my  weary  soul  in  Thee; 

I give  Thee  back  the  life  I owe, 

That  in  Thine  ocean  depths  its  flow 
May  richer,  fuller  be. 

Those  words,  bom  of  loss  and  of  faith,  have 
helped  countless  people  since  then  in  their  learn- 
ing to  let  go. 

A special  kind  of  letting  go  is  required  of  par- 
ents. In  the  early  months  and  years  of  a child’s 
life,  parents  may  hold  their  children,  rock  them 
to  sleep,  toss  them  into  the  air  and  catch  them, 
kiss  the  bruised  finger,  and  make  it  all  better. 
Then  children  grow  up  and  no  longer  require  or 
even  welcome  cuddling.  Parents  are  tom  by  con- 
flicting feelings.  On  one  hand  they  are  relieved 
at  escaping  the  overwhelming  responsibility  of 
parenting;  on  the  other  hand,  they  feel  both  sad- 
ness and  apprehension  as  they  see  their  children 
asserting  their  independence. 


Letting  go  as  a parent  requires  courage  and 
faith.  Some  mothers  and  fathers  have  difficulty 
in  letting  go,  and  all  mothers  and  fathers  have 
difficulty  in  knowing  how  and  when  to  let  go. 
Some  offspring  must  be  restrained  from  jumping 
out  of  the  nest;  others  need  a gentle  yet  firm 
push.  But  there  is  no  foolproof  formula  for  par- 
ents to  follow.  In  the  end,  parents  send  their  chil- 
dren into  life  trusting  only  in  the  effect  the  years 
at  home  may  have  had. 

The  final  letting  go.  And  then,  of  course, 
there  is  the  final  letting  go  that  comes  with 
death.  It  may  be  that  God  in  divine  wisdom 
gives  us  other  leave-takings  to  prepare  us  for 
the  ultimate  one.  All  of  life,  as  we  know  it,  con- 
sists of  beginnings  and  endings,  of  comings  and 
goings,  of  learning  to  know  a person  or  a place 
and  then  having  to  separate  from  them.  Our 
minds  cannot  conceive  of  anything  different. 

Only  the  divine  imagination  can  speak  of  eter- 
nity, of  reunion  with  loved  ones,  of  tears  wiped 
from  our  eyes,  of  heaven. 

Meanwhile,  in  this  life,  we  face  the  necessity 
of  learning  to  let  go  of  our  loved  ones.  But  we 
need  not  let  go  of  the  love  we  have  experienced 
with  them.  That  is  ours  to  keep,  in  our  memo- 
ries and  in  our  hearts.  In  a larger  sense,  all  the 
love  God  gives  us  is  a permanent,  nonrevocable 
gift.  What  we  are  called  upon  to  let  go  of  may 
be  the  presence  of  a person,  or  one  stage  of  a re- 
lationship in  exchange  for  another,  or  a child’s 
dependency  on  us,  or  any  number  of  love  experi- 
ences. But  the  love  itself  goes  on.  It  is  ours  to 
keep  into  eternity. 

The  love  that  Jesus  had  shared  with  his  disci- 
ples could  not  be  taken  away.  It  was  theirs  to 
keep.  But  what  he  had  taught  them  was  that 
love  that  is  clutched  tightly  to  oneself  is  not  serv- 
ing the  purpose  God  created  it  for.  Love  is  not 
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If  we  try  to  keep 
people  or  experiences 
or  love  itself  for  ourselves , 
we  will  never  know  the 
fullness  of  life  that  God 
wills  for  us. 


to  be  hoarded  as  a miser  hoards  gold;  instead  it 
is  to  be  given  away.  And  this  is  the  last  and 
greatest  lesson  to  be  learned  about  letting  go.  It 
is  the  lesson  of  letting  go  of  ourselves,  of  our 
egos,  of  our  tendency  to  suppose  the  world  re- 
volves around  us. 

“Let  go  and  let  God,”  goes  the  popular  reli- 
gious saying.  Some  people  think  that  means  we 
should  sit  back  and  let  God  do  everything  for 
us.  I think  it  means  something  else.  I think  it 
means  we  must  learn  that  letting  go  is  part  of 
life,  that  if  we  try  to  keep  people  or  experiences 
or  love  itself  for  ourselves,  we  will  never  know 
the  fullness  of  life  that  God  wills  for  us.  I think 
it  means  that  as  we  experience  both  the  pain 
and  the  new  beginnings  of  letting  go,  that  we 
will  meet  God  there,  the  one  who  has  promised 
that  nothing  in  all  creation  can  make  God  let  go 
of  us. 


Church  house  blues 


/ was  hungry 

And  you  pledged  millions  of  dollars  to 
build  yourselves  a new  building. 

I was  thirsty 

And  you  bought  the  most  luxurious  organ 
you  could  find. 

I was  naked 

And  you  put  in  new  carpeting. 

I was  homeless 
But  your  doors  were  locked. 

I was  sick 

And  your  youth  group  had  a Mickey 
Mouse  banquet. 

I was  in  prison 

And  you  visited  me  through  your  radio 
show.  The  voice  was  warm,  but  far  away 
and  untouchable. 

I was  lonely 

And  you  sent  missionaries  overseas. 

I was  broken-hearted 
And  I couldn’t  help  blaming  someone. 

Can  you  guess  who? 


Robert  Roberg 
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Missionaries:  are  they 
Christian  internationalists? 

by  Nancy  Heisey 


Anyone  who  is  not  good  in  their  own  country 
should  stay  home.  Please  do  not  send  abroad  any- 
one who  has  not  proved  to  be  good  at  home.  They 
will  only  ruin  the  church  elsewhere.  Those  who 
are  extremely  good  at  home,  and  are  humble,  are 
needed  anywhere.  We  welcome  them.  But  what 
counts  first  is  who  you  are,  before  what  you  can 
do. — Angolan  pastor 

My  AUNTS  ARE  MISSIONARIES.  I have  an  early 
memory  of  driving  to  New  York  City  to  see  one 
of  them  off  for  Africa.  We  got  a tour  through  the 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  then  waved  from  the  dock 
as  the  ship  maneuvered  out  of  port. 

Most  of  us  grew  up  with  missionary  images  as 
part  of  our  church  and  family  life.  These  images 
were  mostly  positive,  even  exciting.  Missionaries 
lived  in  different  houses,  perhaps  with  thatched 
roofs.  They  could  speak  other  languages.  They 
knew  people  who  looked  and  acted  differently 
than  we  did.  They  were  helping  those  other  peo- 
ple to  learn  that  Jesus  loved  them  too. 

Most  of  us  have  also  experienced  in  some 
form  the  deep  questioning  of  the  worth  of  the 
missionary  enterprise  that  characterizes  our 
time.  Positive  images  have  been  challenged  and 
failure  stories  have  spread.  These  challenges 
have  come  not  only  from  the  world  outside  but 
from  within  the  churches  of  which  we  are  a part. 

While  we  continue  to  believe  that  we  should 
be  a part  of  God’s  work  throughout  the  world  in 
the  years  ahead,  we  are  not  sure  what  part  we 
should  play.  The  term  “Christian  interna- 
tionalist” is  a gem  of  an  effort  to  squeeze  into 
two  words  both  the  positive  connotations  and  all 
the  cautions  about  who  we  are  in  connection 
with  God’s  work  in  the  world. 

A British  professor  who  worked  in  China  as  a 
missionary  before  the  revolution  told  me,  “It  is 
exciting  that  you  Mennonites  are  experiencing  a 
new  enthusiasm  for  mission.  My  question  is,  ‘Is 
that  enthusiasm  based  on  19th-  or  21st-century 
perceptions  of  the  world?’” 

Using  illustrations  from  conversations  that  my 
husband,  Paul  Longacre,  and  I have  had  during 
two  years  of  traveling  in  45  countries,  let  us  look 
at  some  of  the  key  qualities  that  have  been  de- 
scribed to  us  as  important  for  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Christian  internationalists. 


Nancy  Heisey,  Akron,  Pa.,  is  associate  executive  secretary 
of  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  This  article,  which  is 
adapted  from  one  which  appeared  in  Mission  Focus,  grew  out 
of  the  Mennonite  International  Study  Project. 


1.  Healthy,  but  not  worried.  We  heard 
many  stories  about  Westerners  whose  inability 
to  find  a balance  on  health-care  issues  was  a 
joke  or  an  affront  to  local  people.  There  was  one 
woman  working  in  South  America  who  wiped  off 
the  doorknobs  of  her  home  after  every  local  per- 
son entered  or  left.  Another  women  was  so  un- 
comfortable with  the  hospitals  in  a European 
capital  that  she  had  to  return  to  North  America 
to  have  her  baby. 

Mission  and  service  workers  need  to  be  care- 
ful, but  not  worried.  They  need  to  be  willing  to 
be  sick  at  times,  especially  while  they  are  adjust- 


‘Christian  internationalist ’ 
squeezes  into  two  words  both 
the  positive  connotations  and 
all  the  cautions  about  who  we 
are  in  connection  with  God's 
work  in  the  world. 

ing  to  a new  climate  and  new  “bugs,”  and  sort- 
ing out  ways  in  which  they  can  accept  local  hos- 
pitality without  putting  themselves  constantly  at 
risk. 

While  physical  health  should  be  the  norm, 
being  ill  can  provide  an  opportunity  to  be  served 
and  to  better  understand.  One  Canadian  who  suf- 
fered a long  illness  while  on  assignment  wrote: 

“Generally,  we  North  Americans  assume  that  we 
deserve  to  be  happy. . . . Unhappiness  is  a ‘fault’ 
in  something  or  someone.  We  deserve  to  be 
happy,  and  something  is  ‘wrong’  when  we’re  not. 

And  if  something’s  wrong,  we  fix  it,  change  it,  or 
trash  it,  don’t  we?  I don’t  think  Ugandans  think 
that  way.  It’s  okay  to  be  sad.  It’s  okay  to  be 
lonely,  It’s  even,  I’m  slowly  learning,  okay  to  be 
sick.” 

2.  Skilled,  but  ready  to  wait.  No  doubt  pre- 
service training  is  important.  As  one  person  in 
Korea  put  it:  “Missionaries  do  a job.  They 
should  not  come  to  this  country  thinking  they 
are  doing  something  a Korean  cannot  do,  but 
they  should  have  a skill.”  At  the  same  time, 
many  Western  workers  make  too  much  of  their 
skills,  or  put  too  high  a priority  on  exercising 
them.  It  is  important  for  international  mission 
and  service  workers  both  to  have  a skill  they  are 
ready  to  use  and  to  have  the  patience  and  will- 
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ingness  to  do  nothing  or  something  for  which 
they  are  less  skilled. 

In  addition  to  technical  skills,  many  persons  in- 
terviewed underlined  the  importance  of  biblical 
training  for  Christian  workers  from  North  Amer- 
ica. Providing  Bible  teaching  is  the  primary  role 
for  the  overseas  worker  in  some  settings.  We  ob- 
served that  many  people  see  this  role  as  a partic- 
ular gift  of  Mennonites. 

Social  sciences — anthropology,  sociology,  psy- 
chology— give  workers  tools  that  help  them  ask 
the  right  questions  about  their  new  environ- 
ments and  relationships.  When  those  tools  push 
workers  to  quantify  or  explain  away  their  situa- 


Without exception,  the  persons 
we  spoke  with  in  other 
countries  underlined  the 
absolute  necessity  of  language 
ability  and  cultural 
understanding. 


tions,  or  lead  them  to  plan  too  far  ahead  of 
those  they  work  and  live  among,  social  science 
tools  can  also  impede  the  work. 

Most  people,  however,  put  the  main  emphasis 
less  on  academic  and  background  training  and 
more  on  intangible  skills  learned  in  the  new  set- 
ting. Without  exception,  the  persons  we  spoke 
with  in  other  countries  underlined  the  absolute 
necessity  of  language  ability  and  cultural  under- 
standing. One  indigenous  Argentine  man  wept 
as  he  described  the  liberation  and  sense  of  self- 
worth  that  had  come  to  him  through  a mission- 
ary who  learned  his  language  and  ate  the  food 
indigenous  people  offered  him. 

Learning  from  the  local  setting  and  the  ability 
to  use  skills  are  intimately  intertwined.  One 
rural  Tanzanian  pastor  said:  “When  the  first 
project  workers  came  to  us,  they  learned  from 
us  and  we  from  them.  We  ask  that  people  stay 
long  enough  that  first  they  can  learn  from  us, 
and  then  use  this  learning  in  their  work.” 

3.  Flexible,  with  mutual  trust.  Flexibility  is 
the  psychological  characteristic  of  highest  value. 
The  people  we  interviewed  overseas  emphasized 
flexibility,  particularly  in  relation  to  pressure  put 
on  workers  by  government.  They  called  for  work- 
ers who  respect  regulations — who  comply  with  fi- 
nancial reporting  procedures,  for  example,  or 
who  do  not  cover  prohibited  activities  under  the 
guise  of  tourism. 

Of  even  greater  importance  to  many  was  the 


ability  to  be  flexible  in  working  under  national 
church  structures.  “We  want  to  be  able  to  talk 
with  you  as  doctor  to  doctor  and  not  as  doctor 
to  patient,”  said  one.  People  not  able  to  do  this, 
who  resist  it,  circumvent  such  conversation,  or 
corrupt  the  system,  are  not  welcome. 

On  all  continents,  people  wondered  out  loud 
why  North  Americans  find  it  so  difficult  to  think 
of  themselves  as  working  on  a team  that  would 
include  local  personnel.  A Colombian  pastor  de- 
scribed their  invitation  to  new  North  American 
workers:  “We  wanted  them  to  come  not  as  pas- 
tors of  a newly  emerging  congregation,  but  as 
partners  in  the  leadership  team.” 

“You  cannot  do  it  alone,”  said  a Venezuelan 
pastor.  “When  you  are  placing  a new  worker, 
match  him  or  her  up  with  a local  worker.”  A 
church  leader  in  Hong  Kong  worried  about  the 
fact  that  Western  mission  agencies  have  often  re- 
sponded to  the  problem  of  foreigners  working 
under  local  churches  by  having  those  workers 
step  aside  entirely.  “That  is  the  wrong  ap- 
proach,” he  said.  “Foreign  missionaries  need  to 
find  new  roles;  they  can  play  an  active  part  in 
‘people’  rather  than  organizational  work.” 

An  additional  matter  is  how  and  when  mission 
and  service  workers  should  be  open  with  per- 
sons in  the  new  culture  about  the  emotional  and 
psychological  stress  they  are  experiencing.  “Why 
don’t  missionaries  ever  talk  to  us  about  their 
problems?”  asked  a Zairian  pastor.  “They  seem 
to  know  all  about  our  problems  but  do  not  want 
to  share  any  of  their  own  problems  with  us.”  A 
willingness  to  be  open  about  personal  problems 
with  trusted  persons  in  another  culture  is  a char- 
acteristic that  mission  and  service  workers  need 
to  develop. 

4.  Committed  believers,  with  open  hearts. 

“The  missionary  who  comes  should  be  truly  con- 
verted,” said  a Zairian  church  leader.  Several 
comments  help  to  define  the  meaning  of  such 
conversion.  Almost  all  those  we  talked  with  put 
an  emphasis  on  the  centrality  of  commitment  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Many  insisted  that 
mission  and  service  workers  should  be  willing  to 
teach  only  what  the  Bible  says,  without  adding 
cultural  or  religious  values  to  it. 

Second,  most  people  we  spoke  with  overseas 
emphasized  the  importance  of  belief  in  Jesus 
and  a true  presentation  of  who  Jesus  is.  For 
many,  a foundational  understanding  is  that  be- 
lief in  Jesus  Christ  somehow  brings  in  or  in- 
cludes rather  than  excludes  people.  “Do  we 
believe  Christ  belongs  to  all?  Or  do  we  believe 
people  must  accept  our  particular  Christ?”  one 
priest  asked.  “We  should  serve  people  and  pres- 
ent Christ  to  them.  People  have  good  values. 

Let  them  be  themselves,  but  bring  them  to 
Christ.” 

Another  aspect  of  “true  conversion”  is  having 
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an  attitude  of  repentance.  Mission  and  service 
workers  may  be  more  or  less  aware  of  the  hurts 
that  come  from  past  mistakes.  While  they 
should  not  be  paralyzed  by  that  knowledge,  they 
should  be  willing  to  find  ways  to  express  repen- 
tance for  such  wrongs,  whether  or  not  they  them- 
selves have  personally  been  involved. 

Mission  and  service  workers  should  be  willing 
to  give  themselves  to  ministries  of  listening  and 
hope.  Christians  in  countries  where  their  own  in- 
teraction with  the  outside  is  strictly  controlled 
expressed  a deep  desire  for  outsiders  to  come  to 
listen  to  them.  “We  cannot  go  out,”  one 
Burmese  Christian  said.  “We  welcome  the 
chance  to  talk  with  you  here.” 

People  we  met  also  talked  about  the  call  to  be 
peacemakers  and  what  forms  it  could  take  for 
overseas  workers  in  situations  of  conflict.  In  Nic- 
aragua, one  church  leader  criticized  mission 
workers  who  were  unwilling  to  help  local  believ- 
ers think  about  political  realities.  A Filipino  sis- 
ter urged  service  and  mission  workers  from  the 
West  to  participate  in  the  struggle  against  the 
U.S.  military  presence  in  her  country. 

Some  people  expressed  a need  for  an  ability 
that  they  have  often  found  among  Mennonites — 
the  ability  to  think  about  conflict  and  injustice 
from  a biblical  point  of  view.  “We  need  your  em- 
phasis on  biblical  living,  strong  fellowship,  and 
political  critique  in  light  of  the  Bible,”  said  a 
Hong  King  pastor.  “Help  support  the  lonely 
struggle  of  people  who  are  working  for  change  in 
their  own  countries!”  was  the  cry  from  Korea 
and  Egypt  and  El  Salvador  and  South  Africa. 

5.  Ability  to  thrive  amid  tension.  Two 

paradoxes  inform  the  understanding  of  spiritual 
attributes  that  are  called  for  in  mission  and  ser- 
vice workers.  One  is  that  workers  must  both 
know  what  they  believe  and  be  open  to  all  per- 
spectives. The  second  is  a call  for  the  biblical 
message,  especially  about  Jesus  Christ,  but  that 
message  must  be  spoken  in  terms  of  the  context 
where  it  is  being  received.  Westerners  who  tend 
to  be  very  uncomfortable  with  unclarity  in  these 
two  areas  must  be  encouraged  to  develop  the 
ability  to  survive  and  even  thrive  amid  such  ten- 
sion. 

The  last  word  comes  to  us  from  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  received  our  mission  and  ser- 
vice efforts  over  the  last  century.  They  have 
seen  us  succeed  at  times,  and  have  seen  us  fail 
often.  Our  conversations  with  these  people  indi- 
cate that  they  are  better  able  than  we  are  to  un- 
derstand and  accept  mistakes,  and  even  to  see 
the  good  things  that  may  come  out  of  mistakes. 
“If  missionaries  here  made  mistakes,”  said  one 
Argentine  pastor,  “they  did  not  do  so  out  of  bad 
intentions.  Anyone  who  tries  to  do  things  makes 
mistakes.” 

“I  am  convinced  that  North  Americans  find  it 


very  difficult  to  be  rid  of  their  prejudices  against 
blacks,”  said  a church  leader  of  long  experience 
in  Benin.  “We  need  to  accept  this  fact  in  love, 
to  accept  you  and  you  us.  If  missionaries,  even 
feeling  that  way,  had  not  come  here,  how  would 
I have  come  to  know  Christ?  So  we  can  say  that 
nothing  is  useless,  nothing  is  really  negative. 

The  things  which  seem  negative  we  must  accept 
as  part  of  the  sinful  human  condition.  God  can 
work  even  through  that.”  ^ 


The  Tower  of  Babel 

The  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  Tower  of  Babel  has  left 
many  of  us  confused.  Some  people  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  have  the  advantage  of  being  bilingual.  Growing  up 
near  Washington,  D.C.,  I never  heard  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
until  I was  a teenager.  My  husband,  Virgil,  knew  only  this 
dialect  before  going  to  grade  school  in  an  Iowa  one-room 
school.  His  early  experience  with  a second  language  was  a 
real  plus  to  him  in  European  relief  work,  where  he  related  to 
Dutch  Mennonites  and  taught  children  “dare  base”  in  a 
French  children’s  home.  Although  he  knew  little  Spanish,  he 
was  able  to  keep  a Mennonite  World  Conference  guest  in 
South  America  from  being  overcharged  by  a taxi  driver. 

Although  I had  two  years  of  high-school  French,  in  Paris  I 
was  able  only  to  be  polite  in  French,  asking  to  be  excused 
and  thanking  people  for  favors. 

In  Germany,  where  I served  as  English  secretary  in  a 
refugee  camp,  I was  not  able  to  circulate  often  with  the 
German  people.  But  I did  try  to  communicate.  One  day,  as  I 
waited  for  my  turn  in  a dentist’s  office,  I studied  my 
German  book  conscientiously. 

When  the  dentist  asked  me  in  German  where  I was  from, 

I answered  laboriously,  “Ich  bin  from  Vashington,  Dee  See.” 

“Oh,  you’re  from  Washington,  D.C.,”  he  exclaimed  in 
English.  “I  was  there  once.” 

After  that  we  conversed  in  English. 

On  another  occasion  I made  a deal  with  a Russian 
Mennonite  couple  who  planned  to  emigrate  to  Canada.  If 
they  would  help  me  with  German,  I would  help  them  with 
English.  Since  the  Hamms  never  laughed  at  my  German,  I 
waited  until  I got  down  the  hall  to  laugh  when  Herr  Hamm 
read,  “Here  are  my  pantaloons.  I will  take  my  pants  to  the 
panter.  ” 

But  there  are  two  things  which  need  no  translating.  A 
smile  is  international  language,  understood  from  pole  to 
pole.  And  I have  heard  the  word  “okay”  from  country  to 
country.  And  that  is  okay  with  me! 

—Helen  Good  Brenneman 
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An  invitation  to  North 
American  Christians 


by  David  W.  Shenk 

“W 

V V E HAVE  AN  URGENT  WORD  for  the  Men- 
nonite  Christians  in  North  America,”  exclaimed 
Yahya  Chrismanto. 

We  were  in  the  heart  of  Jakarta,  the  capital  of 
Indonesia,  a city  of  10  million  people.  We  two 
North  Americans  were  enjoying  Indonesian  gour- 
met food  with  leaders  of  PIPKA.  This  is  the  mis- 
sion board  of  the  Muria  Synod  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Indonesia. 

Our  conversation  turned  toward  a concern 
which  is  within  the  soul  of  these  Indonesian  Men- 
nonites:  inviting  people  to  salvation  through 


‘This  is  not  the  time  for  North 
American  Christians  to  relax  in 
their  commitment  to  share  the 
gospel  in  the  regions  beyond/ 


faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Our  hearts  were  stirred  as 
we  thought  of  the  estimated  10,000  un- 
evangelized people  groups  in  Asia.  We  spoke  to- 
gether of  Tibet,  Cambodia,  Malaysia,  and 
Thailand.  We  thought  of  people  groups  within  In- 
donesia who  have  not  yet  received  the  gospel. 

These  Indonesia  evangelists  and  mission  lead- 
ers described  their  church-planting  efforts  in  Su- 
matra and  West  Kalimantan.  They  told  of  plans 
to  develop  thriving  churches  in  key  urban  cen- 
ters within  Indonesia.  They  explained  their  goal 
of  growing  from  1,000  to  10,000  Mennonites  in 
Jakarta  by  the  year  2000,  with  a large  mother 
church  sharing  in  prayer,  people,  and  financial 
resources  for  evangelism  in  regions  beyond.  We 
heard  of  their  outreach  in  Singapore  and  their 
hope  that  thriving  churches  in  that  international 
metropolis  could  be  centers  for  mission  among 
unevangelized  areas  within  Southeast  Asia. 

Hardships  encountered.  They  told  of  suffer- 
ing. Although  the  government  supports  religious 
freedom,  in  some  communities  the  church  experi- 
ences local  oppression.  They  described  church 
buildings  burned  to  the  ground  and  the  harass- 
ing of  evangelists.  We  heard  of  opposition  in 
some  circumstances  to  get  building  permits  for 
churches  after  congregations  had  been  devel- 
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oped.  They  talked  of  the  financial  strains  they 
experience  attempting  to  support  evangelists 
and  missionaries  within  an  economy  which  gener- 
ates only  $100  per  capita  a year  in  gross  national 
product.  They  reminded  us  that  every  step  for- 
ward in  mission  within  their  context  is  spiritual 
battle.  Their  commitment  to  share  the  good 
news  of  Christ  at  home  and  in  regions  elsewhere 
is  in  a setting  in  which  the  Christian  community 
in  their  society  is  a minority  of  only  15  percent. 

Yahya  Chrismanto’s  message  for  North  Ameri- 
can Mennonites  was  pointed:  “North  American 
Christians  have  a responsibility  to  share  people 
and  financial  resources  generously  for  world 
evangelism.”  The  PIPKA  leaders  went  on  to  ex- 
plain, “In  North  America  nearly  every  village  has 
a church.  But  within  our  region  of  the  world 
there  are  thousands  of  towns  with  no  church, 
and  many  have  never  heard  the  gospel.  You  live 
in  a society  which  is  generating  some  $20,000 
per-capita  GNP  a year.  You  have  Bible  schools, 
seminaries,  and  colleges  to  train  pastors  and  mis- 
sionaries. Our  synod  of  8,000  has  no  training  in- 
stitution.” 

“Yes,  you  have  special  responsibilities  to 
share  your  people  and  finances  for  world  evange- 
lization, including  this  region  of  the  world.  We  in 
Asia  cannot  carry  forward  the  task  alone.  This  is 
not  the  time  for  North  American  Christians  to 
relax  in  their  commitment  to  share  the  gospel  in 
the  regions  beyond.” 

Wherever  I travel.  I hear  this  same  word 
wherever  I travel  among  partner  churches  over- 
seas. Of  course  the  invitation  for  North  Ameri- 
can Mennonites  to  serve  overseas  includes  more 
than  evangelists.  Teachers,  writers,  medical  pro- 
fessionals, builders,  and  a wide  variety  of  devel- 
opment expertise  are  requested.  Yet  the 
anticipation  of  our  partners  is  that  all  those  ser- 
vants of  the  church  who  minister  overseas  will 
live  evangelistically.  Then  there  is  also  the  per- 
sistent request  for  more  people  who  are  espe- 
cially anointed  and  gifted  for  a ministry  of 
evangelism  and  church  formation,  often  working 
in  a team  with  local  people,  always  in  gentleness 
of  spirit,  cultural  sensitivity,  and  mutual  account- 
ability and  consultancy. 

Recently  I met  with  the  leaders  of  Tanzania 
Mennonite  Church.  They  asked  for  increased 
personnel  from  North  American  Mennonites;  spe- 
cifically four  evangelist  couples,  one  Bible  school 
teacher,  and  two  medical  people.  I objected  to 
the  four  evangelist  couples,  for  I pointed  out 
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that  they  are  now  a church  of  over  20,000  mem- 
bers with  half  a century  of  experience. 

I was  sharply  reprimanded. 

“Now  is  harvest  time  in  Tanzania,”  they  ex- 
claimed. “When  international  teams  work  to- 
gether within  our  society,  the  evangelistic 
witness  and  invitation  is  especially  convincing. 
Tanzania  is  not  yet  evangelized.  Many  people 
groups  have  not  yet  received  the  gospel.  We 
must  develop  thriving  churches  in  all  our  major 
cities.  Now  is  the  moment  of  opportunity.  We 
need  help  in  bringing  in  the  harvest,  for  through- 
out this  nation  there  is  hunger  for  the  gospel.” 

They  went  on  to  explain  their  hope  to  become 
involved  also  in  world  evangelization.  They  hope 
to  send  their  evangelists  also  to  work  among  us 
so  that  we  too  may  experience  the  dynamic  at- 
tractiveness of  an  international  witness  to  the  gos- 
pel. They  anticipate  the  day  when  they  can  send 
their  own  missionaries  to  Mozambique,  Uganda, 
Sudan,  or  an  Asian  country.  They  hope  we  can 
share  finance  in  a way  which  will  help  their  vi- 
sion of  commissioning  their  own  missionaries. 

Ready  for  harvest.  Jesus  exclaimed  nearly 
2,000  years  ago,  “Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on 
the  fields;  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest.” 
He  also  commanded  his  disciples  to  pray  that 
God  would  call  forth  laborers  for  the  harvest. 
Today  the  grain  of  the  world  harvest  is  overripe. 

Among  peoples  in  many  regions  of  our  modern 
world  there  is  hunger  for  the  gospel.  In  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China,  Bibles  are 
not  being  published  fast  enough  to  fill  the  thirst 
for  the  Word  of  God.  In  the  Middle  East  a col- 
league tells  me  that  at  a recent  book  fair  hun- 
dreds of  people  from  Saudi  Arabia  came 
especially  to  purchase  Bibles. 

There  are  also  many  peoples  who  are  not  yet 
ready  to  receive  the  gospel.  Their  religious,  polit- 
ical, cultural,  social,  or  ideological  circumstances 
may  block  a ready  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Among  these  peoples  the  Holy  Spirit  calls  the 
church  to  seek  ways  to  become  present  and  to 
sow  the  seed  of  the  gospel  patiently,  praying 
and  waiting  for  God  to  bring  about  a response. 
The  harvest  may  be  delayed  for  a decade,  a gen- 
eration, or  a century.  Yet  in  faith  we  believe  that 
in  due  time  the  witness  of  the  church  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Spirit  of  God  will  result  in  a re- 
sponse to  the  gospel.  God  will  in  his  own  time 
redeem  a people  from  among  every  people. 

It  is  often  possible  for  North  American  Chris- 
tians to  live  and  serve  among  so-called  unrespon- 
sive or  unreached  peoples  who  would  not 
welcome  missionaries  as  such.  Technical,  educa- 
tional, or  development  expertise  shared  in  the 
name  of  Christ  is  often  desired,  even  if  full-time 
evangelists  may  not  be  welcome.  There  are  open 
doors  in  many  of  the  world’s  restricted  societies 
for  North  American  Christians  to  work  as  profes- 
sionals while  witnessing  of  Christ  gently,  pa- 
tiently, sensitively,  and  prayerfully. 

It  is  sometimes  amazing  how  even  a small  gift 


to  enable  others  to  share  the  gospel  can  bring 
much  joy,  blessing,  and  encouragement.  Re- 
cently I visited  Bumangi  in  Tanzania,  where  I 
had  grown  up,  for  my  parents  were  pioneer  evan- 
gelists there.  The  church  was  packed.  It  was  a 
wonderful  worship  and  celebration. 

Then  the  elders  met  with  me.  Their  concern 
astonished  me.  They  wondered  if  a way  could  be 
found  to  help  purchase  a bicycle  for  their  pas- 
tor. His  parish  includes  24  congregations  with 
2,400  members  scattered  over  a 50-mile  radius. 

He  has  no  bicycle.  Evangelistic  outreach  and  the 
nurture  of  the  churches  is  hindered. 

My  first  reaction  was  dismay  that  the  parish 
had  not  purchased  a bicycle  for  its  pastor.  Then 
it  occurred  to  me  that  in  Tanzania  a bicycle 
costs  one  year’s  take-home  pay  for  a teacher. 
That  would  be  the  equivalent  of  about  three 
Ford  Escorts  in  North  America. 

The  request  also  saddened  me  because  it  re- 
vealed the  horrendous  decline  of  the  economy  in 
Tanzania.  There  was  a day  when  this  pastor  had 
a bicycle.  Then  he  owned  a motorcycle.  Later  he 
had  his  own  automobile.  Today  he  is  back  to 
walking,  and  neither  he  nor  his  parish  see  a way 
of  purchasing  a bicycle. 

I am  grateful  for  the  generous  response  of  our 
people  to  this  sort  of  need.  When  I shared  this 
word  with  our  home  constituency,  some  of  the 
youth  in  our  area  were  shocked  into  action,  be- 
cause they  recognized  that  for  most  of  them 
their  earnings  over  the  Christmas  break  would 
be  more  than  adequate  to  purchase  a bicycle  for 
a pastor  or  an  evangelist  in  East  Africa.  So 
some  of  them  have  launched  an  effort  to  raise 
funds  to  purchase  50  bicycles! 

God  bless  them!  The  pastor  in  Bumangi  has  al- 
ready gotten  his. 

A word  from  an  old  man.  A few  weeks  ago  I 
visited  with  an  old  Mkiroba  man  in  Tanzania 
who  was  quite  ill.  Just  as  I was  ready  to  leave, 
he  asked  me  to  share  this  word  with  the  sisters 
and  brothers  overseas:  “Thank  you  for  the  part 
you  have  had  in  bringing  the  gospel  to  me  and 
my  community.  Because  the  gospel  came  to  me, 

I face  death  with  no  fear,  for  I know  that  Jesus 
is  my  Savior  and  that  heaven  is  my  home.  Just 
tell  them  thank  you!” 

It  is  also  a joy  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  this 
man’s  Christian  community  and  to  hear  them 
also  hope  for  open  doors  to  share  the  gospel  in 
turn  with  others  who  have  not  yet  heard  or  be- 
lieved in  Jesus  Christ.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
most  special  gifts  in  world  mission  today.  The 
church  has  truly  become  a worldwide  commu- 
nity, and  so  the  missionary  movement  is  develop- 
ing from  many  different  centers  around  the 
world.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  inviting  congregations 
to  be  both  local  and  world  mission  centers. 

The  Spirit  is  also  inviting  your  congregation  to 
be  a local  and  world  mission  center.  Pray  that 
God  will  call  forth  laborers  from  your  congrega- 
tion for  the  world  harvest.  ^ 
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Set  apart  to  study.  . . 

. . .sent  out  to  serve. 


EASTERN  MENNONITE  SEMINARY  offers  graduate  level  theological  training  to  prepare  persons  for  various  forms  of 
Christian  ministry.  It  also  provides  resources  for  leadership  training  programs  of  Mennonite  conferences  and 
congregations.  The  seminary  stands  in  the  Anabaptist  believer's  church  tradition.  This  heritage  is  interpreted  under 
the  authority  of  scripture,  tested  in  dialogue  with  other  Christians,  and  expressed  in  the  teaching  ministry  on  and  off 
campus. 

EMS  shares  its  hillside  campus  with  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  overlooking  Virginia's  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Harrisonburg  offers  excellent  school,  housing,  cultural  and  recreational  resources  for  the  entire  family. 

The  seminary  welcomes  visitors  to  campus.  Interviews  and  tours  may  be  requested  by  contacting  the  admissions 
office  (800)  368-2665,  or  from  Virginia  and  Canada  call  collect  (703)  433-8711.  Appointments  should  be  made  in 
advance.  Prospective  students  are  invited  to  visit  classes,  attend  chapel  and  visit  with  seminary  personnel. 


Programs  of  Study 

• Master  of  Divinity 

• Master  of  Arts  in  Church  Ministries 

Concentrations  offered: 

Christian  Counseling 
Christian  Education 
Christian  Peacemaking 
Congregational  Leadership 
Congregational  Worship  and  Music 
Evangelism/Church  Planting 

• Master  of  Arts  in  Religion 

•Certificate  in  Biblical  Studies 

•Certificate  in  Pastoral  Studies 


EASTERN  MENNONITE  SEMINARY 

HARRISONBURG,  VIRGINIA  22801 
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Introducing  the  EMS  Class  of  1990 


Back  Row:  David  Brosnan  (M.Div.),  Dennie  Masser  (MA  Ch.Min.),  Vince  Thomas  (M.Div.),  Leon  Oberholtzer  (MA  Ch.Min.), 
Truework  Mesfm  (MA  Ch.Min.),  David  Diller  (CPS),  Clendon  Blosser  (MA  Ch.Min.) 

Third  Row:  Jim  Hess  (MA  Ch.Min.),  Tom  Osinkosky  (CPS),  Qaire  Osinkosky  (CBS),  Debbie  Denlinger  (MA  Ch.Min.) 

Second  Row:  Richard  Norris  (MA  Ch.Min.),  John  Derstine  (CBS),  Jamie  Gerber  (M.Div.),  Chuck  Copeland  (M.Div.), 

Rob  Renz  (MA  Ch.Min.),  Vernon  Isner  (MA  Ch.Min.),  Steve  Sager  (MA  Ch.Min.)  Marian  Becker  (MA  Ch.Min.), 

Dean  Williams  (M.Div.) 

Front  Row:  Harry  Rutt  (CPS),  Gregory  Sulat  (M.Div.),  Bert  Hironimus  (MA  Ch.Min.),  Bob  Yoder  (M.Div.), 

David  Hellerman  (not  graduating  this  year),  Victoria  Guthrie  (M.Div.),  Neal  Davis  (CBS),  Mike  Martin  (MA  Ch.Min.) 

Not  Pictured:  Brian  Charette  (CPS),  Ron  Czecholinski  (CPS),  Dale  Frederick  (MA  Ch.Min.),  John  Gering  (MAR) 

Tony  Hiles  (MA  Ch.Min.),  Keith  Hollenberg  (M.Div.),  Barry  Kreider  (M.Div.),  Dale  Leverknight  (MA  Ch.Min.), 

Gary  Quackenbos  (CPS),  Frantz  St.  lago-Rivera  Peretz  (MAR),  Graham  Stewart  (CBS),  Linford  Stutzman  (MAR) 
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Church  news 


Ray  Gingerich  talks  about  tax  resistance  during  the  small-group  discussion  time. 


War  tax  resisters  tell  their  stories 
at  General  Board  consultation 


Some  30  people  met  at  Goshen  College, 
May  11-12,  for  a “Consultation  on  Military 
Tax  Withholding.”  The  military  tax  ques- 
tion has  been  on  Mennonite  Church 
agenda  since  1977,  General  Board  execu- 
tive secretary  James  Lapp  told  the  group. 
But  now  it  has  become  focused  on  the  issue 
of  “tax  withholding”  by  church  agencies  for 
people  who  wish  to  deal  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  their  own. 

Avowed  purpose  of  the  consultation  was 
to  introduce  a study  guide,  “As  Conscience 
and  the  Church  Shall  Lead,”  being  pre- 
pared for  use  in  congregations.  To  this  end 
Marlene  Kropf  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  led  the  group  in 
an  educational  experience. 

In  the  beginning,  and  alternatively 
throughout,  there  was  story  telling.  Mili- 
tary-tax resisters  told  how  they  got  into  it. 
All  referred  to  a variety  of  spiritual  influ- 
ences and  life-changing  experiences.  Seven 
persons  told  personal  stories.  Among  them 
was  Dan  Hunsberger  of  Hesston  College, 
who  worked  one  summer  for  a contractor 
without  taxes  withheld  and  got  a tax  bill 
for  $1,700.  “I  considered  this  use  of  money 
wrong,  not  only  from  a peace  standpoint, 
but  also  bad  business.” 


David  Weaver,  a teacher  at  Central 
Christian  High  School,  grew  up  in  a family 
that  eschewed  political  involvement.  But 
in  1984  he  went  on  a student  tour  to  the 
Middle  East  and  spent  some  time  on  the 
West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  River,  the  home 
of  persecuted  Palestinians.  Then,  in  1986, 
he  wrote  a paper  on  the  issue  of  war  taxes 
and  in  the  same  year  he  went  to  Nicaragua 
with  Witness  for  Peace.  “I  saw  the  Nicara- 
guan people  and  looked  into  their  eyes,” 
he  said.  That  year  he  decided  to  withhold 
55  percent  of  his  income  taxes. 

“At  the  beginning  I felt  very  heavy  about 
this.  In  November  when  they  came  and 
took  money  from  my  account,  it  was  like  a 
burden  was  lifted.  What  really  can  they  do 
to  harm  me?  We’re  in  the  world  for  a short 
life.  There  are  little  things  we  can  do.  This 
doesn’t  mean  my  hands  are  clean.  But  it  is 
a small  action.” 

Ray  and  Wilma  Gingerich  from  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  gave  a joint  report  which  re- 
counted a decades-long,  growing  concern 
over  the  issue  of  war  taxes.  When  they  first 
became  aware  of  the  issue,  they  had  no 
income  taxes  to  pay.  But  by  1977  they 
finally  had  enough  income  to  be  taxed  and 
began  to  withhold  50  to  59  percent.  “Our 


son  Andre  refused  to  register  under  Car- 
ter,” they  said.  “We  saw  some  relation 
between  this  and  middle-aged  people  not 
paying  for  war.  We  cannot  continue  to  pay 
taxes  while  applauding  our  young  who 
resist  the  draft.” 

Ray  expressed  concern  that  Mennonite 
Church  leaders  have  not  been  more  forth- 
right about  the  issue.  “We  need  to  try  to 
draw  our  leaders  into  the  discussion.  Lead- 
ers generally  get  their  authority  from  the 
people,  not  from  the  poor  or  the  Bible.  In 
some  respects,  tax  resisters  must  lead  the 
leaders.” 

Among  the  leaders  present  was  Paul 
Gingrich,  president  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  He  acknowledged  that  MBM 
first  faced  this  issue  as  long  ago  as  1984, 
when  John  and  Sandra  Drescher-Lehman 
asked  that  their  taxes  not  be  withheld.  The 
MBM  board  of  directors  is  divided.  Some 
threaten  to  resign  either  way. 

But  Gingrich  concludes  that  some  corpo- 
rate action  needs  to  be  taken  as  an  object 
lesson,  a parable  so  that  younger  Menno- 
nites  may  learn  firsthand  about  resisting 
militarism.  “We  have  a generation  that 
only  hears  the  stories  of  those  resisting 
World  Wars  I and  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict,”  he  said.  “The  institution  can 
become  a symbol.  In  the  action  is  a tre- 
mendous teaching  moment.” 

He  continued,  “In  every  generation  we 
need  to  discover  the  issue  on  which  we  will 
not  compromise.  For  what  will  we  be  ready 
to  die?  Is  this  the  place  to  stand?  Is  this 
the  way  to  stand?  If  an  institution  takes 
such  an  action,  it  may  be  that  the  institu- 
tion will  not  survive.  But  maybe  that  is  not 
the  most  important  thing.” 

No  clear-cut  answer  to  Gingrich  came 
out  of  the  consultation.  But  from  small- 
group  settings  a cautious  consensus 
emerged.  Most  groups  encouraged  church 
agencies  to  respect  the  consciences  of 
persons  who  do  not  wish  their  taxes  de- 
ducted by  the  agency,  even  though  such 
honoring  would  involve  the  agency  in  ille- 
gal action. 

Several  groups  pointed  out,  however, 
that  there  are  ways  for  persons  to  gain 


Wilma  Gingerich  (left)  and  Leanna  Rhodes 
share  their  experiences  in  refusing  to  pay  the 
military  portion  of  their  taxes. 
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access  to  enough  tax  money  to  make  a 
symbolic  protest  without  implicating  their 
agency  in  illegal  action.  It  was  urged  that 
they  explore  these  first. 

James  Lapp,  who  called  the  consulta- 
tion, and  Marlene  Kropf,  director  of  the 
educational  experience,  both  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  session.  “We  need  to 
recognize  that  there  is  a complex  set  of 
issues  here,”  said  Lapp.  “Our  goal  is  to 
help  people  to  see  that  there  is  more  than 
one  way  to  be  faithful.”  — Daniel  Hertzler 


Program  in  China 
continues,  but  with 
fewer  volunteers 

A year  after  the  Chinese  government 
suppressed  the  pro-democracy  movement, 
18  new  China  Educational  Exchange  vol- 
unteers will  go  this  summer  to  teach  En- 
glish at  Chinese  colleges  and  universities. 
They  will  join  seven  other  CEE  teachers 
who  are  continuing  their  assignments  in 
China.  Because  fewer  persons  applied  in 
the  winter  of  1989  and  seven  candidates 
withdrew  after  the  June  1989  massacre  of 
demonstrators,  the  CEE  team  dropped 
from  a high  of  33  last  year  to  14  now. 

CEE  and  Mennonite  colleges  in  North 
America  will  also  host  six  Chinese  scholars 
during  the  1990-91  school  year.  Two  will 
teach  Chinese  history  and  culture  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  and  Goshen  colleges  and  at 
Rockway  Mennonite  Collegiate  in  Kitche- 
ner, Ont.  Three  will  study  English  and 
other  subjects  at  Bethel,  Fresno  Pacific, 
and  Bluffton  colleges,  while  one  will  study 
nursing  at  Hesston  College. 

The  June  1989  massacre  and  its  after- 
math  caused  many  organizations  to  recon- 
sider their  involvements  with  China.  While 
China  called  off  government  exchanges, 
most  church-  or  school-sponsored  ex- 
change programs  were  sharply  curtailed  or 
canceled  from  the  North  American  side. 
After  discussions  with  past  and  present 
CEE  teachers,  other  exchange  programs, 
and  Chinese  friends  and  partner  institu- 
tions, CEE  decided  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram. “We  agree  with  our  Chinese  partners 
that  when  governmental  relations  are 
strained,  that  is  the  time  to  emphasize 
people-to-people  ties,”  says  CEE  director 
Myrrl  Byler. 

Sixteen  of  the  North  American  CEE 
teachers  will  be  at  six  schools  in  Sichuan 
Province,  five  will  teach  at  two  schools  in 
Shenyang  Province,  and  four  will  be  sec- 
onded to  the  Amity  Foundation.  Five  of 
the  18  North  American  teachers  going  to 
China  this  fall  have  already  completed  one 
or  two  CEE  terms,  and  four  were  in  China 
during  the  June  massacre. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers,  retired  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House  administrators 
Ben  Cutrell  and  Stan  Yoder  will  spend 


September  1990  to  May  1991  at  the  Amity 
Foundation’s  printing  plant  outside 
Nanjing.  Cutrell  will  help  set  up  an  ac- 
counting system,  while  Yoder  will  offer 
technical  advice.  Their  wives,  Dorothy 
Cutrell  and  Roxie  Yoder,  will  teach  and 
assist  Amity  staff  in  other  ways. 

The  printing  plant,  a joint  venture  be- 
tween Amity  and  United  Bible  Societies, 
prints  90,000  Chinese  Bibles  per  month,  as 
well  as  hymnals  and  other  religious  litera- 
ture. Mennonite  congregations,  individu- 
als, and  mission/service  agencies  have  con- 
tributed $34,000  to  the  effort  since  March 
1989. 

In  addition  to  these  longer-term  assign- 
ments, short-term  exchanges  between 
CEE  and  its  Chinese  partner  schools  in 
veterinary  medicine,  agriculture,  mental 
health,  and  medicine  will  take  place  this 
summer  and  fall. 


Ohio  children 
‘peace  it  together’ 
at  peace  festival 

A children’s  peace  festival — called 
“Peace  It  Together!” — was  held  at  Central 
Christian  High  School  in  Kidron,  Ohio, 
recently  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
assembly  of  Ohio  Conference.  Susan  Mark 
Landis,  a member  of  the  conference’s 
Peace/Justice/Service  Commission,  orga- 
nized the  festival  that  was  probably  the 
first  of  its  kind.  Nearly  200  children  regis- 
tered. 

The  children  enjoyed  music,  stories,  and 
costumed  grown-ups  who  told  about  other 
countries.  The  goals  of  the  program  were 
to  learn  how  to  build  relationships  in  God’s 
kingdom,  cultivate  respect  for  God’s  earth, 
and  increase  knowledge  about  the  Ana- 
baptist heritage. 


In  practical  terms  that  meant  that  over 
100  adults  did  everything  from  cutting 
carrots  and  celery  to  hanging  balloons  and 
crepe  paper  or  taking  children  on  a walk 
through  the  woods.  A live  dove  and  a live 
lamb  were  part  of  the  lobby  display  that 
also  included  clowns,  stuffed  lions  and 
lambs,  dolls  from  around  the  world, 
friendly  lion  and  lamb  mascots,  and  peace 
posters  galore. 

Five-foot  banners  decorated  the  gym 
and  provided  a setting  for  guest  musicians 
Doug  and  Jude  Krehbiel  of  Road  Less 
Travelled.  Singing  and  stories  kept  the 
attention  of  children  from  age  three  up 
through  grade  eight.  Junior  high  youth  had 
the  chance  to  study  mime.  They  prepared 
two  sketches  for  the  “pep  rally  for  peace.” 

A giant  cardboard  puzzle  provided  the 
grand  finale.  Each  child  brought  a puzzle 
piece,  hand-colored  with  that  child’s  own 
vision  of  peace,  and  placed  it  on  the  gym 
floor  until  the  whole  group  had  “peace-ed 
it  together.” 

Former  missionaries  and  service  workers 
hosted  “country  visits”  at  the  festival.  The 
children  tasted  food,  sang  songs,  saw 
slides,  and  handled  objects  from  the  vari- 
ous countries.  More  importantly,  they 
learned  how  God  works  in  the  lives  of  all 
peoples  around  the  world. 

Eileen  and  Elmer  Lehman  introduced 
the  children  to  both  similarities  and  differ- 
ences of  many  cultures.  Dan  Hooley  and 
Thelma  Greaser  helped  children  learn  cre- 
ative alternatives  for  solving  conflict. 
David  Risser  took  the  children  on  an  ecol- 
ogy walk  and  talked  about  the  interde- 
pendence of  nature,  people,  and  God. 

Even  the  games  at  the  festival  promoted 
the  theme.  Children  played  cooperative 
games  like  musical  hoops — a variation  of 
musical  chairs  in  which  hoops  are  removed 
instead  of  children.  Instead  of  sitting  out, 
children  had  to  “fit  in.” — Joanne  Lehman 


Children  and  adults  “peace  it  together”  during  the  final  session  of  the  peace  festival. 
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AMBS  boards 
bring  two  schools 
closer  together 

To  pave  the  way  for  one  president  to 
serve  two  seminaries,  the  boards  of  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  took 
action  on  governance  changes  during  their 
recent  meeting  in  Newton,  Kans.  The 
boards  of  the  two  schools  that  make  up 
AMBS  encouraged  Marlin  Miller,  who  be- 
comes joint  president  on  July  1,  to  explore 
a modified  consolidation  of  the  two  schools 
as  legal  entities. 

The  schools  will  explore  consolidation  by 
stages,  Miller  said,  by  “incorporating 
AMBS  without  terminating  Goshen  Bibli- 
cal Seminary  and  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inary and  by  gradually  transferring  more 
and  more  functions  to  AMBS.”  GBS  is 
operated  by  the  Mennonite  Church,  and 
MBS  by  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church. 

In  other  business,  the  boards  heard  that 
while  spending  is  in  line  with  budget,  the 
two  seminaries  are  each  projecting  a deficit 
for  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  on  June  30. 
They  acted  to  reduce  the  projected  budget 
for  the  1990-91  year  by  $100,000,  through 
a combination  of  approving  the  sale  of  an 
AMBS-owned  house  off-campus,  reducing 


expenses,  and  granting  only  a 3 percent 
salary  increase. 

The  boards  spent  time  in  a brainstorm- 
ing session  on  a campus  master  plan.  Led 
by  architect  LeRoy  Troyer,  they  looked  at 
priorities  for  the  campus,  given  an  ideal 
student  enrollment  of  235  (currently  204). 
AMBS  staff,  students,  and  faculty  will 
continue  the  brainstorming. 

MCC  begins  work 
on  priorities 
for  1991-94 

Discussions  about  future  direction  for 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  set  the  tone 
of  the  meetings  of  the  MCC  Executive 
Committee  held  recently  in  Akron,  Pa. 
Committee  members  and  staff  talked 
about  what  MCC  priorities  should  be  from 
1991  to  1994;  it  was  the  first  step  toward 
bringing  a recommendation  for  the  MCC 
board  to  consider  at  its  1991  annual  meet- 
ing. The  priorities  chosen  will  become  part 
of  MCC’s  statement  of  program  founda- 
tions and  approaches. 

The  committee  affirmed  the  present  ge- 
ographical balance  of  workers,  though 
some  cautioned  that  MCC  not  plan  initia- 
tives in  Eastern  Europe  at  the  expense  of 


work  in  the  third  world.  MCC  now  has  154 
workers  in  Latin  America,  143  in  Africa, 
100  in  Asia,  32  in  Europe,  and  30  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Future  plans  will  also  likely  include  more 
short-term  exchanges.  Such  exchanges, 
like  the  Youth  Discovery  Teams,  “put 
youth  on  the  path  of  service  and  mission,” 
noted  one  member. 

The  committee  also  said  MCC  should 
sponsor  exchanges  that  promote  learning 
between  people  in  developing  countries. 
MCC,  for  example,  has  helped  Cambodian 
health  workers  receive  training  in  India  and 
arranged  for  Sudanese  pastors  to  visit 
Nigerian  pastors. 

In  reporting  on  overseas  developments, 
Ed  Martin  said  that  Ed  and  Norilynn  Epp, 
MCC  country  representatives  for  Leba- 
non, have  moved  to  the  Mediterranean 
island  country  of  Cyprus.  Epps,  who  are 
from  Winnipeg,  Man.,  had  been  living  in 
Jordan  and  planned  to  move  to  Lebanon 
but  were  prevented  by  instability  there. 
Epps  will  work  half  time  for  Middle  East 
Council  of  Churches,  as  well  as  guide  MCC 
work  in  Lebanon.  MCC  has  two  Lebanese 
staff  persons  working  at  agricultural  and 
vocational  projects  in  southern  Lebanon. 
MCC  also  wants  to  place  nurses  in  a 
hospital  in  the  war-tom  capital  city  of 
Beirut. 

MCC’s  multifaceted  approach  to  elimi- 
nating hunger  was  illustrated  in  reporting 
on  Ethiopia.  Tim  Fretz,  who  just  returned 
from  an  assignment  there,  reported  on 
tree-planting,  soil  conservation,  and  road 
building  MCC  has  been  doing  in  Welo 
Province  since  1984,  when  it  became  obvi- 
ous that  the  well-reported  famine  was  due 
in  part  to  environmental  degradation. 
Hershey  Leaman,  MCC  food  aid  coordina- 
tor, told  of  the  obstacles  and  delays  MCC 
has  faced  in  getting  4,000  metric  tons  of 
wheat  to  northern  Ethiopia  for  emergency 
assistance.  John  Paul  Lederach,  who  just 
began  half-time  work  with  Peace  Office, 
reported  on  MCC  work  to  mediate  be- 
tween warring  parties  in  that  part  of  Africa. 
This  conflict  is  a major  factor  in  current 
food  shortages  there. 

On  another  matter,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee encouraged  staff  to  implement  a 
plan  Bill  Loewen,  of  Personnel  Services, 
presented  for  bringing  more  African-Amer- 
ican, Native  American,  Hispanic,  and 
Asian  people  into  MCC. 

The  plan  calls  for  staff  to  visit  all  North 
American  minority  community  leaders  in 
the  next  two  years,  asking  them  what  pro- 
grams they  would  like  to  see  MCC  do,  what 
information  they  want  from  MCC,  and 
what  barriers  keep  them  and  their  church 
members  from  serving  with  MCC.  This 
process  will  likely  change  not  only  staff 
makeup  but  also  program,  noted  Paul 
Quiring,  a committee  member  from 
Fresno,  Calif. 

Ken  Langeman,  controller,  reported  that 
contributions  from  U.S.  sources  totaled 


EMS  offers  programs  in  worship  and  music.  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  is 
now  offering  a graduate-level  concentration  of  study  in  “congregational  wor- 
ship and  music,”  a new  option  for  seminary  students  who  are  pursuing  the  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  church  ministries  degree.  Duane  Sider  (left)  of  the  seminary' 
faculty  and  Kenneth  Nafziger  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  College  music  faculty 
have  given  primary  leadership  to  curriculum  development  and  will  teach  many 
of  the  courses  being  offered.  The  program  will  focus  on  understanding  and  pre- 
paring for  Christian  worship  and  will  provide  practical  experience  in  worship 
planning,  worship  leading,  and  use  of  dramatic,  literary,  and  visual  arts.  Stu- 
dents will  have  access  to  an  extensive  collection  of  resources  in  preaching,  wor- 
ship, church  music,  and  Christian  education.  More  information  is  available  by 
contacting  EMS  at  800-368-2665  (toll-free). 
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Junior  high  campers  are  among  the  many  people  who  will  enjoy  Laurelville  this  summer. 


$2.8  million  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  represents  a 
$200,000  or  7 percent  decrease  from  a year 
ago.  MCC  had  budgeted  for  a 5.5  percent 
increase. 

WMSC  leaders 
anticipate  completion 
of  program  packet 

The  devotional  guide/program  packet 
for  1990-91  and  a self-study  commissioned 
by  Mennonite  Church  General  Board  filled 
the  agenda  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  met  recently  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Irene  Bechler,  vice-president,  reported 
progress  on  the  packet,  which  is  a joint 
project  with  Women  in  Mission  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  It 
will  be  available  this  summer.  The  intent 
is  to  distribute  one  to  each  congregation 
this  first  year,  regardless  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  any  type  of  women’s  group. 
Much  of  the  material  will  not  be  dated  and 
should  be  a continuing  resource  for  con- 
gregations. A donation  will  be  suggested  to 
cover  costs  and  mailing,  and  extra  packets 
may  be  purchased.  The  packet  will  contain 
expanded  devotional  guides,  resource  ma- 
terial from  Mennonite  Church  agencies, 
and  how-to  brochures  for  a variety  of 
women’s  groups. 

Executive  secretary  Marian  Hostetler 
and  President  Letha  Froese  led  a discus- 
sion of  the  in-depth  review  questions  asked 
by  General  Board.  A concern  was  raised 
about  the  fragmentation  of  women’s 
groups,  which  results  in  competition  and 
ranking  of  gifts.  The  Executive  Committee 
concluded  that  the  church  needs  a holistic 
model  of  Christian  women,  for  society 
devalues  women  by  keeping  them  in  sep- 
arate spheres  of  nurturing,  intuitive  tasks, 
or,  more  subtly,  by  allowing  them  to  enter 
the  public,  hierarchial,  and  competitive 
world  as  tokens,  playing  another  role  ac- 
cording to  society’s  rules.  Several  models 
were  suggested  for  integrating  women’s 
groups  so  that  all  gifts  can  be  used. 

According  to  Nelda  Glick,  treasurer,  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  were  nearly  the 
same  in  1989  as  in  1988.  WMSC  currently 
takes  in  about  $160,000  each  year  and 
disburses  about  half  to  missions  and  ser- 
vice projects  and  church  agencies.  The 
other  half  goes  toward  operation  and  pub- 
lication costs.  Since  giving  continues  to 
keep  well  ahead  of  expenses,  amounts  have 
been  increased  for  scholarships  and  new 
books  for  missionaries. 

The  1990-91  annual  projects  were  cho- 
sen. Girls  clubs  will  be  encouraged  to  share 
learning  supplies  for  the  homeless  through 
a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  program 
for  children  in  homeless  shelters  and  on 
the  streets  of  Chicago.  Project  funds  con- 
tributed by  women’s  groups  will  be  divided 


between  the  1991  conference  “The  Church 
and  its  Older  People”  and  the  Bible  train- 
ing and  health  programs  carried  out  in 
Benin  by  MBM  missionaries. 


Summer  program 
at  Laurelville  includes 
Canadian  musicians 

Esther  and  George  Wiebe,  composer  and 
conductor  from  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible 
College  in  Winnipeg,  will  lead  Music  Week, 
July  8-14,  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  George  will  direct  one  of 
Esther’s  cantatas,  “That  They  May  Be 
One.”  Other  participants  include  Andrea 
Yoder,  leading  the  children’s  musical,  and 
Gordon  David,  directing  a drama. 

Other  programs  and  leaders  for  the  sum- 
mer are: 

• Junior  I Camp  (ages  8-9),  June  17-23, 
Patty  Helton. 

• Families  with  Developmental^  Dis- 
abled Persons  and  Partner  Families,  June 
24-28,  Duane  Beck,  Nancy  Conrad,  and 
Cheryl  Townsend. 

• Deaf  Persons  and  Families,  June  29- 
July  1,  Belinda  McCleese. 

• Junior  II  Camp  (ages  10-11),  July  8-14, 
John  Sharp. 

• Junior  High  Camp  (ages  12-13),  July 
15-21,  Steve  Heatwole. 

• Mennocycles  90,  July  20-22,  Erwin 
Martin  and  Arnold  and  Maietta  Moshier. 

• Youth  Camp,  July  22-28,  Milton 
Stoltzfus. 

• Single-Parent  Families,  July  29 — Aug. 
3,  Don  Munn  and  Clarice  and  Lawrence 
Kratz. 

• Business  and  Family,  Aug.  2-5,  Henry 
Landes  and  Linn  Mast. 

• Outdoor  Adventure  Camps — base 


camp  (ages  10-12),  Aug.  5-11;  trip  camp 
(ages  13-16),  Aug.  12-18,  Tina  Boshart. 

• Re-Entry  Retreat,  Aug.  10-12,  Dale 
Schumm  and  others. 

• Senior  Adults,  Aug.  26-31,  Katie  Funk 
Wiebe  and  Helen  and  Laban  Peachey. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

VS  unit  closes 
in  Homestead,  Fla., 
after  39  years 

The  Voluntary  Service  unit  in  Home- 
stead, Fla.,  closed  in  April  after  39  years 
of  continuous  service.  Begun  by  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  as  a ministry 
to  migrant  workers,  the  unit  started  a 
congregation — Homestead  Mennonite 
Church — which  today  has  about  50  mem- 
bers. 

Through  the  years  volunteers  were  em- 
ployed in  service  ministries  to  migrants 
and  assisted  the  congregation  in  its  out- 
reach. Volunteers  served  with  Redland 
Christian  Migrant  Association,  Sunrise 
Adult  Services,  and  Neighborhood  Com- 
munity Services. 

The  decision  to  close  the  VS  unit  was 
made  in  consultation  with  the  Homestead 
congregation,  which  no  longer  depends  on 
the  VSers  to  assist  in  congregational  life. 
Eastern  Board  wants  to  release  personnel 
and  finances  to  assist  emerging  churches 
in  other  locations.  VS  director  Bob  Horst 
says  a new  VS  policy  aims  at  opening  units 
for  a four-year  period,  with  an  evaluation 
every  two  years  to  ascertain  any  need  for 
continued  involvement. 

Eastern  Board  currently  has  55  volun- 
teers in  12  units,  which  are  now  called 
“households.” 
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Church-planting  project 
in  Detroit 
gets  underway 

The  first  step  of  a major  plan  to  develop 
a network  of  new  Mennonite  congregations 
by  the  year  2009  in  the  Detroit  area  has 
been  implemented.  The  first  church  plant- 
ing, sponsored  by  Indiana-Michigan  Con- 
ference, is  underway  in  Detroit’s  far  east 
side.  An  average  of  ten  people  attend  a 
Wednesday-evening  Bible  study,  begun 
last  fall  by  local  black  pastors  Sam  Wilson 
and  Rod  Williams. 

Brent  Foster  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  said  Wilson  and  Williams  for  the 
past  year  have  been  connected  to  the 
inter-Mennonite  project  in  the  Detroit 
area.  MBM  is  a sponsor,  along  with  Indi- 
ana-Michigan and  Ohio  conferences  and 
Commission  on  Home  Ministries  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

This  summer,  MBM  hopes  to  coordinate 
a one-week  service  project  in  Detroit  for 
25  youth  as  part  of  Mennonite  Service 
Venture,  a joint  program  of  MBM  and 
CHM. 

Still  being  sought  is  a coordinator  for  the 
Detroit  project,  a person  who  would  help 
implement,  supervise,  and  promote  church 
plantings  and  new  ministries  concerned 
with  community  development,  social  jus- 
tice, and  peace.  Interested  persons  should 
contact  Brent  Foster  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

ASSEMBLY  12:  JULY  24-29 

‘Faith  and  Life’  study 
to  end  with  statement 

The  “Faith  and  Life”  study  process  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference,  under  way 
for  almost  three  years,  will  culminate  with 
a series  of  activities  during  Assembly  12, 
July  24-29,  in  Winnipeg.  The  most  visible 
element  of  the  process,  the  study  book 
Witnessing  to  Christ  in  Today’s  World,  has 
been  distributed  all  over  the  world  and  is 
being  studied  in  some  15  languages  by 
congregations,  small  groups,  and  Sunday 
school  classes. 

The  book  has  found  more  interest  than 
any  previous  MWC  publication.  It  was 
written  by  Helmut  Harder  of  Winnipeg,  in 
consultation  with  the  Faith  and  Life  Commit- 
tee, which  was  appointed  by  MWC  in  1987. 

The  “Faith  and  Life”  study  process 
seeks  to  address  challenges  faced  by  Men- 
nonites  around  the  world  as  they  witness 
to  Christ  in  their  situations.  What  binds 
them  together?  What  are  the  issues  and 
concerns  other  congregations  face?  What 
does  it  mean  to  witness  in  a wide  variety 
of  contexts?  What  implication  does  all  of 
this  have  for  Mennonites?  By  the  time  of 
Assembly  12,  the  Faith  and  Life  Commit- 


tee hopes  to  have  received  responses  from 
study  groups  around  the  world. 

During  the  Assembly  itself,  the  commit- 
tee will  sponsor  a number  of  activities  to 
continue  the  studying,  sharing,  listening, 
and  discerning.  Large-group  discussion 
will  be  offered  in  a setting  called  “The 
Forum.”  Concerns,  stories,  and  issues  can 
be  brought  to  The  Forum,  which  will  be 
open  to  everyone,  each  afternoon  of  the 
Assembly.  A second  emphasis  will  be  a 
“Round  Table,”  a panel  of  seven  for  theo- 
logical reflection  and  discernment.  There 
will  also  be  a Faith  and  Life  listening  post, 
where  Assembly  participants  may  leave 
messages  and  raise  issues  or  share  con- 
cerns in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the 
Mennonite  church  worldwide  and  its  wit- 
ness. Finally,  plans  call  for  a statement  to 
be  written  and  presented  at  the  closing 
worship  service. 

A drafting  committee,  in  consultation 
with  the  MWC  Executive  Committee,  will 
prepare  the  statement,  based  on  the  activ- 
ities during  the  week  and  the  responses  to 
the  study  book.  The  statement  is  intended 
as  an  assessment  rather  than  a confession 
of  faith.  It  should,  in  some  broad  strokes, 
sketch  out  where  Mennonites  are  as  a 
worldwide  body. 

The  study  book  can  still  be  obtained  for 
$4.95  (plus  $1.50  for  shipping)  from  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House  at  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683;  phone  412-887- 
8500. 


Churches  critique 
each  other’s  positions 
on  war  and  peace 

Accustomed  to  battling  over  issues  of 
war  and  peace,  Christian  churches  are 
collaborating  on  rethinking  their  peace  wit- 
ness. Most  U.S.  churches  traditionally 
have  embraced  a “just  war”  position.  More 
recently,  appreciation  is  mounting  for  the 
stand  of  the  historic  peace  churches — 
Friends,  Mennonites,  and  Brethren — for 
whom  peace  is  a central  biblical  motif. 

The  shift,  in  part,  grows  out  of  the 
nuclear  crisis.  But  a newer  driving  force  is 
the  churches’  dialogue  over  “the  apostolic 
character  of  the  church’s  peace  witness” — 
theological  inquiry  over  what  it  means  to 
be  faithful  to  the  tradition  of  the  apostles, 
to  the  early  confessions  of  faith,  and  to  the 
Bible  itself.  Spurring  the  collaboration  are 
the  faith-and-order  units  of  the  National 
and  World  Councils  of  Churches  and  the 
interest  of  many  denominations  in  reas- 
sessing their  own  understanding  of  peace. 

To  probe  more  deeply  the  points  where 
the  churches  agree  and  where  they  differ, 
20  theologians  and  ethicists  from  15  de- 
nominations met  recently  at  Bethany 
Theological  Seminary  in  Oak  Brook,  111.,  to 
discuss  recent  church  documents  on  peace 
and  to  plan  for  a 1991  consultation. 

Cochair  Robert  Leavitt,  president  of  St. 
Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  in  Balti- 


Seitzes  commissioned  for  church  planting.  Martha  Kolb-Wyckoff  (left),  pastor 
of  Taftsville  (Vt.)  Mennonite  Chapel,  leads  a litany  of  commissioning  for  Kath- 
ryn and  Kenneth  Seitz  for  their  new  assignment  in  Burlington,  Vt.  The  couple 
was  commissioned  and  Ken  was  licensed  to  the  ministry  on  May  6 at  Plains 
Mennonite  Church  of  Hatfield,  Pa.  They  began  a church-planting  venture  in 
April  with  Franconia  Conference  to  work  at  building  a Mennonite  presence  in 
the  city  of  40,000  people  not  far  from  the  Canadian  border.  As  the  location  for 
the  University  of  Vermont  and  four  other  colleges,  it  draws  many  young  adults 
to  the  area.  Once  Seitzes  get  settled,  they  will  work  at  building  a core  group  of 
believers  who  will  commit  themselves  to  forming  a congregation. 

The  couple  has  devoted  years  of  service  to  the  church,  starting  in  1959 
with  a three-year  Voluntary  Service  term  in  Texas.  Then  Ken  was  a VS  director 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  seven  years  while  Kass  finished  a degree  at 
Goshen  College  and  taught  in  the  Elkhart,  Ind.,  public  school  system.  In  1977- 
78  they  went  to  Israel,  where  Ken  studied  Hebrew  and  biblical  languages  and 
Kass  taught  English  at  Bethlehem  University.  After  that  they  taught  for  seven 
years  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  then  returned  to  Israel  for  three  years 
with  MBM. — Jim  Bishop 
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more,  said  the  task  is  “to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  ideas  that  have  taken  churches 
along  different  paths — the  peace  churches 
in  one  direction  and  many  other  Protestant 
churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  other  directions.” 

At  the  Oak  Brook  meeting,  the  docu- 
ments under  study  were  the  1989  Ecumen- 
ical Peace  Statement  framed  by  the  his- 
toric peace  churches  and  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  and  the  1983  U.S.  National 
Catholic  Bishops  Peace  Letter.  State- 
ments from  the  United  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, Orthodox,  Lutheran,  Reformed 
Church,  United  Church  of  Christ,  and 
Episcopal  traditions  were  also  reviewed. 

“We  do  not  expect  traditional  differ- 


ences that  have  been  divisive  for  centuries 
to  be  overcome  in  a weekend,”  said  co- 
chair Marlin  Miller,  president-elect  of  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 
“We  are  trying  to  critique  our  differing 
understandings  more  fairly.” 

Jeffrey  Gros,  director  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  observed  that  “we  may  no 
longer  persecute  the  peace  churches  but 
we’ve  not  yet  found  a way  of  adequately 
learning  from  them  and  being  enriched  by 
their  spirituality.” 

Out  of  the  process  of  ecumenical 
“correction”  and  enrichment,  Gros  hopes 
for  the  churches  “to  know  one  another 
better,  to  be  able  to  live  more  closely  with 


one  another,  to  witness  to  the  world  to- 
gether better,  and  to  come  closer  to  the 
unity  that  Christ  desires  in  the  gospel.” 

To  this,  others  at  the  consultation  added 
“the  healing  of  memories,”  identifying  the 
critical  points  at  which  separation  occurred 
in  the  past  and  dealing  with  the  scars  left 
by  the  persecution  of  the  peace  churches 
during  the  Reformation  and  afterward. 

In  addition  to  detailing  directions  for  the 
1991  consultation,  the  group  projected 
plans  for  a book  that  will  trace  how  the 
Bible  has  been  used  in  the  past  on  peace 
and  that  will  address  what  common  con- 
fession requires  today. 


Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Charles  Bauman,  Leola,  Pa. 

Lindsey  Robinson’s  “To  be  an  Ana- 
baptist is  to  be  Evangelical”  (“Hear, 
Hear!”  Apr.  24)  was  very  perceptive  and 
well  written.  I am  thankful  to  God  for 
“convinced”  Anabaptists  like  Lindsey 
Robinson  who  call  us  as  “birthright” 
Anabaptists  to  a restoration  of  our  true 
evangelical  faith  heritage. 


Roy  E.  Hartzler,  Wellman,  Iowa 

The  “Vision  95  at  Midpoint”  news  arti- 
cle (Apr.  17)  reminds  me  of  two  sorry 
Scriptures:  (1)  “The  salt  has  lost  its 
savor”  (Matt.  5:13)  and  (2)  “having  a 
form  of  godliness  but  denying  the  power 
thereof’  (2  Tim.  3:5). 

I feel  that  we  have  been  overly  con- 
cerned with  the  Anabaptist  vision  at  the 
expense  of  an  older  Pentecostal  vision.  I 
believe  that  we  can  find  valuable  help 
through  a re-study  of  the  account  of  that 
early  Pentecost.  No  doubt  you  are  famil- 
iar with  the  Scriptures,  and  remember 
that  the  outpouring  of  power  followed  a 
10-day  prayer  meeting  attended  by  120 
expectant  disciples.  I suggest  we  invite 
12,000  Mennonite  prayer  warriors  to 
focus  on  Vision  95  this  summer.  Let 
prayers  arise  day  and  night  on  behalf  of 
this  kingdom  project.  (Really  it  will  take 
a few  more  summers  to  show  up  what 
God  is  willing  to  do  for  those  who  ear- 
nestly seek  him.) 

I believe  that  lack  of  concerned  prayer 
is  to  blame  for  the  “poor  showing”  Vi- 
sion 95  has  made  to  date.  Likewise,  if  we 
will  “even  from  here  on”  give  this  proj- 
ect prayer  concern,  God  will  honor  our 
prayers  and  “give  the  increase.”  The  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost was  what  the  apostles  needed  to 
enable  them  to  get  started  in  “demon- 


stration of  the  Spirit  and  power.”  Our 
need,  like  theirs,  is  to  meet  the  Spirit  on 
his  conditions.  Like  Peter  said  in  Acts 
5:32,  “We  are  his  witnesses  to  these 
things,  and  so  also  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
whom  God  has  given  to  those  who  obey 
him.” 


Karl  R.  Yoder,  Americus,  Ga. 

In  response  to  “Why  I Willingly  Pay 
My  Taxes”  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Jan.  23),  I 
feel  I must  prayerfully  challenge  the 
author’s  unquestioning  willingness  to  pay 
all  taxes  while  he  in  no  way  addresses 
the  tax  issue  as  it  pertains  to  the  mili- 
tary budget.  In  fact,  the  author’s  own  rea- 
sons for  paying  taxes  are  some  of  the 
same  reasons  I can  no  longer  pay  the 
portion  of  tax  that  finances  the  war  ma- 
chine. 

The  first  point  being  a matter  of  sub- 
mission, the  author  concludes  that  the 
only  time  he  can  refuse  to  obey  the  gov- 
erning authority  is  when  God’s  law  re- 
quires him  to  do  otherwise.  The  law  of 
God  is  that  we  love  God  with  all  our 
heart,  soul,  and  mind,  and  love  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves.  How  can  I love  my 
neighbor  if  I willingly  pay  for  his  mur- 
der? Hitler  was  able  to  do  as  much  evil 
as  he  did  because  so  many  Christians 
submitted  to  human  authority  rather 
than  God’s  authority. 

Second,  it  is  a matter  of  conscience.  I 
willingly  and  conscientiously  give  taxes, 
customs,  fear,  and  honor  to  whom  they 
are  due  (Rom.  14:5-7),  but  only  as  I can 
do  so  with  a clear  conscience  before 
God.  To  willingly  contribute  to  a system 
of  oppression  and  murder  under  any 
nation’s  flag  is  in  conflict  with  what  God 
calls  me  to  do. 

Third,  it  is  a matter  of  integrity.  To 
say  that  our  firstfruits  tithing  goes  to 
God  and  our  taxes  go  to  Caesar  is  to 
miss  the  point  of  what  Jesus  says  in  Mat- 
thew 22:17-21.  Such  an  understanding 
puts  God  and  Caesar  on  equal  footing  as 


though  each  is  due  equal  allegiance.  To 
be  a person  of  integrity,  I must  offer  all 
I have  to  God  first,  including  my  aware- 
ness of  how  my  tax  dollars  are  spent.  I 
cannot  with  integrity  refuse  to  bodily 
take  part  in  killing  another  human  made 
in  God’s  image,  but  be  willing  to  pay 
someone  else  to  do  so. 

Fourth,  it  is  a matter  of  honesty.  I 
don’t  believe  that  refusing  to  pay  for  war 
is  stealing  from  the  government.  Indeed, 
we  pay  for  war  by  stealing  from  the 
poor.  We  have  the  choice  to  either  help 
bring  hope  of  a better  life  to  our  neigh- 
bors with  needed  services,  housing,  and 
education  or  take  part  in  their  oppres- 
sion by  buying  weapons  to  protect  us 
from  them  when  they  tire  of  watching 
their  children  starve  to  death. 

Fifth,  it  is  a matter  of  credibility.  The 
author  pays  all  taxes  because  he  wishes 
not  to  lose  his  credibility  and  Christian 
witness.  Of  what  and  to  whom  are  we 
witnesses?  Are  we  credible  witnesses  to 
Jesus’  presence  in  our  hearts  to  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Central  America, 
such  as  the  priests  and  church  workers 
in  El  Salvador  who  were  murdered  by 
death  squads  trained  and  armed  by  our 
tax  dollars?  I might  be  willing  to  pay  all 
my  taxes  if  Congress  passes  the  Peace 
Tax  Fund  bill  which  would  allow  those 
who  are  conscientious  objectors  to  have 
their  taxes  used  for  nonmilitary  pur- 
poses. But  until  that  opportunity  is  avail- 
able, I will  no  longer  pay  war  taxes,  but 
instead  will  put  that  money  to  use  where 
it  will  nurture  life  and  not  poison  it. 


Mary  Smith,  Hesston,  Kans. 

I wonder  if  we  could  have  some  good 
poetry  in  Gospel  Herald.  I think  there 
are  some  good  poets  among  the  readers. 

Concerning  women  in  leadership:  I 
think  it  is  all  right  for  women  to  teach 
Sunday  school,  but  not  to  be  a pastor. 
Let  the  women  keep  silence  in  the 
churches. 
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Learning  tour  takes  Selfhelp  staff  to  Asia.  Sixteen  people  representing  nine 
North  American  Selfhelp  Crafts  shops  spent  three  weeks  visiting  craftspeople 
and  churches  in  Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines  recently.  Selfhelp,  a 
job-creation  program  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  buys  products  from 
about  150  producer  groups  in  35  countries  and  sells  them  in  North  America. 
The  tour  was  the  eighth  to  be  conducted  by  Selfhelp.  Pictured  is  Arpa  Wedel 
of  the  Et  Cetera  Shop  in  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  watching  a producer  make  dolls  in 
Thailand. 

Tour  participants  commented  many  times  on  the  friendliness  and  hospital- 
ity of  their  hosts.  Fellowship  happened  over  fresh  pineapple  and  feasts  of  rice 
and  chicken,  cooked  over  open  fires.  As  a result  of  the  tour,  participants  now 
understand  the  primitive  conditions  in  which  crafts  are  made.  For  one  memora- 
ble visit  to  an  isolated  village  the  group  endured  a rough,  three-hour  ride  in  the 
back  of  a pickup  truck,  scaling  a mountain.  Tour  members  saw  the  face  of 
Christ  in  many  of  the  craftspeople  they  met.  Despite  being  poor,  group  mem- 
bers observed,  the  peoples’  Christian  faith  goes  hand  in  hand  with  their  work 
to  better  their  communities. 


A peace  witness  at  a nuclear  launch  site  will 
be  held  during  Assembly  12  of  Mennonite 
World  Conference.  It  is  being  organized  by 
Christian  Peacemaker  Teams,  a North  American 
peace  initiative  supported  by  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  denominations.  It  was  formed  in  re- 
sponse to  an  address  by  theologian/activist  Ron 
Sider  at  Assembly  11  in  1984.  “What  is  expected 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  peace 
churches  in  history  will  take  place  next  to  one 
of  the  greatest  concentrations  of  military  might 
in  history,”  says  a CPT  spokesperson.  “The  vast 
nuclear  missile  fields  of  North  Dakota  are  less 
than  a three-hour  drive  south  of  Winnipeg,  Man., 
where  Assembly  12  will  be  held.”  Busses  will 
take  interested  people  from  the  convention  to 
one  of  the  missile  sites,  where  a worship  service 
will  be  conducted.  Some  people  may  remain  for 
an  overnight  vigil. 

Construction  began  on  a new  chapel  for 
Western  Mennonite  School  near  Salem, 
Oreg.,  recently  following  a groundbreaking  cer- 
emony. The  600  people  who  gathered  for  the 
ceremony  included  past  and  present  school  of- 
ficials, church  leaders,  and  representatives  from 
each  of  the  graduating  classes  since  1949.  The 
building,  to  cost  $600,000,  will  include  a sanctu- 
ary, classrooms,  and  offices.  It  will  also  be  used 
regularly  by  Pacific  Coast  Conference  and  West- 
ern Mennonite  Church.  Some  75  percent  of  the 
needed  funds  have  already  been  raised,  and 
volunteer  labor  and  donated  materials  will  help 
keep  the  cost  down.  The  chapel  is  expected  to 
be  completed  next  winter. 

Fifty  people  shared  their  time  and  talents 
in  Winter  Voluntary  Service  this  year  in 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  Tucson,  Ariz.  They  came 
from  eight  northern  states  and  provinces  and 
spent  anywhere  from  one  to  seven  months  in  this 
annual  program,  which  is  operated  by  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  The  24  who  went  to 
Brownsville  taught  English  to  Central  American 
refugees,  built  and  repaired  homes,  worked  at  a 
shelter  for  the  homeless,  served  at  a soup 
kitchen,  and  made  quilts.  The  26  in  Tucson 
repaired  homes,  built  a workshop  and  storage 
building  for  the  VS  home-repair  program,  visited 
people  in  their  homes,  and  served  at  a food  bank, 
day-care  center,  soup  kitchen,  and  shelter  for 
abuse  victims. 

Nearly  30  Mennonites  from  California  par- 
ticipated in  a protest  at  Nevada  Nuclear 
Test  Site  near  Las  Vegas  recently.  They  repre- 
sented several  Southwest  Conference  congrega- 
tions and  were  joined  by  about  80  other 
members  of  historic  peace  churches.  Hosted  by 
Nevada  Desert  Experience,  an  organization 
committed  to  faith-based  resistance  to  nuclear 
weapons,  the  protest  was  part  of  a special  effort 
to  show  that  religious  citizens  oppose  the  ongo- 
ing nuclear  testing  that  occurs  at  the  site.  The 
weekend  experience  culminated  in  acts  of  civil 
disobedience,  following  a Sunday-morning  wor- 
ship service. 

Opponents  of  capital  punishment  marched 
400  miles  from  Florida  to  Georgia,  May  5-19, 
in  a “National  Pilgrimage  for  the  Abolition  of 
the  Death  Penalty.”  Participating  in  the  trek 
from  Florida  State  Prison  in  Starke  to  Martin 
Luther  King  Center  in  Atlanta  were  270  people 
from  34  states.  The  march  was  the  final  act  in 
the  year-long  “Lighting  the  Torch  of  Con- 
science” campaign  sponsored  by  60  religious 
groups,  including  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
U.S. 


Crime  victims  seek  fairness,  not  revenge, 

suggests  a study  published  recently  in  Federal 
Probation,  a professional  journal  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  government.  The  study,  which  com- 
pared burglary  victims  in  Minneapolis  who  par- 
ticipated in  a victim-offender  reconciliation 
program  with  those  who  did  not,  was  conducted 
by  Mark  Umbreit  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. It  confirms  what  the  victim-offender  pro- 
grams, which  were  first  introduced  by 
Mennonites,  have  been  seeing  in  practice  for 
years,  says  Howard  Zehr  of  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  Office  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. 

An  independent  congregation  in  southern 
New  York  officially  joined  the  Mennonite 
Church  recently,  after  a 10-year  relationship 
with  the  local  conference — New  York  State  Fel- 
lowship. The  congregation,  called  The  Jesus 
Church,  made  the  decision  after  months  of  Bible 
study,  prayer,  and  fasting.  Tim  Wright,  who 
began  expressing  the  need  last  fall  for  the 
congregation  to  be  accountable  to  a body  out- 
side of  itself,  is  the  lay  leader. 

A Uruguayan  Mennonite  pastor  lectured  in 
Cuba  on  the  Radical  Reformation  during  a 
recent  10-day  visit  sponsored  by  the  local  Martin 


Luther  King  Memorial  Center  and  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  The  pastor,  Washington 
Brun,  who  is  also  a member  of  International 
Mennonite  Peace  Committee,  taught  a class 
made  up  mostly  of  lay  people  from  a variety  of 
churches.  “For  many  it  was  astonishing  to  learn 
that  Anabaptist  ideas  emerged  in  a context  of 
political  and  social-economic  revolutions,”  he 
said.  “We  Anabaptists  have  a history  and  reflec- 
tion very  pertinent  to  share,  not  only  in  Cuba, 
but  all  of  Latin  America.” 

Ethiopian  Mennonites  are  helping  translate 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Quottu  dialect 

of  the  Oromo  language  in  their  countiy.  They 
are  cooperating  with  two  other  church  groups  in 
the  project,  which  is  expected  to  take  6-8  years. 
The  Quottu-speaking  population  is  estimated  at 
2 million;  98  percent  are  Muslim.  A former 
Ethiopian  Mennonite  leader,  Shamsudin  Abdo, 
himself  from  the  Quottu  people,  has  had  a vision 
for  the  translation  effort  for  many  years.  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  agreed  to 
channel  funds  designated  for  the  project. 

A former  dictator  living  in  the  home  of  a 
Christian  family  who  suffered  under  his 
rule?  That’s  right,  says  an  American  Mennonite 
pastor  who  visited  the  home  of  Pastor  Uwe 
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Holmer  recently.  Holmer  gave  Erich  Honecker 
and  his  wife  shelter  when  they  had  nowhere  else 
to  go  (see  “Items  and  Comments,”  Mar.  6). 
Lewis  Overholt,  a pastor  in  Georgia  and  pre- 
viously in  West  Berlin,  interviewed  the  19-year- 
old  son.  He  told  about  the  frustrations  and 
persecution  of  living  as  a Christian  under  an 
atheistic  dictatorship.  “I  sensed  no  spirit  of 
bitterness  or  revenge,  though,”  said  Overholt. 
Honecker,  who  was  swept  from  power  last  fall 
by  the  pro-democracy  campaign,  is  terminally  ill 
with  cancer. 

A Hesston,  Kans.,  pastor  participated  in  an 
evangelistic  mission  to  Eastern  Europe  re- 
cently. Herb  Minnich,  of  Hesston  Inter-Menno- 
nite  Fellowship,  joined  50  others  in  preaching 
and  distributing  Bibles  and  tracts  on  the  streets 
and  in  the  churches  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Romania.  The  mission  was  sponsored  by  a group 
called  Eastern  European  Outreach.  “Spiritual 
harvest  time  has  come”  to  that  changing  part  of 
Europe,  says  Minnich. 

A Messianic  Jewish  church  has  been 
planted  in  Haifa,  Israel,  with  the  help  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  Garry  and 
Ruth  Denlinger.  It  is  in  the  fast-growing  north- 
ern suburbs  and  meets  in  apartments  until  a 
meeting  place  can  be  found.  The  new  church 
was  started  by  Bethesda  Messianic  Assembly, 
where  Denlingers  are  leaders.  Messianic  Jews 
believe  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  but  have  purposely 
retained  their  Jewish  identity. 


Nearly  500  singers  participated  in  the  Men- 
nonite Junior  High  Music  Festival  on  May  4 

in  Lancaster,  Pa.  They  came  from  13  schools, 
mostly  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  16th  annual 
event,  which  was  held  at  Lancaster  Mennonite 
High  School.  The  singers  rehearsed  all  day  and 
then  gave  a public  concert.  Choirs  from  each  of 
the  schools  performed  one  number  and  then 
combined  for  nine  numbers  under  the  direction 
of  guest  conductor  Karen  Moshier  Shenk.  A 
church  musician  from  Scottdale,  Pa.,  she  was 
also  the  guest  conductor  three  years  ago. 

Six  persons  participated  in  Church  Planters 
Career  Discernment  Days  recently  in  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  They  represented  six  conferences/dis- 
tricts in  the  Mennonite  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  churches.  Three  of  them  are  cur- 
rently students  at  Associated  Mennonite  Bibli- 
cal Seminaries.  The  event  helps  people 
determine  whether  they  have  the  qualities 
needed  for  church  planting,  said  Noel  Santiago 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  “It  also  helps 
us  identify  potential  church  planters  as  soon  as 
possible  and  any  further  training  they  may 
need.”  Similar  events  were  held  earlier  in 
Hesston,  Kans.,  and  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Chicago  Mennonite  Learning  Center  will 
reopen  this  fall  at  its  original  site — Lawndale 
Mennonite  Church  in  the  southwestern  section 
of  the  city.  The  elementary  school  started  at  that 
church  in  1981  and  then  moved  to  a larger  facility 
three  years  later.  But  the  school  had  to  leave 


that  building  and  was  forced  to  close  temporar- 
ily. The  school  serves  10  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions— six  Hispanic,  three  black,  and  one 
white — in  mostly  low-income  neighborhoods  of 
southside  Chicago.  Many  of  the  students  need 
financial  assistance.  The  school  is  currently 
seeking  a principal.  Meanwhile,  Pauline  Kennel 
is  the  interim  administrator. 

About  70  percent  of  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity are  reading  “some  or  most”  of  the 
“Together”  paper.  And  over  one-third  of  them 
are  not  churchgoers — the  target  audience  of  the 
bimonthly  periodical  that  is  mailed  to  every 
home  in  the  area  by  sponsoring  congregations. 
These  two  figures  are  the  result  of  a recent 
telephone  poll  conducted  by  Together  editor 
Eugene  Souder  in  his  own  community  of  Grot- 
toes, Va.  The  paper,  which  is  published  by 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  is  now  mailed  to 
over  250,000  homes  in  19  states  and  provinces. 
It  appears  in  over  75  different  versions  that  are 
prepared  by  Souder  and  the  local  sponsors. 

Cornerstone  Mennonite  Fellowship  of 
Broadway,  Va.,  will  open  its  own  elemen- 
tary school  this  fall.  Called  Cornerstone  Chris- 
tian School,  it  will  offer  grades  K-3.  A year  ago 
the  congregation  opened  a Bible  training  school 
for  adults.  The  congregation,  which  was  estab- 
lished only  four  years  ago,  currently  has  over  300 
members.  Gerald  Martin  is  the  founding  pastor. 

A Mennonite  seminary  has  been  established 
in  Colombia’s  capital  city  of  Bogota.  Called 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  it  has  43  students 
working  toward  a degree  in  theology  or  a certif- 
icate in  theology.  All  the  classes  are  held  in  the 
evening.  The  seminary’s  director  and  principal 
instructor  is  Robert  “Jack”  Suderman,  a Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  missionary. 

Spiritual  Life  Fellowship  of  Talmage,  Pa., 
celebrated  its  first  anniversary  recently.  Its 
membership  is  now  43.  “Thank  the  Lord  for  the 
gifts  he  has  sent  us,”  said  David  Burkholder,  the 
founding  pastor.  Members  are  engaged  in  dis- 
cipling  others,  in  a street  ministry,  and  in  per- 
sonal evangelism.  The  congregation  meets  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  Carpenter  Mennonite 
Church. 

Manhattan  Mennonite  Fellowship  in  New 
York  City  was  officially  organized  on  Easter 
Sunday  when  12  people  became  charter  mem- 
bers. “It  marks  the  coming  of  age  of  a congre- 
gation that  was  born  in  1983,”  said  John  Rempel, 
who  has  been  the  pastor  since  last  fall.  He  noted 
that  the  Manhattan  church  is  the  result  of  efforts 
since  1970  to  “develop  an  ongoing  spiritual 
community  for  Mennonites  coming  from  tradi- 
tional settings  to  New  York.”  The  congregation 
meets  on  Sunday  at  5 p.m.  and  Wednesday  at  7 
p.m. 

New  appointments: 

•Bill  Hawk , dean  of  academic  affairs, 
Bluffton  College,  starting  in  July.  He  succeeds 
interim  dean  Burton  Yost,  who  will  return  to  his 
teaching  post  at  Bluffton.  Hawk  currently  lives 
in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  where  he  was  an  adminis- 
trator at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  a 
visiting  professor  at  three  other  schools  before 
entering  law  school  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University  last  fall.  Previously  he  was  a philos- 
ophy professor  at  St.  Mary’s  College  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  1978-87.  He  has  a master’s  degree 
from  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  and  a doc- 
torate from  Vanderbilt  University.  Bluffton  is  a 
General  Conference  Mennonite  school;  Hawk,  a 
graduate  of  Bluffton,  is  a member  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church. 

•Lois  Gugel,  editor,  Challenge,  the  monthly 
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Kansans  collect  pennies  for  MCC.  The  “Penny  Challenge,”  a first-time  event 
for  the  Mid-Kansas  Relief  Sale  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  proved  that 
every  gift  makes  a difference.  It  began  several  months  before  the  sale  when 
churches  set  out  big  plastic  jugs  to  collect  the  pennies  which  children  and 
adults  donated  each  week  from  their  pocket  change.  Bulletin  announcements 
told  what  pennies  could  do,  like  “5  pennies  will  buy  enough  sugar  and  salt  for 
a rehydration  solution  to  save  one  child  from  death  at  a Nigerian  health  clinic.” 
The  collection  expanded  as  some  salegoers  added  50-  and  100-dollar  rolls  of 
pennies  to  the  pile  of  coppers  in  the  farm  truck  at  the  Kansas  State  Fair- 
grounds, where  the  sale  took  place.  When  the  pennies  were  counted,  they  to- 
taled $20,000. 

Other  unique  contributions  this  year  were  a tornado-damaged  quilt  which 
Hesston  Decorating  Center  had  displayed  before  the  March  tornado  destroyed 
its  store  building.  A former  Hesston  resident  paid  $225  for  it  at  the  auction. 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  brought  its  bus  to  use  as  the  information  center  of 
the  sale.  Many  of  the  same  people  who  had  volunteered  time  at  the  tornado 
sites  also  served  as  pricers,  auctioneers,  cookie  makers,  waiters,  and  interpret- 
ers of  what  giving  “in  the  name  of  Christ”  means. — Susan  Balzer 


Marking  200  years.  Over  250  peo- 
ple from  near  and  far  helped  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of 
Martinsburg  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
recently.  The  speaker  at  a special  an- 
niversary service  was  Goshen  College 
president  Victor  Stoltzfus,  who  grew 
up  in  the  congregation.  He  spoke  on 
“Renewal  Through  Heritage.” 


publication  of  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference,  start- 
ing in  June.  She  succeeds  Clarence  Sutter,  who 
is  an  interim  pastor  in  Nebraska.  Gugel,  who 
lives  in  Kalona,  Iowa,  is  an  elementary  teacher 
in  the  Mid-Prairie  Community  Schools.  She  has 
served  as  editor  of  the  Kalona- Wellman  edition 
of  the  bimonthly  Together  evangelistic  tabloid. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•James  Roynort  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
West  Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  on  May  6.  He  has  been  the  congregation’s 
pastor  since  July  1988. 

• William  Moore  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
West  Union  Mennonite  Church,  Rexville,  N.Y., 
in  March.  He  was  licensed  in  1988. 

• Eddie  Graber  was  licensed  as  a minister-in- 
training  at  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Odon, 
Ind.,  on  May  6.  He  serves  under  Pastor  Melvin 
Paulus. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

• Charles  and  Ruth  Shenk  returned  from 
Japan  in  May  for  a nine-month  North  American 
assignment.  They  are  longtime  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers  who  assist  the  scat- 
tered Mennonite  congregations  in  the  Tokyo 
area.  Their  address  is  6235  Main  St.,  East 
Petersburg,  PA  17520. 

•Delbert  and  Frieda  Erb  returned  from  Ar- 
gentina in  April  for  a four-month  North  Ameri- 
can assignment.  They  are  MBM  missionaries 
who  assist  Argentine  Mennonite  Church  with 
leadership  training  and  other  work.  Their  ad- 
dress is  c/o  Alta  Erb,  12  Park  Ave.,  Scottdale, 
PA  15683. 

• Mike  Garde  came  from  Ireland  in  April  for 
a three-month  North  American  assignment.  Ap- 
pointed jointly  by  MBM  and  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  he  is  one  of  the  founders  of  Men- 
nonite ministries  in  Ireland,  his  native  country. 
His  address  is  c/o  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515. 

Coming  events: 

• Celebration  of  Conscience  Conference,  Aug. 
3-5,  at  Bryn  Mawr  (Pa.)  College.  This  ecumenical 
peace  event  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Burke-Wadsworth  Act,  which  approved  civilian- 
operated  alternative  service  for  conscientious 


objectors  to  war  in  the  United  States.  The  seven 
sponsors  of  the  celebration  include  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  National  Interreligious 
Service  Board  for  Conscientious  Objectors.  The 
speakers  include  longtime  American  peace  ac- 
tivist Dave  Dellinger  and  West  German  peace 
leader  Eva  Michels.  Also  planned  is  a concert 
by  folk  singer  Holly  Near  and  a variety  of  forums, 
workshops,  exhibits,  and  awards.  More  informa- 
tion from  NISBCO  at  Suite  750,  1601  Connect- 
icut Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20009;  phone 
202-483-4510. 

• 25th  Anniversary  Celebration,  July  6-7,  at 
Bethany  Birches  Camp,  Plymouth,  Vt.  It  will 
include  the  annual  chicken  barbecue  and  the 
sharing  of  memories  past  and  hopes  for  the 
future.  All  friends  and  former  staff  are  invited. 
More  information  from  Steve  Moyer  at  Box  5, 
Plymouth,  VT  05056;  phone  802-672-5233. 

• 50th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Aug.  4-5,  at 
Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church,  Conneaut  Lake, 
Pa.  It  will  include  the  dedication  of  a new 
fellowship  hall.  More  information  from  Nelson 
Martin  at  R.  4,  Box  598,  Meadville,  PA  16335; 
phone  814-724-2907. 

• Reesor  Family  Reunion,  June  30,  at  Mark- 
ham (Ont.)  Fair  Grounds.  This  is  a once-a-de- 
cade  gathering  for  the  descendants  of  Peter 
Rieser,  who  emigrated  from  Switzerland  in  1739. 
His  son,  Christian  Reesor,  moved  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Ontario  in  1804.  More  information  from 
“Reesor  Family  in  Canada”  at  Box  1804,  Locust 
Hill,  ON  L0H  1J0;  phone  416-294-0650. 

New  resources: 

•Booklet  on  inviting  friends  to  church  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  It  is  part  of  an 
interfaith  evangelistic  effort  coordinated  by  Re- 
ligion in  American  Life  that  encourages  church 
members  to  “Invite  a Friend”  to  church.  The 
42-page  booklet,  entitled  Called  to  be  Friends, 
outlines  a plan  to  prepare  congregations  to  invite 
visitors.  It  is  available  for  $4  (in  Canada  $5)  plus 


Editor  visits  Iowa  church.  Gospel 
Herald  editor  Daniel  Hertzler  visited 
Cedar  Community  Mennonite  Church 
in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  recently.  Waterloo 
is  a twin  city  of  Cedar  Falls,  which  is 
a college  town,  with  Northern  Iowa 
University.  Waterloo  is  an  industrial 
town,  with  a John  Deere  factory. 
Terry  Rediger  is  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation, which  belongs  to  both  Iowa- 
Nebraska  Conference  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  and  Central  District  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church. 


$1  for  shipping/handling  from  MBM  at  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

• Booklets  on  Heisey-Longacre  study  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  They  grow  out  of 
the  two-year  Mennonite  International  Study 
Project  conducted  by  Nancy  Heisey  and  Paul 
Longacre  for  MBM  and  four  other  agencies.  One 
is  the  75-page  final  report,  and  the  other  is  a 
44-page  compilation  of  nine  articles  that  Heisey 
and  Longacre  wrote  for  Gospel  Herald.  The 
former  is  available  for  $3  and  the  latter  for  $2 
from  MBM  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Church  relations  director,  Goshen  College. 
This  is  a half-time  position.  The  person  serves 
as  liaison  to  the  church,  represents  the  college 
at  church  meetings,  and  coordinates  such  activ- 
ities as  the  Ministry  Inquiry  Program  and  the 
Conference  Advisory  Board.  Required  are  a B.A. 
degree  and  communication/interpersonal  skills. 
Pastoral  experience  is  desirable.  Send  resume 
to  Lois  Bare  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Product  development  manager,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid.  Requirements  include  a bachelor’s 
degree  with  a major  in  business,  mathematics, 
or  related  field;  experience  in  management;  and 
skills  in  project  management.  Contact  the  Per- 
sonnel Office  at  MMA,  Box  483,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-533-9511. 

• Truck  drivers/canner  operators,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  These  are  two-year  volun- 
tary service  assignments.  Needed  are  three  peo- 
ple who  are  at  least  21  years  old,  have  licenses 
to  drive  semi-trucks,  are  team  workers,  have 
physical  stamina,  and  possess  relational  skills. 
Contact  Mark  Sprunger  at  MCC,  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 

•Administrator,  New  Danville  Mennonite 
School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  starting  in  June.  A 
master’s  degree  is  preferred.  The  school  has  220 
students  in  grades  K-8.  Contact  Don  Hess  at  the 
school,  393  Long  Ln.,  Lancaster,  PA  17603; 
phone  717-464-4506. 

• Voluntary  service  workers,  Camp  Luz,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio.  Needed  are  people  to  help  with 
cleaning,  maintenance,  food  service,  and  clerical 
work.  Contact  the  camp  at  152  Kidron  Rd., 
Orrville,  OH  44667;  phone  216-683-1246. 

• Cooks,  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.  Needed 
are  full-  and  part-time  people.  Contact  the  camp 
at  957  Camp  Hebron  Rd.,  Halifax,  PA  17032; 
phone  717-896-3441. 

Change  of  address:  Larry  and  Sharon  Rohrer 
from  Lima,  Ohio,  to  66  N.  Cross  St.,  Columbiana, 
OH  44408.  Wilbert  Lind  from  Brockton,  Mass., 
to  1001  W.  Oregon  Rd.,  Lititz,  PA  17543. 


New  members 


Bancroft,  Toledo,  Ohio:  Ruth  Reed  by  bap- 
tism, and  Dean  Bade  by  confession  of  faith. 

First  Mennonite,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Missy 
Buerge,  Sheila  Plank,  and  Sarah  Sprunger. 

Hesston,  Kans.:  Don  and  Rosemary  Knak, 
Krista  and  Lana  Nilsen,  and  Dorcas  Omondi. 

Locust  Grove,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.:  Pam 
Pagels,  Jayne  Oswald,  Nicole  Fisher,  Kristi 
Miller,  Joshua  Eichorn,  Mark  Eichom,  Daniel 
Eichorn,  and  Rachel  Eichorn  by  baptism,  and 
Inez  Morlewski  by  confession  of  faith. 

Morgantown,  W.Va.:  Marguerite  Bostonia, 
Sara  Bostonia,  June  Kennedy,  Ralph  Kennedy, 
Ed  Pill,  Lenora  Pill,  Tom  Reid,  Margaret  Ann 
Rosenecker,  and  Rachel  Tice. 

North  Goshen,  Ind.:  Dwayne  Eash,  Mark 
Gingerich,  Philip  Friesen,  Brad  Weirich,  and 
Neal  Yoder. 

Portland,  Oreg.:  Thaddeus  Hostetler,  Trev- 
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or  Hostetler,  Jae  Kauffman,  Greg  Lind,  and 
Jennifer  Stauffer. 

St.  Jacobs,  Ont.:  Matthew  Fretz,  Steven 
Roth,  Andrew  Toews,  Jonathan  Fretz,  Steve 
Mohr,  Joe  Van  Der  Veen,  and  Nancy  Frey. 

Walnut  Hill,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Lori  Janette 
Mast,  Jacqueline  Anna  Marie  Miller,  Jeffrey 
Miller,  Kevin  Miller,  Sonya  Renee  Slabaugh, 
Rosetta  Mae  Stoltzfus,  and  Cheshire  Ray 
Tharpe. 

Zion,  Broadway,  Va.:  Lori  Mast  and  Julie 
Roes. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Beachy,  Daniel  and  Tina  (Ginder),  Philippi, 
W.Va.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Hannah  Eliz- 
abeth, Apr.  18. 

Bishop,  J.  Eric  and  Linda  (Hostetler),  Sou- 
derton,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Angela 
Kay,  May  8. 

Bolton,  John  and  Susan  (Calderwood),  Glen- 
side,  Pa.,  first  child,  Samuel  Garrison,  Apr.  7. 

Brandenberger,  James  and  Sharon  (Miller), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Brantz  James,  May  4. 

Brenneman,  David  and  Naomi  (Souders), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  child,  Rachel  Anne,  Mar.  3. 

Cressman,  Eric  and  Joyce,  Lakeville,  Mass., 
second  daughter,  Colleen  Lucille,  Apr.  18. 

Doll,  Rich  and  Elaine  (Kurtz),  Canton,  Ohio, 
sixth  child,  third  son,  Nicholas  Donald,  May  7. 

Earle,  Thomas  and  Monica  (Carden),  Kouts, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Brittany  Jean, 
Apr.  26. 

Garber,  Jay  and  Jodi  (Brubaker),  Elizabeth- 


town, Pa.,  second  daughter,  Jenna  Renae,  Feb. 
16. 

Good,  Jeff  and  Kendra  (Kemmer),  Fisher,  111., 
first  child,  Laura  Marie,  May  5. 

Graber,  Jay  and  Grace  (Nice),  Elkhart,  Ind., 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Stacey  Darlene, 
Mar.  20. 

Graber,  Millard  and  Sheila  (Koch),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  David  Lynn,  May 
7. 

Grimm,  Keith  and  Michele  (Schrock),  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kyle 
Adam,  May  1. 

Hammond,  Roy  and  Kathryn  (Dodson),  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  David 
Roy,  Apr.  27. 

Harms,  Douglas  and  Dawn  (Yoder),  Whites- 
burg,  Ky.,  second  son,  Christopher  David,  Nov. 
28. 

Hartzler,  Charles  and  Kathy  (Schrock),  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  second  son,  Brett  Landon,  Nov. 
30. 

Head,  Robert  and  Karen  (Mishler),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Natalie  Rae, 
Nov.  29. 

Holman,  Leonard  and  Kathy  (Cullar),  Board- 
man,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  James  Leon- 
ard, Apr.  16. 

Hoover,  Ed  and  Marg  (Stuart),  Stouffville, 
Ont.,  first  child,  David  Edwin,  Mar.  6. 

Hoover,  Steve  and  Darcie  (Adrian),  Stouff- 
ville, Ont.,  first  child,  Danielle  Robyn,  Mar.  22. 

Hume,  Steve  and  Janet  (Hoover),  Stouffville, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Todd  Robert,  Apr.  24. 

King,  Barry  and  Susan  (Drescher),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Aaron  Elliott,  May  2. 

Landis,  Ernest  and  Fern  (Reinford),  Mt. 
Pleasant  Mills,  Pa.,  second  son,  Braden  Austin, 
May  1. 

Lingenhoel,  Eugene  and  Michelle  (Kuntz), 
East  Canton,  Ohio,  first  child,  Ashley  Joy,  Apr. 
11. 


Love,  Robert  and  Rose  (Lehman),  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Ra- 
chel Marie,  Apr.  16. 

Martin,  Tom  and  Louisa  (Weber),  Middle- 
burg,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rachel 
Weber,  Jan.  7. 

Miller,  Eldon  and  LaRie  (Whitehead),  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  fourth  son,  Blaine,  Jan.  12. 

Owsley,  James  and  Teresa  (Bontrager), 
Colon,  Mich.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Patri- 
cia Jane,  Apr.  24. 

Reimer,  Roger  and  Carmen  (Georing),  Canby, 
Oreg.,  second  daughter,  Roxanne  Claire,  May  3. 

Reinford,  Jim  and  Lynette  (Bolton),  McAli- 
sterville,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Quentin 
James,  Apr.  9. 

Reno,  Doyle  E.  and  Patricia  (Hackman),  Des 
Allemands,  La.,  second  child,  first  son,  Ryan 
Eldon,  Dec.  21. 

Ryan,  Pat  and  Rhoda  Kay  (Yutzy),  Gobels, 
Mich.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joseph  Thomas, 
Mar.  9. 

Sherer,  Joseph  M.  and  Mary  Lou  (Miller), 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  first  and  second  children,  Alli- 
son Renae  and  Melanie  Christine,  Apr.  5. 

Weaver,  Becky,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  first  child, 
Brittaney  Jenesin,  Dec.  7. 

Yoder,  Scot  and  Karen  (Krabill),  New  Paris, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Katelyn  Joy, 
Mar.  24. 

Young,  Honor  and  Irene  (Hofstetter),  West 
Salem,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Ra- 
chel Ann,  Apr.  30. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald  ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Musselman-Wood.  Larry  Musselman  and 
Sarah  Wood,  both  of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  St.  Jacobs 
cong.,  by  Sue  C.  Steiner,  May  5. 

Powell-King.  David  Powell  and  Krista  King, 
both  of  Richmond,  Va.,  First  Mennonite  cong., 
by  Wayne  Speigle,  May  5. 

Woodward-Weaver.  Steve  Woodward  and 
Bonnie  Weaver,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Commu- 
nion cong.,  by  Michael  Lechlitner,  May  12. 

Zehr-Mahabir.  Stan  Zehr  and  Jennifer  Ma- 
habir,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Communion  cong., 
by  Charles  Buller,  Mar.  3. 


Obituaries 


Beck,  Gilbert  A.,  son  of  Nelson  H.  and 
Elnora  (Augsburger)  Beck,  was  born  at  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Nov.  13,  1930;  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  Waldron,  Mich.,  Apr.  21,  1990;  aged  59.  On 
May  31,  1952,  he  was  married  to  Joanne  E. 
Hartman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(John  N.  and  Joseph  A.),  one  grandson,  one 
brother  (Gaylord),  and  one  sister  (Treva  Hel- 
vought).  He  was  a member  of  Inlet  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Lockport 
Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  24,  in  charge  of 
Homer  E.  Yutzy  and  Walter  Stuckey;  interment 
in  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Frey,  Harry  C.,  son  of  Alvin  and  Fanny 
(Miller)  Frey,  was  born  in  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Sept.  28,  1907;  died  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Apr.  24, 
1990;  aged  82.  On  May  8,  1932,  he  was  married 
to  Hettie  Brenneman,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 daughters  (Rita  Beyeler  and  Janet 
Showalter),  5 grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Fern 
Miller,  Mable  Bontrager,  and  Phyllis),  and  2 
brothers  (Floyd  and  Rollin).  He  was  preceded 


South  Africans  visit  Hesston  College.  Ursula  and  Stanley  Green,  originally  from 
South  Africa,  recently  spent  a week  at  Hesston  College,  where  Stanley  served 
as  “pastor  in  residence.”  They  are  shown  here  viewing  a South  African  woodcut 
in  the  Hesston  College  Gallery.  The  print  is  part  of  a joint  Hesston  and  Bethel 
College  collection  of  works  by  South  African  artists.  Greens  spoke  in  numerous 
classes,  at  chapel,  and  to  local  schoolchildren.  Stanley,  who  is  studying  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  is  also  pastor  of  Faith  Mennonite 
Church  in  nearby  Downey.  Greens  originally  became  acquainted  with  Menno- 
nites  through  Mennonite  Central  Committee  volunteers  in  Africa. 
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in  death  by  one  brother  and  one  sister.  He  was 
a member  of  Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  East  Union  Men- 
nonite Church,  in  charge  of  Henry  M.  Yoder  and 
J.  John  J.  Miller;  interment  in  East  Union 
Cemetery. 

Grove,  John  D.,  son  of  Jacob  L.  and  Frances 
(Diller)  Grove,  was  born  May  15,  1902;  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  Markham,  Ont.,  Apr. 
26,  1990;  aged  88.  He  was  married  to  Ada 
Hoover,  who  died  Nov.  15,  1980.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (Paul,  Joseph,  and  Lome),  2 daughters 
(Frances  and  Ruth  Fockler),  6 grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Aaron  and 
Thomas).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 broth- 
ers (Ezra  and  Levi).  On  Dec.  17,  1951,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  for  Wideman  Mennonite 
Church.  He  was  a member  of  Wideman  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  a memorial  service  was  held 
on  Apr.  28,  in  charge  of  Lawrence  Burkholder, 
Bob  Wideman,  and  Dale  Schumm;  interment  in 
Wideman  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Keim,  Gladys  Finkbiner  Koons,  daughter 
of  William  and  Lizzie  Koons,  was  born  at  Dan- 
ville, 111.,  May  12,  1903;  died  at  St.  Joseph 
Medical  Center,  Bloomington,  111.,  May  7,  1990; 
aged  87.  On  May  19,  1923,  she  was  married  to 
Charles  Finkbiner,  who  died  Mar.  9,  1977.  On 
Sept.  2,  1982,  she  was  married  to  Menno  Keim, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Wil- 
liam W.  Finkbiner),  one  daughter  (Jeanne  M. 
Lauher),  one  stepson  (Russell  Keim),  2 step- 
daughters (Wilhelmine  Quanstrom  and  Marilyn 
Knuth),  4 grandchildren,  11  stepgrandchildren, 
7 great-grandchildren,  and  7 step-great-grand- 
children.  She  attended  Hopedale  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Eastview 
Christian  Church  on  May  10,  in  charge  of  Gary 
York  and  Jim  Smith;  interment  in  Park  Hill 
Cemetery. 

Martin,  Elnora,  daughter  of  Richard  and 
Beatrice  (Hochstetler)  Martin,  was  born  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  9,  1959;  was  found  murdered 
at  her  apartment  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  6,  1990; 
aged  30.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  grandparents 
(Ralph  and  Mary  Martin),  one  brother  (Charles), 
and  2 sisters  (Anita  King  and  Sherri  Martin). 
She  attended  Communion  Fellowship.  Funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  9,  in  charge  of 
Michael  D.  Lechlitner  and  Stephen  L.  Chupp; 
interment  in  Lutheran  Cemetery,  Benton,  Ind. 

Penny,  Irene  Olive  Mason,  daughter  of 
Walter  and  Jessie  (Stair),  was  born  in  Ray 
County,  Mo.,  Aug.  28,  1910;  died  of  cancer  at 
Garden  City,  Mo.,  May  1,  1990;  aged  79.  On  May 
20,  1938,  she  was  married  to  Orville  C.  Penny, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Edwin 
Penny),  one  daughter  (Judy  Coon),  4 grandchil- 
dren, and  one  brother  (John  Mason).  She  was 
an  associate  member  of  Sycamore  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  May  4,  in  charge  of  Dennis  Ernest  and  Scott 
Schmidtke;  interment  in  New  Hope  Cemetery. 

Reber,  Sarah  Edna  Hostetler,  daughter  of 
David  and  Alice  (Kenagy)  Hostetler,  was  born 
in  East  Lynn,  Mo.,  Oct.  12,  1894;  died  at  Mead- 
ows, 111.,  Mar.  30, 1990;  aged  95.  On  Apr.  18, 1926, 
she  was  married  to  Joseph  Reber,  who  died  on 
Dec.  14,  1962.  Surviving  are  one  stepson  (Jo- 
seph), one  daughter  (Alice  Swift),  4 step-daugh- 
ters (Mary  Zoss,  Anna  Zoss,  Lydia  Hostetler, 
and  Katie  Ulrich),  23  stepgrandchildren,  several 
step-great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Herman, 
Amos,  and  Dan  Hostetler),  and  2 sisters  (Viola 
Schultz  and  Lydia  Ann  Ulrich).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  3 stepsons,  2 brothers,  and  3 
stepgrandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  Mt. 
Hermon  A.M.  Church,  Shelbyville,  111.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Mennonite  Church  of 
Normal,  111.,  in  charge  of  Steve  Ulrich  and 
Christy  Christner;  interment  in  Mt.  Hermon 
A.M.  Church  Cemetery. 

Replogle,  Helen  Delp,  daughter  of  Enos 


Delp,  was  born  May  22,  1944;  died  at  Grandview 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1990;  aged  45. 
On  Dec.  27,  1969,  she  was  married  to  John 
Replogle,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Jon  Neal),  one  brother  (Arlen  R.  Delp),  and 
one  sister  (Ruth  R.  Delp).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Salford  Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  13, 
in  charge  of  Kirk  Hanger  and  Clayton  Swartz- 
entruber;  interment  at  Methacton  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Rush,  Howard  W.,  son  of  J.  Paul  and  Bar- 
bara Rush,  was  born  in  Bedminster  Twp.,  Pa., 
Dec.  16,  1925;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Lower 
Bucks  Hospital,  Feb.  28,  1990;  aged  64.  On  Aug. 
15,  1953,  he  was  married  to  Kathryn  Rice,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Sharon 
Owens  and  Eunice  Day),  3 sons  (Michael,  Ste- 
phen, and  Philip),  5 grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Wilmer,  Elwood,  and  Nelson),  and  3 sisters 
(Elsie  Godshalk,  Molly  Overholt,  and  Addie 
Gehman).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Deep 
Run  East  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  3,  in 
charge  of  William  Tilghman  and  John  Ehst; 
interment  in  Deep  Run  East  Cemetery. 

Shirk,  Emma  C.  Smith,  daughter  of  Perry 
and  Susanna  (Brenneman)  Smith,  was  born  in 
Elida,  Ohio,  Oct.  15,  1906;  died  of  leukemia 
complications,  Apr.  27,  1990;  aged  83.  On  Nov. 
27,  1940,  she  was  married  to  Leroy  B.  Shirk,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Helen 
Gascho,  Ruth  Nisly,  and  Shirley  Ebersole),  3 
stepsons  (Warren,  Mervin,  and  Leroy,  Jr.),  one 
stepdaughter  (Esther  Swartzentruber),  10 
grandchildren,  21  stepgrandchildren,  51  step- 
great-grandchildren,  7 great-great-step-grand- 
children,  one  brother  (Norman  Smith),  and  2 
sisters  (Clara  Dangler  and  Ruth  Kraus).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  (Nelson  and 
Arthur),  one  sister  (Esther  Burkholder),  one 
stepson  (Chester),  and  one  stepgranddaughter. 
She  was  a member  of  Rehrersburg  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  1;  interment  in  Weaverland  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Smoker,  Anna  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Z. 
and  Barbara  (Keener)  Smoker,  was  born  in 
Salisbury  Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  30,  1930;  died  at  her 
home  in  Gordonville,  Pa.,  Apr.  9,  1990;  aged  59. 
Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Aaron  E.  and  John  N.) 
and  one  sister  (Marian  B.  Stoltzfus).  She  was  a 
member  of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  12,  in 
charge  of  Rick  Umble  and  Phil  Freed;  interment 
in  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Stuckey,  Loren  L.,  son  of  Elmer  and  Clara 
(Short)  Stuckey,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Jan.  27,  1923;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  May  1,  1990;  aged  67.  On  Apr.  5, 
1945,  he  was  married  to  Rutheda  Grieser,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Gary,  Dean, 
Allen,  Andy,  and  Phil),  one  daughter  (Glenda 
Nofziger),  12  grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Valeria  Wyse  and  Marcella  Frey).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 sisters.  He  was  a member 
of  Lockport  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  5,  in  charge  of  Allen 
Rutter,  Jim  Groeneweg,  Walter  Stuckey,  and 
Vincent  Frey;  interment  in  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Sadie  Marner  Yoder, 
daughter  of  Jacob  K.  and  Katie  (Swartzen- 
truber) Yoder,  was  born  in  Iowa  Co.,  Iowa,  Oct. 
2,  1898;  died  at  Parkview  Manor,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
Apr.  26,  1990;  aged  91.  On  Jan.  2,  1921,  she  was 
married  to  Vernon  Marner,  who  died  June  16, 
1978.  On  June  5,  1979,  she  was  married  to  Urie 
Swartzendruber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Kenneth),  3 daughters  (Ruth 
Brenneman,  Mary  Etta  Mayward,  and  Fannie 
Birky),  4 stepchildren  (Audrey  Hochstetler,  Fern 
Eash,  Dale,  and  Mary  Lou  Swartzendruber),  17 
grandchildren,  and  14  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sons  (Dale,  Robert, 
and  Galen),  2 great-grandsons,  6 brothers,  and 


one  sister.  She  was  a member  of  Well  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  29,  in  charge  of  Dan  Johnston;  interment 
in  West  Union  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Lester  T.,  son  of  Daniel  B.  and 
Fannie  (Hershey)  Weaver,  was  born  in  East 
Lampeter  Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1916;  died  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  May  7,  1990;  aged  74.  On  Oct.  20, 
1937,  he  was  married  to  Helen  R.  Metzler,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Miriam 
J.,  Janet  L.,  and  Marian  Gingrich),  4 sons  (Rob- 
ert B.,  John  C.,  Dale  L.,  and  David  L.),  13 
grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Mary  Gehman  and  Anna  Huber),  and  3 brothers 
(Clarence,  Daniel,  and  Elmer).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter  (Ruth  Ann).  On  Aug. 
15,  1948,  he  was  ordained  a deacon  and  on  Dec. 
18,  1955,  he  was  ordained  a minister  and  served 
South  Christian  Street  Mennonite  Church  until 
1980.  He  was  a member  of  South  Christian 
Street  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  May  10,  in  charge  of  James  R.  Hess,  Randall 
L.  Witmer,  and  Donald  W.  Good;  interment  in 
the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Whisler,  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  Solomon  and 
Maria  (Bair)  Whisler,  was  born  in  Hanover,  Pa., 
Aug.  15,  1901;  died  at  The  Brethren  Home,  New 
Oxford,  Pa.,  Apr.  5,  1990;  aged  88.  She  was  a 
member  of  Hanover  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  9,  in  charge 
of  Elmer  H.  Kreider,  James  R.  Danner,  and 
David  W.  Danner;  interment  in  York  Road 
Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided,  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  1 

North  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn., 
June  1-3 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  board  of  overseers,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June 

4- 5 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  June  7-9 

Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  8-9 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Salem,  Oreg.,  June  14-16 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Salem,  Oreg.,  June 
15-17 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
June  21-23 

Southwest  Conference  and  Pacific  District  joint  midyear  meet- 
ing, Reedley,  Calif.,  June  21-24 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
July  5-7 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  assembly,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  July 

5- 8 

Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  13-14 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
July  18-19 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 

Hispanic  Convention  assembly,  Brookville,  Fla.,  Aug.  8-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  HI.,  Aug.  9-10 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Ohio,  Aug.  9-12 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  10-11 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  assembly,  Hampton,  Va., 
Aug.  10-12 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Hydro,  Okla.,  Aug. 
10-12 

Empowered  Ministries  annual  meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Beemer,  Nebr.,  Aug. 
17-19 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Cove  Valley,  Pa.,  Aug.  18 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Unlikely  alliance  of  church  leaders 
backs  higher  taxes  on  alcohol 

An  unlikely  alliance  of  American  church 
leaders  is  backing  higher  taxes  on  alcohol 
as  a way  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit  and 
lower  alcohol  consumption.  The  plan,  ini- 
tiated by  the  Southern  Baptist  Christian 
Life  Commission,  was  also  endorsed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals, 
Evangelicals  for  Social  Action,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  and  four  other 
groups.  It  calls  for  an  increase  in  federal 
excise  taxes  on  beer  and  wine,  which  have 
not  risen  since  1951,  and  predicts  $20.6 
billion  in  revenue  could  be  raised  this  way 
each  year.  “We  believe  that  the  additional 
revenue  could  go  toward  paying  back  the 
government  for  the  $23  billion  spent  each 
year  on  alcohol-related  problems,”  the 
church  leaders  added.  Although  he  is  op- 
posed to  increasing  the  tax  burden  on 
individuals,  National  Association  of  Evan- 
gelicals public  affairs  director  Robert 
Dugan  said,  “In  the  case  of  alcohol,  no 
increase  could  be  more  justifiable  because 
it  is  such  a menace  to  our  society.” 

Cuba  allows  two  ‘firsts’ 
for  the  church 

The  communist  government  of  Cuba  re- 
cently allowed  two  “firsts”  for  the  church 
in  that  country.  A team  of  11  Hispanic 
Southern  Baptists  from  the  United  States 
conducted  evangelistic  services  in  38 
churches  with  “no  restrictions  whatso- 
ever,” according  to  Daniel  Sotelo,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Hispanic  Southern 
Baptist  Fellowship.  About  half  of  the  team 
members  were  native  Cubans.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  more  than  30  years  authorities 
have  allowed  such  an  open  campaign.  An- 
other indication  of  improving  relations 
with  the  state  was  the  broadcast  on  na- 
tional television  of  news  of  a church  ser- 
vice. 


Role  of  the  media:  Two  views  of 
its  power  in  recent  revolutions 

The  role  of  television  may  have  been 
exaggerated  in  relation  to  the  student  up- 
rising in  China,  but  in  the  Philippines  the 
alternative  media  became  the  voice  of  the 
revolution  that  galvanized  the  power  of  the 
people.  Those  were  two  views  of  the  media 
and  revolt  offered  by  speakers  at  the  re- 
cent Religious  Communication  Congress  in 
Nashville. 

Kate  Adie,  a British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration reporter  who  was  the  last  journal- 
ist to  leave  Beijing  after  Chinese  troops 


opened  fire  on  citizens  a year  ago,  told  an 
audience  of  1,000,  “The  theory  that  TV 
brings  revolutions  and  gives  ordinary  indi- 
viduals the  power  to  have  their  say  doesn’t 
always  work.”  She  said  the  efficiency  of 
modem  warfare  made  it  difficult  for  tele- 
vision to  record  the  horror  of  the  massacre, 
opening  the  way  for  Chinese  officials  to 
minimize  it. 

But  Catholic  Cardinal  Jaime  Sin  of  the 
Philippines  said  the  media  played  a critical 
role  in  fomenting  the  revolution  that 
ousted  Ferdinand  Marcos  from  power  in 
1986.  While  Marcos  forces  controlled  offi- 
cial press  channels,  the  cardinal  said,  Fili- 
pinos resorted  to  underground,  sometimes 
ingenious,  methods  of  communication  that 
gave  rise  to  popular  movements  against 
Marcos  and  in  support  of  Corazon  Aquino. 


Religious  leaders  move  to  keep 
AFL-CIO  neutral  on  abortion 

Religious  leaders  opposed  to  abortion,  in 
an  effort  to  head  off  support  of  abortion 
rights  by  the  AFL-CIO,  say  they  may  urge 
workers  to  withhold  their  union  dues.  The 
labor  federation,  pushed  by  affiliate  unions 
that  have  already  come  out  for  abortion 
rights,  is  considering  whether  to  abandon 
its  tradition  of  neutrality  on  the  issue  and 
align  itself  with  the  pro-choice  movement. 
The  moves  toward  a stand  on  abortion 
have  stirred  controversy  within  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor  and  beyond. 

In  the  dispute,  some  pro-life  religious 
leaders  have  threatened  to  organize  cam- 
paigns urging  union  members  to  limit  pay- 
ment of  dues  if  the  AFL-CIO  adopts  a 
pro-choice  stand.  The  issue  is  highly  sen- 
sitive within  organized  labor  because  of 
recent  court  decisions  making  it  easier  for 
workers  to  withhold  a portion  of  their  dues 
if  they  object  to  union  political  activities. 


First  elected  head  of  East  Germany 
got  his  start  in  the  churches 

Lothar  de  Maiziere,  the  first  democrati- 
cally elected  leader  of  East  Germany,  is  a 
prominent  Protestant  layman  whose  active 
role  in  the  churches  helped  pave  the  way 
for  the  dramatic  changes  in  that  country. 
As  the  vice-president  of  the  Protestant 
Church  Federation  in  East  Germany,  he 
was  the  driving  force  behind  resolutions, 
passed  at  a synod  meeting  last  September, 
urging  a wide  array  of  reforms.  Now  he  is 
his  country’s  president. 

During  the  40  years  of  communist  dom- 
inance in  East  Germany,  the  Protestant 
church  provided  the  only  place  where  de- 
mocracy was  widely  practiced.  One  result 
is  that  three  of  the  23  ministers  in  the  de 
Maiziere  cabinet  are  ordained  clergy  and 
several  others  are,  like  him,  active  lay 
persons.  Active  church  membership  is  a de 


Maiziere  family  tradition.  Following  a 10- 
year  career  as  a classical  musician,  de 
Maiziere  became  a lawyer.  His  activity  in 
the  church  generated  frequent  requests  to 
defend  those  opposing  the  government 
and  especially  conscientious  objectors  to 
military  service. 


Pennsylvania  bishops  challenge 
pro-choice  Catholic  legislators 

Pennsylvania’s  18  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
ops have  called  on  Catholic  legislators  to 
uphold  church  teachings  on  abortion,  de- 
claring that  “one  cannot  claim  to  be  a 
Catholic  in  good  standing  in  the  church 
while  publicly  rejecting  and  advocating  the 
abandonment  of  its  teaching.”  The  1,100- 
word  pastoral  letter  did  not  specify  what 
action  the  church  might  take  against  legis- 
lators who  took  such  a stance. 

Initial  reactions  indicated  that  the  bish- 
ops failed  to  persuade  Catholic  legislators 
who  have  taken  a pro-choice  stance  on 
abortion.  Pennsylvania  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Speaker  Robert  O’Donnell,  a 
Catholic  who  has  voted  in  support  of  abor- 
tion rights,  said  that  “duty  as  a public 
official  is  separable  from  one’s  duty  to  God 
in  some  ways.”  Rep.  John  Pressman,  an- 
other Catholic  legislator  who  supports 
abortion  rights,  said,  “I  will  be  judged  in 
heaven  by  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  not 
the  bishops  and  priests  that  are  on  this 
earth.” 


All-black  congregation  starts 
church  for  affluent  white  people 

Predominantly  white  suburban  churches 
have  started  many  black  urban  churches. 
But  when  an  all-black  church  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  planted  a church  to  reach  white 
people  in  nearby  Castro  Valley,  it  was 
front-page  news  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Jesse  Davis,  Sr.,  pastor  of  the  1,500- 
member  Shiloh  Baptist  Church  located  in 
a low-income  area,  knew  it  was  unlikely 
that  those  living  in  the  affluent  Castro 
Valley  would  attend  his  church.  So  the 
church  last  year  launched  a home  Bible 
study  in  Castro  Valley,  eventually  sending 
12,000  notes  inviting  property  owners  there 
to  the  inaugural  service  of  the  Canyons 
Community  Church. 

The  new  church  has  been  averaging 
about  80  at  weekly  services;  at  least  15 
families  have  joined.  Tom  Kelly,  director 
of  church  development  for  the  California 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  to  which  the 
two  congregations  belong,  said  this  is  the 
first  time  in  California — and  possibly  any- 
where else — an  all-black  church  has  given 
birth  to  a totally  white  church. 
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Why  is  it  so  hard  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  war  tax  question? 


1 HE  ISSUE  OF  PAYING  military  taxes  has  been 
knocking  about  in  the  Mennonite  Church  for 
close  to  a generation.  At  the  “Consultation  on 
Military  Tax  Withholding”  (Goshen  College, 

May  11-12)  it  was  reported  that  John  Howard 
Yoder  was  writing  about  this  already  in  the  1950s. 

Perhaps  these  writings  were  not  published. 

The  earliest  material  on  this  subject  which  I 
could  find  in  the  Gospel  Herald  was  “Dare  We 
Pay  Taxes  for  War?”  by  John  Drescher  (Oct.  10, 
1967).  I found  this  editorial  with  help  from 
Swartley  and  Dyck’s  Annotated  Bibliography  of 
Mennonite  Writings  on  War  and  Peace:  1930- 
1980  (Herald  Press,  1987).  This  book  has  16 
pages  on  the  topic  “War  Tax  Resistance,”  so  the 
subject  has  clearly  been  one  of  concern  among 
us.  Some  of  the  references  go  back  into  the  ’50s, 
but  not  in  the  Gospel  Herald. 

Drescher’s  editorial  indicates  that  concern 
about  the  issue  arose  during  Mennonite  General 
Conference  and  that  “delegates  asked  for  direc- 
tion on  the  matter  of  paying  taxes  designated  for 
war  purposes.”  A resolution  was  passed  calling 
for  “a  fresh  study  of  the  biblical  teaching”!  Has 
anything  changed  among  us  in  23  years? 

At  the  Goshen  consultation  I listened  to  Wil- 
lard Swartley  declaim  on  Romans  13:1-7,  and  I 
suddenly  got  a clue  as  to  why  this  issue  keeps 
grinding  on  with  no  resolution  in  sight.  “Pay  all 
of  them  their  dues,”  writes  Paul,  regarding  the 
authorities,  “taxes  to  whom  taxes  are  due. . . .” 

So  there  it  is.  If  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans 
that  they  should  pay  their  taxes,  why  do  modern 
Mennonites  sit  around  debating  whether  they 
may  pay  the  military  part  of  their  taxes?  We  are 
known  as  people  of  the  Bible.  Isn’t  the  Bible 
plain  enough? 

Not  so  fast.  At  Goshen,  Willard  Swartley  pre- 
sented a 12-point  outline  entitled  “Method  for 
Bible  Study.”  The  first  three  points  were  enti- 
tled “Observation:  What  does  the  Bible  say?” 

The  second  five  he  captioned  “Meaning:  What  is 
the  text  sayingT ’ The  final  four  he  called  “Signif- 
icance: What  says  the  text?”  Beyond  these  I 
think  the  most  important  thing  he  said  was  that 
Romans  13:1-7  should  be  interpreted  as  part  of 
a longer  unit  in  the  letter  (certainly  a basic  Bible 


study  principle)  and  that  probably  there  was  a 
local  controversy  in  Rome  over  the  payment  of 
specific  taxes.  Paul’s  counsel  to  the  Romans  was 
to  pay  these  specific  taxes  and  was  not  intended 
as  a general  principle,  regarding  all  taxes  in  all 
times  and  all  places. 

Willard  pointed  out  that  the  New  Testament 
has  a number  of  normative  texts  on  this  subject. 
He  mentioned  the  following:  Colossians  2:15; 
Ephesians  1:19-23;  3:10;  1 Peter  3:22;  1 Corinthi- 
ans 15:24-26;  Romans  8:35-39;  Ephesians  6:12- 
20.  Romans  13,  he  said,  should  be  interpreted  in 
dialogue  with  this  longer  stream  of  texts.  In  the 
end,  said  Willard,  there  is  “ambiguity  in  the  bib- 
lical tradition  over  the  place  of  authorities:  re- 
spect for  their  responsibility  for  order  versus 
awareness  that  they  represent  evil.”  In  other 
words,  by  simply  paying  taxes  without  thinking, 
we  may  be  selling  out. 

Two  others  at  Goshen  discussed  the  issue 
from  a theoretical  standpoint:  ethics  professor  J. 
R.  Burkholder  and  Pastor  John  F.  Murray.  Mur- 
ray proposed  that  the  answer  to  the  war  tax 
problem  is  to  be  found  in  generous  giving  to  the 
church.  Since  in  the  U.S.  one  can  contribute  up 
to  50  percent  of  one’s  income,  or  $50,000,  he  pro- 
posed that  reducing  our  income  through  contri- 
butions is  a more  effective  response  than  tax 
resistance.  Further,  he  pointed  out,  anyone  who 
saves  money  and  puts  it  in  the  bank  is  support- 
ing the  military  just  as  much  as  the  person  who 
pays  taxes.  “When  we  give  only  5 percent  of  our 
income  as  a denomination,  we  are  not  faithful.” 

Burkholder  stressed  the  reality  of  ambiguities. 
“We  will  have  to  learn  to  live  with  pluralism  in 
the  Mennonite  Church,”  he  asserted.  “We  do 
not  have  the  same  position  on  war  taxes.” 

Clearly  we  do  not.  And  as  James  Rhodes  re- 
sponded to  Burkholder,  “There  is  danger  in  an 
emphasis  on  ambiguity  of  diluting  our  basic  foun- 
dation of  biblical  obedience.” 

So  it  is  important  that  we  not  give  up  just  be- 
cause we  come  with  different  perspectives  on 
the  issue.  It  is  urgent  that  those  with  different 
points  of  view  listen  to  each  other  under  God 
and  under  the  Scriptures.  We  have  no  other 
place  to  go. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Confusion 
about  the 
pastor’s  role 


by  Ralph  Lebold 


A FAVORITE  CONVERSATION  PIECE  in  any 
gathering  of  church  leaders  is  the  subject  of 
pastoral  ministry,  the  changes  and  prob- 
lems related  to  congregational  life.  Invari- 


ISSUES  FOR  THE 


ably,  when  ranking  the  ten  most  important 
church  issues,  pastoral  leadership  concerns  ap- 
pear at  the  top  of  the  list.  This  is  not  surprising 
given  the  fact  that  Mennonite  denominations 
have  experienced  major  changes  in  relation  to 
pastoral  ministry  in  the  last  three  decades. 

Where  have  we  been?  In  keeping  with 
trends  in  society,  we  have  experienced  a down- 
grading of  the  pastor’s  role.  In  earlier  times 
there  was  both  a respect  for  the  pastoral  office 
and  a view  that  ministers  were  called  to  a 
unique  and  special  ministry.  However,  coupled 

Invariably,  when  ranking  the  ten 
most  important  church  issues, 
pastoral  leadership  concerns 
appear  at  the  top  of  the  list. 


nation  tended  to  become  a functional  confirma- 
tion of  pastors  to  a leadership  role,  rather  than  a 
recognition  of  the  call  of  God  to  the  vocation  of 
ministry  in  the  church.  In  the  midst  of  these 
changes  there  was  increasing  ambiguity  as  to  the 
pastor’s  role.  The  question  often  was  asked: 
What  is  it  that  a pastor  does? 

Some  significant  structural  changes  took  place 
as  well.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  tradi- 
tional forms  of  plural  ministry,  the  church  coun- 
cil emerged  as  the  predominant  organizational 
pattern  in  the  congregation.  The  pastor  became 
one  member  among  an  elected  group  of  persons 
who  represented  various  programs  in  the  congre- 
gation. A most  significant  shift  in  duties  oc- 
curred, from  that  of  spiritual  leadership  to  that 
of  church  administration.  This  shift  created  a 
vacuum  which  left  pastors  without  a context  and 
often  without  a mandate  to  deal  with  central 
theological  and  church-life  issues. 


with  the  social  upheaval  and  the  anti-institu- 
tional/anti-leadership  bias  of  the  1960s,  there 
was  a parallel  anti-clerical  mood  in  a segment  of 
Anabaptist  scholarship  which  promoted  a congre- 
gational egalitarianism.  During  this  era  the  con- 
cept of  the  “priesthood  of  all  believers”  gained 
prominence.  This  terminology  was  used  to  inter- 
pret sixteenth-century  Anabaptism  in  relation  to 
congregational  life. 

A series  of  other  changes  occurred.  The 
church  moved  from  the  plural  lay  ministry  as  the 
normal  model  to  the  single,  salaried  pastor,  with 
an  emphasis  on  seminary  education.  Pastors 
were  no  longer  ordained  from  within  the  congre- 
gation. Thus,  a tenure  system  developed,  with 
congregational  voting  and  also  some  form  of 
leadership  evaluation  when  making  decisions  on 
continuation  of  ministry. 

The  perception  of  the  pastor  as  a spiritual 
leader  was  replaced  with  the  image  of  the  pastor 
as  a professional  employee.  Consequently,  ordi- 
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Good  and  bad  changes.  Recent  experience 
has  shown  that  some  of  these  changes  were  for 
the  good  of  the  church  while  others  created  prob- 
lems. The  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the 
witness  and  service  of  the  whole  people  of  God 
placed  an  appropriate  emphasis  on  the  commit- 
ment of  all  members  to  serve  the  church.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  developed  a great  deal  of  con- 
fusion about  the  role  of  those  called  to  give  spiri- 
tual leadership  in  the  congregation.  Questions 
remain  about  the  significance  of  the  pastoral  of- 
fice, the  authority  and  role  of  pastors  in  the  con- 
gregation, and  the  function  of  ordination  in  the 
confirmation  of  leaders. 

The  emphasis  on  equipping  people  for  minis- 
try has  had  a positive  effect  in  producing  quali- 
fied pastors.  However,  with  the  emphasis  on 
seminary  education  and  the  rotation  of  pastors 
has  come  the  mentality  that  leaders  come  from 
somewhere  else.  Congregations  have  lost  the  vi- 
sion and  sense  of  responsibility  for  discerning 
persons  with  leadership  potential  and  for  calling 
persons  to  the  vocation  of  pastoral  ministry. 

Congregations,  with  the  cooperation  of  district 
conferences,  must  recapture  the  vision  and  de- 
velop a format  for  the  calling  and  nurturing  of 
persons  for  church  ministries.  Discernment  and 
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support  groups  should  “walk  with”  these  per- 
sons throughout  the  discernment  and  prepara- 
tion process.  Congregations  will  want  to  provide 
financial  support  to  enable  persons  to  get  the 
needed  education. 

People  in  ministry  have  not  always  been 
treated  fairly.  Lack  of  clear  personnel  policies 
and  the  tendency  toward  Congregationalism  have 
left  some  pastors  vulnerable  and  without  reason- 
able levels  of  security.  Accountability  patterns 
between  pastor  and  congregation,  congregations 
and  conference,  conferences  and  denomination 
have  not  always  been  clear.  Consequently,  confu- 
sion exists  which  creates  hazards  when  person- 
nel problems  arise. 

There  is  a need  for  greater  clarity  in  relation 
to  placement  procedures,  tenure,  and  evaluation. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  not  alone  in  this  dilemma, 
particularly  among  those  denominations  which 
stand  in  the  free  church  tradition.  The  high  ter- 
mination rate  of  Southern  Baptist  pastors  was 
noted  in  “Items  and  Comments”  in  the  March 
20  issue  of  Gospel  Herald. 

Rising  expectations.  It  is  clear  also  that  con- 
gregational expectations  for  quality  pastoral  ser- 
vice have  risen.  There  seems  to  be  an  expecta- 
tion that  pastors  should  be  quite  versatile  in 
responding  to  a wide  range  of  congregational 
needs.  Preaching  remains  high  on  the  congre- 
gation’s list  of  priorities.  The  emphasis  on 
shared  ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  encourages 
discernment  of  gifts  and  provides  opportunity  to 
use  the  strengths  of  a number  of  persons  on  a 
pastoral  team.  With  high  leadership  expectations 
comes  less  tolerance  for  allowing  persons  to  test 
their  call  and  gifts  for  ministry.  Congregations 
will  need  to  find  appropriate  settings  where  per- 
sons can  gain  experience  in  various  ministry 
roles. 

Women  in  pastoral  ministry  has  emerged  as  a 
welcome  issue  in  the  church.  For  too  long  we 
have  ignored  50  percent  of  the  potential  leader- 
ship resources  in  the  denomination.  In  the  past 
decade  an  increasing  number  of  women  have  as- 
sumed pastoral  ministry  roles  in  our  Mennonite 
Church  congregations.  Apart  from  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  theological  and  biblical  inter- 
pretation, some  conferences  and  congregations 
have  not  felt  comfortable  in  affirming  the  gifts  of 
women  for  pastoral  ministry.  This  issue  will  re- 
main with  us  as  a significant  item  for  our  leader- 
ship agendas  in  the  next  decade. 

With  our  emphasis  on  congregational  witness 
and  on  church  planting  have  come  some  addi- 
tional challenges.  Do  we  have  persons  who  are 


willing  and  equipped  for  pastoral  leadership  in 
urban  settings?  Do  our  current  patterns  of  train- 
ing properly  equip  persons  for  these  urban  minis- 
tries? We  have  experimented  for  20  years  with 
experience-based  supervised  pastoral  education. 

Will  we  have  the  imagination  and  courage  to  devel- 
op similar  innovative  training  programs  in  our 
urban  congregations,  both  inner-city  and  suburban? 

Training  leaders  for  cross-cultural  congrega- 
tions has  become  a particular  challenge.  Persons 
identified  as  potential  pastors  often  have  a wide 
range  of  skills  and  educational  backgrounds. 

One  of  the  most  complex  issues  the  church  faces 

We  must  clarify  the  significance 
of  the  pastoral  office  as  a 
context  for  service  and  not  a 
position  of  exclusive  privilege. 

is  how  to  provide  appropriate  training  opportuni- 
ties for  these  persons.  The  church  has  taken  ini- 
tiative in  developing  a “pastoral  studies  indepen- 
dent learning”  course.  It  is  hoped  that  this  initia- 
tive is  just  a beginning  alongside  the  Lark  Lead- 
ership Education  Program  and  the  Hispanic 
Ministries  Program.  We  have  demonstrated  our 
support  for  these  programs  with  denominational 
subsidies  for  minority  leadership  education. 

Deliberate  and  intentional.  The  challenge 
for  the  future  is  for  our  denomination  to  be  both 
deliberate  and  intentional  in  shaping  leadership 
vision,  models,  and  patterns  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  congregations. 

• We  will  want  to  affirm  the  calling  of  all 
Christians  to  a life  of  witness  and  service  as  illus- 
trated in  the  words  of  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the 
Ephesian  church  “to  live  a life  worthy  of  the  call- 
ing to  which  you  have  been  called”  (Eph.  4:1).  In 
the  midst  of  this  witnessing/serving  church  we 
will  recognize  those  who  have  been  called  to  the 
pastoral  ministry  in  order  to  provide  spiritual 
leadership  and  to  equip  persons  for  their  various 
ministries  (Eph.  4:11-12). 

• The  spirit  of  individualism  and  self-centered- 
ness will  need  to  give  way  to  gellasseinheit:  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God  and  to  the  commu- 
nity. We  will  need  to  learn  the  meaning  of  “take 
up  your  cross  and  follow”  in  the  context  of  the 
gathered  community.  For  how  can  leaders  lead 
unless  we  learn  the  biblical  meaning  of  following? 

• Affirming  servant  leadership  as  a model  as- 
sists us  in  clarifying  the  significance  of  the  pasto- 
ral office  as  a context  for  service,  not  as  a 
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position  of  exclusive  privilege.  The  image  of 
servanthood  does  not  negate  the  importance  of 
an  initiating  leadership  role  in  the  congregation, 
nor  does  it  deny  a position  of  authority  and 
power.  Rather,  it  recognizes  that  the  office  with 
its  conferred  authority  is  a context  in  which  to 
serve  others.  Ordination  both  recognizes  God’s 
call  to  the  vocation  of  ministry  and  publicly  con- 


RESPONSE  TO  LEBOLD 


Let’s 
analyze 
what’s 
happening 

Ralph  Lebold  has  made  an  excellent  contribution  to  our  current 
pastoral  ministry  concerns  and  the  discussions  about  these  concerns. 
This  article  highlights  major  issues  related  to  pastoral  ministry  and 
should  be  discussed  in  our  conferences  and  congregations. 

Ralph  notes  that  in  recent  decades  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
experienced  significant  structural  changes  in  relation  to  pastoral 
ministry.  There  was  a need  for  some  adjustments  from  the  plural 
ministry  practices  of  our  recent  history.  However  it  may  be  that  we 
failed  as  a church  to  do  adequate  biblical  study  and  theological 
reflection  as  we  created  some  of  our  current  models.  Now  is  the  time 
for  us  to  analyze  what  is  happening  in  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
be  prepared  to  make  some  needed  changes  in  current  practice. 

A few  of  the  current  issues  that  Ralph  outlines  that  I believe  need 
major  attention  are: 

1.  A theology  and  practice  of  plural  ministry.  The  role  of  elders  in 
congregations  needs  major  review.  The  pastor,  lay  leaders,  elders, 
and  church  council  as  a form  of  plural  ministry  needs  review.  The 
call  of  pastoral  leaders  and  the  form  of  plural  ministry  must  continue 
to  be  reviewed. 

2.  Accountability  between  the  denomination,  conference,  and  congre- 
gation. There  are  serious  issues  in  many  congregations  because  there 
are  accountability  gaps  between  the  denomination,  conference, 
congregations,  and  the  pastoral  team.  The  community  of  faith  must 
develop  the  new  accountability  forms  that  make  sure  all  of  the 
important  questions  are  asked  and  important  issues  addressed. 

3.  Women  in  pastoral  ministry.  Ralph  is  helpful  when  he  encourages 
congregations  and  conferences  to  continue  to  keep  this  issue  in  the 
congregational  discernment  process. 

4.  Calling  leaders  from  within  the  congregation.  Ralph  has  done  well 
to  remind  us  of  the  need  to  restudy  this  former  pattern  of  leadership 
recruitment. 

As  we  look  at  our  current  practices,  we  must  not  rush  into  new 
models.  Let  us  take  time  to  do  serious  study  of  our  past  and  engage 
in  biblical  study  and  theological  reflection  so  that  our  practices  in 
pastoral  ministry,  conference  work,  and  denominational  activity  will 
be  faithful  to  God. 

— Dale  Stoltzfus,  conference  minister  of  Allegheny  Conference 


firms  the  discernment  of  the  church  in  support- 
ing the  individual’s  readiness  to  serve  the  church. 

• Congregational  pastoral  ministry  models  will 
need  to  be  refined  to  embody  more  fully  the  con- 
cept of  shared  ministry.  The  task  is  to  incorpo- 
rate these  persons  who  are  called  to  serve,  some 
as  paid  and  others  as  volunteer  staff,  into  a 
working  team,  and  then  to  empower  the  team  to 
give  spiritual  oversight  and  direction  in  congrega- 
tions. We  should  find  common  terminology  to  de- 
scribe the  various  roles  on  the  team  and  to  find 
descriptions  to  define  the  task. 

• Congregational  organizational  patterns  will 
need  to  be  reviewed  to  reflect  ways  in  which  pas- 
toral ministry  teams  can  develop  a central  role 
alongside  church  councils.  Both  will  have  clearly 
defined  roles  and  congregational  agendas.  The 
challenge  will  be  to  develop  structures,  reporting 
patterns,  and  healthy  working  relationships  in 
order  to  experience  unity  in  the  life  of  the  body. 

• Congregations,  conferences,  and  the  denomi- 
nation with  its  various  institutions  will  join  in 
the  process  of  calling  and  equipping  persons  for 
ministry.  The  shortage  of  leaders  is  not  the  prob- 
lem of  one  segment  of  the  church,  but  is  a re- 
sponsibility which  belongs  to  the  whole  church. 
We  will  provide  adequate  resources  to  equip 
those  who  are  called  to  church  ministries.  The 
equipping  task  does  not  rest  solely  with  our  col- 
leges and  seminaries,  for  our  congregations  can 
become  centers  to  equip  persons  for  ministry  as 
well. 

• Because  of  the  challenge  we  face  there  will 
be  no  room  for  a parochial  approach  to  leader- 
ship planning.  Mutual  accountability  between 
congregations,  conferences,  and  the  denomina- 
tion will  become  a guiding  principle  in  develop- 
ing policies  in  a variety  of  areas:  ordination, 
recruitment,  placement,  readiness  for  ministry, 
ministerial  and  congregational  ethics,  ministry 
personnel  records,  continuing  education  plan- 
ning, retirement. 

Don’t  just  happen.  We  cannot  recreate  the 
past  but  we  must  learn  from  it  and  build  on  the 
realities  of  the  present.  Powerful  societal  forces 
are  shaping  our  thinking.  However,  as  in  the 
past,  today  we  must  seek  God’s  will  for  our  time 
through  a study  of  Scripture  guided  by  God’s 
Spirit  in  the  context  of  the  discerning  commu- 
nity. Together  we  must  find  ways  to  give  cre- 
ative and  responsible  leadership  on  these 
important  issues  in  the  church.  Strong  and  vi- 
brant pastoral  ministries  don’t  just  happen;  they 
emerge  out  of  a sensitive  and  careful  struggle  to 
find  the  mind  of  Christ. 
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Memo  to:  Gospel  Herald  Readers  of  Sent  Magazine 

From:  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Church  Relations  Department 

Date:  June  5, 1990 

Subject:  NEW  “CIRCLING  THE  GLOBE”  SERIES 

Thank  you  for  using  Sent  magazine  in  the  past 
to  stay  current  with  MBM  mission  efforts! 

Now  we’d  like  to  introduce  you  to  our  new  series 
which  is  replacing  g{*Uj£— 


Circling 

Globe 


will  include: 


ican  annual  spring  report  (mailed  upon  request) 
i:  an  annual  fall  magazine  of  mission  stories 
(mailed  upon  request) 

lean  annual  wall  calendar  with  photos  of  MBM  work 
and  workers  to  help  you  stay  informed,  involved, 
and  in  prayer  for  global  ministries 

(distributed  in  December  through  your 
church  mailbox) 


Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 

Box  370  • Elkhart  IN  46515-0370 


A MORALITY  PLAY 


The  great  rutabaga  scandal 


by  Kathleen  Kern 

T HIS  IS  A TRUE  STORY.  The  names  have  been 
changed  in  order  to  protect  a friend  who  wishes 
to  remain  in  good  standing  with  the  members  of 
her  church.  Only  the  rutabagas  retain  their  true 
identity. 

The  characters  in  this  story: 

Agnes  Sweetster,  an  elderly  lady,  beloved  by  all 
the  congregation  of  the  First  Real  Friendly  Men- 
nonite  Church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodneighbor,  also  members  of 
First  Real  Friendly,  in  whose  garden  the  infa- 
mous rutabagas  grew. 


Soon  everyone  in  the  church 
knew  that  the  new  copastor 
couple  had  accused  dear  old 
Agnes  of  stealing  rutabagas. 

Greg  and  Jennifer  Newcomer,  the  new  copas- 
tors of  First  Real  Friendly. 

The  members  of  the  congregation  of  First  Real 
Friendly  Mennonite  Church,  good  people, 
mostly,  but  they  let  a rumor  get  out  of  hand. 

The  rutabagas — on  the  surface,  they  appeared 
to  be  humble  and  unassuming  vegetables.  Little 
did  they  know  what  discord  they  were  to  sow 
within  the  church. 

Rutabagas  in  the  garden.  The  story  begins 
with  Agnes  Sweetster,  who  lived  next  door  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodneighbor.  They  had  been  her 
friends  for  years.  The  Goodneighbors  had  a repu- 
tation for  growing  fine  rutabagas  in  their  garden. 
Alas,  Mr.  Goodneighbor’s  company  transferred 
him  to  a better-paying  job  in  another  city,  and 
they  had  to  move  before  the  rutabagas  were 
ready  for  harvest.  Before  they  left,  the  Good- 
neighbors  told  Agnes  to  help  herself  to  anything 
in  the  garden. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Goodneighbors 
left,  Greg  and  Jennifer  Newcomer  were  installed 
as  the  copastors  of  First  Real  Friendly  Menno- 


Kathleen  Kern,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  works  with  develop- 
mentally  disabled  adults  and  is  a member  of  Rochester  Area 
Mennonite  Fellowship. 


nite  Church.  The  Goodneighbors  were  glad  to 
sell  their  home  to  such  a nice  young  couple.  The 
rest  of  their  fellow  church  members  did  not 
share  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Newcomers,  how- 
ever. They  had  never  had  two  pastors  before. 
They  had  never  had  two  young  pastors  before. 
They  had  never  had  two  young  married  pastors 
before.  They  had  never  had  two  young  married 
pastors,  one  of  whom  was  a woman,  before.  The 
congregation  resolved  to  watch  them  closely. 

Shortly  after  the  Newcomers  took  up  resi- 
dence in  the  Goodneighbors’  house,  Agnes 
Sweetster  came  over  to  pick  some  rutabagas  for 
her  dinner.  As  she  began  to  pull  them  up,  Jenni- 
fer Newcomer  came  out  on  the  back  porch. 

Agnes  did  not  know  whether  the  Newcomers 
knew  that  she  had  permission  to  take  some  of 
the  rutabagas.  She  awkwardly  tried  to  explain 
that  the  Goodneighbors  had  indeed  given  such 
permission. 

Jennifer,  who  had  been  given  no  instructions 
regarding  the  rutabagas  and  who  was  woefully  ig- 
norant when  it  came  to  understanding  the  na- 
ture of  that  particular  vegetable,  said,  “Well,  be 
sure  to  take  some  of  those  big  ones.” 

Now  what  Agnes  knew,  what  the  Goodneigh- 
bors knew,  what  most  of  the  congregation  of 
First  Real  Friendly  knew,  and  what  Jennifer  did 
not  know  was  that  rutabagas  become  tougher 
and  acquire  a stronger  taste  as  they  get  larger. 
Most  gourmands  prefer  the  younger  rutabagas. 

Hence,  when  Jennifer  said,  “Be  sure  to  take 
some  of  those  big  ones,”  she  thought  she  was 
saying,  “Don’t  take  only  the  paltry  rutabagas  out 
of  politeness.  Please  help  yourself  to  those  nice 
strapping  specimens  as  well.” 

However,  what  Agnes  heard  was,  “Well,  don’t 
hog  all  the  young,  tender  ones  for  yourself.  Take 
your  fair  share  of  big,  tough  ones,  too.” 

Left  feeling  hurt.  Agnes  obediently  pulled 
some  of  the  larger  rutabagas  and  left  feeling 
hurt.  She  hadn’t  intended  to  take  only  the  young 
rutabagas  and  leave  the  tough  ones  for  the  New- 
comers. When  a friend  and  fellow  member  of 
First  Real  Friendly  Mennonite  Church  stopped 
by  later  in  the  day,  Agnes  told  her  that  she  felt 
bad  that  Jennifer  Newcomer  thought  she  was  a 
selfish  old  woman.  The  friend,  properly  indig- 
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WORLDWIDE  MISSIONS  CONFERENCE 
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Together  we  grow  in  Christ's  Mission! 


nant,  told  another  member  of  First  Real 
Friendly,  who  told  another  member. . . . 

Soon  everyone  in  the  church  knew  that  the 
Newcomers  had  accused  dear  old  Agnes 
Sweetster  of  stealing  rutabagas  and  had  tried  to 
foist  rotten,  old,  dried-up  rutabagas  on  her  as 
well.  People  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  pastor 
would  dare  do  such  a thing  to  Agnes.  Murmur- 
ings  of  finding  a new  pastor — an  older,  sensible, 
male  pastor — began  to  surface. 

In  the  meantime,  Jennifer  had  gone  next  door 
and  asked  Agnes  how  to  cook  rutabagas.  She 
had  tried  boiling  some  of  the  bigger  ones,  but 
they  tasted  awful.  Agnes  realized  then  that 
Agnes  had  meant  nothing  malicious  by  her  state- 
ment of  a few  days  earlier.  Cheerfully,  she  told 
Jennifer  how  to  select  and  cook  the  best  rutaba- 
gas and  related  her  mistaken  assumption.  They 
both  laughed  and  Jennifer  went  home  to  try  out 
the  new  rutabaga  recipe  Agnes  had  given  her. 

It  was  some  months,  however,  before  the  mem- 
bers of  First  Real  Friendly  Church  realized  their 
mistaken  assumption  about  the  Newcomers.  Con- 
sequently, the  young  couple  faced  a chilly  recep- 
tion from  their  congregation.  A suggestion  they 
made  at  a church  council  meeting  was  inevitably 
rejected.  The  warm-up  jokes  at  the  beginnings 
of  their  sermons  did  not  elicit  the  slightest  of 


chuckles.  Many  people  left  through  the  back 
door  after  the  services  to  avoid  shaking  hands. 

The  Newcomers  did  not  understand  the  evi- 
dent hostility.  One  afternoon,  while  drinking  tea 
at  Agnes  Sweetster’s  house,  they  sadly  told  her 
they  felt  unwanted  at  First  Real  Friendly  and 
had  decided  to  seek  employment  at  another 
church. 

Agnes  hated  to  see  such  a nice  young  couple 
leave,  so  she  talked  to  other  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, found  out  the  basis  for  their  hostility, 
and  tried  to  set  people  straight.  By  that  time, 
however,  enough  suspicion  and  resentment  had 
been  aroused  that  neither  the  Newcomers  nor 
the  people  at  First  Real  Friendly  ever  felt  quite 
comfortable  with  each  other  again. 

Morals  of  the  story.  There  are  any  number 
of  morals  to  this  story,  including  the  following: 

• Pastors  are  often  expected  to  know  more 
than  they  do. 

• Sometimes  resentments  over  smaller  issues 
mask  resentments  over  larger  issues. 

• Even  though  rumors  can  be  corrected,  the 
damage  they  do  often  cannot. 

• New  pastors  should  read  up  on  their  vegeta- 
bles. Q 
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Church  news 


MEDA  ‘befrienders’  provide  links 
with  the  lonely  and  troubled 


They  call  themselves  “befrienders.” 
They’re  businesspersons  who  are  willing  to 
“walk  alongside”  and  support  people  with 
work-related  problems.  They’re  not  thera- 
pists, but  their  service  can  be  part  of  the 
overall  therapy  process. 

It’s  part  of  the  “MEDAcounsel”  program 
being  modeled  by  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  chap- 
ter of  Mennonite  Economic  Development 
Associates,  an  organization  of  busi- 
nesspersons who  want  to  apply  Christian 
faith  to  the  world  of  work.  MEDAcounsel 
is  seen  as  a way  for  MEDA  members  to 
reach  out  to  people  going  through  personal 
or  job-related  difficulties  that  make  them 
feel  alienated,  lonely,  or  unable  to  cope. 

MEDAcounsel  came  into  being  when 
Jerry  Kaufman,  a clinical  social  worker  in 
private  practice  in  Akron,  Pa.,  informed 
the  Lancaster  MEDA  chapter  of  several 
people  who  were  experiencing  problems 
that  impacted  their  work  life  in  one  way  or 
another. 

“He  felt  that  someone  who  was  familiar 
with  the  work  environment  might  be  able 
to  befriend  these  people  and  help  them 
talk  about  their  problems  and  maybe  find 
some  answers,”  says  Chet  Raber,  a man- 
agement consultant  and  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  program. 

Candidates  referred  to  MEDAcounsel 
may  be  depressed  for  one  reason  or  an- 


other; they  may  not  have  a job,  or  perhaps 
can’t  hold  a job.  Some  people  are  in  the 
wrong  job,  either  underplaced  or  over- 
placed. Others  may  be  facing  a hostile 
workplace,  or  have  personal  problems  that 
intrude  into  the  work  situation. 

“Almost  all  are  people  already  seeing  a 
psychologist  and  there’s  a work-related 
problem  that  the  psychologist  thinks  could 
be  handled  better  by  businesspeople,” 
says  Luke  Wenger,  who  chairs  the  be- 
friending committee. 

Efforts  are  made  to  provide  the  “right 
match”  from  among  the  10  or  so  volunteer 
befrienders.  Volunteers  receive  some 
training  but  do  not  function  as  therapists 
or  counselors.  They  see  themselves  simply 
as  friends. 

“The  MEDAcounsel  process  helps  them 
move  into  a more  favorable  climate,”  says 
Kaufman.  “It  helps  these  people  get  off  the 
mat.”  Of  the  20  or  so  men  and  women  who 
have  come  through  the  program,  at  least 
90  percent  would  say  the  program  has  been 
helpful,  he  adds. 

In  earlier  times,  congregations  played  a 
greater  role  as  befrienders.  That’s  still  the 
ideal,  but  it  doesn’t  always  work  if  the 
people  needing  help  aren’t  connected  with 
a church. 

Furthermore,  says  Abe  Hallman,  one  of 
the  volunteers,  “life  has  become  more  com- 


plex. If  a person  slips  out  of  the  main- 
stream for  any  reason,  it’s  much  more 
difficult  to  come  back  in  again,  to  find  your 
place,  either  because  of  the  technological 
society,  or  the  efficiency  that  is  demanded.” 

Retirees  make  good  befrienders  because 
they  come  across  like  uncles  or  aunts,  says 
Kaufman.  Moreover,  they  themselves  have 
been  seasoned  by  life’s  ups  and  downs  and 
can  offer  wisdom  borne  of  personal  expe- 
rience. 

“We’ve  walked  in  some  of  the  places 
where  these  folks  are  walking,  and  we’ve 
made  mistakes  ourselves,”  says  Warren 
Leatherman,  who  is  retired  from  a career 
in  the  shoe  business.  “We’ve  all  had  our 
trials,  and  we  have  an  opportunity  to  key 
in  with  the  people  where  they’re  at.” 

Lancaster  MEDA  members  see  the  pro- 
gram as  a good  way  to  minister  to  others 
from  their  own  base  of  experience.  Says 
Raber,  “I  think  this  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  people  in  a work  environment  can 
fulfill  something  of  their  mission — they  can 
reach  out  to  people,  can  help  people,  can 
witness  to  people,  can  serve  people  in  a 
way  which  is  familiar.  Some  of  us  can’t  be 
missionaries,  some  of  us  can’t  preach, 
some  of  us  can’t  do  a lot  of  these  things, 
but  we  can  communicate  and  reach  out. 
We  can  take  a little  time  to  help  people.” 
— Wally  Kroeker  for  MEDA 


Franconia  Conference 
looks  at  attitudes 
for  new  decade 

“There  is  still  room  around  our  tables,” 
said  James  Longacre,  executive  secretary 
of  Franconia  Conference,  at  the  confer- 
ence’s Spring  Assembly,  held  recently  in 
Boyertown,  Pa.  “Our  tables  of  fellowship 
are  filling,  and  people  with  names  new  to 
us  are  joining  us.  But  there  is  plenty  of 
space  to  welcome  others.” 

Longacre’s  image  of  openness  and  inclu- 
siveness was  one  of  several  offered  in 
drama,  music,  stories,  and  testimony  to 
illustrate  a new  vision  statement  produced 
by  Conference  Council.  Other  images  sug- 
gested the  conference  as  an  orchestra,  one 
in  which  many  different  instruments  com- 
bined to  praise  God,  and  one  in  which  false 
notes  could  be  transformed  as  the  Creator 
rewrote  the  music  to  make  it  harmonious. 
Small  groups  met  around  tables  for  a 
coffee  break  to  respond  personally  to  the 


statement,  which  will  set  the  direction  for 
the  work  and  attitudes  of  Franconia  Con- 
ference in  the  new  decade. 

Main  speaker  Paul  Gingrich,  president 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  also  em- 
phasized a vision  for  the  decade  in  which 
both  individuals  and  groups  are  called  to 
use  their  resources  and  gifts  to  offer  salva- 
tion to  a needy  world  and  community.  He 
cited  Zacchaeus  and  the  rich  young  ruler 
as  having  opposite  responses  to  Jesus’ 
offer  of  salvation,  but  both  realized  that 
following  Jesus  would  affect  their  attitudes 
about  possessions.  Evangelism  and  stew- 
ardship, he  said,  are  both  responses  to 
salvation. 

Two  highlights  of  Spring  Assembly  were 
the  acceptance  of  Iglesia  Menonita  El 
Calvario  as  a new  member  congregation 
and  the  presentation  of  the  Lark  Award  to 
Ernest  and  Verna  Moyer. 

The  Hispanic  congregation  is  located  in 
Allentown,  Pa.,  and  led  by  Pastor  Israel 
Bolanos,  formerly  of  El  Salvador.  The  Lark 
Award,  given  each  year  by  Mennonite 


Board  of  Missions  to  persons  who  have 
worked  in  outstanding  home  mission  ef- 
forts, was  awarded  to  Moyers,  of  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.,  for  their  work  in  starting  Rocky 
Ridge  Mennonite  Church  and  Quakertown 
Christian  School. 

In  the  business  session,  a new  policy  was 
adopted  on  licensing  persons  who  are  in 
noncongregational  ministries,  such  as 
chaplaincy.  They  will  receive  ministerial 
licenses  designated  “license  for  special 
ministries.”  They  will  meet  in  groups  with 
an  overseer  appointed  to  them,  as  do  other 
pastors.  A “license  for  congregational 
ministry”  will  be  given  to  those  beginning 
church  ministries  but  not  yet  seeking  ordi- 
nation. 

Finally,  the  delegates  agreed  to  send  a 
letter  to  their  representatives  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  calling  for  a reordering  of  na- 
tional priorities  and  suggesting  an  annual 
10  percent  reduction  in  military  spending 
for  three  years,  with  those  resources  freed 
instead  for  social  programs. 

— Mary  Lou  Cummings 
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Volunteers  from  within 
Latin  America 
keep  MCC  realistic 

Lina  Maria  Obando  and  Ruben  Dario 
Nivia,  a married  couple,  hail  from  Bogota, 
Colombia.  They  now  serve  as  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  volunteers  in  Bolivia. 

The  couple  represents  a small  but  grow- 
ing number  of  Latin  American  volunteers 
within  MCC’s  Latin  American  program.  By 
1992,  MCC  hopes  that  20  percent  of  its 
more  than  35  volunteers  in  Bolivia  will  be 
Latin  American. 

Latin  American  volunteers  will  keep 
MCC’s  programs  in  Latin  America  realis- 
tic, says  Bolivia  country  representative 
Tim  Penner.  “We  don’t  want  to  be  seen  as 
a North  American  institution  doing  our 
own  thing.” 

The  Colombian  couple  agree  that  they 
provide  an  important  perspective  to  a pri- 
marily North  American  team.  “Sometimes 
I think  we’re  more  realistic  than  volunteers 
from  the  North,”  they  say.  “We  know 
clearly  that  we  are  not  going  to  change  the 
community  within  three  years,”  Obando 
says.  She  believes  some  North  Americans 
tend  to  get  caught  up  too  easily  in  “doing, 
doing,  doing,”  without  carefully  examining 
the  purposes  of  their  activity. 

For  Obando,  who  studied  psychology  in 
college,  true  development  lies  not  in  pro- 
jects but  in  infusing  people  with  self-con- 
fidence and  the  idea  that  they  are  capable, 
worthy  individuals.  “If  at  the  end  of  my 
time  here  I have  a group  of  people  believ- 
ing this  about  themselves,  it  will  be  worth 


Lina  Maria  Obando  and  Ruben  Dario  Nivia  are 
among  a growing  number  of  Latin  Americans 
serving  under  MCC. 


much  more  than  any  project,”  she  says. 

Obando  has  noticed  that  some  North 
American  volunteers,  perhaps  feeling 
guilty  about  their  wealth  or  about  their 
government’s  actions,  “want  to  make  it  up 
by  giving  to  all.”  But  she  believes  that 
handout  programs  destroy  self-dignity,  the 
basis  of  true  liberation.  The  project  in 
which  she  works,  a children’s  library,  ad- 
dresses this  issue  by  requiring  participants 
to  contribute  money  to  the  project. 

The  couple’s  term  of  service  is  furthering 
one  of  their  own  objectives — learning  more 
about  their  region.  They  have  been  sur- 
prised at  how  many  differences  exist  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  even  in  the  use  of 
Spanish.  “Like  the  North  American  volun- 
teers, we  are  also  learning  about  this  coun- 
try,” Obando  notes.  “But,  yes,  it  is  easier 
for  us.” 

The  couple  has  not  only  learned  about 
Latin  American  diversity  but  have  broad- 
ened their  understanding  of  North  Ameri- 
cans as  well.  “Latin  Americans  usually 
view  ‘gringos’  in  polarities.  They  usually 
hate  them  or  they  want  to  be  just  like  them. 
But  we’ve  learned  that  there  are  some  who 
want  to  work  together  with  us,”  Obando 
says.  “We’ve  learned  that  we  can  be  com- 
panions in  creating  a more  just  world.” 


Four  Mennonite  projects 
get  media  awards 
from  national  group 

Four  Mennonite  media  projects  from 
last  year  received  top  awards  recently  from 
Religious  Public  Relations  Council,  the 
oldest  public  relations  organization  in  the 
United  States.  The  awards  were  presented 
during  the  Religious  Communication  Con- 
gress in  Nashville. 

Ron  Byler  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions was  honored  with  a “Best  of  Class” 
award  in  the  broadcast  category  for  Edi- 
tion 10  of  the  All  God’s  People  video  series. 
Byler  is  associate  director  of  Media  Min- 
istries. The  30-minute  MBM  video  shares 
four  stories  of  Christians  in  action:  Fellow- 
ship of  Hope,  an  interracial  congregation 
in  Mississippi,  rebuilding  after  a fire;  Jared 
Burkholder  from  Kansas,  inventing  a 
board  game,  “Generosity”;  sculptor/potter 
Paul  Friesen’s  artistic  vision  and  encour- 
agement of  students  at  Bethel  College;  and 
Mennonite  volunteers  from  North  and 
Central  America  working  alongside  Nica- 
raguans to  help  with  clean-up  after  Hurri- 
cane Joan. 

David  Linscheid,  John  Bender,  and 
Carla  Reimer  received  a “Best  of  Class” 
award  in  the  public  relations  campaigns 
category  for  their  communication  plan  for 
Normal  89,  the  joint  convention  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church.  Linscheid  is  com- 
munication director  for  the  GC  Church, 


Quilts  galore.  The  34th  annual  Penn- 
sylvania Relief  Sale  was  held  at  the 
Farm  Show  Building  in  Harrisburg  re- 
cently. As  always  quilts  were  a major 
attraction,  with  440  of  them  bringing 
in  $142,000 — up  $6,000  from  last  year. 
Pictured  is  Mabel  Beiler  of  Morgan- 
town, who  demonstrated  the  art  of 
quilting  to  sales-goers.  Other  big 
money-earners  were  a house  sale 
($110,000),  food  sales  ($85,000),  heifer 
sale  ($60,000),  and  country  auction 
($30,000).  The  total  profit  for  this 
year’s  sale  was  about  $500,000 — up 
from  last  year’s  $446,000.  This  pushed 
the  grand  total  for  34  years  to  nearly 
$5  million. 


while  Reimer  is  news  service  editor. 
Bender,  information  services  director  for 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminar- 
ies, served  as  Mennonite  Church  commu- 
nication liaison  for  Normal  89. 

The  persons  who  produced  The  Radicals 
received  a “Wilbur  Award”  in  the  motion 
picture  category.  Honored  were  Michael 
Hostetler,  executive  producer;  Robert 
Nowotny,  producer;  Ron  Byler,  associate 
executive  producer;  and  Joel  Kauffmann, 
writer.  The  film  was  a project  of  Sisters  & 
Brothers,  a nonprofit  group  that  produces 
media  addressing  issues  of  faith  and  social 
concern  from  an  Anabaptist/Mennonite 
perspective.  The  Radicals  depicts  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Anabaptist  movement  and 
tells  the  story  of  Michael  and  Margaretha 
Sattler. 

Steve  Shenk  got  a “Certificate  of  Merit” 
in  the  news-writing  category  for  his  Gospel 
Herald  report  on  the  General  Assembly 
sessions  at  Normal  89.  It  was  the  lead 
article  in  the  special  Normal  89  issue  (Aug. 
22).  Shenk  is  managing  editor  of  Gospel 
Herald. 
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Urban  Congress 
draws  diverse  group 
of  950  people 

The  recurring  musical  refrain,  “We’re 
bound  together  and  finely  woven  with 
love,”  became  a reality  for  the  950  dele- 
gates gathered  for  the  Congress  on  Urban 
Ministry  held  recently  in  Chicago.  Through 
worship,  Bible  study,  speeches,  seminars, 
workshops,  and  special  interest  groups, 
participants  celebrated  unity  in  Christ  and 
explored  differences  amid  the  diversity  of 
90  denominations  and  40  states  that  they 
represented.  The  seventh  biennial  event, 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago-based  Seminary 
Consortium  for  Urban  Pastoral  Education, 
attracted  the  most  international  participa- 
tion yet,  with  180  registrants  attending 
from  over  30  countries. 

Focused  on  the  theme,  “The  World 
Comes  to  the  City:  Challenges  for  the 
Church,”  the  main  speakers  noted  the 
opportunities  for  proclaiming  grace  and 
doing  justice  presented  by  the  increased 
pace  of  urbanization  in  the  world  and  the 
varieties  of  cultural  groups  which  have 
come  to  the  world’s  cities.  “In  response  to 
the  great  commission,  we  now  go  to  the  city 
to  look  for  the  nations,”  said  congress  chair 
Raymond  Bakke,  who  is  director  of  Inter- 
national Urban  Associates  in  Chicago. 
“They  live  in  our  neighborhood.” 

The  music  and  exuberant  spirit  of  blind 
Christian  recording  artist  Ken  Medema 
provided  continuity  and  celebration 
throughout  the  week,  building  a sense  of 
community  among  congress  participants. 
Daily  Bible  exegesis  exercises  designed  by 
Detroit’s  Bill  Kellermann  stimulated  the 
delegates  to  search  for  the  soul  of  then- 
respective  cities  and  discern  the  church’s 
role  in  healing  and  redeeming  that  soul. 

Resources  from  urban  ministries  around 
the  world  were  shared  through  90  seminars 
and  workshops,  16  neighborhood  visit  op- 
tions, and  multicultural  worship  sessions. 
Presenters  came  from  ministry  settings 
ranging  from  the  slums  of  Nairobi  to  the 
state  church  in  Copenhagan  to  the  streets 
of  Montreal.  Institutions  as  diverse  as  the 
conservative  Moody  Bible  Institute,  the 
Operation  PUSH  civil  rights  group,  and 
the  AFL-CIO  labor  federation  were  repre- 
sented among  the  seminar  and  workshop 
leaders. 

Mennonites  constituted  the  fourth  larg- 
est denominational  group  at  the  congress 
this  year.  Over  60  of  them  gathered  for  a 
denominational  caucus  meeting  chaired  by 
Irv  Weaver,  vice-president  for  home  min- 
istries at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Two  presentations  highlighted  urban 
leadership  development  trends  among 
Mennonites.  Eugene  Seals  presented  a 
report  on  a major  metropolitan  initiative 
currently  taking  place  in  Detroit  with  the 
cooperation  of  several  Mennonite  groups. 
High  priority  will  go  to  indigenous  leader- 


ship development,  use  of  pastor  mentors, 
seminary  education  by  extension,  and  an- 
nual conferences  to  provide  on-site  train- 
ing. Allan  Yoder  told  how  local  leaders 
have  developed  over  the  past  10  years  in 
Los  Angeles  as  the  number  of  Mennonite 
churches  has  increased  from  four  to  18.  He 
named  the  following  as  characteristics  of 
the  emerging  leaders:  vision-driven,  totally 
committed  to  the  task  and  to  Jesus  Christ, 
accountable  within  a team,  developed 
through  on-the-job  training,  continually  in- 
clusive of  new  leaders,  interested  in  net- 
working with  the  larger  Anabaptist  family, 
and  clear  in  knowing  who  they  are  and  what 
they  believe  as  Mennonites. 

Four  Mennonite  mission  agencies  served 
as  partner  organizations  in  planning  the 
congress.  Sally  Schreiner,  a member  of 
Reba  Place  Church,  a Brethren/Mennonite 
congregation  in  Evanston,  111.,  was  con- 
gress administrator. 


Gleysteen,  at  Hesston, 
tells  wartime  stories, 
talks  about  symbols 

A sputtering,  smoking  candle  made  from 
shoe  polish  symbolized  Christ’s  light  com- 
ing into  the  world,  which  in  Amsterdam  on 
the  last  Christmas  of  World  War  II  was 
very  dark.  For  Jan  Gleysteen  the  memory 
of  that  Christmas,  celebrated  with  Bible 
reading  in  the  light  of  a homemade  candle, 
and  a meager  dinner — one  sugar  beet — 
shared  with  his  parents,  three  siblings,  and 
a guest,  remains  strong  45  years  later. 

Gleysteen,  a longtime  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House  artist/editor  who  currently 
works  in  the  area  of  heritage  education, 


shared  his  personal  story  recently  as 
Hesston  College’s  guest  in  its  Storytelling 
series. 

He  continued  to  offer  his  insight  into 
“The  Role  of  Symbols  in  the  Mennonite 
Church”  as  resource  person  for  the  fourth 
annual  Church-College  Conversations  the 
next  two  days.  The  event  brought  pastors 
from  seven  states  and  included  numerous 
Hesston  faculty,  staff,  and  pastoral  minis- 
tries students. 

Symbols  which  have  had  meaning  for 
Mennonites  include  the  bread  and  cup  of 
communion,  the  towel  and  basin  of  foot 
washing,  baptism,  the  cross,  lamb,  crown 
of  thorns,  dove,  flame,  the  open  Bible,  the 
central  and  long  pulpit,  act  of  kneeling  to 
pray,  holy  kiss,  laying  on  of  hands,  “God’s 
all-seeing  eye”  painted  on  the  church  ceil- 
ing, plain  church  architecture,  plain  cloth- 
ing, and  rejection  of  jewelry. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  differentiate 
between  the  experiences  of  those  over  and 
under  age  30.  However,  those  over  30 
learned  to  their  surprise  that  all  age  groups 
were  yearning  for  symbols  which  express 
the  deep  meaning  of  Christian  faith  in 
visible,  touchable  forms.  The  symbol  of 
foot  washing  received  much  attention. 
Gleysteen  said  new  Mennonites  are  help- 
ing revive  the  practice. 

Participants  agreed  that  children  need  to 
see  church  members  take  part  in  commu- 
nion and  foot  washing,  and  they  also  need 
to  be  taught  the  meaning  of  symbols  used 
in  the  church. 

Gleysteen  said  the  Anabaptist  concept 
of  church  membership  is  different.  “Inac- 
tive membership”  is  an  impossible  cate- 
gory in  the  Mennonite  church.  “We  cannot 
choose  for  our  children,  but  we  can  teach 
them  and  exemplify  what  walking  in  the 
resurrection  means,”  he  said. 


Hesston,  Kans.,  is  doubling.  Four  sets  of  twins  under  four  years  of  age  are 
helping  Hesston  (Kans.)  Mennonite  Church  to  grow — from  little  up!  Pictured 
are  the  twins  and  their  parents.  Standing  (left  to  right):  Floyd  Sowers  with  Eliz- 
abeth Ann,  Dwayne  Wenger  with  Kendall  Ryan,  Jim  Mason,  and  Dean  Alison 
with  Katherine  Michelle.  Seated:  Bonnie  Sowers  with  Katherine  Marie,  Brenda 
Wenger  with  Lance  Bryan,  Beckie  Mason  with  Luke  Leon  and  Mitchell  James, 
and  Renae  Alison  with  Kendra  Danielle. — Susan  Balzer 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Mary  Kolb,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

I appreciate  your  willingness  to  deal 
with  sensitive  and  “hushed”  issues  as  in 
articles  such  as  “The  Rape  of  Tamar” 
(May  15).  As  I recall,  there  have  been 
several  articles  in  the  past  year  dealing 
with  abuse  of  women  and  children.  Yet, 
in  every  case  of  a woman  or  child  being 
abused,  there  is  someone  abusing.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  perspective  of  the 
male’s  problem  should  also  be  addressed. 

Is  there  someone  who  could  and  would 
write  an  article  dealing  with  the  abus- 
ers? They  need  help  also.  Then,  maybe, 
another  potential  abuse  case  may  be 
avoided.  We  should  be  aware,  too,  of  the 
reverse  situation — women  abusing  men 
and  children. 

Editor’s  note:  We  published  an  article 
on  the  male  perspective  in  our  Feb.  28, 
1989,  issue  called  “He  Loved  His  Wife, 
but  He  Beat  Her.” 


D.  R.  Yoder,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Pardon  me,  but  it  seems  things  get 
curiouser  and  curiouser.  According  to 
“Mennoscope”  (May  8),  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  recently  went  on 
record  (supposedly  in  my  behalf,  I 
guess)  supporting  a cut  of  50  percent  in 
U.S.  military  spending  by  1995. 

Let’s  see.  The  present  annual  military 
budget  is  generally  estimated  to  be  in 
the  area  of  $300  billion  (not  including  all 
the  billions  in  off-budget  expenditures 
for  the  CIA,  etc.).  So,  reducing  that  in 
half  still  leaves  a rather  hefty  chunk  for 
soldiers,  bombs,  guns,  and  whatever. 

All  of  which  conjures  up  a possible 
headline,  which  in  my  worst  visions  I can 
see  emblazoned  across,  say,  The  New 
York  Times’  front  page:  “Mennonites 
Favor  $150  billion  for  the  Military  in  ’95.” 

Well,  here’s  one  Mennonite  who 
doesn’t  favor  spending  even  one  penny 


for  the  military — ever.  And  who  would 
like  very  much  to  be  a part  of  a church 
body  that  feels  the  same. 

This  also  brings  to  mind  several  ques- 
tions, such  as:  If  the  U.S.  government 
should  heed  this  well-intended  advice 
and  actually  cut  the  military  budget  to 
$150  billion  by  1995,  what  would  the 
General  Board’s  position  be  regarding 
those  sisters  and  brothers  who  have 
been  withholding  tax  payments  to  pro- 
test U.S.  military  spending?  Pay  your 
taxes,  perhaps?  Or  at  least  a proportion- 
ally greater  part,  because  our  govern- 
ment is  now  spending  a much  more 
“just”  amount  on  personnel  and  materi- 
als for  warfare? 


Ivan  Emke,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

It  was  with  some  interest  and  anticipa- 
tion that  I read  the  lead  story  of  your 
Apr.  17  issue,  “How  Are  Things  at 
Home?”  I am  intrigued  by  current  rein- 
terpretations (by  men)  of  biblical  pas- 
sages that  were  used  for  centuries  to 
uphold  patriarchy  and  the  decidedly-un- 
equal  relations  which  it  produced.  I 
have,  almost  without  exception,  been  dis- 
appointed by  these  new  attempts  at  exe- 
gesis. 

The  crux  of  my  objections  is  a ten- 
dency to  present  the  illusion  of  being  a 
new  reading  of  an  old  text,  when  in  fact 
it  reproduces  the  same  old  tired  rhetoric 
about  the  position  of  women  and  men. 
For  example,  David  Eshleman  writes, 
“When  a strong,  highly  gifted  wife  is 
married  to  a more  passive  husband,  she 
can  still  follow  the  teaching  of  Paul.  A 
strong,  gifted  wife  can  encourage  her 
husband  to  give  leadership,  especially  in 
spiritual  matters.  This  may  take  a life- 
time of  conscious  effort  on  her  part.” 

This  implies  that  a passive  man  and 
an  outgoing  woman  is  a problematic  ar- 
rangement and  that  it  is  still  not  legiti- 
mate for  a woman  to  take  leadership, 
unless  a man  says  she  can  do  so.  Why 
should  it  be  the  woman  who  must  adapt 
to  the  gifts  (or  lack  thereof)  of  her  hus- 
band? Why  not  let  people  be  who  they 


are,  instead  of  imposing,  on  both  women 
and  men,  a lifetime  of  behavioral  modifi- 
cation? Ever  heard  of  gift  discernment? 

Second,  the  article  implies  that  “wash- 
ing the  dishes”  or  “making  meals”  or 
“assisting  in  other  household  chores” 

(on  the  part  of  the  husband)  could  be 
considered  examples  of  “sacrificial 
love.”  But  we  all  eat  and  make  dishes 
dirty  and  create  disorder  in  our  every- 
day lives.  To  suggest  that  it  is  an  excep- 
tion when  husbands  act  to  clean  up  this 
evidence  of  their  existence  only  legiti- 
mates an  unacceptable  division  of  labor 
where  women  are  solely  responsible  for 
the  state  of  the  home.  In  addition,  it  des- 
ecrates the  term  “sacrificial  love.” 

Finally,  Eshleman  says,  “Husbands 
need  to  love  their  wives  when  they  are 
less  than  we  desire.”  According  to  secu- 
lar analysis,  this  is  a classic  statement 
about  women  as  the  “objects”  of  male 
desire. 

I cannot  be  sure  of  how  the  author 
meant  this  statement  to  be  taken.  Nor 
do  I wish  to  imply  that  the  “spirit”  of 
the  claim  is  deficient.  What  I object  to  is 
the  naive  inclusion  of  such  statements 
without  any  sensitivity  to  how  they  dove- 
tail with  mainstream  misogyny.  A wife 
batterer  may  blame  his  wife  for  his  own 
violence.  And,  one  of  the  many  roots  of 
domestic  violence  is  the  belief  that  other 
people  should  conform  to  our  own  de- 
sires. 

In  sum,  articles  such  as  “How  Are 
Things  at  Home?”,  in  spite  of  all  its  posi- 
tive points,  remind  me  of  how  certain 
church  teachings  continue  to  undermine 
the  position  of  women.  If,  indeed,  “in 
Christ  there  is  no  male  or  female,”  then 
let’s  start  acting  like  it’s  true,  without  all 
of  the  qualifications  which  we  like  to 
offer. 


Joseph  J.  Kotva,  Jr.,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

I would  like  to  thank  the  two  individu- 
als (“Readers  Say,”  Mar.  6)  who  pointed 
out  an  error  in  my  Jan.  30  article,  “The 
Authority  of  Scripture.”  Both  noted  that 
I had  incorrectly  said  that  we  do  not 
read  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  singing. 
They  are  right.  Matthew  26:30  and  Mark 
14:26  do  refer  to  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
singing  a hymn. 

What  I should  have  said  is  that  we  sel- 
dom read  of  Jesus  singing.  The  differ- 
ence between  what  I said  and  what  I 
ought  to  have  said  is  small  and  does  not 
alter  the  point  of  the  article  or  even  the 
paragraph.  Nevertheless,  I want  to  thank 
them  for  pointing  it  out.  The  mistake 
was  pure  carelessness,  and  Gospel  Her- 
ald and  its  readers  deserve  better  than 
that. 


Pontius'  Puddle 
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Cosby  addresses  mission  leaders.  Gordon  Cosby  (left)  described  the  various  di- 
mensions of  the  biblical  call  during  the  annual  meeting  of  mission  leaders  from 
the  Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  conferences/districts. 
Cosby,  pastor  of  Church  of  the  Saviour  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  the  call  “at  its 
deepest  sense  occurs  in  community  nurtured  by  prayer  in  the  context  of  pain 
and  the  poor.”  About  50  people  attended  the  event,  which  was  held  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.  In  addition  to  Cosby’s  keynote  address,  other  presentations  were  given  by 
staff  of  Mennonite  Board  ol  Missions  (Mennonite  Church)  and  Commission  on 
Home  Ministries  (General  Conference  Mennonite  Church),  which  cosponsored 
the  meeting. 


South  Central  Conference  is  working  to- 
gether with  General  Conference  Menno- 
nites  in  the  areas  of  evangelism  and  church 
planting.  Two  joint  projects  that  South  Central 
Conference  is  undertaking  with  Western  District 
of  the  GC  Church  is  a church-planting  effort  in 
the  Kansas  City  area  and  the  Living  in  Faithful 
Evangelism  (LIFE)  program.  The  church  plant- 
ing will  begin  as  early  as  this  summer.  LIFE,  a 
plan  to  help  congregations  grow,  is  sponsored 
by  the  MC  and  GC  denominations. 

The  new  Mennonite  guesthouse  in  Miami 
has  hosted  nearly  400  overnight  guests 

since  it  opened  last  September.  About  one-third 
of  them  used  the  facility’s  airport  transportation 
service  and  17  have  stored  their  vehicles  there 
while  they  traveled  abroad.  Called  Miami  Inter- 
national Guesthouse,  the  facility  serves  mission- 
aries and  others  traveling  to  and  from  Central 
and  South  America  as  well  as  foreign  students 
and  Mennonite  visitors  to  the  city.  Phil  and 
Aylin  Sauder,  both  fluent  in  English  and  Span- 
ish, are  the  hosts. 

The  Hesston  College  Chorale  is  on  a five- 
week  tour  of  Europe.  The  55-voice  group, 
under  the  direction  of  David  Rhodes,  is  present- 
ing 18  concerts  in  the  Netherlands,  West  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Switzer- 
land. The  tour  has  been  scheduled  every  other 
summer  since  1980.  “It’s  been  a powerful  way 
for  the  chorale  members  to  experience  the  Men- 
nonite faith  story  in  Europe,”  says  Rhodes. 
“Students  also  study  European  culture  and 
history,  keep  a daily  journal,  and  worship  in 
medieval  cathedrals  and  simple  Mennonite 
churches.”  The  chorale  will  return  on  June  26. 

Two  of  the  10  athletes  admitted  to  the 
Indiana  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  are 
Goshen  College  students.  The  1989  induction 
ceremonies  were  held  recently  in  Indianapolis. 
The  two  are  Matthew  Nofziger  and  Gretchen 
Nyce.  The  inductees  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
both  athletic  and  academic  ability. 

Tina  Book  and  Jeff  Gingerich  were  named 
senior  athletes  of  the  year  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  The  awards  are  based  on  aca- 
demic standing,  campus  leadership  and 
influence,  Christian  character,  and  athletic  ex- 
cellence. Book  broke  the  EMC  career  scoring 
record  in  field  hockey  and  was  named  player  of 
the  year  by  Old  Dominion  Athletic  Conference. 
Gingerich  was  cocaptain  of  the  basketball  team 
and  led  Old  Dominion  Athletic  Conference  in 
assists. 

A Pottstown,  Pa.,  congregation  reached  out 
to  young  “cruisers”  who  drive  their  cars  up 
and  down  High  Street.  Hopewell  Mennonite 
Church — Pottstown  invited  the  cruisers  to  show 
off  their  cars  in  the  church  parking  lot  and 
offered  door  prizes  as  an  incentive.  The  young 
people  were  also  invited  into  the  church  gymna- 
sium to  hear  a former  race-car  driver  talk  about 
his  Christian  faith.  “Some  of  those  attending  had 
never  been  in  a church  before,”  said  church 
member  Rudy  Taron. 

Visitors  to  Mennonite  Information  Center 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  broke  the  1,000  mark  for 

one  day  on  May  19,  a Saturday.  Some  800  of 
them  attended  lectures  in  the  Old  Testament 
tabernacle  replica.  The  lectures  were  repeated 
16  times  instead  of  the  usual  eight  or  nine. 
Included  among  the  visitors  were  six  busloads 
from  Hispanic  Bible  Institute  in  New  York  City. 


The  number  of  visitors  on  a typical  Saturday  is 
300-400. 

The  International  Visitor  Exchange  Pro- 
gram needs  sponsors  and  hosts  for  more  than 
100  young  people  from  about  35  countries  com- 
ing to  spend  a year  in  North  America.  Sponsors 
provides  jobs,  and  hosts  offer  a place  to  stay. 
The  year  will  begin  with  an  Aug.  4-8  orientation 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  participants — formerly 
called  “trainees” — then  usually  spend  six 
months  in  two  different  places.  Countries  that 
will  be  participating  for  the  first  time  this  year 
are  East  Germany,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Chad,  Thai- 
land, and  Trinidad/Tobago.  The  40-year-old 
program  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  More  information  is  available  from 
Doreen  Harms  at  MCC,  Box  500,  Akron,  PA 
17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 

A complete  collection  of  “Gospel  Herald” 
from  the  early  1920s  to  the  late  ’70s  is 
available  from  a family  in  Montana.  The  sub- 
scribers were  Glen  and  Cora  Borntrager,  who 
died  in  1968  and  1982.  Anyone  interested  in 
obtaining  the  collection  should  contact  Lena 
Boese  at  308  Hemlock  Ave.,  Glendive,  MT 
59330. 

The  Lancaster  Region  of  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  Marriage  Encounter  is  sponsor- 
ing a marriage  encounter  in  Quarryville,  Pa., 
July  20-22,  and  two  engaged  encounters  in 
Quarryville  June  22-24  and  July  20-22.  More 
information  is  available  from  Lancaster  Region 
at  92  Strasburg  Pk.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602; 
phone  717-393-5426. 


New  appointments: 

• David  Hostetler,  program  director,  Laurel- 
ville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center,  starting 
this  summer.  He  succeeds  Levi  Miller,  who  will 
become  executive  secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  Historical  Committee.  Hostetler  has 
been  an  editor  for  19  years  at  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  where  he  is  currently  editor  of 
Christian  Living.  Previously  he  edited  Purpose 
and  served  as  news  editor  of  Gospel  Herald. 
Earlier  he  and  his  wife,  Rose,  were  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers  in  Brazil  for  14  years. 
Hostetler  has  been  active  at  Laurelville  over  the 
years,  including  a current  term  as  Program 
Committee  chair.  In  his  new  role,  he  will  work 
alongside  Executive  Director  Dana  Sommers. 

• Daniel  and  Catherine  Longenecker,  chap- 
lains, Virginia  Mennonite  Retirement  Commu- 
nity, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  starting  in  April.  They 
succeeded  Herman  and  Gladys  Ropp,  who  re- 
tired. Catherine  served  previously  as  chaplain  of 
Dock  Woods  Community  in  Lansdale,  Pa.  Dan- 
iel is  a former  pastor  and  hospital  chaplain. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Ed  Springer  will  become  pastor  of  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  on  Sept.  1.  He  is 
currently  pastor  of  Albany  (Oreg.)  Mennonite 
Church. 

• Tom  Wilson  resigned  as  pastor  of  Engle- 
wood Mennonite  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  on  Apr. 
15. 

Coming  events: 

• School  for  Apostles,  July  16-20,  at  Black 
Rock  Retreat  Center,  Quarryville,  Pa.  The  ninth 
annual  event,  sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
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Board  of  Missions,  is  for  church  planters,  pas- 
tors, and  potential  leaders  in  evangelism.  The 
speakers  are  Willie  Richardson,  Brian  Mills,  and 
Henry  Buckwalter.  More  information  from 
Home  Ministries  Department  at  Eastern  Board, 
Box  128,  Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717-898- 
2251. 

• Indiana  Mennonite  Slow-Pitch  Softball 
Tournament,  Sept.  1-3,  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  This 
is  for  church  softball  teams  in  Indiana  and 
surrounding  states.  It  includes  men’s  and 
women’s  competition.  The  entry  deadline  is 
Aug.  1.  All  proceeds  go  to  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  More  information  from  Roger  or 
Brad  Miller  at  Box  165,  Huntertown,  IN  46748; 
phone  219-637-3523. 

• 50th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Aug.  18-19,  at 
Emmanuel  Mennonite  Church,  La  Junta,  Colo. 
All  former  members,  Voluntary  Service  workers, 
and  friends  are  especially  invited.  More  infor- 
mation from  the  church  at  502  Harriet  Ave.,  La 
Junta,  CO  81050;  phone  719-384-9673. 

New  resources: 

• Stewardship  video  for  children  from  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board.  It  helps  elemen- 
tary school  children  experience  joy  in  the  giving 
of  themselves  and  what  they  have.  Entitled 
You’ve  Got  to  Give  What  You’ve  Got,  it  contains 
four  segments  featuring  Hubert  Brown,  Duane 
Beck,  Juanita  Santiago,  and  Brian  Wasko.  A 
discussion  guide  is  included.  The  video  is  avail- 
able for  $21.95  from  Mim  Book  at  General 
Board,  421  S.  Second  St.,  Suite  600,  Elkhart,  IN 
46516. 

•Peace poster  from  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. It  contains  a quote  from  Roy  Shaw,  a 
British  professor,  broadcaster,  lecturer,  and 
friend  of  MCC:  “Wars  begin  in  the  minds  of 
people  and  it  is  there  that  they  should  be 
resisted.”  The  poster  is  available  free  from  MCC 
at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

• List  of  military  contractors  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section.  It  in- 
cludes the  names  of  the  corporations  that  have 
the  biggest  military  contracts  with  the  U.S. 
government  and  where  (by  county)  the  work  is 


done.  The  list  is  available  free  from  MCC  U.S. 
Peace  Section  at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

• Resource  packet  on  low-level  military  flying 
from  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada.  It 
contains  information  on  the  low-level  training 
flights  conducted  by  the  air  forces  of  Canada 
and  other  countries  in  an  area  of  Labrador 
inhabited  by  the  Innu  people.  Entitled  “Over- 
looked and  Overflown,”  it  details  the  harmful 
effects  of  the  flights  and  suggests  ways  that 
Mennonites  can  respond  to  the  situation.  The 
packet  is  available  for  $3  from  MCC  Canada  at 
134  Plaza  Dr.,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Selfhelp  Crafts  warehouse  workers,  Merrno- 
nite  Central  Committee.  These  are  voluntary 
service  positions  near  MCC’s  headquarters  in 
Akron,  Pa.  Both  two-year  terms  and  short-term 
assignments  are  available.  Needed  are  a stock- 
ing supervisor,  returns  supervisor,  order  proces- 
sors, and  packers.  Contact  Mark  Sprunger  at 
MCC,  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717- 
859-1151. 

• Farm  cooperative  assistant,  in  Mashulaville, 
Miss.  This  is  a two-year  Voluntary  Service  as- 
signment with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
The  person  helps  members  of  Beat  4 Co-op  use 
their  cattle  and  land  resources  more  fully.  The 
person  should  be  adaptable  and  be  able  to  relate 
well  with  rural  black  families.  Contact  Jim  Der- 
stine  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219-294-7523. 

• Principal,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Christian  School. 
The  person  assists  the  administrator  in  giving 
oversight  to  the  educational  program,  which 
includes  grades  K-12.  Required  is  a master’s 
degree  in  education  or  administration  and  inter- 
personal/organizational skills.  Send  resume  to 
Steve  Ponchot  at  4715  Beacon  Dr.,  Sarasota,  FL 
34232. 

• Director  of  admissions  and  community  rela- 
tions, Eastern  Mennonite  High  School,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  starting  in  July.  The  person  is 
responsible  for  the  student  admissions  program, 
student  work/fund  drive,  community  service 
day,  and  alumni  phonathon.  Send  resume  to  Les 


MCC  sends  out  nine  new  workers  from  Mennonite  Church.  Nine  people  from 
the  Mennonite  Church  were  among  the  33  new  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
workers  who  participated  in  orientation  Apr.  3-13  at  MCC  headquarters  in 
Akron,  Pa.  They  are:  Front  row  (left  to  right) — Ed  and  Susan  Stamm  Miller  of 
Arvada,  Colo.,  community  development  workers  in  El  Salvador;  Darlene  Roggie 
of  Lowville,  N.Y.,  data  management  secretary  for  MCC  Personnel  Services  in 
Akron;  and  Kristi  and  Neil  Rowe  Miller  (with  Emily)  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  trainer  of 
health  workers  and  agriculture/technical  trainer  in  Uganda.  Back  row — Kathy 
Blair  of  Tarentum,  Pa.,  health/development  worker  in  Honduras;  Sherrie  Ober 
of  Manheim,  Pa.,  administrative  secretary  for  MCC  Personnel  Services;  and  Lo- 
raine  and  Howard  Bender  of  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Selfhelp  Crafts  warehouse  work- 
ers in  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 


Helmuth  at  EMHS,  801  Parkwood  Dr.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 

• Science  teacher,  New  Danville  Mennonite 
School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  starting  this  fall.  The 
person  would  teach  in  the  middle  school.  Con- 
tact Jane  Moyer  at  the  school,  393  Long  Ln., 
Lancaster,  PA  17603;  phone  717-872-2506. 

• Live-in  assistant,  Mennoheim  Respite  Care 
Center,  Goshen,  Ind.,  starting  in  August.  This 
can  be  either  full-time  or  part-time.  The  person 
cares  for  a wide  range  of  persons  with  disabili- 
ties while  the  family  gets  a needed  break.  Con- 
tact Darrel  Hostetler  at  Box  948,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-533-9720. 

• Receptionist/reservationist,  Camp  Hebron, 
Halifax,  Pa.  Office  skills  are  required.  Contact 
David  King  at  the  camp,  957  Camp  Hebron  Rd., 
Halifax,  PA  17032;  phone  717-896-3441. 

• Head  cook  and  lifeguard,  Highland  Retreat, 
Bergton,  Va.,  June  11-Aug.  18.  These  are  Sum- 
mer Youth  Camp  positions.  Contact  Lee  Martin 
at  R.  1,  Box  121,  Bergton,  VA  22811;  phone 
703-852-3226. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Baerg,  Theodore  and  Irena  (Welhasch), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  second  son,  Alexander  Vasyl, 
Apr.  23. 

Bishop,  Eric  and  Linda  (Hostetler),  Sou- 
derton,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Angela 
Kay,  May  8. 

Fretz,  Mark  and  Ann  (Hochstetler),  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Elyse  Audrey,  Feb.  28. 

Gill,  Christopher  and  Linda  R.  (Metzler), 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  first  child,  Martina  Metzler, 
Apr.  27. 

Guengerich,  Duane  and  Sherry  (Aronson), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  son,  Jacob  Ray,  May  11. 

Kuckuck,  Don  and  Lorie,  first  child,  Natasha 
Dawn,  Mar.  29. 

Kurtz,  Mauri  and  Rosann,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
second  child,  first  son,,  Mitchell  David,  May  15. 

Lovan,  Keo  and  Carol  (Roth),  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Katherine 
Sue,  May  14. 

Martin,  Eric  and  Sue  (Rohrer),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  third  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Craig,  May  11. 

McVicar,  Bob  and  Jill  (Snowdon),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  second  and  third  daughters,  Hilary  Alison 
and  Lindsay  Katherine,  Apr.  26. 

Miller,  Gregory  and  LeAnn  (Graber),  Mont- 
gomery, Ind.,  second  daughter,  Paige  Renee, 
May  10. 

Mumaw,  Jeffrey  and  Veva  (Zimmerman), 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  first  child,  Karla  Marie,  May  14. 

Murphy,  Dwayne  and  Katrina  (Lengacher), 
Montgomery,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Ken- 
dall James,  May  10. 

Myers,  Michael  and  Michele  (Benchoff), 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Shane 
Michael,  May  15. 

Rensberger,  Kirk  and  Tonia  (Metzler),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Heather 
Nichole,  May  15. 

Rittenhouse,  Jim  and  Kendra  (Good),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  second  and  third  sons,  Joel  Aaron  and 
Justin  Scott,  May  14. 

Ropp,  Steve  and  Kathy  (Stutzman),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Nicole 
Kathryn,  May  3. 

Roth,  Ken  and  Terri  (Austin),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Charles,  Apr.  29. 

Tolley,  Tim  and  Diana  (Stalter),  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Eden  Eliza- 
beth, Apr.  29. 

Unzicker,  Mike  and  Christy  (Yordy),  Morton, 
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111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Amy  Jane,  May 

12. 

Weaver,  John  Alan  and  Cathy  Lynn  (Anders), 
Royersford,  Pa.,  second  son,  Jesse  Alan,  May 
14. 

Young,  Kerry  and  Janet  (Kratz),  Lewisburg, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Carissa  Joy,  Apr.  8. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Aeschliman-Fisher.  Jeffrey  Aeschliman, 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  and  Margaret  Fisher,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  College  cong.,  by  David  Mann,  Apr.  28. 

Eberly-Overholt.  Larry  Eberly  and  Lucy 
Overholt,  Granger,  Ind.,  Southside  cong.,  by 
James  Derstine  and  Pam  Dintaman,  Apr.  28. 

Garman-Martin.  Shawn  Garman,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  and  Joan  Martin,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Hinkletown  cong.,  by  Leroy  Martin  and  Glenn 
Sauder,  May  12. 

Nofziger-Janzen.  Myrl  Nofziger  and  Phyllis 
Janzen,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  College  cong.,  by 
James  Waltner  and  Nancy  Kauffmann,  May  13. 


Obituaries 


Bontrager,  Jerry  R.,  son  of  Rudy  M.  and 
Lizzie  (Yoder)  Bontrager,  was  born  in  Yoder, 
Kan.,  May  13,  1902;  died  at  Hutchinson  (Kan.) 
Hospital,  May  12,  1990;  aged  87.  On  Sept.  20, 
1925,  he  was  married  to  Mattie  Miller,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Kenneth 
Eugene  and  Jerry  James),  3 daughters  (Anna 
Mae  Jaynes,  Carol  June  Schrock,  and  Laverta 
Lou  Moody),  2 brothers  (William  and  Leroy),  19 
grandchildren,  and  40  great-grandchildren.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Robert 
Leroy).  He  was  a member  of  Yoder  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  15,  in  charge  of  Don  Patterson  and  Calvin 
King;  interment  in  Yoder  Church  Cemetery. 

Brubacher,  Walter,  son  of  Menno  and  Al- 
meta  (Good)  Brubacher,  was  born  in  Woolwich 
Township,  Ont.,  May  25,  1909;  died  at  St.  Ja- 
cobs, Ont.,  May  14,  1990;  aged  80.  On  Sept.  8, 
1937,  he  was  married  to  Beatrice  Martin,  who 
died  in  1971.  On  Sept.  20,  1974,  he  was  married 
to  Alice  Good,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Pauline  Weber  and  Doris  Bru- 
bacher), 2 sons  (Maynard  and  Howard),  one 
stepdaughter  (Carole  Boshart),  7 grandchildren, 
one  great-grandson,  3 sisters  (Elizabeth  Martin, 
Lucinda  Cressman,  and  Ada  Brubacher),  and 
one  brother  (Curtis).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  brother  (Abner).  He  was  a member  and 
former  deacon  of  St.  Jacobs  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  16,  in 
charge  of  Sue  C.  Steiner;  interment  in  St.  Jacobs 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Garges,  Vincent  K.,  son  of  Vincent  and 
Sallie  (Kulp)  Garges,  was  born  on  Mar.  14,  1915; 
died  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
on  Apr.  22,  1990;  aged  75.  On  Nov.  9,  1946,  he 
was  married  to  Eval  L.  (Wile)  Garges.  Surviving 
is  one  son  (Henry  W.),  6 grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Marvin  K.),  and  3 sisters  (Florence, 
Mildred,  and  Evelyn).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  infant  son  (Paul  W.).  He  was  a member 
of  Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  25,  in  charge  of  Floyd 
M.  Hackman,  Russell  M.  Detweiler,  and  Curtis 
L.  Bergey;  interment  in  Franconia  Mennonite 


Cemetery. 

Goetz,  Elsie,  was  born  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan. 
12,  1894;  died  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Apr.  12,  1990; 
aged  96.  On  Jan.  7,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
Joseph  Goetz,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  Sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Thelma  Mishler  and 
Phyllis  Kehr),  7 grandchildren,  and  6 great- 
grandchildren. She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Virgil).  She  was  a member  of  Yellow 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Apr.  14,  in  charge  of  Wes 
Bontrager  and  Roy  Koch;  interment  in  Yellow 
Creek  Cemetery. 

Hamsher,  Diane  Renee,  daughter  of  Tom 
and  Norma  (Kauffman)  Hamsher,  was  born  in 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  July  24,  1963;  died  in  an 
automobile  accident  near  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio,  May  7,  1990;  aged  26.  Surviving  is  one  son 
(Seth  Adam),  mother,  father,  one  brother 
(Brian),  one  sister  (Debbie  Mast),  and  one 
grandmother  (Mrs.  Ollis  Hamsher).  She  was  a 
member  of  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  10,  in 
charge  of  Roy  Bucher  and  Dean  Miller;  inter- 
ment in  Walnut  Creek  Cemetery. 

Klopfenstein,  Myron  Joseph,  son  of  Levi 
and  Abby  (Roth)  Klopfenstein,  was  born  in 
Chappell,  Neb.,  Apr.  12,  1891;  died  in  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  May  13,  1990;  aged  99-  He  was  married  to 
Lydia  Steckley,  who  preceded  him  in  death.  In 
1972  he  married  Jessie  Brady,  who  also  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  Surviving  is  one  son  (Alton), 
one  daughter  (Wilma  Stalter),  2 brothers  (Roy 
and  Clyde),  one  sister  (Pearl  Mast),  numerous 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  and  great- 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Glen).  He  was  a member  of  Central 
Mennonite  Church.  Memorial  services  were  held 
in  Glendale,  Ariz.,  May  13,  in  charge  of  David 
Mann,  and  in  Archbold,  Ohio,  May  16,  in  charge 
of  Charles  Gautsche;  interment  in  Pettisville 
(Ohio)  Cemetery. 

Mack,  Sara  D.,  daughter  of  Andrew  M.  and 
Cora  (Detwiler)  Mack,  was  born  in  Yerkes,  Pa., 
Nov.  23,  1919;  died  in  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  May  6, 
1990;  aged  70.  Surviving  is  one  brother  (Andrew) 
and  one  sister  (Ruth  Myers).  She  was  a member 
of  Providence  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  11,  in  charge  of  Ralph 
Malin,  Norman  G.  Kolb,  Melvin  Mack,  and 
Walter  Hunsberger;  interment  in  Providence 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Amos  L.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Lizzie 
(Zook)  Roth,  was  born  near  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 
Mar.  27,  1912;  died  at  home,  May  9,  1990;  aged 
78.  On  May  18,  1947,  he  was  married  to  Velma 
Short,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  Eire  4 broth- 
ers (Elmer,  Christie,  Lester,  and  Paul).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Elaine).  He 
was  a member  of  Central  Mennonite  Church, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  12,  in  charge  of  Lester  Roth  and 
Charles  Gautsche;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cem- 
etery. 

Simmons,  Harold,  was  bom  in  Huntington, 
W.Va.,  May  19,  1896;  died  from  heart  failure  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Apr.  23,  1990;  aged  93.  On  Oct. 
4,  1980,  he  was  married  to  Olive  Woodward 
Simmons,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Harold,  Jr.  and  Fred  J.),  one  sister  (Nellie 
Stewart),  and  3 grandchildren.  He  was  a member 
of  Ashton  Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  25,  in  charge  of  Ken 
Nauman;  interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery, 
Ohio. 

Weber,  Howard  S.,  son  of  Urias  K.  and 
Magdalena  (Shoemaker)  Weber,  was  born  in 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  Feb.  13,  1902;  died  of  heart 
failure  at  Pinehaven  Nursing  Home,  May  4, 1990; 
aged  88.  On  Sept.  18,  1924,  he  was  married  to 
E stella  Snyder,  who  preceded  him  in  death.  On 
Nov.  17,  1973,  he  was  married  to  Irene  Nabert 
Ambroise,  who  survives.  Surviving  are  4 daugh- 


ters (Rita  Erb,  Gladys  Simmons,  Betty  Litwiller, 
and  Evelyn  Horst),  one  stepdaughter  (Judy 
Johnson),  2 stepsons  (Arthur  and  Robert),  one 
brother  (Edward),  3 sisters  (Olive  Eby,  Ruber 
Weber,  and  Mary  Plummer),  18  grandchildren, 
and  21  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member 
of  Stirling  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Kitche- 
ner, Ont.,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  7,  in  charge  of  Steven  Martin;  cremation 
handled  by  Ratz-Bechtel  Funeral  Home. 

Wickey,  August,  son  of  Samuel  and  Barbara 
(Schwartz)  Wickey,  was  born  in  Berne,  Ind., 
Sept.  26,  1897;  died  in  Sturgis,  Mich.,  from 
natural  causes,  May  9,  1990;  aged  92.  On  Dec. 
25,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Pauline  Miller,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 sons  (Chris,  Ed- 
win, John,  Ervin,  Joseph,  and  Paul),  2 daughters 
(Mary  Jane  Eichorn  and  Barbara  Hochstetler), 
one  brother  (David),  2 sisters  (Anna  Hochstetler 
and  Barbara  Schwartz),  22  grandchildren,  and 
29  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  13,  in  charge  of 
Orville  Miller;  interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cem- 
etery. 

Yoder,  Larion  H.,  son  of  Wesley  and  Fern 
(Hauber)  Yoder,  was  bom  in  Johnson  County, 
Iowa,  May  6,  1951;  died  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Apr. 
23,  1990;  aged  38.  Surviving  are  his  mother,  one 
brother  (Elwin),  and  one  sister  (Audrey  Hartz- 
ler).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  He 
was  a member  of  Full  Gospel  Fellowship,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr. 
25  at  the  Powell  Funeral  Home,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
in  charge  of  Merv  Birky  and  Eugene  Blosser; 
interment  in  West  Union  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  June  7-9 

Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  8-9 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Salem,  Oreg.,  June  14-16 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Salem,  Oreg.,  June 
15-17 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
June  21-23 

Southwest  Conference  and  Pacific  District  joint  midyear  meet- 
ing, Reedley,  Calif.,  June  21-24 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
July  5-7 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  assembly,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  July 
5-8 

Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  13-14 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
July  18-19 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 

Celebration  of  Conscience  Conference,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Aug.  3-5 
Hispanic  Convention  Assembly,  Brookville,  Fla.,  Aug.  8-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  9-10 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Ohio,  Aug.  9-12 
South  Central  Conference  delegate  assembly,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  Aug.  10-12 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  10-11 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  assembly,  Hampton,  Va., 
Aug.  10-12 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  Aug.  10-12 

Empowered  Ministries  annual  meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Beemer,  Nebr.,  Aug. 
17-19 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Cove  Valley,  Pa.,  Aug.  18 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled,  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Vermont  becomes  focus  of  attention 
for  militant  abortion  foes 

Vermont  has  become  a focus  of  attention 
for  militant  antiabortionists  who  are  being 
arrested  in  droves  in  an  effort  to  clog  the 
court  and  prison  systems  to  dramatize 
their  cause.  For  more  than  a year,  abortion 
foes  have  held  demonstrations  in  Burling- 
ton at  the  Planned  Parenthood  clinic  and 
the  Vermont  Women’s  Health  Center.  The 
protests  stepped  up  in  February,  when 
demonstrations  held  in  violation  of  court 
orders  resulted  in  the  arrests  of  95  people 
who  have  been  held  without  bail  since  then 
for  refusing  to  give  their  names  upon  ar- 
raignment. 

Most  of  the  protesters  have  come  from 
outside  Vermont.  That  and  their  militant 
tactics — including  the  distribution  of  flyers 
describing  the  Women’s  Health  Center  as 
“a  coven  of  lesbian  witches” — has  divided 
the  antiabortion  community  in  the  state. 
Michael  McHugh,  the  leader  of  the  Ver- 
mont “rescue  movement,”  is  the  pastor  of 
a nondenominational  Protestant  church  in 
Essex  Junction.  He  has  not  been  jailed  but 
has  been  charged  with  obstruction  of  jus- 
tice for  leading  prayer  vigils  and  picketing 
outside  the  home  of  Judge  Matthew  Katz, 
the  presiding  judge  in  most  of  the  abortion 
protest  cases  in  Burlington. 


Baby  boomers:  more  honesty, 
less  guilt,  and  shunning  tradition 

American  churches  will  have  to  rethink 
many  of  their  traditional  ministries  and 
leadership  styles  if  they  are  going  to  attract 
“baby  boomers”  to  their  services,  accord- 
ing to  a church  growth  specialist  speaking 
at  a recent  conference  in  Northport,  N.Y. 
“Baby  boomers  don’t  seek  churches  for 
their  doctrine  or  denomination.  They  go  to 
a church  that  makes  them  feel  good.  . . . 
The  unchurched  baby  boomers  are  choos- 
ing churches  like  consumers.  They’re  not 
going  to  choose  churches  that  are  tradi- 
tional, out  of  date,  or  legalistic,”  said 
Elmer  Towns,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Religion  at  Liberty  University  in  Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Baby  boomers  are  those  Americans  bom 
between  1945  and  1964.  Towns  said  that 
while  previous  youth  generations  assimi- 
lated into  the  adult  population,  baby 
boomers  remained  in  a “subculture”  as 
they  reached  adulthood.  While  baby  boom- 
ers are  not  monolithic,  their  attitudes  have 
shaped  society  and  present  a new  chal- 
lenge to  the  churches,  he  added. 

The  baby  boomers  hold  urban  values, 
while  many  evangelical  churches  still  oper- 


ate “as  if  they  were  rural,”  Towns  said. 
Baby  boomers  do  not  have  the  Protestant 
work  ethic,  value  their  leisure,  and — be- 
cause of  the  nontraditional  times  in  which 
they  were  brought  up — “cannot  be  moti- 
vated by  guilt,”  he  said.  They  are  also  more 
likely  to  value  attitudes,  such  as  not  being 
a hypocrite,  over  correct  beliefs. 


High  court  says  Amish  shouldn’t  be 
exempted  from  vehicle  law 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
set  aside  a Minnesota  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing that  the  state’s  Amish  people  cannot 
be  forced  to  equip  their  horse-drawn  bug- 
gies with  triangular  slow-moving  vehicle 
signs.  In  a 7-2  ruling  recently,  the  high 
court  told  the  state  court  to  reconsider  the 
case  in  light  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s 
earlier  decision  that  drug  laws  may  pro- 
hibit Native  Americans  from  using  peyote 
in  religious  ceremonies.  That  ruling,  like 
the  Minnesota  case,  involved  state  restric- 
tions on  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 


Bill  Moyers:  television  must  focus 
on  search  for  spirituality 

Television  must  help  make  viewers  “phi- 
losophers at  large”  if  Americans  are  to 
survive  the  pernicious  “nonsense,  violence, 
and  trivia”  that  characterizes  much  of 
American  life,  according  to  journalist  Bill 
Moyers.  The  well-known  public  television 
host  and  producer  told  an  audience  of 
1,300  religious  communications  profession- 
als in  Nashville  recently  that  although  tele- 
vision has  degenerated  into  an  endless 
barrage  of  demeaning  trivia  it  still  has 
unrivaled  power  to  report  on  the  search  for 
spirituality,  which  Moyers  called  “the  stoiy 
of  the  century.”  Speaking  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  Religious  Communication 
Congress,  Moyers  said,  “There  simply  has 
to  be  a media  that  is  preoccupied  with 
human  ends  and  not  commerce  alone.” 


Jews  commemorate  Nazi  meeting 
that  planned  ‘final  solution’ 

Jews  from  around  the  world  marked  the 
45th  anniversary  of  Germany’s  defeat  in 
World  War  II  recently  with  a ceremony  at 
the  lakefront  villa  where  Nazi  officials 
planned  the  “final  solution”  to  the  Jewish 
“problem”  in  1942.  More  than  100  Jewish 
leaders  from  more  than  30  countries  gath- 
ered at  the  Wannsee  Villa  on  the  conclud- 
ing day  of  a three-day  meeting  of  the  World 
Jewish  Congress,  the  first  ever  held  on 
German  soil.  While  commemorating  the 
Holocaust  and  expressing  concern  about 
the  way  it  would  be  remembered  in  a 
united  Germany,  the  Jewish  leaders  had 
heard  reports  of  contemporary  outbreaks 
of  anti-Semitism. 


Edgar  Bronfman,  president  of  the  con- 
gress, spoke  of  the  contrasting  role  of 
Berlin  during  his  opening  remarks.  He  said 
Berlin  could  carry  forward  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  Germany  but  pointed  out  that  the 
city  was  also  the  capital  of  Nazi  Germany. 
“We  are  here  because  we  have  something 
to  say  to  the  new  Germany,”  Bronfman 
said.  “Reconciliation  is  possible  when  we 
speak  the  truth.  The  agony  of  the  memo- 
ries is  the  only  bridge  between  us,  the  only 
way  to  reconciliation.” 


Colson  says  U.S.  prisons  could  learn 
from  Soviet  counterparts 

American  prison  administrators  could 
learn  something  from  their  Soviet  counter- 
parts about  motivating  prisoners  by  having 
them  work  for  pay,  according  to  Charles 
Colson,  founder  and  president  of  Prison 
Fellowship.  The  Nixon  White  House  aide, 
who  became  an  evangelical  Christian  and 
founded  his  ministry  after  serving  seven 
months  in  prison  for  obstruction  of  justice 
in  the  Watergate  scandal,  was  in  the  Soviet 
Union  recently  as  part  of  a delegation  led 
by  U.S.  Prisons  Director  Michael  Quinlan. 
The  group  toured  five  Soviet  prison  facil- 
ities, including  Perm  Camp  36  for  political 
dissidents. 

“I  would  say  that  morale  was  higher  than 
in  the  typical  U.S.  prison,”  said  Colson.  “It 
was  because  the  inmates  have  work  to  do.” 
While  making  these  positive  comments,  he 
also  acknowledged  the  more  negative  as- 
pects and  said  he  engaged  in  “a  very 
spirited  discussion  with  Soviet  officials 
about  the  human  rights  of  prisoners.” 


Predominantly  Catholic  Spain  grants 
equal  status  to  Protestants  and  Jews 

The  government  of  Spain  has  granted 
Jews  and  Protestants  the  same  status  and 
rights  as  Roman  Catholics.  The  accord 
essentially  ratifies  a 1978  constitution  that 
guarantees  “freedom  of  ideology,  religion, 
and  worship”  in  the  country,  which  is  more 
than  80  percent  Catholic.  An  estimated 
15,000  Jews  and  60,000  Protestants  live  in 
Spain. 

Under  the  36-year  dictatorship  of  Fran- 
cisco Franco,  tolerance  of  non-Catholics 
was  nominal.  But  since  Franco’s  death,  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  de- 
clined. Recent  surveys  indicate  as  little  as 
10  percent  of  the  population  regularly  at- 
tend Catholic  church  services. 

Under  the  new  accord,  Jews  and  Protes- 
tants will  be  entitled  to  their  own  religious 
instruction  in  public  institutions  where 
Catholic  worship  is  still  compulsory;  will 
be  able  to  negotiate  with  employers  the 
observance  of  religious  holidays;  and  will 
be  eligible  for  income-tax  deductions  for 
church  contributions. 
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Chlorophyll 


I WALKED  UP  THE  HILL  in  back  of  our  house  to 
check  on  the  bees  and  was  impressed  as  I 
looked  down  over  our  little  valley  by  how  green 
it  was.  We  live  beside  Jacob’s  Creek  on  the  bor- 
der between  Westmoreland  and  Fayette  coun- 
ties. It  is  typically  a high  moisture  area.  Green, 
for  us,  is  the  color  of  spring. 

The  grass  is  green,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are 
green,  the  garden  is  turning  green,  the  new  oats 
in  Ralph  Rumbaugh’s  field  on  the  other  side  of 
the  creek  in  Fayette  County  is  green.  Green  in 
plants  signals  the  presence  of  chlorophyll  and  I 
thought  to  pursue  that  subject  further.  I looked 
it  up  in  Collier’s  Encyclopedia  and  was  referred 
to  “photosynthesis.” 

My  grasp  of  chemistry  is  elementary  at  best 
but  the  main  point  of  the  article  is  plain:  “Photo- 
synthesis is  the  process  upon  which  all  life  on 
earth  depends.  It  takes  place  only  in  plants.  By 
photosynthesis  the  living  plant  manufactures  or- 
ganic compounds — the  staff  of  life — from  inor- 
ganic substances.”  The  energy  for  this  process 
comes  from  sunlight  and  it  is  taken  in  by  the  pig- 
ments, particularly  chlorophyll.  So  there  we  are. 
The  green  I see  as  I look  down  into  our  valley  is 
what  makes  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  on  our  planet. 

I suppose  those  who  argue  against  gardening 
think  they  have  arguments  as  strong  as  those 
who  support  it.  But  I hold  that,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  one  should  plant  a garden  to  be  re- 
minded of  where  our  sustenance  comes  from.  It 
is  only  too  easy  to  forget. 

The  modern  transportation  system  has  made 
it  possible  to  have  food  available  thousands  of 
miles  from  its  point  of  origin.  An  irony  in  this  is 
that  while  growing  plants  consume  carbon  diox- 
ide and  release  oxygen,  thus  reducing  pollution, 
the  delivery  system  works  the  other  way.  To 
have  broccoli  from  California  available  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  a modern  miracle.  But  the  long-term 
effects  of  moving  food  around  may  cancel  the 
value  of  the  food. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  arguments  non-gardeners 
use  is  the  frustration  of  seeking  to  match  wits 
with  the  weather,  the  insects,  and  the  varmints. 
Truly  these  can  be  trials.  But  as  I wrote  once  in 
another  publication,  “Gardening  is  a paradigm  of 
life.”  Life  is  not  easy  either. 

The  spring  this  year  has  been  a pretty  good 
one  for  gardeners  in  our  corner  of  Pennsylvania. 


It  was  cool  and  damp  in  May,  with  little  or  no 
frost.  Garden  peas  and  strawberries  are  literally 
“blooming.”  But  we  are  not  deceived.  Until  the 
season  is  over,  there  is  always  the  possibility  for 
disaster.  One  way  for  the  gardener  to  cope  is  to 
spread  the  options:  plant  both  rain-loving  and 
sun-loving  crops.  In  a damp  year  the  one  will 
thrive.  In  a dry  year  the  other. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  doing  your  own  gar- 
dening is  the  chance  it  gives  you  to  try  new  vari- 
eties of  crops  along  with  the  old  reliables. 
Varieties  of  sweet  corn,  particularly,  proliferate. 
There  are  more  possibilities  than  anyone  can 
deal  with. 

Plant  breeders  never  rest  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  new  and  improved  expressions  of  the 
basic  chlorophyll  process:  the  change  of  inor- 
ganic to  organic  and  the  end  result  as  food.  In 
our  day  a new  effort  has  begun.  We  are  some- 
what familiar  with  hybridization:  the  controlled 
breeding  of  separate  varieties,  the  results  of 
which  are  greater  vigor  and  better  yields.  Now 
plant  scientists  have  gone  beyond  this  into  ge- 
netic engineering.  One  of  the  current  frontiers  is 
the  engineering  of  bacteria  which  fight  freezing 
in  frost- sensitive  plants.  The  possibilities  are  im- 
pressive. In  an  area  such  as  ours  where  late 
frosts  are  a problem,  we  could  plant  corn  in 
April  and  simply  spray  it  with  bacteria  if  frost 
threatened. 

But  some  worry  that  such  bacteria  could  be- 
come genii  out  of  a bottle.  Like  the  gypsy  moth 
or  the  Japanese  beetle,  would  they  take  on  the 
country  in  ways  not  expected,  wreaking  havoc  be- 
cause there  are  no  built-in  factors  of  control? 

The  situation  is  reviewed  by  Yvonne  Baskin  in 
“Getting  the  Bugs  Out”  (Atlantic,  June).  After 
describing  at  length  various  testings  and  evalua- 
tions, Baskin  concludes,  “None  of  the  tested 
bugs  have  ventured  away  from  their  release  sites 
or  persisted  in  the  environment.  Undoubtedly 
they  have  changed  for  a time  the  mix  of  micro- 
bial populations  in  the  soil  or  on  leaves,  but  so 
do  chemical  pesticides  and  herbicides,  and  farm 
practices  such  as  tilling,  irrigation,  and  crop  rota- 
tion.” 

After  what  DDT  almost  did  to  us,  many  are 
wary  of  several  of  the  above.  So  whether  by  the 
year  2000  we  can  plant  corn  in  April  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  whatever  happens,  we  will  still  de- 
pend on  chlorophyll. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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James  Lapp 
(left  and  top 
right), 
executive 
secretary  of 
Mennonite 
Church  General 
Board,  at 
Normal  89  with 
the  other 
leaders  of  the 
Mennonite  and 
General 
Conference 
Mennonite 
churches— GC 
president 
Florence 
Driedger,  GC 
general 
secretary  Vern 
Preheim,  and 
MC  moderator 
Ralph  Lebold. 


HE  MENNONITE  CHURCH  General  Board  of- 
fices are  located  on  the  sixth  floor,  the  very  top 
floor,  of  the  Communicana  Building  at  421 
South  Second  Street  in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  When  I 
went  there  to  interview  James  M.  Lapp,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  that  board,  I had  my  choice  be- 
tween using  the  elevator  or  pretending  I was 
mountain  climbing  and  using  the  stairway.  Being 
a bit  flabby,  preferring  to  use  my  own  energy 


over  that  of  the  Cook  Nuclear  Plant,  I trudged 
the  stairs,  puffing  by  the  time  I reached  floor  six. 

I counted  the  steps  and  came  up  with  96. 
Ninety-six  steps  with  7.5-inch  risers  must  mean 
that  I elevated  myself  720  inches  or  60  feet.  I 
was  getting  up  in  the  world.  I smiled,  thinking 
that  when  I wrote  the  article  I could  hinge  some 
snide  remarks  on  General  Board’s  elevation.  I 
could  state  how  the  sixth-floor  occupants  were 


On  the  denomination's  organization  chart , the  General 
Board  territory  looks  like  a Los  Angeles  highway  cloverleaf 
where  everything  imaginable  intersects. 


above  the  masses,  or  how  their  prayers  were 
both  heard  and  answered  more  quickly  because 
of  the  shorter  distance  involved.  I could  talk 
about  nose  bleeds,  about  board  treasurer  Timo- 
thy J.  Burkholder  having  a line  item  in  his  bud- 
get that  designated  oxygen  for  headquarters.  I 
could  say,  “If  they  sing  on  that  sixth  floor, 

‘Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,’  there  was  at  least  fac- 
tual evidence  to  support  them  in  such  a declara- 
tion.” 

Then  I dismissed  the  whole  idea  of  playing 
with  the  elevation  idea:  James  Lapp  takes  his  re- 
sponsibility pretty  seriously  and  might  object  to 
any  takeoffs  based  on  his  lofty  perch. 

No  ordinary  board.  The  General  Board  re- 
minds me  of  Tarsus,  birthplace  of  the  apostle 
Paul.  Why?  Paul  in  Acts  21:39  (NIV)  says,  “I  am 
a Jew,  from  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a citizen  of  no  ordi- 
nary city.”  A schematic  diagram  used  to  illus- 
trate the  organization  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
shows  the  General  Board-designated  square  with 
six  solid  lines  leading  in  or  out,  plus  one  dotted 
line,  by  far  the  area  with  the  most  traffic.  That 
General  Board  has  32  members  from  21  confer- 
ences and  three  associate  groups.  It  is  no  ordi- 
nary board. 

The  ministries  of  General  Board  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  are  ten  in  number.  As  pointed 
out  in  an  earlier  article  on  James  Lapp  when  he 
first  assumed  his  new  duties  ( Gospel  Herald, 

June  2,  1987),  one  can  learn  a good  deal  from 
looking  at  the  verbs  of  the  Board’s  “Ten  Com- 
mandments,” which  define  the  ministries  of  this 
organization.  General  Board  “plans,”  “follow- 
ups,” “oversees,”  “focuses,”  “facilitates,”  “advo- 
cates,” “relates,”  “connects,”  “promotes,” 
“preserves,”  “interprets,”  and  “develops.”  No 
wonder  on  the  organization  chart  for  the  Men- 
nonite Church  the  General  Board  territoiy  looks 
like  a Los  Angeles  highway  cloverleaf  where  ev- 
erything and  everyone  imaginable  intersects. 


Robert  J.  Baker,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  a retired  junior  high 
school  teacher  and  a free-lance  writer.  He  is  a member  of 
Belmont  Mennonite  Church. 
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The  absence  in  those  Ten  Commandments  of 
such  verbs  as  “order,”  “demand,”  “require,”  “in- 
sist,” “compel,”  and  “stipulate”  also  says  much. 

After  three  years  of  piloting  the  Mennonite 
Church’s  flagship,  the  General  Board,  how  does 
James  Lapp  feel  about  how  things  are  going? 
After  a one-hour-plus  interview  with  Jim,  the  an- 
swer in  one  word  is,  “Good.”  But,  of  course,  the 
“good”  needs  to  be  qualified. 

There  are  a number  of  things  that  have 
pleased  the  executive  secretary.  Frequent  con- 
tact with  the  various  church  agencies  has  as- 
sured him  of  their  consistent  desire  to  serve  the 
church.  He  senses  a spiritual  vitality  in  the 
church.  Having  been  moderator  of  General  As- 
sembly somewhat  conditioned  him  to  church 
workings,  to  what  was  “cooking”  in  the  church. 

As  a result,  there  have  been  few  surprises. 

Brother  Lapp  smiles  as  he  gives  me  some  of 
his  philosophy  which  has  helped  him  in  this  sig- 
nificant position.  “I  was  advised  not  to  try  and 
‘save’  the  Mennonite  Church.  I believe  in  taking 
‘hold’  even  if  I make  mistakes.  I believe  sin- 
cerely that  it  is  not  enough  to  simply  do  things 
right:  I am  concerned  that  the  church  be  doing 
the  right  thing.”  I thought,  “Sober  judgment  for 
one  so  young.”  Then  I remembered  that  he  was 
old;  I was  simply  older. 

Loyalty  and  hard  work.  Have  there  been  dis- 
appointments in  this  assignment?  Certainly. 

There  is  never  enough  money  to  employ  ade- 
quate staff,  so  everyone  is  too  busy.  I had  al- 
ready been  introduced  to  the  local  staff  of 
General  Board,  six  in  number.  I noted  none  of 
them  sitting  around  twirling  their  thumbs,  look- 
ing bored,  women  doing  their  nails,  men  stroking 
their  chins.  Jim  often  finds  them  there  early, 
busily  typing  when  he  arrives,  toiling  over  fig- 
ures when  he  leaves.  He  is  pleased  with  their  loy- 
alty and  hard  work,  noting  that  it  is  matched  by 
other  church  workers  he  meets  in  his  travels. 

The  one  I interview  sighs  as  he  speaks  of  the 
briefcase  that  goes  home  with  him  each  evening. 
He  smiles  as  he  quotes  his  wife,  Nancy:  “Jim,  I 
wish  they  would  put  you  back  into  the  slow 
group  so  you  would  not  have  so  much  home- 
work.” I smile  too,  but  I think,  “This  guy  flour- 
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ishes  on  hard  work.”  The  busyness,  however, 
does  cause  genuine  regrets:  Jim  has  little  time 
for  writing,  for  preparing  sermons. 

What  has  gotten  done  in  the  last  three  years? 
The  present  executive  secretary  feels  indebted 
to  predecessors  Paul  Krabill,  Ivan  Kauffmann, 
and  Wayne  North.  He  acknowledges  that  pres- 
ent accomplishments  spring  out  of  their  planting 
and  cultivating. 

He  feels  good  about  conferences  and  agencies 
beginning  to  assume  a sense  of  ownership  in 
General  Board.  It  is  something  Jim  has  worked 
at,  he  feels  is  a necessity,  and  he  feels  is  happen- 
ing. Ownership  is  being  established.  The  board 
belongs  to  the  church  not  the  church  to  the 
board. 

The  board  can  now  exhibit  more  vision,  not 
just  be  concerned  with  maintenance,  plugging 
leaks  in  the  dike.  Connections  with  program 
boards  are  being  strengthened,  loose  ends 
pulled  together.  General  Board  itself  can  focus 
on  Vision  95,  which  is  fast  approaching,  and 
there  is  hope  of  launching  a new  system  for  fund- 
ing church  agencies.  Moving  to  Elkhart  from  the 
Chicago  suburb  of  Lombard  has  been  helpful, 
consolidating,  saving  both  time  and  expense.  De- 
veloping new  staff  arrangements  with  black  and 
Hispanic  groups  have  been  initiated  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  is  more  empowering  of  such 
groups. 


cem  for  the  little  person.  He  gently  chastised 
me  for  “puffing”  him  too  much  in  the  initial  arti- 
cle I wrote  for  him  three  years  ago.  Well,  I still 
think  it  was  better  than  deflating  him.  (Some- 
times it  is  difficult  for  writers  to  win.) 

Jim  recognizes  that  it  is  a long  distance  from 
the  individual  Mennonite  out  in  the  countryside 
to  his  sixth-floor  office.  He  admitted  this  when  I 
asked,  “Do  you  honestly  think  that  a conference- 
appointed  board  member  can  really  and  truly 
represent  the  conference?”  He  feels  it  is  up  to 
the  conference  to  appoint  persons  who  will  repre- 
sent the  grass-roots.  I believe  this  executive  sec- 
retary is  willing  to  listen  to  anyone,  board 
member  or  not.  His  telephone  number  is  219-294- 
7131.  Do  not  call  collect,  as  the  board  is  short  of 
funds. 

Another  word  about  calling  him:  Don’t  talk  too 
long.  Once  in  referring  to  this  article  on  the 
phone,  I started  to  ramble  as  we  older  people,  of 
course,  always  do.  Jim  said  politely,  but  firmly, 

“Bob,  one  more  thing  and  then  I am  going  to 

Jim  Lapp  says  the  board  can 
now  exhibit  more  vision , not 
just  be  concerned  with 
maintenance , plugging  leaks  in 
the  dike. 


Servant  role  emphasized.  There  has  been 
more  regular  consulting  with  various  entities  in 
the  church,  more  listening,  more  identifying  with 
conferences,  and  plans  are  being  made  to  de- 
velop long-range  mission  follow-up  to  Vision  95. 
On  the  question  of  listening,  Jim  said  specific- 
ally, “The  board  pays  attention  to  every  letter  of 
suggestion  or  criticism  we  receive.”  I felt  that 
here  is  an  organization  that  wants  to  emphasize 
the  “servant”  part  of  the  dual  servant-leader 
role.  It  is  a role  that  takes  constant  adjustment, 
the  need  for  balance. 

Although  James  Lapp  has  not  thought  of  him- 
self as  the  savior  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  he 
has  experienced  in  these  past  three  years  the 
need  to  be  humble  and  careful,  to  have  a con- 


have  to  let  you  go.”  Old  neurons  translate 
slowly,  but  I realized  I was  retired  and  he  was 
not,  so  I terminated  the  conversation  shortly. 
Jim’s  desk  is  proof  that  he  is  involved  in  a myr- 
iad of  activities. 

Are  there  problems  yet  facing  the  board?  Obvi- 
ously, naturally,  certainly,  of  course.  The  prob- 
lems are  big  and  little,  mainly  big.  They  are 
simple  and  complex,  but  mainly  complex. 

Among  them  are  integration  with  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  war  taxes,  inter- 
church relations,  Vision  95,  preparing  the  Men- 
nonite Church  for  the  year  2000,  the  need  for 
new  structures  so  conferences  and  churchwide 
agencies  can  relate  more  successfully  one  to  an- 
other, and  localism  (rapid  increase  in  staff  for  in- 
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dividual  conferences  that  decrease  funds  coming 
into  churchwide  agencies).  Jim  is  not  complain- 
ing, just  stating  facts.  The  fellow  is  honest,  give 
him  credit  for  that. 

Jim  thinks  the  cutting  edge  of  the  church  will 
be  with  new  Mennonites  coming  in  without  our 
ethnic,  traditional  background,  and  yet  there  will 
be  and  is  at  present  a new  appreciation  for  Ana- 
baptism.  He  cited  articles  in  Christian  Century 
and  Christianity  Today  that  speak  well  of  our  de- 
nomination. I personally  thought  when  he  men- 
tioned this,  “Hope  it  won’t  spoil  our  humility.” 

Juggling  of  expectations.  There  is  challenge 
to  spare  in  this  job.  Beyond  the  problems  men- 
tioned, there  is  the  juggling  of  massive  expecta- 
tions that  come  to  General  Board.  Jim  added,  “I 
don’t  want  to  be  so  seduced  by  the  day-by-day 
routines  that  I lose  sight  of  the  vision  of  what  I 
want  the  church  to  become.  Church  bureaucracy 
should  not  be  so  burdensome  it  paralyzes  those 
working  for  it.”  Agreed.  Too  much  direction  sti- 
fles creativity  at  the  grassroots,  where  I operate. 
However,  not  enough  direction  leaves  us  floun- 
dering. 

I figure  that  James  Lapp  ought  to  last  another 
four  years  after  the  first  term.  Eight  years 
should  be  enough  to  burn  out  any  man.  So,  I 
asked  him  to  describe  the  future  for  us  of  the 
Mennonite  faith. 

He  thinks,  then  says  slowly,  carefully,  “I’m 
hopeful  for  the  next  years.  I know  there  is  a pe- 
riod of  readjustment.  Not  all  change  is  good,  yet 
we  dare  not  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  rapture. 

We  must  have  the  courage  to  move  ahead  with- 
out being  shaped  by  the  world  about  us.  We 
must  continue  to  work  on  leadership.  I’m  high 
on  that  subject,  but  I believe  congregations  need 
to  reclaim  the  importance  of  calling  people  to 


leadership  from  among  themselves.  Those  lead- 
ers need  to  lead,  to  initiate,  to  suggest  direction 
without  dominating.”  I myself  think,  “No  mean 
task.” 

I had  a further  notion  to  ask  Jim,  when  he  con- 
cluded, if  using  the  word  “rapture”  meant  that 
he  was  a premillennialist  like  me,  but  was  afraid 
it  wasn’t  relevant  to  the  interview. 

I left  James  M.  Lapp,  executive  secretary  of 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  Communicana  Building  in  Elkhart, 
Indiana.  I thought  the  building  was  aptly  named, 
a suitable  domicile  for  an  organization  that  ar- 
dently seeks  dialogue  with  the  church  it  serves.  I 
walked  slowly  down  the  96  steps  I had  walked 
up  even  more  slowly  an  hour-plus  ago. 

Just  before  I left,  Stan  Kropf,  the  board’s  fi- 
nance director,  had  brewed  me  a cup  of  some 
special  exotic  coffee  he  had  purchased  with  his 
own  money,  not  the  board’s.  The  coffee  gently 
sloshed  inside,  warming  the  stomach  walls,  the 
caffeine  already  being  carried  about  to  gingerly 
spark  the  cerebrum  and  nerve  ganglia.  I felt 
good. 

People  just  like  us.  But  the  warm  feeling 
came  from  more  than  Stan’s  coffee.  It  came 
from  talking  with,  from  being  among,  people  who 
take  their  church  responsibility  seriously,  who 
care  deeply  about  the  denomination  they  serve. 
During  the  day  they  may  breathe  that  rarefied 
air  of  the  sixth  floor,  but  each  evening  they 
come  down  and  walk  among  us,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  God’s  kingdom,  people  just  like  us. 

I exited  on  Second  Street,  breathed  deeply. 
Definitely  more  oxygen  down  here,  but  it  wasn’t 
that  much  different  up  there. 

I walked  to  my  car,  still  feeling  good,  grateful 
for  General  Board  and  its  general.  ^ 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns. 

Dealing  with  lack 
of  self-esteem 

This  past  winter  I enrolled  in  a writing 
course,  and  the  instructor  asked  me  for  a 
short  autobiography.  “Why  are  you  inter- 
ested in  taking  this  course?”  she  asked.  I 
replied  that  I had  written  for  many  years, 
but  was  still  insecure  about  my  writing  and 
wanted  some  professional  feedback.  She 
answered  that  she  had  never  met  any 
writers  yet  who  were  not  insecure  about 
their  writing. 

I realized  one  day  recently  that  I could 
count  on  one  hand  the  people  who  have 
admitted  to  me  that  they  felt  good — and 
secure — about  themselves.  One  person  is 
memorable  to  me  only  because  she  said 


she  did  not  lack  for  self-esteem.  She  had 
no  outstanding  gifts  or  talents,  came  from 
a very  modest  economic  background,  and 
had  no  particular  goals  in  life  which  she 
was  trying  to  reach.  She  had  always  felt 
good  about  herself,  she  said,  because  her 
parents  told  her  when  she  was  young  that 
she  was  just  as  good  as  the  next  person 
and  she  believed  them. 

Lack  of  self-esteem  is  always  mentioned 
early  in  counseling.  Where  do  these  nega- 
tive feelings  come  from?  They  come  from 
attitudes  or  scraps  of  conversation  remem- 
bered from  parents,  siblings,  classmates, 
aunts,  uncles,  neighbors,  co-workers,  out- 
spoken children,  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
church.  We  cling  to  them  long  after  the 
speaker  has  forgotten  his  words. 

“Oh,  I wish  I had  a sister,”  I said  wistfully 
to  a woman  years  ago.  “My  brothers  were 
always  saying  girls  were  dumb.” 

“Well,  I had  sisters,”  she  replied,  adding 


that  she  had  very  painful  memories  of  their 
attitudes  and  the  hurtful  things  they  had  said. 

I realized  during  a “moment  of  truth” 
one  day  that  I would  probably  never  com- 
pletely conquer  my  lack  of  self-esteem. 
Still  later  I was  able  to  thank  God  for 
feelings  of  inferiority,  sensing  that  they 
were  responsible  for  whatever  drive  I pos- 
sessed. 

I am  now  convinced  that  a lack  of  self- 
esteem, if  it  is  not  carried  to  the  point  of 
dysfunction,  will  enable  a person  to: 

1.  Worship  God  more  fully  as  the  only 
one  who  is  complete  and  perfect. 

2.  Minister  to  the  broken,  not  of  his  own 
brokenness. 

3.  Continually  grope  toward  growth  in 
new  directions. 

4.  Thank  God  for  a lack  of  self-esteem! 
— Anne  Siegrist,  Jasper,  N.Y.  (reprinted 
with  permission  from  “New  York  State  Fel- 
lowship Newsletter") 


Nurturing 
Our  Growth 

It  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  educate  our  youth  and 
equip  them  to  lead,  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  church  and  the 
world.  Our  educational  pro- 
grams respond  to  the  vision 
of  what  those  needs  may 
be  in  15  to  20  years 
from  now.  In  Men- 
nonite higher  edu- 
_ cation 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary 


Hesston  College 
Goshen  College 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary 
Eastern  Mennonite  College 
& Seminary 
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A TRIBUTE  TO  WILMER  MYERS  LANDIS 


Thank  you,  Dad! 


by  Paul  G.  Landis 

T ODAY,  ON  FATHER’S  DAY,  even  the  nation  en- 
courages us  to  say  “thank  you!”  You  planted 
that  style  of  gratitude  in  me  a long  time  ago. 
Thank  you  for  drilling  the  Proverbs  into  my 
memory  and  life.  Today  I shall  try  to  do  one. 
Proverbs  10:1  teaches  that  “a  wise  son  maketh  a 
glad  father.”  Am  I wise  if  I pick  a few  flowers 
marked  “thank  you”  to  send  to  you? 

At  74,  I give  you  a hand  for  lasting  so  long  and 
well.  And,  of  course,  Lorraine  Gotwals  Landis, 
too.  She  cooked,  washed,  cleaned,  gardened, 
loved,  and  nurtured  all  of  us,  aye?  You  two  cre- 
ated such  a work-eat-sleep  cycle  that  other  boys 
were  sent  to  drink  at  our  family  well.  Quiet, 
curly-headed  Nick  gave  way  to  Bernie,  who  re- 
ally threw  a hard  ball  hard.  He’s  the  one  who 
burned  the  word  “suffer!”  into  me  as  he  rode  off 
on  top  of  the  loaded  wagon.  Thank  you,  Dad,  for 
sweating  along  with  us  and  never  complaining. 
Then  came  my  hero,  Bill.  He  brought  the  rec- 
ords mother  broke.  And  Carl,  the  fence-post- 
hole  digger.  I know  now,  Dad,  why  you  fell 
asleep  over  your  books  some  nights. 

Thank  you,  Dad,  for  moving  our  family.  You 
did  not  allow  the  “sitting-pretty”  farm  at  Bloom- 


ing Glen,  Pennsylvania,  to  blind  us  to  the  needs 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  So  we  went  to 
Hesston  College.  And  home  to  farm  again.  Then, 
I remember  how  you  were  coaxed  and  coaxed  to 
begin  Danboro  Christian  Day  School,  where  I 
sat  with  Willard  Swartley  in  a twin  desk.  And 
still  they  came. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  sent  Chairman 
John  Alger  and  President  John  Mumaw  to  invite 
you  to  begin  a college  agricultural  program  and 
“school  farm.”  So  we  learned  how  to  collect  and 
clean  turkey  eggs.  Soon  we  began  milking  cows. 

I became  the  milkman  so  gallons  and  gallons  of 
milk  could  move  those  college  student  families 
up  to  graduation.  Even  though  the  EMC  school 
farm  did  not  materialize,  we  kept  on  producing. 

Thank  you,  Dad,  for  your  financial  savvy.  I re- 
joice often  when  I think  of  your  vindication  with 
turkeys.  You  spied  the  empty  turkey  processing 
plants  in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  You  began 
building  a turkey  farm.  And  then  came  the  feed 
mill  owners  to  buy  the  whole  place!  What  a way 
to  gobble  off  to  goats  and  gardening.  And  I hear 
you  are  still  toting  turkeys  over  the  mountain  to 
a Greenbank,  W.  Va.,  meat  store. 

Thank  you,  Dad,  for  being  strict  with  yourself 
and  us.  That’s  why  we  bought  your  line:  you 
lived  it.  We  had  no  television,  and  ice  cream 
only  when  we  turned  our  own.  I shall  never  for- 
get your  question:  “What  do  you  think  of  a man 
who  could  drive  a Cadillac  but  doesn’t?”  I think 
he  sees  something  more  glorious — the  needs  of 
the  kingdom  of  God — and  now  so  do  I as  well  as 
the  rest  of  our  family.  What  a thrill  for  you  to 
see  that  those  closest  to  you  and  Mother  see 
also. 

Thank  you,  Dad,  for  your  push.  My  buddy 
tells  me  that  he  doesn’t  get  ulcers,  he  gives  ’em. 
When  I compare  your  personalities,  I believe  the 
whirlwind  of  action  which  you  created  for  us  met 
our  needs  more  than  yours.  So  thanks  for  having 
us  haul  that  chicken  manure  to  grow  those  worn- 
out  pastures,  for  buzz-sawing  that  old  apple  or- 
chard with  us,  and  even  teaching  us  the  value  of 
books.  Like  your  granddaughter  Gretchen  says, 
“I  liked  him  because  he  loved  books  as  much  as 
I do  and  he  sent  me  Charlie  and  the  Chocolate 
Factory.  ” 

So  thank  you,  Dad,  for  standing  me  tall.  When 
the  church  relations  man  for  Hesston  College 
thanked  me  for  your  gift,  I loved  to  be  related  to 
you.  When  you  exult  in  the  glories  of  the  morn- 
ing and  their  Creator,  my  heart  sings  with  yours. 


Paul  G.  Landis,  Calgary,  Alta.,  is  pastor  of  Laotian 
Christian  Fellowship  and  an  employee  of  West  Carstairs 
Livestock  Producers. 


Wilmer  Landis  (top,  center)  with  some  members  of  his  family. 
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CHRISTIAN  IDENTITY  IN  A HOMELESS  AGE 


“If  you  have  given  up  on  the 
church  because  it  is  too  critically 
closed  or  too  uncritically  open , if 
you  have  lost  your  direction  on 
that  perilous  path  called 
discipleship,  if  your  house  of  faith 
is  beginning  to  crumble  or  else 
you  haven’t  even  yet  begun  to 
build  that  house,  read  this  book.  ” 
— William  H.  Willimon 
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Trackless  Wastes  and  Stars  to  Steer  By: 

Christian  Identity  in  a Homeless  Age 

by  Michael  A.  King 

Modern  forces  such  as  secularism,  modern  communication  and  transportation,  pluralism,  relativism, 
individualism,  and  loss  of  authority  have  created  an  age  of  spiritual  homelessness.  Christians  have 
tried  to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  this  homeless  age  in  two,  often  opposing,  ways. 

Separatist  Christians  risk  being  neither  of  nor  in  the  world.  But  they  cling  to  a Christianity 
passionate  enough  to  challenge  the  world’s  broken  ways.  Translationist  believers  risk  being  entirely  in 
the  world  and  losing  their  Christianity.  But  they  make  meaningful,  exciting  connections  between  faith 
and  world  as  they  go  on  adventurous  journeys  of  faith. 

King  welds  these  two  approaches  into  a third  way,  offering  a new  faith  home  whose  members  can 
challenge  the  bad  and  love  the  good  of  God’s  world.  Such  bicultural  Christians  take  the  world  into  the 
Bible  and  connect  Bible  and  world. 

Paper,  $14.95,  in  Canada  $18.95 

Herald  Press  books  are  available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  write  to  Herald  Press  (include  10% 
for  shipping  — minimum  $1.50). 
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News 


Ethiopian  church,  underground  eight  years, 
emerges  with  fourfold  membership  increase 


Mennonites  in  Ethiopia  are  singing 
again.  After  eight  years  of  meeting  in  secret 
since  the  government  closed  the  churches, 
Ethiopians  are  rejoicing  about  their  new 
freedom  to  worship  openly. 

At  a leadership  training  seminar  May 
12-14  in  Ethiopia,  church  members  “open- 
ed the  windows  and  sang  without  fear,” 
said  David  Shenk,  overseas  ministries  di- 
rector for  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  If  some  of  the  singing  didn’t  go 
so  well,  that  was  because  the  group  was 
out  of  practice  after  eight  years  as  an 
underground  church.  But  it  was  wonderful 
just  to  sing,  Shenk  said,  at  the  church’s 
first  open  meeting  since  1982. 

God  used  persecution  to  bring  many 
people  to  the  church,  said  Kassa  Agafari, 
an  Ethiopian  pastor  who  visited  the  United 
States  in  May.  The  Mennonites  grew  four- 
fold — from  5,000  “believers”  before  the 
churches  were  closed  to  20,000  believers 
today,  including  17,000  church  members. 

“The  Lord  did  it,”  Kassa  said  of  the 
church’s  tremendous  growth.  “God  really 
kindled  the  hearts  of  many  who  became 
zealous  for  the  work  of  the  Lord.  There 
was  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

The  Ethiopian  Mennonite  church  is 
known  as  Meserete  Kristos  Church.  It 
relates  to  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  to  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

“When  we  had  freedom  to  worship,  we 
were  at  ease,”  Kassa  said.  “When  cessation 
of  freedom  came,  this  was  God’s  leading  in 
church  life.  Our  church  buildings,  our  bank 
accounts,  and  our  freedoms  were  taken 
away,  but  in  exchange  God  gave  us  life.” 

Kassa  said  he  thought  there  was  no  more 
religious  persecution  in  Ethiopia.  He 
agreed  that  new  religious  freedom  in  Ethi- 
opia was  linked  to  similar  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

In  a dramatic  change,  Ethiopian  govern- 
ment officials  recently  encouraged  Men- 
nonite leaders  to  construct  church  build- 
ings and  hold  public  meetings.  Church 
representatives  met  with  the  national  min- 
ister of  religion  earlier  this  year  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  build  churches,  Kassa 
said.  The  previous  church  buildings  had 
been  taken  by  the  government  and  are 
being  used  for  other  purposes.  Now  the 
Ethiopian  churches  hope  to  get  financial 
help  from  North  American  Mennonites  to 
build  new  churches. 

One  reason  the  church  grew  so  much 
during  the  years  of  restrictions  was  the 
emergence  of  “house  chapels”  that  sprang 


up  to  replace  the  former  public  meeting 
places.  Even  with  the  restrictions  removed, 
the  house  chapels  will  continue  because  it 
is  in  the  small  groups  that  people  know  and 
disciple  each  other.  “The  house  chapels 
are  the  backbone  of  the  church  that 
strengthens  us,”  Kassa  said.  There  are 
1,800  of  them. 

The  number  of  congregations  rose  from 
12  to  31  during  the  eight  years  of  restric- 
tions. The  church  now  has  32  evangelistic 
centers  with  66  evangelists,  180  elders,  and 
1,500  lay  leaders.  The  Mennonite  Church 
projects  a 40  percent  membership  increase 
in  the  1990s. 

Eastern  Board  works  with  the  Ethiopian 
Mennonites  in  four  areas:  leadership  train- 
ing, Bible  translation,  raising  funds  for  new 
church  buildings,  and  community  develop- 
ment. MCC  also  works  in  community  de- 
velopment. 

“We  hope  the  freedom  will  enable  us  to 
do  the  work  of  God  better,”  Kassa  said. 
“We  hope  we  will  be  able  to  move  from 
place  to  place,  plant  churches,  and  evan- 
gelize.”— Paul  Schrag  for  Meetinghouse 

Gingrich  predicts  trends 
at  mission  festival 
in  central  Illinois 

Mennonites  in  central  Illinois  celebrated 
in  a festival  of  missions  recently.  Repre- 
sentatives from  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions were  on  hand  to  share  their  vision 
with  local  people  in  three  mass  meetings, 
in  two  small-group  settings,  and  during 
Sunday-morning  worship  services.  The 
event  was  sponsored  and  planned  by  the 
Metamora,  Cazenovia,  and  Roanoke  con- 
gregations. 

MBM  president  Paul  Gingrich,  mindful 
of  the  local  community’s  contributions  to 
church  leadership,  challenged  his  listeners 
with  his  perspective  on  the  future  of  mis- 
sions. He  said  that  many  leaders  of  reli- 
gious movements  have  been  futurists  with 
the  ability  to  sense  trends.  Among  the 
mission  trends  that  he  predicted  were  (1) 
the  rise  of  worldwide  revival  movements, 
(2)  the  revitalization  of  world  religions,  (3) 
moves  toward  world  government  because 
of  modern  technology,  and  (4)  the  demise 
of  the  missionary  movement  dominated  by 
Western  Christianity. 

Irvin  Weaver,  MBM  vice-president  for 
home  ministries,  challenged  his  listeners  to 
take  seriously  ministry  to  cities.  Most  cit- 


ies, he  said,  are  composed  of  “two  cities.” 
One  provides  the  necessary  life  services 
(jobs,  finances,  entertainment,  education); 
the  other  shelters  the  poor,  the  hungry,  and 
the  homeless.  “The  urban  poor,”  insisted 
Weaver,  “constitute  the  largest  frontier 
Christian  missions  has  encountered.” 

The  main  addresses  were  preceded  by 
missions  stories  and  a presentation  by 
MBM’s  new  Service  Adventure  Unit  in 
nearby  Champaign/Urbana.  Jeanette  Kra- 
bill  told  stories  from  10  years  of  missionary 
experience  in  Ivory  Coast.  She  demon- 
strated how  African  Christians  in  giving 
their  gifts  offer  not  only  their  money  but 
also  their  lives.  After  explaining  the  offer- 
ing procedure  to  the  children,  everyone, 
including  the  adults,  then  marched  to  the 
front  of  the  sanctuary  to  the  singing  of 
“Marching  to  Zion”  and  put  their  offering 
in  the  plate. 

In  addition  to  the  large  gatherings,  two 
meetings  with  smaller  groups  were  held 
over  meals.  In  the  morning  leaders  from  13 
congregations,  along  with  Illinois  Confer- 
ence leaders,  met  with  MBM  representa- 
tives to  interact  on  a more  intimate  level. 
At  noon,  the  mission  leaders  met  with  a 
group  dubbed  “young  leaders  in  mission.” 
Here  Jeanette  Krabill  told  how  she  became 
an  overseas  missionary. — Thomas  Yoder 


Parents  invite 

gay  and  lesbian  children 

to  Laurelville  retreat 

Mennonite,  Brethren,  and  other  parents 
and  family  members  asked  their  lesbian 
and  gay  children  and  siblings  to  join  them 
in  a “Connecting  Families”  retreat  spon- 
sored recently  by  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church  Center.  Families  shared  his- 
tories of  how  they  worked  to  accept  each 
other  through  the  process  of  “coming  out 
of  the  closet.”  They  noted  that  the  spiritual 
journeys  of  family  members  are  not  unlike 
those  of  gay  and  lesbian  people  coming  to 
accept  themselves. 

The  retreat  included  special  times  for 
individual  interest  groups  to  discuss  their 
specific  concerns — fathers,  mothers,  sib- 
lings and  friends,  and  gay  and  lesbian 
individuals.  The  weekend  culminated  in  a 
communion  service  during  which  partici- 
pants gathered  around  three  tables  of 
bread  and  grape  juice:  a table  of  thanks- 
giving, a table  of  complaint  and  aspiration, 
and  a table  of  healing  and  reconciliation. 
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The  service  provided  a spiritual  expression 
of  the  deeper  communion  that  many  found 
with  family  and  friends  through  the  week- 
end. 

Parents  and  family  members  gathered 
previously  in  two  retreats  sponsored  by  the 
Mennonite  Church’s  Listening  Committee 
on  Homosexuality  Concerns.  Gay  and  les- 
bian Mennonites  and  Brethren  have  gath- 
ered in  conferences  sponsored  by  the 
Brethren/Mennonite  Council  for  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Concerns.  This  was  the  first  gath- 
ering which  intentionally  brought  both 
groups  together. 

Eastern  Canada 
Conference  discusses 
lagging  fund  drive 

“I  had  hoped  to  read  Exodus  36:6-7,” 
commented  Glenn  Zehr  at  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting  of  Mennonite  Conference  of 
Eastern  Canada.  Zehr  is  heading  up  a $6.3 
million  capital  fund  drive  approved  a year 
ago.  The  Exodus  text  states:  “Let  no  one 
do  anything  more  towards  the  collection 
for  the  sanctuary. . . . The  material  they 
had  was  enough  and  more  than  enough  to 
complete  all  the  work.”  Instead  Zehr  re- 
ported that  so  far  just  over  half  the  money 
has  been  pledged  by  the  90  congregations. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  confer- 
ence recommended  that  all  churches  take 
another  look  at  their  level  of  participation 
in  the  fund  drive,  which  was  to  include  $1.5 
million  for  Conrad  Grebel  College,  $2.8 
million  for  Rockway  Mennonite  Collegiate, 
and  $2  million  to  help  new  churches  erect 
buildings. 

The  conference  gave  the  schools  permis- 
sion to  go  after  some  of  the  extra  money 
and  reaffirmed  an  earlier  requirement  that 
they  not  start  construction  until  80  percent 
of  the  money  is  raised.  The  schools,  in  turn, 
have  decided  not  to  downscale  their  pro- 
jects. 

“Don’t  lay  a guilt  trip  on  us,”  warned 
some  of  the  delegates.  Another  rejoiced 
that  already  52  percent  of  the  fund  was 
pledged  or  in  hand.  Others  urged  that  the 
fund-raising  project  not  be  dragged  out  too 
long.  Originally  the  fund  drive  was  to  be 
completed  in  late  1989  or  early  1990,  with 
pledges  due  by  the  end  of  1992. 

The  fund  drive  stirred  less  discussion 
than  another  financial  matter:  the  budget 
for  the  Mission  and  Service  Commission. 

According  to  conference  accountant  Es- 
ther Neufeldt,  each  of  the  commissions 
had  been  asked  to  keep  1990  budgets  to  a 
4.5  percent  cost-of-living  increase.  “It’s 
simply  impossible  to  consider  starting  new 
churches  or  to  help  existing  churches  with 
this  policy,”  commented  Sue  Steiner,  for- 
mer chair  of  the  commission.  Herb  Schultz, 
conference  minister,  added,  “It’s  hard  to 
find  and  place  leaders  with  limited  funds.” 

The  commission  supports  nearly  40  proj- 


ects; this  past  year  it  was  not  able  to  meet 
the  full  requests  of  some  of  the  projects. 
The  commission  asked  for  direction  on 
how  to  spend  its  budget.  Should  it  concen- 
trate on  new  projects  or  offer  mainly  start- 
up money  to  those  that  will  become  self- 
supporting? 

Delegates  offered  no  clear  direction.  The 
commission  has  developed  guidelines  for 
current  missions  funding  decisions.  A new 
policy  introduced  at  the  annual  meeting 
will  spread  bequests,  donations,  and  des- 


‘Normal day.’  Palestinian  children 
from  three  refugee  camps  in  the  Is- 
raeli-occupied West  Bank  received  a 
day  of  “normal  childhood”  recently. 
Why  a special  day  for  refugee  chil- 
dren? The  proposal  for  the  event 
noted,  “Palestinian  children  . . . are  ex- 
periencing a very  hard  childhood 
filled  with  gas  canisters,  rubber  bul- 
lets, live  ammunition,  and  stones.  The 
worsening  economic  situation  has 
made  it  even  harder  for  their  parents 
to  provide  a little  of  a child’s  joy.” 

Some  60  children  aged  5 to  10 
years  old  were  bused  to  Friends 
Boys’  School  in  Ramallah  from  the  Al- 
Am’ari,  Kaddoura,  and  Jalazone  refu- 
gee camps  in  the  area.  There  they 
had  breakfast  and  were  divided  into 
four  age-groups.  Each  group  took 
part  in  music,  arts,  gymnastics,  and 
drama  organized  by  15  volunteers 
and  a local  artist  and  music  group. 

The  children  also  attended  a puppet 
show  and  sang  songs  they  had 
learned  at  home  and  school. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
helped  fund  the  event.  Other  organiza- 
tions, local  schools,  businesses,  and 
churches  also  contributed  funds  and 
supplies. 


ignated  gifts  over  a four-year  period. 

The  Leadership  Commission  presented 
a draft  copy  of  a new  leadership  manual, 
which  draws  on  understandings  and  proce- 
dures from  both  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  Eastern  Canada  Conference  is  a 
merger  of  congregations  from  these  two 
traditions.  Several  GC  pastors  suggested 
their  tradition  was  not  well  enough  re- 
flected in  the  manual.  Victor  Kliewer 
pointed  out  that  in  the  manual  it  is  the 
conference  that  ordains  for  ministry,  and 
not  the  congregation,  as  in  his  tradition. 

Dan  Nighswander,  chair  of  the  Pastoral 
Leadership  Training  Commission,  re- 
ported that  the  conference  is  cooperating 
with  eight  other  groups  to  establish  a 
Mennonite  Theological  Centre  in  Toronto 
by  this  fall.  It  will  include  a part-time 
director  to  relate  to  graduate  students  at 
the  Toronto  School  of  Theology  and  to 
take  part  in  interchurch  and  interfaith 
dialogue. — Ron  Rempel 


Membership  tops 
previous  high 
at  oldest  church 

Mothers’  Day  saw  the  “mother  congre- 
gation” of  North  American  Mennonites  top 
its  previous  membership  record  of  99,  set 
in  1712.  Three  baptisms  and  the  reception 
of  four  people  by  transfer  of  letter  brought 
membership  to  103  at  Germantown  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Philadelphia — the  oldest 
Mennonite  congregation  in  North  America. 

Imagery  of  mothers,  mother  earth,  and 
the  church  as  mother  filled  the  call  to 
worship  led  by  congregational  chairperson 
Philip  Weber.  With  that  imagery  as  foun- 
dation, Pastor  Rosie  Epp  shared  the  sto- 
ries of  how  the  Anabaptists  gave  birth  to 
a movement  that  eventually  brought  Men- 
nonites to  North  America.  Stressing  a vol- 
untary adult  commitment  to  follow  Christ, 
she  reminded  the  congregation  how  unity 
in  the  midst  of  disagreement  and  challenge 
is  Paul’s  model  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Epp  told  of  the  Germantown  congre- 
gation’s history,  including  its  near  demise 
in  1839.  But  despite  fluctuations  in  mem- 
bership (including  a twentieth-century  low 
of  14),  the  history  of  the  last  decade  has 
been  one  of  growth. 

The  new  members’  last  names — Byler, 
Urffer,  Foltz-Urffer,  Shirk,  and  Smith — re- 
flected the  diversity  of  the  congregation 
today.  About  40  percent  of  Germantown’s 
members  come  from  ethnic  backgrounds 
not  traditionally  associated  with  Menno- 
nites. The  other  60  percent  is  comprised 
of  people  of  traditional  ethnic  background, 
many  of  whom  have  found  Germantown 
Mennonite  Church’s  living  experiment  in 
following  Christ  to  be  a gateway  back  to 
the  church  community. 
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Participating  in  the  interdenominational  Bible  study  are  (left  to  right)  Rachel  Wise  Martin,  Ellen 
Voth,  and  Dena  Braun.  The  50  women  ranged  in  age  from  20  to  80. 


Kansas  women  end 
four-year  study 
of  entire  Bible 

Sarah,  Rebecca,  Leah  and  Rachel,  Abi- 
gail and  Bathsheba,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and 
Priscilla,  along  with  their  husbands — Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob,  David,  Zechariah,  Jo- 
seph, and  Aquila — are  some  of  the  biblical 
persons  that  around  50  Hesston,  Kans., 
area  women  learned  to  know  as  they  stud- 
ied the  Bible  together  the  past  four  years. 

“It  made  the  characters  come  alive  to 
me,”  said  Pearl  Garber  Lichti.  “I  can  iden- 
tify with  them  more  as  people  like  you  and 
me.  They  had  choices  to  make  for  good  or 
evil.  We  have  choices,  too.” 

Delores,  Sue,  Donna,  Nadine,  ElVera, 
and  Rosemary  are  some  of  the  women  who 
got  to  know  each  other  as  they  met  in  small 
groups  to  check  their  answers  to  the  study 
questions  in  Menninger’s  “Four  Years 
Through  the  Bible”  course.  Thirty-three 
women  attended  all  four  years.  The  ten 
who  filled  in  every  blank  in  their  four  Bible 
study  books  received  diplomas. 

With  both  joy  and  sadness,  the  Bible 
study  women  gathered  in  the  choir  room 
of  Hesston  Mennonite  Brethren  Church 
for  their  last  meeting  recently.  Workers 
were  repairing  the  tornado  damage  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church  where  the  large 
group  met  each  Tuesday  morning,  Sep- 
tember to  April.  The  March  tornado  which 
damaged  the  church  also  destroyed  the 
homes  of  several  participating  women. 

In  their  years  together,  the  women, 
whose  ages  ranged  from  20  to  80,  experi- 
enced many  of  life’s  joys  and  sorrows. 
Eleven  new  babies  were  bom.  One  woman 
married.  Four  were  widowed,  and  the  old- 
est member  died. 

Malinda  Nikkei,  a retired  Tabor  College 
English  professor  who  previously  com- 
pleted the  Menninger  Bible  study  at  her 
church,  was  the  “teaching  leader”  for  the 
large-group  session  each  week.  She  con- 
cluded each  session  with  two  questions 
which  challenged  the  women  to  apply  the 
Scriptures  to  life. 

Donna  Lampe  served  as  substitute 
teacher.  Her  vision  for  an  interdenomina- 
tional Bible  study  in  Hesston  led  her  to 
talk  with  her  pastor,  Lynn  Jost,  and  his 
wife,  Donna,  and  they  all  started  praying. 
“When  we  prayed,  we  prayed  specifically 
for  discussion  leaders  and  a teaching 
leader.  The  Lord  worked  it  out,”  she  said. 

Lillian  Harms  and  Kathryn  Bitikofer  had 
also  sensed  the  desire  and  need  for  a Bible 
study  that  would  include  all  who  wanted  to 
come.  Harms  asked  Nikkei  to  consider 
leading.  When  Nikkei  agreed  to  lead,  they 
made  plans  for  an  interest  meeting  in 
September  1986.  They  set  up  25  chairs. 
More  women  came.  “We  just  kept  carrying 
in  chairs,”  Donna  Lampe  said. 

Women  with  various  faith  pilgrimages 
and  Bible  study  experiences  came  with  a 


common  interest  in  growing  in  their  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures.  The  child  care 
provided  by  the  church  was  an  added 
incentive  for  mothers  of  young  children  to 
attend  the  Bible  study. — Susan  Balzer 


Reconciliation  seen  as 
key  to  MCC  future 
in  Nicaragua 

Reconciliation  work  will  be  a key  to 
future  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in- 
volvement in  Nicaragua,  said  Elizabeth 
Soto  at  the  recent  MCC  Executive  Com- 
mittee meeting  in  Akron,  Pa.  Soto,  assis- 
tant secretary  for  Latin  America  and  Car- 
ibbean programs,  had  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  that  country.  She  talked  with  local 
MCCers  about  the  future  of  MCC  in  Nic- 
aragua following  U.S. -backed  Violeta  Bar- 
rios de  Chamorro’s  election  defeat  of  leftist 
President  Daniel  Ortega. 

It  is  not  entirely  clear,  says  Soto,  how  the 
new  government  will  relate  to  nongovern- 
mental organizations  such  as  MCC.  In  the 
past  MCC  has  distributed  material  re- 
sources and  done  development  work  under 
the  auspices  of  CEPAD,  an  ecumenical 
organization  that  was  recognized  Ortega’s 
Sandinista  government.  Likely  Nicaragua’s 
new  government  will  recognize  CEPAD  as 
well,  but  “nothing  is  for  sure  in  Nicaragua 
anymore,”  says  Soto. 

Mark  Chupp,  previously  an  MCCer  in 
Costa  Rica,  recently  moved  to  Juigalpa, 
Nicaragua,  where  he  is  providing  the  first 
step  toward  more  MCC  reconciliation  work 
in  the  country.  CEPAD  invited  MCC  to 
place  Chupp  in  the  area  to  promote  local 
community  reconciliation  commissions. 

“Our  role  in  reconciliation  must  be  at  the 
grassroots  level,”  says  Soto.  “It  doesn’t 
matter  to  us  who  was  a Sandinista  and  who 
was  a ‘contra.’  We  just  want  to  help  neigh- 
bors who  fought  against  each  other  become 
friends  again.” 


MCC  also  plans  to  begin  reconciliation 
work  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  where  MCC 
has  been  involved  in  hurricane  rebuilding 
projects  since  October  1988.  MCC  hopes 
to  send  personnel  to  support  resettlement 
communities  of  returning  contras  and 
Miskito  Indian  people. 

A third  area  of  reconciliation  work  which 
the  MCCers  in  Nicaragua  discussed  with 
Soto  was  helping  former  contras  integrate 
into  society.  “Many  contras  have  been 
carrying  guns  since  they  were  in  their  early 
teens,”  Soto  says. 

In  addition  to  exploring  additional  rec- 
onciliation programs,  MCCers  in  Nicara- 
gua remain  committed  to  already  estab- 
lished health  and  literacy  work. 

Service  Adventure  unit 
to  open  this  summer 
in  Nashville 

Nashville  will  be  the  location  of  a new 
Service  Adventure  unit  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  It  will  open  in  late 
summer.  The  Nashville  unit  will  join  four 
others — in  Albany,  Ore.;  Champaign,  111. ; 
Philippi,  W.Va.;  and  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Assignments  for  the  six  volunteers  in  the 
Nashville  unit  will  include  public-school 
teacher  aides  for  handicapped  students, 
home-repair  and  construction  workers, 
nursing  assistants  for  elderly  persons,  and 
assistant  day-care  teachers.  MBM  is  still 
looking  for  a unit  leader. 

The  host  congregation  is  Harmony 
Christian  Fellowship,  a small  church-plant- 
ing effort  led  by  Wayne  and  Sue  Graber- 
Detweiler.  The  congregation  has  about  30 
members  and  an  average  attendance  of 
about  40.  It  is  a joint  project  of  MBM  and 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference. 

Service  Adventure  is  an  11-month  pro- 
gram for  post-high  school  young  adults.  It 
provides  service  work,  group  living,  a learn- 
ing component,  and  congregational  in- 
volvement. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Lynda  Farris,  Hatfield,  Pa. 

A resounding  yes  to  Martha  Smith 
Good’s  article  entitled  “The  Rape  of 
Tamar”  (May  15).  Too  frequently  we  ad- 
dress issues  concerning  dress  or  outward 
forms  of  godliness.  The  constant  empha- 
sis on  peace  has  caused  me  to  question 
this  focus.  For  people  who  believe  so 
much  in  “peace,”  we  seem  to  overlook 
the  lack  of  internal  peace  among  us.  The 
“peace  that  passes  understanding”  only 
comes  from  Jesus,  and  it  is  available  to 
reside  within  each  one  of  us. 

Martha  Good  is  correct:  we  (the 
church)  do  not  want  to  acknowledge 
such  stories  as  Tamar’s  let  alone  the 
real  inner  turmoil  within  individuals  and 
families.  Families  struggle  with  issues 
such  as  anorexia,  bulemia,  verbal  and 
emotional  abuse,  incest,  physical  abuse, 
pornography,  dabbling  in  the  occult,  and 
we  remain  silent.  Is  it  to  keep  “peace”? 

It  is  time  for  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion to  be  more  evident  among  us. 

Satan’s  work  place  is  the  darkness.  The 
light  of  Jesus — the  truth — will  expose 
the  enemy.  Then  the  peace  will  be  evi- 
dent: the  power  of  Christ  will  be  exhib- 
ited among  us. 


David  H.  Clymer,  Mt.  Union,  Pa. 

I read  with  interest  and  appreciation 
the  three  main  articles  in  the  May  15 
issue.  I applaud  how  readers  are  encour- 
aged to  follow  Christ’s  example  of  pursu- 
ing justice  and  decrying  violence.  In  that 
issue  alone  you  covered  sexual  violence 
(“The  Rape  of  Tamar”),  justice  for  the 
poor  (“Twenty  Dollars  a Day  is 
Somethin’”),  and  justice  for  the  op- 
pressed (“The  Anabaptist  Spirit  of 
Faithfulness”).  The  lead  article  ended 
with  the  rally  cry,  “Justice  must  happen 
now!”  I heartily  agree. 

There  is  one  area  of  injustice  and  vio- 
lence, however,  in  which  your  paper  is 
strangely  silent  or  neutral,  at  best,  to  my 
observation.  It  is  the  injustice  and  vio- 
lence of  tearing  helpless  prebom  infants 
from  the  protection  of  their  God-given 
home  and  slaughtering  them  for  the 
“convenience”  of  the  mother  or  someone 
else.  It  is  the  violence — emotional,  men- 
tal, and  physical — inflicted  on  women 
who  hire  others  to  legally  kill  their  pre- 
bom children.  This  is  happening  at  the 
rate  of  4,000  a day  in  the  United  States. 

I believe  Christ  would  have  us  include 
this  group  when  we  cry  for  justice.  The 
homeless,  the  women,  and  other  groups 
have  the  secular  media  speaking  up  for 


them.  It  seems  rather  faddish  to  come  to 
their  support.  The  aborting  women  and 
their  babies,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
enjoy  that  support.  They  very  much 
need  the  Christians — including  the  Men- 
nonites— to  champion  their  right  to  life 
even  though  it’s  an  unpopular  position 
to  uphold. 

Let  us  see  some  essays  in  your  paper 
with  a call  to  end  violence  to  this  group 
with  a directive  tone  like  “Justice  must 
happen  now.” 

Editor’s  response:  This  is  a proper  con- 
cern and  worthy  of  further  attention.  It 
was  addressed  earlier  this  year  in  “Is  It 
a Matter  of  Choice?”  by  Simon  Schrock 
(Mar.  13). 


Lawrence  Burkholder, 

Markham,  Ont. 

I really  appreciate  Dorothy  Jean 
Weaver’s  concern  to  break  the  impasse 
over  biblical  interpretation  among  Men- 
nonites  (“How  Do  We  Interpret  the 
Bible?”  May  1).  In  many  ways,  she  has 
diagnosed  our  problem  and  prescribed 
the  medicine.  However,  I feel  that  in  at 
least  two  ways  she  has  misread  the 
chart,  and  could  perhaps  use  a second 
opinion. 

First,  her  seven  steps  toward  under- 
standing Scripture  adopt  the  very 
method — historical  criticism — which  is 
for  many  the  issue  at  stake.  For  conser- 
vative interpreters,  who  fear  losing  bibli- 
cal truth  that  has  served  Christ’s  church 
for  19  centuries,  this  turns  the  problem 
into  the  solution.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  while  historical  criticism  is 
currently  in  vogue  because  it  fits  with  a 
scientific  worldview,  in  other  periods  the 
church  has  emoloyed  other  methods  of 
interpretation.  I note  only  a few  such  al- 
ternatives: allegorical,  typological,  spiri- 
tual, literal,  and  grammatico-historical. 
We  should  not  forget  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  used  all  these  methods  in  the 
church’s  transmission  of  biblical  faith  to 
us. 

Second,  Sister  Weaver’s  approach  flies 
in  the  face  of  early  Anabaptist  experi- 
ence with  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
theologians.  Our  foreparents  learned 
very  early  that  their  critics  wanted  to 
argue  at  the  level  of  theology  and  inter- 
pretation, while  the  Anabaptists  argued 
at  the  level  of  discipleship. 

I think  that  our  ancestors’  way  should 
be  ours.  It  would  mean  asking,  not  what 
procedures  are  employed  in  biblical  in- 
terpretation, but  whether  they  result  in 
Christlike  personality,  character,  and  dis- 
cipleship. Scripture  provides  several 
checks  by  which  we  can  tell  if  these  re- 
sults are  present  in  a Christian’s  life:  the 


fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal.  5:22-23),  love  for 
God’s  people  (John  13:34-35),  concern 
for  the  needy  (James  1:27),  holiness  (2 
Pet.  3:11),  a life  of  prayer  (Eph.  6:18), 
evangelistic  proclamation  (1  Cor.  9:19- 
23),  and  others.  I believe  that  this  em- 
phasis would  humble  all  of  us  into 
seeing  our  biblical  arguments  as  God 
sees  them. 


Wendell  Amstutz, 

Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia 

Reading  Gospel  Herald  has  taken  on  a 
different  function  for  me  after  almost  17 
years  living  in  Bolivia,  far  from  the  socio- 
religio-economic  “nest”  of  Mother 
Menno.  Rather  than  looking  for  faces  (or 
later  on,  new  babies)  I recognized,  or  for 
articles  on  “live  issues”  I could  find 
sides  with,  I began  reading  the  magazine 
more  as  a commentary  (faithfully  biased) 
on  the  state  of  North  American  Menno- 
nitism.  Often  this  reading  becomes  an 
exercise  reinforcing  my  cultural  detach- 
ment from  the  emotional  and  political 
agenda  of  that  setting,  but  occasionally 
it  brings  me  a powerful  reminder  that  I 
still  have  a “spiritual  umbilical  cord” 
connecting  me  to  those  values  and  con- 
cerns. 

Reading  the  Apr.  24  issue  was  one  of 
the  latter  experiences,  as  I found  in  the 
issue  as  a whole  a surprisingly  accurate 
expression  of  my  own  concerns,  though 
formulated  with  different  particulars.  I 
found  relevance  in  almost  all  the  items 
in  the  issue,  from  the  personal  reflec- 
tions and  testimony  of  fellow  Christians 
(“Is  My  Divorce  Forgivable?”  and  “He 
Gave  Away  His  Inheritance”)  to  expres- 
sions of  concern  for  the  church’s  not  sell- 
ing out  to  the  world’s  models  (“Hear, 
Hear!”)  to  the  ways  we  use  and  choose 
church  music  (“When  the  Harvest  Is 
Poor”  and  “350  Hymns  Approved  ...  for 
New  Joint  Hymnal”)  to  exciting  and  en- 
couraging reports  of  the  church  showing 
signs  of  the  kingdom  (“Tanzanian  Men- 
nonites  Start  Own  Development  Pro- 
gram,” “MDSers  Share  . . .”  “Youth 
Discovery  Team  Explores  . . .”)  even  to 
some  reminders  of  powers  we  face 
(“Canada’s  Innu  People  Tell  . . . About 
Military  Encroachment,”  “Can  the  Earth 
Be  Saved?”  “On  Being  a Pessimist,” 
“Historians  Ponder  Civil  Religion  and 
Pacifists”). 

As  a sometime  writer  and  oft-time 
reader,  I know  how  seldom  it  is  that  in  a 
group  of  pieces  each  one  says  something 
significant  on  its  particular  topic  and 
still  contribute  to  the  sense  of  the 
whole.  So  I feel  I must  give  thanks  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  latter  while  con- 
gratulating the  editors  for  your  selection 
of  material  for  an  outstanding  issue. 
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Mennoscope 


Goshen  College  breaks  ground  for  science  annex.  Ground  breaking  was  held 
on  May  19  for  the  $4.7  million  Schroek  Science  Annex  at  Goshen  College.  The 
annex  is  named  for  Harold  and  Thelma  Hostetler  Schrock  of  Goshen,  Ind.  The 
ground  breaking  itself  illustrated  the  laws  of  physics  and  campus  dynamics.  The 
science  faculty  pulled  on  a rope  attached  to  a pulley  at  the  base  of  the  old  Sci- 
ence Building.  They  generated  the  power  necessary  to  pull  the  plow  that  broke 
the  ground.  President  Victor  Stoltzfus  guided  the  plow.  The  21,500-square-foot 
annex  will  include  teaching  and  research  laboratories  and  classrooms  for  the  de- 
partments of  biology,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics.  The  Troyer  Group 
of  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  is  the  architect  for  the  annex;  Ira  Mast  and  Son  of  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  is  the  construction  manager.  The  annex  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  the 
spring  of  1991.  Science  Hall,  built  in  1915,  will  be  renovated  when  funding 
($2.25  million)  becomes  available. 


Central  Christian  High  School  has  decided 
to  begin  construction  soon  on  its  expansion 
project,  even  without  all  the  necessary  funds  on 
hand.  Earlier  the  Kidron,  Ohio,  school  had 
planned  to  wait  until  it  had  raised  the  entire 
amount  in  gifts  and  pledges  for  the  $2.5  million 
project.  The  amount  raised  so  far  is  $1.3  million. 
But  increasing  enrollments  is  making  the  current 
facilties  ever  more  crowded  and  the  need  for 
more  space  ever  more  urgent.  Construction  of 
the  32,000-square-feet  addition  is  expected  to 
begin  as  early  as  September.  The  school,  which 
had  245  students  this  past  year,  is  operated  by 
Ohio  Conference.  This  is  the  first  expansion 
since  the  school  opened  in  1961. 

A Mennonite-operated  program  for  young 
offenders  in  Alberta  will  be  discontinued  in 

October  after  20  years  of  service.  The  main 
reason  is  the  cutoff  of  funding  from  the  provin- 
cial government,  which  decided  to  shift  funds  to 
other  offender  programs.  The  Mennonite  pro- 
gram, called  Youth  Orientation  Units,  was  lo- 
cated on  a 200-acre  ranch  and  offered  a 
combination  of  love,  hard  work,  and  discipline 
to  teenage  boys  in  trouble  with  the  law.  It  was 
founded  in  1970  by  Peter  Rempel,  a Mennonite 
pastor  in  Edmonton,  and  became  a part  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Alberta.  Over  40 
MCC  volunteers  served  in  the  program  over  the 
years.  Other  uses  for  the  ranch  are  currently 
being  explored. 

Mennonite  Native  Americans  discussed  the 
upcoming  500th  anniversary  of  the 
“discovery”  of  America  during  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  United  Native  Ministries  Council 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  They  joined  native 
groups  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
decrying  the  celebrations  that  are  planned  to 
mark  the  1492  arrival  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
The  influx  of  Europeans  after  that  brought  much 
misery  and  oppression  to  native  people.  The 
Mennonite  Native  Americans  agreed  to  avoid 
negative  rhetoric  and  instead  to  challenge  the 
Mennonite  Church  to  do  something  about  the 
situation  that  Mennonite  Native  Americans  find 
themselves  in  today. 

A Mennonite  seminary  professor  was 
among  10  international  theologians  invited 
to  a historic  meeting  with  Palestinian  Chris- 
tians recently  to  discuss  their  struggle  in  Israeli- 
occupied  West  Bank.  Mary  Schertz,  assistant 
professor  of  New  Testament  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries,  said  the  event,  held 
at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  for  Theological  Re- 
search in  Tantur  near  Bethlehem,  gave  Palestin- 
ian Christians  a rare  chance  “to  think  about  their 
situation  theologically.” 

Howard  Clinebell,  Jr.,  challenged  pastors 
and  other  care-givers  to  adopt  new  ways  of 
thinking  about  wholeness  for  the  1990s  in  a 
workshop  attended  by  100  people  recently  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  He 
said  the  church  should  be  a lifetime  learning 
center  facilitating  wholeness  in  seven  dimen- 
sions of  life — physical,  mental,  relational,  voca- 
tional, ecological,  institutional,  and  spiritual. 
Clinebell  is  a noted  author,  pastor,  lecturer,  and 
counselor. 

A new  summer  program  for  youth  is  being 
offered  by  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School  of  Lansdale,  Pa.  It  includes  a 
three-week  day  camp  to  be  offered  three  times, 
special  events  like  concerts  and  day  trips  for 
ages  10-14,  and  sports  camps  in  four  different 


sports  for  ages  9-16.  The  summer  program  will 
be  led  by  Christopher  Dock  faculty  members 
and  alumni.  More  information  is  available  from 
the  school  at  1000  Forty  Foot  Rd.,  Lansdale,  PA 
19446;  phone  215-362-2675. 

Over  $64,000  was  raised  at  Western  Men- 
nonite School’s  benefit  auction — the  second 
highest  total  ever.  The  18th  annual  event,  which 
was  held  at  Oregon  State  Fairgrounds,  featured 
antiques,  handicrafts,  quilts,  travel  packages, 
hardware,  and  farm  supplies.  The  auction  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  Salem,  Oreg.,  school’s  annual 
fund-raising  effort.  Most  of  the  proceeds  go  to 
the  general  operating  budget. 

“To  be  a believer  in  the  power  of  peace  in 
Beirut  today  is  revolutionary,”  says  a Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  worker  who  returned 
recently  from  a three-year  term  in  Lebanon. 
Carol  McLean,  a public  health  nurse,  spent  part 
of  her  time  in  the  war-torn  capital  city,  where 
leaders  who  seek  peaceful  resolutions  to 
Lebanon’s  problems  are  often  assassinated.  “On 
a political  level,  the  situation  is  hopeless,”  says 
McLean,  who  is  from  Wheeling,  W.Va.,  “but  on 
a personal  level  there  is  hope.”  She  noted  that 
many  Lebanese  are  working  for  peace,  but  they 
are  largely  unseen  by  the  outside  world. 

Brazilian  farmers  are  turning  wasteland 
into  a wonderland  of  opportunity,  thanks  to 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  Betty 
Szilassy  and  Tim  Eisenbeis  and  a Brazilian 
alternative  agriculture  organization  called 
Cecapas.  They  are  promoting  sustainable,  pro- 
ductive farming  in  the  semiarid  Tacaimbo  area 


of  northeastern  Brazil.  More  than  50  farmers 
have  adopted  a broad  range  of  new  techniques 
over  the  past  three  to  four  years  that  have 
dramatically  increased  their  yields. 

Conservation  and  renewable  energy  are  the 
keys  to  a restored  earth,  says  Art  Meyer  of 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Global 
Education  Office.  “Both  of  these  were  popular 
during  the  oil  scares  of  the  ’70s,  but  business 
interests  were  opposed  to  a move  away  from 
fossil  fuel  use,”  he  says.  “They,  along  with  U.S. 
’free  market’  leaders,  did  not  cooperate.”  Meyer 
urges  Christians  to  taken  an  important  role  in 
shaping  the  idea  that  “renewable  energy  plus 
worldwide  conservation  can  free  us  from  acid 
rain,  ozone  depletion,  and  global  warming.” 

Five  Canadian  newspapers  have  started 
publishing  a weekly  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  column,  bringing  the  total  to  nine. 
Another  Way,  written  by  Melodie  Davis  of  MBM 
Media  Ministries,  is  a motivating  and  inspiring 
column  with  practical  applications  of  Christian 
truths.  It  is  usually  sponsored  by  local  congre- 
gations. Four  of  the  five  newspapers  that  started 
running  it  are  in  Manitoba — Pembina,  Altona, 
Steinbach,  and  Winnipeg.  The  fifth  one  is  in 
Surrey,  B.C. 

Storyteller  Jan  Gleysteen  helped  Texas 
Mennonites  understand  their  Anabaptist 
heritage  better  during  the  annual  Mid-Texas 
District  retreat.  More  than  100  people  from 
congregations  in  six  cities  gathered  at  Greene 
Family  Camp  near  Bruceville.  Gleysteen,  a staff 
person  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House  who 
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devotes  most  of  his  time  to  heritage  education, 
was  entertaining  and  offered  a new  sense  of 
awareness  and  appreciation  for  Mennonite  his- 
tory, said  participant  Bertha  Bom. 

“All  women  need  networks,  to  grow,  to 
learn,  and  to  share  experiences  and  infor- 
mation,” Ann  Raber,  wellness  director  for  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid,  told  business  and  profes- 
sional women  at  a recent  dinner  meeting  near 
Goshen,  Ind.  She  pointed  to  the  midwives  in 
Exodus,  asked  to  kill  male  infants,  and  Esther 
in  the  foreign  king’s  palace,  asked  to  betray  her 
people,  to  show  the  need  for  women  to  find 
strength  through  connections  with  others.  The 
second  annual  event,  attended  by  over  50,  was 
sponsored  by  Women’s  Missionary  and  Service 
Commission  of  Indiana-Michigan  Conference. 

About  90  workers  from  Selfhelp  Crafts 
shops  learned  about  store  design  at  two 
different  workshops  planned  for  them  recently 
in  Akron,  Pa.  They  represented  40  “combination 
shops”  throughout  North  America  that  sell  both 
Selfhelp  crafts  and  used  items.  (A  workshop  for 
stores  that  sell  only  Selfhelp  items  was  held  at 
another  time.)  The  resource  person  was  Jonas 
Mullett,  a retired  architect.  Selfhelp  is  a Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  job-creation  project 
that  sells  crafts  from  third-world  countries. 

A new  Mennonite  congregation  in  suburban 
Denver  has  purchased  land  on  which  to  build 
a church.  Four-year-old  Peace  Community  Men- 
nonite Church  of  Aurora  paid  $150,000  for  2.2 
acres  near  its  current  meeting  place — Aurora 
Senior  Center.  “Building  plans  will  need  to  wait 
until  the  congregation  grows  larger  and  until  we 
can  increase  our  building  fund,”  says  founding 
pastor  Len  Wiebe.  The  church  now  has  about 
60  members  and  a Sunday-morning  attendance 
of  70-80. 

A new  congregation  has  officially  joined 
Lancaster  Conference.  It  is  Praise  Center  of 
Eddystone,  Pa.  It  was  started  in  1984  as  an 
outreach  effort  of  the  Lighthouse  congregation 


and  currently  has  about  30  members.  Kim  Lar- 
son is  the  pastor. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Clarence  Strite  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  Black  Oak  Mennonite  Church,  War- 
fordsburg,  Pa.,  on  May  20.  He  succeeds  interim 
pastor  Clyde  Mosemann. 

• Alan  Kauffman  will  become  pastor  of  Glade 
Mennonite  Church,  Accident,  Md.,  this  summer. 
He  is  a 1990  graduate  of  the  Pastoral  Ministries 
Program  at  Hesston  College. 

• Earl  Sheats  will  become  pastor  of  Prince  of 
Peace  Mennonite  Church,  Corvallis,  Oreg.,  this 
summer.  He  is  a 1990  graduate  of  the  Pastoral 
Ministries  Program  at  Hesston  College. 

•Dean  Stoll  will  become  pastor  of  Sunrise 
Chapel,  Harlan,  Ind.,  this  summer.  He  is  a 1990 
graduate  of  the  Pastoral  Ministries  Program  at 
Hesston  College. 

• Ralph  and  Barb  Reinford  resigned  as  pas- 
tors of  Hickory  (N.C.)  Mennonite  Church  on 
May  31. 

• Jeff  Earman  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Mt. 
Jackson  (Va.)  Mennonite  Church  on  June  10. 

• Ken  Livengood  will  become  associate  pastor 
of  Whitestone  Mennonite  Church,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  this  summer.  He  is  a 1990  graduate  of  the 
Pastoral  Ministries  Program  at  Hesston  College. 

•Ruben  Chupp  will  become  associate  pastor 
of  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  this  summer.  He  is  a 1990  graduate  of  the 
Pastoral  Ministries  Program  at  Hesston  College. 

Coming  events: 

•Mennonite  Health  Professionals  Luncheon, 
July  25,  at  Fort  Garry  Hotel,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Health  Association 
and  two  other  organizations,  it  coincides  with 
Assembly  12  of  Mennonite  World  Conference. 
The  speaker  will  be  Eric  Ram,  director  of  inter- 
national health  for  World  Vision.  More  informa- 
tion from  MHA  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219-294-7523. 

•New  York  City  Church  Workers  Reunion, 
Aug.  18,  at  Buchmiller  Park,  Lancaster,  Pa.  This 
is  for  all  people  who  have  been  involved  with 


the  Mennonite  churches  in  that  city.  More  infor- 
mation from  Paul  Burkholder  at  155  Dogwood 
Dr.,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859-3307. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Executive  director,  new  children’s  Sunday 
school  curriculum,  starting  in  September.  This 
is  a three-year  position.  It  is  preferred  that  the 
person  be  located  at  or  near  one  of  the  publish- 
ing houses  of  the  cooperating  denominations — 
Mennonite  Church,  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church.  Qualifications  in- 
clude experience  in  curriculum  development, 
skills  in  organization/managment,  and  training 
in  biblical  studies.  Send  resume  to  Laurence 
Martin  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

•Director  of  Multicultural  Center,  Goshen 
College,  starting  this  fall.  This  is  a new  position, 
subject  to  grant  approval.  The  center  will  sen- 
sitize majority  students  and  help  minority  stu- 
dents become  integrated  into  campus  life. 
Qualifications  include  a master’s  degree  (doctor- 
ate preferred)  and  relevant  work  experience. 
Send  resume  by  July  10  to  Norman  Kauffmann 
at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

• Teachers,  Calvary  Christian  School,  Ingle- 
wood, Calif.  This  is  a Voluntary  Service  position 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Two-year 
terms  are  preferred.  Needed  are  people  who  are 
certified  to  teach  kindergarten  through  sixth 
grade.  Contact  Jim  Derstine  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

• Caregivers,  Merimna  Homes,  Goshen,  Ind., 
starting  in  August.  Three  persons — single  or 
married  without  children — are  needed  to  pro- 
vide live-in  care  for  mentally  handicapped  peo- 
ple. The  caregivers  can  be  employed  in  other 
jobs  or  attend  school  at  the  same  time.  Contact 
Darrel  Hostetler  at  Box  948,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  19-533-9720. 

•Preschool  teacher.  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  starting  in  September.  This 
is  a nine-months-a-year  position  in  the  Child 
Care  Cooperative  of  AMBS.  A teaching  de- 
gree/certificate is  required.  Contact  Phil  Min- 
inger  at  AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN 
46517;  phone  219-522-4481. 

• Voluntary  service  staff,  Western  Mennonite 
High  School,  Salem,  Oreg.,  starting  this  summer. 
Needed  are  a married  couple  to  do  maintenance 
and  cafeteria  work,  a single  male  to  serve  as  an 
assistant  in  the  boys’  dormitory,  and  a single 
female  as  an  assistant  in  the  girls’  dormitory. 
Contact  Bryan  Stauffer  at  the  school,  9045 
Wallace  Rd.,  NW,  Salem,  OR  97304;  phone 
503-363-2000. 


New  members 


Asheville,  N.C.:  Bill  Clabaugh,  Tamera  Dun- 
can, Jason  Guengerich,  Bruce  Helmuth,  Chad 
Helmuth,  Tracey  Helmuth,  Tanya  King,  Jenni- 
fer Troyer,  Michelle  Troyer,  and  Philip  Troyer. 

Central,  Archbold,  Ohio:  Amanda  Arm- 
strong, Michelle  Crossgrove,  Lisa  Hoylman, 
Stephanie  Nafziger,  Rebecca  Riegsecker,  An- 
drea Riley,  Jennifer  Sauder,  Phook  Sinbandit, 
James  Miller,  Eric  Richer,  Adam  Tingley,  Dan 
Tingley,  John  Tingley,  and  Jordan  Tingley. 

Communion,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Julie  Powell  by 
baptism,  and  Arm  Wenger,  Jim  Frey,  Jeff  and 
Janda  Gautsche,  Kevin  and  Pat  Beck,  Rob 
Huston,  Ron  and  Carole  Denlinger,  Russ  Coon, 
David  Beachy,  Grace  and  Jay  Graber,  and  Mi- 
chelle Hostetler  by  confession  of  faith. 

Filer,  Idaho:  Isaac  Hooley,  Rebecca  Hooley, 
Caryn  Mueller,  Emmeli  Slatter,  Michelle 
Stutzman,  and  Rebecca  Stutzman  by  confession 
of  faith. 


_ JUBILEE  HOMES 

PROJECT  OF  MENNONITE  HOUSING  INC.  A 


THIS  HOME  BUILT  WITH  THE  HELP  OF 


Payless  Cashways 


Hesston  students  help  build  home  for  urban  family.  Seven  months  and  hun- 
dreds of  hours  after  the  first  nail  was  driven,  another  Mennonite  Housing  “jubi- 
lee home”  has  been  completed  in  Wichita,  Kan.  What  is  unique  about  this 
house  is  that  it  was  built  with  the  help  of  more  than  75  Hesston  College  stu- 
dents who  volunteered  over  700  hours  to  help  Curtiss  and  Elena  Chiles  (left) 
build  their  own  home.  Mennonite  Housing  executive  director  Tom  Bishop 
(holding  Curtiss,  Jr.)  said  the  Hesston  students’  efforts  did  not  go  unnoticed. 
The  project  energized  the  entire  neighborhood.  In  addition,  other  area  colleges 
and  several  congregations  are  interested  in  becoming  involved  with  future 
house-building  projects.  U.S.  Rep.  Dan  Glickman  sent  a letter  to  Bishop  compli- 
menting the  Hesston  students.  The  letter  was  shared  at  the  open  house  for  the 
new  Chiles  home. 
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First  Mennonite,  Johnstown,  Pa.:  Phil 
Mulhollen,  Jean  Mulhollen,  and  Janet  Yoder  by 
baptism,  and  Stanley  Carr  by  confession  of  faith. 

Glennon  Heights,  Lakewood,  Colo.:  Nancy 
Stormer  by  confession  of  faith. 

Huber,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio:  Suzanne  Fisher. 

Oley,  Pa.:  Wanda  Forbes. 

Science  Ridge,  Sterling,  111.:  Dora  Kauf- 
man, Michelle  Landis,  J.  C.  Michel,  Christy 
Schell,  Heather  Shank,  Naomi  Shank,  and  Suzi 
Williams. 

Valleyview,  London,  Ont:  Kevin  and  Mari- 
lyn Abma  by  confession  of  faith. 

Wooster,  Ohio:  Sonya  Mateer  and  Nebiyou 
Essayas. 

Change  of  address:  Elmer  Schwartzentruber 
from  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  to  Baden  293,  Baden, 
ON  NOB  1G0. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Abma,  Kevin  and  Marilyn,  London,  Ont., 
third  child,  Michael  William,  Mar.  6. 

Bauman,  Harry  and  Miriam  (Groff),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Mackenzie  Ray,  Mar.  13. 

Beck,  Randy  and  Joy  (Frank),  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Hannah  Joy,  Mar.  2. 

Freeman,  Dare  and  Sandi  (Vale),  Elora,  Ont., 
second  daughter,  Daphne  Rose,  May  8. 

Good,  Ken  and  Brenda  (Brenneman),  Elida, 
Ohio,  fifth  son,  Nathan  Kenrick,  May  19. 

Hess,  Ken  and  Mona  (Treaster),  Ronks,  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Makenzie  Lauren,  Apr.  4. 

High,  Jeffrey  and  Janet  (King),  Hopeland, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jordan  Lee,  May 
22. 

Hunt,  Robert  and  Barb  (Miller),  first  child, 
Shawn  Lewis,  May  15. 

Lehman,  Dan  and  Krista  (Shultz),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Brianna  Danae,  May  13. 

Ressler,  Jeff  and  Cindy  (Moody)  Kansas, 
Okla.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Kearah 
Denae,  May  9. 

Roth,  Jeff  and  Wanda  (Beiler)  Napoleon, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Justin  Reuben,  May  7. 

Shoemaker,  Steven  and  Jenny  (Wideman), 
Elmira,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Brock 
Jordon,  Mar.  29  (daughter  deceased). 

Skirrow,  Paul  and  Wilma,  London,  Ont.,  first 
child,  Catharina  Kathleen,  Mar.  22. 

Street,  Wilbur  and  Rose  (Unzicker),  Cape 
Coral,  Fla.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Rose,  May  14. 

Waidelich,  Steve  and  Lisa  (Adams),  Stryker, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Laurin 
Elishah,  Feb  23. 

Wiebe,  Sam  and  Ana,  London,  Ont.,  first 
child,  Joanna  Moselle,  Mar.  19. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald’’  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Day ton-Der stine.  Patrick  R.  Dayton,  Penns- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  Sandra  Gay  Derstine,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.,  both  of  Doylestown  cong.,  by  Ray  K. 
Yoder,  May  12. 

Gascho-McNulty.  Scott  M.  Gascho,  Hub- 
bard, Oreg.,  Zion  cong.,  and  Alice  McNulty, 
Hubbard,  Oreg.,  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Church,  by 
Richard  Stoltzfus,  Apr.  28. 


Martin-Hange.  Robert  Martin,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  and  Donna  Hange,  Sell- 
ersville,  Pa.,  Line  Lexington  cong,  by  Gerald 
Clemmer  and  Roy  Hange,  May  12. 

Miller-Adkins.  Philip  Samuel  Miller,  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  Stoner  Heights  cong.,  and  Joni  Mi- 
chelle Adkins,  Waynesburg,  Ohio,  Little  Country 
Church,  by  Geary  J.  Vandeworp  and  Dale  Bos- 
ton, May  19. 

Rumsey-Headings.  Theron  Rumsey,  Al- 
bany, Oreg.,  and  Tara  Headings,  Albany,  Oreg., 
Lebanon  cong.,  by  Richard  Headings,  Feb.  24. 

Stutzman-Schweitzer.  Mark  Stutzman,  Al- 
bany, Oreg.,  Fairview  cong.,  and  Stacy  Schweitz- 
er, Albany,  Oreg.,  Lebanon  cong.  by  Richard 
Headings,  Mar.  10. 

Verheul-Derstine.  Raymond  Verheul,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Jan 
Derstine,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  by 
Gerald  A.  Clemmer,  May  26. 

Wagner-Zimmerman.  Allen  Wagner,  Dills- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  Kristian  Zimmerman,  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pa.,  Slate  Hill  cong.,  by  Norman 
Zimmerman,  father  of  the  bride,  May  5. 

Yothers-Diener.  Jeffrey  P.  Yothers,  Per- 
kasie,  Pa.,  and  Jennifer  Diener,  both  of  Grove- 
land  cong.,  by  Kenneth  Homing,  May  19. 

Zook-Hudzik.  Leon  R.  Zook,  Narvon,  Pa., 
and  Melissa  A.  Hudzik,  Elverson,  Pa.,  both  of 
Rockville  cong.,  by  Amos  K.  Stoltzfus,  May  12. 


Obituaries 


Helmick,  Carlton  A.,  son  of  Albert  C. 
Helmick  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Helmick, 
was  born  at  Parsons,  W.Va.,  Oct.  10,  1902;  died 
at  Pinto,  Md.,  May  18,  1990;  aged  87.  On  June 
12,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Melda  M.  Yoder, 
who  preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  is  one  son 
(Richard  Dale).  Preceding  him  in  death  is  one 
son  (Carlton  Abraham).  He  was  a member  of 
Pinto  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  21,  in  charge  of  Roy  Bender; 
interment  in  Pinto  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Raymond  P.,  son  of  Aaron  E.  and 
Kathryn  (Petersheim)  Mast,  was  born  at 
Elverson,  Pa.,  Mar.  29,  1909;  died  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  May  3,  1990;  aged  81.  On  Dec.  26,  1932,  he 
was  married  to  Barbara  (Glick)  Mast,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  On  June  12,  1935,  he  was 
married  to  Anna  Mary  (Sensenig)  Mast,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Clair,  Leroy, 
Michael,  and  Ernest),  3 daughters  (Pearl  Hurst, 
Grace  Stoltzfus,  and  Verna  Clemmer),  28  grand- 
children, 25  great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(John  P.),  and  4 sisters  (Alice  Beiler,  Priscilla 
Mowery,  Verna  Glick,  and  Hilda  Stoltzfus).  He 
was  a member  of  Oley  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  May  7 at  Conestoga 
Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  David  Gehman, 
John  Glick,  and  Omar  Kurtz;  interment  in  Con- 
estoga Cemetery. 

Pahl,  Corinne  Daisy,  daughter  of  Edward 
and  Ethel  (Todd)  Miller,  was  born  in  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif.,  Jan.  22, 1925;  died  May  15, 1990;  aged 
65.  In  1946,  she  married  Clifford  Pahl,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Jason  and 
Jonathon),  2 daughters  (Julie  LeClair  and  Jen- 
nifer Nash),  7 grandchildren,  one  brother  (Ken- 
neth Miller),  and  5 sisters  (Virginia  Miller, 
Dorothy  Shriver,  Kathryn  Miller,  Donna  Ma- 
thew, and  Diana  Putnam).  She  was  a member  of 
Central  Oregon  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Sisters  Baptist  Church  on 
May  19,  in  charge  of  Dan  Lais. 

Schwank,  Florence  Edna,  daughter  of  Al- 
bert and  Hattie  (Camery)  Dixon,  was  bom  at 
Deer  Grove,  111.,  Dec.  3,  1907;  died  at  Northwest 
Community  Hospital,  Arlington  Heights,  111., 
May  18, 1990;  aged  82.  On  May  29,  1950,  she  was 


married  to  Frank  A.  Schwank,  who  preceded  her 
in  death.  Surviving  is  one  daughter  (Betty 
Skoglund),  one  sister  (Ruth  Latsch),  two  broth- 
ers (Floyd  and  Harry),  3 grandchildren,  and  5 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  Sci- 
ence Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  21,  in  charge  of  S. 
Roy  Kaufman;  interment  in  Science  Ridge  Cem- 
etery. 

Steckly,  Nettie  C.  (Weber),  was  bom  in 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Feb.  27,  1898;  died  at  Fairview 
Mennonite  Home,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Mar.  13, 
1990;  aged  102.  She  was  married  to  Joe  Steckly, 
who  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member 
of  Preston  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  16,  at  Fairview  Center,  in 
charge  of  Amzie  Brubacher  and  Rufus  Jantzi; 
interment  in  Hagey  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Urie  J.,  son  of  Samuel  S.  and  Frame 
(Zook)  Yoder,  was  bom  in  Belleville,  Pa.,  Sept. 
14,  1931;  died  at  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Hospital,  Apr. 
17,  1990,  from  a heart  attack;  aged  58.  On  Apr. 
5,  1958,  he  was  married  to  Rachel  (Esh)  Yoder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sisters  (Katie 
Mohler  and  Amanda  Kauffman),  one  half  sister 
(Lomie  Yoder),  and  one  half  brother  (Emmanuel 
J.  Byler).  He  was  a member  of  Allensville  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  20,  in  charge  of  Paul  Bender  and  Tim 
Peachey. 

Y ourich,  Mary  Ruth,  daughter  of  Homer  and 
Lydia  (Blough)  Byers,  was  bom  in  Conemaugh 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  3,  1916;  died  at  Scalp  Level 
Church  of  the  Brethren  Home,  May  12,  1990,  of 
renal  failure;  aged  74.  On  Sept.  1,  1934,  she  was 
married  to  John  S.  Yourich,  who  preceded  her 
in  death.  Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Mary  Jane, 
Shirley,  Joann,  and  Gloria),  3 sons  (John  W., 
Gerald,  and  Jack),  25  grandchildren,  great- 
grandchildren, and  2 sisters  (Vera  Mack  and 
Irene  Lybarger).  She  was  a member  of  Carpenter 
Park  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  15,  in  charge  of  Marvin  L. 
Kaufman;  interment  in  Blough  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Salem,  Oreg.,  June  14-16 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Salem,  Oreg.,  June 
15-17 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
June  21-23 

Southwest  Conference  and  Pacific  District  joint  midyear  meet- 
ing, Reedley,  Calif.,  June  21-24 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
July  5-7 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  assembly,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  July 
5-8 

Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  13-14 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
July  18-19 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 

Hispanic  Convention  assembly,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Aug.  8-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  9-10 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Ohio,  Aug.  9-12 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  10-11 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  assembly,  Hampton,  Va., 
Aug.  10-12 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  Aug.  10-12 

Empowered  Ministries  annual  meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Beemer,  Nebr.,  Aug. 
17-19 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting.  Cove  Valley,  Pa.,  Aug.  18 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Religious  community  challenging 
more  corporations  than  ever  before 

The  religious  community  is  challenging 
more  corporations  than  ever  before,  re- 
ports the  Interfaith  Center  on  Corporate 
Responsibility,  which  monitors  share- 
holder resolutions  filed  by  religious  orga- 
nization. Representing  250  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  denominations  and  agen- 
cies, the  center  said  a record  220  share- 
holder resolutions  to  157  companies  are 
being  sponsored  by  the  religious  commu- 
nity in  1990.  The  resolutions  involve  a 
number  of  diverse  issues,  including  South 
Africa,  the  environment,  animal  rights,  mil- 
itarism, infant  formula,  housing,  and  smok- 
ing. Last  month,  the  center  presented  the 
stockholders  of  Philip  Morris,  the  largest 
of  six  American  tobacco  companies,  with  a 
proposal  calling  on  the  company  to  stop 
making  and  selling  cigarettes  by  the  year 
2000. 


Filipino  Lutherans  cut  ties  with 
Lutheran  Church — Missouri  Synod 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Philippines 
has  broken  off  links  with  the  Lutheran 
Church-Missouri  Synod  because  of  what  it 
termed  the  conservative  American 
church’s  “subjugating  and  dominating”  in- 
fluence. The  past  years  have  seen  an  in- 
crease in  tensions,  including  financial 
wrangles,  between  the  Filipino  and  Amer- 
ican churches.  One  complaint  says  that 
LCMS  interfered  in  LCP  internal  affairs 
“with  arrogance  and  high-handedness,” 
making  it  feel  “second  class”  rather  than 
an  equal  partner.  “We  are  tired  of  being 
treated  as  a ‘daughter’  or  ‘mission’  church 
and  not  as  partners,”  said  LCP  president 
Thomas  Batong. 


Historic  Jerusalem  church  closed 
in  protest  against  Jewish  settlers 

For  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time 
in  800  years,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre in  Jerusalem  was  closed  to  visitors 
for  one  day  recently.  The  closing  was  in 
protest  of  the  takeover  of  a Greek  Ortho- 
dox-owned hospice  by  armed  Jewish  set- 
tlers who  claimed  to  have  a legally  valid 
sublease. 

Overseeing  the  closing  of  the  church — 
located  on  the  site  where,  according  to  an 
early  tradition,  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified, 
buried,  and  rose  from  the  dead — were 
some  150  clergy  representatives  of  nine 


major  Christian  groups.  This  rare  display 
of  unity  was  augmented  when,  in  an  act  of 
solidarity,  Muslim  leaders  closed  the  A1 
Aqsa  Mosque  and  the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
two  of  Islam’s  most  sacred  shrines. 

Earlier  the  Israeli  Supreme  Court  had 
ruled  that  all  but  20  of  the  settlers  would 
have  to  be  evicted.  But  the  protest  took 
place  anyway;  Christian  leaders  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  ruling,  since  the  court 
also  allowed  the  property  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  a Panamanian-registered  com- 
pany that  insists  it  owns  the  sublease.  The 
Israeli  government  reportedly  helped  fund 
the  sublease  purchase. 

Many  Israeli  officials  defended  the  set- 
tlers, but  Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek 
declared  that  the  occupation  is  a threat  to 
the  fragile  peace  between  rival  religions  in 
the  Old  City.  Praising  the  Christians  for 
their  restraint,  Kollek  said  that  he  and  his 
fellow  Jews  “would  have  been  far  more 
aggressive”  under  similar  circumstances. 


Virginia  pastor  may  have  been  key 
to  stopping  ‘abortion  pill’  in  U.S. 

A Virginia  pastor  may  have  played  a key 
role  in  stopping  the  French  “abortion  pill” 
from  entering  U.S.  markets.  Pastor  Ken 
Dupin  of  Valley  View  Wesleyan  Church  in 
Roanoke  sent  a 21-page  declaration  to  the 
West  German  company  Hoechst,  outlining 
boycott  plans  in  the  event  that  the  RU  486 
pill  is  exported  to  the  United  States. 
Hoechst,  which  is  the  parent  company  of 
the  French  manufacturer  of  the  drug,  re- 
cently informed  Dupin,  “It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  market  or  distribute  RU  486  outside 
France” — news  that  surprised  pro-abor- 
tion leaders  who  have  called  for  experi- 
mentation of  the  drug  in  America.  The 
company  subsequently  cut  off  supplies  of 
the  pill  to  a southern  California  researcher 
who  was  conducting  the  only  U.S.  clinical 
trials  of  the  drug. 


Church  attendance  increases 
in  Sweden 

Recent  figures  show  that  the  number  of 
people  attending  Sunday  church  services 
in  Sweden  rose  by  200,000  in  one  year,  and 
church  officials  say  the  upward  trend  is 
continuing.  Citizens  are  bom  into  the  state 
Church  of  Sweden,  but  many  of  the 
countiy’s  8.4  million  population  have  at- 
tended church  only  on  such  occasions  as 
marriage,  confirmation,  and  Christmas. 

According  to  Louise  Backman,  a reli- 
gious historian  at  Stockholm  University, 
“right  now  Sweden  is  in  a period  of  Chris- 
tian revival  because  of  people’s  worry 
about  the  economic,  political,  and  environ- 
mental future.”  It  is  small  denominations, 


Backman  contends,  which  are  the  fastest 
growing. 

Interest  in  the  state  church  is  also  grow- 
ing, although  not  as  rapidly.  “I  think  that 
is  because  the  state  church  is  a bit  stale 
and  does  not  provide  the  kind  of  kick  that 
people  are  looking  for  these  days,”  Back- 
man  said.  “But  things  may  be  changing  as 
we  see  more  and  more  younger  priests  and 
women  priests  entering  the  Swedish  state 
church.  These  people  are  blowing  some 
fresh  air  into  the  church.” 


Turner,  broadcast  mogul,  describes 
journey  from  faith  to  unbelief 

Ted  Turner,  the  broadcasting  mogul  who 
has  proposed  “Ten  Voluntary  Intiatives” 
to  replace  the  Ten  Commandments,  told  a 
humanist  gathering  in  Atlanta  recently  that 
he  was  “saved  seven  or  eight  times”  as  a 
youth.  Addressing  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Humanist  Association,  he 
said  he  was  taken  to  Sunday  school  and 
church  as  a child,  attended  a Christian 
prep  school  in  Tennessee,  and  once  con- 
sidered becoming  a missionary. 

But  Turner,  who  was  given  the  group’s 
“Humanist  of  the  Year”  citation,  said  he 
started  to  lose  his  faith  when  his  sister  died 
of  a long  illness  despite  his  prayers.  “If  God 
is  love  and  all  powerful,  why  does  he  allow 
these  things  to  happen?”  he  asked.  The 
broadcasting  executive  received  loud  ap- 
plause from  the  200  people  present  when 
he  declared  that  the  more  he  strayed  away 
from  faith,  “the  better  I felt.” 


Televangelist  scandals  tarnished 
clergy,  pollsters  believe 

Scandals  that  rocked  the  world  of  tele- 
vision ministries  near  the  end  of  the  1980s 
have  probably  contributed  to  a “significant 
negative  shift”  in  the  public’s  view  of  the 
clergy  as  a whole,  according  to  the 
Princeton  Religion  Research  Center.  In  a 
report  based  on  a Gallup  organization  sur- 
vey, the  center  said  the  number  of  persons 
rating  clergy  as  having  “very  high”  or 
“high”  ethical  standards  has  fallen  signifi- 
cantly in  the  wake  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  scandals  of  the  decade— such 
as  those  involving  televangelists  Jim 
Bakker  and  Jimmy  Swaggart.  The  center 
said  67  percent  of  the  public  gave  clergy 
ranks  of  “very  high”  or  “high”  in  a Gallup 
survey  reported  in  1985,  but  in  the  1990 
survey  just  55  percent  of  the  public  gave 
high  marks  to  clergy  for  their  ethical  stan- 
dards. 
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Who’s  minding  the  church? 


W E BEGIN  in  this  issue  a series  of  articles  fea- 
turing the  executives  of  the  boards  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church:  the  General  Board  and  the  five 
program  boards.  We  do  this  with  the  conviction 
that  it  is  important  for  the  executives  of  these 
boards  and  the  activities  they  direct  to  be  known. 

It  is  the  nature  of  our  world’s  communication 
system  that  the  information  of  most  concern  to 
us  is  not  necessarily  the  most  available.  As  I 
write  this  the  presidents  of  the  world’s  two  aging 
superpowers  are  having  a meeting  and  this  is  big 
news.  In  the  meantime  hundreds  of  other  impor- 
tant meetings  and  events  are  occurring  through- 
out the  world  but  these  do  not  get  the  same 
attention.  Earthquakes,  wars,  and  meetings  of 
perceived  superpowers  are  news,  but  many  other 
urgent  matters  are  passed  over  because  they  are 
too  many  or  perceived  as  too  local  to  get  atten- 
tion. 

We  particularly  lack  knowledge  of  events  and 
persons  in  between  the  local  categories  such  as 
the  mayor  or  the  township  supervisors  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  national  and  world  leaders  on 
the  other.  The  mayor  I know  and  the  township 
supervisors  I can  recognize,  but  two  of  the  three 
county  commissioners  are  known  to  me  only  by 
name.  And  I have  some  trouble  keeping  up  on 
who  the  members  of  the  school  board  are  since 
my  sons  are  long  graduated  from  the  school  sys- 
tem. 

Leaders  of  church  boards  are  in  a similar  di- 
lemma to  that  of  the  county  commissioners. 

They  are  generally  not  newsworthy  from  a na- 
tional or  international  standpoint  and  we  are  gen- 
erally glad  this  is  so.  For  if  they  were,  it  would 
doubtless  be  the  result  of  a disaster  or  scandal. 
As  long  as  they  serve  acceptably  and  are  not 
devastated  by  a tornado  or  earthquake,  they  are 
not  deemed  worthy  of  comment.  Our  pastor  we 
know  and  our  bishop  we  know,  and  we  have 
heard  about  Chuck  Colson  and  the  pope,  but 
who  are  these? 

So  the  Gospel  Herald,  in  its  own  modest  way, 
is  beginning  this  series  of  articles  based  on  inter- 
views with  the  executive  secretaries  of  these  six 
boards.  The  existence  of  these  boards  itself 
serves  to  illustrate  the  polity  of  the  Mennonite 


Church.  Although  we  are  certain  that  the  church 
is  first  of  all  local,  we  have  found  it  useful  to  or- 
ganize for  some  activity  beyond  the  local  congre- 
gation or  the  district  conference.  We  perceive 
that  the  nature  of  our  world  makes  it  worthwhile 
to  have  a mission  board  instead  of  every  congre- 
gation sending  out  its  own  missionaries. 

It  may  be  that  not  everyone  agrees  with  this. 
Indeed  we  have  heard  of  large  congregations 
here  and  there  which  send  out  their  own.  Some 
years  ago  a large  congregation  on  the  West 
Coast  began  publishing  its  own  literature  and 
this  grew  into  an  extensive  publishing  program. 
But  the  program  then  began  to  serve  others  and 
it  probably  developed  a board  of  control  with 
wider  representation. 

In  all  cases  our  churchwide  executives  answer 
to  boards  representing  us  as  a people.  Every 
two  years  the  General  Assembly  elects  a number 
of  these  board  members.  We  present  these  lead- 
ers here  because  they  are  our  executives  for  our 
boards  doing  work  for  us  in  order  to  edify  the 
church  and/or  bring  the  gospel  to  others. 

Keeping  a personal  relationship  between  sup- 
porters and  those  who  carry  out  the  work  is  an 
important — and  sometimes  delicate — exercise. 
When  I was  a boy,  our  small  congregation  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  sent  contributions  to  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
From  time  to  time  we  would  receive  an  acknowl- 
edgment signed  by  E.  C.  Bender,  and  the  Sun- 
day school  superintendent  would  read  it  to  the 
congregation.  This  was  perhaps  not  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  communicate  about  this  aspect  of 
the  work  of  the  church,  but  the  fact  that  I re- 
member this  suggests  that  something  got 
through. 

Keeping  contact  between  the  congregation  and 
the  churchwide  programs  is  a part  of  the  work  of 
the  Gospel  Herald.  We  offer  these  articles  in 
hope  that  they  may  aid  in  personalizing  these 
leaders  and  calling  them  to  account  since  the 
work  of  these  boards  is  the  work  of  our  church. 

Who’s  minding  the  church?  I hope  we  all  are. 
All  of  us  in  local  congregations,  a few  also  with 
responsibilities  on  a churchwide  basis. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Romans 

5:1-11 


While  we 
were  still 
sinners 


by  Daryl  Byler 


V V ITHOUT  A DOUBT,  the  most  repulsive  case  I 
remember  studying  in  law  school  took  place  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama  about  eight  years  ago.  The 
case  involved  a young  man  and  his  18-year-old 
wife  who  would  cruise  the  streets  looking  for 
teenage  girls  to  pick  up. 

As  the  plan  went,  Alvin  Neelley  would  drive  in 
one  car  and  his  wife,  Judith,  in  another.  When 


There  are  certain  standards  of 
decency  and  fairness  that  when 
violated  simply  scream  for 
some  type  of  consequence. 

Alvin  spotted  a girl  who  was  appealing  to  him, 
he  would  radio  his  wife  in  the  other  car.  Judith 
would  then  attempt  to  lure  the  young  lady  into 
her  car  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  making  her 
available  to  Alvin. 

After  several  days  of  cruising,  Judith  was  fi- 
nally successful  in  picking  up  a 13-year-old  girl 
from  Ethel  Harpst  Home — a Methodist  home 
for  neglected  children  located  in  Cedartown, 
Georgia.  For  three  days,  Alvin  and  Judith  trans- 
ported the  girl  to  various  motels  in  northern 
Georgia  and  southern  Tennessee,  where  she  was 
repeatedly  raped  and  handcuffed  to  either  the 
bed  or  bathroom  plumbing  to  prevent  her  es- 
cape. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  girl  was  taken  to  Little 
River  Canyon  near  Fort  Payne,  Alabama,  where 
she  was  handcuffed  to  a tree.  In  an  effort  to  kill 
her,  Judith  Neelley  six  times  used  a needle  and 
syringe  to  inject  liquid  drain  cleaner  into  the 
girls’  body.  When  the  girl  did  not  die,  Judith 
Neelley  marched  her  to  the  rim  of  the  canyon  to 
shoot  her  in  the  back  in  a manner  that  would 
cause  her  body  to  fall  into  the  canyon.  Instead, 
when  the  girl  was  shot,  she  fell  toward  Judith, 
who  picked  up  the  body  and  shoved  it  into  the 
canyon. 

Convicted  and  sentenced.  Judith  Neeley 
was  convicted  of  capital  murder.  The  jury  recom- 
mended that  she  be  sentenced  to  life  in  prison 
without  parole.  Instead,  the  judge  ordered  that 
she  be  punished  by  death. 

If  I was  ever  tempted  to  consider  that  maybe 
sometimes  capital  punishment  is  appropriate,  it 


Daryl  Byler,  Meridian,  Miss.,  is  an  attorney  as  well  as 
pastor  of  Jubilee  Mennonite  Church.  He  is  moderator-elect 
of  Gulf  States  Fellowship. 


was  as  I read  the  graphic  details  of  the  atrocious 
and  cruel  acts  and  suffering  inflicted  on  this 
young  girl.  There  are  certain  standards  of  de- 
cency and  fairness  that  when  violated  simply 
scream  for  some  type  of  consequence.  While  we 
may  differ  on  what  the  consequences  should  be, 
all  of  us  think  the  Alvin  and  Judith  Neelleys  of 
the  world  should  in  some  way  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  inflicting  immense  suffering  on  a child  of 
13.  Indeed,  if  laws  and  standards  of  decency  are 
to  have  any  integrity  and  power,  there  must  be 
some  consequence  for  their  violation. 

When  God  created  humans  in  his  image,  he  es- 
tablished high  and  holy  standards  to  govern 
human  relationships — with  God  and  one  another. 
God’s  vision  was  for  intimacy,  sharing,  and  com- 
munity— for  shalom. 

Throughout  the  years  human  failure  to  live 
that  vision  is  no  doubt  every  bit  as  repugnant  to 
God’s  sense  of  holiness  as  the  story  of  Alvin  and 
Judith  Neelley  is  to  us.  Perhaps  if  we  think  our 
sin  pales  in  the  light  of  an  Alvin  or  Judith 
Neelley,  it  is  because  our  vision  of  God’s  holi- 
ness is  much  too  dim. 

This  essentially  was  Jesus’  contention  with  the 
religious  leaders  of  his  day.  They  were  arrogant 
enough  to  believe  that  their  adherence  to  their 
rules  would  satisfy  God’s  standards  of  holiness 
and  merit  his  favor.  What  Jesus  did  so  artfully 
in  comparing  the  religious  leaders  to  the  older 
prodigal  was  to  reveal  to  them  how  distant  then- 
hearts  really  were  from  God. 

Paul  was  more  blunt.  “There  is  no  one  who 
does  good,  not  even  one. . . all  have  sinned  and 
fall  short  of  the  glory  of 

God. . . “ (Rom.  3:12,  23).  We  all  fall  short  of 
God’s  vision  for  intimacy  and  harmony,  for  shar- 
ing and  community  and  shalom. 

Gloomy  picture.  Indeed,  in  the  first  several 
chapters  of  Romans,  Paul  paints  a gloomy  pic- 
ture of  the  human  condition.  Our  sin  alienates 
us  from  God  and  from  one  another. 

Unless  we  were  assured  of  some  fundamental 
changes  in  behavior,  very  few  of  us  would  con- 
sider inviting  Alvin  and  Judith  Neelley  over  for 
Friday-evening  supper!  Their  cruelty  offends 
and  repulses  us — their  actions  have  alienated 
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them  from  the  human  community. 

In  a similar  way,  our  sin  alienates  us  from 
God.  Our  selfishness,  our  greed,  our  affluence, 
our  pride,  our  thirst  to  entertain  every  sensual 
desire,  our  personal  and  national  acts  of  vio- 
lence, offend  God’s  sense  of  decency  and  justice 
and  holiness. 

It  follows  that  if  God’s  vision  of  holiness  is  to 
have  any  integrity  at  all — if  his  standards  are  to 
mean  anything — there  must  be  consequences  for 
human  acts  of  sin. 

It  would  appear  that  it  is  our  move — our  move 
to  pay  some  fine,  or  bear  some  punishment,  or 
do  something  to  restore  us  to  proper  relation- 
ship with  God. 

But,  as  Paul  points  out,  no  amount  of  effort  on 
our  part  to  keep  God’s  law  will  bring  us  up  to 
God’s  glorious  standards  or  make  us  “righteous 
in  his  sight”  (Rom.  3:20). 

So  here  we  are — sinful,  alienated,  trapped, 
helpless. 

But  wait,  says  Paul,  “You  see,  at  just  the 
right  time,  when  we  were  still  powerless,  Christ 
died  for  the  ungodly.  (Rom.  5:6). 

God  takes  the  initiative.  “God  demonstrates 
his  own  love  for  us  in  this:  While  we  were  still 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us”  (Rom.  5:8). 

Paul  paints  a picture,  not  so  much  of  an  angry 
God,  but  of  a loving  God.  Still,  when  God’s  holy 
standards  are  broken,  consequences  must  follow, 
just  as  our  human  sense  of  justice  calls  for  some 
type  of  reckoning  for  Alvin  and  Judith  Neelley. 

God  takes  consequences.  But  rather  than 
heaping  the  consequences  on  us,  God  takes 
them  on  himself,  by  subjecting  himself  to  the 
death  penalty. 

Christ  has  served  our  time — he  has  paid  our 
fine.  Through  his  death,  we  are  justified — or  rec- 
onciled to  God.  The  Greek  word  Paul  uses  for 
justified  means  to  acquit  or  declare  innocent. 

Paul’s  imagery  is  that  of  a trial.  The  prosecu- 
tor has  the  goods  on  us.  The  evidence  against  us 
is  compelling  and  overwhelming.  Any  jury  would 
be  convinced  of  our  guilt  beyond  a reasonable 
doubt.  But  the  sentence  has  already  been 
served,  and  so  the  judge  acquits  us  and  throws 
out  the  case. 

Paul’s  argument  is  that  we  are  justified  by 
faith  (Rom.  5:1).  By  trusting  in  what  Christ  has 
done  on  our  behalf,  we  are  reconciled  to  God. 
The  challenge  for  us  is  to  believe  this  bedrock 
fact:  that  what  has  been  done  in  Christ  is  ade- 
quate to  restore  us  to  God. 

There  is  an  intriguing  interplay  between  two 
important  New  Testament  doctrines  in  the  book 


Could  it  be  that  Jesus  calls  us 
to  love  our  enemies  because 
that  very  love  is  what  continues 
the  cycle  of  reconciling  persons 
to  God? 

of  Romans — justification  and  sanctification.  One 
could  call  them  the  two  prongs  of  the  salvation 
experience. 

We  are  justified.  We  are  saved.  We  are  recon- 
ciled to  God  through  faith.  Christ  has  paid  the 
consequence — he  has  served  the  sentence.  We 
have  been  acquitted. 

But  being  justified  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
journey.  The  breached  relationship  has  now 
been  mended,  but  there  is  a lifetime  ahead.  Now 
the  process  of  sanctification  begins.  We  are 
called  to  be  set  apart  from  the  ordinary,  to  be  a 
people  holy  unto  God. 

A dynamic  process.  Becoming  holy  is  a dy- 
namic process — we  are  being  saved.  We  are  ordi- 
nary folks,  infused  now  by  God’s  Spirit  and 
being  transformed  for  his  service — transformed 
into  the  likeness  of  Christ.  Or  to  use  Paul’s  lan- 
guage, transformed  to  the  glory  of  God — to  his 
original  vision  of  a people  in  the  image  of  God. 

A people  created  for  fellowship  with  God  and 
with  each  other. 

To  use  a baseball  analogy,  being  justified  is 
like  getting  to  first  base  on  a walk.  Sanctification 
is  like  running  the  bases.  William  Barclay  calls 
justification  a change  in  our  status — from  that  of 
alienated  sinners  to  persons  who  are  reconciled 
with  God.  From  the  status  of  prodigals  to  that  of 
favored  sons  and  daughters.  Sanctification  is  a 
change  of  our  state — we  cannot  continue  on  liv- 
ing in  the  condition  of  sin.  God  calls  for  a new 
life  which  befits  our  new  status. 

Justification  changes  our  status  from  a batter 
to  a base  runner.  Sanctification  changes  our 
state  from  a runner  on  first  base  to  one  who  cir- 
cles the  bases  and  scores  a run.  Just  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  run  the  bases  without  initially  getting 
to  first,  the  process  of  sanctification  always  fol- 
lows being  justified. 

Our  efforts  to  be  a holy  people  without  first 
recognizing  our  sin  and  being  reconciled  with 
God  can  only  end  in  futile  legalistic  attempts  at 
winning  favor  with  God  on  our  terms  and  initia- 
tive. If  we  are  not  fully  persuaded  of  a change  in 
status,  our  energy  is  spent  trying  to  win  God’s 
favor  instead  of  focusing  on  his  agenda.  We  are 
like  a base  runner  who  believes  his  last  pitch 
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should  have  been  a called  third  strike.  Instead 
of  wholeheartedly  running  the  bases,  he  feels  a 
little  guilty  about  being  on  first. 

Together  the  doctrines  of  justification  and 
sanctification  link  God’s  concern  for  relationship 
with  his  concern  for  holiness.  Both  are  gifts  of 
God’s  grace. 

God’s  grace  offers  us  unmerited  favor  with 
him.  “Therefore,  since  we  have  been  justified 
through  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  through  whom  we  have 
gained  access  by  faith  into  this  grace  in  which 
we  now  stand. . .”  (Rom.  5:l-2a). 

But  biblical  grace  is  also  God’s  empowerment 
to  change  and  become  new  persons.  Barclay 
says,  “God’s  grace  enables  us  to  quit  sinning.” 

Paul  continues,  “And  we  rejoice  in  the  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God.  . . and  hope  does  not  disap- 
point us,  because  God  has  poured  out  his  love 
into  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  he  has 
given  us”  (Rom.  5:2b,  5).  We  take  joy  in  the  fact 
that  by  his  Spirit,  God  is  transforming  us  into 
his  original  vision — the  glorious  vision  of  a peo- 
ple created  in  God’s  image  for  fellowship  and 
shalom.  As  persons  who  have  been  reconciled  to 
God,  we  now  reclaim  this  magnificent  vision. 

Paul  neatly  summarizes  the  two  prongs  of  the 
salvation  experience.  “For  if,  when  we  were 
God’s  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  him 


through  the  death  of  his  Son,  how  much  more, 
having  been  reconciled,  shall  we  be  saved 
through  his  life!”  (Rom.  5:10). 

Jesus  not  only  reconciles  us  to  God — he  is  not 
only  our  savior — he  is  also  our  Lord.  His  life  is 
our  example  and  our  model.  In  following  him,  we 
are  in  the  ongoing  process  of  being  saved — of  ex- 
periencing fullness  of  life. 

Message  of  reconciliation.  Those  who  have 
been  reconciled  to  God  and  who  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  transformed  into  the  image  of 
Christ  are  called  upon  to  be  Christ’s  ambassa- 
dors of  the  message  of  reconciliation.  God  now 
makes  his  appeal  to  the  world  through  us  (2  Cor. 
5:19b-20a). 

Jesus  constantly  ate  with  sinners.  As  his  am- 
bassadors, with  whom  will  we  eat  to  advance  his 
agenda — the  rhythm  of  reconciliation  and  trans- 
formation? Could  it  even  be  the  Alvin  and  Ju- 
dith Neelleys  of  the  world? 

Could  it  be  that  Jesus  calls  us  to  love  our  ene- 
mies because  that  very  love  is  what  continues 
the  cycle  of  reconciling  persons  to  God?  Just  per- 
haps it  is  as  persons  first  experience  God’s  un- 
merited love  through  us — Christ’s  body — that 
they  are  reconciled  to  God  and  can  begin  the 
journey  of  being  transformed  into  the  image  of 
Christ.  ^ 


Nurturing 
Our  Growth 

It  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  educate  our  youth  and 
equip  them  to  lead,  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  church  and  the 
world.  Our  educational  pro- 
grams respond  to  the  vision 
of  what  those  needs  may 
be  in  15  to  20  years 
from  now.  In  Men- 
nonite  higher  edu- 
cation . . . 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns. 

To  prevent 
family  violence 

There  is  a saying,  “An  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a pound  of  cure.”  In  reading 
Gospel  Herald  recently,  I was  shocked  by 
an  article  on  violence  in  the  home.  I had 
no  idea  things  were  that  bad. 

Genesis  2 tells  us  that  God  created  man 
and  said  it  is  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone. 
Since  God  knew  man’s  need  better  than  he 
himself  he  could  provide  a suitable  help 
for  him.  “Therefore  shall  a man  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife:  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.” 
This  union  is  binding  till  death  do  part 
(Rom.  7:1-3).  If  all  would  believe  this,  it 
would  solve  some  problems.  Perhaps  some 
hasty  marriages.  As  an  older  brother  who 
had  a good  marriage  said,  “I  knew  if  I 
wanted  to  be  a married  man  I had  better 
make  this  one  work.” 

In  Hebrews  we  read,  “Marriage  is  hon- 
ourable in  all,  and  the  bed  undefiled:  but 
whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will 
judge.”  In  other  words  all  sex  outside  of 
marriage  is  sin.  Many  of  our  problems  such 
as  abortion  would  be  solved  if  all  would 
believe  this.  A recent  newspaper  had  a 
picture  of  an  unmarried  women  with  five 
children  who  needed  support.  I am  not 
advocating  that  we  do  not  help  cases  like 
this  but  rather  teach  to  avoid  them. 

I feel  we  need  more  teaching  on  marriage 
and  the  Christian  home,  before  marriage. 
I think  some  pastors  give  counseling  before 
marriage.  However  it  might  be  wise  that 
the  dating  couples  also  be  taught  before 
they  contemplate  marriage.  It  might  help 
them  to  seek  the  Lord’s  guidance  in  choos- 
ing a mate.  There  is  much  teaching  afloat 
that  is  not  conducive  to  a Christian  mar- 
riage. 

In  Ephesians  we  read  the  marriage  rela- 
tion should  be  as  Christ’s  to  the  church. 
The  woman  is  admonished  to  submit  to  her 
husband — a bitter  pill  to  some.  However  if 
the  husband  does  his  part — love  her  as 
Christ  the  church  and  give  himself  for 
it — it  should  not  be  hard.  I feel  the 
husband’s  part  is  the  most  difficult  to 
achieve. 

What  follows  was  not  a part  of  my  orig- 
inal article,  but  part  of  the  letter  accompa- 
nying the  article  to  the  editor.  By  his 
request  and  with  some  misgivings  we  gave 
him  permission  to  use  this  with  the  article. 

We  had  nine  children  and  as  they  grew 
up  they  accepted  Christ.  They  are  all 
members  of  nonresistant  churches.  Many 
have  active  roles  in  their  congregation.  I 
shall  quote  a verse  of  a poem  on  our  family: 
“This  does  not  mean  what  they  have  done, 


was  always  the  best — the  perfect  deed; 
with  an  imperfect  mom  and  dad,  some- 
times they  lacked  what  they  did  need.” 

All  grew  up,  healthy,  but  two,  by  the 
Lord’s  permission  met  untimely  deaths — a 
daughter  at  the  hands  of  a drunken  driver 
and  a son  at  the  hands  of  robbers  in  Miami. 
They  were  both  active  in  church  work,  and 
being  dead  yet  speak.  Some  time  back  my 
wife,  Edna,  put  it  this  way:  “Nine  to  serve 
Christ  here  and  nine  to  praise  him  in 
eternity.” 

This  should  be  the  goal  of  all  who  bring 
children  into  the  world.  At  Naomi’s  death 
the  preacher  who  knew  this  said,  “Now  you 
have  one  praising  God  in  eternity.”  Since 
Isaac’s  death  we  feel  we  have  two.  Natu- 
rally we  wonder,  Why ? The  whys  are  not 
all  answered.  I would  yet  like  to  give 
testimony  to  our  godly  heritage.  Their 
prayers  and  teaching  meant  much  in  life. 
We  hope  our  posterity  can  say  the  same  of 
us. — Titus  Martin,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
at  Goshen  College 

I sometimes  feel  like  Rip  Van  Winkle.  I 
began  at  Goshen  College  in  1974,  stayed 
for  three  years,  then  spent  the  next  12 
years  working  in  a local  factory.  Last  year 
I decided  to  finish  college.  Things  have 
changed. 

What  I noticed  first  was  the  dormitory 
parking  lots.  They  were  full  of  shiny  new 
cars.  Twelve  years  ago  there  was  plenty  of 
space  to  park  your  beat-up  Beetle,  van,  or 
Nova.  Clothes  looked  used,  too,  but  they 
didn’t  come  that  way  new.  Although  the 
Vietnam  War  was  over,  the  memory  of  a 
very  real,  common  enemy — war  itself — was 
still  fresh  in  everyone’s  mind. 

I don’t  think  many  regretted  a return  to 
normalcy,  because  the  late  ’60s  were  tough 
on  everyone.  Middle  America  was  tired  of 
watching  the  violence  in  their  living  rooms. 
Drugs  had  taken  a considerable  toll  on 
middle-class  youth. 

In  the  meantime,  the  country  has 
changed,  I’ve  changed,  and  it’s  only  natural 
that  Goshen  College  should  change.  Eight 
years  of  economic  prosperity  and  relative 
peace  under  Reagan  has  made  yuppies  out 
of  hippies,  and  “movements”  now  put  their 
collective  shoulders  behind  the  system  and 
try  to  nudge  it  in  the  right  direction,  rather 
than  attacking  it.  Sometimes  that  works. 

But  there’s  also  a lot  to  be  said  for  being 
hungry;  for  sensing  a need  for  change  so 
strong  that  you’re  not  afraid  to  make  some 
waves.  Among  the  things  that  haven’t 
changed  in  the  last  12  years  is  the  honest 
search  for  meaning  that  isn’t  limited  by  the 
dictum  “don’t  rock  the  boat.”  The  U.S. 


middle  and  upper-middle  classes,  and 
Goshen  College  along  with  them,  have 
withdrawn  into  a warm  cocoon  of  materi- 
alism and  contentment  which  becomes 
ever  more  difficult  to  leave. 

I admit  to  a bias  toward  dissent.  The 
questioning  of  authority  is  the  only  hope 
an  institution  has  of  staying  vital.  This  is 
my  small  part  in  encouraging  whatever  is 
left  of  it  these  days. 

Help  keep  Goshen  College  strong.  Dis- 
agree now. — Randy  Miller,  Goshen  Ind. 
(reprinted  with  permission  from  “The  Rec- 
ord" of  Goshen  College) 


Fullness  of  joy 
in  serving 

“As  slaves  of  Christ,  do  whole-heartedly 
the  will  of  God.  Give  the  cheerful  service 
of  those  who  serve  the  Lord,  not  men” 
(Eph.  6:6b-7,  NEB). 

Recently  we  had  a congregational  meet- 
ing where  we  were  presented  with  a de- 
tailed outline  of  the  myriad  components  of 
the  work  of  a pastor.  Whether  it  was  meant 
to  be  or  not,  the  presentation  evoked  a 
sense  of  pity  for  the  burdensome  work  of 
a minister.  One  woman  suggested  that 
personal  happiness  was  hardly  possible  for 
a pastor. 

When  I arrived  home  I was  sputtering  to 
my  husband,  “But,  where  was  the  ‘joy  of 
service’  in  all  that  talk?”  There  were  four 
ministers  at  that  meeting.  Not  one  said, 
“Yes,  perhaps  we  are  overworked  and 
underpaid  but  let  me  tell  you  of  some  of 
the  blessings  I have  received  in  serving!” 

Later,  when  I spoke  to  one  of  the  minis- 
ters, who  I knew  was  happy  in  serving,  he 
said,  “There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  A vital 
point  got  missed.  Thank  you  for  the  re- 
minder that  we  who  serve  need  to  make 
visible  our  enjoyment  of  service.” 

Isn’t  serving  supposed  to  be  enjoyable? 

I think  it  is.  I do  not  say  that  serving  is 
easy.  I think  often  of  our  Christ  and  the 
statement  in  Hebrews  12  that  Jesus  “for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured 
the  cross.”  Consider  him. 

I do  consider  him.  I am  well  aware  that 
my  bits  of  service  are  small  in  comparison 
to  his.  But  I do  enjoy  serving  others.  I 
consider  myself  a happy  person,  but  I do 
not  stop  very  often  to  ask  myself  if  I am 
happy.  David  Augsburger  was  quoted  in 
Decision,  “Happy  persons  seldom  think  of 
happiness.  They  are  too  busy  losing  their 
lives  in  meaningful  service.”  I agree. 

By  observation,  and  by  learning  from 
living  I am  fully  persuaded  that  there  can 
be  fullness  of  joy  in  serving.  Let  me  be  the 
first  to  say  so. 

— Gladys  Kennel,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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Behind  the  alcoholic 


by  Brice  Balmer 

T' HE  TRAGEDY  OF  VICTIMS  who  have  been  in  a 
collision  course  with  an  alcoholic  driver  has  been 
recorded  well  in  our  news  papers  over  the  past 
few  years.  North  Americans,  especially  young 
adults  who  are  forming  values,  are  under  pres- 
sure from  many  sources  to  drink.  We  as  a 
church  need  to  have  good  materials,  classes,  and 
discussions  so  that  our  members  do  not  just  ac- 
cept societal  values  without  questioning. 

But  there  is  often  a second  victim  in  the  car 
accident:  the  drunk  driver!  The  driver  is  a victim 
not  just  of  alcohol  and  drugs  but  of  lack  of  nur- 


The sadness  and  struggle  of  the 
recovering  alcoholic  needs  to 
be  told. 


ture  as  a child,  of  personal  tragedy  where  guilt 
remains,  and/or  of  physical  and  sexual  violence. 
Alcoholism  is  a disease  which  progresses;  it  is 
usually  the  result  of  the  negative  effects  of  oth- 
ers on  one’s  life. 

For  over  five  years,  I have  heard  stories  of 
men  who  are  residents  of  an  alcohol  recovery 
home.  The  sadness  and  struggle  of  the  recover- 
ing alcoholic  needs  to  be  told  so  that  this  person 
is  not  only  seen  as  one  who  destroyed  others’ 
lives  but  one  who  has  an  addiction  and  who  has 
been  a victim.  Parents,  siblings,  spouses,  and 
others  may  have  been  hurtful  and  dangerous  ac- 
tors in  an  extended  tragedy. 

Addictions  are  powerful.  Men  who  come  to 
the  recovery  home  have  had  five  to  25  years  of 
problem  drinking  before  they  enter.  In  order  to 
be  admitted  they  must  want  to  change;  they 
must  see  that  life  can  change  for  them.  Most 
have  already  been  through  another  recovery  pro- 
gram; all  have  tried  Alcoholic  Anonymous  or  Nar- 
cotics Anonymous  and  were  able  to  remain 
sober  for  a while.  But  only  one-third  of  those 
who  enter  such  programs  will  reach  one  year’s 
sobriety  — addictions  are  powerful. 

Three-fourths  of  the  men  are  adult  children  of 
alcoholics.  During  their  childhood,  they  learned 
to  cope  with  parents  who  were  never  predictable 
because  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs. 
These  children  learned  to  be  “super  kids”  in 
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sports,  academics,  or  home  life.  If  that  didn’t 
work,  they  became  rebellious  children  to  gain 
some  attention.  Some  became  the  family  clown; 
others  became  very  quiet  and  introverted  chil- 
dren who  never  asked  or  received  anything  from 
anyone. 

Many  have  been  the  victims  of  violence.  They 
never  knew  when  their  father  (in  most  cases) 
would  beat  them  up,  when  he  would  beat  up  the 
mother,  when  he  would  use  loud  and  hateful  lan- 
guage which  destroyed  all  self-esteem,  or  when 
he  would  destroy  toys  or  other  possessions  in  a 
fit  of  rage.  One  man  reported  his  father  getting 
so  upset  on  Christmas  that  he  threw  the  tree 
and  all  the  presents  out  the  front  door;  then  this 
father  went  into  a drunken  stupor  for  the  rest  of 
the  holiday. 

Others  have  been  victims  of  sexual  abuse. 

The  abuse  is  often  incest,  just  as  it  is  for  many 
female  alcoholics.  For  some  it  is  sexual  abuse  in 
prisons  or  other  institutions  where  stronger  and 
older  men  took  advantage  of  them. 

These  traumas  cannot  be  talked  about  until 
months  of  testing  and  learning  to  trust  are  lived 
through.  Even  with  the  support  of  staff  and 
other  residents,  many  see  themselves  as  hope- 
less, guilty,  and  unable  to  receive  forgiveness. 
These  people  do  not  drink  for  pleasure;  they 
drink  to  deaden  pain. 

Many  tasks.  Throughout  the  healing  process, 
men  and  women  who  are  alcoholics  have  many 
tasks:  (1)  regain  physical  health  and  positive  nu- 
tritional balance,  (2)  change  behavior  patterns, 

(3)  find  new  friends  who  maintain  sobriety,  (4) 
learn  to  recognize  the  normal  range  of  feelings, 
(5)  sort  through  their  past  and  come  to  terms 
with  tragedies  and  losses,  (6)  find  a new  voca- 
tion and  go  back  to  school  or  retrain,  (7)  sense 
the  presence  of  a “higher  power”  in  their  lives, 
and  (8)  realize  within  themselves  that  they  can 
never  drink  or  take  drugs  again  or  they  will  “re- 
activate the  addiction.” 

Because  of  the  recovering  alcoholic’s  lack  of 
self-esteem  in  the  newfound  sobriety  and  be- 
cause of  the  church’s  middle-class  and  disci- 
plined membership,  the  recovering  alcoholics 
find  it  difficult  to  attend  worship  services  and 
begin  participation  in  a church.  They  feel  they 
do  not  measure  up  or  meet  the  standards.  Yet 
the  church  offers  the  community  of  sober  friends 
and  acquaintances  that  the  alcoholic  needs  and 
wants.  The  church  has  expertise  in  spirituality 
which  is  critical  for  the  alcoholic’s  sanity.  But 
churches  sometimes  have  rigid  religious  expecta- 
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tions  which  do  not  accept  one  who  is  still  search- 
ing to  understand  God. 

Congregations  can  become  open  to  the  recover- 
ing addict  if  members  are  prepared  to  see  the 
person  as  a victim  who  is  now  able  to  make 
more  personal  choices.  Further  study  and  discus- 
sions with  recovering  addicts  will  help  us  over- 
come the  myths  that  we  are  only  fighting 
substances  and  allow  us  to  see  people  who  are 
victims  of  violence.  Our  understanding  will  not 
change  the  results  of  accidents,  but  we  can  get 
beyond  blaming  and  find  ways  to  break  addic- 
tive and  violent  patterns  prevalent  in  our  com- 
munities. 

Action  by  congregations.  Some  suggestions 
for  further  action  by  congregations  include: 

1.  Be  open  to  an  Alcoholics  Anonymous  or 
Narcotics  Anonymous  group  using  the  church 
building.  Figure  out  how  one  or  more  rooms  can 
be  well  ventilated  so  the  members  can  smoke. 

2.  Study  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  learn 
more  about  the  12  steps.  The  12  steps  are  being 
used  by  other  groups  for  self-improvement.  They 
are  based  on  the  “Oxford  Movement,”  which 
was  an  Anglican  small-group  revival  movement. 

3.  Lobby  for  more  funding  and  new  programs 
to  assist  victims  of  violence  in  our  society,  espe- 
cially the  children  who  are  living  with  violence, 
sexual  abuse,  and  lack  of  nurture.  These  people 
are  in  all  socioeconomic  groups,  not  just  among 
the  poor. 

4.  Always  ask  if  there  is  an  alternative  bever- 
age at  a party  or  social  function.  You  are  doing 
this  for  persons  who  take  a total  abstinence  posi- 
tion and  for  those  who  are  allergic  to  alcohol  as 
well  as  for  the  recovering  addict. 

5.  Watch  for  children  who  are  “too  good,”  al- 
ways in  the  background,  always  in  trouble  and 
acting  out,  or  too  often  the  clown.  Are  they  keep- 
ing a “family  secret”? 

6.  Find  out  about  local  programs  for  addicted 
persons.  Support  them  through  your  congrega- 
tion or  service  clubs.  Let  them  present  a pro- 
gram on  the  problems  in  your  community.  Find 
out  if  they  need  volunteers  or  other  kinds  of  sup- 
port. 

Recovering  alcoholics  struggle  against  many 
prejudices  in  our  society.  We  as  churches  need 
to  be  more  open  to  them  and  offer  them  the 
love  of  Christ.  For  many  this  will  be  good  news. 
For  others  it  might  not  be  understandable  be- 
cause they  feel  they  have  been  so  “bad”  that 
God  could  never  love  them.  How  can  the  love  of 
God  break  through?  Through  you?  Q 


A column  provided  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (Men- 
nonite  Church)  and  Commission  on  Home  Ministries  (General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church). 

Put  out  the 
welcome  mat 

Friendship  is  often  one  of  the  most  influential 
elements  in  reaching  out  to  unchurched  or  un- 
saved people.  As  concerned  Christians,  we  often 
focus  on  how  to  attract  or  invite  people  to  our 
communities  of  faith  or  celebrations  of  worship. 
But  how  many  of  them  come,  look  around,  then 
slip  quietly  out  the  back  door? 

People  need  to  know  they  are  important,  not 
because  they  add  to  our  numbers  on  a Sunday 
morning,  but  because  they  are  important  to  God 
and  to  us!  Expressing  this  to  visitors  cannot  be 
left  to  haphazard,  or  random,  follow-up.  This 
critical  part  of  the  church’s  ministry  needs  to  be 
prayerfully  and  carefully  planned,  so  no  one  slips 
out  the  back  door  unnoticed  or  untouched. 

One  idea  to  work  at  this  is  a program  called  the 
VIP  (Visitors  are  Important  People)  ministry 
team.  The  basic  concept  is: 

1.  Find  several  people  in  the  congregation  who 
care  about  visitors  and  are  willing  to  work  as  a 
team  to  reach  out  to  them.  (Note:  These  people 
should  be  other  than  the  pastor!  Visitors  know  a 
pastor’s  job  is  to  care.  They  need  to  know  that 
other  people  care!) 

2.  When  a visitor  attends  any  service,  get  some 
basic  information  (like  address,  telephone  num- 
ber, names  of  children).  Write  it  down,  or  it  will 
be  forgotten. 

3.  Within  36  hours  of  the  initial  encounter,  a 
team  member  should  personally  contact  visitors  to 
let  them  know  how  good  it  was  having  them  be  a 
part  of  the  service,  and  to  express  God’s  love  and 
the  church’s  caring  for  them. 

4.  Send  a letter  from  the  church  stating  the  same 
message. 

5.  Have  the  pastor  schedule  a visit. 

6.  Have  the  same  team  member  call  the  day 
before  the  next  service,  inviting  visitors  to  sit  with 
them. 

7.  In  the  weeks  following,  the  team  member 
invites  them  to  Bible  studies  and  church  social 
functions,  sends  several  personal  notes,  and  lets 
them  know  what  the  church  is  doing.  (A  church 
newsletter  works  well  for  this.)  The  important 
thing  is  to  let  visitors  know  they  are  welcomel 

8.  Plan  to  invite  visitors  into  church  members’ 
homes  for  meals,  visits,  games — whatever  they’re 
open  to  sharing  or  receiving.  And  encourage  visi- 
tors also  to  reach  out. 

Don’t  overdo  the  welcome;  do  listen  and  be 
sensitive  to  the  felt  needs  of  visitors  and  respond 
appropriately.  Some  may  prefer  to  observe  awhile. 

If  visitors  aren’t  ready  yet  for  further  involvement, 
or  sense  that  outreach  efforts  are  forced  and 
insincere,  they  will  become  strangers  once  again. 

Can  we  put  out  the  welcome  mat  and  close  the 
back  doors  of  our  churches? — Roy  Walls 
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Momentum  builds  for  church  planting 
at  halfway  point  of  Vision  95 


At  the  midway  point  for  Vision  95,  there 
is  good  momentum  for  planting  new 
churches,  but  the  Mennonite  Church  is 
lagging  behind  its  church-planting  goals, 
according  to  statistics  compiled  recently 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  In  the 
first  five  years  of  the  10-year  campaign,  72 
churches  were  planted.  That  figure  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  number  of  church 
plantings  needed  to  reach  the  goal  of  500 
new  congregations  by  1995. 

The  statistics  reveal  that  91  churches 
were  in  various  stages  of  development  in 

1989.  Of  those,  51  are  in  the  formation 
stage  and  14  in  the  church-planted  state. 
This  compares  to  44  in  the  formation  stage 
and  seven  in  the  church-planted  state  in 
1988. 

“It’s  positive  that  the  number  of 
churches  in  the  formation  stage  has  in- 
creased over  1988,”  said  Melba  Martin, 
assistant  director  of  MBM’s  Evangelism 
and  Church  Development  Department. 
“Conferences  are  keeping  churches  in  the 
formation  stage  longer  to  help  them  de- 
velop into  strong  congregations.” 

In  1989,  MBM  provided  $356,000  to  con- 
ferences for  new  churches  and  those  in 
development;  $358,000  is  budgeted  in 

1990.  These  funds  go  primarily  to  projects 
in  smaller  conferences.  “One  way  larger 
conferences  can  help  in  church  planting  is 
by  contributing  to  MBM,”  said  Martin. 

One  church-planting  project  in  a small 
conference  which  received  an  MBM  part- 
nership grant  is  Primera  Iglesia  Evangelica 
Misionera  in  Medicine  Hat,  Alta.  The  con- 
gregation started  as  an  extension  of  a 
Hispanic  congregation  of  the  same  name 
in  Calgary.  Carlos  Vera  and  some  young 
people  from  the  Calgary  congregation 
began  going  to  Medicine  Hat  in  October 
1986.  They  knocked  on  doors  to  invite 
people  to  participate  in  a Spanish-speak- 
ing church. 

A core  group  of  17  believers  began  meet- 
ing each  Sunday.  Vera  and  the  group  from 
Calgary  traveled  to  Medicine  Hat  until 
Pablo  and  Patricia  Reyes  were  called  to 
pastor  the  emerging  congregation  in  April 
1988.  MBM  assisted  Northwest  Confer- 
ence in  paying  Reyes’  salary  in  a seven- 
year  phaseout  plan.  The  group  of  33  mem- 
bers has  an  average  Sunday  attendance  of 
57.  They  meet  Sunday  afternoons  in  the 
Crestwood  Mennonite  Brethren  Church 
building. 

According  to  Ed  Bontrager,  director  of 
evangelism  and  church  development,  the 
slow  pace  of  church  planting  is  due  to 
several  factors.  Many  conferences  are  find- 


ing they  do  not  have  enough  money  to  start 
many  new  projects.  Another  factor  is  the 
time  it  takes  to  nurture  new  groups.  “Con- 
ferences are  finding  they  need  to  allow  an 
adequate  growth  period,”  Bontrager  said. 

A third  factor  is  that  only  a limited 
number  of  church  planters  are  available. 
“It  would  not  be  too  strong  to  say  that  we 
have  a severe  lack  of  leadership,”  Bon- 
trager continued.  He  noted  that  several 
projects  would  have  been  started  by  now 
if  qualified  leaders  could  have  been  found. 

Despite  the  factors  that  hinder  church 
planting,  MBM  is  still  optimistic  that  the 
Vision  95  church-planting  goals  can  be 
reached.  “MBM  has  learned  from  our 
church-planting  experiences  that  the  Vi- 
sion 95  goals  are  not  unreachable,”  said  Irv 
Weaver,  vice-president  for  home  minis- 


tries. Bontrager  added,  “Church  planting 
is  becoming  a household  word  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church.” 

Weaver  believes  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  can  expect  to  see  an  increased 
number  of  churches  being  planted,  and 
that  momentum  for  church  planting  at  the 
conference  level  is  building  in  a healthy 
way. 

Weaver  said  new  models  to  finance 
church  planting  can  be  developed,  such  as 
“tent  making,”  where  a core  group  takes 
responsibility  for  funding  a project,  rather 
than  the  traditional  full-support  phaseout 
route.  “There  are  not  enough  finances  at 
this  point  to  plant  many  churches  through 
phaseout  subsidy,  unless  there  is  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  stewardship  area  of 
the  Vision  95  goals,”  Weaver  said. 


Oregon  91  Youth  Convention  planning  underway.  Planning  for  the  Oregon  91 
Youth  Convention  is  well  underway  and  many  youth  groups  have  already 
begun  fund-raising  for  the  trek  west.  Oregon  91,  he  biennial  convention  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  is  scheduled  for  July  31-Aug.  3,  1991,  and  the  youth  will 
have  their  convention  at  the  University  of  Oregon  in  Eugene.  The  nine-mem- 
ber Oregon  91  Youth  Convention  Planning  Committee  met  recendy  and  sched- 
uled a variety  of  activities  for  the  convention,  which  is  sponsored  by  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  Pictured  are  (left  to  right)  Tina 
Stauffer,  Malinda  Berry,  Del  Hershberger,  and  Stan  Shantz.  They  planned  a 
morning  and  evening  BASH  (Bible  and  Study  Hour),  small  groups,  recreation, 
seminars,  an  afternoon  at  the  beach,  and  late-night  activities  (including  a con- 
cert by  a well-known  Christian  artist).  Room,  board,  and  registration  costs  for 
the  Youth  Convention  are  tentatively  projected  at  $190  per  person.  Some  finan- 
cial assistance  will  be  available  for  those  needing  it.  Estimates  of  airfare  costs 
from  the  eastern  half  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  range  from  $350  to  $500  round 
trip.  Stan  Shantz,  who  served  as  coordinator  of  the  Purdue  87  Youth  Conven- 
tion and  is  now  associate  pastor  of  Trinity  Mennonite  Church  in  Glendale, 

Ariz.,  chairs  the  Oregon  91  Youth  Convention  Planning  Committee. 
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In  the  next  five  years,  the  Mennonite 
Church  will  see  a shift  to  urban  church 
development,  said  Weaver.  He  believes 
this  will  come  out  of  congregational  initia- 
tive and  conference  sponsorship. 

An  urban  congregation  which  illustrates 
this  trend  is  North  Baltimore  Mennonite 
Church.  It  began  in  1986,  when  a group  of 
professional  people  in  Baltimore  ap- 
proached MBM  and  asked  for  help  in 
starting  a Mennonite  church  there.  Atlan- 
tic Coast  Conference  worked  with  MBM 
to  fund  the  project.  Today,  the  congrega- 
tion has  a solid  core  group  of  50-60  people, 
under  the  leadership  of  Frank  and  Evelyn 
Nice.  They  recently  bought  a building  with 
plenty  of  room  for  growth. 

— Saralyn  Yoder  for  MBM 


Inter-Mennonite 
deaf  ministries 
program  explored 

The  establishment  of  an  inter-Menno- 
nite  office  to  work  with  deaf  persons  and 
their  families,  friends,  and  congregations 
will  continue  to  be  explored  later  this  year. 
The  first  discussions  about  such  an  office 
were  held  in  March  when  representatives 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee met  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  Two  weeks  later, 
the  topic  highlighted  the  agenda  of  the 
Deaf  Ministries  Advisory  Committee  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Participants  at  the  first  meeting  dis- 
cussed how  to  best  serve  deaf  persons  in 
a joint  effort.  The  13  persons  present  also 
called  on  MBM  in  cooperation  with  the 
Deaf  Ministries  Advisory  Committee  to 
convene  another  meeting  to  explore  how 
an  inter-Mennonite  deaf  ministries  office 
could  happen,  given  present  denomina- 
tional structures. 

The  six-member  advisory  committee 
said  such  an  office  must  address  five  goals: 

• Continue  development  of  Christian  re- 
sources for  deaf  people. 

• Continue  links  between  scattered  deaf 
individuals,  their  families,  and  churches. 

• Continue  serving  scattered  parents  of 
deaf  children. 

• Continue  ecumenical  involvements 
beyond  the  Anabaptist  church  family. 

• Pursue  leadership  training  of  deaf  per- 
sons. 

The  need  for  inter-Mennonite  agency 
cooperation  was  obvious  during  both  meet- 
ings, according  to  Sheila  Stopher  Yoder, 
director  of  MBM  Deaf  Ministries.  “Provid- 
ing ministries  for  deaf  persons  and  their 
families  can  be  done  more  effectively  and 
efficiently  if  we  pool  our  resources,  both 
people  and  dollars.  Deaf  persons  in  our 
churches  are  so  scattered  and  relatively 
few  in  number  that  we  don’t  need  overlap- 


ping services  and  resources.” 

Yoder  estimated  there  are  3,000-4,000 
deaf  persons  in  the  Anabaptist  family. 
“Unfortunately,  most  of  these  are  no 
longer  worshiping  in  Anabaptist  churches. 
Some  attend  churches  of  other  denomina- 
tions which  have  deaf  ministries.” 

Yoder  claims  ministiy  with  deaf  persons 
is  a mission  field  in  the  backyard.  “Al- 
though the  numbers  of  deaf  people  in 
Anabaptist  churches  is  not  large,  the  po- 
tential in  North  America  is  great,”  she  said. 
The  U.S.  has  an  estimated  2 million  deaf 
people,  while  the  population  of  that  group 
in  Canada  is  an  estimated  100,000.  “Most 
have  never  attended  church,  and  those 
who  have,  leave  the  church  because  it  isn’t 
meeting  their  needs,”  she  said.  “They  have 
been  largely  overlooked.” 

Even  if  an  inter-Mennonite  office  is  es- 
tablished, participants  at  both  meetings 
agreed  that  MBM  should  continue  as  the 
lead  agency  in  this  work,  since  it  has  been 
providing  deaf  ministries  since  1976  and 
has  expertise  in  this  specialized  area. 

A meeting  to  project  Anabaptist  cooper- 
ation in  deaf  ministries  is  expected  some- 
time late  this  summer  or  early  fall.  The 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  Church  were  not  represented  at 
the  March  meeting,  but  expressed  interest 
in  participating  in  future  discussions. 

Service  Adventure, 
nearly  a year  old, 
offers  personal  growth 

A participant  in  the  Service  Adventure 
unit  in  Champaign,  111.,  Sara  Hershberger, 
has  dubbed  herself  a “SAGE.”  It  stands 
for  Service  Adventure  Growing  Experi- 
ence and  expresses  Sara’s  description  of 
life  in  this  fledgling  service  program  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  which 
started  last  fall.  “It’s  fun  to  watch  myself 
and  others  change  and  grow  as  we  work 
together  to  develop  so  many  different 
parts  of  our  lives,”  she  says. 

Service  Adventure  is  an  11-month  ser- 
vice and  learning  program  for  post-high 
school  young  adults.  It  provides  a variety 
of  experiences  designed  to  help  young 
people  sort  out  their  personal  and  spiritual 
priorities,  and  prepare  for  meaningful  in- 
volvement in  church,  community,  and 
work.  Allan  Kenagy,  another  Champaign 
Service  Adventure  participant,  says,  “I’m 
thankful  for  the  environment  provided  to 
develop  life  direction  and  to  meet  new 
people  and  grow  along  with  them.” 

Service  Adventure  units  opened  in 
Champaign,  111.,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  and 
Philippi,  W.Va.,  in  the  fall  of  1989.  Five  or 
six  young  adults  five  in  each  household, 
together  with  a leadership  person  or  cou- 
ple who  provide  guidance  and  direction  for 
unit  life.  The  busy  schedule  of  each  Service 
Adventure  unit  includes  service  assign- 


Service  Adventure  participant  Diane  Bowman 
sorts  clothes  at  the  Heart  and  Hand  thrift 
store  in  Philippi,  W.Va. 


ments,  worship  as  a group  and  with  a local 
Mennonite  congregation,  and  experiential 
and  reflective  learning  activities  which 
focus  on  specific  areas  chosen  by  each 
participant.  In  addition,  each  unit  partici- 
pates in  service  projects. 

Each  Service  Adventure  participant  has 
the  opportunity  to  work  in  one  or  more 
service  assignments.  These  assignments 
include  working  at  day-care  centers,  shel- 
ters for  neglected  or  abused  children, 
Youth  for  Christ,  or  Head  Start;  providing 
social  services  or  care  for  the  disabled  or 
elderly;  or  serving  as  teacher  aide,  thrift 
store  manager,  and  even  pharmacist’s  as- 
sistant. Such  assignments  provide  ample 
opportunity  for  participants  to  reflect  on 
their  skills  and  to  think  about  future  pro- 
fessional development. 

The  assignments  also  provide  glimpses 
into  the  lives  of  many  people  who  need 
compassionate  and  understanding  re- 
sponses from  those  who  work  with  them. 
“I’m  fascinated  by  what  I can  learn  from 
my  work  at  Agape  Homes,  a shelter  for 
abused  children,”  says  Julie  Gerber  at  the 
Sarasota  unit.  “I  hope  I can  share  a little 
of  God’s  love  through  my  work.” 

The  Service  Adventure  experience  can 
also  be  a time  to  reflect  seriously  on  future 
plans  in  the  context  of  a supportive  house- 
hold and  congregation.  Tracy  Povidinski 
and  Leeanna  Florida  of  the  Sarasota  unit 
have  both  obtained  nursing  assistant  cer- 
tification during  their  months  at  Sunnyside 
Nursing  Home.  They  will  leave  the  Service 
Adventure  program  with  specific  market- 
able skills,  as  well  as  memories  of  experi- 
ences which  guided  their  decision  making. 

The  variety  and  vitality  of  Service  Ad- 
venture activities  and  involvements  are 
intended  to  encourage  young  persons  to  be 
active,  faithful,  creative  adults  who  can 
return  to  their  communities  and  congrega- 
tions with  a mature  perspective  on  the 
needs  and  opportunities  which  beckon  to 
them  all  across  North  America.  Denise 
Wideman  of  the  Champaign  unit  sums  up 
the  “SAGE”  aspect  of  her  experience:  “I 
am  constantly  facing  new  challenges  at 
work  and  in  unit  life  that  enrich  my  spiri- 
tual, emotional,  and  intellectual  growth.” 
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MCCers  befriend 
German-speaking 
Soviet  emigrants 

The  list  is  long.  And  he  never  reaches 
the  end  of  it.  But  James  Schellenberg  tries. 

Schellenberg,  a Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee worker  near  Unna,  West  Germany, 
picks  up  a list  of  names  of  arrivals  each 
morning  at  the  government-operated  Um- 
siedler  reception  center  in  Unna-Massen. 
He  scours  the  list — first  for  arrivals  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  then  for  familiar 
Mennonite  names.  These  days  he  finds  as 
many  as  150  recognizable  names  each 
week:  Klassen,  Penner,  Block,  Loewen, 
Fast,  Dyck,  Toews,  Wiebe,  and  sometimes 
Schellenberg  are  among  them. 

James  and  his  wife,  Henriette,  went  to 
West  Germany  two  years  ago  from  Winni- 
peg, Man.  Since  then  they  have  been  busy 
from  morning  till  late  at  night  making 
contacts  and  nurturing  friendships  with 
these  “Umsiedler” — Soviet  immigrants  of 
German  descent. 

The  job  has  grown  increasingly  demand- 
ing in  recent  months  as  laws  pertaining  to 
immigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  have 
eased.  Earlier  in  their  assignment  there 
were  days  when  Schellenberg  could  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  daily  list  of  names.  Now 
he  never  completes  the  list,  but  gets  as  far 
as  he  can,  knowing  he  will  get  a new  list  of 
20  to  30  names  the  next  day. 

Schellenberg  looks  almost  like  a sales- 
man, knocking  on  doors,  not  knowing  what 
he  will  meet  on  the  other  side.  He  knocks, 
and  in  High  German,  asks  to  enter.  He 
introduces  himself  and  his  purpose — to 
welcome  them  on  behalf  of  North  Ameri- 
can and  European  Mennonites,  to  assist  in 
any  way  possible,  to  offer  moral  support, 
to  invite  them  to  worship  services. 

Often  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  seem  skeptical  until  Schellenberg 
speaks  in  Low  German,  the  language  these 
people  have  passed  from  one  generation  to 
another  through  decades  of  life  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  “And  then  there  are  often 
smiles,”  says  Schellenberg,  “and  invita- 
tions to  sit  and  hear  their  stories.” 

The  stories,  hundreds  of  them,  are  heart- 
wrenching:  stories  of  starvation  during 
forced  collectivisation  in  the  1930s,  of  reli- 
gious persecution,  of  husbands  and  broth- 
ers driven  away  to  work  camps  during 
World  War  II  because  of  their  German 
heritage.  Most  storytellers  have  tears  close 
to  the  surface. 

Sarah  Derksen,  83,  brought  three  gener- 
ations of  descendants  with  her  from  Or- 
enberg  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  10  mem- 
bers of  her  family  are  cramped  in  the  small 
room  assigned  to  them  in  Unna-Massen. 
But  they  are  thankful  and  look  forward  to 
“freedom  to  live  as  we  please  in  everlasting 
peace,”  says  Derksen. 

Derksen  was  pregnant  with  her  first  child 
in  1929  when  she  and  her  husband  first 


made  the  trip  to  Moscow  to  apply  to 
emigrate.  At  the  time  her  husband,  who 
died  in  1989,  said,  “This  is  a land  that  does 
not  believe  in  God  and  it  will  devour  us  if 
we  stay.” 

But  it  was  61  years  until  Derksen  and 
some  of  her  family  were  granted  permis- 
sion to  leave.  During  those  years  the  family 
suffered  many  hardships,  including  near 
starvation  and  years  of  imprisonment  for 
the  father.  Now  those  who  were  able  to 
leave  continue  to  hope  for  the  day  when 
the  rest  of  their  relatives  will  join  them. 

In  addition  to  their  commitments  during 
the  day,  Schellenbergs  join  Umsiedler  who 
have  settled  in  nearby  communities  in 
leading  evening  worship  services  in  Unna- 
Massen.  The  services — five  a week — in- 
clude prayer,  sharing,  special  music,  ser- 
mons, and  congregational  singing  from 
well-worn,  meticulously  hand-copied 
songbooks  that  the  Umsiedler  carried  with 
them  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  services 
are  not  planned  ahead  of  time;  James  has 
learned  to  prepare  sermons  before  each 
service  since  he  is  frequently  called  on  to 
preach  without  warning.  Henriette  impro- 
vises piano  accompaniment  for  the  singing. 

It  has  been  a draining  term  for  Schel- 
lenbergs; at  times  they  have  struggled  to 
know  how  to  process  all  they  have  heard. 
It  has  also  been  uplifting.  Early  in  their 
term  Henriette  met  a cousin  and  an  uncle 
arriving  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  then 
they  have  met  many  other  people  who  have 
relatives  that  Schellenbergs  know  in  Can- 
ada. “And  there  are  looks  of  relief  on  faces, 
people  so  glad  to  meet  someone  who  un- 
derstands their  language  and  their  his- 
tory,” the  couple  says. 

Schellenberg’s  list  has  grown  long  too. 
James  has  recorded  more  than  10,000  names 
of  people  he  has  contacted  in  two  years.  He 
will  pass  on  the  books — important  historical 


documents — to  Mennonitische  Umsieder- 
betreuung,  which  coordinates  his  work, 
when  he  leaves. 

It  is  hard  to  predict  how  long  the  lists 
will  grow.  About  70,000  to  80,000  Menno- 
nites and  people  of  Mennonite  background 
remain  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  want  to 
leave  while  they  can;  others  struggle  with 
what  it  means  to  leave  behind  homes  and 
churches.  For  now  it  appears  that  the  flow 
of  Umsiedler  will  not  soon  slow. 

‘Aging  is  family  affair,’ 
Reber  tells  seminar 
in  Ontario 

Older,  yet  full  of  sap  and  green,  was  the 
concluding  message  of  Barbara  Reber  for 
a recent  seminar  on  “Aging  Is  a Family 
Affair”  in  Leamington,  Ont.  Everyone  is 
aging — and  at  the  same  speed.  It  is  not  so 
important  the  number  of  years  everyone 
lives,  but  what  they  do  with  the  time  given 
to  them,  said  Reber,  who  is  executive 
director  of  Inter-Mennonite  Council  on 
Aging. 

“It  is  likely  you  will  spend  more  time 
looking  after  your  older  parents  than  you 
have  spent  looking  after  your  children,” 
noted  Reber.  This  will  require  openness, 
honesty,  and  good  communication  in  a 
family  who  faces  difficult  decisions.  What 
will  you  do  with  a parent  who  has  Al- 
zheimer’s disease?  How  will  you  handle  a 
parent  who  refuses  to  go  to  a home  for 
older  adults?  How  will  you  resolve  deep- 
seated  conflicts  with  your  mother  or  fa- 
ther? Would  you  put  a mother  or  father, 
who  have  a fine  relationship  with  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  into  a nursing 
home  just  because  they  cannot  get  around 
as  well  as  they  once  did?  The  frank  and  at 
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times  humorous  exchange  brought  the 
group  face-to-face  with  these  far-ranging 
questions. 

In  her  final  address,  Reber  encouraged 
and  challenged  her  listeners  to  keep  in 
mind  that  “as  you  are  at  40  you  most  likely 
will  be  at  80,  only  more  so!”  When  people 
are  in  love  with  life  and  the  Lord  when  they 
are  young,  that’s  how  they  will  be  when 
they  are  older. 

Anyone  interested  in  organizing  a semi- 
nar on  aging  can  contact  Reber  at  Inter- 
Mennonite  Council  on  Aging,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7536. 


ASSEMBLY  12:  JULY  24-29 

Handbook  and  songbook 
to  be  published 

Mennonite  World  Conference  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  two  publishing  projects, 
including  a brand-new  Mennonite  World 
Handbook,  in  connection  with  Assembly  12 
in  Winnipeg.  Edited  by  Diether  Goetz 
Lichdi  of  West  Germany,  it  will  be  part  of 
registration  materials  received  by  partici- 
pants at  the  Assembly. 

The  first  Mennonite  World  Handbook 
was  issued  in  1978  at  the  Wichita,  Kan., 
assembly,  with  a supplement  released  in 
1984  at  the  Strasbourg,  France,  assembly. 
The  current  book  is  a completely  new 
volume,  not  an  update. 

“The  handbook  seeks  to  acquaint  read- 
ers with  the  diversity  and  the  unity  of  the 
Mennonites  and  related  groups:  their  sto- 
ries, experiences,  thoughts,  and  hopes,” 
explains  Lichdi.  It  is  divided  into  topical 
sections  focusing  on  “Why  I am  a Menno- 
nite,” worship,  congregational  initiatives,  a 
wide  variety  of  ministries,  and  some  high- 
lights in  theology.  More  than  60  writers 
contributed  to  the  book. 

It  is  impossible  to  relate  all  the  activities 
Mennonites  are  undertaking  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  not  the  purpose,  says  Lichdi. 
Rather,  “The  intention  is  to  take  a fresh 
look  at  important  issues  by  presenting 
meaningful  stories  and  reporting  actual 
experiences,”  says  the  editor.  “They  are 
pieces  of  a mosaic,  each  one  giving  an 
important  aspect  but  not  the  whole  pic- 
ture.” 


Pontius'  Puddle 


THE  GATHERED 
CHURCH  ISTHE 
SALT  OE  THE 
EARTH. 


In  addition  to  the  many  case  studies  and 
testimonies,  the  book  will  include  updated 
statistical  and  reference  sections  on  the 
Mennonite  and  related  church  bodies 
around  the  world  and  a time  line  on  events 
of  importance  to  the  international  Men- 
nonite family  over  the  past  450  years. 

Lichdi,  who  serves  on  the  MWC  General 
Council,  is  the  editor  of  the  German  Men- 
nonite yearbook.  He  serves  the  Heilbronn 
congregation  as  a lay  preacher  and  the 
West  German  Mennonite  churches  in  var- 
ious assignments.  He  has  written  two 
books  on  Mennonite  history  as  well  as 
several  historical  and  theological  articles. 

Another  significant  item  in  the  Assembly 
12  registration  kit  will  be  a new  edition  of 
International  Songbook.  It  is  an  updated 
version  of  the  books  used  at  the  Wichita 
and  Strasbourg  assemblies  and  includes 
new  music  from  the  life  of  the  Mennonite 
churches  in  many  countries.  Doreen 
Klassen,  an  ethnomusicologist  from  Stein- 
bach,  Man.,  currently  studying  in  Bloo- 
mington, Ind.,  is  the  editor. 


Former  refugee 
to  start  Hmong  church 
in  Fresno,  Calif. 

When  Shoua  Moua  fled  Laos  together 
with  his  wife  and  young  son  in  1975,  he 
realized  that  they  might  never  see  then- 
homeland  again.  “I  knew  we  would  have  to 
start  a new  life,”  said  Moua.  He  and  his 
family  belong  to  the  Hmong,  an  ethnic 
group  that  felt  threatened  when  the  com- 
munists came  to  power. 

The  first  year  of  the  family’s  new  life  was 
spent  in  refugee  camps  in  Thailand.  “The 
first  camp  had  about  17,000  people  living 
in  two  square  miles,”  said  Moua.  “If  the 
numbers  increased  too  much,  it  was  hard 
to  get  enough  food.” 

But  the  lack  of  food  didn’t  bother  Moua 
as  much  as  the  lack  of  freedom.  “We  were 
told  we  couldn’t  leave  the  camp  because  it 
wasn’t  safe,”  he  recalled.  “I  felt  we  were 
living  like  chickens  in  a cage.” 

Then,  a few  months  after  the  family  were 
transferred  to  a second  refugee  camp,  they 
received  permission  to  immigrate  to  Aus- 
tralia. Moua  spent  the  next  10  years  of  his 
life  working  at  a car  manufacturing  com- 
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pany,  followed  by  two  years  managing  his 
own  clothing  factory. 

Moua,  a Christian,  discovered  Menno- 
nites when  he  visited  his  brother  in  Fresno, 
Calif.,  in  1987.  During  his  stay  there,  he 
attended  Lao  Evangelical  Fellowship, 
which  meets  in  the  building  of  Mennonite 
Community  Church. 

When  Moua  heard  that  Mennonite  Com- 
munity Church  was  looking  for  someone  to 
plant  a Hmong  congregation  in  Fresno,  he 
told  the  pastor  that  he  was  interested.  “I 
have  always  had  a lot  of  concern  for  my 
people,”  said  Moua.  “I  thought  this  would 
be  a good  way  to  help  them.”  After  further 
conversations  with  Moua,  Mennonite 
Community  Church  decided  to  send  him 
to  the  Pastoral  Ministries  Program  at 
Hesston  College  in  the  fall  of  1988.  His 
studies  were  funded  by  the  congregation 
and  by  the  Mennonite  and  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  churches. 

Moua  graduated  from  Hesston  College 
in  May.  In  July  he  will  move  with  his  family 
to  Fresno  to  begin  his  church-planting 
assignment.  Although  most  of  the  27,000 
Hmong  who  live  in  Fresno  have  an  an- 
imistic background,  Moua  believes  they 
will  be  receptive  to  Christianity. 

Although  he  isn’t  certain  how  long  it  will 
take  to  plant  a Hmong  congregation  in 
Fresno,  Moua  believes  that  “God  will  be 
with  me  in  my  work.” 


Learn  all  you  can 
about  writing  . . . 

Mennonite 
writers’ 
conference 


Sept.  21-23,  1990 
Cross  Wind  Conference 
Center 
Hesston,  KS 

Send  inquiries  to: 

Mennonite  Writers’  Conference 
Box  347 

Newton,  KS  67114 


□ I’m  interested.  Send  me  a 
brochure. 

[~1  I know  I want  to  come.  Send 
me  a registration  form. 


City,  State/Province/Code  _ 
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Mennoscope 


Mennonites  in  Australia  officially  organ- 
ized themselves  May  5-6  in  Melbourne  with 
the  creation  of  the  “Australian  Conference  of 
Evangelical  Mennonites.”  Represented  at  the 
organizational  meeting  were  four  congrega- 
tions— Mennonite  Church  of  Hope  in  Fennell 
Bay,  Anabaptist  Church  of  Praise  in  East  Mait- 
land, Prince  of  Peace  Mennonite  Fellowship  in 
Perth,  and  Life  Community  Church  in  Mel- 
bourne. Elected  as  the  first  president  of  the 
conference  was  Foppe  Brouwer,  pastor  of  the 
Fennell  Bay  congregation.  The  delegates 
adopted  several  resolutions  to  clarify  their  rela- 
tionship with  North  American  and  European 
Mennonite  mission  boards  and  formally  ac- 
cepted a constitution  and  a statement  of  faith. 
A highlight  of  the  meeting  was  a taped  address 
by  Charles  Christano,  an  Indonesian  Mennonite 
leader  and  former  president  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference. 

Two  Mennonite  museums  were  recognized 
for  excellence  in  a ceremony  at  the  White 
House  on  May  18.  Hans  Herr  House  of  Willow 
Street,  Pa.,  and  Kauffman  Museum  of  North 
Newton,  Kan.,  were  among  390  museums  to  be 
honored  by  First  Lady  Barbara  Bush.  President 
George  Bush  also  made  a brief  appearance. 
Hans  Herr  House  director  Steve  Friesen  and 
Kauffman  Museum  staff  person  Rachel  Pann- 
abecker  attended  the  ceremony.  The  271-year- 
old  Hans  Herr  House  is  the  oldest  structure  in 
Lancaster  County.  Kauffman  Museum  is  located 
on  the  campus  of  Bethel  College.  The  390 
museums  were  selected  from  more  than  1,300 
applicants. 

Accounting  students  got  a better  idea  of 
what  to  expect  from  a career  as  a public 
accountant  through  a Goshen  College  intern- 
ship program  that  might  be  called  “Real  World 
101.”  Recently  14  senior  accounting  majors  com- 
pleted 13  weeks  of  full-time  work  in  six  local 
accounting  firms,  a bank,  and  a nonprofit  orga- 
nization. Although  the  program  began  during  the 
1986-87  school  year,  the  current  year  was  the 
first  in  which  it  could  be  built  into  the  students’ 
schedules. 

The  student  yearbook  and  newspaper  at 
Goshen  College  received  16  awards  this  year 
from  the  Indiana  Collegiate  Press  Association. 
This  was  the  highest  number  ever  for  GC.  The 
awards  for  Maple  Leaf,  the  yearbook,  and  The 
Record,  the  newspaper,  included  nine  first-place 
honors.  Ron  Krabill  was  the  editor  of  the  year- 
book, and  Tony  Lapp  and  Randy  Hertzler  edited 
the  newspaper. 

One  million  meals  later,  sisters  Emma  and 
Kass  Landis  hung  up  their  aprons  for  the 
last  time  on  June  15  at  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School  in  Lansdale,  Pa.  They 
were  cooks  there  for  a combined  66  years. 
Emma,  food  service  director  since  1954,  and 
Kass,  food  service  assistant  since  1959,  were  the 
mainstays  of  what  became  a family  affair  in  food 
services  for  the  Landises.  Through  the  years,  an 
aunt  and  three  other  sisters  all  served  in  the 
Christopher  Dock  kitchen. 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School  stu- 
dents raised  over  $40,000  in  their  second 
annual  Student  Service  Day  recently.  They 
worked  at  45  local  social-service  agencies,  in- 
cluding such  places  as  Duke  Convalescent 
Home,  Camp  Hebron,  Easter  Seals,  and  Good- 
will Industries.  The  $40,000,  an  impressive  in- 
crease over  last  year’s  $4,000,  will  benefit  the 


school’s  new  auditorium/fine  arts  center.  The 
students  raised  the  money  by  securing  sponsors 
for  their  day  of  service. 

The  new  Service  Adventure  Unit  in  Nash- 
ville needs  a donated  van  or  car.  The  unit, 
set  to  open  in  August,  is  sponsored  by  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  and  Harmony  Christian 
Fellowship.  Anyone  willing  to  make  such  a do- 
nation should  contact  Harmony’s  pastors, 
Wayne  and  Sue  Graber-Detweiler,  at  615-366- 
2001. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• James  Burkholder  will  become  pastor  of 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  on 
Aug.  1.  He  succeeds  Dennis  Kuhns.  Burkholder 
served  previously  as  pastor  of  Perkasie  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  and  most  recently  as  an 
interim  church  planter  in  Pottstown,  Pa. 

•Merlin  Stauffer  will  become  pastor  of 
Tofield  (Alta.)  Mennonite  Church  this  summer. 
He  is  currently  a Mennonite  Foundation  stew- 
ardship consultant  based  in  Calgary. 

• Daniel  King,  Ron  Bender,  and  Emery  King 
were  licensed  as  pastoral  team  members  at 
Mountain  View  Fellowship,  Trout  Run,  Pa.,  on 
June  3.  Their  roles  are  youth  minister,  minister 
of  the  Word,  and  minister  of  visitation,  respec- 
tively. 

• Clarence  Strite  became  pastor  of  Black  Oak 
Mennonite  Church,  Warfordsburg,  Pa.,  recently. 
He  is  a retiree  who  is  serving  in  his  first  pastor- 


ate. He  served  previously  as  an  elder  at  Cedar 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

• Charles  Case  was  licensed  as  pastor  of 
Coatesville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on  May  27. 

• Rudy  Baergen  will  become  copastor  of  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  on  Sept. 
1. 

Coming  events: 

• Christian  Peace  Revival,  Nov.  9-11,  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.  It  is  sponsored  by  Christian  Peace- 
maker Teams — a Brethren/Mennonite 
effort — in  cooperation  with  several  Denver  area 
Mennonite  congregations.  The  event  will  feature 
biblical  teaching,  worship,  a study  of  the  roots 
of  domestic  and  international  violence,  and  prac- 
tical teaching/involvement  in  peacemaking.  A 
children’s  track  is  included.  Some  peace  actions 
will  be  scheduled.  More  information  from 
Glennon  Heights  Mennonite  Church  at  11480 
West  Virginia  Ave.,  Lakewood,  CO  80226;  phone 
303-985-3606. 

• Exhibit  on  Amish  in  Eastern  Ohio,  June 
5-Oct.  27,  at  German  Culture  Museum,  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio.  It  consists  of  documents  and  ob- 
jects borrowed  from  the  descendants  of  the 
original  Amish  settlers.  Also  included  are  old 
and  new  Amish  folk  art.  More  information  from 
Stanley  Kaufman  at  the  museum,  Walnut  Creek, 
OH  44687;  phone  216-893-2842. 

• Hertzler-Hartzler  Reunion,  Aug.  18,  at  Al- 
lensville  (Pa.)  Fire  Hall  and  Park.  This  is  the 
63rd  annual  event  for  all  people  with  those 


Old  Virginia  school  comes  down.  A piece  of  local  history  in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
is  now  but  a memory.  Park  School,  a fixture  along  Park  Road  on  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  campus,  was  leveled  in  short  order  recendy.  The  first  build- 
ing opened  as  a Model  School  in  1918  for  children  of  EMC  faculty  and  other 
neighborhood  families.  The  county  took  it  over  in  1921.  However,  Mennonite 
teachers  were  often  on  the  staff.  The  building  that  was  demolished  was  first 
used  in  1929.  The  school  served  generations  of  local  children  in  grades  1-7 
until  it  closed  in  1967.  It  was  later  used  for  a time  by  Eastern  Mennonite  High 
School  for  teaching  industrial  arts.  Elsie  Martin,  principal  of  Park  School  1935- 
64,  said  attendance  averaged  around  90  students,  although  it  peaked  at  112 
one  year  and  required  a temporary  move  to  larger  quarters.  The  building  had 
fallen  into  disrepair  and  was  removed  to  make  way  for  additional  student  hous- 
ing at  a future  date. — Jim  Bishop 
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names.  More  information  from  Jacob  Musser  at 
180  Musser  Rd.,  East  Earl,  PA  17519. 


Pennsylvania  Relief  Sale  gives  $500,000  to  MCC.  The  Pennsylvania  Relief 
Sale  Committee  presented  Mennonite  Central  Committee  with  a $500,000 
check  during  its  annual  meeting  recently.  Pictured  is  treasurer  Paul  Hoover  giv- 
ing the  check  to  Nancy  Heisey,  associate  executive  secretary  of  MCC.  Heisey 
shared  highlights  of  MCC’s  1990  work  and  witness  with  the  140  people  gath- 
ered in  New  Holland  for  the  event.  Much  of  the  money  was  raised  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways  at  the  April  relief  sale:  quilt  auction,  $142,000;  sale  of  a house  built 
with  volunteer  labor  and  donated  materials,  $109,000;  food  booths,  $85,000; 
heifer  sale,  $60,000;  auction  of  collectibles  including  antiques  and  a car, 
$30,000;  Selfhelp  Crafts,  $24,000;  and  an  art  auction,  $16,000. 


Church-related  job  openings: 

• Vice-president  for  stewardship  services,  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid.  The  person  is  responsible 
for  Mennonite  Foundation  and  the  life,  retire- 
ment, and  investment  departments.  Qualifica- 
tions include  at  least  five  years  of  management 
experience  and  knowledge  of  tax  laws,  estate 
planning,  legal  issues,  finance,  and  insurance. 
Preferred  is  a CPA  or  a graduate  degree  in 
business  administration  or  law.  Women  are  es- 
pecially urged  to  apply.  Contact  the  Personnel 
Department  at  MMA,  Box  483,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-533-9511. 

• Executive  secretary,  Southeast  Conference, 
starting  next  March.  Qualifications  include  a 
seminary  degree  and  pastoral  and/or  leadership 
experience  in  a Mennonite  congregation  or 
church-related  organization.  The  conference  of- 
fice is  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  Contact  Search  Commit- 
tee chairman  John  Beachy  at  4468  Meadow 
Creek  Cir.,  Sarasota,  FL  34233;  phone  813-922- 
0193. 

•Resident  director,  Goshen  College,  starting 
this  fall.  Qualifications  include  a bachelor’s  de- 
gree (master’s  preferred)  and  relevant  work 
experience.  Send  resume  by  July  10  to  Norman 
Kauffmann  at  GC,  Goshen,  ESI  46526. 

• Physical  education  and  health  teacher,  Belle- 
ville (Pa.)  Mennonite  School,  starting  this  fall. 
This  is  for  both  elementary  and  high  school 
students.  Contact  Orville  Heister  at  the  school, 
Box  847,  Belleville,  PA  17004;  phone  717-935- 
2184. 

• Librarian,  Western  Mennonite  High  School, 
Salem,  Ore.,  starting  in  August.  Contact  Bryan 
Stauffer  at  the  school,  9045  Wallace  Rd.,  NW, 
Salem,  OR  97304;  phone  503-363-2000. 

•Boys’  dormitory  adviser,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  High  School,  starting  in  September. 
Contact  the  school  at  2176  Lincoln  Hwy.  East, 
Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone  717-299-0436. 

Change  of  address:  David  and  Bev  Kochsmeier 
from  Hellertown,  Pa.,  to  1775  Creek  Rd.,  Beth- 
lehem, PA  18015.  Aquila  and  Mary  Stoltzfus 
from  Landisville,  Pa.,  to  87  Spring  Rd.,  Paradise, 
PA  17562.  Phone:  717-687-8222. 


New  members 


Akron,  Pa.:  Beth  Douple,  Maria  Leister, 
Janis  Preheim,  Mike  Valverde,  Brad  Wyble, 
Kendra  Yoder,  and  Lara  Ziegler. 

Trinity,  Morton,  111.:  Mark  Eigsti,  Brent 
Kellum,  Matt  Schwenk,  and  Andy  Schwenk  by 
baptism,  and  Pam  Eigsti  and  John  and  Vickie 
Schmidgall  by  confession  of  faith. 

Sunnyside,  Meadville,  Pa.:  Barbara  Sutton 
by  confession  of  faith. 

Hilltop,  Jackson,  Minn.:  Michelle  Landis  by 
confession  of  faith. 

Forest  Hills,  Leola,  Pa.:  Lyle  Beidler,  Julie 
Charles,  Randy  Hess,  Jessie  King,  Kendall  Leh- 
man, Larry  Smoker,  Mona  Lu  Smoker,  Lyndell 
Wagner,  Sheldon  Weaver,  and  Donovan  Zim- 
merman. 

Hesston  Inter-Mennonite,  Kan.:  Don  and 

Rosemary  Knak,  Krista  and  Lana  Nilsen,  and 
Dorcas  Omondi. 

Community,  Milton,  Pa.:  Sam  Leiser,  Dave 
Hostetter,  Marvin  and  Irene  Yoder,  and  Joni 
Yoder  by  baptism,  and  Ada  Hostetter  by  con- 
fession of  faith. 

Oak  Grove,  Smithville,  Ohio:  Vincent 
Hartzler,  Stacey  Jacquet,  Brian  Klett,  Brian 
Miller,  Melissa  Schrag,  Tony  Sonpasith 
Sengsourichanh,  and  Carl  Steiner. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Alderfer,  James  and  Karen  (Moyer),  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  second  son,  Stephen  Moyer,  May 

27. 

Baumgartner,  Jeff  and  Gail,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Benjamin,  Mar.  4. 

Bixler,  Brian  and  Patricia,  Lakeland,  Fla., 
first  child,  Tyler  Scott,  May  20. 

Bontrager,  Pete  and  Jan  (Hochstetler),  third 
child,  first  daughter,  Rachel  Diane,  May  17. 

Blaker,  Greg  and  Reva  (Matthews),  Cable, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Erica  Joy, 
May  21. 

Chupp,  Kevin  and  Angela  (Burris),  Tigard, 
Oreg.,  first  child,  Kasaundra  Malena,  May  13. 

Gingerich,  Merle  and  Cheryl  Gingerich, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  first  child,  Feb.  24. 

Good,  Dale  and  Sharon  (Zimmerman),  Ste- 
vens, Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Cara 
Marie,  May  26. 

Hernandez,  Rene  and  Tina  (Zimmerly), 
LaBelle,  Fla.,  first  child,  Anthony  Rene,  May  24. 

Hershberger,  Jim  and  Ann  (Graber),  Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua,  third  child,  first  son,  Nathan 
James,  Mar.  22. 

Heusinkveld,  Dave  and  Gail  (Wilson),  Coral- 
ville,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kari 
Makala,  born  Apr.  19;  received  for  adoption  May 
24. 

Hochstetler,  Jim  and  Carol  (Miller),  Atmore, 
Ala.,  first  child,  Lacey  Danielle,  May  3. 

Lippoldt,  Douglas  C.  and  Danielle  (Kennedy), 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  second  daughter,  Rachel 
Claire,  Mar.  5. 

Livezey,  Bill  and  Gail  (Burckhart),  Union, 
Maine,  second  daughter,  Brooke  Denise,  May 

28. 

Martin,  James  H.  and  Susan  (Diefenbacher), 
Elmira,  Ont.,  second  son,  Thomas  Allen,  Mar. 
6. 


Martin,  Merrill  and  Sally  (DeLapp),  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Steph- 
anie Nina,  May  20. 

Metzger,  Willard  and  Lois  (Cherry),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Christopher  Micah,  Apr.  23. 

Nofziger,  Robin  and  Jenny  (Maldonaldo), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Rebekah  Inez,  Apr.  18. 

Raglow,  Gregory  and  Joyce  (Minnich), 
Whiteriver,  Ariz.,  first  child,  Kateri  Ann,  Apr. 
21. 

Ruebke,  Don  and  Michelle,  Hesston,  Kans., 
third  child,  Melissa  Kathleen,  May  14. 

Schmucker,  Rodney  and  Judy  (Graber),  third 
son,  Cord  Alan,  May  7. 

Schrag,  Les  and  LeAnn,  Newton,  Kans.,  sec- 
ond child,  Aubrey  Allen,  May  26. 

Schroy,  Michael  and  Dolly  (Haas),  Telford, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Jenna  Rae, 
May  23. 

Score,  Mike  and  Mary  (Punt),  Cumberland, 
Ky.,  Lynette  Ann,  Apr.  15. 

Shenk,  J.  Elvin  and  Juanita  (Stoltzfus), 
Landisville,  Pa.,  third  son,  Austin  Isaac,  May  25. 

Stutzman,  Erin,  Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child, 
Kayleigh  Renee,  Apr.  21. 

Yoder,  Peter  and  Mary  Ette  (Kramer),  Lon- 
don, Ohio,  second  son,  Matilda  Kramer,  May  17. 

Zook,  Donovan  and  Roxanne  (Troyer), 
Atmore,  Ala.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Regina  Joy,  Mar..  29. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Acquisto-Bucher.  Mark  Vincent  Acquisto, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Rebecca  Harper  Bucher, 
Boston,  Mass.,  by  Edward  Peeks,  May  26. 

Bontrager-Oleszkewycz.  Samuel  Bon- 
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trager  and  Sonia  Oleszkewycz,  both  of  Peru, 
Ind.,  Santa  Fe  cong.,  by  Eugene  Headings,  May 
12. 

Griffin-Strait.  Eric  Griffin,  Davidsville,  Pa., 
Carpenter  Park  cong.,  and  Wendy  Sue  Strait, 
Elton,  Pa.,  Baptist  Church,  by  Ray  Streets,  Jr., 
and  Marvin  L.  Kaufman,  May  26. 

Kurtz-Hinkle.  Douglas  Kurtz,  Shoemakers- 
ville,  Pa.,  Oley  cong.,  and  Rosene  Hinkle,  Fleet- 
wood,  Pa.,  Hammercreek  cong.,  by  David 
Gehman  and  Fred  Heller,  May  26. 

Lam-Weaver.  Dorwon  Quin  Lam,  Bridge- 
water,  Va.,  and  Bette  Marie  Weaver,  Dayton, 
Va.,  Mt.  Clinton  cong.,  by  Paul  Kratz  and  Luther 
Ramsey,  May  26. 

Litwiller-Miller.  Stanley  Litwiller,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  Scottdale  cong.,  and  Dorothy  Jean  Miller, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bahia  Vista  cong.,  by  Dale  Shaw, 
May  12. 

Miller-Alien.  Clarence  Darin  Miller,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Kimberly 
Kay  Allen,  Kalona,  Iowa,  by  Orie  Wenger,  May 
26. 

Ropp-Miller.  Lamont  Ropp,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
West  Union  cong.,  and  Luetta  Miller,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  by  Orie  Wenger, 
May  19. 

Rupp-Hintz.  Dennis  Rupp,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
North  Clinton  cong.,  and  Dawn  Hintz,  Delta, 
Ohio,  Church  of  Christ,  by  Dale  Wyse,  uncle  of 
the  groom,  and  Dan  Bowditch,  May  12. 

Thomas-Gingerich.  Lendyl  Ray  Thomas, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Gwen- 
dolyn Joy  Gingerich,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Lower 
Deer  Creek  cong.,  by  Orie  Wenger,  May  19. 

Troyer-Davy.  Mark  A.  Troyer,  Mendon, 
Mich.,  South  Colon  cong.,  and  Doreen  L.  Davy, 
Troy,  Mich,  by  E.  Ike  Porter,  May  19. 


Obituaries 


Brenneman,  Elmina  Gingerich,  daughter  of 
Moses  and  Magdalena  (Gerber)  Gingerich,  was 
born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  June  24,  1911;  died 
at  Kitchener- Waterloo  (Ont.)  Hospital,  May  13, 
1990;  aged  78.  She  was  married  to  Noah  S. 
Brenneman,  who  died  May  23,  1968.  Surviving 
are  3 children  (Richard,  Ardys,  and  Mary  Ellen 
Ruby),  7 grandchildren,  one  brother  (William 
Gingerich),  and  2 sisters  (Helena  Zehr  and  Ruth 
Mayer).  She  was  a member  of  Steinmann  Men- 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  May  16,  in  charge  of  Elmer  Schwartzentruber 
and  Fred  Lichti;  interment  in  the  church  ceme- 
tery. 

Gerber,  Clara  Ann  Schlabach,  daughter  of 
Moses  and  Barbara  (Boshart)  Schlabach,  was 
bom  in  Fulda,  Minn.,  Oct.  15,  1897;  died  at 
Nithview  Home,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  May  21, 
1990;  aged  92.  She  was  married  to  Emanuel 
Gerber,  who  died  Feb.  6,  1986.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (Calvin,  Willard,  and  Howard),  6 daughters 
(Beulah  Ruby,  Margaret  Ruby,  Inez  Ramseyer, 
Ellen  Leis,  Audrey  Bender,  and  Carol  Wagler), 
32  grandchildren,  and  45  great-grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter 
(Helen  Yantzi).  She  was  a member  of  Steinmann 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  23,  in  charge  of  Gerald 
Schwartzentruber  and  Fred  Lichti;  interment  in 
Steinmann  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Lapp,  Leon  Lawrence,  son  of  Daniel  G.  and 
Ida  (Good)  Lapp,  was  bom  in  Roseland,  Nebr., 
May  25,  1908;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  May  30, 
1990;  aged  82.  On  Mar.  1,  1941,  he  was  married 
to  Imogene  Springer,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Neil  A.),  2 grandchildren,  and 
3 brothers  (Mahlon,  Truman,  and  James).  He 
was  a member  of  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  31,  in 


charge  of  Howard  S.  Schmitt  and  Carl  Horner; 
interment  in  Hopedale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Monroe  H.,  son  of  Harvey  H.  and 
Fannie  (Helmuth)  Miller,  was  bom  in  Miami  Co., 
Ind.,  Oct.  19,  1918;  died  of  cancer  at  Miami  Co., 
Ind.,  Apr.  13,  1990;  aged  71.  On  Oct.  15,  1940, 
he  was  married  to  Alpha  Gingerich,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  5 daughters  (Fannie 
Garland,  Carolyn  Doty,  Janice  Exmeyer,  Feme 
Miller,  and  Irma  Miller)  and  2 sons  (Nelson  and 
Eldon).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daugh- 
ter (Anna  Marie  Miller).  He  was  a member  of 
Santa  Fe  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Howard-Miami  Mennonite  Church 
on  Apr.  17,  in  charge  of  Eugene  Headings  and 
T.  Lee  Miller;  interment  in  Christner  Cemetery. 

Reich,  Ruth  M.  Troxel,  daughter  of  Norman 
and  Susie  (Wenger)  Troxel,  was  bom  in  Terre 
Hill,  Pa.,  Feb.  17,  1924;  died  at  Ephrata  (Pa.) 
Community  Hospital,  May  16,  1990;  aged  66.  On 
May  24,  1975,  she  was  married  to  Charles  P. 
Reich.  Surviving  are  her  stepmother  (Hettie 
Shirk  Troxel),  one  brother  (Ivan  R.  Troxel),  and 
one  half  sister  (Esther  Zimmerman).  She  was  a 
member  of  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  19,  in  charge 
of  J.  Elvin  Martin  and  A.  Richard  Weaver; 
interment  in  Lincoln  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Florence  F.  Wenger,  daughter  of 
David  S.  and  Eva  (Loucks)  Wenger,  was  born  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  July  9,  1912;  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  Glendale,  Ind.,  May  15,  1990;  aged  77.  On  Oct. 
8,  1932,  she  was  married  to  Harold  W.  Schrock, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Donna  Schroeder),  2 grandsons,  4 great-grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Martha  Bixler  and  Mary 
Miller).  She  was  a member  of  College  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Reith, 
Rohrer,  & Ehret  Funeral  Home  on  May  19,  in 
charge  of  Philip  Clemens;  interment  in  Olive 
East  Cemetery,  Wakarusa,  Ind. 

Springer,  Lillie  Mae  Stauffer,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Katie  (Red)  Stauffer,  was  born  at 
Milford,  Nebr.,  Mar.  27,  1904;  died  at  Milford, 
Nebr.,  May  25,  1990;  aged  86.  On  Dec.  18,  1924, 
she  was  married  to  Jake  Springer,  who  died  Oct. 
2,  1972.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Larry,  John,  and 
Robert),  10  grandchildren,  19  great-grandchil- 
dren, 2 brothers  (Phillip  and  Wilton  Stauffer), 
and  2 sisters  (Ruby  Mast  and  Taphene  Jantzi). 
She  was  a member  of  East  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  29,  in  charge  of  Bill  Saltzman  and  Lloyd 
Gingerich;  interment  in  East  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Stalter,  Lillian  Hannah  May  Sayer,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Boyd)  May,  was  born 
in  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  Apr.  12,  1901;  died 
at  Tofield  (Alta.)  Health  Care  Center,  Tofield, 
Alta.,  Dec.  29,  1989;  aged  87.  On  June  1,  1921, 
she  was  married  to  Alexander  Sayer,  who  died 
June  13,  1953.  In  November  1960,  she  was 
married  to  Simon  Stalter,  who  died  Nov.  21, 
1970.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (John,  Richard,  and 
James),  2 daughters  (Jane  Good  and  Alberta 
Cressman),  one  stepson  (Daniel  Stalter),  5 step- 
daughters (Barbara  Wideman,  Viola  Boettger, 
Clista  Weber,  Alma  Burkholder,  and  Doris 
Burkholder),  17  grandchildren,  37  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Annie  Hickey).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  4 brothers  (Walter,  Fred, 
Boyd,  and  Dick),  2 great-great-grandsons,  and 
one  stepdaughter.  She  was  a member  of  West 
Zion  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  2,  in  charge  of  Paul  Landis  and 
James  Miller;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Swartzentruber,  David,  son  of  John  and 
Amanda  (Wagler)  Swartzentruber,  was  born  in 
Davies  Co.,  Ind.,  Feb.  28,  1919;  died  of  conges- 
tive heart  failure  at  Washington,  Ind.,  May  23, 
1990;  aged  71.  On  Jan.  2,  1941,  he  was  married 
to  Lydia  Graber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Joyce  Leinbach),  2 sons  (G. 
Dwaine  and  Dexter  L.),  9 grandchildren,  one 


great-grandchild,  one  brother  (Daniel),  and  3 
sisters  (Mary  Catherine  Stoll,  Maggie  Graber, 
and  Lydia  Stoll).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  daughter  (Ida  Mae)  and  one  son  (John  Ivan). 
He  was  a member  of  Providence  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  26,  in  charge  of  Oliver  Yutzy,  Sam 
Stoltzfus,  and  Harold  Weldy;  interment  in  Zion 
Amish-Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Gladys  Shaub  Groff,  daugh- 
ter of  Christian  M.  and  Mary  E.  (Shaub)  Groff, 
was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  24,  1917;  died 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  28,  1990;  aged  72.  She 
was  married  to  Abner  Zimmerman,  who  died  in 
January  1987.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Flor- 
ence Mae  Horst  and  June  Kreider),  2 sons 
(Abner,  Jr.,  and  Jay  Christian),  7 grandchildren, 
3 great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Ira  C.  Groff), 
one  sister  (Elizabeth  Huber),  and  one  stepsister 
(Florence  Moore).  She  was  a member  of  Mount 
Joy  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  John  E.  Kraft  Funeral  Home  on  May  31, 
in  charge  of  Shelley  R.  Shellenberger.  Memorial 
services  were  held  at  the  Mennonite  Home  on 
May  31,  in  charge  of  Ralph  G.  Ginder  and  Robert 
A.  Martin;  interment  in  Kraybill  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Zook,  Ralph  D.,  son  of  E.T.A.  and  Katie  Ann 
(Mast)  Zook,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  July 
5,  1900;  died  at  his  home  at  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio, 
May  21,  1990;  aged  89.  On  Sept.  9,  1922,  he  was 
married  to _.  Surviving  are  2 daugh- 

ters (Norma  Miller  and  Dorothy  Miller)  and  one 
brother  (Palmer).  He  was  a member  of  Walnut 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  24,  in  charge  of  Roy 
Bucher;  interment  in  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Emma  C.  Shirk 
in  the  May  29  issue  it  should  have  said  that  her 
husband,  Leroy  B.  Shirk,  preceded  her  in  death. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
June  21-23 

Southwest  Conference  and  Pacific  District  joint  midyear  meet- 
ing, Reedley,  Calif.,  June  21-24 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
July  5-7 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  assembly,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  July 
5-8 

Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  13-14 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
July  18-19 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 

Hispanic  Convention  assembly,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Aug.  8-12 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  9-10 

Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Ohio,  Aug.  9-12 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  10-11 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  assembly,  Hampton,  Va., 
Aug.  10-12 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  Aug.  10-12 

Empowered  Ministries  annual  meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Beemer,  Nebr.,  Aug. 
17-19 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Cove  Valley,  Pa.,  Aug.  18 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 

Filipino  evangelicals  demand 
removal  of  U.S.  bases 

Evangelical  Christians  in  the  Philippines 
published  a letter  to  President  Corazon 
Aquino  in  national  newspapers  recently 
declaring  their  opposition  to  “the  contin- 
ued stay  of  American  military  bases  in  our 
land.”  The  Philippine  government  is  in  the 
midst  of  intense  and  highly  publicized 
negotiations  with  the  U.S.  government  on 
the  bases. 

Students,  church  people,  peasants, 
workers,  and  many  others  staged  dem- 
onstrations throughout  the  country  pro- 
testing the  bases  negotiations.  Many  were 
injured  by  tear  gas  and  truncheon-wielding 
riot  police.  Both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
church  leaders  joined  26  members  of  the 
Filipino  Congress  and  other  leaders  in 
publicly  calling  on  Aquino  to  serve  an 
immediate  termination  notice  on  the 
bases. 

The  evangelical  letter,  signed  by  2,000 
people,  said,  “So  long  as  the  bases  are 
here,  our  will  as  a people  will  remain 
subject  to  American  interference  in  our 
political  and  economic  life.  We  therefore 
enjoin  our  fellow  citizens  who  care  for  the 
future  and  independence  of  this  republic 
to  make  known  their  disapproval  of  any 
further  extension  of  the  bases  agreement.” 

Pope  and  Mexico’s  president  seek 
better  church-state  relations 

Some  analysts  view  Pope  John  Paul  IT’s 
recent  week-long  Mexican  tour  as  a polit- 
ical move  by  the  Vatican  to  promote  a 
better  relationship  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  Mexico’s  officially  antireligion 
government.  Although  85  percent  of 
Mexico’s  83  million  people  are  Catholic, 
guaranteeing  the  pontiff  large,  supportive 
crowds  during  his  14-stop  visit,  the  govern- 
ment has  no  official  relationship  with  the 
Holy  See  and  is  the  only  Latin  American 
nation  with  an  anticlerical  constitution. 
Church-state  relations  have  improved, 
however,  under  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gartari, 
Mexico’s  new  president,  whose  open  dia- 
logue with  the  church  could  lead  to  its 
legalization,  observers  say. 


Evangelicals  protest  inclusion  of  gay 
rights  leaders  at  White  House  event 

Inclusion  of  gay  rights  leaders  at  an 
official  White  House  ceremony  recently 
has  prompted  objections  from  evangeli- 
cals. The  occasion,  which  marked  the  first 
time  representatives  of  homosexual  rights 
groups  were  invited  to  a White  House 
event,  was  President  George  Bush’s  sign- 
ing of  the  Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act.  The 


act  requires  the  Justice  Department  to 
conduct  a study  of  crimes  motivated  by 
prejudice  based  on  race,  religion,  ethnic 
background,  or  sexual  preference. 

“The  White  House  should  not  be  giving 
its  sanction  and  implicit  approval  to  such 
groups,”  said  Richard  Land,  director  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Christian  Life  Commis- 
sion, adding  that  he  believes  the  president 
compromised  his  attempts  to  portray  his 
administration  as  pro-family.  Richard 
Cizik,  a spokesman  for  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Evangelicals,  called  the  incident 
“a  serious  mistake”  because  the  White 
House  put  its  “imprimatur  of  legitimacy 
upon  homosexuality.” 


Wheaton  College  disciplines  students 
for  printing  offensive  articles 

Wheaton  (111.)  College,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  evangelical  schools  in  America, 
has  disciplined  nine  students  for  printing 
fiction  in  an  alternative  newspaper  that 
contained  obscenities  and  sexual  innuen- 
does. At  a rally  that  drew  about  200  people, 
some  students  spoke  out  in  defense  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  administration  while 
some  faculty  criticized  it  as  too  harsh. 

“There  are  limits  to  what  we  will  have 
on  our  campus,”  said  President  Richard 
Chase.  “We  believe  there  are  biblical  stan- 
dards. We  believe  in  a civil  society.”  The 
disciplinary  measures  were  taken  against 
the  staff  of  The  Ice-Cream  Socialist  after 
the  unofficial  paper  printed  a poem  that 
contained  implicit  analogies  between  surf- 
ing and  sex  and  a stream-of-consciousness 
article  that  included  a dream  sequence  in 
which  the  author  defecated  on  a stack  of 
religious  books  on  the  desk  of  the  dean  of 
students. 


Case  against  killers  of  Jesuits  in 
El  Salvador  stymied,  reports  say 

Salvadoran  judicial  officials  reported  re- 
cently that  key  evidence  is  missing  and 
witnesses  are  unavailable  for  questioning 
in  the  investigation  of  the  murder  of  six 
Jesuit  Catholic  priests  last  November.  One 
piece  of  missing  evidence  is  the  diary  of 
Col.  Guillermo  Alfredo  Benavides  Morena, 
who  has  been  accused  of  ordering  the 
killing. 

The  report  came  one  week  after  a panel 
of  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Demo- 
crats monitoring  the  investigation  said  it 
was  at  a “virtual  standstill.”  The  panel 
placed  most  of  the  blame  on  the  judge  in 
charge  of  the  case  and  said  that  the  killings 
“grew  out  of  an  attitude  of  suspicion  and 
anger  toward  activist  segments”  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  panel  noted 
that  Salvadoran  military  officials  did  not 
seem  to  exhibit  a sense  of  moral  outrage, 
and  “no  senior  military  officials  with  whom 


we  talked  said  it  was  wrong.” 

Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  praised 
the  congressional  report  and  said  the  ad- 
ministration may  link  future  U.S.  aid  to  El 
Salvador  to  whether  the  Jesuits’  killers  are 
brought  to  justice.  This  year  the  U.S. 
budgeted  $85  million  in  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador,  almost  a third  of  the  country’s 
defense  budget. 


Churches  join  boycott  of  McDonald’s 
in  ‘Campaign  for  Fair  Wages’ 

Charging  that  disparities  in  starting 
wages  discriminate  between  inner-city  and 
suburban  fast-food  workers,  a coalition  of 
80  church,  labor,  and  community  organiza- 
tions in  Philadelphia  is  conducting  a boy- 
cott and  publicity  campaign  against 
McDonald’s  restaurants.  The  Campaign 
for  Fair  Wages  charges  that  the  fast- food 
industry  in  Philadelphia  pays  inner-city 
workers  an  average  starting  salary  that  is 
nearly  $1  an  hour  less  than  that  paid 
suburban  workers.  “We  are  rallying  the 
community  around  the  issue  of  justice  for 
the  working  poor,”  said  Temple  University 
chaplain  David  Gracie. 


Two  major  U.S.  denominations 
to  merge  mission  efforts 

The  United  Church  of  Christ  and  the 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  will 
merge  their  world  missions  arms,  sharing 
all  the  personnel  and  programs  they  spon- 
sor in  partnership  with  their  overseas 
churches,  including  medical,  educational, 
agricultural,  disaster  relief,  and  other 
church  work.  The  decision,  voted  on  during 
a UCC  Board  for  World  Ministries  meeting 
recently,  is  viewed  as  a significant  step 
toward  further  unity  between  the  two  U.S. 
Protestant  denominations.  UCC  member- 
ship stands  at  about  1.6  million,  Disciples 
at  1.1  million.  The  merger,  expected  to 
take  place  as  early  as  1993,  will  result  in  a 
combined  missionary  force  of  over  300. 


Nineteen  Republican  senators  strike 
out  on  Bread  for  the  World  scorecard 

The  capital’s  top  religious  anti-hunger 
lobby  has  released  a list  of  19  U.S.  senators 
who  opposed  what  the  group  termed  the 
eight  most  important  initiatives  on  behalf 
of  hungry  people  in  America  and  the  third 
world.  Bread  for  the  World,  a nondenomi- 
national  Christian  organization,  said  the  19 
senators — all  Republicans — had  a com- 
bined record  of  0-152  on  what  it  selected 
as  the  key  anti-hunger  bills  of  last  year. 
The  anti-hunger  group,  which  claims  to 
have  40,000  member  activists  around  the 
country,  also  pointed  to  six  Democrats  who 
supported  no  more  than  half  of  the  initia- 
tives. 
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Negatives 

JVTolly  O'NEILL  HAS  WRITTEN  a negative  arti- 
cle  in  the  New  York  Times.  In  the  May  27  issue 
she  details  the  extent  to  which  the  prefix  “non” 
has  become  a lifestyle  in  the  U.S.  “The  red  cir- 
cle with  the  slash  has  become  the  country’s  all- 
purpose problem  buster.” 

Indeed  the  illustration  with  the  article  uses 
the  circle  and  slash  to  prohibit  smoking,  drink- 
ing, kissing,  and  ice  cream.  Isn’t  this  taking  a 
good  idea  a little  too  far? 

Bruce  N.  Ames  would  say  so.  In  a speech  he 
gave  last  winter  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  he  asserted 
that,  except  for  cigarette  smoking,  the  health 
habits  of  North  Americans  are  pretty  good  and 
they  should  not  be  overly  worried  about  their 
diets.  Smoking  is  the  exception,  he  says.  Two 
packs  a day  cuts  eight  years  off  your  life  span. 
But  then,  he  says,  this  is  good  for  the  govern- 
ment. “If  everybody  in  the  U.S.  stopped  smok- 
ing, it  would  add  eight  years  to  their  lives  and 
Social  Security  would  go  broke”  {Fraser  Forum, 
May  1990). 

But  Molly  O’Neill’s  point  is  that  negativism 
has  become  pervasive  in  our  culture.  It  has  be- 
come accepted  to  define  ourselves  by  what  we 
are  not.  She  describes  this  as  the  kind  of  soci- 
etal repentance  that  follows  societal  indulgence. 
“People  are  terribly  ashamed  of  what  they  have 
done  in  the  past  and  terribly  afraid  of  the  fu- 
ture,” in  the  words  of  a New  York  psychologist 
quoted  in  the  article. 

Mennonites  have  used  the  negative  tactic  our- 
selves. Nonresistance  and  nonconformity  are  two 
well-used  code  words  by  which  we  asserted  our 
identity.  Code  words  come  and  go  as  do  code 
symbols.  And  over  the  long  pull  a negative  iden- 
tity is  probably  not  enough  to  sustain  us.  Molly 
O’Neill  implies  as  much.  She  almost  seems  to 
hope  that  in  time  these  negative  fads  will  pass 
and  people  will  feel  free  again  to  indulge  in  sex, 
drugs,  and  overeating. 

It  is  useful  to  consider  that  in  the  biblical  tra- 
dition negatives  and  positives  are  balanced.  It  is 
not  only  one  or  the  other.  For  example,  the  two 


and  positives 

famous  code  words  come  from  negative  state- 
ments by  Jesus  and  Paul.  In  both  cases  these 
were  followed  by  positive  proposals  for  how  to 
develop  a good  life  without  being  hampered  by 
the  distractions  prohibited.  “Do  not  resist  one 
who  is  evil,”  says  Jesus  (Matt.  5:39).  Then  he  fol- 
lows with  a string  of  suggestions  on  how  to  carry 
out  the  positive  alternative  to  nonresistance. 

In  Romans  12:2  Paul  writes,  “Do  not  be  con- 
formed to  this  world.”  This  is  a truly  negative 
statement,  but  it  is  followed  by  “but  be  trans- 
formed by  the  renewal  of  your  mind”  and  a vari- 
ety of  positive  proposals  for  how  this  renewed 
mind  is  to  be  expressed. 

In  Molly  O’Neill’s  view  Everyman  of  the  ’90s 
is  “sure  of  where  he  has  been,  not  sure  where  he 
is  going.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  thus  lost  and 
confused. 

The  future,  of  course,  is  uncertain  and  will  al- 
ways be  so.  It  is  always  easier  to  read  the  past. 
But  we  can  be  confident  about  the  future  and  de- 
livered from  preoccupation  with  negativities  if 
we  see  them  simply  as  the  disciplines  necessary 
to  free  us  for  the  positive  activities  that  follow- 
ing Jesus  involve. 

Molly  O’Neill  writes  as  if  people  are  living  by 
reaction.  They  feel  guilty  and  fearful.  Guilty  for 
crimes  and  overindulgence,  fearful  of  what  con- 
tinued practice  may  do  to  them.  It  is  appropri- 
ate to  feel  guilty  and  respectful — if  not 
fearful — about  what  indulgence  may  do.  But 
guilt  and  fear  are  not  mainstays  for  fruitful  liv- 
ing. For  this  we  need  a positive  core. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  discipline  is  necessary 
for  a successful  Christian  life.  At  various  places 
the  New  Testament  likens  it  to  being  in  training, 
or  even  a war.  In  recent  times  we  might  have  lik- 
ened it  to  being  a member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  This  was  not  something  to  take  lightly. 
Even  when  it  was  the  only  party  in  town,  not  ev- 
eryone belonged,  for  it  called  for  discipline. 

But  the  discipline  was  for  a purpose — to  clear 
the  way  for  accomplishing  the  party’s  goals.  The 
same  for  the  Christian. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Fearing  God 


by  Ryan  Ahlgrim 

.About  A MONTH  before  I got  married,  my 
brothers  took  me  to  Great  America,  an  amuse- 
ment park  near  Chicago.  As  we  drove  into  the 
parking  lot,  we  discussed  which  ride  we  wanted 
to  go  on  first.  All  my  brothers  were  unanimous. 
They  wanted  to  go  on  the  newest,  biggest,  scari- 
est roller  coaster:  “The  Shock  Wave.” 

My  stomach  was  sick.  I had  always  been  terri- 


fied of  roller  coasters,  but  I didn’t  want  to  admit 
it  to  my  brothers.  So  I suggested  that  we  work 
our  way  up  to  the  roller  coaster,  otherwise  the 
following  rides  would  seem  dull  in  comparison. 
But  no,  they  wanted  the  big  roller  coaster  first. 

We  got  in  line,  and  soon  we  were  taking  our 
seats  and  buckling  in.  The  roller  coaster  slowly 
ascended  skyward,  almost  straight  up.  I was  ter- 


rifled.  Then  it  plunged,  and  I thought  I was 
going  to  die.  We  went  through  two  huge  loops, 
some  corkscrews,  and  various  sharp  turns  and 
plunges. 

We  want  a God  who  is  comfortable 
and  easy  to  handle,  chummy  and 
domesticated. 

I loved  it.  When  the  ride  was  over,  I noticed 
my  wristwatch  was  gone.  We  immediately  got  in 
line  to  go  on  it  again  . . . and  again.  It  became 
my  favorite  ride. 

Exhilarating  experience.  Why  do  people 
love  to  be  terrified?  We  even  pay  money  to  be 
scared  out  of  our  wits.  Paradoxically,  some  terri- 
fying things  are  actually  attractive.  When  pain  is 
combined  with  the  terror,  the  attraction  usually 
no  longer  exists.  But  if  the  pain — physical  and 
emotional — is  removed,  fear  can  be  an  exhilarat- 
ing experience. 

Fear  has  a prominent  place  in  the  Bible.  In- 
stead of  being  viewed  negatively,  it  is  usually 
viewed  positively  and  is  central  to  one’s  relation- 
ship with  God. 

And  now,  Israel,  what  does  the  Lord  your  God  re- 
quire of  you,  hut  to  fear  the  Lord  your  God,  to 
walk  in  all  his  ways,  to  love  him,  to  serve  the 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  all  your 
soul,  and  to  keep  the  commandments  and  statutes 
of  the  Lord,  which  I command  you  this  day  for 
your  good? — Deuteronomy  10:12-13 

What  does  the  Lord  require  of  us?  We  expect 
words  like:  walk  in  his  ways,  love,  serve,  keep 
commandments.  But  the  first  requirement  men- 
tioned in  this  passage  is  to  fear  God.  This  em- 
phasis on  fearing  God,  or  God  being  fearsome,  is 
repeated  throughout  the  Old  Testament  and 
even  in  the  New. 

I have  always  been  bothered  by  this  idea  of 
fearing  God.  Isn’t  it  better  to  love  him  than  to 
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fear  him?  Doesn’t  1 John  4:18  say,  “There  is  no 
fear  in  love,  but  perfect  love  casts  out  fear”? 
Shouldn’t  we  follow  and  obey  God  out  of  grati- 
tude and  joy — because  we  want  to — rather  than 
out  of  fear  of  punishment? 

A few  years  ago  a teenager  came  to  me  who 
was  struggling  with  his  faith.  He  was  particularly 
disturbed  by  all  the  references  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  fearing  God.  I assured  him  that  the 
Bible  doesn’t  really  tell  us  to  fear  God.  I pointed 
out  to  him  that  in  Hebrew  there  is  no  separate 
word  for  “revere”  or  “hold  in  awe.”  Therefore, 
the  ancient  Hebrews  used  the  word  “fear”  to 
mean  “revere”  and  “awe.”  The  Bible  is  calling 
us  to  revere  and  honor  God,  not  fear  him. 

I now  believe  that  I was  partly  mistaken.  True, 
the  Hebrew  word  for  “fear”  can  also  mean 
“revere”  and  “awe,”  but  it  still  means  fear.  In 
the  same  Deuteronomy  passage  I quoted  above, 
God  is  described  a little  later  this  way:  “For  the 
Lord  your  God  is  God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords, 
the  great,  the  mighty,  and  the  terrible  God  . . .” 
(10:17).  The  word  “terrible”  is  based  on  the  He- 
brew word  for  fear,  so  it  can  be  literally  trans- 
lated, “the  fearsome  God.”  In  the  space  of  ten 
verses  this  passage  tells  us  four  times  to  fear 
God  or  that  God  is  fearsome.  Fear  is  the  central 
idea  of  this  passage  because  it  is  an  essential 
idea. 

We  run  away  from  a terrible  God,  we  down- 
play the  fear.  We  want  a God  who  is  comfort- 
able and  easy  to  handle,  chummy  and 
domesticated.  But  the  God  of  Israel  is  a fear- 
some God,  terrifying  in  his  acts,  whom  we  must 
fear.  This  idea  repels  us  because  we  think  fear 
is  a negative  emotion  based  on  pain  and  punish- 
ment. But  remember  the  roller  coaster  ride:  it’s 
fearsome,  but  it’s  attractive.  The  ancient  He- 
brews knew  that  fear  can  be  a positive  emotion, 
and  that  this  positive  form  of  fear  is  essential 
for  having  a relationship  with  the  living  God. 

A positive  fear.  In  the  Bible,  a positive  fear 
of  God  can  be  based  on  three  things: 

1.  Consciousness  of  one’s  own  sinfulness.  In 
many  passages  throughout  the  Bible,  people  are 
afraid  to  be  in  the  presence  of  God  because  they 
are  aware  of  their  own  sinfulness.  When  Peter 
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first  meets  Jesus,  he  says,  “Depart  from  me,  for 
I am  a sinful  man,  0 Lord”  (Luke  5:8).  Peter  is 
not  afraid  of  being  punished.  He  is  afraid  be- 
cause he  knows  he  does  not  deserve  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  holiness.  He  is  overcome  by  his  own 
sense  of  inadequacy.  This  is  a healthy  fear,  be- 
cause sin  is  not  being  ignored  and  God’s  mercy 
is  not  taken  for  granted. 

2.  God’s  mystery  and  his  power  over  life  and 
death.  In  the  book  of  Job,  Job  suffers  terribly 
and  he  cannot  understand  why.  He  is  not  afraid 
of  God  because  of  a sense  of  sin,  but  because  he 
is  confronted  by  the  mystery  of  God. 

Behold,  I go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there;  and 
backward,  but  I cannot  perceive  him;  on  the  left 
hand  I seek  him,  but  I cannot  behold  him;  I turn 

to  the  right  hand,  but  I cannot  see  him But  he 

is  unchangeable  and  who  can  turn  him?  What  he 
desires,  that  he  does.  For  he  will  complete  what 
he  appoints  for  me;  and  many  such  things  are  in 
his  mind.  Therefore  I am  terrified  at  his  presence; 
when  I consider,  I am  in  dread  of  him.  God  has 
made  my  heart  faint;  the  Almighty  has  terrified 
me;  for  I am  hemmed  in  by  darkness,  and  thick 
darkness  covers  my  face.— Job  23:8-9,  13-17 

Job  is  powerless  over  his  health,  his  life,  his 
death.  He  is  powerless  to  find  meaning  in  what 
is  happening,  and  it  terrifies  him.  But  this  is  not 
a negative  fear.  Previously,  Job  had  known  God 
intellectually  and  rationally,  but  now  he  emotion- 
ally experiences  the  mystery  of  God  and  truly 
comes  to  know  him.  “I  had  heard  of  thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  my  eye  sees  thee 
(42:5).  At  the  end  of  the  book,  Job  is  at  peace 
with  God. 

3.  God’s  unmerited  grace.  This  is  the  most  sub- 
lime basis  for  fearing  God.  When  Abraham  re- 
ceived a promise  from  God  that  he  would 
become  the  father  of  a great  nation  that  would 
bless  all  nations,  Abraham  was  afraid.  When  his 
grandson,  Jacob,  had  a vision  of  a ladder  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  and  heard  the  promise 
renewed,  Jacob  awoke  afraid  and  exclaimed, 
“How  awesome  [fearsome]  is  this  place!”  When 
the  shepherds  were  watching  their  flocks  by 
night  and  an  angel  of  the  Lord  told  them  good 
news  of  great  joy,  they  were  afraid.  When  the 
women  came  to  the  empty  tomb  on  Easter  morn- 
ing and  a messenger  told  them,  “He  is  not  here. 
He  is  risen!”  they  ran  from  the  tomb  terrified. 

These  people  were  all  afraid,  not  because  they 
were  receiving  a punishment,  but  because  they 
were  receiving  a gift!  The  gift  of  God  over- 
whelmed them;  it  was  terrifying  in  its  goodness 
and  grace. 


Although  we  may  agree  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a holy,  healthy  fear  of  God,  some  might 
still  ask,  but  is  it  necessary?  I think  the  ancient 
Hebrews  would  answer,  “Yes!”  A relationship  to 

The  ancient  Hebrews  knew  that 
fear  can  be  a positive  emotion, 
and  that  it  is  essential  for  a 
relationship  with  God. 

God  must  be  an  emotional  relationship.  Job’s  ra- 
tional approach  to  God  is  not  enough.  We  must 
be  overcome  by  the  mystery  and  grace  of  God 
before  we  can  truly  know  God.  It  is  possible  to 
follow,  serve,  and  even  love  God  (in  an  abstract 
way)  without  emotion.  But  we  cannot  fear  God 
without  emotion. 

Tremble  in  God’s  presence.  Tremble  as  he 
hands  you  the  gift  of  his  grace.  Respond  with 
deep  emotion,  and  as  the  psalmist  says,  “Serve 
the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling.”  ^ 


Post-tornado  signs  of  promise 

No  rainbow  has  graced  the  skies  since 
March  13 
but  I have  seen 

A bright  red  cardinal  resting  briefly  on  the 
remains  of  a shed— 

A row  of  orange  tulips  blooming  beside  a 
houseless  foundation— 

A yellow  meadowlark  singing  on  top  of  a 
wireless  post— 

Tiny  green  leaves  bursting  from  the  branch 
of  a broken  tree— 

A baby’s  wide  blue  eyes  smiling  into  a 
bereaved  father’s  face— 

Four  purple  violets  nestling  among  twisted 
machine  parts— 

The  rainbow  on  the  ground  is  becoming  visible. 
—Mary  Rempel 
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Mennonites  and  the 
conservative  impulse 


by  Levi  Miller 

I CAME  INTO  ADULTHOOD  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  during  the  romantic  and  “committed” 
days  of  the  mid-’60s.  I recall  reading  Michael 
Harrington’s  The  Other  America  while  doing  vol- 
untary service  in  one  of  the  poorest  communities 
of  St.  Louis.  Harrington  was  a compassionate  lib- 
eral socialist  who  died  last  year,  and  somehow 
when  I heard  of  his  death  on  National  Public 
Radio  where  he  also  made  excellent  commentar- 
ies, it  reminded  me  of  the  distance  we  had  trav- 
eled during  the  past  two  decades. 

Although  Harrington  eventually  left  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  where  he  was  raised,  and  lost  his  be- 
lief in  a transcendent  God,  his  ethical  and  social 
thought  found  much  resonance  in  me  and  I be- 

I find  conservative  impulses 
deeply  embedded  in  Mennonite 
thought  and  life , which  our 
present  institutional  culture 
often  ignores. 

lieve  in  my  generation  of  church  leaders.  For  us, 
to  be  faithful  and  compassionate  was  to  attach 
ourselves  to  liberal  and  socialistic  public  policy. 
Around  our  coffee  tables,  we  would  avoid  above 
all  the  label  of  “conservative.” 

Second  thoughts.  But  during  the  past  de- 
cade, I have  had  some  second  thoughts  about 
the  validity  of  this  definition  of  faithfulness.  On 
a theological  level  this  change  came  in  part  as  a 
missionary  in  Venezuela  in  the  early  ’80s,  where 
I discovered  Christians  who  believed  in  transcen- 
dence and  immortality — beliefs  not  unknown  to 
New  Testament  Christians.  On  a social-political 
level  I became  skeptical  of  activist  pro-revolu- 
tionary politics  in  which  it  was  assumed  that  the 
United  States  stood  in  the  way  of  worldwide  so- 
cial progress  and  that  the  hopes  of  the  future 
lay  in  Marxist  “liberation  movements.” 

This  led  to  a re-encounter  with  conservative 
impulses,  or  what  might  be  called  a reconstruc- 
tionism. I found  conservative  impulses  deeply  im- 
bedded in  Mennonite  thought  and  life  which  our 
present  institutional  culture  often  ignores — 
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much  to  its  loss.  But  we  need  to  come  to  terms 
with  it  in  seeking  a basis  for  reconstruction  in 
many  aspects  of  our  lives  as  Christians.  I’ll  note 
four  areas  for  the  beginning  of  such  a conversa- 
tion: peace,  justice,  voluntarism,  and  leadership. 

1.  Peace.  We  should  recognize  that  Christian 
peacemaking  and  nonresistance  can  at  least  sur- 
vive under  conservative  political  and  cultural 
thought.  Some  Mennonites  like  to  say  that  Men- 
nonites are  conservative  in  their  theology  and 
progressive  in  their  politics.  This  is  probably 
true  as  long  as  one  does  not  assume  that  pro- 
gressive can  be  defined  exclusively  by  the  leftist- 
politics-under-a-Christian-label  of  Sojourners 
magazine. 

The  early  Christians  were  urged  to  pray  for 
government  authorities — “for  kings  and  all  who 
are  in  high  positions,  that  we  may  lead  a quiet 
and  peaceable  life,  godly  and  respectful  in  every 
way”  (1  Tim.  2:2).  Pacifist  Christians  support  gov- 
ernments which  allow  them  to  express  their  con- 
science and  live  in  peace.  One  could  historically 
track  the  Mennonite  experience  of  a people  who 
have  moved  in  search  of  this  religious  freedom. 

At  our  best  we  have  also  sought  this  political 
freedom  for  others  in  the  rule  of  law,  and  it 
should  not  be  taken  for  granted.  There  are  still 
many  countries  of  the  world  in  which  Christian 
conscientious  objection  to  war  is  not  tolerated. 

Traditionally,  we  have  expressed  this  in  not 
having  our  youths  serve  in  the  armed  forces; 
today  in  high-tech  militarism,  we  must  ask  what 
faithful  conscientious  objection  means  with  our 
tax  monies.  This  could  lead  to  a new  form  of  con- 
scientious objection.  But  it  should  be  noted  that 
conscientious  objection  can  be  practiced  no  less 
in  conservative  democratic  or  even  autocratic  so- 
cieties than  in  socialist  societies. 

There  is  the  second  Christian  peacemaking  em- 
phasis that  there  be  no  war  and  to  do  those 
things  which  make  for  peace.  Ideally,  I suppose 
we  should  support  only  those  who  are  total  paci- 
fists in  government — those  who  call  for  disman- 
tling the  Defense  Department.  However,  these 
almost  by  definition  do  not  reside  in  our  federal 
government,  and  among  nonpacifists,  well-mean- 
ing Christian  pacifists  can  disagree  on  policy. 

A Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  friend  recently  told 
me  that  Mennonites  in  his  community  have  tradi- 
tionally voted  Republican  because  that’s  the 
party  which  keeps  the  country  out  of  war.  He 
saw  this  as  compatible  with  Mennonite  peace- 
making values.  Although  I’m  not  convinced,  I 
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would  say  that  his  argument  may  be  as  good  as 
the  one  I had  when  I supported  Johnson,  Mc- 
Govern, and  Carter  for  the  same  reasons. 

There  is  another  conservative  peacemaking  in- 
tersection which  we  are  embarrassed  to  talk 
about  but  which  we  still  feel  in  our  social  psy- 
che. It’s  the  “Mennonite  community”  notion  that 
decentralized  small  communities  are  better  set- 
tings for  raising  pacifists  than  industrialized 
urban  America.  We’re  embarrassed,  of  course, 
because  we  also  want  to  be  the  church  in  urban 
areas. 

But  the  Jeffersonian  decentralized  democracy 
idea  today  runs  less  along  the  lines  of  rural- 
urban  than  along  the  lines  of  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  centralized  planning  of  the  economy  and 
in  social  decisions.  The  classical  conservative 
would  hold  for  more  of  a decentralized  ap- 
proach; traditional  liberalism  has  given  room  for 
more  centralized  planning. 

And  perhaps  we  should  admit  that  Menno- 
nites  have  had  a divided  mind  on  this  point.  We 
have  been  communitarian  in  our  ethic  for  the 
church.  Believers  churches  hold  to  group  disci- 
pline and  accountability.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mennonites  have  preferred  living  in  countries 
where  there  was  a high  view  of  local  autonomy 
for  their  way  of  life — in  the  religious  and  social 
sphere  and  in  the  marketplace.  I would  argue 
that  to  the  extent  that  modern  Mennonites  trans- 
fer their  idea  of  a church  commonwealth  onto 
the  government,  they  become  more  liberal  and 
socialistic  in  their  public  policy. 

Some  mainline  Protestants  are  taking  a fresh 
look  at  their  totalistic  view  of  mission  and  re- 
form and  calling  for  renewal  to  happen  not 
within  the  total  culture  but  within  the  “voluntary 
province  of  the  churches” — the  classical  Ana- 
baptist-Mennonite  position  (“From  ‘Liberation’ 
to  ‘Exile’:  A New  Image  for  Church  Mission,” 
Ephraim  Radner,  Christian  Century,  Oct.  18, 
1989). 

2.  Justice.  Closely  related  to  peacemaking  is 
justice,  and  here  the  historical  lights  are  less 
clear  because  justice  quite  recently  entered  the 
Mennonite  vocabulary.  Let’s  begin  by  noting  that 
the  term  “biblical  righteousness”  even  in  its  socio- 
political dimensions  is  embraced  in  the  conserva- 
tive camp.  However,  justice  as  a code  word  which 
the  political  Left  uses  to  legitimize  violent  socialist 
revolutions  is  unacceptable  on  two  levels. 

First,  such  justice  runs  counter  to  our  nonresis- 
tant  biblical  norms.  In  Freedom  and  Discipleship 


(Daniel  S.  Schipani,  ed.,  Orbis,  1989),  the  ques- 
tion is  constantly  raised:  “Can  North  American 
Christians  in  good  faith  appeal  to  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Nicaragua  to  refuse  to  bear 
arms?”  (p.  181).  It  is  the  most  difficult  point  of 
our  conversation  with  revolutionary  groups. 

Some  would  conclude  that  where  the  violence  of 
the  army  is  at  war  with  a “people’s  army,”  we 
should  support  the  “people’s  army”  for  justice. 

One  can  appreciate  the  goal  of  justice,  but  one 
would  have  to  admit  that  this  thinking  leads  to  a 
denial  of  one  of  the  scandals  of  the  gospel.  “You 

We  may  be  at  the  end  of  history 
for  making  the  quick  leap  from 
the  Lord  requiring  us  to  do 
justice  to  advocating  socialist 
revolution. 

have  heard  that  it  was  said,  ‘Love  your  neighbor 
and  hate  your  enemy.’  But  I tell  you:  ‘Love  your 
enemies  and  pray  for  those  who  persecute  you’  ” 

(Matt.  5:44).  Violent  “Christian”  revolutionary 
groups  are  another  version  of  the  Constantinian 
approach  to  justice,  no  less  than  the  U.S. 

Pentagon’s  self-understanding  of  being  a peace- 
maker. 

But  conservative  Christian  pacifists  are  also 
perhaps  less  tempted  to  support  violent  upris- 
ings in  El  Salvador  or  the  Philippines,  for  exam- 
ple, because  they  would  have  some  skepticism 
as  to  whether  the  rule  of  the  leftist  comman- 
dants will  be  any  more  just  than  the  rule  of  what- 
ever civilian  or  military  rulers  they  displace. 

Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Cuba,  and  Stalinism  re- 
mind them  that  “workers’  paradises”  can  also  de- 
mand a cruel  price  from  their  citizens  in  terms 
of  political  freedom. 

And  in  economic  freedom,  the  experience  of 
the  Soviets,  eastern  Europeans,  Felipe  Gonzales 
(a  Spanish  socialist),  and  most  recently  even  Car- 
los Andres  Perez  of  Venezuela,  would  give  some 
credibility  to  justice  being  as  much  on  the  side 
of  market  economics  as  with  centralized  socialis- 
tic planning.  We  may  be  at  the  end  of  history  for 
making  the  quick  leap  from  the  Lord  requiring 
us  to  do  justice  to  advocating  some  form  of  so- 
cialist revolution. 


3.  Voluntarism.  The  conservative  impulse  is 
to  give  in  a voluntaristic  and  generous  way.  It 
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seems  to  me  that  this  service  mode  has  been 
strong  in  the  Mennonite  ethos,  and  it  is  to  follow 
Jesus’  command  of  loving  God  with  all  our 
hearts  and  loving  the  neighbor  as  we  do  our- 
selves. Organizations  such  as  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  the  mis- 
sion boards,  and  Mennonite  Economic  Develop- 
ment Associates  have  developed  in  a volunteer 
way  out  of  this  impulse  for  service  and  sharing 
in  the  name  of  Christ. 

You  can  feel  it  at  an  MCC  relief  sale — note 
even  the  title.  At  the  last  Michiana  sale,  under 
my  pancake  plate  was  a reminder  that  “together 
we  can:  join  in  feeding  the  hungry,  help  those 
who  are  victims  of  disaster,  provide  a market  for 


Conservatives  tend  to  get 
things  done  because  they  will 
lead  and  they  will  follow. 


third-world  artisans,  bring  comfort  and  hope  to 
those  in  prison,  promote  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion, and  do  voluntary  service.” 

These  are  basic  conservative  Mennonite  val- 
ues of  service  which  tie  into  our  beliefs  of  being 
a Christian  people.  Conservatives  are  not  afraid 
of  words  like  charity,  service,  helping,  relief,  com- 
fort, peace,  and  reconciliation.  They  are  Chris- 
tians who  take  the  good  Samaritan  story  at  face 
value  and  assume  that  as  long  as  there  is  evil, 
there  will  be  robbers,  and  we  should  be  neigh- 
bors to  the  victims,  as  Jesus  said. 

I might  say,  however,  that  to  the  extent  that 
Mennonites  adopt  the  political  Left’s  analysis  of 
poverty  and  disaster  being  cured  with  class 
struggle  and  rearranging  of  the  sociopolitical  fur- 
niture, we  will  probably  see  fewer  young  and  old 
entering  and  supporting  service  ministries.  Peo- 
ple will  not  ultimately  support  service  ministries 
which  have  been  labeled  as  Band-Aids  at  best 
or  at  worst  some  Machiavellian  form  of  propping 
up  unjust  systems. 

Finally,  the  issue  of  voluntarism  has  an  even 
deeper  meaning  for  believers’  churches  which 
goes  directly  to  their  origins  and  reasons  for 
being.  Anabaptists  were  adult-choice  churches  in 
which  you  chose- — albeit  at  a price — to  follow 
Christ  and  enter  the  church  community  apart 
from  the  state.  Because  of  a certain  church- 
world  duality,  Mennonites  have  lived  best  in  soci- 
eties where  there  is  a high  degree  of  liberty  to 
do  good  works,  and  they  have  at  their  best  done 
these  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

4.  Leadership.  The  conservative  impulse  has 
a certain  respect  for  authority  and  leadership. 
Conservatives  tend  to  get  things  done  because 
they  will  lead  and  they  will  follow.  They  do  not 


feel  a need  to  make  sure  that  everyone  is  equal 
in  the  Western  egalitarian  sense.  It  seems  to  me 
that  liberalism  has  historically  had  a high  view 
of  the  individual  and  of  dissent.  This  is  its  contri- 
bution. But  within  the  church,  conservatives 
cherish  the  group  and  recognize  those  sacrifices 
which  must  be  made  for  group  life. 

If  there  is  a designated  or  organized  form  of 
leadership,  conservatives  will  follow  and  the  lead- 
ers will  lead.  I realize  that  this  impulse  is  sub- 
ject to  much  mischief;  a medieval  pope  or  our 
own  1950s  bishops  are  never  far  away.  Nonethe- 
less, I am  constantly  amazed  at  how  superficial 
my  own  generation  of  former  hippies  has  been 
on  this  issue.  We  have  not  accepted  the  weight 
of  authority  and  leadership. 

Not  surprisingly,  when  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  selected  its  new  execu- 
tive secretary,  it  went  directly  from  one  ap- 
proaching retirement  to  a man  in  his  30s  and 
skipped  the  heart  of  our  muppie  generation.  We 
are  afraid  of  leadership;  either  in  assuming  it  or 
in  giving  it  to  others. 

An  enlightened  conservatism  knows  the  dan- 
gers of  strong  leadership,  but  a conservative  also 
knows  the  danger  of  individualism,  anarchy,  and 
chaos — an  invitation  for  the  loud  mouth  to  take 
over  and  lead  to  disintegration. 

Historically,  the  Mennonite  groups  have  had 
strong  leaders.  One  could  begin  with  Menno  Si- 
mons and  go  on  to  our  Swiss-American  bishops, 
along  with  Harold  S.  Bender  and  Clara  Eby 
Steiner,  wise  and  courageous  conservatives  who 
spoke  and  led  from  the  center  and  the  core  val- 
ues of  the  group. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  Schleitheim  Confession 
makes  a call  for  strong  leadership  in  the  call  of 
the  shepherd.  This  person  is  to  be,  according  to 
the  rule  of  Paul,  “a  person  of  good  report”  and 
one  who  will  “exhort  and  teach,  warn,  admonish, 
or  ban  in  the  congregation  ...  to  take  care  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  that  it  may  be  built  up  and  devel- 
oped, so  that  the  name  of  God  might  be  praised 
and  honored  through  us,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
mocker  be  stopped.” 

Conclusion.  The  impulse  of  the  ’60s  and  the 
’70s  was  to  say  we  were  there  first  and  that 
change  was  good.  The  conservative  impulse  is  to 
say  that  we  never  left  it  and  in  regards  to 
change  takes  a cue  from  the  humble  hero  in 
Armin  Wiebe’s  The  Salvation  of  Yasch  Siemens 
(Turnstone  Press,  1984). 

The  novel  ends  with  Yasch  tempted  to  buy  a 
TV  satellite  dish,  but  he  resists:  “If  I brought 
home  a $2,000  antenna  they  wouldn’t  be  satis- 
fied with  that  11-inch  black-and-white  and  be 
after  me  to  buy  color,  and  that’s  just  too  much. 

In  these  troubled  times  you  have  to  watch  out” 

(p.  176).  There,  my  friend,  is  some  traditional 
faithfulness. 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns. 

U.S.  is  exporting 
disease  and  death 

There  is  agitation  in  the  Orient  now,  I 
think,  because  probably  most  of  the  Asian 
countries  are  more  advanced  economically 
and  perhaps  more  advanced  educationally 
and  in  a better  position  to  fight  than  other 
countries.  The  fight  is  against  the  U.S. 
government  in  its  trade  policies. 

Over  the  past  two  years  we  Mennonite 
missionaries  have  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  U.S.  trade  representative.  We 
have  been  raising  moral  and  ethical  objec- 
tions to  the  U.S.  government  pushing  its 
trade  partners  to  accept  U.S.  cigarettes, 
and  not  only  accepting  them  but  with 
advertising  practices  that  have  never  been 
here  before.  When  the  U.S.  cigarettes  came 
in,  Marlboro  with  a cowboy  on  a horse,  as 
well  as  Kent  and  others,  was  plastered  all 
over  Taiwan  and  the  incidence  of  junior  and 
senior  high  school  boys’  smoking  had  a 
marked  increase.  No  recognition  is  given  to 
the  damage  being  done  by  this  policy.  It  is 
no  better  than  the  opium  trade  because  it 
will  reap  millions  of  deaths  from  the  effects 
of  tobacco  products. 

I’m  happy  to  see  the  American  Cancer 


Society  beginning  to  pressure  against  this 
practice,  but  it’s  going  to  take  nationwide 
pressure  from  people  realizing  the  terrible 
things  that  the  United  States  is  doing. 
John  Seffrin,  chairman  of  American  Can- 
cer Society,  says,  “In  the  last  decade  we 
have  become  the  world’s  greatest  exporter 
of  death  and  disease.  The  tobacco  industry 
has  put  it  into  their  own  trade  magazines 
that  the  Asian  Pacific  is  the  marketplace, 
in  large  part  to  offset  the  lost  sales  in  the 
United  States.” 

Now  the  U.S.  government  is  pressuring 
for  U.S.  alcoholic  beverages  to  be  admitted 
to  Taiwan  with  only  a nominal  tax.  This 
will  be  followed  by  U.S.  alcoholic  advertis- 
ing, the  kind  that  is  not  permitted  in  the 
United  States.  Taiwan  already  has  enough 
problems  with  alcohol  and  its  effects.  Tai- 
wan has  the  highest  traffic-accident  rate  in 
the  world,  much  of  it  alcohol-related.  Tai- 
wan has  a high  incidence  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  and  the  social  problems  that  come 
with  alcohol.  After  all  the  high-pressure 
advertising,  the  U.S.  government  would 
still  say,  “They  don’t  have  to  drink.  We  just 
want  them  to  have  equal  access  to  Amer- 
ican alcohol.” 

I hope  the  Mennonite  constituency 
throughout  the  United  States  will  join  in 
the  pressure  on  representatives  in  govern- 
ment to  correct  these  terrible  actions.  The 


U.S.  government’s  position  is  that  these 
are  necessary  to  help  balance  the  trade 
imbalance.  The  trade  imbalance  wouldn’t 
be  such  a problem  if  Americans  exerted 
more  self-control,  or  should  I say  pocket- 
book  control,  buying  from  foreign  nations 
to  the  eventual  high  cost  to  those  nations 
in  terms  of  disease  and  death. 

— Roland  P.  Brown,  Meilun,  Taiwan  ( re- 
printed with  permission  from  “The  Menno- 
nite”) 

A call  for 
recycled  paper 

I’m  writing  to  urge  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  to  use  recycled  paper  as  much  as 
possible. 

I am  not  going  to  recite  the  statistics 
regarding  the  buildup  of  trash  in  our  envi- 
ronment. Anyone  who  reads  is  aware  of  the 
enormous  problems  of  disposing  of  this 
vast  mountain  of  trash.  Paper  is  a large 
part  of  this  waste  material  we  throw  away. 
And  to  produce  this  paper  requires  that 
vast  numbers  of  trees  be  cut  and  pro- 
cessed. I believe  that  by  using  recycled 
paper,  we  as  a church  can  be  more  respon- 
sible for  our  role  in  this  problem. 

To  haul  newspapers  to  a recycling  center 
is  only  the  first  leg  in  addressing  this 
problem.  For  recycling  is  not  complete 
until  there  is  a market  for  the  recycled 
goods.  I would  suggest  that  the  time  is  here 
for  the  church  to  help  create  the  market 
for  recycled  goods,  specifically  paper. 

Here  in  the  Midwest,  the  cost  of  recycled^ 
paper  is  somewhat  higher  than  regular 
paper.  That’s  because  there  is  a low  de- 
mand for  it.  I,  as  a part  of  the  church,  would 
be  willing  to  pay  slightly  more  for  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House  products  due  to  the 
increased  cost  of  recycled  paper.  As  the 
use  of  recycled  paper  rises,  the  costs  may 
be  lowered  in  the  future. 

This  suggestion  is,  I believe,  consistent 
with  our  role  as  Christians  to  be  stewards 
of  God’s  earth.  Mankind  was  and  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  care  for 
the  earth  and  its  contents  and  inhabitants 
on  behalf  of  God.  But  we  have  been  negli- 
gent and  selfish.  As  a result,  the  earth  has 
suffered,  so  that  it  “groans  for  its  redemp- 
tion.” Perhaps  this  small  action  can  help 
alleviate  some  of  the  problems. 

The  local  Audubon  chapter  of  which  I 
am  a member  and  past  president  began 
the  use  of  recycled  paper  and  now  the  local 
printing  firm  stocks  the  paper.  Our  exam- 
ple has  been  well  received,  and  other  local 
organizations  are  beginning  to  use  recycled 
paper  as  well.  Perhaps  a similar  phenom- 
enon could  take  place  among  denomina- 
tional publishing  houses. 

— Wayne  Hochstetler,  South  Hutchinson, 
Kans. 


Coming  home 

The  autumn  leaf, 

uniquely  formed  and  strongly  veined, 
relinquishes  attachment  to  the  tree,  and  falls, 
in  fullness  of  time, 
to  cover  roots  and  ground. 

The  snowflake, 

ice-sculptured  for  transciency, 
surrenders  separate  and  intricate  form 
to  melt  into  moisture 
for  thirsty  earth. 

And  for  me, 

coming  home  can  be,  as  well  as 
mounting  up,  a falling  down— each  loss 
embraced,  released,  and  I,  part 
of  the  homing  whole. 

—Emily  Sargent  Councilman 
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Church  news 


MBM  to  expand  work  in  Latin  America, 
transfer  LIFE  project  to  MBCM 


Alice  Roth,  vice-president  for  overseas  minis- 
tries, recommends  that  MBM  expand  its  work 
in  Latin  America.  Listening  is  board  member 
Esther  Augsburger. 

Expanding  mission  work  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  transferring  an  evangelism  project 
to  another  agency.  These  were  the  two 
biggest  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  which 
met  June  7-9  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  Latin  America  expansion  will  in- 
clude: 

• Increased  involvement  with  Native 
Americans  (Indians).  This  will  be  based  on 
MBM’s  success  with  Native  American 
groups  in  the  Chaco  area  of  northern  Ar- 
gentina the  past  47  years.  MBM  mission- 
aries helped  them  organize  their  own  inde- 
pendent church  denomination  and  con- 
tinue to  assist  them  with  leadership 
training,  Bible  translation,  literature  devel- 
opment, and  human-rights  advocacy. 
Other  groups  in  other  countries  also  need 
assistance.  Native  Americans  continue  to 
feel  oppression  nearly  500  years  after  their 
“discovery”  by  Christopher  Columbus. 

• New  efforts  in  Mexico  and  Chile.  The 
focus  will  be  on  the  capital  cities — Mexico 
City  and  Santiago.  MBM’s  involvement  in 
Mexico  City  will  be  in  cooperation  with  the 
six  Mennonite  congregations  there  and 
with  other  North  American  agencies  and 
South  American  churches.  Their  goal  is  to 
establish  50  new  churches  in  the  world’s 
largest  megapolis  during  the  1990s.  In  San- 
tiago, where  MBM  has  had  a couple  of 
false  starts  since  1980,  it  plans  to  send 
additional  people  who  will  work  in  such 
areas  as  church  planting,  mediation/recon- 
ciliation, and  seminary  teaching. 

• Additional  assistance  to  the  Mennonite 
churches.  The  churches  that  MBM  mis- 


sionaries established  in  five  countries — Ar- 
gentina (1919),  Puerto  Rico  (1946),  Uru- 
guay (1950),  Brazil  (1958),  and  Bolivia 
(1970) — don’t  need  the  assistance  that  they 
once  did.  But  there  are  ways  for  mission- 
aries to  be  of  help,  and  MBM  plans  to  send 
new  people  there.  In  the  past  five  years, 
the  number  of  missionaries  serving  those 
five  churches  fell  from  27  to  15. 

The  Latin  America  recommendations 
were  the  result  of  nearly  three  years  of 
study  by  MBM  staff  and  extensive  consul- 
tations with  Latin  American  Mennonites. 
The  effort  was  led  by  Gerald  Mumaw, 
director  of  MBM  work  in  that  continent. 
“This  represents  expansion,  but  it  also 
shows  continuity  with  where  we’ve  come 
from,”  said  Alice  Roth,  vice-president  for 
overseas  ministries. 

The  other  decision,  on  transferring  a 
project,  came  after  months  of  negotiations 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries.  If  the  MBCM  board  ratifies  the 
agreement  like  the  MBM  board  did,  a 
whole  chunk  of  evangelism  work  will  be 
shifted  from  MBM’s  Evangelism  and 
Church  Development  Department  to 
MBCM.  Specifically,  this  is  the  two-year- 
old  LIFE  project,  which  helps  congrega- 
tions plan  for  outreach  and  growth. 

Not  only  will  MBM  turn  over  LIFE — and 
a few  other  activities— to  MBCM,  but  it 
will  also  send  money  and  a staff  person  to 
operate  them.  The  money  will  be  $110,000 
over  a five-year  period,  and  the  staff  per- 
son will  be  Ed  Bontrager,  the  originator  of 
LIFE  and  currently  director  of  the  Evan- 
gelism and  Church  Development  Depart- 
ment. Both  are  subject  to  approval  by  the 
MBCM  board. 

The  transfer  is  an  attempt  to  correct  a 


past  trend.  Originally,  MBCM  was  to  be 
responsible  for  helping  congregations  with 
evangelism  and  MBM  was  to  focus  only  on 
new  church  development.  But  because  of 
budget  woes,  the  former  gradually  ceded 
responsibility  for  evangelism  to  the  latter 
over  the  years.  “The  motivation  for  this 
move  also  comes  from  people  in  the 
church,”  said  board  chair  Ron  Schertz,  an 
attorney  from  Peoria,  111.  “They  don’t  want 
the  agencies  to  duplicate  their  efforts  and 
they  want  them  to  be  clearer  in  their 
functions.” 

In  other  business,  the  board  members: 

—Reviewed  the  Vision  ’95  goals  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  at  midpoint.  They 
agreed  that  people  are  tired  of  statements 
and  strategies  and  need  to  hear  a clear  call 
to  action.  They  suggested  ways  to  help 
people  feel  more  involved  in  the  mission 
and  service  work  of  the  church. 

— Heard  an  address  by  the  denomina- 
tion’s moderator  on  “Mennonite  Missions 
at  the  Turn  of  a Century.”  George  Brunk 
III,  who  is  also  dean  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  said  Mennonites  must  learn  to 
“live  at  the  threshhold” — between  their 
comfortable  homes  and  life  on  the  streets. 

— Noted  that  contributions  and  person- 
nel recruitment  are  both  lagging  behind 
last  year’s  pace.  They  agreed  that  next 
year’s  budget  should  probably  be  based  on 
a contributions  increase  that  is  smaller 
than  the  rate  of  inflation.  The  increase  the 
last  four  years  has  averaged  3 percent. 

— Appointed  or  reappointed  a larger- 
than-usual  number  of  overseas  workers — 
24  people  for  ten  countries.  Five  of  them 
are  called  “interns.”  They  are  young  peo- 
ple serving  one-year  terms. 

— Urged — “strongly” — that  Mennonite 


MBM  leaders  listening  to  a report  are  (left  to  right)  board  vice-chair  Janice  Yordy  Sutter,  board 
chair  Ron  Schertz,  President  Paul  Gingrich,  and  administration/resources  vice-president  Pat 
Swartzendruber. 
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Board  of  Education  include  the  deaf  com- 
munity in  its  “minority  education”  efforts. 
Only  Afro-Americans  and  Hispanics  are 
included  at  this  point.  They  also  urged 
MBE  to  release  funds  for  the  new  Deaf 
Christian  Leadership  Program. 

— Approved  the  sale  of  property  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  and  the  use  of  the  proceeds 
for  the  development  of  the  Mennonite 
church  in  that  city.  An  estimated  $450,000 
will  be  gained  from  the  sale  of  a strip  of 
land  to  help  widen  a street. — Steve  Shenk 

MCCer  deported 
from  Vietnam 
for  subversion 

Miriam  Hershberger,  a Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  worker  from  Philadelphia, 
was  deported  from  Vietnam  on  June  5.  She 
was  detained  and  questioned  by  Vietnam- 
ese security  police  in  Hanoi  the  previous 
day.  Hershberger  had  been  teaching  En- 
glish at  Hanoi  Foreign  Language  College 
since  September  1989.  The  deportation 
notice  accused  her  of  trying  to  teach  stu- 
dents to  oppose  Vietnam. 

At  the  request  of  the  college,  Hersh- 
berger was  teaching  third-  and  fourth-year 
newspaper  reading  classes,  using  news 
from  the  English-language  press.  At  no 
time  prior  to  her  deportation  did  anyone 
suggest  that  her  teaching  methods  or  ma- 
terials were  objectionable. 

“We  believe  Miriam,  a dedicated  and 
innocent  teacher,  has  become  victim  to  the 
unfortunate  suspicions  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States,”  says  Pat  Hostetter  Martin,  direc- 
tor of  MCC  programs  in  Thailand  and 
Indochina.  “We  regard  Miriam’s  expulsion 
as  unfair  and  arbitrary.” 

Hershberger  is  a competent  and  sensi- 
tive English  teacher,  says  Hostetter  Mar- 
tin. “Miriam  is  committed  to  learning 
about  and  contributing  to  the  life  and 
culture  of  Vietnam,”  she  notes.  “She  was 
careful  to  consult  often  with  college  offi- 
cials about  the  content  and  tone  of  her 
teaching.”  Hershberger  and  MCC  have 
always  strictly  abided  by  Vietnamese  laws 
in  carrying  out  MCC  work  there,  says 
Hostetter  Martin. 

Recent  Vietnamese  broadcasts  have 
claimed  that  outside  agents  are  trying  to 
destabilize  the  country.  Several  foreign 
travelers  and  businesspeople  have  been 
arrested.  The  mixed  signals  between  open- 
ness and  restrictiveness  seem  to  reflect 
unsettled  debate  within  the  Vietnamese 
government  concerning  Western  involve- 
ment in  that  country. 

“We  lament  the  continuing  suspicions 
between  the  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  govern- 
ments,” says  Hostetter  Martin.  “We  con- 
tinue to  call  on  our  own  governments  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  put 
malice  aside  by  restoring  trade  and  diplo- 


matic relations  with  Vietnam.” 

MCC  assistance  to  Vietnam  began  in 
1954.  In  recent  years  MCC  has  provided 
relief  and  development  assistance  to  many 
small  rural  communities  and  to  a number 
of  universities  in  both  the  north  and  the 
south. 

Since  1979  MCC  has  been  a public  pro- 
ponent for  renewed  relations  between 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States.  Building 
understanding  between  the  two  countries 
was  an  important  part  of  Hershberger’s 
work  at  Hanoi  Foreign  Language  College, 
says  Hostetter  Martin. 

Currently  MCC  has  two  other  workers  in 
Vietnam,  Janet  and  Stan  Reedy  of  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  who  direct  MCC  work  in  the  country. 

German  and  American 
soldiers,  peace  activists 
form  choir 

An  unusual  choir  gave  its  first  perfor- 
mance recently  in  Krastel,  West  Germany. 
It  is  made  up  of  U.S.  military  personnel, 
their  spouses,  local  German  Christians, 
members  of  the  German  peace  movement, 
and  two  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
workers. 

Andre  and  Cathy  Stoner,  MCC  workers 
from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Akron,  Pa., 
joined  the  choir  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
help  them  in  their  work  of  building  friend- 
ships and  understanding  between  Ameri- 
can soldiers  stationed  in  West  Germany 
and  local  peace  activists.  In  addition  to 
participating  in  the  choir,  Stoners  nurture 
relationships  on  the  U.S.  base  and  in  the 
community  where  they  live. 

Stoners  attend  Sunday  worship  services 
on  base;  Andre  teaches  German  to  several 
wives  of  servicemen;  Cathy  attends  a 
weekly  women’s  group  on  base.  They  also 
join  local  peace  workers  in  their  weekly 
prayer  services  at  the  entrance  to  Hahn  Air 
Base,  where  nuclear  weapons  are  stored, 
and  in  weekly  distribution  of  peace-related 
Christian  literature  to  American  soldiers. 

The  Stoners  are  “charismatic  and  sensi- 
tive and  take  all  people  seriously  without 
forcing  opinions  on  them  or  putting  them 
on  the  defensive,”  says  peace  activist 
Renate  Fuchs,  noting  that  the  Stoners’ 
relationships  with  U.S.  military  personnel 
have  been  helpful  to  the  peace  movement. 
“By  telling  us  about  those  relationships  the 
Stoners  have  helped  us  see  the  American 
soldiers  as  individuals,”  she  says. 

At  times  the  Stoners  have  found  their 
assignment  difficult,  a “balancing  act”  of 
relationships  on  two  opposite  poles.  “If  we 
just  get  a few  people  to  start  thinking 
about  the  connection  between  the  faith 
they  profess  and  their  daily  lives,  we’ve 
done  something  worthwhile,”  says  Andre. 

The  recent  choir  program  demonstrated 
the  scope  of  the  Stoners’  work.  During 
rehearsal  before  the  performance,  Andre 


Andrg  Gingerich  Stoner  sings  a solo  during 
the  German-American  choir  concert. 


overheard  several  servicemen  discussing 
the  “demonstration”  planned  for  that  af- 
ternoon by  local  peace  activists.  Andre  was 
able  to  clear  up  their  misconceptions  and 
explain  plans  for  the  day’s  march  and  rally. 

As  the  choir  sang  that  day  about  “peace 
on  earth”  and  “turning  swords  into  plow- 
shares” it  was  impossible  for  the  Menno- 
nites  present  not  to  sense  the  irony  of  the 
situation.  Andre  and  Cathy  hope  that  they 
will  be  able  to  help  others  see  that  irony 
and  commit  themselves  to  building  lives  of 
peace  rather  than  of  warfare. 

Burkholder  leaves; 
student  and  young  adult 
work  takes  new  shape 

The  work  of  Student  and  Young  Adult 
Services  will  continue  through  agencies  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  reports  Ed 
Bontrager  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. That  word  follows  the  departure  of 
SYAS  director  Myrna  Burkholder  in  May. 

According  to  Bontrager,  who  was  Burk- 
holder’s supervisor,  essential  elements  of 
SYAS  are  being  carried  out  by  his  depart- 
ment— Evangelism  and  Church  Develop- 
ment— and  by  Commission  on  Education. 
MBM  is  an  agency  of  the  Mennonite 
Church;  COE  is  an  agency  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Bontrager  said  COE  will  be  responsible 
for  the  publications  In  Search  and  Feed- 
back, while  MBM  will  conduct  the  annual 
student  census  each  fall.  Meanwhile,  Fred 
Martin,  student  and  young  adult  minister 
for  Eastern  Canada  Conference,  has  been 
hired  to  plan  young  adult  activities  at 
Oregon  91,  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

Bontrager  and  Irv  Weaver,  MBM  vice- 
president  for  home  ministries,  point  to  a 
planned  November  consultation  as  a de- 
termining factor  in  the  future  direction  of 
young  adult  ministries.  The  meeting  will 
bring  together  young  adult  leaders,  repre- 
sentatives from  districts/conferences,  per- 
sons who  have  served  in  young  adult  min- 
istries, and  staff  from  Mennonite  agencies. 
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Lapp  challenges  MMA 
to  advocate  reform  In 
U.S.  health-care  system 

A challenge  to  consider  the  question  of 
advocating  reform  in  the  U.S.  health-care 
system  was  issued  to  the  Mennonite  Mu- 
tual Aid  during  its  recent  board  meeting  in 
Goshen,  Ind.  James  Lapp,  executive  sec- 
retary of  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board,  reported  on  a meeting  of  U.S. 
church  leaders  in  Chicago  that  he  at- 
tended. 

At  a dinner  hosted  by  Lutherans,  health- 
care leaders  in  that  denomination  praised 
the  creative  and  constructive  work  being 
done  by  Mennonites  and  confirmed  the 
precarious  nature  of  the  health-care  field. 
Lapp  also  said  the  Lutherans  believe 
Christian  churches  should  begin  advocat- 


ing universal  access  to  health  care  in  the 
U.S.  “This  is  an  issue  I hope  you  would 
take  seriously,”  Lapp  told  the  MMA  board. 

Lapp  affirmed  the  work  of  MMA  and  its 
mission  as  being  an  integral  part  of  the 
church.  Acknowledging  he  has  been  con- 
tacted by  a few  people  unhappy  with  deci- 
sions made  by  MMA,  he  also  said,  “You  are 
part  of  a much  larger  issue  facing  the  entire 
church.  Can  we  link  hands  in  a better  way?” 

It  was  reported  that  new  MMA  annuity 
products  should  be  ready  for  sale  in  some 
states  soon.  They  are  designed  to  yield  a 
higher  rate  of  return  for  investors  and 
should  be  more  competitive  with  annuities 
offered  by  commercial  companies. 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Association  ex- 
perienced an  unusual  first  quarter  in  1990 
by  showing  a gain  of  nearly  $600,000,  in- 
cluding a gain  of  about  $380,000  in  health 
insurance.  Sid  Richard,  actuary,  pointed 


out  that  it  was  the  first  time  since  1986  that 
a gain  was  reported  in  the  first  quarter. 
Health  claims  are  traditionally  very  high 
during  the  first  three  months  of  each  year. 
Continued  positive  financial  results  are 
expected  for  the  remainder  of  1990. 

First  quarter  financial  results  for  the 
other  MMA  entities,  including  Mennonite 
Retirement  Trust,  Mennonite  Automobile 
Aid,  Mennonite  Foundation,  ShareNet  In- 
surance, and  Mennonite  Church  Buildings, 
were  also  generally  positive. 

In  his  report  to  the  board,  President 
James  Kratz  said  the  challenge  for  MMA 
in  the  1990s  is  to  offer  efficient  service, 
competent  programs,  and  to  keep  costs  in 
line.  Noting  that  MMA  has  done  consider- 
able work  to  upgrade  its  processing  sys- 
tems, he  said,  “Quality  service  needs  ad- 
vanced technology,  but  that  does  not  re- 
place the  human  dimension.” 


Assembly  12  Program 


Tuesday,  July  24 


20:00  Opening  Worship  Service 

Witnessing  to  Christ  in  Today’s  World 
Speaker:  Ross  T.  Bender,  USA 
Canadian  Mass  Choir 
Indonesian  Choir 


Mennonite  World  Conference 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
July  24-29,  1990 


#12 

1990  Winnipeg 


Wednesday,  July  25 

Thursday,  July  26 

Friday,  July  27 

Saturday,  July  28  j 

Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World 

Living  Christ  as  Community 

Following  Christ  as  Disciples 

Proclaiming  Christ  as  Witnesses 

9:00 

Singing 

Singing 

Singing 

Singing 

9:30 

Morning  Session 
Washington  Brun,  Uruguay 
Rosedale  Choir 
Hands  for  Jesus  Choir 

Morning  Session 

Gayle  Gerber  Koontz,  USA 

Mexico  Choir 

Morning  Session 

Nzash  U.  Lumeya,  Cen.  African  Rep. 
Christopher  Dock  Handbell  Choir 
Indonesia  Choir 

Morning  Session 

Alle  Hoekema,  The  Netherlands 

Celebration  Choir 

Youth  Session  (European  emphasis) 

Youth  Session  (African  emphasis) 

Youth  Session  (Latin  Am.  emphasis) 

Youth  Session  (Asian  emphasis) 

11:30 

Response  to  Speaker 
Bible  Studies 
Life  Centres 

Response  to  Speaker 
Bible  Studies 
Life  Centres 

Response  to  Speaker 
Bible  Studies 
Life  Centres 

Response  to  Speaker 
Bible  Studies 
Life  Centres 

Mealtime 

13:00 

Workshops 

Workshops 

Workshops 

Workshops 

13:30 

Faith  & Life  Forum 
Working  Groups 
Music  & Drama 
Youth  Concerts 

Faith  & Life  Forum 
Working  Groups 
Music  & Drama 
Youth  Concerts 

Faith  & Life  Forum 
Working  Groups 
Music  & Drama 
Youth  Concerts 

Faith  & Life  Forum 
Working  Groups 
Music  & Drama 
Youth  Concerts 

14:30 

Workshops 

Workshops 

Workshops 

Workshops 

15:30 

Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts 

16:00 

Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity 
of  Creation  (Worship) 
Workshops 

Faith  & Life  Round  Table 
Independent  Meetings 

Solidarity  with  Women  (Worship) 
Workshops 

Faith  & Life  Round  Table 
Independent  Meetings 

World  Mission  (Worship) 
Workshops 

Faith  & Life  Round  Table 
Independent  Meetings 

Christian  Unity  (Worship) 
Workshops 
Independent  Meetings 

Mealtime 

20:00 

Evening  Worship 
Toshiko  Aratani,  Japan 
Zaire  Choir 
Oratorio  Choir 
Stephen  Shank,  Drama 

Evening  Worship 
James  Pankratz,  Canada 
Mass  Children’s  Choir 
Menno  Singers 

Evening  Worship 
Leonor  de  Mendez,  Guatemala 
Mass  Male  Choir 
Guatemala  Children’s  Choir 
Sauf  qui  veut,  Drama 

Evening  Worship 
Philip  C.  Mudenda,  Zambia 
Lee  Heights  Choir 
Danny  Plett,  Music 
LOGOS  Choir 

22:00 

Late  Night  Activities 

Late  Night  Activities 

Late  Night  Activities 

Late  Night  Activities 

Sunday,  July  29  1 

9:30 

Winnipeg  Stadium 

Notes: 

Empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
Closing  Worship  Service/Communion 

Witnesses  from  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America;  Youth  Mass  Choir; 
Youth  Discovery  Team;  Swiss  Brass  Ensemble 


There  will  be  film  showings  daily  from  8:30  to  21:00. 

Children  3-12:  Activities  from  8:45  to  16:30,  Wed. -Sat. 

Ages  13-14:  Afternoon  recreational  activities. 

Life  Centres:  Five  different  locations  providing  for  illustrative  displays,  visiting, 
interaction,  workshops.  Visiting/display  areas  open  at  1 1:30,  workshops  begin  at  13:00. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


John  A.  Esau,  director, 

Ministerial  Leadership  Services, 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church 

I want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  important  article  by  Ralph  Lebold, 
“Confusion  About  the  Pastor’s  Role” 
(June  5).  Much  of  what  he  says  about 
pastoral  ministry  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  would  find  parallels  in  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church.  One 
of  the  more  urgent  issues  before  us  is 
the  need  for  a theology  of  ministry  that 
will  support  ministry  rather  than  under- 
mine it. 

It  has  been  helpful  to  me  to  distin- 
guish between  pastoral  tasks  and  pasto- 
ral roles;  tasks  and  roles  are  not 
synonyms.  Pastoral  tasks  describe  the 
specific  activities  that  pastors  do: 
preaching,  teaching,  visiting,  counseling, 
and  administration.  Pastoral  tasks  are 
the  things  we  describe  in  job  descrip- 
tions. A theology  of  ministry  constructed 
around  the  pastoral  tasks  matched  with 
so-called  gifts  for  ministry  tends  to  be 
functionalist  in  nature  and  determined 
only  by  what  pastors  do. 

The  real  gift  for  ministry,  however,  is 
more  rooted  in  being  than  in  doing;  the 
true  gift  is  the  gift  of  self  in  servanthood 
under  the  grace  of  Christ.  It  is  embod- 
ied in  the  office  of  ministry  which  we 
have  lost  in  our  functionalist  theology. 
And  this  is  where  we  can  speak  about 
pastoral  roles. 

Pastoral  roles  participate  in  symbol 
alongside  of  function.  The  symbolic 
roles  to  which  pastors  are  called  is  what 
they  represent  in  something  greater  than 
themselves,  as  “this  treasure  in  clay 
jars,”  to  use  Paul’s  words. 

I have  identified  four  roles  which  most 
congregations  expect  of  their  pastor: 

1.  A leadership  role  by  which  the  pas- 
tor must  bring  vision  to  the  church  and 
help  it  mobilize  for  action.  In  this  leader- 
ship role  the  pastor  gives  hope  and  inspi- 
ration to  a congregation  and  builds  their 
collective  self-esteem. 

2.  A caring  role  which  is  not  unlike  the 
parental  role  of  offering  love  and  wis- 
dom to  the  community.  Pastors  who  are 
effective  in  this  love  the  church  as 
Christ  loved  the  church,  not  just  individ- 
ual members. 

3.  A spiritual  role  in  which  the  pastor 
by  the  mystery  of  God’s  grace  embodies, 
however  inadequately,  something  of  the 
representation  of  none  other  than  God. 

4.  Finally,  a representational  role  in 


the  sense  that  the  pastor  symbolically 
represents  the  congregation.  What  the 
congregation  sees  in  their  pastor  must  in 
some  measure  be  a reflection  of  them- 
selves, their  hopes  and  aspirations,  as 
well  as  their  ability  to  repent  and  be  con- 
verted; pastor  and  congregation  sharing 
their  lives  as  true  disciples  of  Christ. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  congrega- 
tions evaluate  their  pastors,  we  assume 
they  are  evaluating  how  well  we  carry 
out  the  tasks  of  ministry.  In  reality,  they 
are  evaluating  also  how  well  we  are  em- 
bodying the  roles  of  ministry  and 
whether  or  not  our  gift  for  ministry  is 
rooted  in  the  gift  of  ourselves. 


James  C.  Juhnke, 

North  Newton,  Kan. 

Thanks  for  Leonard  Nolt’s  Memorial 
Day  appeal  (May  22)  that  we  celebrate 
peace  heroes  rather  than  war  heroes.  For 
decades  we  Mennonites  have  sent  our 
children  to  public  schools  where  text- 
books teach  that  American  greatness  is 
the  result  of  warfare.  If  we  learn  the 
truth  of  nonresistance  in  Sunday 
schools,  we  unlearn  it  in  the  public 
schools.  We  could  do  more  to  challenge 


the  myths  of  nationalistic  militarism. 
Mennonites  could  produce  literature  to 
show  that  America  has  been  a country 
made  by  peace,  and  that  the  arts  of  con- 
flict resolution  are  as  valid  for  nations  as 
for  congregations. 


Ron  Friesen,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Thank  you  for  publishing  “The  Rape 
of  Tamar”  by  Martha  Smith  Good  (May 
15).  While  it  may  be  rare  for  preachers 
to  use  this  text  for  a sermon,  this 
preacher  has  used  it  a number  of  times. 
The  first  time  I preached  on  this  text 
was  in  1979  while  pastoring  an  inner-city 
congregation  in  Toronto.  The  message 
was  affirmed  by  the  congregation  as  a 
relevant  word  to  the  community  of  faith 
that  saw  incest  and  sexual  violence  as  a 
frequent  experience.  By  the  way,  I used 
the  Today’s  English  Version  (Good 
News  Bible)  translation  of  the  text.  This 
translation  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  vi- 
olence that  Tamar  experienced  and 
reads  like  today’s  newspaper.  Given  the 
ongoing  violence  against  women  in  our 
society,  I join  Martha  Smith  Good  in  call- 
ing pastors  to  preach  this  text  and  deal 
with  the  issues  raised  by  it. 


In  1990  the  nations  will  be  observing  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Nazi  in- 
vasion of  Western  Europe  during  World  War  II.  There  was  an  alternative 
voice  then  for  peace  and  conscience,  and  it  needs  to  be  heard  again  for  the 
sake  of  the  future  of  humanity... 


CELEBRATION  OFCONSCIENCE 

A Celebration  of  fifty  years  of  the  continuing  witness  against  war 
— and  the  witness  must  never  end. 

A national  Celebration  of  Conscience  is  planned  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
for  August  3-5,  1990.  For  further  information  and  registration  materials,  con- 
tact Celebration  of  Conscience,  Suite  750,  1601  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009-1035.  Or  contact  Conference  administrator  Betsy 
Beyler  at  703-591-8177  or  202-483-4514. 
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Mennoscope 


About  20  Soviet  Mennonites  are  expected 
to  attend  Assembly  12  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  This  develop- 
ment comes  following  a recent  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  a joint  MWC/Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee delegation.  The  Soviet  delegation  will 
include  a 12-person  singing  and  evangelism 
group  organized  by  Viktor  Fast  of  Karaganda. 
Four  delegates  from  the  Kirchliche  and  Menno- 
nite Brethren  congregations  will  be  invited  to 
the  General  Council  sessions.  Three  Baptist 
delegates  will  also  be  invited  to  the  Assembly. 
The  group  of  Soviet  visitors  is  the  largest  dele- 
gation ever  to  attend  a Mennonite  event  outside 
the  country. 

Ethiopian  Mennonites  are  planning  to  con- 
struct churches  and  are  asking  North  Ameri- 
can Mennonites  for  help.  Following  a govern- 
ment action  allowing  them  to  build  places  of 
worship,  Kassa  Agafari  of  the  Meserete  Kristos 
Church — the  official  name  of  the  Mennonite 
Church — has  asked  for  $200,000  for  three  build- 
ings. Because  the  new  freedom  developed  so 
suddenly,  such  funds  are  not  within  the  1990 
budget  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, which  relates  to  the  Ethiopian  church. 
The  Paradise  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  spon- 
sored a benefit  concert  on  June  22  to  aid  the 
Ethiopian  churches.  Eastern  Board  has  opened 
an  account  to  receive  special  contributions  to 
the  building  projects. 

An  extension  of  the  YES  program,  called 
YES  II,  began  in  June  with  seven  participants 
at  the  Discipleship  Training  Center  in  Balti- 
more. The  new  program  is  designed  to  provide 
training  and  practical  experience  in  church  lead- 
ership for  young  people  who  have  participated 
in  short-term  assignments  with  Youth  Evange- 
lism Service.  Youth  groups  will  spend  weekends 
with  the  YES  II  interns  in  a new  venture  called 
“Weekend  YES.”  All  these  programs  are  spon- 
sored by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Freeman  Miller  resigned  as  home  minis- 
tries director  for  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  He  will  become  director  of  student 
life  at  the  Philadelphia  campus  of  Messiah 
College  on  July  1.  He  will  recruit  students  for 
training  in  urban  ministry.  “The  future  is  in  the 
city,”  he  says.  Miller  was  home  ministries  direc- 
tor for  three  years,  working  out  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  been  pastor  of  Diamond  Street 
Mennonite  Church. 

“Be  faithful  to  the  fight,  faithful  to  the  faith, 
and  faithful  to  the  finish,”  encouraged 
speaker  Duffy  Robbins  at  the  35th  annual  com- 
mencement of  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  on  June  9.  Robbins, 
chair  of  the  department  of  youth  ministry  at 
Eastern  College,  challenged  the  84  graduates: 
“Keep  going  forward  with  Jesus!” 

The  VISN  and  ACTS  networks  will  provide 
Mennonite  programs  to  local  cable  television 
systems  this  summer.  Edition  10  of  All  God’s 
People  will  be  shown  July  2-4,  and  Edition  11 
will  air  Aug.  6-8.  The  editions,  part  of  a series 
produced  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  will 
appear  on  a program  called  One  in  the  Spirit. 

The  inter-Mennonite  devotional  magazine 
is  looking  for  additional  writers.  They  should 
be  creative  in  sharing  their  insights  and  experi- 
ences about  the  Christian  life  with  others,  says 
Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  the  new  editor  of  Rejoice!  For 
additional  information  and  payment  scale,  write 


Published  prof.  Dorothy  Jean 
Weaver,  assistant  professor  of  New 
Testament  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  examines  a copy  of  her  doc- 
toral dissertation  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Sheffield  Academic  Press  of 
England.  The  250-page  hardback 
book,  Matthew ’s  Missionary  Dis- 
course: A Literary  Critical  Analysis, 
represents  the  results  of  her  doctoral 
study,  which  she  completed  in  1987 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
Richmond,  Va.  Weaver’s  study,  which 
focuses  on  chapter  ten  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  seeks  to  show  that  the 
mission  task  given  to  the  disciples — 
to  teach,  heal,  and  proclaim  the  gos- 
pel message — is  parallel  to  Jesus’ 
own  ministry.  Weaver  has  been  an 
EMS  professor  since  1984. 


to  Wiebe  at  103  East  B,  Hillsboro,  KS  67063. 

The  complete  addresses  of  ordained  minis- 
ters living  outside  North  America  were  not 
included  in  the  latest  edition  of  Mennonite  Year- 
book, due  to  an  oversight.  Those  who  want  the 
complete  addresses  should  contact  Mennonite 
Yearbook  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683. 

A bus  to  Assembly  12  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference  will  leave  Kidron,  Ohio,  on  July 
23,  stopping  at  a motel  that  night  and  arriving 
in  Winnipeg  the  next  day.  The  return  trip  is  July 
28-29.  The  round-trip  fare  is  $165.  More  infor- 
mation is  available  from  the  Ohio  Conference 
office  by  calling  216-857-5421. 

New  appointments: 

• Stan  Schrock,  vice-president  for  marketing, 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  He  succeeds  Laban 
Peachey,  who  is  retiring.  Schrock  has  more  than 
15  years  of  experience  in  the  insurance  and 
financial  planning  fields.  He  is  from  Roanoke, 
111.,  where  he  was  a partner  in  Financial  Security 
Associates  and  part  owner  of  Security  Planners. 
He  first  joined  the  MMA  staff  in  1988  on  a 


part-time  basis  as  manager  of  sales  and  field 
development.  His  church  experience  includes 
two  years  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  as 
business  manager  of  the  Pax  program  in  Europe 
and  North  Africa. 

• Galen  Snell,  executive  director,  Glencroft 
Retirement  Communities,  Glendale,  Ariz.  He 
succeeds  Harvey  Hartzler.  Snell  served  pre- 
viously as  fund-raising  director.  Before  that  he 
was  a Brethren  pastor,  a psychology  professor, 
and  president  of  McPherson  College.  Glencroft, 
founded  20  years  ago  by  Mennonites  and  others 
in  the  Phoenix  area,  now  serves  800  residents. 

• Brad  Beachy,  instructor  in  English,  Hesston 
College,  starting  this  fall.  He  succeeds  Paul 
Friesen,  who  will  become  English  Department 
chairman  at  Tabor  College.  Beachy  served  most 
recently  as  an  English  teacher  at  Wakkanai 
Hokusei  Junior  College  in  Japan. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Gordon  Myers  will  become  pastor  of  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  Ashley,  Mich.,  this  summer. 
He  is  a 1990  graduate  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries.  He  served  previously  as 
pastor  of  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Nappanee, 
Ind. 

• Ken  Bontreger  has  resigned  as  pastor  of 
North  Leo  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church,  effective 
July  1. 

•John  Murray  has  resigned  as  pastor  of 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Church,  Kouts,  Ind.,  effec- 
tive Aug.  31. 

• Oliver  Yutzy  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  Prov- 
idence Mennonite  Church,  Montgomery,  Ind., 
effective  Sept.  30. 

•Dan  Harrison  was  ordained  by  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference  on  Apr.  22  for  his  role  as 
vice-president  of  InterVarsity  Christian  Fellow- 
ship, which  is  based  in  Madison,  Wis.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  his  home  church — 
Stutsmanville  Chapel  in  Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 

•Pam  Dintaman  was  licensed  as  a pastoral 
team  member  at  Southside  Fellowship,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  on  Apr.  29.  She  and  Willard  Roth  were 
installed  as  pastoral  leaders  last  February. 

• Daniel  Schrock  was  ordained  as  assistant 
pastor  of  Lombard  (111.)  Mennonite  Church  on 
June  3.  He  served  previously  as  associate  direc- 
tor of  Lombard  Mennonite  Peace  Center. 

• Randy  Detweiler  became  minister  of  Chris- 
tian education  at  Fairview  (Mich.)  Mennonite 
Church  in  June. 

•Leon  Kaufman  will  become  interim  pastor 
of  North  Main  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  in  September.  He  will  serve  one 
year. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Ken  and  Grace  Schwartzentruber  returned 
from  Brazil  in  June  for  a three-month  North 
American  assignment.  They  are  longtime  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  workers  who  help 
Brazil  Mennonite  Church  with  its  publishing 
efforts.  Their  address  is  63  Overlea  Dr.,  Kitch- 
ener, ON  N2M  1S9. 

• Omar  and  Martha  Stahl  returned  from  West 
Germany  in  May  for  a three-month  leave.  They 
are  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  work- 
ers. Their  address  is  1926  Drexel  Ave.,  Lancas- 
ter, PA  17602. 

• Paul  and  Cindy  Wood  returned  from  Gua- 
temala in  May  following  a three-year  Eastern 
Board  assignment.  They  worked  in  adult  educa- 
tion with  Kekchi  Mennonite  Church.  Their  ad- 
dress is  19  Howard  St.,  Apt.  2,  Portland,  ME 
04101. 

• Tom  and  Susan  Ruth  returned  from  Tanza- 
nia in  June  following  a three-year  Eastern  Board 
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assignment.  He  was  a physician  and  she  was  a 
nurse  at  Shirati  Hospital.  Their  address  is  R.  1, 
Box  25,  Atglen,  PA  19301. 

•Jerry  and  Ann  King-Grosh  returned  from 
Ethiopia  in  June  for  a two-month  leave.  They 
are  Eastern  Board  workers.  Their  address  is  R. 
1,  Box  170,  Atglen,  PA  19310. 


Coming  events: 

• Worldwide  Missions  Conference,  July  14-15, 
at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Bible  College.  The  annual 
event  is  sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  The  featured  speaker  is  Richard 
Showalter,  a former  Mennonite  missionary  in 
Turkey  and  now  president  of  Rosedale  Bible 
Institute.  In  attendance  will  be  some  30  repre- 
sentatives from  churches  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  The  event  will  include  the  com- 
missioning of  Eastern  Board  missionaries.  Also 
scheduled  are  reunions  for  people  who  pre- 
viously served  overseas.  More  information  from 
Eastern  Board  at  Box  128,  Salunga,  PA  17538; 
phone  717-898-2251. 

• Weekend  in  the  Birches,  Sept.  1-3,  at  Beth- 
any Birches  Camp,  Plymouth,  Vt.  This  is  the 
sixth  annual  gathering  of  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions in  New  England.  The  theme  is  “Anabaptist 
Habits,”  and  the  speaker  is  Don  Kraybill,  the 
author  of  several  books  and  a sociology  profes- 
sor at  Elizabethtown  College.  More  information 
from  the  camp  at  Box  108,  Plymouth,  VT  05056; 
phone  802-672-5220. 

• Bicentennial  Craft  Fair,  July  8,  at  West 
Overton  (Pa.)  Museums.  It  is  part  of  the  year- 
long celebration  of  the  coming  of  Mennonites — 
the  first  settlers — to  the  Scottdale  area  in  1790. 
The  fair  will  include  demonstrations  of  30  crafts, 
a lecture  on  herbs,  German  music,  and  an  audio 
slide  program.  More  information  from  Winifred 
Paul  at  12  Park  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683; 
phone  412-887-6145. 

• 50th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Sept.  15-16, 
at  Arthur  (HI.)  Mennonite  Church.  All  former 
pastors  and  former  members  are  especially  in- 
vited. A book  on  the  congregation’s  history  is 
being  prepared  for  the  occasion.  More  informa- 
tion from  the  church  at  722  E.  Park  St.,  Arthur, 
IL  61911;  phone  217-543-2781. 


New  books: 

• Detour  by  Grace  Kaiser.  The  first-person 
sequel  to  Dr.  Frau:  A Woman  Doctor  Among  the 
Amish,  the  new  book  includes  the  account  of  the 
accident  which  paralyzed  her  professional  life. 
The  author,  a physician  for  28  years,  lived  and 
worked  in  New  Holland,  Pa.,  until  her  accident 
in  1978.  The  book,  published  by  Good  Books,  is 
available  for  $15.95. 

• Locust  Grove  Mennonite  School:  1 939-89. 
This  is  a history  book  filled  with  pictures  and 
memoirs.  It  is  available  for  $15  from  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  School  at  Box  37,  Smoketown, 
PA  17576. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Assistant  hosts/hostesses,  International 
Guest  House,  Washington,  D.C.  These  are  one- 
year  voluntary  service  assignments.  Needed  are 
two  people,  one  to  start  in  August  and  the  other 
in  September.  Duties  include  housekeeping, 
light  office  work,  and  relating  to  guests.  Some 
cross-cultural  experience  is  desirable.  Contact 
Annabelle  Kratz  at  13495  Brighton  Dam  Rd., 
Clarksville,  MD  21029;  phone  301-596-9057. 

•Administrator,  Belleville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
School,  starting  in  July  1991.  Required  is  a 
master’s  degree  and  certification  in  administra- 
tion. The  school  offers  grades  K-12.  Contact 
John  Yoder  at  the  school,  Box  847,  Belleville, 
PA  17004;  phone  717-935-2184. 

• Group  underwriter,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 
Qualifications  include  a bachelor’s  degree  with 
strong  emphasis  on  math  courses;  group  under- 
writing, actuarial,  or  other  similar  experience; 
and  risk-assessment  and  decision-making  abil- 
ity. Contact  the  Personnel  Department  at  MMA, 
Box  483,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219-533- 
9511. 

• Resident  director,  Goshen  College,  starting 
this  fall.  Qualifications  include  a bachelor’s  de- 
gree (master’s  preferred)  and  relevant  work 
experience.  Send  resume  by  July  10  to  Norman 
Kauffmann  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

• Staff  person,  Kraybill  Mennonite  School, 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.  The  person  coordinates  church 
relations  and  fund-raising.  This  is  a full-  or 
part-time  position.  Contact  the  school  at  Box 
234,  Mount  Joy,  PA  17552;  phone  717-653-5236. 


Hispanic  team  serves  in  Mexico.  A Hispanic  Mission  Team  sponsored  by  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  the  Spanish  Mennonite  Council  of  Lan- 
caster Conference  is  serving  in  Mexico  June  17 — Aug.  20.  It  is  led  by  Brigido 
Lopez,  youth  director  for  Spanish  Mennonite  Council  and  a recruitment  coun- 
selor for  Eastern  Board.  The  team  is  directing  a literacy,  nutrition,  and  hygiene 
campaign  as  an  outreach  of  ten  Mennonite  churches  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  country.  In  addition,  it  is  assisting  in  evangelistic  outreach  each  evening 
and  teaching  in  two  summer  Bible  schools  for  children  and  youth.  The  team 
will  conclude  its  assignment  by  attending  the  Hispanic  Mennonite  Youth  Con- 
vention in  Orlando,  Fla.  The  team  members  are  (left  to  right):  Roberto  Ortiz, 
Cynthia  Molina,  Thomas  Lindsey,  Gladys  Montanez,  David  Vega,  Jr.,  Jennifer 
Miller,  and  Ricardo  Castaneda.  (Not  pictured:  Elias  Montanez.) 


• Volleyball  coach,  Hesston  College.  This  is 
for  the  women’s  varsity  team  during  September 
and  October.  Experience  is  required.  Contact 
Phil  Osborne  at  HC,  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS 
67062;  phone  316-327-8449. 

Change  of  address:  David  and  Helen  Eshle- 
man  from  Elyria,  Ohio,  to  214  Reading  Ave., 
Port  Charlotte,  FL  33952.  Robert  D.  Yoder  from 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  764  Columbia  St., 
Leetonia,  OH  44431. 


New  members 


Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Tracey  Emswiler  and 
Justin  Booth. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald’’  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Dryden-Stuckey.  James  Dryden,  Peoria,  El., 
Grace  cong.,  and  Angela  Stuckey,  Morton,  111., 
Trinity  cong.,  by  Jeffrey  Dryden,  May  26. 

Friesen-Laubach.  Brian  Friesen,  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  Methacton  cong.,  and  Beth  Laubach, 
Bedminster,  Pa.,  Deep  Run  West  cong.,  by  Kirk 
Hanger  and  Craig  Maven,  May  19. 

Garber-Johnson.  Kipp  Alison  Garber,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Hilltop  cong.,  and  Peggy  Louise 
Johnson,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Good  Shepherd  cong., 
by  Melvin  Graber,  May  12. 

Kiser-Dunacusky.  Todd  Kiser,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Rockhill  cong.,  and  Kimberly  Dunacusky, 
Grace  Bible  Church,  by  Richard  Stianson  and 
Russell  Detweiler,  May  19. 

Lee-Shirk.  David  Lee,  Williamsburg  cong., 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  Jacalyn  Shirk,  Hopewell 
Christian  Fellowship,  Paoli,  Pa.,  by  Norman 
Kauffman,  May  19. 

Miller-Woodridge.  Lyle  Dean  Miller,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Lora 
Linette  Woodridge,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  by  Orie 
Wenger,  June  2. 

Skinner-Dintaman.  Gregg  Skinner,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  and  Lisa  Dintaman, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  North  Goshen  cong.,  by  Harvey 
Chupp,  June  9. 

Teater-Bohlen.  Troy  Teater,  Peoria,  111.,  and 
Linda  Bohlen,  Morton,  111.,  both  of  Trinity  cong., 
by  Mike  Schneider,  May  19. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Dyck,  Thomas  and  Regina  (Nebel),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  second  child,  first  son,  Connor  Thomas, 
June  2. 

Fisher,  Jerome  and  Beth  (Weber),  Guernsey, 
Sask.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rochelle 
Beth,  Feb.  26. 

Gingerich,  Rick  and  Marg  (V ermunt),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Steven  Francis, 
May  23. 

Gingerich,  Wayne  and  Anita  (Kaufman),  Zu- 
rich, Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Darcy  Grant, 
May  17. 

Graber-Detweiler,  Wayne  and  Sue,  Nash- 
ville, Term.,  first  child,  Rachel  Joy,  May  24. 

Graybill,  Keith  and  Janet  (Saner),  McAlister- 
ville,  Pa.,  third  son,  Erich  James,  May  31. 
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Handevidt,  Michael  and  Anita  (Hartzler), 
Jackson,  Minn.,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew 
Charles,  Nov.  24. 

Hollinger,  Joe  and  Cheryl  (Sell),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  son,  Jordan  Alex,  May  27. 

Hunsberger,  David  and  Tina  (Auker), 
Mifflintown,  Pa.,  third  son,  Isaac  Hans,  May  23. 

Knepp,  Richard  and  Barbara  (Wonder), 
Montgomery,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Logan 
Dale,  June  6. 

Oyer,  Stan  and  Jane  (Koch),  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  third  son,  Jeffrey  Daniel,  May  29. 

Pritzger,  Ed  and  Shirley  (Andrews),  Morton, 
Dl.,  third  son,  Nathan  Jacob,  Apr.  7. 

Raber,  Fritz  and  Diane  (Steiner),  Dundee, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Aaron  Andrew,  May  29. 

Reader,  Roger  and  Janine  (Bohlen),  East 
Peoria,  111.,  second  son,  Joel  Sheridan,  Apr.  29. 

Reimer,  Lloyd  and  Michelle,  Protection, 
Kan.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Cindy  Michelle, 
May  25. 

Sacra,  David  and  Julie  (Lehman),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Kathryn  Renee,  May  9. 

Springer,  Greg  and  Lee  (Petrie),  Urbana,  111., 
third  son.  Miles  Valentine  (by  adoption),  Apr. 
17. 

Stroud,  Robert  and  Tamara  (Martin),  Minier, 
111.,  first  child,  Colt  William,  May  24. 

Thompson,  Rick  and  Rebecca  (Garber),  Jack- 
son,  Minn.,  first  child,  Nicholas  Scott,  Sept.  22. 

Yoder,  Shaun  and  Kristyn  (Van  Note), 
Wellman,  Iowa,  first  child,  Alyssa  Lenea,  June 
3. 

Yoder,  Steve  and  Goldie  (Nussbaum),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Krystal  Marie,  May  31. 


Obituaries 


Allemang,  Christene  Hodgins,  daughter  of 
L.  George  and  Evelyn  C.  (Bricker),  was  born  at 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  Oct.  17,  1940;  died  at  Kitche- 
ner-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Hospital,  June  3, 1990;  aged 
49.  She  was  married  to  Vernon  Allemang,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Peter  and 
Stephen),  one  sister  (Georgia  Knell),  and  one 
brother  (Robert  Hodgins).  She  was  a member  of 
First  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  June  6,  in  charge  of  Brice  Balmer 
and  Ann  Weber  Becker;  interment  in  First  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Bast,  Emmanuel,  was  bom  June  25,  1916; 
died  at  Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Hospital, 
June  4,  1990;  aged  73.  He  was  married  to  Rita 
Janelle,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Norman,  Robert,  and  Frank),  2 daughters  (Ruth 
Ann  Babcock  and  Shirley  Wynes),  14  grandchil- 
dren, and  2 sisters  (Emma  Bender  and  Lydia 
Walsh).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Earl)  and  2 brothers  (Elmer  and  Norman).  He 
was  a member  of  First  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Schreiter-Sandrock 
Funeral  home  on  June  8,  in  charge  of  Brice 
Balmer;  interment  in  First  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Beachy,  David  M.,  son  of  Solomon  S.  and 
Susie  (Miller)  Beachy,  was  born  in  Midland,  Va., 
Apr.  25,  1897;  died  at  Mennonite  Friendship 
Manor,  South  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  May  29,  1990; 
aged  93.  On  Apr.  15,  1920,  he  was  married  to 
Susie  Bontrager,  who  died  Jan.  19,  1989.  Surviv- 
ing are  3 sons  (Vernon,  Alvin,  and  Dave),  2 
daughters  (Mary  Ellen  Diener  and  Nina  Lee 
Reber),  18  grandchildren,  24  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  brother  (Joel).  He  was  a member 
of  Yoder  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  June  1,  in  charge  of  Don 
Patterson,  Calvin  King,  and  Dan  Kauffman; 
interment  in  Yoder  Mennonite  Church  Ceme- 
tery. 

Dillon,  Nettie  Lucille  Wittrig,  daughter  of 
Edward  and  Alma  (Birky)  Wittrig,  was  bom  at 


Beemer,  Neb.,  Mar.  17,  1919;  died  at  Albany, 
Ore.,  June  2,  1990;  aged  72.  Surviving  are  2 
brothers  (Wes  and  Russell)  and  2 sisters  (Faye 
Dykast  and  Marjorie  Schantz).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 brothers  (Orvin  and  Ray). 
She  was  a member  of  Albany  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  4,  in  charge  of  John  Willems  and  Ed 
Springer;  interment  in  Fairview  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Fry,  Chris  A.,  son  of  Amos  J.  and  Sarah  Ann 
(Yoder)  Fry,  was  born  in  Haven,  Kan.,  Oct.  9, 
1909;  died  at  Mesa,  Ariz.,  Apr.  29,  1990;  aged  80. 
On  Mar.  1,  1980,  he  was  married  to  Annela 
Vining,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Alvin,  Elmer,  and  Fay),  2 daughters  (Mary 
Chapin  and  La  Fern  Wright),  one  stepson  (Wil- 
liam Sturges),  3 stepdaughters  (Shirley  Olson, 
Sharon  Jones,  and  Sheryl  Dannelley),  10  grand- 
children, 12  great-grandchildren,  4 brothers 
(Joe,  Enos,  Alvin,  and  Floyd),  and  2 sisters 
(Barbara  Fry  and  Mattie  Huntsinger).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Yoder  Mennonite  Church 
on  May  4,  in  charge  of  Don  Patterson;  interment 
in  Yoder  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Leed,  Ada  M.,  was  bom  June  15,  1893;  died 
June  3,  1990;  aged  96.  She  was  married  to  Jacob 
M.  Leed,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  Lititz  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  7,  in  charge 
of  J.  Clair  Hollinger  and  Donald  W.  Good; 
interment  in  Hess  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Cora  Lehman,  daughter  of  Reuben 
and  Anna  (Hofstetter)  Lehman,  was  bom  at 
Dalton,  Ohio,  Apr.  1,  1909;  died  at  Brenn-Field 
Nursing  Center,  Orrville,  Ohio,  June  4,  1990; 
aged  81.  On  June  8,  1939,  she  was  married  to 
Harvey  D.  Miller,  who  died  Nov.  4,  1957.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 sisters  (Esther  Lehman  and  Frieda), 
one  brother  (Calvin),  one  half  sister  (Anna  Marie 
Lehman),  and  2 half  brothers  (Ellis  and  Lloyd). 
She  was  a charter  member  of  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  7,  in  charge  of  Bill  Detweiler  and  Melvin 
Nussbaum;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Roggie,  Merlin  F.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Katie 
(Schrag)  Roggie,  was  bom  in  Croghan,  N.Y.,  May 
7,  1941;  died  of  cancer  at  Lewis  County  (N.Y.) 
General  Hospital,  Apr.  29, 1990;  aged  48.  On  May 
29,  1966,  he  was  married  to  Doris  Nafziger,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  his  mother,  3 sisters 
(Beulah  Roggie,  Ada  Zehr,  and  Norma  Kennell), 
and  one  brother  (Elton).  He  was  a member  of 
Croghan  Conservative  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  2,  in 
charge  of  Milford  Lyndaker,  Julius  Moser,  and 
Richard  Zehr;  interment  in  Croghan  Church 
Cemetery. 

Roth,  Chris  L.,  son  of  John  P.  and  Mary 
(Stauffer)  Roth,  was  born  in  Milford,  Neb.,  Sept. 
15,  1902;  died  at  Seward,  Neb.,  June  4,  1990; 
aged  87.  On  Feb.  3, 1926,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Roth,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Earl),  5 daughters  (Bemiece  Beckler,  Shirley 
Miller,  Grace  Grieser,  Eunice  Oswald,  and  Vada 
Roth),  31  grandchildren,  and  49  great-grandchil- 
dren. He  was  a member  of  East  Fairview  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  June  7,  in  charge  of  Bill  Saltzman  and  Lloyd 
Gingerich;  interment  in  East  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Sape,  Michael  E.,  son  of  Michael  and  Mary 
(Warner)  Sape,  was  bom  in  Windber,  Pa.,  July 
7,  1907;  died  at  Doctors  Hospital,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
May  30,  1990;  aged  82.  On  Aug.  8,  1936,  he  was 
married  to  Dorothy  Marie  Block,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Ronald,  Larry,  and 
Gaylen),  2 daughters  (Janice  Frey  and  Kathleen 
Bruckman),  13  grandchildren,  5 great-grandchil- 
dren, 3 stepgrandchildren,  7 step-great-grand- 
children,  4 brothers  (Glen,  Delmar,  Olin,  and 
John  Dale  Gunden),  and  4 sisters  (Gladys 
Heberbrand,  Iva  Swartz endruber,  Mary  Ging- 
rich, and  Lola  King).  He  was  preceded  in  death 


by  one  son  (Michael),  one  grandchild,  and  2 
sisters.  He  was  a member  of  Pigeon  River 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  3,  in  charge  of  Luke  Yoder  and 
Darrell  Jantzi;  interment  in  Pigeon  River  Church 
Cemetery. 

Schmucker,  Robert  J.,  son  of  John  and 
Anna  (Hershberger)  Schmucker,  was  born  at 
Batavia,  N.Y.,  Nov.  18,  1921;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Canton,  Ohio,  May  30,  1990;  aged  68. 
On  June  2,  1948,  he  was  married  to  Betty  Miller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  were  4 sons  (Robert 
L.,  John  W.,  Donald  D.,  and  Ronald  R. 
Schmucker),  4 daughters  (Anna  Marie  Oliver, 
Maggie  Pendleton,  Deborah  Nichols,  and  Rose 
Schmucker),  7 grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
child, and  one  sister  (Mary  Lichty).  He  was  a 
member  of  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  2,  in  charge 
of  Paul  and  Grace  Brunner;  interment  in  Sunset 
Hills  Memory  Gardens,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Shearer,  Doris  Marie  Trimmer,  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Cora  (Crossen)  Trimmer,  was 
bom  in  Decatur,  111.,  Feb.  28,  1903;  died  at 
Worthington  (Minn.)  Regional  Hospital,  Mar.  10, 
1990;  aged  87.  On  July  18,  1923,  she  was  married 
to  Russell  Shearer,  who  died  in  September  1974. 
Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Leola,  Rozetta,  Jean, 
and  Carole),  3 sons  (Charles,  Lyle,  and  Verlon), 
24  grandchildren,  28  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Mildred  Johnson  and  Olivia  Anderson). 
She  was  a member  of  Hilltop  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  14,  in 
charge  of  Melvin  Graber;  interment  in  Sunset 
Memorial  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Mervin  A.,  was  bom  at  Manson,  Iowa, 
Jan.  8,  1921;  died  at  Elkhart  (Ind.)  General 
Hospital,  May  12,  1990;  aged  69.  On  July  30, 
1949,  he  was  married  to  Phoebe  M.  Hollopeter, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Joanne,  Judy,  and  Anita),  2 sons  (David  S.  and 
Jonathan  R.),  and  3 brothers  (Lloyd,  Paul,  and 
Milford).  A sister  (Wilma  Beachy)  preceded  him 
in  death. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Vincent  K. 
Garges  in  the  June  5 issue,  it  should  have  stated 
that  2 sons  (Henry  W.  and  Paul  W.)  survive.  An 
infant  son  preceded  him  in  death. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
July  5-7 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  assembly,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  July 
5-8 

Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  13-14 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
July  18-19 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 

Celebration  of  Conscience  Conference,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Aug.  3-5 
Hispanic  Convention  assembly,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Aug.  8-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  9-10 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Ohio,  Aug.  9-12 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  10-11 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  assembly,  Hampton,  Va., 
Aug.  10-12 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  Aug.  10-12 

Empowered  Ministries  annual  meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Beemer,  Neb.,  Aug. 
17-19 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Cove  Valley,  Pa.,  Aug.  18 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 

Religious  conviction  seen  as  essential 
to  environmental  movement 

The  environmental  movement,  in  order 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations, needs  an  infusion  of  the  kind  of 
commitment  that  comes  from  communities 
of  faith,  said  a series  of  well-known  envi- 
ronmental activists  at  a recent  conference 
in  Washington,  D.C.  “We  must  go  beyond 
compulsion,  laws,  and  incentives,”  said 
William  Reilly,  head  of  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  “We  must  en- 
gage the  heart,  which  is  not  reached  by 
appeals  to  law  or  science.”  But  inviting 
religious  believers  to  become  involved, 
warned  one  participant,  might  force  activ- 
ists to  look  at  a range  of  social  justice 
issues  and  other  matters  that  are  not  nor- 
mally the  concerns  of  government  and 
private  environmental  agencies. 


Court  says  payments  to  missionary  kin 
not  tax  deductible 

Parents  who  directly  support  their  mis- 
sionary children  may  not  deduct  that 
money  as  a charitable  contribution,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled.  In  a unan- 
imous opinion,  the  high  court  held  such 
contributions  are  not  “for  the  use  of  the 
church”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  case  before  the  court 
involved  a Mormon  couple,  Harold  and 
Enid  Davis,  who  provided  financial  sup- 
port for  two  of  their  sons  who  were  selected 
as  missionaries  by  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints.  The  couple 
claimed  they  made  their  contributions  “for 
the  use  of  the  church”  and  therefore  should 
be  allowed  to  deduct  them  on  their  tax 
returns. 


Bush  declines  invitation  to  address 
Southern  Baptists  after  objections 

U.S.  President  George  Bush  declined  an 
invitation  to  address  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention’s  annual  meeting  in  New  Or- 
leans after  learning  that  both  conservatives 
and  moderates  objected  to  the  plan,  ac- 
cording to  the  White  House  aides  who 
proposed  the  invitation.  “We  have  the 
dubious  distinction  of  making  everybody 
mad,”  said  Doug  Wead,  the  president’s 
liaison  with  religious  groups. 

Some  moderates  objected  to  the  plan  to 
have  Bush  speak  when  it  appeared  that  his 
address  would  be  scheduled  before  the 
election  of  a new  Southern  Baptist  presi- 
dent. Daniel  Vestal  of  Atlanta,  the  moder- 
ate candidate  for  president,  said  a speech 
from  Bush  before  the  election  would  have 
“been  unfortunate”  and  “intruded  into  the 


politics  of  the  convention.” 

In  contrast,  some  conservatives  objected 
to  the  invitation  because  they  were  upset 
that  the  White  House  had  invited  gay- 
rights  activists  to  the  April  ceremony  in 
which  the  president  signed  a national  “hate 
crimes”  bill.  Incumbent  Southern  Baptist 
president  Jerry  Vines  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
had  advised  the  White  House  “that  some 
conservatives  might  raise  the  homosexual 
issue.”  Paige  Patterson  of  Dallas,  a prom- 
inent fundamentalist  in  the  denomination, 
said  he  believes  Bush  has  not  carried 
through  on  his  promise  to  uphold  “the 
traditional  American  family.” 


Public  stadium  used  for  Christian 
event  for  first  time  in  Thailand 

A public  stadium  was  used  for  a Chris- 
tian event  for  the  first  time  in  Thailand 
recently  for  Luis  Palau’s  four-day  Bangkok 
’90  evangelistic  campaign.  Also  for  the  first 
time,  all  three  major  groups  of  Protestant 
churches  joined  hands  in  outreach:  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Thailand,  the  Evan- 
gelical Fellowship  of  Thailand,  and  the 
Association  of  Baptist  Churches  in  Thai- 
land. Nearly  2,000  decisions  for  Christ  were 
recorded,  about  half  of  them  first-time 
professions  of  faith.  Many  inquirers  came 
from  a Buddhist  background.  (An  esti- 
mated 95  percent  of  Thailand’s  55  million 
people  are  nominally  Buddhist.)  Mission 
sources  estimate  Thailand’s  entire  Chris- 
tian community  numbers  about  100,000, 
representing  a growth  of  600  percent  over 
the  past  14  years. 


Methodist  bishops  asked  to  discuss 
same-sex  union  ceremonies 

An  organization  representing  U.S. 
United  Methodist  congregations  that  have 
formally  opened  their  doors  to  homosexu- 
als is  calling  for  dialogue  with  the  church’s 
bishops  on  the  issue  of  same-sex  mar- 
riages. The  call  by  the  Reconciling  Congre- 
gation Program,  which  currently  includes 
44  of  the  church’s  approximately  37,000 
congregations,  comes  in  the  wake  of  a 
confrontation  between  the  church’s  bishop 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  and  a local 
congregation  that  had  planned  to  celebrate 
the  union  of  a lesbian  couple. 

Dumbarton  United  Methodist  Church 
had  adopted  a policy  of  affirming  the 
blessing  of  same-sex  unions  and  planned 
to  put  the  policy  into  practice.  But  when 
news  of  the  planned  ceremony  was  made 
public,  Bishop  Joseph  Yeakel  met  with  the 
congregation  and  pressured  it  into  cancel- 
ing plans  to  hold  the  ceremony  on  grounds 
that  it  would  violate  church  law.  Kim 
Smith,  chairperson  of  the  Reconciling  Con- 
gregation Program,  called  for  “dialogue 


with  Bishop  Yeakel  and  other  United 
Methodist  bishops  concerning  this  impor- 
tant ministry  in  which  many  congregations 
are  involved.” 

Denominational  officials  generally  ac- 
knowledge that  same-sex  union  ceremo- 
nies have  been  held  in  other  United  Meth- 
odist churches  around  the  country.  How- 
ever, because  those  ceremonies  have  been 
performed  quietly  and  “behind  the 
scenes,”  statistics  are  not  readily  available. 

Weakland,  criticizing  pro-lifers, 
urges  more  listening  on  abortion 

Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Rembert 
Weakland  of  Milwaukee,  bucking  the  trend 
toward  increasing  confrontation  in  fighting 
legalized  abortion,  has  issued  a statement 
that  criticizes  many  in  the  pro-life  move- 
ment as  narrow  and  lacking  compassion 
and  urges  the  church  to  spend  more  time 
listening  to  the  concerns  of  women  about 
the  root  causes  of  abortion.  The  21-page 
statement  is  the  archbishop’s  response  to 
a series  of  six  “listening  sessions”  held  with 
women  around  the  Milwaukee  Archdiocese 
earlier  this  year.  The  sessions  were  the 
fulfillment  of  a promise  he  made  last  No- 
vember when  the  U.S.  bishops  agreed  to 
make  the  abortion  issue  a top  priority.  At 
the  time,  Weakland,  long  a spokesperson 
for  women’s  concerns,  promised  to  go  back 
to  his  archdiocese  and  consult  women  on 
the  matter. 


National  Council  joins  criticism  of 
Columbus  anniversary  celebration 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  has 
joined  a growing  body  of  religious  organi- 
zations calling  on  Americans  to  view  the 
500th  anniversary  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus’ arrival  in  the  New  World  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge  the  exploitation  of 
people  and  land  that  accompanied  the 
explorer’s  landing  in  1492.  Meeting  re- 
cently in  Pittsburgh,  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  32-denomination  ecumenical  organi- 
zation approved  a resolution  that  says 
“invasion,  genocide,  slavery,  ‘ecocide,’  and 
exploitation  of  the  wealth  of  the  land” 
followed  Columbus’  arrival,  calling  into 
question  the  propriety  of  celebrations 
being  planned  for  1992. 

The  resolution,  which  declares  1992  as  a 
year  for  “reflection  and  repentance,”  ac- 
knowledges, “The  church,  with  few  excep- 
tions, accompanied  and  legitimized  this 
conquest  and  exploitation.  Theological  jus- 
tifications for  destroying  native  religious 
beliefs  while  forcing  conversion  to  Euro- 
pean forms  of  Christianity  demanded  a 
submission  from  the  newly  converted  that 
facilitated  their  total  conquest  and  exploi- 
tation.” 
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Christian  education 


Our  CONGREGATION  suspended  Sunday 
school  for  the  summer.  The  first  Sunday  in  June 
we  discovered  that  there  would  be  an  extended 
and  integrated  worship  service,  closing  half  an 
hour  earlier  than  the  2 1/4  hours  usually  devoted 
to  our  morning  church  activity. 

The  program  was  well  planned  (it  must  have 
taken  hours  behind  the  scenes),  and  people  en- 
tered into  it  with  a will.  I assume  that  the 
change  was  made  to  give  teachers  a break  and 
everyone  a change  of  pace,  with  the  hope  that 
by  fall  we  will  be  ready  to  enter  again  into  a 
more  disciplined  program.  It  is  probably  a good 
thing,  but  I find  it  ironic  that,  whereas  a century 
ago,  Sunday  school  might  close  down  in  the  win- 
ter for  lack  of  adequate  transportation  and  heat- 
ing, now  it  closes  during  the  summer  for  lack  of 
will.  And,  should  we  say,  overadequate  transpor- 
tation, making  attendance  schedules  erratic. 

A recent  study  of  relative  maturity  of  faith  sup- 
ported again  the  importance  of  Christian  educa- 
tion and  the  failure,  in  many  cases,  to  make  full 
use  of  this  resource.  A survey  of  11,122  people 
from  six  denominations  found  a widespread  lack 
of  maturity  in  Christian  faith.  The  study  was 
done  by  the  Search  Institute  in  Minneapolis, 
and  the  results  are  reported  in  The  Christian 
Century  (May  9). 

The  bad  news  is  that  “only  a minority  of  Prot- 
estant adults  evidence  the  kind  of  integrated,  vi- 
brant, and  life-encompassing  faith  congregations 
seek  to  develop.  For  most  adults,  faith  is  unde- 
veloped.” 

The  good  news  is  that  several  factors  which  en- 
courage the  development  of  mature  faith  came 
out  in  the  study.  First  in  the  list  of  these  is  the 
practice  of  faith  in  the  family.  “The  greatest  im- 
pact on  a person’s  faith  occurs  when  families  par- 
ticipate in  devotions  together,  parents  talk  about 
their  faith  to  their  children,  and  the  family  does 
service  projects  together.”  As  for  congregations, 
a Christian  education  program  leads  all  the  rest. 
The  study  found  six  important  congregational 
factors,  but  Christian  education  was  far  ahead  of 
any  of  the  others.  The  Christian  education  pro- 
gram envisioned  here  includes  not  only  Sunday 
school,  but  also  Bible  studies,  adult  forums,  fam- 
ily events,  music  and  drama  programs,  and  new- 
member  classes. 


So  there  it  is.  As  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, “A  wide  door  for  effective  work  has  opened 
. . . and  there  are  many  adversaries”  (1  Cor. 

16:9).  What  adversaries  stand  in  the  way  of  an  ef- 
fective Christian  education  program? 

Basic  is  the  overenrichment  of  life.  The  tempo 
of  life  has  increased  in  the  last  30  years.  You 
can  read  it  in  the  traffic  on  our  streets  and  high- 
ways. Burning  gasoline  has  replaced  burning  in- 
cense as  the  sacrificial  offering  of  our  time.  This 
greater  investment  in  activity  has  made  life 
more  cluttered  and  may  make  it  harder  to  find 
time  and  energy  for  a vigorous  Christian  educa- 
tion program. 

Yet  the  research  tells  us  that  after  religious 
practice  in  the  home,  congregational  Christian 
education  is  the  most  efficacious  developer  of 
mature  faith.  Other  significant  activities  are  not 
even  close:  helping  people  in  need,  being  warm 
and  friendly,  caring  for  one  another,  a quality 
worship  service,  encouraging  questions. 

Each  generation  of  Christians  must  face  its 
own  set  of  circumstances.  One  hundred  years 
ago  it  was  the  problem  of  getting  to  the  church. 
Today  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  problem  of 
keeping  ourselves  there. 

Mennonite  Christian  educators  have  devel- 
oped a theory  to  guide  their  curriculum  plan- 
ning. It  is  called  “reciprocal  relationships  within 
the  congregation.”  It  is  shown  by  a three-petaled 
diagram  which  includes  worship,  mission,  and 
community.  The  center  where  these  three  over- 
lap is  called  “discipling.”  “Intentional  teaching  is 
part  of  the  discipling  process,”  according  to  an 
interpretation  of  the  diagram  in  a recent  report 
to  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries. 

The  three  petals  of  the  diagram  suggest  that 
all  activities  of  the  church  have  influence  on  per- 
sons. But  the  concentration  of  the  overlap  in  the 
center  points  to  the  importance  of  Christian  edu- 
cation as  reported  by  the  survey  quoted  above. 

A key,  I think,  is  intentionality.  Much  is 
caught,  as  the  reference  to  experiences  at  home 
testifies.  But  there  is  specific  need  for  an  inten- 
tional program  where  teachers  and  the  taught 
spend  time  together,  considering  the  great  is- 
sues of  life  and  destiny.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  this. — Daniel  Hertzler 


Keeping 
church 
and  state 
separate 


by  J.  Denny  Weaver 


I^/ECENTLY  I ASKED  a Mennonite  from  Zaire 
what  kind  of  opinions  people  in  Zaire  had  about 
United  States  foreign  policy  under  George  Bush. 
His  reply  went  something  like  this:  “As  Chris- 
tians, we  are  supposed  to  be  more  concerned 
about  the  affairs  of  the  church  than  the  affairs 


of  the  state.”  In  his  mind,  church  and  state  are 
two  quite  distinct  domains. 

While  we  do  need  to  know  what  is  happening 
in  the  world  around  us,  that  response  poses  very 
clearly  the  issue  of  our  ultimate  loyalty  as  we 
ask  what  it  means  to  live  faithfully  as  Mennonite 
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Declaring  strict  separation  of  church  and  state 
does  not  solve  all  problems. 


Christians  on  the  verge  of  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury. It  may  be  that  North  American  Mennonites 
need  to  heed  a voice  from  Africa,  rather  than  as- 
suming that  we  have  resolved  the  old  issue  of 
the  relationship  between  church  and  state. 

At  one  level,  the  problem  has  been  solved  for 
North  American  Mennonites.  The  separation  of 
church  and  state,  which  we  profess,  is  also  en- 
shrined in  the  U.S.  Constitution.  While  Canada 
accepts  the  idea  of  an  officially  multicultural  so- 
ciety, it  too  rejects  the  idea  of  a state  religion. 

Some  ambiguity.  Declaring  strict  separation 
of  church  and  state,  however,  does  not  solve  all 
problems.  Some  ambiguity  exists.  Some  persons 
question  the  advisability  of  too  strict  a separa- 
tion of  the  two.  The  argument  is  that  an  abso- 
lute separation  of  church  and  state  leaves  the 
state  without  any  basis  for  morality.  From  this 
perspective,  a little  religion  in  the  state  is  a 
good  thing.  It  should  appear  as  a minimum,  the 
argument  goes,  in  such  forms  as  prayer  in  public 
schools  or  a national  day  of  prayer  or  perhaps 
church  membership  by  political  candidates. 

If  one  adopts  this  argument,  then  the  focus  of 
the  discussion  revolves  around  finding  the 
amount  of  religion  necessary  to  ensure  morality 
while  stopping  short  of  requiring  religious  faith 
for  everyone. 

A measure  of  the  ambiguity  about  the  proper 
location  of  the  line  between  church  and  state  ap- 
pears in  another  way  in  some  recent  court  cases. 
One  current  case  concerns  a couple  whose  son 
died  when  they  refused  medical  treatment  for 
him.  Rather  than  conform  to  conventional  wis- 
dom and  legal  constraint,  they  followed  the 
teaching  of  their  church  that  healing  comes 
through  prayer. 

Where  is  the  line  between  the  parents’  right  to 

J.  Denny  Weaver,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  is  a religion  professor  at 
Bluffton  College  and  the  author  of  Becoming  Anabaptist 
(Herald  Press,  1987). 


practice  their  religious  faith  without  government 
interference  and  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect 
its  helpless  citizens?  Are  the  parents  guilty  of 
child  neglect,  as  the  state’s  prosecution  claims? 
Or  are  they  simply  accepting  death  as  the  cost 
of  confessing  a religious  belief  different  from  the 
norm?  This  was  a cost  which  Anabaptist  and 
Mennonite  martyrs  also  paid,  albeit  for  different 
reasons. 

Another  recent  case  concerns  the  right  of  Na- 
tive Americans  to  use  a substance  banned  by 
American  law — the  drug,  peyote — in  their  reli- 
gious rituals.  Does  the  state’s  legitimate  concern 
to  control  drugs  and  substance  abuse  take  prece- 
dence over  the  Native  Americans’  religious  use 
of  peyote,  which  predates  the  U.S.  Constitution? 
We  could  consider  other  difficult  and  complex 
cases:  a religious  defense  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion, Christmas  decorations  in  public  places,  tax- 
ation of  money  earned  from  church-owned 
businesses. 

Challenge  to  Mennonites.  However,  these 
cases  do  not  pose  the  most  fundamental  chal- 
lenge to  Mennonites’  understanding  of  the  princi- 
ple. At  the  most  basic  level,  the  issue  concerns 
that  which  we  allow  to  shape  our  individual  and 
social  values.  It  is  a matter  of  how  we  express 
our  obedience  to  Christ. 

In  the  modern  world,  the  nation  and  its  govern- 
ment represent  the  social  order  in  which  we  live. 
The  temptation  for  Mennonites  is  to  allow  that 
social  order  to  define  reality:  to  define  what  is 
real,  important,  necessary,  or  valid. 

A question  that  gets  at  the  distinction  I want 
to  make  is  this:  Is  the  church  called  to  be  differ- 
ent from  or  distinct  in  the  social  order?  At  first 
glance,  the  answer  seems  obvious.  Yes,  the 
church  is  distinguishable  from  the  social  order. 
Clearly,  the  church  whose  head  is  Christ  should 
pose  a contrast  to  the  structures  which  do  not 
confess  Jesus  as  Lord.  Certain  political  contexts 
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The  calling  of  the  church  to  be  the  church  is  easily  forgotten 
when  the  state  either  ignores  it  or  is  even  friendly  to  it. 


make  the  answer  obvious.  The  church  was  differ- 
ent from  the  social  order  from  the  first  century 
until  Christianity  was  adopted  as  the  official  reli- 
gion of  the  Roman  Empire,  beginning  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  rejection  of  the  established 
church  by  the  Anabaptist  movement  posed  once 
again  the  idea  of  the  church  as  an  alternative  to 
the  social  order. 

Until  the  revolutions  of  the  last  few  months, 
the  church  was  obviously  different  from  the  dom- 
inant form  of  government  in  the  East  European 
social  order.  The  church  and  Christian  faith 
were  either  discouraged  or  illegal.  Public  confes- 
sion of  Christian  faith  carried  a willingness  to 
face  a certain  personal  risk.  The  church  posed 
an  alternative  to  government  and  social  order. 

But  when  the  church  no  longer  lives  within  a 
hostile  social  order,  there  is  frequently  a tempta- 
tion to  forget  that  the  calling  of  the  church  is  to 
offer  an  alternative  to  the  world.  When  the  state 
no  longer  opposes  the  church,  it  is  easy  for  the 
church  to  forget  that  church  and  state  are  still 
two  different  entities.  The  calling  of  the  church 
to  be  the  church  is  easily  forgotten  when  the 
state  and  its  government  either  ignore  the 
church  or  are  even  friendly  to  it.  This  happened 
in  the  Roman  Empire  after  the  legalization  of 
Christianity.  It  is  the  case  in  Western  Europe 
and  North  America  today.  It  is  becoming  the 
case  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Temptation  for  church.  Generally  speaking, 
the  business  of  the  state  is  politics,  and  politics 
is  one  of  the  primary  definers  of  reality — the  im- 
portant, the  necessary — in  the  social  order.  In 
the  tolerant  society  of  North  America,  the 
church  confronts  the  temptation  to  forget  its  call- 
ing to  be  the  church  at  the  point  that  it  accepts 
the  society’s  assumption  that  politics  is  where 
the  action  really  is.  In  terms  of  society  at  large, 
politics  is  talked  about  as  “public  service.” 

People  go  into  politics  to  serve  their  communi- 
ties and  their  nation.  People  may  enter  the  politi- 
cal arena  for  very  noble  reasons — to  push 
legislation  for  the  homeless,  to  procure  better  ed- 
ucation for  children,  to  reorient  government 
spending  away  from  the  Pentagon,  to  fight  for 
civil  rights,  and  a host  of  other  worthy  causes. 
The  perception  exists  that  if  one  really  wants  to 
do  something  about  one  of  those  moral  or  jus- 
tice issues,  one  will  (and  must)  do  it  through  the 
political  system. 


However,  to  accept  that  perception  puts  one 
close  to  accepting  the  underlying  belief  that  gov- 
ernment and  politics  are  the  final  arbiter  of 
truth  and  justice,  of  reality.  And,  if  Christians 
must  join  the  politics  of  the  social  order  in  order 
to  really  do  something  about  those  issues,  then 
they  have  in  fact  decided  that  state  politics  is 
more  important  than  the  church  as  the  expres- 
sion of  Christian  social  concern.  If  that  is  the 
case,  the  state  is  being  allowed  to  do  the 
church’s  business — and  the  church  has  become  a 
supporter  of  rather  than  an  alternative  to  the 
state  and  the  social  order. 

Let’s  regress.  Is  making  oneself  a part  of  gov- 
ernment truly  the  best  way  to  really  do  some- 
thing about  any  of  those  problems?  For  one 
thing,  being  a part  of  the  government  makes  one 
a part  of  an  inefficient  bureaucracy.  And  it  re- 
quires adopting  the  frame  of  reference  of  govern- 
ment— rather  than  of  the  church — in  order  to 
get  elected  and  to  stay  elected.  Being  part  of 
the  government  forces  one  to  adopt  the  frame  of 
reference  of  the  government.  Societal  and  gov- 
ernmental norms  become  the  measure  for  defin- 
ing success  and  establishing  priorities. 

“Compromise”  is  the  word  often  used  here — 
compromise  some  dimension  of  religious  commit- 
ment in  order  to  accomplish  some  good  in  the 
civil,  political  arena.  The  assumption  is  that  with- 
out compromise,  no  good  at  all  would  be  accom- 
plished. Thus  compromising — surrendering — 
something  of  religious  commitment  is  worthwhile 
because  of  the  good  accomplished.  To  operate 
in  this  framework,  however,  is  to  operate  within 
the  assumptions  of  the  social  order  and  the 
state  rather  than  of  the  church  and  Christian 
faith. 

Compromise  necessary?  Is  such  compro- 
mise necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  the  good 
in  the  social  order?  Does  it  really  accomplish 
anything  that  could  not  be  accomplished  more  ef- 
ficiently elsewhere?  For  example,  if  one  is  con- 
cerned about  the  homeless,  instead  of  accepting 
the  compromises  necessary  to  stay  there,  why 
not  work  for  Habitat  for  Humanity?  Instead  of 
trying  to  get  elected  to  Congress  on  an  educa- 
tion ticket,  why  not  become  a fund-raiser  for  a 
Mennonite  college?  Rather  than  trying  to  work 
within  the  government  for  the  conversion  of  de- 
fense plants  into  civilian-oriented  factories,  why 
not  start  an  independent  consulting  firm  and  de- 
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RESPONSE  TO  WEAVER 


Our  primary  frame 
of  reference 

The  claim  that  our  ultimate  loyalty  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
timely  word  from  J.  Denny  Weaver.  I’ve  read  his  article  with  a 
positive  response,  with  the  awareness  that  solidarity  with  Jesus  calls 
us  to  be  pro-active  in  many  areas  for  the  ’90s — areas  such  as 
discipleship  as  lifestyle,  stewardship,  family  life,  sexual  wholeness, 
missions.  We  are  engaging  culture  wars  that  are  far  more  immediate 
to  many  of  us  than  the  relation  of  church  and  state. 

However,  with  further  thought,  this  issue  is  a source  of  the  culture 
wars,  a central  aspect  of  the  fidelity  of  faith,  and  a basic  arena  for 
the  working  out  of  the  ethic  of  discipleship.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  those  of  us  in  the  Anabaptist  tradition  need  to  rediscover  the 
meaning  of  being  vitally  involved  in  the  “redeemed  community”  amid 
a fallen  world.  Just  as  16-century  Anabaptists  saw  their  mission  as 
building  an  authentic  church  over  against  the  “fallen  church”  in  its 
identity  with  the  state  and  its  social  order,  so  we  need  to  see  ourselves 
as  over  against  fallen  social  orders  as  we  stand  even  imperfectly  within 
“the  perfection  of  Christ”  (Schleitheim  Confession). 

Weaver’s  illustrations  of  ambiguity  don’t  strike  me  as  equal.  I don’t 
see  as  comparable  decisions  that  responsible  adults  make  for 
themselves  as  thinking  Christians  with  decisions  a couple  made  that 
involved  another  life  (that  of  their  child)  in  the  limitation  of  medical 
treatment.  Perhaps  I am  a pragmatist,  but  I don’t  see  this  as 
ambiguity  as  much  as  a violation  of  another  person.  To  compare  this 
with  Anabaptist  martyrs  accepting  death  is  to  miss  the  fact  that  a 
martyr’s  choice  involved  his/her  own  life,  and  that  it  resulted  from 
being  true  to  Christ  in  a witness  of  ultimate  loyalty. 

However,  the  fact  that  I here  seek  to  interpret  this  issue  may  in 
itself  emphasize  Weaver’s  point  of  ambiguity.  What  I’m  really 
reaching  for  is  a hierarchy  of  values  that  doesn’t  equate  a major  issue 
such  as  racism  with  more  petty  issues  such  as  Christmas  decorations 
or  taxation  of  money  from  church-owned  businesses.  I would  not  feel 
called  to  give  my  life  for  the  latter  issues. 

My  concern  is  that  on  a major  issue  such  as  declaring  that  Jesus, 
not  Caesar,  is  Lord,  we  are  dealing  with  an  ultimate  issue.  I’d  rather 
not  make  major  battles  out  of  lesser  items  and  meanwhile  lose  the 
war.  I join  Weaver  in  calling  for  greater  clarity  on  the  meaning  in  the 
present  that  Jesus  is  Lord,  that  the  risen  Christ  does  rule  a kingdom 
from  God’s  right  hand — a kingdom  of  “righteousness,  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Rom.  14:17). 

The  more  clearly  we  affirm  the  church  as  our  primary  frame  of 
reference  the  more  we  make  clear  that  the  state  is  in  a secondary 
role.  We  are  called  as  a community  of  the  redeemed  to  give  visibility 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  our  secular  world.  With  Weaver,  I believe 
we  need  to  rediscover  that  the  state  business  of  politics  is  not  where 
the  greater  action  is  to  be  expressed. 

The  church  is  the  greater  potential  to  change  society.  The  greater 
expressions  of  truth,  justice,  and  love  should  be  found  in  the  church. 
As  such  in  society  we  are  the  “salt  of  the  earth”;  we  thereby  serve 
the  state  by  enriching  it.  But  let  us  not  wait  for  laws  to  exercise 
prayer,  let  us  not  wait  for  courts  to  teach  against  abortion,  and  let 
us  not  wait  for  school  boards  to  begin  our  emphasis  on  sex  education. 
It  is  for  us  to  be  pro-active,  to  share  the  gospel,  to  engage  our  times 
in  evangelism  and  mission,  to  declare  our  relation  with  the  people 
of  God  in  the  global  network  of  faith. 

We  are  indebted  to  Weaver  for  his  clarity  on  the  lordship  of  Christ, 
the  primary  role  of  the  church  in  society,  and  the  need  to  keep  the 
mission  of  the  church  distinct.  From  the  perspective  of  our  work  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  I must  add  that  his  clarity  helps  emphasize  that 
the  state  will  never  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God!  As  we  engage  the 
social  order  for  the  higher  calling  of  Christ  and  his  church,  we  will 
serendipitously  enrich  the  state. — Myron  Augsburger,  pastor  of 
Washington  (D.C.)  Community  Fellowship 


vise  strategies  to  show  defense  contractors  how 
to  convert  to  other  kinds  of  industry? 

The  way  these  questions  are  posed  in  itself 
uses  something  of  the  criteria  of  North  Ameri- 
can society — criteria  like  efficiency  and  efficacy. 
The  key  assumption,  however,  is  that  operating 
from  a church  orientation  begins  with  the  idea  of 
obedience  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  need  not  sur- 
render obedience  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  or  rel- 
evance. 

This  call  to  keep  the  church  distinct  from  the 
social  order  is  not  a call  to  withdraw  from  soci- 
ety. It  is  not  an  argument  that  the  church  does 
not  carry  responsibility  for  the  society  around  it. 
On  the  contrary.  This  call  to  keep  the  church  dis- 
tinct from  society  constitutes  the  foundation 
from  which  best  to  address  the  needs  that  the 
church  perceives.  From  this  foundation  Chris- 
tians will  work  at  those  needs  on  the  basis  of 
kingdom  principles  rather  than  of  principles  es- 
tablished by  the  social  order.  It  is  a call  which 
establishes  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ,  rather 
than  the  American  way,  as  the  arbiter  of  Chris- 
tian action.  It  is  a statement  of  faith  that  the  ulti- 
mate power  of  God  is  represented  in  the  world 
through  God’s  people — the  church — rather  than 
through  the  government. 

Different  foundations.  Keeping  the  church 
distinct  from  the  world  does  not  require  labeling 
any  involvement  by  Christians  in  the  political 
process  as  inherently  wrong.  At  the  local  level, 
where  people  participate  in  schools,  use  roads, 
receive  mail,  and  help  the  poor,  political  involve- 
ment may  have  a quite  different  connotation 
from  that  at  higher  levels  of  government.  How- 
ever, the  church-social  order  distinction  is  a re- 
minder that  criteria  for  evaluating  this 
involvement  begin  with  Jesus  Christ  and  not 
with  the  social  order. 

In  some  cases,  the  interests  or  concerns  of 
church  and  state  can  overlap  or  intersect.  For  ex- 
ample both  may  be  concerned  about  hunger  or 
homelessness.  However,  we  ought  not  allow  such 
intersections  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the 
church  and  state  represent  two  different  notions 
of  reality.  It  is  the  teachings  of  Jesus  lived  out 
by  the  church — and  not  governmental  approval — 
that  give  credibility  to  Christian  ethics.  In  a lib- 
eral democracy,  Congress  may  enact  legislation 
which  supports  positions  advocated  by  Chris- 
tians. That  does  not  change  the  fact  of  the  differ- 
ent foundations  of  church  and  the  social  order. 

When  changes  occur,  as  in  the  last  few  months 
in  Eastern  Europe,  we  ought  not  assume  that 
they  indicate  that  the  state  is  really  becoming 
more  like  the  church.  Even  when  it  is  benevo- 
lent to  its  citizens,  in  North  America,  the  state  is 
still  different  from  the  church.  By  focusing  on 
the  question,  “Is  the  church  called  to  be  differ- 
ent from  the  social  order?”  we  can  keep  that  dis- 
tinction in  mind.  For  Mennonites  to  exist  as  a 
faithful  church  on  the  edge  of  the  twenty-first 
century  requires  us  never  to  forget  it. 
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Books  for  Children 


Sara  and  Sam  Are  Back  to 
Solve  Another  Mystery 


Mystery  at  the  Spanish  Castle 

When  Sara  saw  a strange  light  in  a deserted  villa  on  the  island  across  the  bay,  she  was  curious.  At 
first  no  one  believed  her,  not  even  her  twin  and  fellow  mystery-solver,  Sam.  However,  they  and  thei 
friends  decided  to  explore  the  old  castle.  When  they  heard  a weird  cry  in  the  tower  room  and  saw  e 
ghost  on  the  stairs,  they  knew  there  is  a mystery  to  be  investigated. 

After  a three-year  break,  Ruth  Nulton  Moore  continues  her  popular  Sara  and  Sam  Series  with 
Mystery  at  the  Spanish  Castle.  Recommended  for  9-to- 13-year-olds. 

Paper,  $4.95,  in  Canada  $5.95 

Other  books  in  the  Sara  and  Sam  Series: 


,-vV 

MYSTERY  at  Tut 
SPANISH  CASTLE 

RUTH -NULTON:-  MOORE 


Mystery  of  the  Missing  Stallions 
Mystery  of  the  Secret  Code 
Mystery  of  the  Lost  Heirloom 

Paper,  $4.95  each,  in  Canada  $5.95  each 


Mystery  at  Camp  Ichthus 
Ghost  Town  Mystery 


New  author! 

Fear  Strikes  at  Midnight 

When  Doug  Cameron  shouts  at  his  best  friend,  Mark,  that  he  never  wants  to  see  him  again,  little 
does  he  know  how  close  to  the  truth  that  will  become.  A midnight  tornado  slashes  through  Doug’s 
neighborhood.  Mark  is  injured  and  his  house  is  destroyed.  Doug  blames  himself  for  Mark’s  injuries 
because  Mark  was  supposed  to  stay  with  him  overnight.  The  argument  ended  those  plans.  Doug’s 
world  seems  topsy-turvy.  Things  go  wrong  at  home  and  at  school.  Will  life  ever  get  back  to  normal? 
Recommended  for  8-to-  12-year-olds.  By  Linda  K.  Jones. 

Paper,  $5.95,  in  Canada  $7.50 

The  Great  Shalom 

The  animals  and  birds  are  safe  and  happy  in  their  lovely  forest.  But  then  the  man  comes  with  his 
axe  and  chain  saw  to  cut  it  down.  How  can  they  save  their  home?  They  will  need  to  use  their  best 
talents  to  keep  the  man  from  destroying  their  home.  So  the  mosquitoes  prepare  for  their  assault.  Ai 
the  skunk  is  ready  to  do  his  part.  The  other  animals  plan  ways  to  help  the  cause. 

This  fable  by  popular  storyteller  Peter  J.  Dyck  teaches  concern  for  the  environment  and  living 
peacefully  with  others.  For  children  ages  4-and-up  and  adults. 

Paper,  $5.95,  in  Canada  $7.50 
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The  service  agency  and 
the  mission  board 


by  Daniel  Hertzler 

MENNONITE  service  agency  and  a Menno- 
nite  mission  board  both  sponsor  activity  in  a 
troubled  Middle  Eastern  country  dubbed  as  “Is- 
rael-Palestine”  by  a Palestinian  theologian,  Naim 
Ateek.  They  operate  on  different  sides  of  an 
imaginary  line  which  today  separates  Israel  from 
the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  River. 

The  fact  of  their  working  on  different  sides  of 

MCC  and  MBM  are  on  different 
sides  of  the  political  dividing 
line  in  Israel-Palestine. 

the  line  has  suggested  to  some  that  the  two  orga- 
nizations supported  different  sides  of  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  conflict.  I pondered  this  question 
when  I spent  a few  days  in  this  area  last  Febru- 
ary. It  is  true  that  in  the  past  the  ministries  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  were  split  more  or  less  along 
ideological  lines. 

Moving  toward  each  other.  If  I have  the 
facts  correct,  MCC  went  into  the  area  in  the  late 
1940s  as  a response  to  Palestinian  suffering  after 
the  establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel.  MBM 
entered  in  the  1950s  in  order  to  provide  a pres- 
ence and  a witness  on  behalf  of  Jesus.  These 
purposes  led  them  to  work  with  different  people 
and  no  doubt  to  hear  different  voices.  After 
three  days  in  February,  my  observation  is  that 
the  missions  of  the  two  organizations  seem  to  be 
moving  toward  each  other. 

Some  of  the  work  sponsored  by  MBM  is  with 
messianic  Jews,  and  I was  warned  not  to  report 
it.  I am  told  that  Jews  throughout  the  world  dis- 
agree on  many  matters.  But  one  topic  on  which 
most  of  them  agree  is  in  opposition  to  messianic 
Jews.  I spent  an  hour  with  MBM’s  representa- 
tives but  closed  my  notebook  when  I was 
warned  not  to  report. 

For  the  rest  I found  both  organizations  provid- 
ing help  for  people  in  distress.  Since  the  people 
in  Israel-Palestine  with  the  most  distress  and 
the  least  ability  to  help  themselves  are  Palestin- 
ians, there  is  a tendency  to  tilt  in  their  direction. 

During  my  first  evening  in  Jerusalem,  I asked 
Kent  Stucky,  MCC  director  on  the  West  Bank, 
about  the  rumor  of  MCC  bias  toward  the  Pales- 
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tinians.  He  explained  that  MCC  came  into  the 
West  Bank  with  a relief  effort  after  the  1948  war 
when  it  was  controlled  by  Jordan.  When  Israel 
conquered  the  area  in  1967,  MCC  was  already 
there  and  it  did  not  seem  appropriate  to  expel 
the  organization.  But  for  a development  agency 
to  work  in  an  area  under  a military  government 
involves  a certain  awkwardness.  Israel  is  not  in- 
terested in  having  the  Palestinians  “developed.” 
But  MCC  does  not  want  to  do  Band-Aid  pro- 
jects, so  some  of  the  work  is  done  in  a careful, 
somewhat  secretive  manner. 

An  example  is  the  Economic  Development 
Group,  a nonprofit  organization  registered  in  Je- 
rusalem in  1986.  Its  aim  is  to  encourage  small 
businesses  among  Palestinians  by  providing 
start-up  loans.  I traveled  for  a morning  with 
MCC  staff  person  Sahir  Dajami  and  EDG  staff 
member  Hisham  A1  Khateeb  to  observe  one  of 
the  enterprises  and  to  visit  a Palestinian  refugee 
camp.  But  first  we  changed  cars,  from  an  MCC 
vehicle  with  yellow  license  plates  to  Hisham’s 
car  with  blue  plates.  (W e might  have  been 
stoned  in  the  refugee  camp  with  the  yellow 
plates,  which  represent  Israel.  The  blue  plates 
represent  the  occupied  territory.) 

Harassment  by  the  military.  In  the  after- 
noon I went  with  Kent  Stucky  and  Ed  Martin 
from  the  MCC  office  in  Akron,  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  village  of  Beit  Sahour  to  listen  to  the  frustra- 
tions of  a circle  of  men  who  reported  on  harass- 
ment to  their  village  by  the  Israeli  military.  The 
dilemma  of  Beit  Sahour  and  MCC  efforts  to 
help  are  described  by  Kent  Stucky  in  the  Febru- 
ary Contact  (an  insert  in  various  Mennonite  peri- 
odicals). Their  village  undertook  a nonviolent 
protest  against  the  military  occupation  and  was 
raided,  with  some  $3  million  worth  of  consumer 
goods  removed  from  186  homes. 

These  were  not  stone  throwers  as  in  many 
other  Palestinian  villages.  But  their  nonviolent 
protest  was  taken  most  seriously  by  the  Israeli 
military  and  the  village  economic  level  has  been 
reduced  from  middle  class  to  survival.  Stucky  re- 
ports in  Contact  that  “In  1989  MCC  workers  sup- 
ported the  people  of  Beit  Sahour  through 
agriculture,  health,  and  education  projects.” 

Other  MCC  supported  activities  include  Hope 
Secondary  School  in  Beit  Jala  (a  third  Christian 
village  east  of  Jerusalem  along  with  Bethlehem 
and  Beit  Sahour).  MCC  has  been  involved  with 
this  school  from  the  beginning,  and  during  the 
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current  school  year  has  supplied  an  American 
teacher,  Erliss  Miller.  Also  receiving  MCC  sup- 
port is  Bethlehem  Bible  College,  which  trains 
young  people  for  service  in  local  churches,  and 
the  Palestinian  Human  Rights  Organization, 
where  MCC  supplies  Cathy  Bergen  as  a staff 
member.  The  primary  focus  of  this  organization 
is  taking  note  of  human-rights  violations  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  as  well  as  in  Israel  itself. 

Peaceful  but  not  quiet.  On  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 18,  Kent  Stucky  took  me  to  Ibillin,  a village 
in  Galilee,  where  we  attended  the  morning  ser- 
vice at  the  Melkite  Church  where  Elias  Chacour 
is  priest.  Chacour  is  the  author  of  Blood  Broth- 
ers (Revell,  1988),  a memoir  which  tells  of  grow- 
ing up  in  Galilee  and  having  his  family  home 
destroyed  by  the  Israelis.  As  is  made  clear  in  his 
book,  Chacour  is  a peaceful  man.  But  he  is  not  a 
quiet  one. 

At  Ibillin  are  John  and  Sandra  Shenk  Lapp, 
who  are  appointed  by  MBM.  They  teach  English 
in  a secondary  school  in  Ibillin  directed  by 
Chacour  and  do  other  chores  for  him.  This  year 
the  school  has  780  students  (double  its  capac- 
ity), but  the  Interior  Ministry  of  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment has  blocked  the  building  of  additional 
facilities.  The  partly  finished  structure  is  there 
for  visitors  to  see. 

After  the  morning  service  a tourist  bus  arrived 
and  Chacour  addressed  the  group.  “We  resist  op- 
pression,” he  told  the  tourists.  “We  don’t  want 
any  kind  of  peace.  I as  a priest  would  refuse  any 
peace  that  would  make  the  Jew  my  Lord.  I don’t 
want  any  Lord  but  God.  I want  the  Jew  to  live 
with  me  on  my  ancestral  land.” 

On  Sunday  evening  the  Lapps  took  me  to  Naza- 
reth for  a visit  with  MBM  appointees  Robert  and 
Nancy  Martin  and  Naomi  Weaver.  Robert  is  ad- 
ministrator of  a hospital  there,  Nancy  is  director  of 
nursing  education,  and  Naomi  teaches  nursing. 

Robert  noted  that  this  is  his  third  assignment 
in  this  hospital.  The  first  was  in  the  mid-’60s  as 
an  alternative  to  military  service.  The  second 
was  in  the  ’70s,  when  he  worked  in  internal  medi- 
cine. Then  in  1984  he  was  appointed  as  general 
director. 

“The  first  time  was  an  adventure.  The  second 
time  was  professionally  fulfilling.  The  third  time 
was  tough.  I cut  professional  ties  [in  the  U.S.] 
which  I will  never  pick  up  again.” 

What  opportunities  does  he  have  for  peace 
and  reconciliation?  “There  are  Jewish  people  on 


our  staff.  There  are  Jews  working  in  depart- 
ments chaired  by  Arabs.  I am  excited  by  the 
quality  of  staff  we  have  coming.  We  now  have  30- 
35,  of  which  only  seven  or  eight  are  expatriates.” 

I stayed  in  Nazareth  with  the  Martins  over- 
night and  in  the  morning  Robert  took  me  to 
meet  the  bus  for  Tel  Aviv.  I asked  him  whether 

The  two  organizations  support 
the  underdogs— on  the  one 
hand  Palestinians,  on  the  other 
messianic  Jews. 

he  thought  there  is  hope  for  this  divided  coun- 
try. He  hesitated.  “They  talk  about  the  ‘peace 
process,’  but  nothing  seems  to  happen,”  he  said. 

Then  my  bus  came  and  we  said  good-bye. 

This  is  too  brief  an  account  of  what  Menno- 
nites  are  doing  in  Israel-Palestine,  two  agencies 
on  different  sides  of  the  political  dividing  line.  But 
it  gives  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  activity.  In 
general  it  appears  to  be  a strategy  of  support  to 
underdogs:  on  the  one  hand  Palestinians,  on  the 
other  messianic  Jews.  In  Nazareth  the  strategy 
meets  in  the  middle:  seeking  to  bring  diverse 
groups  together  in  a common  enterprise. 

One  of  the  more  comprehensive  analyses  of 
this  conflictive  situation  is  found  in  Thomas  L. 

Friedman’s  From  Beirut  to  Jerusalem  (Fanar 
Straus  Giroux,  1989).  Here  was  a Jewish  New 
York  Times  reporter  who  reported  from  Beirut 
during  the  most  intensive  period  there,  was 
transferred  to  Jerusalem  and  then  to  Washing- 
ton. Friedman  has  helped  me  to  understand  in 
part  why  the  problems  of  this  small  country 
seem  so  intractable.  He  proposes  that  the  U.S. 
government  must  help  to  find  a solution.  He 
says  the  contesting  parties  are  so  locked  up  in 
their  contrary  assumptions  that  only  an  outside 
agency  can  help  them  get  untangled. 

Ought  to  pray.  So  what  business  do  Menno- 
nites  have  in  such  a muddled  context?  Years  ago 
J.  Lawrence  Burkholder  proposed  that  some 
world  problems  are  so  difficult  (and  he  men- 
tioned the  Palestinian  problem  as  an  example) 
that  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  do.  But  at 
least,  he  said,  we  ought  to  pray. 

The  people  we  have  in  Israel-Palestine  pro- 
vide, at  the  least,  a Mennonite  presence — and  a 
cause  for  prayer.  ^ 
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Church  news 


Pastorate  Project  selects 
leaders  for  phase  two 


Marlene  Kropf  makes  a point  as  two  other  “consultant-leaders”  look  on— Dale  Stoltzfus  (left) 
of  Allegheny  Conference  and  James  Waltner  of  Indiana-Michigan  Conference. 


The  ten  “consultant-leaders”  for  the 
Pastorate  Project  met  together  for  the  first 
time  as  a total  group  in  a workshop  re- 
cently in  Elkhart,  Ind.  “It  was  invaluable 
for  team-building  and  for  learning  from 
each  others’  strengths,”  said  David  Sutter, 
assistant  director  of  the  project.  “The  con- 
sultant-leaders bring  a wealth  of  experi- 
ence in  direct  pastoral  ministry  as  well  as 
helpful  perspectives  from  their  other 
church  involvements.” 

In  the  first  phase,  the  project’s  Steering 
Committee  worked  with  “leader-writers” 
Ardean  Goertzen  and  Duane  Beck  to  iden- 
tify problems  and  possible  solutions.  Now, 
in  the  second  phase,  the  ten  consultant- 
leaders  are  working  with  16  pilot  congre- 
gations over  an  18-month  period  to  test  the 
ideas  developed  in  the  first  phase. 

“Finding  persons  with  the  right  combi- 
nation of  gifts  and  availability  has  been  a 
challenge,”  noted  project  director  A1 
Meyer,  “but  we  now  have  an  excellent 
corps  of  persons  committed  to  the  goals  of 
the  project.”  They  are: 

• Owen  Burkholder,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
pastor  of  Parkview  Mennonite  Church  and 
chair  of  Virginia  Conference’s  Council  of 
Faith  and  Life. 

•James  Gingerich,  Moundridge,  Kan., 
pastor  of  First  Mennonite  Church  and 
former  vice-president  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church. 

•David  Gustafson,  Langley,  B.C.,  con- 
sultant to  congregations  and  workshop 
leader  in  British  Columbia  and  a former 
pastor. 

• Larry  Kehler,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  general 
secretary  of  the  Conference  of  Mennonites 
in  Canada  and  a former  pastor. 

• Marlene  Kropf,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  staff  per- 
son and  workshop  leader  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 

•James  Longacre,  Barto,  Pa.,  confer- 
ence coordinator  of  Franconia  Conference 
and  a former  pastor. 

• Herbert  Schultz,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  con- 
ference minister  of  Eastern  Canada  Con- 
ference and  a former  pastor. 

• Dale  Stoltzfus,  New  Paris,  Pa.,  confer- 
ence minister  of  Allegheny  Conference  and 
a former  pastor. 

•James  Waltner,  Goshen,  Ind.,  lead 
minister  of  College  Mennonite  Church. 

• Marvin  Zehr,  Wichita,  Kan.,  pastor  of 
Hope  Mennonite  Church. 

The  16  congregations  selected  have  been 
identified  from  a list  of  70  recommended 
by  their  conference  ministers.  They  are 
characterized  by  currently  healthy  pastor- 
congregation  relationships,  a willingness  to 


work  at  systematic  change,  and  a desire  to 
contribute  to  new  learning  and  directions 
for  pastor-congregation  relationships 
churchwide. 

The  Pastorate  Project  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  is  a three-year  effort  adminis- 
tered for  the  two  denominational  branches 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Education.  Its 
goals  include  helping  pastors  clarify  their 
roles  and  functions,  improving  the  process 
of  congregational  discernment  in  pastor- 
congregational  relationships,  and  strength- 
ening conference  supervision  and  support 
of  pastors  and  congregations. 


MCC  sends  food 
to  war-torn 
Sudan  and  Ethiopia 

Civil  war  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  continue 
to  bring  great  suffering  to  the  people  of 
Ethiopia  and  Sudan.  One  result  has  been 
the  need  for  outside  food  assistance. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  provid- 
ing food  aid  in  both  countries,  in  partner- 
ship with  many  other  international  relief 
agencies.  MCC  also  continues  to  work  at 
long-term  solutions  to  problems  of  vio- 
lence in  the  region  and  provides  develop- 
ment assistance. 

Some  4,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  that 
MCC  shipped  from  Canada  in  late  1989  is 


now  being  distributed  in  Ethiopia.  The 
wheat  was  shipped  to  Sudan,  then  trans- 
ported across  the  border  to  Ethiopia.  The 
shipment  is  being  distributed  by  local 
agencies  in  northern  Ethiopia. 

MCC,  Christian  Aid,  and  Canadian  In- 
ternational Development  Agency  recently 
purchased  2,000  metric  tons  of  maize  in 
Kenya.  It  is  being  airlifted  to  Juba  in 
southern  Sudan.  Total  cost  of  the  ship- 
ment is  $380,000,  including  handling  and 
local  transport  to  and  from  airports.  MCC 
is  funding  $133,000  of  the  shipment.  Lu- 
theran World  Federation  and  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  are  running  the  airlift. 

Earlier  this  year  MCC  purchased  30  tons 
of  milk  powder,  500  tons  of  maize,  and  200 
tons  of  beans  in  Kenya  for  air  transport  to 
Juba,  where  the  Sudan  Council  of 
Churches  distributed  them.  Some  400,000 
civilians  are  trapped  in  Juba;  half  are  rural 
people  who  fled  fighting  in  the  countryside. 
Rebel  forces  encircle  the  city,  which  the 
government  controls. 

“The  civil  war  raging  in  the  south  con- 
tinues into  its  seventh  year  with  no  relief 
in  sight  and  threatens  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people,”  says  William 
Reimer,  who  directs  MCC  work  in  Sudan. 
He  reports  that  the  political  situation  is 
worsening.  “The  culture  of  tolerance  so 
prevalent  before  the  present  conflict  is 
being  completely  eroded  away,”  he  says. 

MCC  is  discussing  with  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency  and  Sudan 
Council  of  Churches  the  possibility  of  air- 
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lifting  food,  seeds,  and  tools  to  the  city  of 
Wau  in  southwestern  Sudan.  Some  40,000 
refugees  are  in  Wau;  most  of  the  food 
available  to  them  comes  from  the  Suda- 
nese army.  Food  hoarding  and  high  prices 
have  made  the  situation  desperate;  people 
are  reportedly  dying  of  starvation. 

In  addition  to  providing  food  aid,  MCC 
continues  to  support  work  for  peace  and 
reconciliation.  The  Horn  of  Africa  Project 
in  Ontario,  which  is  supported  by  MCC, 
encourages  dialogue  between  the  Ethi- 
opian government  and  rebel  groups  oppos- 
ing it.  Ethiopia’s  civil  war  continues  to  be 
a root  cause  of  food  shortages  there. 

Four  MCC  workers  in  Ethiopia  support 
local  agriculture  and  development  work. 
Eight  MCC  workers  in  Sudan  work  in 
education,  social  services,  health,  and  ref- 
ugee concerns. 

Retiring  president 
addresses  41  graduates 
of  AMBS 

As  recipients  of  the  gift  of  hope,  “your 
life  has  been  prepared  to  know  true  prior- 
ities,” Henry  Poettcker  told  the  41  gradu- 
ates of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  at  their  June  1 commencement. 
“You  and  I will  see  demonstrated  again 
and  again  what  hope  means,  as  we  observe 
how  others  live,  not  under,  but  above  the 
circumstances.” 

The  graduates  chose  Poettcker  as  com- 
mencement speaker  on  his  retirement  from 
12  years  as  president  of  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary,  one  of  the  two  schools  that  make 
up  AMBS.  The  president  of  the  other 
school,  Marlin  Miller  of  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary,  has  become  the  first  joint  pres- 
ident of  AMBS. 

Thirty-one  graduates  received  the  Mas- 
ter of  Divinity  degree,  a three-year  pro- 
gram designed  to  equip  them  for  such 
church  ministries  as  pastoring,  teaching, 
counseling,  evangelism,  and  missions. 
Seven  graduates  completed  the  Master  of 
Arts  in  Theological  Studies  degree,  a two- 
year  program  to  supplement  other  profes- 
sional training  or  to  strengthen  participa- 
tion in  the  life  and  mission  of  the  church. 
One  graduate  was  awarded  the  Master  of 
Arts  in  Peace  Studies  degree,  a two-year 
program  intended  to  deepen  the  under- 
standing of  and  commitment  to  the  biblical 
vision  of  peace  and  justice  and  its  embod- 
iment in  the  world.  Two  persons  graduated 
with  a Certificate  in  Theology,  a two-year 
curriculum  for  mature  persons  without  a 
college  degree. 

Of  the  24  men  and  7 women  graduating 
with  the  M.Div.  degree,  the  largest  group 
will  be  entering  pastoral  ministry,  with 
others  planning  further  study,  church 
planting,  churchwide  and  conference  min- 
istries, and  overseas  mission.  The  M.A. 
graduates  will  be  involved  in  reconciliation 


counseling,  college  teaching,  and  graduate 
studies.  One  C.Th.  recipient  will  continue 
in  business  marketing  and  the  other  will 
join  a pastoral  team. 

Eleven  graduate  from 
Hesston’s  Pastoral 
Ministries  Program 

Worshipers  heard  Scriptures  read  in 
Hmong,  English,  and  Spanish  at  the  com- 
missioning service  for  the  11  graduates  of 
Hesston  College’s  Pastoral  Ministries  Pro- 
gram on  May  19.  The  readings  represented 
three  of  the  five  native  languages  of  stu- 
dents studying  in  the  program. 

In  his  charge  to  the  graduates,  Bill 
Detweiler,  pastor  of  Kidron  (Ohio)  Men- 
nonite Church,  challenged  them  to  remem- 
ber that  one  of  their  most  important  tasks 
will  be  to  prepare  God’s  people  to  be 
responsive  to  his  calling.  “In  order  to  do 
this,”  Detweiler  said,  “a  pastor  must  prac- 
tice humility,  gentleness,  and  patience.” 

The  1990  class  is  the  fourth  to  graduate 
from  the  Pastoral  Ministries  Program  since 
its  beginning  in  1985.  This  year’s  graduates 
are:  Alan  Kaufman,  Clay  Bontrager,  Ken 
Livengood,  Marlin  Birkey,  Ruben  Chupp, 
Shoua  Moua,  Darrel  Jobson,  Earl  Sheats, 
Dean  Stoll,  Manuel  Suarez,  and  Mike 
Zimmerly.  Most  of  them  will  become  pas- 
tors this  summer. 

This  year’s  graduates  bring  the  total 
number  of  Pastoral  Ministries  graduates  to 
29.  They  are  serving  in  13  states  and  two 
foreign  countries.  “We  are  pleased  to  be 
in  partnership  with  the  church  as  we  work 
at  the  task  of  developing  leadership  gifts,” 
said  Pastoral  Ministries  Program  director 
Howard  Keim.  “I’m  excited  about  the  stu- 
dents coming  into  the  program  this  fall.” 

Philadelphia  groups 

plan  future  of 

oldest  Mennonite  church 

The  corporation  that  manages  the  his- 
toric building  of  America’s  oldest  Menno- 
nite congregation  focused  on  developing 
closer  ties  to  the  congregation  during  its 
recent  meeting  at  Germantown  Mennonite 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  It  also  named 
Galen  Horst  as  its  new  director. 

Horst  taught  Mennonite  history  and 
Bible  at  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School 
in  Harrisonburg  for  the  past  13  years. 
Marcus  Miller,  who  directed  the  program 
for  the  past  ten  years,  presented  Horst 
with  a set  of  juggling  balls,  symbolic  of  the 
multifaceted  program  at  Germantown. 

While  Germantown  Mennonite  Church  is 
300  years  old,  it  only  recently  passed  the 
100  membership  mark  for  the  first  time. 
One  explanation  for  this  is  that  most  Men- 
nonites  who  came  to  America,  especially 


after  1700,  were  farmers  who  chose  the 
rural  culture  of  up-country  Franconia  or 
the  frontier  life  of  the  newly  opened  region 
of  what  today  is  Lancaster  County. 

The  story  of  the  Germantown  congre- 
gation’s recent  growth  goes  back  30  years, 
when  the  membership  could  be  counted  on 
one  hand.  They  were  all  in  their  70s  and 
would  not  be  around  much  longer.  Ger- 
mantown Mennonite  Church  Corporation 
was  established  in  1969,  with  a view  to 
preserving  the  1770  meetinghouse  as  a 
symbol  of  the  gateway  of  Mennonitism  into 
the  New  World.  But  the  corporation  also 
had  hopes  of  a revitalized  congregation.  A 
team  pastorate  was  developed  and  a solid 
base  and  direction  was  set:  Anabaptist  in 
spirit  and  thoroughly  urban  in  nature. 

A meetinghouse  constructed  for  about 
80  people  and  built  220  years  ago  of  field 
stone,  does  not  lend  itself  to  a tear-down- 
and-rebuild  mentality.  While  congrega- 
tional growth  is  something  for  rejoicing, 
the  problem  of  space  has  not  been  easily 
resolved. 

The  corporation  heard  reports  from  con- 
gregational representatives,  some  of  whom 
are  inclined  toward  the  renting  or  purchas- 
ing of  another,  larger  facility.  Some  wanted 
to  remain  in  the  old  meetinghouse.  Still 
others  considered  new  construction. 

With  a great  deal  of  growing  goodwill, 
the  issue  is  carefully  being  resolved.  It 
seems  the  whole  congregation  is  going  to 
be  the  winner,  through  the  process  of 
concensus,  as  the  hoped-for  means  and  the 
desired  ends  are  slowly  coming  into  focus. 
Rosie  Epp,  as  interim  pastor,  has  shown 
leadership  in  helping  the  congregation  to 
step  gingerly  through  this  major  issue. 

The  corporation,  which  also  oversees  the 
Rittenhouse  Homestead  and  the  Johnson 
House,  consists  of  21  members  from  vari- 
ous Mennonite  groups  across  the  country 
and  is  cochaired  by  John  King  and  Stanley 
Fretz. 


Germantown  Corporation’s  departing  direc- 
tor, Marcus  Miller  (left),  presents  new  director 
Galen  Horst  with  a set  of  juggling  balls, 
symbolizing  the  variety  of  tasks  he  is  ex- 
pected to  perform  simultaneously  and  well. 
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KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

Can  large  diverse 
nations  survive? 

Two  months  ago  I wrote  of  the  threat- 
ened fragmentation  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  three  Baltic  states  voted  for  indepen- 
dence from  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  of  the 
other  15  republics  seemed  to  be  candidates 
for  similar  actions.  However,  few  observers 
foresaw  that  the  largest  of  the  republics, 
the  Russian  Federated  Socialist  Republic, 
would  declare  its  sovereignty  over  the 
union  as  a whole. 

The  geographical  area  of  this  republic 
extends  all  of  the  way  from  Leningrad  in 
the  west  through  Siberia  to  the  Bering  Sea 
in  the  east.  It  thus  has  three-fourths  of  the 
land  area  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  nearly 
half  of  its  population.  Its  newly  elected 
president,  Boris  Yeltsin,  is  a strong  com- 
petitor with  Soviet  President  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  for  influence  in  the  policies  of 
the  emerging  Russia. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will  remain 
as  strong  a political  entity  as,  for  example, 
the  United  States  of  America  or  whether  it 
may  ultimately  become  a relatively  loose 
federation  of  semi-independent  states 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  American  col- 
onies under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Between  these  two  models  there  would,  of 
course,  be  other  possible  patterns.  For 
example,  the  military  forces  might  remain 
under  the  Soviet  Union  as  a whole  while 
other  matters  such  as  economic  policy  and 
language  might  be  determined  autono- 
mously by  each  of  the  15  republics. 

Canada  is  second  only  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  land  area.  Like  the  Soviet  Union 
it  has  its  problem  of  whether  any  province 
is  free  to  declare  its  independence.  French- 
speaking  Quebec  has  for  years  posed  spe- 
cial problems  for  Canada.  Three  years  ago 
the  Meech  Lake  Pact  was  concluded  in  an 
effort  to  achieve  better  unity  of  the  country 
as  a whole.  But  the  provision  of  the  pact 
calling  for  the  insertion  in  the  Canadian 
constitution  of  a clause  declaring  Quebec 
to  be  a “distinct  society”  has  given  rise  to 
much  dissension. 

Three  provinces  (Newfoundland,  Mani- 
toba, and  New  Brunswick)  originally  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  Meech  Lake  Pact.  New 
Brunswick  later  dropped  its  opposition, 
but  both  Newfoundland  and  Manitoba  did 
not  ratify  the  pact  by  June  23,  the  deadline 
which  had  been  set.  As  I write  this  there 
still  remains  a heavy  agenda  of  discussion 
of  additional  constitutional  changes,  in- 
cluding reform  of  the  Canadian  Senate,  an 
appointed  body,  and  a new  preamble  to 
the  constitution. 

Some  observers  have  said  there  are  ac- 
tually four  Canadas:  (1)  the  four  western 
provinces,  (2)  Ontario,  (3)  Quebec,  and  (4) 
the  Maritimes.  These  areas  have  differing 


economic  interests,  political  alignments, 
and  language.  But  I feel  they  have  much 
more  to  gain  by  remaining  together  as  a 
nation  than  by  fragmenting.  Strong  na- 
tional leadership  will  be  required  to  keep 
them  together. 

China  is  the  world’s  third  largest  country 
in  terms  of  land  and  has  the  world’s  most 
people.  It,  too,  is  far  from  being  monolithic 
ethnically.  The  people  of  Guandong  Prov- 
ince and  its  capital  Guangzhou  speak  a 
Cantonese  language  instead  of  China’s 
dominant  Mandarin.  Economically  this 
province  is  closely  allied  with  Hong  Kong 
and  some  analysts  feel  that  this  relation- 
ship is  so  important  that  when  Hong  Kong 
becomes  a part  of  China  in  1997  Hong 
Kong  and  the  coastal  areas  of  China  close 
to  it  may  become  restive  and  seek  a greater 
degree  of  autonomy  from  China’s  central 
government. 

The  people  of  Tibet  have  a still  greater 
longing  not  just  for  autonomy  but  for  com- 
plete independence  from  China.  The  world 
was  shocked  by  the  massacre  at  Ti- 
ananmen Square  a year  ago,  but  far  more 
Tibetans  have  been  killed  by  the  Chinese 
than  were  killed  at  Tiananmen.  There  are 
no  verifiable  figures  on  deaths,  but  Tibetan 
exiles  claim  that  1.2  million  have  lost  their 
lives  at  the  hands  of  Chinese  soldiers  or  as 
a result  of  imprisonment  and  starvation 


since  1959. 

During  the  Chinese  Cultural  Revolution 
of  the  late  1960s,  bands  of  Chinese  de- 
stroyed most  of  Tibet’s  6,000  monasteries, 
temples,  and  historic  structures  and  de- 
frocked several  hundred  thousand  of  their 
monks.  Tibetan  farmers  were  forced  into 
collectives  and  required  to  grow  winter 
wheat  instead  of  the  traditional  barley. 
This  depleted  the  soil  after  a few  years  and 
repeated  famines  have  resulted.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Tibet  would  declare  its 
independence  of  China  if  there  were  any 
likelihood  that  the  central  government  of 
China  would  permit  it. 

The  world’s  fourth  largest  country  (geo- 
graphically) is  the  United  States.  In  theory 
we  are  the  “great  melting  pot”  of  diverse 
ethnic  groups.  But  before  we  become  too 
smug  in  comparing  ourselves  with  the 
other  large  countries  we  need  to  examine 
the  causes  of  the  rising  racial  unrest  in  our 
great  cities  and  in  areas  which  border  the 
Latin  south.  We  need  to  recall  the  shame- 
ful way  we  treated  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans  in  the  early  days  of  World  War  II.  And 
above  all,  we  need  to  remember  that  we 
“solved”  the  problem  of  the  Native  Ameri- 
cans in  our  land  by  measures  which  often 
approached  genocide.  We,  too,  need  to 
struggle  with  the  curse  of  Babel. 

— Carl  Kreider 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Florence  Mellinger,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

I greatly  appreciated  the  article,  “The 
General  Board  and  Its  General”  (June 
12).  About  the  question  of  integration 
with  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  I wish  to  share  a comment 
made  by  the  late  Orie  0.  Miller:  “A 
united  Mennonite  Church  would  have  to 
be  nearer  to  Christ  than  any  one  group 
now  is,  or  there  is  no  advantage  in  the 
merger”  (from  Orie  0.  Miller:  The  Story 
of  a Man  and  an  Era  by  Paul  Erb).  The 
paragraphs  previous  and  following  are 
worthy  to  note  on  the  same  subject.  I 
conclude  by  asking:  Have  we  met  the 
challenge?  Have  we  drawn  nearer  to 
Christ?  God’s  blessings  to  all  his  ser- 
vants, in  whichever  conference  we  be. 


Wilmer  D.  Swope,  Leetonia,  Ohio 

In  response  to  Ralph  Lebold’s  article, 
“Confusion  About  the  Pastor’s  Role” 
(June  5),  I am  sharing  some  observa- 
tions. The  office  of  deacon  and  deacon- 
ess was  not  mentioned.  The  office  of 
elder  has  connotations  of  ruling  officer 
and  elder  in  the  New  Testament  and  is 
the  same  as  bishop.  So  if  a congregation 
has  three  or  four  elders  directing  the 
pastor  in  a superior  order,  this  may  ex- 
plain pastor-elder  conflict. 

The  office  of  deacon  and  deaconess 
was  established  as  a servant  office  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  congregation  and 
the  members.  This  was  the  traditional 
function  in  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
order  of  ministry.  In  a congregation  of 
Ohio  Conference  in  eastern  Ohio  the  of- 
fice of  deacon  was  not  discontinued  nor 
replaced  by  that  of  elders.  There  are 
functioning  deacons  in  plural  number. 

An  alms  offering  is  taken  at  each  com- 
munion and  foot  washing  time.  This 
goes  into  a deacon’s  fund  which  is  used 
for  those  in  the  church  who  need  assis- 
tance and  even  those  in  need  outside 


Pontius'  Puddle 


the  church  membership  are  sometimes 
assisted.  The  deacons  of  this  congrega- 
tion cooperate  in  the  work  of  the  church. 
The  church  board  chairman  as  head  of 
the  members’  business  meeting  per- 
forms as  a business  manager  and  coordi- 
nator for  church  business  and  the 
various  departments  of  the  church  and 
chairs  church  board  meetings. 

I believe  this  system  has  considerably 
less  stress  for  a pastor  than  the  ruling 
class  of  elders.  This  allows  for  a mutual 
effort  on  a servant  level  as  both  pastor 
and  deacons  are  servants.  As  an  inter- 
ested church  historian,  I believe  that  the 
present  church  needs  to  take  a fresh 
look  at  the  offices  of  deacon  and  deacon- 
ess, as  opposed  to  the  office  of  congrega- 
tional elders. 


Phyllis  J.  Miller,  Washington,  D.C. 

I applaud  you  for  publishing  the  arti- 
cle “The  Rape  of  Tamar”  (May  15).  The 
violence  of  rape  in  our  society  continues 
and  it  is  truly  the  church  that  can  bring 
healing  in  the  lives  of  victims.  Martha 
Smith  Good  speaks  of  the  church  being 
silent.  While  that  may  be  true  for  some 
churches,  there  is  one  church  where  that 
is  anything  but  true. 

Being  a victim  of  a violent  assault  and 
rape  last  fall,  I found  great  healing  in 
the  loud  voices  of  support  in  my  church, 
Washington  Community  Fellowship,  and 
in  one  of  our  church’s  health-care  institu- 
tions, Philhaven  Hospital.  At  Washing- 
ton Community  Fellowship,  I found 
brothers  and  sisters  who  wept  with  me 
and  walked  with  me  through  each  step 
of  my  brokenness  and  my  continuing  re- 
covery. At  Philhaven,  I found  caring 
Christians  eager  to  help  me  put  my  life 
back  together.  These  people’s  voices 
were  anything  but  silent,  and  truly 
brought  the  words  of  my  Lord  to  me  in 
tangible,  human  form.  I continue  to  find 
healing  and  wholeness  through  the 
gifted  abilities  of  a Christian  therapist,  a 
woman  of  God. 

There  is  more  that  the  church  must  do 
in  response  to  victims,  and  as  I recover, 


I intend  to  help  us  respond  even  more 
effectively  in  that  area.  Much  is  left  to 
be  done,  but  I felt  compelled  to  attest  to 
and  affirm  that  my  cry  was  heard  and 
that  distinct  voices  of  love  and  healing 
were  spoken  in  these  areas  of  the  church. 

Edith  Derstine  Tully,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  article  on  “The  Rape  of  Tamar” 
is  one  that  needs  to  be  told  even  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  I always  wanted  to 
think  our  church  only  had  good,  happy, 
loving  happenings,  but  not  so.  We  have 
good  people,  but  some  of  the  actions  are 
not:  there  is  also  violence,  abuse,  and  in- 
cest. Our  church  seems  to  be  involved  in 
peace,  social  justice,  and  tax  issues,  but 
we  also  need  parenting  courses,  mar- 
riage and  engagement  counseling,  devel- 
oping relationships. 

Ezra  Brubacher,  Elmira,  Ont. 

The  new  Mennonite  hymnal  currently 
being  prepared  will  undoubtedly  be  one 
of  the  finest  hymnbooks.  I am  intrigued 
with  the  thoughtful  inclusion  of  hymns 
from  the  fourth  century  to  the  present 
time — a mix  of  old  and  new,  drawing  to- 
gether people  of  various  backgrounds. 
Where  differing  cultures  meet,  we’ll  sing 
and  serve  together.  The  lyrics  and  music 
in  these  latest  hymns  help  to  convey  this 
message.  Come,  let  us  sing  them!  Why 
wait?  I’d  like  to  thank  the  committee  for 
such  a fine  selection!  “How  can  we  keep 
from  singing?” 

Lydia  Samatar,  South  Orange,  N.J. 

I would  like  to  make  the  following  re- 
sponse to  Russell  K.  Smoker’s  fine  arti- 
cle, “When  the  Harvest  Is  Poor”  (Apr. 
24).  Russell  Smoker  notes  that  we  can 
easily  come  to  feel  that  God  owes  us  an 
assortment  of  goodies.  Smoker  reminds 
us  that  in  reality  we  owe  all  to  God. 

I would  like  to  underscore  his  re- 
minder with  Habakkuk  3:17-18 — 

Though  the  fig  tree  do  not  blossom, 
nor  fruit  be  on  the  vines, 
the  produce  of  the  olive  fail 
and  the  fields  yield  no  food, 
the  flock  be  cut  off  from  the  fold 
and  there  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls, 
yet  I will  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 

I will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation. 

This  has  been  set  to  music  by  Jim 
Croegaert  of  Reba  Place  Fellowship.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  set  to  four-part  har- 
mony and  included  in  our  next  hymn- 
book.  It  is  a song  for  our  pilgrimage, 
whether  that’s  in  Kansas  or  anywhere 
else. 
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Bible  school  attracts  children  from  needy  neighborhood.  Over  half  of  the  130 
children  who  attended  summer  Bible  school  each  day  at  South  Christian  Street 
Mennonite  Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  recently  were  not  regular  church  attend- 
ee. The  congregation  had  promoted  the  Bible  school  in  the  community  and 
plans  to  maintain  contact  with  the  children  and  their  families.  The  church  is  lo- 
cated in  a predominandy  black  and  Hispanic  neighborhood  that  suffers  from 
crime,  drugs,  and  other  problems.  The  Bible  school,  which  used  materials  from 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  had  a Latin  American  mission  emphasis.  The  chil- 
dren were  introduced  to  Bolivian  life  and  some  Spanish  words.  “I  believe  the 
prayer  partners’  support  and  the  door-to-door  evangelism  made  this  a meaning- 
ful experience,”  said  Nereida  Chiles,  Bible  school  superintendent  and  wife  of 
Pastor  Lawrence  Chiles. 


So  far  9,000  people  from  67  nations  are 
registered  for  Assembly  12  of  Mennonite 
World  Conference,  to  be  held  July  24-29  in 
Winnipeg.  “We  are  pleased  with  the  substantial 
preregistration,”  says  MWC  executive  secretary 
Paul  Kraybill,  “but  we  are  concerned  that  many 
are  waiting  until  they  get  there.”  Although  reg- 
istration will  be  available  on-site,  Kraybill  urges 
participants  to  preregister,  even  at  this  late  date. 
“This  is  important  for  proper  planning  and  to 
ensure  prompt  service  when  people  arrive  in 
Winnipeg,”  he  says.  More  information  is  avail- 
able from  MWC  at  708-690-9666. 

Retiring  professors  C.  J.  Dyck  and  Millard 
Lind  were  honored  by  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  at  a recent  dinner  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.  Dyck,  who  was  professor  of  Anabaptist  and 
sixteenth-century  studies,  served  35  years.  Lind, 
an  Old  Testament  professor,  served  32  years. 
Both  plan  to  continue  with  a variety  of  research 
and  writing  projects.  Dyck  is  translating  and 
editing  the  writings  of  Anabaptist  leader  Dirk 
Philips  for  the  Classics  of  the  Radical  Reforma- 
tion series,  and  Lind  is  writing  a commentary  on 
Ezekiel  for  the  Believers  Church  Bible  Com- 
mentary series.  Also  honored  at  the  dinner  were 
Jacob  Elias,  who  completed  nine  years  as  dean 
and  will  return  to  full-time  teaching  following  a 
leave  in  India;  David  Augsburger,  a pastoral-care 
professor  for  13  years  who  is  leaving  to  teach  at 
Fuller  Theological  Seminary;  and  J.  R.  Burk- 
holder, who  completed  two  years  as  interim 
director  of  the  Peace  Studies  Program. 

The  184  graduates  of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite High  School  heard  the  president  of 
Goshen  College  talk  about  “Knowledge,  Wis- 
dom, and  Wonder”  at  their  June  9 commence- 
ment. Victor  Stoltzfus  compared  the  troubled 
decade  his  listeners  were  born  in  with  the 
present  decade  “in  which  hope  is  pushing  back 
fear.”  He  challenged  them  to  value  learning,  seek 
out  wise  people,  and  cultivate  a sense  of  wonder. 

Mennonite  writer  Katie  Funk  Wiebe  spoke 
to  the  66  graduates  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
High  School  at  their  June  3 commencement  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  “No  Deposit,  No  Return”  was 
her  topic,  and  she  told  her  listeners  that  if  they 
don’t  make  spiritual  investments,  there  will  be 
no  spiritual  gains.  They  will  become  like  those 
who  see  nothing  to  do  in  life  beyond  their  own 
momentary  interests,  she  said. 

An  Environmental  Concerns  Council  has 
been  established  at  Hesston  College.  It  will 
identify  ways  in  which  the  campus  community 
can  improve  its  awareness  and  actions.  It  will 
also  develop  long-term  strategies  that  will  shape 
future  plans  for  the  college  along  these  lines. 
“Each  of  us  needs  to  be  part  of  the  solution,” 
says  President  Kirk  Alliman. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  dedicated  a 
garden  in  memory  of  Anna  Frey,  a former 
English  professor,  recently.  It  is  located  in  the 
patio  area  at  the  south  end  of  the  Campus 
Center.  Frey  was  a member  of  the  faculty  from 
1967  until  her  death  from  a stroke  in  1983.  Funds 
for  the  garden  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  were 
given  by  family,  friends,  and  teaching  colleagues. 

Some  90  percent  of  Goshen  College  stu- 
dents who  have  applied  to  medical  schools 
have  been  accepted  in  the  last  six  years.  The 
total  number  who  entered  medical  school  during 
that  period  was  55.  The  greatest  number  (28) 
went  to  Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine. 
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The  acceptance  rate  is  so  high  because  “medical 
schools  that  are  familiar  with  Goshen  College 
have  learned  that  GC  graduates  do  very  well  in 
medical  school,”  says  Donald  Clemens,  the  ad- 
visor to  premed  students. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace 
Section  endorsed  the  Racial  Justice  Act 

during  its  recent  board  meeting  in  Akron,  Pa. 
The  act,  which  is  currently  being  considered  by 
the  U.S.  Congress,  prohibits  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  use  of  capital  punishment.  The  MCC 
endorsement  came  on  the  heels  of  a study  by 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  that  docu- 
mented “a  pattern  of  evidence  indicating  racial 
disparities  in  the  charging,  sentencing,  and  im- 
position of  the  death  penalty.” 

Mutual  aid  captured  the  spotlight  during 
the  midyear  session  of  Southeast  Confer- 
ence, which  was  held  recently  at  Newtown 
Gospel  Chapel  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  Mutual  aid 
happened  in  three  ways.  One  was  a chicken 
barbecue  to  help  raise  money  for  the  repair  of 
the  host  church’s  roof.  Another  was  the  decision 
to  invite  congregations  to  help  with  the  insur- 
ance premiums  of  two  pastors.  And  the  third 
was  the  acceptance  of  a $10,000  matching  grant 
from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  to  help  Homestead 
Mennonite  Church  rebuild  its  facility,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Congregations,  groups,  and 
individuals  have  contributed  over  $50,000  to  the 
effort  so  far. 


Mennonite  Disaster  Service  work  in  South 
Carolina  got  national  attention  recently  after 
an  Associated  Press  reporter  wrote  a detailed 
news  story  about  it.  MDS  volunteers  have  been 
busy  with  cleanup  and  reconstruction  there  ever 
since  last  fall’s  Hurricane  Hugo  disaster.  “Farm- 
ers, carpenters,  and  professionals  from  such 
places  as  Newton,  Kan.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  are  giving  their  time  and  talents  to 
help  South  Carolinians  recover  from  the  state’s 
worst  natural  disaster  in  nearly  a century,”  wrote 
Bruce  Smith. 

Mennonites  are  urged  to  help  send  books  to 
a seminary  in  Poland.  Scheduled  to  open  in 
October,  it  will  be  the  first  evangelical  seminary 
in  the  history  of  Poland.  It  is  currently  seeking 
English-language  books  for  its  library.  Needed 
are  used  books  in  good  condition — reference 
books,  current  encyclopedias,  theological  and 
biographical  books,  biblical  commentaries,  and 
Bible  dictionaries.  Also  needed  are  financial 
contributions  to  help  the  seminary  buy  text- 
books. Books  and  funds  can  be  sent  to  Reach 
and  Teach  Ministries  at  5853  Main  St.,  Elkridge, 
MD  21227. 

A longtime  lay  leader  in  Miami  was  named 
“dental  assistant  of  the  year”  recently  by  the 
East  Coast  Dental  Society.  Dorothy  Groff,  one 
of  the  first  Mennonite  “pioneers”  in  that  city, 
has  been  a dental  assistant  there  for  22  years. 
“She  is  a selfless  individual  who  has  touched 


thousands  of  lives  and  is  a true  caregiver,”  says 
her  employer,  Alan  Kaplan.  Groff  traveled  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Miami  26  years  ago  with  one 
suitcase  and  a garment  bag  to  serve  the  church 
on  a self-supporting  basis.  “She  has  been  the 
one  pillar  of  ongoing  strength  and  support  for 
First  Mennonite  Church  (now  New  Hope  Men- 
nonite  Church)  throughout  its  difficult  history,” 
says  local  Mennonite  leader  Walter  Sawatzky. 

David  Lehman  of  Menno-Haven/Menno  Vil- 
lage received  a statewide  award  recently  for 
his  work  in  helping  expand  that  facility,  located 
in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  from  a nursing  home  to 
a full-scale  retirement  community  serving  600 
residents.  The  “distinguished  service  award” 
was  presented  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Non-Profit  Homes 
for  the  Aging. 

Herald  Press  has  ordered  the  eighth  print- 
ing of  “Ellie,”  its  popular  1988  novel  about  an 
Amish  girl.  The  reprint  brings  the  total  number 
of  books  to  66,000.  Its  sequel,  Rebecca,  has 
already  sold  32,000  copies  in  its  first  10  months. 
The  author  of  the  two  books,  Mary  Christner 
Bomtrager,  has  already  completed  the  third  and 
fourth  installments.  Herald  Press  is  a division 
of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  has  two  new  mutual 
aid  counselors.  David  Roach  will  serve  in  the 
Middletown,  Pa.,  area;  he  is  a pastor  of  Fountain 
of  Life  Christian  Fellowship  there.  In  a special 
assignment,  Ora  Yoder  will  be  serving  residents 
of  Greencroft  Retirement  Community  in 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Experienced  church  planters  began  a new 
assignment  in  Port  Charlotte,  Fla.,  in  July. 
David  and  Helen  Eshleman  served  as  church 
planters  for  the  past  seven  years  in  Elyria,  Ohio. 
The  new  project  is  jointly  sponsored  by  Ashton 
Mennonite  Church  and  Southeast  Conference. 
Eshlemans  moved  to  Florida  in  June.  Their 
address  is  214  Reading  Ave.,  Port  Charlotte,  FL 
33952. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  com- 
missioned 79  young  people  recently  for  ser- 
vice with  Discipleship  Ministries.  Among  those 
commissioned  were  22  Youth  Evangelism  Ser- 
vice volunteers,  3 Voluntary  Service  workers,  40 
persons  in  Summer  Training  Action  Teams,  8 
people  to  serve  with  a Hispanic  team  to  Mexico, 
3 trainees  with  YES  II,  and  3 persons  to  serve 
on  the  support  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  training 
center.  Speaker  Michael  Banks,  of  Burnside 
Mennonite  Fellowship  in  New  York  City,  urged 
the  volunteers  to  move  into  their  service  with 
humility  and  with  a complete  dependence  on 
God. 

Three  nurses  told  stories  from  their  careers 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  Northern  Indiana 
Nurses  Association,  which  was  held  recently  in 
Goshen.  Featured  were  Marilee  Beachey,  Lena 
Graber,  and  Deb  Johnston.  Their  stories  in- 
volved student  nurses,  missionary  nurses,  stu- 
dents in  an  overseas  study-service  program,  and 
nurses  in  local  hospitals.  Then  the  40  people 
present  divided  into  small  groups  and  shared 
from  their  own  experiences.  Also  at  the  meeting, 
this  year’s  mission  projects  were  discussed — 
bandage  scissors  for  graduating  nursing  stu- 
dents in  India  and  balancing  scales  for  children 
in  El  Salvador. 

A Florida  congregation  commissioned  two 
families  and  two  single  people  for  service 

during  a recent  worship  service.  After  that, 
Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  Church  of  Sarasota  had 
an  international  meal  and  an  evening  farewell 


service.  The  service  workers  are:  Jean  and  Mark 
Martin  and  daughters,  going  to  Kenya;  Nancy 
and  Doug  Graber  and  daughters,  going  to  Zam- 
bia; Doug  Amstutz,  going  to  Egypt;  and  David 
Clark,  going  to  Lakewood  Retreat  Center  north 
of  Sarasota. 

Mennonite  Health  Services  awarded  seven 
scholarships  as  part  of  its  Elmer  Ediger  Me- 
morial Scholarship  program.  They  are  for  stud- 
ies in  a mental  health  field  during  the  1990-91 
school  year.  This  year’s  recipients  are  Arloa 
Bontrager  of  Middlebury,  Ind.;  Kenton  Derstine 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Janet  Friesen  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Randall  Kratz  of  Pewaukee,  Wis.;  Donna 
Pyle  Minter  of  Providence,  R.I.;  Janet  Panning 
of  Lansdale,  Pa.;  and  Marian  Wiens  of  Waterloo, 
Ont.  The  fund,  established  in  1968,  is  named 
after  a longtime  mental  health  leader  who  died 
in  1983. 

Three  student  nurses  received  grants  from 
the  La  Junta  (Colo.)  Mennonite  School  of 
Nursing  Scholarship  Fund  for  1989-90.  They 
were  Elsie  Reese  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Laurie  Reinhardt  at  Goshen  College,  and  Ron- 
ald Yoder  at  Hesston  College.  “All  three  are 
more  mature  students  with  special  needs  and 
interests,”  said  Loren  Swartzendruber  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education,  which  manages  the 
fund.  The  fund  was  established  in  1986  by  the 
graduates  of  the  former  La  Junta  school. 


Fifty  is  nifty.  Members  of  Commu- 
nity Mennonite  Church  in  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  surprised  Mary  Jane  Fox 
on  her  50th  birthday  recently  with  a 
homemade  wall  hanging.  Each  of  the 
42  blocks  comprising  the  tapestry  was 
designed  and  constructed  by  mem- 
bers of  12  “modules,”  or  small 
groups,  in  the  congregation.  Fox  is 
module  coordinator  as  part  of  her  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  church’s  pastoral 
team.  She  is  also  a social  work  profes- 
sor at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
“This  was  a complete  surprise,  and  to 
me  it  symbolizes  the  warm  affirma- 
tion and  creative  gifts  of  our  congrega- 
tion,” says  Fox. — Jim  Bishop 


New  appointments: 

•David  Graybill,  editor  of  Christian  Living, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  starting  in  Au- 
gust. He  succeeds  David  Hostetler,  who  has 
been  appointed  program  director  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center.  Graybill  served  the 
past  three  years  as  book  editor  and  Festival 
Quarterly  managing  editor  for  Good  Enterprises 
in  Intercourse,  Pa.  He  has  also  been  a newspaper 
reporter  and  a free-lance  writer.  He  has  two 
years  of  prior  experience  with  MPH — assisting 
in  the  editing  of  three  different  magazines. 

•Darrel  Brubaker,  campus  pastor,  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  starting  in  August.  He  suc- 
ceeds Robbie  Miller,  who  will  become  chaplain 
at  neighboring  Bridgewater  College.  Brubaker 
has  been  director  of  the  Washington  office  of 
Evangelicals  for  Social  Action  the  past  two 
years.  He  has  also  been  a pastoral  team  member 
at  Washington  Community  Fellowship.  Before 
that  he  was  a pastor  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

• Wayne  Northey,  director  of  victim/offender 
ministries,  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Can- 
ada. He  had  been  interim  director  since  the 
departure  a year  ago  of  Dave  Worth,  who  be- 
came executive  director  of  MCC  Ontario. 
Northey  will  continue  to  work  out  of  the  MCC 
British  Columbia  office  in  Clearbrook.  He 
served  previously  for  nine  years  as  volunteer 
coordinator  for  a prison  visitation  program  in 
British  Columbia. 

•Lowell  Nissley,  editor  of  Proclamation, 
Southeast  Conference,  starting  in  June.  He  suc- 
ceeds Miriam  Beachy,  who  served  three  years. 
Nissley  is  a longtime  church  worker  and  imme- 
diate past  moderator  of  the  conference,  whose 
office  is  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Lewis  McDorman  became  pastor  of  Mathias 
(W.Va.)  Mennonite  Church  on  July  1.  He  served 
previously  as  district  minister  for  Mid-Texas 
District  of  South  Central  Conference. 

• Ross  Miller  will  become  pastor  of  Walnut 
Creek  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church  on  July  30.  He 
is  currently  associate  pastor  of  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

• Ann  Weber  Becker  was  ordained  as  a pasto- 
ral team  member  at  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  on  June  24.  She  has  served 
there  since  1987. 

Coming  events: 

•Annual  Convention  of  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates,  Nov.  8-11,  at  Hotel  Pere 
Marquette,  Peoria,  111.  The  theme  is  “The  Busi- 
ness of  the  Future,”  and  the  main  speaker  is 
futurist  Tom  Sine.  Other  speakers  include  Mark 
Ritchie,  Emerson  Lesher,  Dorothy  Nickel  Frie- 
sen, Jim  Halteman,  and  Marlin  Miller.  The  event 
is  for  businesspersons  and  others.  The  conven- 
tion will  be  preceded  by  a day  of  seminars  on 
business-related  topics.  More  information  from 
MEDA  at  402-280  Smith  St.,  Winnipeg,  MB 
R3C  1K3;  phone  204-944-1995. 

•Seminar  on  Exploring  Church  Ministries, 
Oct.  25-27,  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 
This  is  a chance  for  people  to  find  out  what 
seminary  is  like  and  how  they  can  know  if 
theological  education  is  in  line  with  their  life- 
planning  goals  and  sense  of  God’s  direction. 
Meals  and  lodging  are  free,  and  families  are 
welcome  to  attend.  More  information  from 
EMS,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  toll-free 
800-368-2665. 

• Eastern  District  Reunion  of  Civilian  Public 
Service,  Aug.  4-5,  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
The  45th  annual  event  is  for  conscientious  ob- 
jectors who  served  in  CPS  during  World  War  II. 
More  information  from  Enos  Nauman  at  1127 
Rockingham  Dr.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801; 
phone  703-434-0859. 

• Women’s  Decade  Worship  Service,  July  26, 
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at  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Convention  Centre.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Women’s  Concerns  Office  of  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  Canada,  it  coincides 
with  Assembly  12  of  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence. The  service  commemorates  the  “Ecumen- 
ical Decade  in  Solidarity  with  Women”  that  has 
been  called  by  World  Council  of  Churches.  More 
information  from  Women’s  Concerns  Office  at 
MCC  Canada,  50  Kent  Ave.,  Kitchener,  ON 
N2G  3R1;  phone  519-745-8458. 

• Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  Fellow- 
ship, July  29,  at  Oak  Point  Picnic  and  Recreation 
Area,  Bass  Lake,  Calif.  This  is  a potluck  picnic 
for  all  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  in  that 
part  of  the  state.  More  information  from  Eldon 
Franz  at  209-642-2046. 

Change  of  address:  Harold  and  Cora  Book 
from  Ronks,  Pa.,  to  1001  East  Oregon  Rd.,  Lititz, 
PA  17543.  Lewis  E.  McDorman  from  Austin, 
Tex.,  to  Box  131,  Mathias,  WV  26812.  B.  Charles 
Hostetter  from  Hickory,  N.C.,  to  202  Twin  House 
Rd.,  Oxford,  PA  19363  (until  Oct.  15). 


New  members 


Mt.  Vernon,  Oxford,  Pa.:  John  Myers  and 
Richard  and  Jean  Edwards. 

Gilead,  Chesterville,  Ohio:  Brooke  Arndt, 
Jackie  Kanagy,  Jeremy  Kanagy,  Paul  Kanagy, 
Tony  Kanagy,  Seth  Krabill,  and  Ryan  Overholt. 

Portland,  Ore.:  Joe  and  LaVonne  Blowers, 
Glenn  Clinton,  and  Lowell  and  Jeanette  Ewert 
by  confession  of  faith. 

Friendship,  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio:  Carol 
Kantorowski,  Abe  Kantorowski,  and  Jennifer 
Ruff. 

Bancroft,  Toledo,  Ohio:  Barb  Smucker  by 
confession  of  faith. 

Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.:  Sally  Neff,  Dawn 
Miller,  Jeff  Miller,  Brian  Hostetler,  and  Sheldon 
Lambright. 

Zion,  Archbold,  Ohio:  Kristen  Aschliman, 
Rod  Frey,  Amy  Rich,  Tony  Sauder,  Christine 
Short,  Kerrin  Short,  Rebecca  Short,  Ryan  Short, 
Angie  Wyse  and  Jordan  Stuckey. 

Parkview,  Kokomo,  Ind.:  Lowell  Huber  by 
confession  of  faith. 

Yellow  Creek,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Melanie 
Bontrager,  Tamra  Brown,  Lisa  Gingerich,  Adam 
Hartman,  Amy  Hartman,  Kimberly  Kulp,  Terry 
Martin,  Dena  Ramer,  Karen  Reinhardt,  Jeffrey 
Schrock,  Marla  Schrock,  and  Kris  Weaver. 

Pine  Grove,  Stryker,  Ohio:  John  Barton  and 
Lana  Short  by  baptism,  and  Candy  Fox,  Sue 
Richer,  and  Marcia  Schmucker  by  confession  of 
faith. 

Trinity,  Glendale,  Ariz.:  Jenna  Templeton, 
Alyssa  Moon,  Tanya  Schrock,  Brandy  Troyer, 
Dale  Sprunger,  and  Shelby  Smith. 

Kern  Road,  South  Bend,  Ind.:  Joy  Andrews, 
Jimmy  Neff,  Kara  Schmucker,  Becca  Smucker, 
and  Kate  Willems. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Baughman,  Tracy  and  Joni  (Brunk),  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  first  child,  Stefan  Clay,  May 
13. 

Bontrager,  Terry  and  Cindy  (Schrock),  To- 
peka, Ind.,  second  son,  Chad  Mitchell,  June  8. 

Buhr,  Burl  and  Rena  (King),  Detroit  Lakes, 
Minn.,  second  daughter,  Rebecca  Joy,  Apr.  13. 

Eshelman,  Keith  and  Susan  (Weaver),  Lan- 
disville,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Jenna  Christine, 
May  22. 


Lehman,  Barry  and  Madeline  (Gindlesper- 
ger),  Johnstown,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Geddy  Lee,  June  7. 

Miller,  Doug  and  Sue  (Hershberger),  State 
College,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Aman- 
da Grace,  June  4. 

Reist,  Mervin  and  Kay  (Hartzler),  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Alison  Kay,  May 
31. 

Rich,  Andrew  and  Sally  (Forrester),  Manhat- 
tan, Kan.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joseph  For- 
rester, Apr.  17. 

Sala,  James  and  Karen  (Sievers),  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Shea  Lorraine, 
June  5. 

Schwinn,  Bob  and  Becky  (Miller),  New  Lon- 
don, Ohio,  first  child,  Emma  Rose,  June  10. 

Troyer,  Jeffrey  and  Brenda  (Widmer),  Woos- 
ter, Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Katelyn 
Elyse,  June  7. 

Zehr,  Joel  and  Kris  (Headings),  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Jaylayn  Elizabeth,  May  26. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald’’  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Anders-Longacre.  David  G.  Anders,  Elroy, 
Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Elizabeth  A.  Longacre, 
Franconia,  Pa.,  Swamp  cong.,  by  Earl  Anders 
and  William  Brunk,  June  9. 

Bergey-Gehman.  Ronald  L.  Bergey,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  Steel  City  cong.,  and  Rebecca  Dawn 
Gehman,  Bally,  Pa.,  Bally  cong.,  by  Roy  K. 
Yoder,  June  10. 

Gackstetter-Houghland.  Dave  Gackstetter, 
Zurich  (Ont.)  cong.,  and  Kelly  Jean  Houghland, 
Baptist  Church,  by  Clayton  Kuepfer,  May  26. 

Lichtenfels-Moser.  Curtis  Alan  Lichtenfels, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Shana 
Joy  Moser,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Stahl  cong.,  by 
Harold  and  Mary  Grace  Shenk  and  Nelson 
Ilgenfritz,  June  9. 

Miller-Miller.  Kevin  Miller  and  Wendy 
Miller,  both  from  Chesapeake,  Va.,  Mt.  Pleasant 
cong.,  by  Harold  Bergey,  May  5. 

Schade-Gingerich.  Douglas  Schade,  Dash- 
wood,  Ont.,  and  June  Gingerich,  Zurich,  Ont., 
both  of  Zurich  cong.,  by  Clayton  Kuepfer,  May 
5. 

Stahl-Yoder.  Ira  W.  Stahl,  Jr.,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  and  Susan  Rana  Yoder,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Stahl  cong.,  by  Harold  Shenk,  June  2. 

Yoder-Roth.  Kirk  J.  Yoder,  Pettisville,  Ohio, 
North  Clinton  cong.,  and  Gail  A.  Roth,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by  Lavon  Welty,  June  9. 


Obituaries 


Burkholder,  Minnie  M.,  daughter  of  William 
R.  and  Barbara  (Good)  Burkholder,  was  bom  at 
Farmersville,  Pa.,  Feb.  6,  1903;  died  at  Menno- 
nite Home  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  3, 1990;  aged  87. 
She  was  a member  of  Ephrata  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Menno- 
nite Home,  on  June  6,  in  charge  of  J.  Elvin 
Martin  and  Ralph  G.  Ginder;  interment  in 
Stumptown  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Farmwald,  Alvin,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Fannie  (Schmucker)  Farmwald,  was  born  in 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  Dec.  25,  1904;  died  at  Miller’s 
Merry  Manor,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  May  21,  1990; 
aged  85.  On  Dec.  25,  1930,  he  was  married  to 
Martha  Kaufman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  6 sons  (Leon,  Ken,  Stan,  Don,  Royce,  and 


Paul),  18  grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren, 
6 step-great-grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Kathryn 
Knisley,  Sue  Farmwald,  and  Alda  Slabaugh), 
and  one  brother  (Mervin).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  brother  (Harvey)  and  one  grand- 
son. He  was  a member  of  North  Main  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  24,  in  charge  of  John  C.  King  and 
Duncan  Smith;  interment  in  Union  Center  Cem- 
etery. 

Gehman,  Enos  S.,  son  of  Harvey  H.  and 
Mary  K.  (Strouse)  Gehman,  was  bom  at  Bally, 
Pa.,  Oct.  11,  1910;  died  of  pneumonia  at 
Grandview  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  May  31, 
1990;  aged  79.  Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Kathryn 
S.  and  Mabel  S.  Gehman,  and  Edna  S. 
Kronenwetter)  and  3 brothers  (LeRoy  S.,  Melvin 
S.,  and  Paul  S.).  He  was  a member  of  Bally 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  4,  in  charge  of  Roy  K.  Yoder; 
interment  in  Old  Hereford  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Weldy,  Laura  Culp,  was  bom  in  Harrison 
Twp.,  Ind.,  Sept.  16,  1903;  died  at  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
General  Hospital,  May  25,  1990;  aged  86.  On 
Nov.  25, 1922,  she  was  married  to  Harvey  Weldy, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Cleo  L.  Lehman,  Mary  Ellen  Derksen,  and  Vera 
Faye  Weldy),  one  son  (Dale  Weldy),  9 grandchil- 
dren, 12  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Edna  Ramer).  She  was  a member  of  Yellow 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  28,  in  charge  of  Wes 
Bontreger;  interment  in  Yellow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Zook,  S.  Melvin,  son  of  Isaac  and  Emma  M. 
(Zook)  Zook,  was  bom  Sept.  22,  1921;  died  at 
Valley  View  Haven,  Belleville,  Pa.,  May  30, 1990; 
aged  68.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Lena  E.  Zook 
and  A.  Margaret  Yoder)  and  one  half  brother 
(Earl  E.  Zook).  A half  brother  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  Maple  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Donald  E.  Baggus  Funeral  Home,  in  charge  of 
Robert  L.  Hartzler;  interment  in  Allensville 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Ferhmen 
Cressman  in  the  May  22  issue,  the  names  of  3 
living  brothers  were  omitted.  They  are  Clifford, 
Harold,  and  Clayton  Cressman. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
July  5-7 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  assembly,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  July 
5-8 

Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  13-14 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
July  18-19 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 

Celebration  of  Conscience  Conference,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Aug.  3-5 
Hispanic  Convention  assembly,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Aug.  8-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  9-10 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Ohio,  Aug.  9-12 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  10-11 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  assembly,  Hampton,  Va., 
Aug.  10-12 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  Aug.  10-12 

Empowered  Ministries  annual  meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Beemer,  Neb.,  Aug. 
17-19 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Cove  Valley,  Pa.,  Aug.  18 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 

Ticket  scam  overshadows  opening 
of  Oberammergau  play 

The  recent  opening  of  the  historical 
Oberammergau  Passion  Play  in  that  small 
West  German  town  was  overshadowed  by 
the  news  that  two  London  travel  agencies 
had  been  sold  20,000  phony  tickets  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $1  million.  Officials  of 
the  town  of  5,000  lying  in  Bavaria  in  sight 
of  the  Alps  charge  that  one  of  their  own, 
the  owner  of  the  Hotel  Aloie  Lang,  sold  the 
bogus  play  tickets  for  $125  each — more 
than  twice  the  normal  price — to  the  Lon- 
don firms. 

The  95  performances  of  the  Passion 
Play,  which  runs  through  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, have  been  sold  out  for  months. 
Tickets  were  available  only  once  through 
the  town’s  tourist  office  for  the  seven-hour- 
long  play  that  has  a two-hour  lunch  break. 
Some  are  sold  to  travel  agencies,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  which  include  a visit 
to  the  play  in  a tour  of  Europe.  The  play, 
presented  every  10  years  since  1634  in 
fulfillment  of  a vow  taken  during  the  on- 
slaught of  the  bubonic  plague,  has  had  its 
troubles  before  but  none  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  ticket  scandal. 


Audit  report  charges  Catholic  food 
program  in  India  with  abuses 

An  audit  report  conducted  for  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
says  a food  program  in  India  in  which  AID 
has  worked  with  Catholic  Relief  Services 
has  been  guilty  of  a number  of  abuses.  A 
front-page  story  in  the  Washington  Post 
reported  the  audit  conducted  for  AID  by 
Price  Waterhouse  said  that  Indian  Catho- 
lics had  been  guilty  of  a number  of  abuses, 
such  as  the  use  of  short-weighing  measur- 
ing devices,  creation  of  false  fists  of  food 
recipients,  improper  use  of  donations  to 
support  commercial  businesses,  and  delib- 
erate creation  of  inaccurate  records. 

The  audit  report  criticized  CRS,  which 
is  based  in  Baltimore,  for  failing  to  monitor 
closely  the  distribution  of  some  $25  million 
in  U.S.  government  food  and  the  activities 
of  the  Indian  church  officials  who  receive 
it.  The  newspaper  noted  that  CRS  had 
disputed  the  audit’s  findings,  saying  that 
they  “are  based  on  factual  errors,  specula- 
tion, and  at  times,  misrepresentation.” 
CRS  also  maintained  that  Price  Water- 
house  “had  unfairly  extrapolated  the  vio- 
lations of  a few  churches  and  convents  into 
an  indictment  of  the  entire  Indian  Catholic 
relief  network.” 

The  food  program  in  India  is  the  largest 
one  conducted  by  AID,  involving  more 
than  $100  million  worth  of  donations  annu- 


ally, including  the  cost  of  shipping.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  food  donated  free  to 
India  is  distributed  to  mothers  and  chil- 
dren by  the  CARE  agency,  and  the  rest  is 
handled  by  CRS.  A spokesperson  said 
CRS  “undertook  a reorganization  of  the 
program  beginning  two  years  ago  to  im- 
prove management  and  record-keeping, 
and  the  recent  audit  acknowledged  the 
improvements  being  undertaken.” 


Sheriff’s  antiabortion  advocacy 
stirs  controversy  in  Texas 

A Texas  sheriff  has  stirred  controversy 
by  his  antiabortion  advocacy  and  his  state- 
ment that  he  will  not  arrest  abortion  pro- 
testers because  “it  would  be  aiding  and 
abetting  murder.”  Sheriff  James  Hickey, 
an  active  Catholic  layman,  is  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  in  Nueces  County, 
with  260  deputies  under  his  command. 
Although  his  policies  have  not  yet  been  put 
to  the  test,  he  has  stirred  some  controversy 
by  his  supportive  presence  at  abortion 
protests  in  Corpus  Christi  conducted  by  a 
group  called  Body  of  Christ  Rescue. 


Patients  reported  killed  in  attack 
on  Methodist  center  in  Liberia 

An  attack  on  a United  Methodist-sup- 
ported  leprosy  rehabilitation  center  in  Li- 
beria has  sent  some  patients  wandering  in 
the  streets  and  left  others  shot  and  killed 
in  their  beds.  Meanwhile,  there  are  reports 
that  a 60-bed  hospital  of  the  same  mission 
in  the  city  of  Ganta  has  been  virtually 
destroyed  as  a result  of  the  conflict,  in 
which  rebel  factions  are  fighting  govern- 
ment troops  loyal  to  President  Samuel 
Doe.  It  is  unclear  which  side  in  the  conflict 
is  responsible  for  the  carnage,  which  fol- 
lowed the  departure  from  the  mission  of 
Methodist  missionaries  James  Bretlinger, 
administrator  of  the  hospital,  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Ella,  a midwife. 


Rare  medieval  Bible,  stolen  after 
World  War  II,  returned  to  Germany 

The  Quedfinburg  Gospels  will  be  re- 
turned to  West  Germany  45  years  after 
having  disappeared  from  a mine  shaft  in 
American-occupied  Germany.  The  Cul- 
tural Foundation  of  the  States,  a private 
West  German  foundation,  has  agreed  to 
pay  “a  finder’s  fee”  of  $3  million  to  a lawyer 
acting  on  behalf  of  an  anonymous  Ameri- 
can. The  Gospels,  written  in  gold  by  a 
monk  in  840,  was  removed  along  with  a 
number  of  other  treasures,  from  Quedfin- 
burg Cathedral  for  safekeeping  in  the  final 
days  of  World  War  II  and  hidden  in  a mine 


shaft  in  Saxony-Anhalt  Province.  Their 
disappearance  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
American  occupying  forces  was  investi- 
gated by  U.S.  Army  intelligence  at  the 
time,  but  the  matter  was  dropped  three 
years  later. 


Methodist  caucus  offers  to  link  gays, 
sympathetic  congregations 

An  independent  caucus  of  social  activists 
in  the  United  Methodist  Church  says  it  will 
help  to  fink  gay  and  lesbian  couples  with 
congregations  and  pastors  willing  to  offer 
them  “full  pastoral  services,”  including 
celebrations  of  “holy  union”  between 
same-sex  couples.  The  United  Methodist 
Federation  for  Social  Action  made  the 
announcement  during  a worship  service  at 
Dumbarton  Church  in  Washington,  D.C., 
which  became  a focus  of  attention  when 
the  congregation  was  forced  to  cancel 
plans  for  a holy  union  ceremony  for  a 
lesbian  couple. 


Schuller’s  ‘Hour  of  Power’  needs 
$3.2  million  to  erase  debts 

The  Hour  of  Power,  America’s  top-rated 
religious  television  program,  says  it  is 
broke  and  in  danger  of  being  scuttled  in 
several  cities  unless  viewers  come  through 
with  $3.2  million  in  donations  to  offset 
programming  debts.  Robert  Schuller,  who 
founded  and  runs  the  program,  said  the 
rising  cost  of  commercial  air  time  has  not 
been  matched  by  viewer  contributions. 
Schuller,  who  is  affiliated  with  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  broadcasts  the 
Hour  of  Power  from  the  Crystal  Cathedral 
in  Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  where  he  is  pastor. 


Racial  barriers  set  to  come  down 
in  two  South  African  churches 

Merger  between  the  black  and  mixed- 
race  branches  of  South  Africa’s  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  is  moving  steadily 
ahead,  despite  strong  opposition  within 
the  white  parent  church  and  from  conser- 
vatives in  the  merging  bodies.  The 
church’s  black  branch,  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  in  Africa,  and  the  mixed- 
race  branch,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Mission 
Church,  will  vote  on  merging  into  one 
nonracial  church  in  October,  and  by  all 
indications,  the  merger  is  virtually  a fore- 
gone conclusion.  Although  the  white  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  has  officially  taken  the 
position  that  unity  with  its  black  and 
mixed-race  branches — and  a third  branch 
for  Indians,  the  Reformed  Church  in  Af- 
rica— should  be  pursued,  it  has  always  said 
unity  has  many  forms  besides  merger. 
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Lamb 

JN^AYBE  TEN  YEARS  AGO  Peter  Dyck  sent  me 
a gift  he  had  found  in  the  Soviet  Union:  a dou- 
ble-barreled ball-point  pen,  shaped  like  a gun. 

He  sent  it  as  a symbol,  he  said,  of  how  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  feared  the  written  word. 

Some  things  have  changed  mightily  in  the  So- 
viet Union  since  then,  but  I still  keep  the  double- 
barreled  pen  as  a reminder  of  the  power — and 
frailty — of  the  word.  The  power  of  the  word  is 
pressed  upon  us  in  the  Scriptures,  where  we 
learn  of  the  ultimate  word,  the  Word  of  God. 

In  the  Gospel  of  John  this  Word  appears  in 
person.  In  the  Revelation  this  Word  is  a sword 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  Revelation  is  a letter  filled  with  marvel- 
ous, confusing,  and  sometimes  paradoxical  imag- 
ery. The  most  mind  stretching  is  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Lion  and  the  Lamb  found  in  chapter 
5.  Who  today  would  be  creative  enough  and  bold 
enough  to  throw  together  these  two  images? 

The  Greek  word  for  Lamb  used  in  Revelation 
is  a different  word  from  that  used  most  places  in 
the  New  Testament.  No  one  is  sure  why  John 
has  done  this.  Some  note  that  the  word  is  a di- 
minutive as  if  he  wanted  to  stress  the  unassum- 
ing nature  of  this  Lambkin.  But  a lamb  is 
already  low  on  the  totem  pole. 

The  best  suggestion  I have  heard  came  from 
Vernard  Eller,  who  observed  that  John’s  word 
for  lamb,  arnion,  rhymes  with  the  word  for 
beast,  therion.  Since  the  Lamb  and  the  beast  are 
in  contrast,  this  rhyming  serves  to  underline  the 
contrast.  This  contrast  is  played  out  throughout 
the  letter,  but  becomes  particularly  evident  in 
13:1 — 14:5,  where  first  the  beast  and  then  the 
Lamb  are  described. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  beasts,  preceded  by 
the  dragon  in  chapter  12.  And  so  it  appears  that 
we  have  an  unholy  trinity.  As  John  portrays  it, 
the  beast  is  a phony,  but  still  it  gets  away  with 
too  much.  How  does  this  happen?  The  beast  has 
power,  does  wonders,  and  talks  big.  And  people 
are  terribly  impressed.  The  second  beast,  in 
fact,  is  more  impressive  than  the  first  and  even 
gets  into  the  economic  system  so  that  those  who 
do  not  cooperate  are  cut  out  of  it. 

The  beast  has  a number:  666.  This  number 
has  fascinated  people  for  generations.  Who  is 
this  beast?  Have  we  seen  it  in  our  time?  If  not, 


power 

when  should  we  expect  it  to  appear? 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  biblical  times, 
numbers  stood  for  letters  and  that  666  could  be 
made  to  say  Neron  Caesar.  In  fact,  some  ver- 
sions of  this  text  give  the  beast’s  number  as  616, 
which  could  stand  for  Nero  Caesar.  So  John  may 
well  have  had  Nero  in  mind. 

There  is  a possibility  also  that  John  wanted  to 
make  a broader  point.  If  in  the  Scriptures  and 
particularly  in  Revelation,  seven  is  the  number 
of  perfection,  what  would  six  be?  The  number  of 
imperfection,  not  so?  Thus  666  would  be  imper- 
fection to  the  third  degree  and  this  fits  the  de- 
scription of  the  beast  in  Revelation  13. 

The  beast  is  a politician.  He  does  stunts  and 
makes  windy  speeches.  Throughout  history, 
many  have  thought  they  knew  the  beast  and 
they  may  well  have  been  right.  The  beast  always 
works  enough  wonders  to  get  people’s  attention. 
As  it  was  said  of  Mussolini,  a particularly 
beastly  dictator,  he  made  the  trains  run  on  time. 

The  contrast  with  the  Lamb  is  always  in  sub- 
stance, and  also  in  style.  The  power  of  the  beast 
is  power  of  domination  and  manipulation.  Lamb 
power  is  the  power  of  love,  good  relationships, 
sacrifice  even  unto  death,  and  persuasion. 

If  we  assume  these  contrasting  principles  we 
can  readily  see  the  two  at  work,  perhaps  even  on 
occasion  in  ourselves.  The  power  of  the  beast  is 
prevalent  throughout  the  world.  It  shows  up 
wherever  greed,  domination,  and  violence  hold 
sway. 

In  the  U.S.  political  tradition  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  power  of  the  beast  can  be  held 
in  check  through  rule  by  law.  This  works  to 
some  extent,  but  never  perfectly.  As  we  reflect 
on  the  economic  and  ecological  problems  facing 
us  in  the  ’90s,  we  can  see  that  in  the  ’80s  the 
beast  was  too  clever  by  far  for  those  who  should 
have  restrained  him. 

The  power  of  the  Lamb  is  not  so  obvious  and 
showy.  Miracles,  yes,  but  no  windy  speeches. 

And  sacrifice  even  unto  death  does  not  generally 
impress  people  like  making  the  trains  run  on 
time  through  repression  or  making  millions 
through  manipulation  of  the  financial  system. 

But  according  to  John  in  Revelation,  this  is  the 
only  power  that  really  counts  in  the  end. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Coming  to  terms  with 
the  New  Age  movement 


by  Lois  Frey 

R/ECENTLY,  when  I ATTENDED  a one-day  si- 
lent retreat  and  we  were  given  instructions  for 
meditating,  someone  raised  the  concern  that  we 
were  following  New  Age  practices.  Meditation  is 
used  by  various  new  approaches  to  spirituality: 
secular,  Eastern,  and  contemplative  Christian. 

For  me,  it’s  not  these  practices  themselves  but 
how  they’re  used  which  determines  their  right- 
ness or  wrongness. 

Too  often,  people  associate  meditation  only 
with  Eastern  religions  and  are  unaware  that 
there’s  a very  old  tradition  of  meditation  in  the 
Christian  church.  The  psalmist  says,  “Be  still 
and  know  that  I am  God.”  Meditation  is  the  lis- 
tening side  of  prayer. 

The  New  Age  movement  goes  in  many  direc- 
tions without  a master  plan  by  one  person  or  or- 
ganization and  covers  a broad  range  of  persons 
and  activities.  One  of  my  book  clubs  had  a page 
of  reviews  for  New  Age  books,  and  one  of  Billy 
Graham’s  was  included  because  it  deals  with  the 
afterlife.  New  Age  can’t  be  defined  totally 
through  a Shirley  MacLaine  just  as  Christianity 
can’t  be  defined  totally  through  a Jimmy  Bakker. 

This  year  on  Epiphany,  when  I listened  to  the 
story  of  the  wise  men,  I recognized  them  as  per- 
haps the  original  New  Agers.  They  studied  the 
stars  and  charts  to  understand  what  was  happen- 
ing. They  searched  in  areas  other  than  traditional 
religion,  but  they  were  earnest  seekers,  and  their 
search  took  them  to  recognition  of  True  Light. 

Changing  of  focus.  For  some,  New  Age  activi- 
ties may  be  their  first  steps  in  a recognition  of 
the  spiritual  side  of  life,  a changing  of  focus 
from  the  tangible  to  the  intangible.  Personally, 
I’ve  considered  Shirley  MacLaine  rather  ridicu- 
lous. Then  I met  a man  who  told  me  what  a dif- 
ference her  perspective  of  loving  people  had 
made  in  his  life,  and  I needed  to  try  to  under- 
stand where  he  was  beginning. 


Lois  Frey,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  is  a clinical  social  worker  at 
Norlanco  Family  Health  Center.  She  is  a member  of  Mount 
Joy  Mennonite  Church. 


The  New  Age  movement  has  some  positive  as- 
pects. It  is  a reaction  to  the  materialism  and  con- 
sumerism of  our  culture  and  acclaims  the 
valuing  of  persons  and  the  environment.  It  indi- 
cates a hunger  in  our  culture  for  personal  spiri- 
tual experience  that  goes  beyond  the  intellectual 
and  affects  the  total  being. 

Several  years  ago  New  Age  magazine  carried 
an  article  (“Spiritual  Hunger  in  America:  A 
Generation’s  Unlikely  Leap  of  Faith”  by  Norman 
Boucher,  April  1986)  describing  how  people  in  mid- 
life are  returning  to  the  churches  after  trying  all 
kinds  of  other  options  to  find  meaning.  As  they  re- 
turn, they  are  demanding  that  their  religion  be 
more  actively  related  to  everyday  life,  and  they 
want  to  be  active  in  their  church  communities. 

Mystery  and  myth.  The  New  Age  movement 
returns  value  to  mystery  and  myth,  essential 
parts  of  the  spiritual.  I use  myth  here  in  the 
sense  of  expressing  through  story  and  symbol 
what  cannot  be  expressed  through  direct  facts, 
not  as  we  sometimes  use  the  word  to  mean  a 
falsely  held  belief.  Valuing  mystery  and  myth 
balances  the  over-rationalism  of  Western 
thought. 

Sometimes  I think  of  the  New  Age  movement 
as  being  to  secular  society  what  the  charismatic 
movement  has  been  to  the  church.  For  those 
who  experience  life  in  the  secular  culture,  New 
Age  activities  bring  a new  perspective  on  life, 
just  as  many  within  the  church  have  found  new 
life  through  the  charismatic  movement.  I remem- 
ber a mother  telling  me  how  her  adult  children 
had  tried  all  kinds  of  cults  and  “isms”  until  they 
found  satisfaction  in  a charismatic  church. 

Simply  separating  into  New  Age  and  Christian 
camps  seems  inadequate  to  me.  In  the  story  of 
Moses  and  the  magicians  before  Pharaoh,  both 
could  turn  rods  into  snakes,  but  there  came  a 
point  of  separation  in  the  spiritual  powers  which 
each  possessed.  The  counterfeit  and  the  real  can 
be  very  close  in  appearance  so  that  it  takes  an 
expert  to  distinguish  the  difference.  Some  per- 
sons may  use  the  name  of  Jesus  and  be  false; 
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others  may  not  mention  his  name  and  yet  be 
true  to  his  spirit  of  love.  Recently,  during  re- 
newal meetings  at  Mount  Joy  Mennonite 
Church,  John  Drescher  said,  “You  can  live  for 
God  with  wrong  ideas  in  your  head,  but  you 
can’t  live  for  God  with  wrong  attitudes  in  your 
heart.” 

Some  guidelines.  Here  are  some  guidelines 
I’ve  defined  for  myself  to  discern  and  evaluate: 

1.  Jesus  taught  a servant  leadership,  so  be- 
ware of  persons  who  try  to  focus  activities 
around  themselves  and  seek  personal  power 
over  others. 

2.  The  Bible  indicates  we  are  not  to  seek 
knowledge  of  the  future.  (What  a blessing  it  is 
sometimes  not  to  know  in  advance  what  we’ll 
need  to  deal  with  in  our  lives!)  One  can  be  given 
shockingly  accurate  information  through  tarot 
cards  or  palm  reading,  but  seeking  this  guidance 
seems  like  an  insult  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  our  inner 
guide  who  Jesus  sent  to  be  with  each  one  of  us. 

Caution  also  needs  to  be  taken  with  those  who 
claim  prophecies  from  the  Lord.  First  Corinthi- 
ans 3:21-23  says:  “Don’t  be  proud  of  following 
the  wise  men  of  this  world.  For  God  has  already 
given  you  everything  you  need. ...  He  has  given 
you  the  whole  world  to  use,  and  life  and  even 
death  are  your  servants.  He  has  given  you  all  of 
the  present  and  all  of  the  future.  All  are  yours, 
and  you  belong  to  Christ,  and  Christ  is  God’s,” 
(LB). 

3.  We  should  never  try  to  make  an  end  of 
what  is  really  only  a beginning  or  seek  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  more  than  the  Giver.  The  disciples 
were  not  allowed  to  stay  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration but  were  required  to  return  to  every- 
day work.  When  people  begin  the  spiritual  life, 
many  supernatural  signs  may  affirm  their  belief; 
as  they  mature,  the  signs  may  no  longer  be 
given,  and  their  faith  may  be  tested  by  difficult 
times.  These  difficult  times  do  not  mean  that 
the  person  being  tested  is  out  of  God’s  will  or 
being  punished  by  God. 

4.  Discerning  according  to  the  Bible  should  be 
based  on  the  fruits  produced,  and  that  may 
mean  a time  of  waiting  before  passing  judgment. 
In  Luke  9,  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  “He  who 
is  not  against  us  is  for  us”  (NKJV).  The  Bible 
also  indicates  that  God  is  the  final  designated 
Judge;  some  of  those  who  said,  “Lord,  Lord,” 
won’t  make  the  grade,  while  others  we  wouldn’t 
deem  worthy  will  be  invited  to  enter. 

5.  Because  life  includes  negative  experiences, 
any  theology  or  philosophy  needs  an  adequate  in- 
clusion of  the  reality  of  this  part  of  life.  Positive 
wishing  or  praying  cannot  eliminate  what  we  con- 
sider the  undesirable  aspects  of  living  (See  “Con- 
fessions of  a Faith  Pharisee”  by  Mark  R. 

Nicolas,  Gospel  Herald,  Feb.  13,  1990). 

Next  step.  Thinking  about  persons  connected 
to  the  New  Age  movement,  I remembered  Paul 
speaking  to  the  Greeks  on  Mars  Hill.  He  saw  all 
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personal  spiritual  experience 
that  goes  beyond  the  intellectual 
and  affects  the  total  being. 


their  gods  and  didn’t  try  to  destroy  them,  but 
said,  “I  see  you  recognize  an  unknown  god.  I’d 
like  to  tell  you  about  him.”  Instead  of  attacking 
what  has  been  significant  for  persons,  perhaps 
we  need  to  help  them  to  find  the  next  step  in 
their  spiritual  growth. 

We  all  face  the  dangers  of  trying  to  find  easy 
answers.  The  children  of  Israel  asked  Moses  to 
go  talk  with  God  in  their  place  because  they 
were  afraid  of  God.  While  Moses  was  gone,  they 
created  a golden  calf  to  worship — much  easier, 
they  thought,  than  an  unpredictable  God.  The 
real  God  is  love,  but  he  is  not,  in  C.S.  Lewis’ 
words  from  his  Narnia  chronicles,  a “tame  lion” 
whom  we  can  control  and  know  completely. 

Knowing  God  will  always  retain  some  mystery 
until  we  meet  him  face-to-face  in  another  reality.  I 
like  Paul  and  Timothy’s  words  in  Philippians 
3:15b — “And  if  on  some  point  you  think  differ- 
ently, that  too  God  will  make  clear  to  you.  Only  let 
us  live  up  to  what  we  have  already  attained”  (NIV).  <5^ 
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Our  graying  faith 


by  Audrey  A.  Hanlon 


iP AINT  IT  GRAY.  The  baby  boomers.  Maturity 
clubs.  Sometimes  our  faith. 

Then  there  is  Miss  Daisy — very  gray — becom- 
ing the  white-haired  Atlanta  matriarch,  and 
Hoke,  her  dignified,  graying  black  chauffeur,  who 
lives  life  with  love  in  his  heart  as  well  as  his 
head. 

On  a sunny  day  in  January  of  this  year  there 
was  still  enough  emerald  green  grass  and  bloom- 
ing pansies  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  to 
please  the  eye  when  my  husband  and  I took  a 


I have  found  meaning,  not  in  what  I 
produce,  but  in  what  I am. 


ferry  from  Seattle  to  Victoria.  At  McPherson 
Theater  in  Victoria  (where  gray  is  spelled  “grey” 
like  the  British),  we  watched  Canadian  actress 
Rita  Howell  portray  the  stiff-necked,  but  univer- 
sal, Miss  Daisy  in  Alfred  Uhry’s  play,  Driving 
Miss  Daisy. 

Graying  destination.  We  watched  her  believ- 
ably age  from  73  to  97  as  the  relationship  be- 
tween her  and  Hoke,  played  by  Errol  Slue,  grew 
from  one  of  imposition  to  tolerance  to  mutual  de- 
pendence. When  we  visited  Miss  Daisy  in  a nurs- 
ing home,  she  shuffled,  bent  over  a walker,  to 
her  chair;  we  saw  life  portrayed  near  its  final 
graying  destination. 

Webster  defines  gray  as  “dull,  dreary,  and  dis- 
mal,” while  the  Scriptures  resonate  from  the 
pages  of  Proverbs:  “The  glory  of  young  men  is 
their  strength,  gray  hair  the  splendor  of  the  old” 
(Prov.  20:29,  NIV).  God  does  seem  to  delight  in 
using  his  “crowns  of  splendor.”  Moses,  Abra- 
ham, Sarah,  Enoch,  Simeon,  and  Anna  are  only 
a few  Bible  characters  who  dedicated  their  tal- 
ents and  lives  to  God’s  service  in  old  age. 

The  day  my  husband  and  I attended  the 
Wednesday-afternoon  play  in  Victoria,  the  audi- 
ence consisted  of  astute,  gray-to-white-haired  Ca- 
nadians. After  purchasing  our  tickets,  we  stood 
in  the  lobby,  where  I listened  with  nostalgic  at- 
tention to  the  familiar  accent  I knew  as  a child 
of  Canadian  parents  in  my  New  England  home. 

At  the  end  of  the  90-minute  play,  we  sat  in  the 
dark-gray  light  of  the  theater  in  what  seemed 
like  a long  pause  before  the  lights  were  turned 
up.  The  banter  I heard  before  the  play  was  now 


Audrey  A.  Hanlon,  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  is  a free-lance  writer 
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a solemn  stillness.  The  trenchant  impact  of  Miss 
Daisy’s  fast-forwarded  aging  and  life’s  cruel 
cutting-away  of  dignity  enveloped  us,  forcing  us 
into  her  sad  atmosphere. 

For  a fleeting  moment  I had  the  vision  of  a 
lost  people.  Considering  the  tragedy  of  lostness, 
as  well  as  the  triumphs  of  life,  I knew  again  why 
the  word  “theater”  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
“pain.” 

Bittersweet  years.  Almost  immediately,  I 
sensed  the  Holy  Spirit’s  tender  love  for  those  of 
us  experiencing  the  bittersweet  years  of  aging 
through  the  words  of  Isaiah:  “Even  to  your  old 


Fragrance  of  caring 

I wanted  somehow  to  show  him 
How  much  I loved  him 
For  showing  me  a new  way  of  life, 
and  then  it  came  to  me— 

Nard! 

Expensive?  Yes, 

A good  $300  cash! 

But  nothing  else 
Seemed  so  symbolic 
of  his  fragrant  life. 

Small  sacrifice,  it  seemed. 

I did  not  mean  to  be  showy 
That  night  at  Simon’s  place. 

I only  thought  of  him 

>4s  / poured  the  sweet  perfume. 

and  then 

The  angry  words 

Of  “waste”— 

Hurled  harshly. 

I nearly  turned  to  stone 
So  stunned  was  I 
Until  his  welcome  words 
Of  understanding 
Soothed  me. 

—Millie  Glick 
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age  and  gray  hairs  I am  he,  I am  he  who  will  sus- 
tain you.  I have  made  you  and  I will  carry  you;  I 
will  sustain  you  and  I will  rescue  you”  (Isa.  46:4, 
NIV). 

Jeremiah  tells  us  that  God  knows  the  thoughts 
he  has  towards  us:  “Thoughts  of  peace,  and  not 
of  evil,  to  give  you  an  expected  end”  (Jer.  29:11, 
KJV).  If  my  “expected  end”  should  turn  out 
humble  and  insignificant,  God  understands  and 
cares.  I can  be  cheerful  because  it  is  all  part  of 
his  wisdom  to  strengthen  my  character  into 
Christlikeness  for  today  and  the  hereafter. 

If  my  body  wears  out  first,  I know  it  will  be 
cradled  in  God’s  love;  for  I have  found  meaning, 
not  in  what  I produce,  but  in  what  I am — a child 
of  God,  loved  immensely  by  him.  If  my  mind, 
like  Miss  Daisy’s,  experiences  “gray-out”  (a  tem- 
porary loss  or  blurring  of  vision  caused  by  oxy- 
gen deficiency),  I will  do  what  pilots  do  when 
experiencing  gray-out.  I will  tighten  my  muscles 
and  strengthen  my  mind  as  much  as  possible 
and  line  up  my  spiritual-control  yoke  with  God’s 
upward  direction.  He  will  lead  me  gently  be- 
cause his  yoke  is  easy. 

It  has  been  said  we  are  defenseless  only  when 
we  are  spiritually  asleep.  Since  God  never  sleeps 
or  slumbers  and  he  lives  in  me,  with  the  control 
of  my  life  lined  up  with  him,  I am  protected  for- 
ever. 

As  for  today,  to  keep  Webster’s  lack-luster 
gray  wolf  from  the  door  I will  remember  the 
words  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  “Man’s  mind 
stretched  to  a new  idea  never  goes  back  to  its 
original  dimensions.”  I will  meditate  on  the 
Scriptures,  for  meditation  causes  me  to  think,  to 
stretch  my  brain  and  spirit,  and  to  pray  with  my 
whole  self. 

Attainment  of  character.  “The  final  stage  in 
the  life  of  faith  is  attainment  of  character,” 
writes  Oswald  Chambers  in  My  Utmost  for  His 
Highest,  “. . . faith  that  has  been  tried  and 
proven  and  stood  the  test.”  When  the  graying 
years  end  and  and  the  test  is  over,  I will  step 
into  eternity  to  receive  full  use  of  my  mind  and 
spirit,  knowing  that  one  day  even  my  body  will 
be  resurrected  from  its  sleep  of  death  to  new- 
ness of  life  in  the  Lord. 

Until  then,  I can  learn  to  be  like  Hoke,  who  be- 
cause of  his  servant-heart  had  enough  respect, 
friendship,  and  self-esteem  to  give  an  abundance 
away  to  others.  He  was  kind  and  forgiving  to- 
ward Miss  Daisy,  despite  her  crankiness.  He  did 
not  seek  his  own  honor,  or  even  his  own  rights, 
over  hers. 

Just  like  Jesus,  “the  servant  of  all”  (Mark 
9:35,  NIV),  who  is  ageless.  ^ 


Reach  out  with 
more  than  words 

The  television  interviewer  expressed  sympathy 
to  my  81-year-old  mother  as  she  walked  into 
church.  Four  days  earlier,  her  home  in  Hesston, 
Kansas,  had  been  destroyed  by  a tornado. 

“I’m  just  thankful  no  one  in  Hesston  was  killed,” 
Mother  responded.  “It’s  people,  not  possessions, 
that  matter.” 

Mother’s  life  reinforced  her  words.  In  her  home, 
the  crayon  marks  on  the  wallpaper  and  the  pop 
stains  on  the  carpet  always  reminded  me  that  she 
valued  her  grandchildren  more  than  the  house  she 
loved  to  decorate.  Her  values  were  powerfully 
communicated  because  her  words  were  reinforced 
by  her  actions. 

In  the  Vision  ’95  (Mennonite  Church)  and  Call 
to  Kingdom  Commitments  (General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church)  statements,  we  say  we  value 
evangelism — it’s  a top  goal  and  priority.  But  are 
we  doing  it?  Someone  has  said,  “Nothing  is  more 
powerful  than  an  idea  embodied  in  a person.” 

An  effective  evangelism  method  which  Jesus 
embodied  was  to  value  people.  As  persons  felt 
acceptance  and  love,  they  became  open  to  God’s 
love  and  reign  in  their  lives.  Following  are  a few 
actions  we  can  take  to  share  Christ’s  method  of 
outreach  and  love. 

1.  Practice  the  evangelism  method  Jesus  used 
with  Zacchaeus.  Have  lunch  with  someone  others 
look  down  on.  A deprived  person  or  a child  would 
be  surprised  by  your  attention. 

2.  Allow  community  groups  to  use  your  church. 
One  study  shows  that  if  people  have  been  in  a 
church  for  any  reason,  they  are  twice  as  likely  to 
consider  going  there  for  worship.  Home  Street 
Church  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  opens  its  building 
to  hungry  people  for  an  “agape”  meal  (soup  and 
bread)  each  weekday.  The  message  of  Jesus  that 
people  are  more  valuable  than  property  or  posses- 
sions is  being  embodied. 

3.  People  feel  valued  when  they  are  invited  and 
welcomed  into  your  church  community.  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  recently  published  a new  42- 
page  booklet,  Called  To  Be  Friends,  which  lists 
ideas  about  inviting  and  welcoming  people  into 
your  church.  Put  these  ideas  into  practice.  The 
booklet,  which  costs  $4  (in  Canada  $5)  plus  $1  for 
shipping/handling,  is  available  from  MBM  at  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

4.  Recall  the  pain  you  have  experienced  in  your 
life  (childhood  memories,  addictions,  relational/ca- 
reer  problems).  Connect  with  persons  who  are  now 
suffering  the  same  kind  of  pain.  Be  with  them  as 
one  who  understands.  Share  how  God  and  the 
church  have  helped  bring  healing  to  you. 

Pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  continue  to  show 
us  how  to  evangelize  as  Jesus  did — by  valuing 
people  with  both  words  and  actions. 

—Marilyn  Miller 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns. 

We  worshiped 
in  a cave 

What  was  it  that  impelled  a group  of  40 
travelers  to  trudge  up  a flower-strewn  path 
to  a dark  cave  one  sunny  day  in  May?  As 
Jesus  once  remarked  in  another  context, 
“What  did  you  come  to  see?”  A reed 
shaken  in  the  wind?  Or,  in  our  case,  a cave? 
Couldn’t  we  see  nicer,  bigger  caves  back 
home?  So  what  was  so  special  about  this 
cave,  the  Cave  of  the  Anabaptists  ( die 
Tauferhohle )? 

The  travelers  soon  gathered  in  a circle 
and  our  morning  worship  began,  and  then, 
with  a freshness  not  gained  by  reading,  the 
truth  of  the  cave  became  clear.  Centuries 
earlier,  hunted  and  persecuted  Ana- 
baptists gathered  in  this  small  open  cave 
in  the  woods  in  northeastern  Switzerland 
to  worship,  to  reaffirm  their  faith,  to  urge 
others  to  remain  true  to  their  calling. 

This  day,  however,  we  came  unmolested 
and  in  one  group.  Our  spiritual  ancestors, 
though,  came  singly  or  by  twos,  over  a 
period  of  as  much  as  five  hours.  Then,  as 
we  did,  they  broke  bread  and  drank  from 
the  cup— symbols  of  costly  grace. 

In  contrast  to  the  stately  cathedrals  built 
of  hewn  stone,  this  cathedral  of  the  An- 
abaptists was  made  by  natural  processes 
out  of  unhewn  stone.  The  prelude  to  our 
worship  was  the  sound  of  a small  waterfall 
interlaced  with  birdsong.  Green  leaves  and 
arched  tree  branches  were  our  stained- 
glass  windows. 

There  we  stood,  moved  visibly,  not  by 
the  unmatched  grandeur  of  the  cave,  but 
by  memories — of  Jesus  who  died  for  us,  of 
the  faithful  spiritual  forebears  who  gath- 
ered in  this  cave,  of  the  church  triumphant. 
And  we  recalled  Jesus’  words,  “Where  two 
or  three  are  gathered. . . .”  We  broke  bread 
together,  shared  the  cup,  wept  together, 
and  testified.  Will  we  be  as  faithful  in  our 
day  as  these  unnamed  heroes  were  in 
theirs? 

Symbolically,  this  cave  was  made  for 
Anabaptists — God,  no  doubt,  had  seen  to 
that!  Unlike  any  cave  I have  ever  seen,  this 
cave  was  hewn  out  of  conglomerate  rock, 
the  roof  consisting  of  rounded  pebbles 
cemented  by  a limestone  matrix.  How  fit- 
ting that  the  Anabaptists  should  have  wor- 
shipped here!  Individuals,  like  the  pebbles, 
cemented  by  the  grace  of  God  through 
Christ  to  form  a cathedral,  not  made  by 
hands  but  one  for  the  glory  of  God.  The 
cave  was  indeed  made  from  a “commu- 
nity” of  pebbles,  but  the  cave  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  glue,  the  lime- 
stone matrix,  to  hold  these  pebbles  to- 
gether. 


Likewise,  the  40  travelers  felt  the  Spirit 
moving  in  their  midst,  uniting  each  to  his 
body  gathered  throughout  the  world  that 
morning.  No,  on  that  bright  Sunday  in  May 
we  didn’t  go  to  see  a cathedral  made  by 
human  hands.  We  went  to  worship,  each  in 
our  own  way  to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of 
the  events  that  took  place  here  centuries 
earlier.  And  our  remembrances  of  things 
past  gave  us  all  renewed  courage  and 
hope. — Carl  S.  Keener,  State  College,  Pa. 

MIT,  ROTC, 
and  homosexuals 

The  provost  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  sent  a letter  to  Defense 
Secretary  Dick  Cheney  protesting  the  pol- 
icy of  excluding  homosexuals  after  an  MIT 
student  was  dismissed  from  the  school’s 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  after  ad- 
mitting he  was  homosexual.  The  exchange 
between  MIT  and  the  Pentagon  over  ho- 
mosexuals illustrates  the  difficulties  both 
parties  have  in  facing  the  truth  about 
themselves. 

According  to  the  MIT  provost,  ROTC 
discriminates  against  homosexuals.  The 
provost  wrote  to  Cheney,  asking  that 
ROTC  revise  its  policy  of  refusing  to  allow 
homosexuals  in  the  military.  The  military 
rejects  that.  Homosexuals  are  not  the  kind 
of  moral  characters  they  want.  The  military 
wants  people  of  high  moral  character  to 
promote  national  security. 

MIT  also  seems  to  think  it  is  taking  high 
moral  ground  by  objecting  to  discrimina- 
tion against  homosexuals.  But  is  it?  MIT 
sees  itself  as  opposing  discrimination.  But 
it  seems  clear  from  the  provost’s  letter  that 
MIT  intends  to  keep  ROTC  even  if  it 
discriminates.  If  MIT  was  really  on  the 
high  moral  ground,  I would  expect  the 
letter  to  say  in  some  way  that  if  the  military 
continues  to  discriminate,  it  will  discon- 
tinue ROTC  on  campus.  There  is  no  sign 
of  that  attitude  in  the  letter. 

It  is  good  that  MIT  writes  to  the  Penta- 
gon to  complain  about  discrimination. 
That  is  all  to  MIT’s  credit.  But  if  that  is 
all  they  are  going  to  do,  they  limit  their 
moral  position  to  a written  protest.  MIT 
avoids  the  question  of  the  morality  of 
homosexuality  itself.  Yet  that  underlies  the 
issue  of  discrimination.  It  is  like  saying,  “I 
am  against  discrimination  against  blacks, 
but  I won’t  say  anything  about  whether 
racism  is  moral  or  immoral.”  This  is  all  the 
more  suspect  when  MIT  continues  to  get 
scholarship  money  and  other  benefits  from 
having  ROTC  on  campus. 

The  Defense  Department  judges  that 
homosexuals  are  not  the  type  of  moral 
characters  they  want,  so  they  exclude 
them.  It  is  all  to  the  militaiy’s  credit  that 


they  want  people  of  high  moral  character, 
but,  if  all  they  are  going  to  do  about 
acquiring  people  of  high  moral  character  is 
to  exclude  homosexuals,  they  take  their 
stand  on  a relatively  minor  issue.  What  the 
military  seeks  is  people  who  will  kill  and 
destroy  on  order.  How  are  they  going  to 
get  people  like  that  and  still  require  high 
moral  standards?  Is  it  not  hypocritical  to 
exclude  homosexuals  and  admit  killers  on 
order? 

If  both  MIT  and  ROTC  want  to  avoid 
hypocrisy  on  the  issue  of  admitting  and 
excluding  homosexuals,  there  is  a way  to 
do  it.  MIT  could  admit  homosexuals  and 
exclude  ROTC.  ROTC  could  admit  homo- 
sexuals but  refuse  to  admit  men  or  women 
who  were  ready  to  kill  on  order.  In  both 
cases  they  would  avoid  hypocrisy.  Both 
institutions  would  benefit  by  their  acts. 
ROTC  would  raise  its  moral  standards  by 
having  no  people  ready  to  kill  on  order  and 
MIT  would  end  its  discrimination  and  raise 
its  moral  standards  by  refusing  to  train  for 
killing  on  order. 

Both  MIT  and  ROTC  might  end  the 


The  first  sales  pitch 

It’s  delicious,  he  said, 
try  it. . . 

You  will  taste  of  God-power, 

nibble  on  secrets 

more  tantalizing 

than  promises  and  security . . . 

Let’s  face  it, 
lady, 

taking  care  of  this  garden 
is  a drag  . . . 

Don’t  you  want  something 
better? 

She  bit. 

—Viola  Jacobson  Berg 

Reprinted  with  permission  from 
Time  of  Singing 
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problem  and  benefit  if  their  decision  pro- 
voked an  open  discussion  of  the  morality 
of  both  homosexuality  and  militarism.  Is 
preparing  to  kill  on  order  moral?  Who  has 
the  authority  to  give  that  order?  Where 
does  that  person  or  group  derive  that 
authority?  Does  God  approve  of  killing  on 
human  authority?  Should  ROTC  be  on  a 
university  campus? 

On  the  morality  of  homosexuality  they 
might  ask:  Is  a homosexual  tendency  sin- 
ful? Is  it  disordered?  Is  it  an  acquired 
tendency  or  inborn?  How  do  acts  differ 
from  tendencies? 

The  difference  between  homosexuals  in 
ROTC  and  MIT  could  easily  give  rise  to 
an  open  discussion  of  these  questions.  The 
answers  might  help  make  intelligent  and 
moral  decisions  worthy  of  a university. 

— Richard  McSorley,  Washington,  D.C. 

A call  for  greater 
‘conservation’ 

While  I am  not  opposed  to  the  emphasis 
being  given  in  Gospel  Herald  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  God’s  earth,  I present  this 
excerpt  from  The  Plough  to  remind  us  to  not 
allow  some  very  important  “conservation” 
emphases  to  fall  into  second  place. 

— Omar  Kurtz,  Morgantown,  Pa. 

“While  appreciation  for  the  inter- 
connectedness of  all  nature  is  taking  shape 
in  the  environmentalist  movements  today, 
we  feel  the  truths  regarding  children  have 
been  left  behind.  Why  don’t  we  feel  the 
divorce  of  parents  infinitely  more  harmful  to 
the  environment  than  the  felling  of  the  red- 
wood tree?  The  sin  of  adultery  more  damag- 
ing to  the  world’s  ecology  than  strip-mining 
in  Appalachia?  The  TV-damaged,  parentally 
neglected  teenagers  of  today  a more  serious 
grotesquerie  than  the  deformations  of 


aquatic  life  by  chemical  pollutants?  Does 
our  age  care  for  the  little  plant  more  than 
for  the  small  human  being  (abortion  vic- 
tims included)?  In  the  treatment  of  the 
things  of  nature  we  very  often  take  the 
right  road,  whereas  in  the  treatment  of  man 
we  go  astray;  and  yet  the  forces  that  act  in 
both  proceed  from  the  same  source  and 
obey  the  same  law.  Only  the  quiet,  se- 
cluded sanctuary  of  the  family  can  give 
back  to  us  the  welfare  of  mankind.” 

— Friedrich  Froebel 


‘New  Age’ 
is  dangerous 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  New  Age 
movement  is  a mixture  of  spiritual,  social, 
and  political  ideas.  It  includes  many  areas 
of  learning.  Nevertheless,  it  is  compara- 
tively unknown  to  most  North  Americans. 

With  roots  in  Buddhism  and  Hinduism, 
New  Age  thought  has  been  accepted  by 
many  here  and  abroad.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  2,500  bookstores  specialize  in  New 
Age  books,  and  25,000  titles  are  in  print. 

Though  the  New  Age  may  be  difficult  to 
define,  there  are  a number  of  distinctives 
of  its  thinking.  The  first  is  that  all  is  one 
and  all  is  God.  This  idea  leads  to  the  belief 
that  humanity  is  God  and  therefore  omnip- 
otent. We  never  die,  but,  by  the  process  of 
reincarnation,  each  of  us  becomes  another 
living  being,  another  person,  or  perhaps  an 
animal.  All  religions  are  one,  but  Christi- 
anity is  regarded  as  out  of  date  and  no 
longer  useful.  The  belief  in  cosmic  evolu- 
tionary development  is  very  important  in 
New  Age  thinking. 

We  are  warned  by  Johanna  Michaelson 
that  most  North  American  parents  have  no 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  New  Age 
occult  evangelists  have  infiltrated  our  pub- 


lic school  systems.  She  has  stated,  “This 
generation  of  children  is  carefully  being 
groomed  to  believe  that  Christianity  is  a 
dead,  empty,  irrelevant  religion  that  is 
bigoted  and  narrow-minded.” 

While  I believe  that  much  of  the  New 
Age  doctrine  is  dangerous  and  should  be 
avoided,  it  also  contains  a grain  of  truth. 
New  Agers  look  forward  to  a new,  glorious, 
unlimited  order  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
perfection.  We  should  all  work  toward 
peace.  However  I believe  that  peace  will 
only  come  when  we  accept  the  one  who  is 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 

We  have  many  scriptural  references  to 
false  doctrines.  Since  I believe  that  many 
New  Age  ideas  are  in  error.  I wish  to  quote 
from  Matthew  24:4-5,  KJV:  “And  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  them,  Take  heed 
that  no  man  deceive  you.  For  many  shall 
come  in  my  name  saying,  I am  Christ,  and 
shall  deceive  many.”  So  let  us  beware. 

— H.  Harold  Hartzler,  Glendale,  Ariz. 


Things  my  mother 
taught  me 

These  things  my  mother,  who  was  a 
public  school  teacher  and  a tower  of  spir- 
itual strength,  taught  me  about  preferring 
a skirt  to  shorts: 

• Pure  men  don’t  have  trouble  with  their 
thoughts  when  you  are  clad  in  a skirt. 

• Wearing  a skirt  prevents  the  look  of 
lust  from  evil  men,  which  culminates  in  evil 
deeds,  which  can  result  in  prison  and 
damnation. 

• Wearing  a skirt  fulfills  the  require- 
ments of  Deuteronomy  22:5  and  1 Timothy 
2:9. 

• It’s  beautiful!  And  the  Lord  looks  upon 
you  with  favor! 

—Florence  E.  Weaver,  East  Earl,  Pa. 


Book  review 


Lifting  money 
to  higher  level 

Managers  With  God  by  Daniel  Kauffman. 
Herald  Press,  1990.  186  pp.  $9.95  (in  Can- 
ada $12.50). 

Here  is  a book  our  church  should  use.  It 
should  be  recommended  reading  for  pas- 
tors, congregational  chairpersons,  and 
stewardship  committee  members. 

The  author  has  been  involved  in  financial 
management  and  church  stewardship 
causes  most  of  his  life,  and,  with  this  book, 
he  has  brought  together  much  of  what  he 
has  learned.  This  is  what  he  feels  is  useful 
and  needed  in  the  church  today  concerning 


stewardship. 

The  book  is  much  more  than  a discussion 
on  church  finances.  It  also  spends  time 
exploring  the  need  for  Christian  commit- 
ment and  what  that  involves.  Chapter  4 
alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  This 
chapter  looks  at  fife  priorities  and  chal- 
lenges our  value  systems.  In  pages  48-51, 
Kauffman  suggests  that  values  control  our 
decisions  and  decisions  prove  our  beliefs. 

Kauffman  proposes  that  we  must  begin 
to  see  giving  as  more  than  a Christian  duty 
or  handing  over  some  of  our  money  for 
someone  else  to  use.  He  suggests  that 
through  an  offering  we  put  in  the  basket 
on  a given  Sunday  morning  we  are  helping 
to  support  our  pastor;  we  are  helping  our 
youth  to  grow  through  youth-group  activi- 
ties; we  are  at  work  in  our  church  colleges; 


we  are  at  work  in  missions  around  the 
world;  we  are  giving  food  and  clothing  to 
people  in  need;  and  the  list  goes  on. 
Kauffman  stresses  that  by  giving,  our  min- 
istry and  usefulness  go  far  beyond  any- 
thing we  could  possibly  accomplish  on  our 
own.  This  makes  giving  exciting. 

The  book  also  deals  with  distribution  of 
estates  and  the  use  of  our  life’s  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  to  the  best  advantage  for  the 
church,  our  heirs,  and  our  own  needs  as 
long  as  we  live.  I enjoyed  reading  this  book. 
It  raises  money  and  its  use  to  a high 
spiritual  level,  putting  it  on  par  with  ser- 
vice, prayer,  and  commitment  to  Jesus 
Christ. — Charles  E.  Shenk,  co-owner  of 
Brilhart’s  Hardware  Store,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
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Church  news 


Sue  Steiner  leads  an  evaluation  session  on  Mennonite  Publishing  House  products  from  the  past  year.  Listening  are  Beth  Berry,  Ron 
Guengerich,  James  Lapp,  and  Maurice  Martin.  Steiner  chairs  the  Publishing  Committee,  which  meets  once  a year  to  make  recommendations. 


Publishing  House  reports  sales 
of  $1 5 million— up  8 percent 


Mennonite  Publishing  House  sold  $15 
million  worth  of  books,  magazines,  Sunday 
school  materials,  and  other  products  last 
year,  the  MPH  board  heard  at  its  June 
22-24  meeting  in  Scottdale,  Pa.  That  was 
an  8 percent  increase  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  board  also  heard  that  MPH  is  gear- 
ing up  for  the  future  with  major  new 
purchases  of  computers,  a $265,000  print- 
ing press,  a new  typesetting  system,  an 
inventory-control  system  for  its  stores,  two 
new  stores  in  Ontario,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  many  new  products.  That  is  the 
good  news. 


Maurice  Martin  (left)  and  Robert  Ramer  lead 
the  MPH  board  meeting.  Martin  is  the  board 
president  and  Ramer  is  the  publisher  (chief 
executive  officer). 


The  bad  news  is  the  higher-than-planned 
losses  in  the  Ontario  bookstores  and  a 
negative  cost-of-goods  adjustment  of 
$150,000  in  the  Lancaster  and  Souderton, 
Pa.,  stores.  This  resulted  in  MPH  ending 
the  year  in  the  red — by  $150,000.  “The 
cost-of-goods  adjustment  was  the  toughest 
thing  about  1989,”  said  Publisher  Robert 
Ramer,  the  chief  executive  officer,  “espe- 
cially since  it  was  so  unexpected.” 

Ramer  acknowledged  that  all  the 
changes  in  equipment  caused  tension  and 
delays.  The  worst  situation  was  the  com- 
plete breakdown  of  the  old  typesetting 
system  before  the  new  one  was  ready.  But 
Ramer  said  MPH  is  beginning  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  increased  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  board  agreed  with  Ramer  that  the 
biggest  challenge  in  the  coming  year  is  to 
get  the  Ontario  stores  to  cover  their  own 
costs.  Last  year  the  store  in  downtown 
Kitchener  was  closed  and  two  new  ones 
were  opened  at  better  locations  in  neigh- 
boring Waterloo.  The  board  accepted 
Ramer’s  plan  to  downsize  Ontario  from 
five  stores  to  three  this  year.  Closed  will 
be  the  store  at  Sherwood  Forest  Mall  in 
London  and  the  store  at  Stanley  Park  Mall 
in  Kitchener. 

The  board  members  discussed  at  length 
the  assumption  over  the  years  that  MPH 
must  pay  its  own  way.  Board  president 
Maurice  Martin,  an  Ontario  pastor,  noted 
that  MPH  receives  no  subsidy  from  the 


church  or  donations  from  individuals.  The 
only  exceptions  have  been  the  rare  cases 
when  MPH  asked  for  help  with  major 
projects  like  the  construction  of  a ware- 
house. 

Now  some  people  are  starting  to  ques- 
tion this  longtime  assumption,  especially 
when  MPH  has  to  spend  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  modernize  its 
equipment  and  when  the  church  asks  for 
products  that  MPH  knows  will  be  money- 
losers.  Currently  MPH  has  to  borrow 
money  to  purchase  equipment.  And  when 
it  gets  new-product  suggestions,  it  either 
has  to  say  “no”  or  pay  for  the  project  with 
profits  from  another  project. 

Turning  to  another  matter,  the  board 
heard  the  report  of  its  Publishing  Commit- 
tee, which  reviews  all  published  materials 
during  the  year  and  then  gets  together  to 
evaluate  them.  Chaired  by  Ontario  pas- 
tor/writer Sue  Steiner,  the  committee  pre- 
sented a five-page  list  of  observations  and 
re  commendations . 

Among  the  products  singled  out  for  spe- 
cial praise  were  the  new  Venture  Club 
materials  for  children  and  a book  on 
AIDS — A Time  to  Love — by  the  mother  of 
a victim.  The  committee  also  noted  the 
vast  improvement  in  book-cover  designs  in 
the  last  several  years.  Most  of  them  can 
“easily  compete  in  the  secular  market,”  the 
committee  said. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  committee 
expressed  frustration  at  the  difficulty  in 
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producing  Sunday  school  materials  for 
youth  that  will  sell  and  that  will  get  used. 
They  agreed  that  young  people  are  less 
and  less  print-oriented  and  that  their 
teachers  have  more  and  more  trouble 
keeping  their  attention. 

The  June  meeting  is  also  a chance  to 
review  the  annual  report  and  hear  from  the 
four  division  heads. 

Laurence  Martin  of  Congregational  Lit- 
erature Division  said  a major  promotional 
effort  of  Together,  the  bimonthly  evange- 
listic tabloid,  is  being  planned,  with  a goal 
of  increasing  circulation  from  250,000  to 
500,000. 

Paul  Schrock  of  Herald  Press  said  se- 
quels 3 and  4 are  being  planned  for  1989’s 
number  one  and  number  two  bestsellers 
about  growing  up  Amish — Ellie  and  Re- 
becca by  Mary  Christner  Bomtrager. 

Jack  Scott  of  Provident  Bookstores  said 
he  hopes  to  see  a complete  turnaround  in 
sales  in  Ontario — in  the  same  way  that  the 
main  store  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  transformed 
itself  from  a big  money-loser  to  a big 
money-maker  by  changing  locations  in 
1987. 

Reuben  Savanick  of  the  Operations  Di- 
vision said  he  is  seeking  more  printing  jobs 
from  Mennonite  agencies  and  schools  so 
that  MPH  can  keep  its  equipment  running 
and  also  earn  some  extra  income. 

— Steve  Shenk 


Hymnal  Project  leaders 
test  their  selections 
at  local  hymn  sing 

A hymn  sing  highlighted  the  festive  side 
of  Hymnal  Project  proceedings  as  commit- 
tee members  working  on  preparation  of  a 
new  hymnal  in  the  Anabaptist  tradition 
gathered  recently  with  members  of  congre- 
gations in  suburban  Chicago  “to  sing 
praise  to  the  Lord  and  sing  for  fun.” 

Project  chairperson  Nancy  Faus  invited 
participants  to  share  in  singing  “hymns 
which  already  have  made  it  into  the  hym- 
nal— a little  of  the  old  and  the  new,”  as 
well  as  favorites  from  hymnals  presently 
used  by  the  three  denominations  involved 
in  the  project:  Mennonite  Church,  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  The  first  two  use 
The  Mennonite  Hymnal,  published  in  1969, 
and  the  latter  Brethren  Hymnal,  dating 
back  to  1951. 

Calling  the  hymn  sing  “an  opportunity  to 
remind  ourselves  purely  of  the  pleasures 
of  singing  together,”  music  editor  Ken 
Nafziger  observed  that  one  of  the  reasons 
hymn  singing  has  fallen  “into  disfavor  is 
that  we  treat  the  600  hymns  in  our  hymnals 
all  alike”  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
representative  of  1,500  years  of  history. 

That  “we  make  our  body  of  music  from 


many  borrowings”  was  clearly  evident; 
hymns  sung  ranged  from  those  original  to 
the  Plains  Indians  and  African-Americans 
to  an  Irish  love  song  and  “a  shouting  song 
from  the  era  of  revival  singing.”  Nafziger 
concluded  his  musical  overview  of  new 
songs  and  old  favorites,  made  fresh  by 
glimpses  into  their  history,  by  telling  his 
exuberant  participants,  “We’ve  sung  only 
a few  familiar  hymns.  They  will  be  in  the 
new  hymnal,  but  along  with  them  will  be 
other  hymns  of  many  styles,  from  many 
sources.  Let’s  claim  them  all,  even  though 
we  may  like  some  more  than  others.  They 
are  all  ours.” 

To  help  prepare  congregations  for  max- 
imum use  of  the  new  hymnal,  a series  of 
educational  supplements,  including  a “Hym- 
nal Companion,”  accompaniment  handbook, 
and  demonstration  tapes,  will  be  marketed 
with  the  hymnal.  Several  Hymnal  Project 
committee  members  already  are  involved  in 
workshops  designed  to  orient  users  to  the 
hymnal. 

Nearly  70  hymns  were  approved  for  hym- 
nal inclusion  at  the  recent  meetings  hosted 
by  Bethany  Theological  Seminary,  a 
Brethren  school  in  Oak  Brook,  111.,  where 
the  Hymnal  Project  chairperson  teaches. 
The  additions  bring  to  about  450  the  num- 
ber of  hymns  approved  for  the  new  hymnal, 
scheduled  for  release  in  June  1992.  An- 
other 200  hymns  likely  will  be  added  before 
the  work  of  the  Text,  Worship,  Music,  and 
Publishers  committees  is  complete. 

Worship  Committee  cochair  Jimmy  Ross 
presented  to  the  Hymnal  Project  his 
committee’s  collection  of  Scripture  pas- 
sages and  other  materials  for  inclusion  in 
the  new  hymnal.  Committee  member  Mar- 
lene Kropf  said,  “It  is  important  to  hear 
our  own  voice  as  we  use  a wide  range  of 
sources.”  Criteria  for  evaluating  worship 
materials,  Kropf  said,  include  consider- 
ation of  “what  will  endure,  what  will  ex- 
press our  experience  authentically,  and 
what  will  be  useful  in  a corporate  setting.” 

Committee  member  John  Gaeddert  in- 
troduced 64  scripture  passages  for  possi- 
ble use  in  the  hymnal.  The  majority  are 
translations  from  the  New  Revised  Stan- 
dard Version,  with  a smattering  of  pas- 
sages from  the  New  International  Version 
and  Revised  Standard  Version,  among  oth- 
ers, as  well  as  some  blended  materials. 

Despite  considerable  transition  on  the 
Worship  Committee  during  the  seven 
years  since  the  Hymnal  Project  began, 
Faus  observed  that  the  committee  has 
produced  “a  powerful,  progressive  set  of 
worship  materials.” 

The  Hymnal  Project  committees  will 
meet  again  in  October  and  in  January, 
after  which  a subcommittee  will  finish 
“balancing  the  hymnal”  and  do  remaining 
“mop-up  work,”  which  is  expected  to  be 
completed  about  a year  before  the  release 
date,  said  managing  editor  Rebecca 
Slough. 

— Jane  Halteman 


Consultation  reviews 
Mennonite  efforts 
in  southern  Africa 

Representatives  of  several  North  Amer- 
ican agencies  met  in  Roma,  Lesotho,  re- 
cently to  discuss  the  ways  Mennonites 
work  in  southern  Africa.  North  American 
Mennonite  leaders  from  seven  countries  in 
the  region,  known  as  the  Southern  Africa 
Coordinating  Group,  hosted  the  meeting. 
The  agencies  represented  were  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  and  Africa  Inter-Men- 
nonite  Mission. 

Discussion  focused  on  the  emergence  of 
several  groups  in  South  Africa  that  are 
asking  to  be  recognized  as  members  of  the 
worldwide  Mennonite  family.  In  South  Af- 
rica and  the  neighboring  countries  of 
Botswana,  Lesotho,  and  Swaziland,  Men- 
nonite agencies  have  supported  “salt  and 
light”  ministries,  strengthening  existing 
churches  rather  than  planting  new  ones. 
This  has  enabled  strong  relationships  to 
grow  with  other  church  bodies,  notably 
with  African  independent  churches. 

Consultation  participants  repeatedly 
raised  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  emergence  of  Mennonite  churches  in 
South  Africa  would  threaten  those  relation- 
ships. At  the  same  time,  it  was  clear  that 
Mennonite  workers  must  welcome  the  inter- 
est of  South  African  groups  who  are  at- 
tracted to  Mennonite  theology  and  practice. 

The  group  summarized  its  two  intense 
days  of  discussion  by  recognizing  that 
continuing  communication  and  consulta- 
tion are  needed.  Points  of  unanimity  in- 
cluded the  sense  that  Mennonites  have 
important  gifts  to  share  with  the  region, 
but  that  sending  North  Americans  to  plant 
churches  was  not  appropriate  given  the 
need  for  Africans  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

The  group  counseled  Mennonite  World 
Conference  to  respond  pastorally  to  the 
interest  expressed  by  churches  in  South 
Africa.  Larry  Miller,  who  will  become  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  MWC  this  summer, 
was  present  to  hear  this  counsel. 

The  consultation  was  part  of  a continu- 
ing discussion  between  Mennonite  agen- 
cies working  in  southern  Africa.  When  they 
began  exploring  work  in  South  Africa  and 
neighboring  countries  in  the  late  1960s,  the 
three  agencies  together  with  the  Brethren 
in  Christ  Board  of  World  Missions  worked 
out  a joint  vision  for  their  work. 

In  more  recent  years,  communication  has 
been  less  regular;  this  has  resulted  in  some 
tension  as  agencies  pursued  a variety  of 
contacts  and  involvement  styles.  At  a May 
1989  meeting  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  the  agencies 
decided  to  work  on  a common  vision  for 
work  in  the  region.  Meeting  with  the  coor- 
dinating group  for  Mennonite  workers  in 
the  region  was  a further  step  in  this  pro- 
cess. 
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The  Oregon  ’91  planners  include  (left  to  right)  Sam  and  Roma  Eicher,  local  coordinators; 
Miriam  Book,  churchwide  convention  coordinator;  and  George  Brunk  III,  moderator  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Pacific  Coast  Conference  is  the  host. 


Plans  underway 
for  ’91  Assembly 
in  Oregon 

The  Mennonites  of  Oregon  eagerly  wel- 
come the  Mennonite  Church  to  visit  their 
state  and  churches  July  30- Aug.  3,  1991. 
The  occasion  will  be  the  biennial  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  convention 
activities  for  children,  youth,  and  adults. 
Some  100  local  volunteers  are  at  work 


under  the  coordination  of  Roma  and  Sam 
Eicher  for  this  event. 

Lane  County  Convention  Center  and 
Fairgrounds  in  Eugene  will  host  the  adults, 
while  the  youth  will  explore  the  theme 
“Dying  to  Live”  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon 15  blocks  away.  A mini-convention  for 
children  is  also  being  developed,  as  well  as 
special  activities  for  young  adults. 

The  Convention  Planning  Committee 
functions  under  the  leadership  of  George 
Brunk  III,  current  moderator  of  the  Men- 


nonite Church.  With  regard  to  the  conven- 
tion theme,  “God’s  Creative  Acts  Con- 
tinue,” Brunk  says,  “The  theme  calls  us  to 
recognize  the  presence  and  activity  of  God 
in  our  contemporary  world  and  among  us 
as  a people,  in  particular.  This  theme  calls 
us  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  God  and,  in 
celebrating,  to  find  new  vision  and  energy 
for  faithful  living  and  committed  mission.” 
Morning  and  evening  worship  sessions 
will  focus  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  highlight- 
ing stewardship  and  mission — key  goals  in 
the  Vision  ’95  campaign  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Bible  studies  in  the  morning  and 
preaching  each  evening  is  planned. 

Unlike  earlier  conventions,  the  housing 
for  adults  and  children  will  be  in  motels 
and  hotels  or  at  one  of  the  200  recreational- 
vehicle  hookups  at  the  convention  center. 
Campgrounds  are  within  driving  distance. 

Delegates  will  begin  General  Assembly 
work  on  Tuesday  morning,  July  30.  The 
Thursday  daytime  schedule  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  seminars  and  tours  to  the  coast, 
mountains,  and  historical  sites. 

Convention  coordinator  Miriam  Book 
describes  Oregon  ’91  as  a “unique  conven- 
tion, in  which  Mennonite  people  can  expe- 
rience the  hospitality  of  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
ference plus  the  grandeur  of  the  North- 
west.” She  urges  families  to  plan  their 
vacations  in  1991  to  include  this  trip  to  the 
West  Coast.  “Come  early  and  stay  longer,” 
is  the  word  from  Book  and  the  Eichers. 

For  those  flying,  the  Eugene  airport  is 
the  primary  airport  recommended.  Special 
discount  fares  are  being  arranged  with 
United  and  American  airlines.  In  early  fall 
additional  information  on  lodging  and 
travel  will  be  available. 


General  Board  appoints 
Bender  as  its  first 
communications  director 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  has 
named  John  Bender  as  churchwide  com- 
munications director,  effective  July  1.  This 
is  a new  position. 

Bender  will  develop  the  joint  communi- 
cation activities  of  churchwide  agencies, 
cultivate  new  communication  and  fund- 
raising efforts  for  all  age-groups  in  the 
church,  and  direct  communication  with  the 
public  outside  the  church.  The  assignment, 
a half-time  position,  also  includes  facilitat- 
ing the  networking  of  conference  commu- 
nications staff  through  the  biennial  editors’ 
workshop  and  providing  communications 
services  for  General  Board. 

Bender  has  been  information  services 
director  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  on  a half-time  basis  since  1984. 
From  1969  to  1980  he  was  a staff  editor 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Since 
he  left  MBM,  he  has  been  a free-lance 
writer/editor.  For  the  next  year  he  will 
continue  to  provide  communication  services 


for  AMBS  on  a 30-percent-time  basis. 

Bender  chaired  the  Media  Committee 
for  Purdue  ’87,  the  biennial  convention  of 
the  Mennonite  Church,  and  was  Mennonite 
Church  communication  liaison  for  the  two- 
denomination  Normal  ’89  convention. 

Representatives  of  the  churchwide  agen- 
cies’ Communications  Advisory  Council 
and  Churchwide  Agency  Finance  Secretary 
Council,  in  consultation  with  General 
Board  executive  secretary  James  Lapp, 
developed  the  job  description  and  will 
share  funding  for  the  new  position. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  churches 
open  The  Alternative’ 
for  young  adults 

For  the  second  year  in  a row  an  innova- 
tive, low-budget  summer  ministry  for 
young  adults  is  underway  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 
“The  Alternative,”  as  it’s  dubbed,  provides 
a professional  social  atmosphere  for  young 
adults  in  cooperation  with  a local  restau- 
rant, Isaac’s  Deli.  The  Alternative  is  open 
each  Saturday  evening,  9:30  to  midnight. 


The  idea  for  The  Alternative  grew  out  of 
an  ad  hoc  committee  which  discussed  ways 
the  Mennonite  Church  could  provide  a pos- 
itive setting  for  Christian  young  adults  to 
relax  and  interact.  The  concept  caught  on 
quickly  during  the  first  summer,  averaging 
over  110  persons  each  Saturday  night. 

A typical  evening  includes  music,  light 
entertainment — table  games  and  sponta- 
neous renditions  of  popular  game  shows — 
food  and  beverages  from  the  restaurant, 
and  many  opportunities  to  relax  with 
friends  and  make  new  ones.  It  is  intention- 
ally designed  to  be  an  attractive  alternative 
to  the  night-club  scene.  The  effort  is 
funded  by  a $3  cover  charge,  which  in- 
cludes beverages. 

The  sponsoring  committee  includes  sev- 
eral young  adults  from  several  local  con- 
gregations. James  White,  minister  of  youth 
and  education  at  Ridgeview  Mennonite 
Church,  chairs  the  committee.  “In  addition 
to  providing  a positive  setting  for  socializ- 
ing among  Christian  young  adults,”  ex- 
plains White,  “we  also  want  to  provide  a 
place  for  those  young  adults  to  invite 
friends  who  are  beginning  their  journey 
with  Christ  or  asking  lots  of  questions.” 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Mark  Winslow,  Allentown,  Pa. 

The  June  12  issue  carried  a news  item 
about  a Laurelville  retreat  recently  held 
for  parents  and  their  gay  and  lesbian 
children.  It  noted  that  these  “families 
shared  histories  of  how  they  worked  to 
accept  each  other  through  the  process  of 
‘coming  out  of  the  closet.’  ” Have  I mis- 
understood the  implication  of  this?  It 
seems  to  be  saying  that  the  Mennonite 
Church’s  best  pastoral  response  to  the 
brokenness  of  homosexuality  is  simply 
to  affirm  that  brokenness. 

Is  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter unaware  that  celibacy  from  immoral 
homosexual  acts  is  possible  in  Christ?  Is 
our  church  ignorant  of  the  emerging 
worldwide  Christian  ex-gay  movement? 

Is  the  Mennonite  mindset  hopelessly 
conformed  to  the  “gay  is  o.k.”  attitude 
so  predominant  in  our  culture  and 
media? 

If  the  best  spiritual  guidance  we  can 
give  gays  and  lesbians  and  their  family 
members  is  “accept  your  homosexual  ac- 


tivity and  don’t  think  of  it  as  sin,”  then 
we  should  quit  kidding  ourselves  and 
admit  that  we  no  longer  believe  God’s 
Word  or  the  power  of  the  risen  Christ.  It 
is  tragic  that  the  article  did  not  read  in- 
stead, “Families  shared  histories  of  how 
they  worked  to  accept  each  other  and 
honor  Jesus  through  the  process  of  com- 
ing out  of  homosexual  activity.  ” 

Robert  V.  Peters,  Mountaindale,  N.Y. 

In  response  to  your  editorial,  “Why  is 
it  so  Hard  to  Get  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
War-Tax  Question?”  (May  29)  and  the 
news  article  piece  on  the  war-tax  consul- 
tation in  the  same  issue,  let  me  note  the 
following:  Why  is  it  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  can  so  easily  reach  clarity  that 
homosexuality  is  a sin  and  ban  any  dia- 
logue whatsoever  with  gay  members  of 
our  community  but  yet  find  the  war-tax 
issue  “contains  a complex  set  of  issues” 
and  that  it  is  “filled  with  ambiguities”? 

Why  must  we  accept  pluralism  and  am- 
biguity on  this  issue  when  we  can  so  eas- 
ily reach  apparent  consensus  on  the  gay 
question?  Is  this  not  rather  self-serving 
and  hypocritical,  for  on  the  one  hand  our 
church  fathers  tell  us  we  must  accept  dif- 


fering biblical  interpretations,  pluralism, 
and  ambiguity  on  war  taxes  but  some- 
how the  gay  issue  is  crystal  clear! 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  ambi- 
guity, for  as  you  note,  Romans  13  is  not 
intended  as  a general  principle  that  we 
must  pay  all  taxes  to  government.  Fur- 
ther the  whole  text  seems  to  make  clear 
that  we  must  clarify  our  loyalties  and 
choose  whom  we  serve,  God  or  Caeser. 
Further  it  seems  clear  that  if  we  follow 
the  way  of  peace,  we  can  have  no  part  in 
allowing  our  money  to  pay  for  killing 
and  war.  If  there  is  room  for  ambiguity  I 
think  it  is  more  apparent  on  the  gay 
question.  On  war  taxes  it  seems  clear. 

Perhaps  our  leaders  wish  to  keep  it 
plural,  for  only  a minority  can  support 
our  historic  peace  witness  these  days, 
while  they  know  that  pluralism  is  unac- 
ceptable for  the  gay  question  given  the 
majority  in  our  community  who  are  con- 
vinced that  homosexuality  is  sin.  Wake 
up,  leaders,  and  be  fair!  You  can’t  have 
it  both  ways.  Either  we  seek  clear  stan- 
dards and  follow  them  or  we  become 
Unitarians  or  Quakers,  where  everything 
is  ambiguous. 

Robert  J.  Schultz,  Protection,  Kan. 

I agree  with  Dannie  Otto  (“Readers 
Say,”  May  22)  that  the  question  of  our 
faithfulness  requires  eternal  vigilance; 
it’s  just  that  our  view  of  faithfulness  to 
truth  differs.  The  reader  can  judge. 

“Tell  us,  therefore,  What  thinkest 
thou?  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Cae- 
sar, or  not?”  (Matt.  22:17).  The  govern- 
ment of  Rome  was  truly  oppressive  and 
those  lands  that  were  conquered  had  to 
pay  Rome  taxes.  The  tax  inevitably 
helped  in  the  care  and  equipping  of 
Roman  soldiers.  The  Roman  armies  in 
turn  swiftly  crushed,  if  they  could,  any 
sign  of  rebellion  of  the  edicts  of  Rome 
and  likewise  those  of  the  appointed  rul- 
ers of  the  different  regions. 

What  was  our  Master’s  answer?  He 
knew  where  some  of  the  money  went. 

Did  he  say  to  just  give  40  percent  (or 
whatever)  of  what  is  required?  More  im- 
portant, does  he  still  speak  for  us  when 
he  says,  “Render  therefore  unto  Caesar 
the  things  which  are  Caesar’s;  and  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God’s”  (Matt. 
22:21b)? 

I urge  all  of  those  conservative  Menno- 
nites  who  usually  remain  silent  to  “send 
the  General  Board  a message” — mainly, 
not  to  be  tempted  into  politicking  with 
the  liberal  pacifist  elements,  and  to  re- 
main within  the  boundaries  of  biblical 
nonresistance.  If  there  are  those  who 
want  to  withhold  taxes,  let  them  do  it 
without  having  the  actions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  as  a shield. 


In  1990  the  nations  will  be  observing  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Nazi  in- 
vasion of  Western  Europe  during  World  War  II.  There  was  an  alternative 
voice  then  for  peace  and  conscience,  and  it  needs  to  be  heard  again  for  the 
sake  of  the  future  of  humanity... 


CELEBRATION  OFCONSCIENCE 

A Celebration  of  fifty  years  of  the  continuing  witness  against  war 
— and  the  witness  must  never  end. 

A national  Celebration  of  Conscience  is  planned  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
for  August  3-5,  1990.  For  further  information  and  registration  materials,  con- 
tact Celebration  of  Conscience,  Suite  750,  1601  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009-1035.  Or  contact  Conference  administrator  Betsy 
Beyler  at  703-591-8177  or  202-483-4514. 
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Mennoscope 


“ ‘Yalta  Communism’  has  indeed  col- 
lapsed,” said  Bishop  Paulos  Mar  Gregorios, 
president  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  in 
an  essay  published  in  the  June  issue  of  Goshen 
College  Bulletin.  Amidst  the  drastic  international 
changes  occurring  in  this  age,  he  said,  “This  is 
no  time  to  let  up  on  the  struggle  for  peace.” 
Gregorios,  formerly  named  Paul  Verghese,  grad- 
uated from  Goshen  in  1952.  He  teaches  at  the 
Orthodox  Seminary  in  Kottayam  Kerala,  India. 

Western  District  began  sharing  South  Cen- 
tral Conference’s  administrator  on  July  9. 
Bill  Zuercher  now  serves  both  the  Mennonite 
Church  conference  and  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  district,  out  of  offices  in  Newton, 
Kan.  In  order  to  give  time  to  both  jobs,  he 
resigned  as  manager  of  Cross  Wind  Conference 
Center. 

Expanded  regional  activity  and  a proposal 
for  consolidating  several  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.  Service  Program  involvements 
were  discussed  at  the  recent  MCC  U.S.  execu- 
tive committee  meeting  in  Akron,  Pa.  The  com- 
mittee affirmed  proposed  guidelines  which  will 
give  the  four  U.S.  regions  greater  freedom  to 
address  local  needs  in  addition  to  supporting  the 
work  of  the  larger  MCC. 

Suggestions  for  about  50  Oregon  ’91  semi- 
nars are  being  sought.  Oregon  ’91  is  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  Mennonite  Church  to 
be  held  next  summer.  Proposals  for  seminar 
themes  and  leaders  should  be  sent  by  Sept.  10 
to  James  Lapp  at  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board,  421  S.  Second  St.,  Elkhart,  IN  46516. 

The  first  official  public  Christian  church 
service  in  Cambodia  since  1975  was  held 

recently  in  the  capital  city  of  Phnom  Penh.  It 
was  a Catholic  mass  attended  by  2,000  people 
in  a large  auditorium.  Among  the  participants 
were  Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers 
assigned  to  that  country.  Since  the  Khmer 
Rouge  takeover  of  Cambodia  in  1975,  Christians 
could  only  meet  secretly  in  homes  in  small 
numbers.  Even  after  the  Khmer  Rouge  were 
overthrown  in  1979,  the  new  government  hesi- 
tated to  recognize  the  Christian  church  because 
of  the  strong  Western  influence  the  church 
previously  represented.  “But  the  persistence  of 
Christians  in  and  out  of  Cambodia  and  the 
Cambodian  government’s  moves  toward  reforms 
were  influential  in  this  change,”  said  MCCer 
Ruth  Keidel  Clemens. 

A baptismal  service  highlighted  the  annual 
meeting  of  Mennonites  in  the  Philippines 

recently.  The  event,  held  this  year  in  Castaneda, 
brought  together  more  than  300  representatives 
of  the  congregations  that  make  up  Missions 
Now — the  name  of  the  Mennonite  church  in  that 
country.  Represented  for  the  first  time  this  year 
was  the  new  Santa  Mesa  congregation  in  Manila. 
The  baptism  was  for  19  people,  including  the 
first  believers  from  the  Dumagat  tribe. 

Mennonites  from  enemy  tribes  worshiped 
together  in  Kenya  recently  at  a weekend  con- 
ference for  the  congregations  in  Ogwedhi- 
Sigawa.  “It  was  exciting  to  experience  the 
mixture  of  Luo-Maasai  worship  and  culture  and 
to  imagine  what  God  might  be  able  to  do  with 
that  community  of  believers  working  together,” 
said  Joe  and  Gloria  Bontrager,  workers  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  They  also 
witnessed  the  opening  of  the  first  church  building 
for  Mennonites  in  the  Maasai  tribal  area. 


Yields  double.  Corn  yields  have  dou- 
bled for  extension  workers  in  the  Ar- 
tibonite  Valley  of  Haiti.  The  key  to 
this  success?  They  built  contour  barri- 
ers, tilled  their  soil,  and  turned  last 
year’s  straw  into  the  soil.  The  exten- 
sionists,  who  work  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  saw  these  dou- 
bled yields  in  experimental  garden 
plots.  Pictured  is  extensionist  Pradel 
Vildort  (left)  and  local  farmer 
Otonniel.  The  15  extensionists  did  the 
experiments  because  they  wanted  to 
see  if  the  farming  techniques  MCC 
was  introducing  were  really  producing 
increased  yields.  The  extensionists 
work  with  farmers  in  the  Artibonite 
Valley  who  grow  corn  and  sorghum 
on  nonirrigated  land.  The  traditional 
farming  method  there  is  to  burn  off 
the  old  straw  and  to  plant  the  new 
crop  without  tilling  the  soil. 


Brazilian  Mennonites  are  seeking  ways  to 
aid  a young  African  church.  “The  contacts 
with  the  brethren  in  Angola  went  far  beyond 
expectations,”  reported  two  of  their  leaders, 
Hans  Gerhard  Peters  and  Teodoro  Penner,  who 
visited  that  country  recently.  They  said  the 
presence  of  three  groups  of  Mennonites  in  An- 
gola has  complicated  their  legalization,  although 
the  Communist  government  is  not  against  the 
churches.  The  nation  is  torn  by  civil  war  between 
guerrillas  and  the  government.  Peters  and  Pen- 
ner observed  the  pain  caused  by  war  “and — at 
the  same  time — the  joy  of  belonging  to  the 
marvelous  kingdom  of  God  and  having  faith  in 


a future  of  peace  and  justice.”  Brazil  and  Angola 
are  both  former  Portuguese  colonies. 

The  military  tentacles  are  strangling 
human  rights  in  Guatemala,  according  to 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  and 
other  observers  of  the  situation.  “Any  humani- 
tarian action  is  seen  as  subversive,”  says  a 
Guatemalan  Mennonite  whose  life  is  in  danger 
because  of  his  work  with  the  poor  and  his  efforts 
to  document  the  number  of  people  who  have 
been  kidnapped  and  presumedly  killed  by  the 
army.  “Here,  life  is  at  risk  for  helping  someone 
in  the  street,  for  giving  an  opinion.” 

In  a historic  meeting,  Catholic  refugees 
from  El  Salvador  went  to  a Mennonite 
church  in  Honduras  to  participate  in  a Bible 
study  recently.  Only  seven  miles  separate  Mesa 
Grande  Refugee  Camp  from  the  town  of  San 
Marcos.  Yet  in  nine  years  no  Salvadoran  refugee 
had  ever  been  permitted  to  make  the  short  trip 
from  camp  to  town  to  visit  the  Mennonite 
congregation  which  has  been  so  active  in  helping 
them.  The  breakthrough  came  when  local  au- 
thorities permitted  a delegation  of  eight  to  go  to 
the  church.  The  eight  were  Catholic  lay  persons 
who  serve  as  Bible  study  leaders  and  “delegates 
of  the  Word”  in  the  camp. 

Young  women  in  Botswana  with  little  edu- 
cation are  gaining  marketable  skills,  thanks 
to  the  Girl  Guide  Youth  Training  Center  in  the 
capital  city  of  Gaborone.  Kay  Miller,  a Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  worker  from  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  recently  finished  teaching  cooking  courses 
there.  All  of  her  students  were  then  able  to  get 
jobs  in  restaurants  and  hotels.  Miller  also 
trained  a local  assistant  who  may  replace  her  as 
teacher  of  the  cooking  courses. 

A Latin  American  Anabaptist  seminary  is 
offering  a study  and  service  program  for 
North  Americans  who  want  to  broaden  their 
studies  with  an  intercultural  experience.  The 
seminary,  based  in  Guatemala,  offers  theological 
education  by  extension  to  Mennonites  in  Central 
America  and  beyond.  North  American  students 
and  church  workers  may  enroll  in  the  Central 
American  Study  and  Service  Program  for  six 
weeks  to  a year.  They  will  live  with  Guatemalan 
families  and  study  Anabaptism  from  a third- 
world  perspective,  as  well  as  Spanish  language 
and  culture.  The  program’s  coordinator  is  Fanny 
Ellen  Yoder,  a longtime  missionary  with  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

The  telephone  number  for  Don  Augsburger 
is  wrong  in  the  new  edition  of  Mennonite 
Yearbook.  It  should  be  813-377-1849. 

Correction:  The  headline  for  the  June  26  news 
story  about  the  deportation  of  a Mennonite 
Central  Committee  worker  from  Vietnam  was 
misleading.  It  should  have  said  she  was  deported 
for  alleged  subversion. 

New  appointments: 

• Larry  Miller,  president,  Pennsylvania  Men- 
nonite Federal  Credit  Union,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
starting  in  September.  The  position  was  pre- 
viously called  “treasurer-manager.”  He  succeeds 
Lome  Peachey,  who  will  become  editor  of  Gospel 
Herald.  Miller  has  been  a banker  for  19  years  in 
Iowa.  Since  1985  he  has  been  vice-president  of 
Hawkeye  Bank  and  Trust  in  Mount  Pleasant. 
Before  that  he  was  president  of  Federal  Loan 
Bank  Association.  The  credit  union  has  3,400 
members  and  assets  of  $6.5  million. 
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• Ed  Nyce,  assistant  director,  Lombard  (HI.) 
Mennonite  Peace  Center,  starting  in  July.  He 
succeeds  Daniel  Schrock,  who  became  assistant 
pastor  of  Lombard  Mennonite  Church,  which 
operates  the  center.  Nyce  served  previously  as 
a radio  station  manager  and  pastoral  assistant. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Mark  Schlotterbeck  became  pastor  of  South- 
side  Christian  Fellowship,  Springfield,  Ohio,  in 
June.  He  succeeds  Eric  Roth,  who  took  a mis- 
sions assignment  in  Thailand.  Schlotterbeck  is 
a 1990  graduate  of  Associated  Mennonite  Bibli- 
cal Seminaries. 

•Rick  Murphy  has  resigned  as  pastor  of 
Mountville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  An  effec- 
tive date  has  not  been  determined. 

Coming  events: 

• Conference  on  Mennonites  and  Alternative 
Service  in  World  War  II,  May  30-June  1,  1991, 
at  Goshen  College.  It  will  mark  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  alternative  service 
camps  and  projects  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  confer- 
ence, sponsored  by  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review, 
will  include  the  presentation  of  scholarly  papers 
as  well  as  stories  of  personal  experiences.  More 
information  from  John  Oyer  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-533-7000. 

• Family  Peace  Rally,  Aug.  5,  at  Elmhurst  (HI.) 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  an  annual  event  spon- 
sored by  Friends  for  Peace,  a network  of  45 
congregations  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Chi- 
cago. The  speaker  is  John  Howard  Yoder,  a 


Mennonite  theologian  who  teaches  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame.  More  information  from 
Lombard  Mennonite  Peace  Center  at  528  E. 
Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL  60148;  phone  708- 
627-5310. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Campus  physician,  Goshen  College,  starting 
in  the  fall  of  1991.  The  person  supervises  med- 
ical services  to  students,  promotes  a philosophy 
of  holistic  health  care,  and  possibly  teaches. 
Qualifications  include  an  M.D.,  medical-staff 
eligibility  at  Goshen  General  Hospital,  and  res- 
idency in  family  practice,  with  experience  in  one 
or  more  of  the  foHowing:  college  health,  public 
health,  international  medicine,  internal  medi- 
cine. Send  resume  by  Sept.  15  to  Norman 
Kauffmann  at  GC,  Goshen,  EM  46526. 

•Performing  arts  technical  director,  Eastern 
Mennonite  CoUege.  The  person  gives  technical 
direction  to  drama  and  fine  arts  productions  and 
supervises  the  use  of  the  auditorium.  This  in- 
cludes responsibility  for  set  design/construc- 
tion,  lighting,  box-office  sales,  and  equipment 
maintenance.  Required  are  a bachelor’s  degree 
and  experience  in  technical  theater  production. 
Send  resume  to  the  Personnel  Office  at  EMC, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

•Assistant  hosts/hostesses,  International 
Guest  House,  Washington,  D.C.  These  are  one- 
year  voluntary  service  assignments.  Needed  are 
two  people,  one  to  start  in  August  and  the  other 
in  September.  Duties  include  housekeeping, 
fight  office  work,  and  relating  to  guests.  Some 
cross-cultural  experience  is  desirable.  Contact 


Annabelle  Kratz  at  13495  Brighton  Dam  Rd., 
Clarksville,  MD  21029;  phone  301-596-9057. 

• Mailroom/post  office  clerk,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  This  is  a temporary 
part-time  position,  but  could  become  permanent 
in  the  future.  Contact  Larry  Zook  at  Eastern 
Board,  Box  128,  Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717- 
898-2251. 

Change  of  address:  Howard  and  Gloria  Shenk 
Good  from  Zaire  to  208  E.  Front  St.,  Lititz,  PA 
17543. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Bethany,  Smith,  Alta.:  Lloyd  Scratch  and 
Paul  Van  Rompaey. 

Whitestone,  Hesston,  Kan.:  Shawn  Stucky, 
Anastasia  Stucky,  and  Tracey  Jahay. 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo.:  Christopher  Marquez, 
Christopher  Oswald,  Sandra  Tabor,  and  Laura 
Slabaugh. 

Freeport,  111.:  Christie  Fortner,  Angie 
Menson,  DeVon  Nolt,  Jeff  Pfile,  Joe  Shoemaker, 
and  Chad  Weber. 

Sunnyside,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Thomas  D. 
Yoder,  Kathlene  L.  Mast,  Nancy  Cocanower, 
Cynthia  Yoder,  Ginny  Miller,  Lynett  Fizer,  Joah 
and  Paul  Gingerich,  and  Ron  and  Pat  Springer 
Shoemaker. 

Lakeview,  Wolford,  N.D.:  Dawn  Yoder, 
Stephanie  Gingerich,  Derek  Hochstetler,  and 
Joel,  Myron,  and  Laura  Kauffman. 

Bethany,  Bridgewater  Comers,  Vt.:  Elsie 
and  Leland  Brenneman,  and  John  Hiers. 

Southside,  Springfield,  Ohio:  Janice  East, 
Carl  Hyde,  Daisy  Liggins,  Tom  and  Kim  Petkus, 
Steve  Snyder,  and  Clarence  and  Sandra  White. 

Souderton,  Pa.:  Becky  Dengler,  Dason 
Dengler,  Scott  Housel,  and  Adam  Weaver. 

Tavistock,  Ont.:  Daniel  Bender,  Dana 
Filsinger,  Colin  McLaren,  Christine  Ropp,  Lisa 
Ropp,  Scott  Wettlaufer,  Jason  Zehr,  Bryan  and 
Mary  Roberts,  and  Barb  Roth. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Burkholder,  Jay  and  Tina  (Swartz),  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Kathryn 
Grace,  June  3. 

Byler,  David  J.  and  Kathy,  Belleville,  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Brittany  Anne,  Apr.  4. 

Martin,  Tim  and  Becky  (Rutt),  Ephrata,  Pa., 
first  child,  Logan  Tyler,  Apr.  23. 

Gable,  Ken  and  Judy  (Coole),  Orrville,  Ohio, 
second  son,  Stephen  RandaU,  June  6. 

Graber,  Wesley  and  Pam  (Sauder),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Seth  Joseph,  June  15. 

Herschberger,  Kirby  and  Carla  (Paschen), 
fourth  daughter,  Courtney  Nicole,  June  16. 

Leichty,  Steve  and  Lynn  (Roth),  Wayland, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Taric  Lee,  June  17. 

Miller,  Leon  and  Lynda  (Byler),  BeUeville, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Hannah  Eliz- 
abeth, June  2. 

Petersheim,  Sam  and  Jeanette  (Spicher), 
Arthur,  HI.,  first  child,  Kristin  Dawn,  June  8. 

Rutt,  Roger  and  Pamela  (Rohrer),  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Sarah  Marie, 
May  7. 

Schrag,  Royce  and  Stacey  (Hall),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Leesha 
Brianna,  June  14. 

Valladayez,  Jose  and  Janeth,  Kitchener, 
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Neufeld  records  fifth  album.  Mennonite  musician/songwriter  Chuck  Neufeld 
finishes  recording  his  fifth  album,  Ease  the  Pain , at  Alive  Studios,  located  at  the 
Media  Ministries  offices  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Ease  the  Pain  shares  Neufeld’ s commitment  to  peace  and  justice  with  acoustic 
simplicity  and  folk  honesty.  Traveling  as  director  of  Mennonite  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice for  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Neufeld  finds  many  op- 
portunities to  share  his  faith  musically.  He  believes  this  latest  album  “reflects 
where  I’m  at  in  wanting  to  participate  in  easing  the  pain  of  the  world.”  Alive 
Studios  is  available  for  individuals  and  groups  interested  in  complete  profes- 
sional service  from  the  initial  recording  to  delivery  of  the  finished  product  in 
quantities.  The  album  may  be  purchased  from  Mennonite  Voluntay  Service  at 
Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114. 


Ont.,  first  child,  Michelle  Stephanie,  June  10. 

Waybill,  Peter  and  Mary  (Montrella),  Harris- 
burg, Pa.,  first  child,  Kathleen  Marie,  May  28. 

Wenger,  Rod  and  Janice  (Hershberger),  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Jalyn 
Ranae,  June  7. 

Yoder,  Bryan  and  Amy  (Satchell),  Lovington, 
HI.,  first  child,  Michael  Bryan,  June  5. 

Yoder,  Steve  and  Charlotte  (Smith),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Audrey  Beth,  June 
14. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
‘‘Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Bauman-Hiebert.  Brent  Kevin  Bauman  and 
Katherine  May  Hiebert,  both  of  Elmira  cong., 
Elmira,  Ont.,  by  Mary  Schiedel,  June  9. 

Boles-Gingerich.  Duane  Evan  Boles,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Anita  Joy 
Gingerich,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Zurich  cong.,  by  Clay- 
ton Kuepfer,  May  12. 

Edie-Rupp.  Paul  Edie,  Pandora,  Ohio, 
United  Methodist  Church,  and  Cathy  Rupp, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  by  Roy  Sauder 
and  Randall  Nafziger,  June  23. 

Freund-Dettwiler.  Dennis  Fruend,  Presby- 
terian Church,  Doon,  Ont.,  and  Andrea  Dett- 
wiler,  Bloomingdale  cong.,  Bloomingdale,  Ont., 
by  Marty  Molengraf  and  Mary  Schiedel,  June  2. 

Gerber-Vargas.  Steve  Gerber,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Kidron  cong.,  and  Ana  Vargas,  Costa  Rica, 
Catholic  Church,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  June  16. 

Haarer-Nunemaker.  Mark  Haarer,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Berkey  Avenue  cong.,  and  Connie  Nune- 
maker,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Holdeman  cong.,  by  Sam 
Troyer,  June  16. 

Klassen-Lough.  David  Klassen,  Trinity 
cong.,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  and  Sheri  Lough,  by  Stan 
Shantz,  May  26. 

Schrock-Coblentz.  Mark  Schrock,  Burr  Oak, 
Mich.,  and  Debi  Coblentz,  Centreville,  Mich., 
both  of  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Orville  G.  Miller, 
June  16. 

Sensenig-Leatherman.  Titus  M.  Sensenig, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  and  Ruth  E. 
Leatherman,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  East  Chestnut 
Street  cong.,  by  James  R.  Hess,  June  16. 

Troyer-Gingrich.  Brent  Troyer,  Arlington, 
Va.,  and  Lynda  Gingrich,  Washington,  D.C.,  by 
Paul  M.  Gingrich,  father  of  the  bride,  June  2. 

Weeden-Sutter.  Bob  Weeden  and  Lizanne 
Sutter,  both  of  Trinity  cong.,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  by 
Stan  Shantz,  Apr.  26. 


Obituaries 


Beachey,  Emory  J.,  son  of  Jacob  D.  and 
Lydia  (Yoder)  Beachey,  was  born  in  Arthur,  111., 
Feb.  19,  1908;  died  of  cancer  at  Sarasota,  Fla., 
June  15,  1990;  aged  82.  On  Oct.  17,  1929,  he  was 
married  to  Cora  Yoder,  who  died  Dec.  10,  1967. 
On  Dec.  27,  1968,  he  was  married  to  Louise  Otto, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Rosa  Cender  and  Ella  Schrock),  2 sons  (Jacob 
F.  and  Junior),  14  grandchildren,  8 great-grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Katie  Ann  Miller  and  Minnie 
Mast),  and  one  brother  (Milton).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Edwin).  He  was  a 
member  of  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  16,  in 
charge  of  A.  Don  Augsburger  and  Gerald 
Minninger;  services  were  also  held  in  Arthur,  HI., 
June  18;  interment  in  Arthur,  HI. 


Herr,  H.  Elvin,  son  of  Harry  L.  and  Susan 
(Herr)  Herr,  was  born  in  New  Danville,  Pa.,  Sept. 

26,  1899;  died  at  Allentown  Osteopathic  Medical 
Center,  Allentown,  Pa.,  June  2,  1990;  aged  90. 
On  May  23, 1923,  he  was  married  to  M.  Elizabeth 
Witmer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Paul  W.),  2 daughters  (Susan  E.  Burkholder  and 
Ellen  R.  Longacre),  14  grandchildren,  9 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Elizabeth 
Houser).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Lois  E.  Stoll).  On  June  23,  1938,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  office  of  deacon  and  served 
the  Rawlinsville  (Pa.)  congregation.  He  was  a 
member  of  Rawlinsville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  6,  in 
charge  of  Paul  L.  Hess,  Harold  H.  Hess,  and 
David  N.  Thomas;  interment  in  Rawlinsville 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Grace  Warner  Rymer  Sch- 
loneger,  daughter  of  William  R.  and  Elizabeth 
Ann  (Dickson)  Warner,  was  born  in  Indiana,  Pa., 
Oct.  19, 1903;  died  in  Akron,  Ohio,  May  29,  1990; 
aged  86.  On  Nov.  7,  1925,  she  was  married  to 
Gaylord  H.  Rymer,  who  died  in  1944.  On  Sept,. 

27,  1952,  she  was  married  to  David  Schloneger, 
who  died  in  1971.  On  Oct.  14,  1972,  she  was 
married  to  Oscar  Hostetler,  who  died  in  1972. 
Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Mary  Hathaway 
and  Richard  Rymer),  2 foster  children  (Ruth 
Unger  and  Dick  Harper),  9 grandchildren,  and  4 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Beech  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  June  1,  in  charge  of  Jayne 
Byler,  and  Grace  and  Paul  Brunner;  interment 
in  Brimfield  Restland  Cemetery. 

Keeler,  Nathaniel  W.,  son  of  Alvin  C.  and 
Addie  Keeler,  was  born  in  Kulpsville,  Pa.,  Aug. 
21,  1916;  died  of  pulmonary  embolism  at  Win- 
chester Medical  Center,  June  10,  1990;  aged  73. 
On  June  6,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Martha 
Freed,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Richard  and  Mark),  2 daughters  (Ann  Heish- 
man  and  Mary  Ellen  Miller),  8 grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  5 sisters  (Mabel  Leather- 
man,  Kathryn  Detweiler,  Esther  Pearson,  Arlene 
Moyer,  and  Sue  Stoudt),  and  one  brother 
(Alvin).  He  was  a member  of  Harrisonburg  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  June  13,  in  charge  of  Steve  Yoder,  Wayne 
North,  and  Eric  Kouns;  interment  in  Weavers 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Lambright,  Sheldon,  son  of  Weldon  and 
Mary  (Davidhizar)  Lambright,  was  born  at  Flint, 
Mich.,  Oct.  3,  1971;  died  in  a traffic  accident  at 
Howe,  Ind.,  May  29,  1990;  aged  18.  Surviving  are 
his  parents,  3 sisters  (Stephanie,  Cindy,  and 
Cecilia),  and  grandparents  (Harold  and  Ruth 
Lambright  and  Roy  and  Anna  Davidhizar).  He 
was  a member  of  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  1,  in 
charge  of  Leon  Kaufman  and  Steve  Slagel; 
interment  in  Shore  Cemetery. 

Springer,  Katheryn  Elma  Roth,  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Magdalena  (Oesch)  Roth,  was 
bom  in  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  Mar.  29,  1906;  died  of 
congestive  heart  failure  at  St.  Francis  Medical 
Center,  Peoria,  HI.,  June  17,  1990;  aged  84.  On 
Dec.  24,  1930,  she  was  married  to  Raymond 
Springer,  who  died  July  7,  1986.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Duane),  one  daughter  (Audrey 
Thrasher),  4 grandchildren,  5 great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Lucinda  Eichlcr).  She  was 
a member  of  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  20,  in 
charge  of  Carl  Homer  and  Jerry  Trecek;  inter- 
ment in  Hopedale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Weldy,  Laura,  daughter  of  David  and  Lu- 
cinda Culp,  was  bom  in  Harrison  Twp,  Ind., 
Sept.  16,  1903;  died  in  Elkhart  (Ind.)  General 
Hospital,  May  25,  1990;  aged  86.  On  Nov.  25, 
1922,  she  was  married  to  Harvey  R.  Weldy,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Cleo  L. 
Lehman,  Mary  Ellen  Derksen,  and  Vera  Faye 


Weldy),  one  son  (Dale),  9 grandchildren,  12 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Edna 
Ramer).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters 
(Grace  Stichter  and  Alva  Huber),  one  brother 
(Howard  Culp),  and  one  grandson.  She  was  a 
member  of  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  28,  in 
charge  of  Wes  Bontrager  and  Doris  Schrock; 
interment  in  Yellow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Wideman,  D.  Louise  Yoder,  daughter  of 
Hiram  Jacob  and  Rhoda  (Shenk)  Yoder,  was 
bom  in  Harper,  Kan.,  Sept.  7,  1910;  died  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  June  14,  1990;  aged  79.  On  June 
2,  1935,  she  was  married  to  Oscar  B.  Wideman, 
who  died  Mar.  23,  1990.  Surviving  are  3 daugh- 
ters (Grace  Herr,  Mary  Williams,  and  Cheryl 
Wideman),  one  son  (Dale),  5 grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild,  and  the  following  brothers  and 
sisters  (Max  Yoder,  Margaret  Davis,  Jessie 
Hamilton,  and  Robert  Yoder).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  child.  She  was  a member  of  First 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  19,  in  charge  of  Allen  Yoder  and 
Louis  Lehman;  interment  in  the  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Lowell  L.,  son  of  D.  A.  and  Frances 
Yoder,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.,  Sept.  25, 
1912;  died  of  cancer  at  Greencroft  Nursing  Cen- 
ter, Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  16,  1990;  aged  77.  On  Feb. 
23,  1935,  he  was  married  to  Thelma  Weaver,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Keith,  Ker- 
mit,  and  Kenneth),  10  grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Lois  Weaver).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  brother  (Dale).  He  was  a member  of 
Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  20,  in  charge  of  Wes 
Bontrager,  Art  Smoker,  and  Ivan  Weaver;  inter- 
ment in  Yellow  Creek  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  13-14 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
July  18-19 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 

Celebration  of  Conscience,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Aug.  3-5 
Hispanic  Convention  assembly,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Aug.  8-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  9-10 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Ohio,  Aug.  9-12 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  10-11 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  assembly,  Hampton,  Va., 
Aug.  10-12 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  Aug.  10-12 

Empowered  Ministries  annual  meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Beemer,  Neb.,  Aug. 
17-19 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Cove  Valley,  Pa.,  Aug.  18 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Sept. 
11 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept. 
14-15 

New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  15 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  college/seminary  presidents 
meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  17-18 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  20 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Sept.  21-22 

Vision  ’95  North  American  Church  Planting/Evangelism  Com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  24-25 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  27-29 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  30-Oct. 
2 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  rules  that 
schools  must  allow  religious  clubs 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  8-1  re- 
cently that  public  high  schools  must  allow 
religious  clubs,  as  well  as  political  and 
ideological  groups,  to  meet  on  school 
premises  after  hours  if  other  extracurricu- 
lar activities  unrelated  to  courses  are  held 
in  school  facilities  and  if  such  clubs  are  not 
disruptive.  The  decision  upholds  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Equal  Access  Act  of 
1984  prohibiting  high  schools  that  receive 
federal  funding  and  sponsor  extracurricu- 
lar clubs  from  discriminating  against  stu- 
dent clubs  because  of  their  religious,  po- 
litical, or  philosophical  beliefs. 

In  1985  Bridget  Mergens  Mayhew  sued 
Omaha’s  Westside  Community  Schools 
system  when  she  was  denied  permission 
by  a high  school  principal  to  set  up  an 
afterschool  Bible  club;  the  Omaha  school 
board  backed  the  principal’s  decision. 
Using  the  Equal  Access  Act,  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the 
school  could  not  discriminate  against  the 
religious  club  while  it  let  other  groups 
pursue  subjects  unrelated  to  courses  of- 
fered at  the  high  school.  Officials  from  the 
school  system  challenged  the  act’s  consti- 
tutionality. 

Evangelist  makes  successful 
bid  to  buy  PTL 

After  two  years  of  attempts  to  find  a 
buyer  for  Jim  Bakker’s  ill-fated  PTL  min- 
istry, a bankruptcy  judge  approved  a last- 
minute  bid  from  California  evangelist  Mor- 
ris Cerullo  recently.  The  Assemblies  of 
God  minister  made  his  intentions  known 
through  his  lawyer  in  U.S.  Bankruptcy 
Court  in  Columbia,  S.C.  His  take-it-or- 
leave-it  offer  was  approved  by  Judge 
Thurmond  Bishop  after  Cerullo  put  $7 
million  in  an  escrow  account  and  signed  a 
contract  to  buy  all  assets  at  PTL’s  Heri- 
tage USA  complex  near  Fort  Mill,  S.C. 

PTL  was  taken  into  bankruptcy  court 
three  years  ago  by  Jerry  Falwell,  the 
fundamentalist  Baptist  evangelist  to  whom 
Bakker  turned  over  the  ministry  after  he 
resigned  in  the  now-famous  sex-and- 
money  scandal.  Canadian  real  estate  de- 
veloper Stephen  Memick,  an  Orthodox 
Jew,  worked  out  a $65  million  arrangement 
to  buy  Heritage  USA  in  1988,  but  the  deal 
fell  through  a year  later  after  a Native 
American  group  filed  a claim  against  the 
property. 

This  past  May,  Oral  Roberts  University 
filed  a $1  million  downpayment  and  a $6 
million  bid  to  buy  the  ministry  that  was 
accepted  by  Dennis  Shedd,  the  court-ap- 
pointed trustee  for  PTL.  However,  when 


Cerullo  later  offered  $52  million  for  the 
entire  package,  Shedd  dropped  the  Oral 
Roberts  bid  and  urged  the  court  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  San  Diego-based  evange- 
list. 


Conservatives  win  Southern  Baptist 
presidency  for  12th  consecutive  year 

The  conservative  wing  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  continued  its  lock  on 
America’s  largest  Protestant  denomination 
recently  in  New  Orleans,  posting  a convinc- 
ing victory  for  its  presidential  candidate 
before  38,200  delegates.  The  58-42  percent 
victory  for  Morris  Chapman  of  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex.,  left  moderates  disheartened 
and  divided  over  whether  to  continue  to 
fight  for  control  in  the  14.9-million-mem- 
ber  denomination  or  drop  out  of  the  poli- 
tics and  start  funding  alternative  seminar- 
ies. For  the  12th  straight  year,  conservative 
pastors  proved  their  superiority  in  biblical 
rhetoric  and  voter  organization  and  popu- 
lar appeal,  insisting  that  the  infallibility  of 
Scripture  is  at  stake  in  the  struggle  for 
power. 

Pacifist  pastor  named  defense  minister 
in  new  East  German  government 

A pacifist  Lutheran  pastor,  Rainer 
Eppelmann,  was  named  defense  minister 
recently  by  the  new  government  of  East 
Germany.  He  was  a longtime  opponent  of 
the  previous  communist  government  and 
is  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Awakening 
Party  that  helped  form  the  new  govern- 
ment after  elections  in  March.  Eppelmann, 
whose  official  title  is  “minister  for  disar- 
mament and  defense,”  said  he  aspires  to 
make  his  country  a “world  champion  in 
disarming,”  and  he  intends  to  cut  military 
costs  by  as  much  as  50  percent.  But  his 
new  duties  demand  an  intricate  balancing 
act.  Military  morale  has  nosedived,  and 
desertions  are  commonplace.  For  the  sake 
of  jobs  and  military  security,  he  is  expected 
to  combine  short-term  stabilization  of  the 
army  with  long-term  efforts  to  disband  it. 


Doctor’s  ‘suicide  machine’  sets  off 
new  debate  on  euthanasia 

A Michigan  physician’s  role  in  helping  a 
sufferer  of  Alzheimer’s  disease  to  commit 
suicide  with  an  injection  of  lethal  drugs  has 
set  off  a new  debate  on  the  agonizing 
question  of  active  voluntary  euthanasia. 
Several  specialists  in  religion  and  biomed- 
ical ethics  noted  that  the  action  taken  by 
Jack  Kevorkian  of  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  in 
helping  Janet  Adkins  to  take  her  own  life 
recently  raises  complex  legal  and  moral 
questions  for  which  there  are  no  simple 
answers.  There  was  a unanimous  agree- 
ment, however,  that  the  case  demonstrates 


that  technology  is  outstripping  the  ability 
of  society  to  evaluate  whether  and  how 
such  situations  should  be  regulated. 

Adkins,  a 54-year-old  teacher  from  Port- 
land, Ore.,  went  to  Michigan  after  learning 
about  Kevorkian’s  “suicide  machine.” 
With  the  consent  of  her  husband,  she 
allowed  the  physician  to  hook  her  up  to  the 
machine  and  pressed  a button  injecting 
herself  with  a lethal  chemical.  Her  three 
grown  sons  did  not  support  her  decision. 
Kevorkian  is  an  outspoken  advocate  of 
euthanasia  and  other  controversial  actions, 
such  as  the  use  of  death-row  prisoners  as 
organ  donors. 


U.S.  and  Soviet  Christians 
hold  prayer  vigil  during  summit 

As  George  Bush  and  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
conducted  their  presidential  summit  amid 
the  pomp  and  pagentry  of  official  Wash- 
ington, a summit  of  a different  sort  was 
taking  place  several  blocks  away  at  the 
historic  National  Cathedral.  Convened  by 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  Chris- 
tians from  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  joined  in  continuous  prayer  for 
world  peace  and  the  success  of  the  summit. 
NCC  president  Leonid  Kishkovsky  said 
the  vigil  was  a reflection  of  the  Christian 
understanding  that  “political  events  do  not 
have  a final  or  ultimate  role  in  the  world.” 
This  was  the  fourth  American- Soviet 
prayer  vigil  organized  by  NCC  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a presidential  summit.  The  first 
was  in  1985  at  the  Reagan-Gorbachev  sum- 
mit in  Geneva,  and  others  occurred  in 
Washington  and  Moscow. 

Young  Life  charges  Anti-Defamation 
League  with  defamation 

Young  Life,  an  evangelical  organization 
headquartered  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
says  it  has  been  defamed  by  the  Anti-Def- 
amation League  of  B’nai  B’rith.  The  charge 
is  based  on  a recent  undated  letter  the 
New  York-based  Jewish  organization 
mailed  to  200,000  people  seeking  help  for 
the  league’s  efforts  to  resist  anti-Jewish 
and  racist  gangs  and  “fundamentalists” 
who  “promote  and  impose  their  brand  of 
religion”  on  high  school  students. 

Young  Life  was  the  only  Christian  group 
named  in  the  mailing,  which  went  on  to  say 
that  “ADL  is  on  the  front  lines  in  the 
difficult,  sometimes  dangerous  struggle 
against  bigotry,  organized  hate  groups, 
antidemocratic  extremists,  and  anti-Se- 
mitic violence  and  discrimination.”  The 
juxtaposition  of  Young  Life  with  extrem- 
ists and  members  of  hate  groups  shocked 
Doug  Burleigh,  president  of  the  evangeli- 
cal group.  He  wrote  to  ADL  director  Abra- 
ham Foxman,  saying  that  the  ADL  mailing 
misrepresented  his  organization. 
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The  new  Christian  age 


T HE  NEW  AGE  MOVEMENT  which  Lois  Frey  re- 
sponds  to  in  this  issue  is  viewed  by  many  as  a 
new  and  threatening  system.  Others  observe 
that  it  includes  elements  from  Eastern  religions 
which  have  been  around  for  centuries. 

But  as  Lesslie  Newbigin  points  out  in  The  Gos- 
pel in  a Pluralist  Society  (Eerdmans,  1989),  Chris- 
tians have  been  new-age  people  for  two 
millennia.  For  the  early  Christians,  what  in  the 
Old  Testament  was  called  the  day  of  the  Lord 
was  discovered  to  be  not  just  a day  “but  a new 
age,  an  age  in  which  the  powers  of  the  kingdom, 
the  powers  of  the  new  day,  are  at  work  alongside 
and  among  the  still-continuing  powers  of  the 
old”  (p.  110). 

As  the  title  of  his  book  indicates,  Newbigin  is 
aware  that  such  assumptions  are  not  shared  by 
everyone.  We  live  in  a day  when  it  is  understood 
that  nothing  of  this  sort  should  be  accepted  at 
face  value.  One  must  doubt  to  keep  from  being 
taken  in. 

With  a little  help  from  Michael  Polanyi,  New- 
bigin points  out  that  the  myth  of  complete  objec- 
tivity is  a fiction.  Science,  for  all  its  vaunted 
emphasis  on  experiment  and  observation,  oper- 
ates within  an  accepted  tradition.  Of  course,  as- 
pects of  the  scientific  tradition  are  challenged 
and  refined,  but  the  basic  tradition  is  accepted 
and  affirmed  from  generation  to  generation. 

Ultimate  pluralism,  without  the  organizing  as- 
sumptions of  any  accepted  tradition,  leaves  a 
person  at  sea.  The  spirit  of  the  times  becomes 
one’s  point  of  reference  and  every  little  change 
in  the  winds  of  doctrine  moves  people  hither 
and  yon. 

So  Newbigin  would  propose  that  we  do  not 
need  to  apologize  for  taking  our  stand  in  the  Chris- 
tian tradition.  We  tell  its  story  and  invite  others  to 
join  with  us  in  following  Jesus,  the  Lord. 

Newbigin’s  book  ranges  far  and  wide  over  the 
theological,  religious,  and  cultural  landscapes. 

His  concern  is  to  give  Christians  a point  of  refer- 
ence for  being  faithful  and  being  missionary  in  a 
world  filled  with  religious  variety  and  competi- 
tion. I found  myself  comfortable  with  most  of 
what  he  says.  I particularly  enjoyed  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Christian  congregation  as  a mission- 
ary enterprise. 

Jesus,  as  he  says,  organized  a community  in- 
stead of  writing  a book.  (The  community  soon 
began  writing  books,  as  does  Newbigin  himself. 
But  the  point  still  stands.)  What  does  he  say 


about  the  Christian  congregation  as  a manifesta- 
tion of  the  work  of  God  in  our  time?  He  lists  six 
characteristics,  some  of  which  I find  more  inter- 
esting than  others. 

1.  A community  of  praise.  Gathering  together 
for  the  praise  of  God  is  seen  as  an  antidote  to 
two  common  assumptions  of  our  time.  One  is 
the  “hermeneutic  of  suspicion”  by  which  every 
good  person  and  every  good  work  is  assumed  to 
have  feet  of  clay.  The  other  is  the  emphasis  on 
personal  “rights.”  In  praise  for  the  grace  of  God 
we  become  aware  that  we  have  received  charity, 
not  justice,  and  so  we  can  be  less  concerned 
that  every  last  “right”  of  ours  must  be  met. 

2.  A community  of  truth.  In  contrast  to  the 
hype  of  the  media,  the  church  is  called  to  be  a 
place  of  modesty,  sobriety,  and  realism. 

3.  A community  involved  in  its  neighborhood. 
“God’s  embassy  in  a specific  place”  (p.  227). 

4.  A community  of  preparation  for  ministry  in 
the  world. 

5.  A community  of  mutual  responsibility.  The 
church  needs  to  represent  within  itself  the  kind 
of  social  order  society  should  be. 

6.  A community  of  hope.  Newbigin  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  relative  hopelessness  in  Western 
culture.  The  Christian  assumptions,  if  accepted 
and  lived,  provide  a point  of  view  that  looks 
above  and  beyond  the  problems  of  the  day  to  a 
vision  of  hope  and  ultimate  consummation  with 
God. 

Newbigin  is  a veteran  missionary  and  he 
writes  as  if  the  only  model  for  the  church  is  a 
missionary  model.  And  what  other  model  could 
there  be?  Perhaps  if  he  were  to  write  another 
book  we  might  suggest  that  he  dwell  at  more 
length  on  the  international  character  of  the 
church.  He  could  be  more  specific  about  how 
the  parochial  loyalties  of  race  and  clan  and  na- 
tion may  be  overcome  through  loyalty  to  the 
common  head,  the  Christ. 

But  we  can  be  grateful  for  what  he  has  pro- 
vided. His  is  a firm  statement  of  faith  and  a care- 
fully considered  strategy  of  response  to  the 
pluralism  of  our  time.  In  such  a time,  as  New- 
bigin observes,  it  is  tempting  to  believe  that 
truth  resides  with  the  majority.  But  if  the  church 
(in  Europe)  has  declined  in  numbers,  this  should 
be  viewed,  he  says,  as  God’s  pruning.  “Such  ex- 
perience is  a summons  to  self-searching,  to  re- 
pentance, and  to  fresh  commitment”  (p.  244). 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Let  the 
Pax  Christi  rule! 


by  Millard  C.  Lind 

Saturday  evening  last  November  11, 1 was 
astonished  as  I watched  the  telecast  of  the  thou- 
sands of  East  Germans  flow  through  the  Berlin 
Wall  to  the  West.  The  power  machinery  of  the 
communist  lords  had  breached  the  wall  in  nine 
places  to  let  the  crowds  flow  through.  An  Ameri- 
can journalist  asked  Willie  Brandt,  mayor  of 
West  Berlin  when  the  wall  went  up  in  1961,  if  he 
now  thinks  he  was  right  when  he  then  demanded 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  that  he  risk  World 
War  IQ  to  prevent  the  building  of  the  wall. 

Brandt  admitted  that  he  had  been  wrong.  He 
had  supposed  that  only  the  threat  of  Western 
power  could  bring  the  wall  down.  But  now  he 
saw  that  a people’s  movement  could  do  what 
massive  military  force  could  not.  The  pent-up, 
peaceful  demand  of  the  people  caused  their  com- 
munist officials  to  panic  so  that  these  officials 
breached  their  own  wall  (see  Exod.  15:15-16). 

What  is  it?  A people’s  movement?  Some 
2,800  years  before  Willie  Brandt,  the  prophet 
Isaiah  saw  that  peace  will  come  to  the  world  not 
by  the  official  manipulations  of  the  imperial  pow- 
ers, but  by  a people’s  movement.  Sometime  in 
the  future,  says  Isaiah,  the  world’s  peoples  will 
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Isaiah  2:2-4  and 
Colossians  3:15 


Sometime  in  the  future,  said  Isaiah,  the 
^ world’s  peoples  will  wake  up.  They  will 
move  for  peace  and  nothing  will  stop  them. 


wake  up.  They  will  move  for  peace  and  nothing 
will  stop  them. 

Isaiah  was  a prophet.  As  a prophet  he  be- 
lieved in  the  people’s  responsibility  to  choose 
their  own  destiny.  Although  he  often  admon- 
ished kings  and  politicians,  he  and  the  other 
great  prophets  primarily  addressed  the  people. 

He  believed  that  God  has  graciously  placed  the 
people’s  destiny  in  their  own  hands.  Like 
Ezekiel  who  followed  him,  Isaiah’s  message  was 
essentially,  “Turn,  change  your  course,  and  live!” 

Although  Isaiah  got  no  momentous  response 
even  from  his  own  people,  he  was  yet  convinced 
that  sometime  not  only  little  Judah  but  the 
world’s  peoples  would  have  their  fill  of  the 
Tiglath-pilesers,  the  Sennacheribs,  the  power 
politicians  of  this  world,  and  awakened,  they  will 
march  for  the  destiny  which  God  so  graciously 
offers  them.  They  will  march  for  peace. 

What  is  the  issue?  To  hear  the  gospel. 

What  is  the  fundamental  issue  for  which  the 
world’s  peoples  will  march? 

Will  they  march  for  plowshares  instead  of 
swords?  For  pruning  hooks  instead  of  spears? 
Will  they  vote  for  butter  instead  of  guns?  No! 
Isaiah  does  not  abort  the  issue  like  that.  He 
knows  too  much  history.  He  knows  that  injustice 
and  violence  are  deeply  rooted  in  self-interest, 
both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  power  states, 
that  nothing  less  than  conversion  will  bring 
about  a condition  of  peace.  “Come,”  the  people 
say,  “let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord, 
to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob;  that  he  may 
teach  us  his  ways  and  that  we  may  walk  in  his 
paths.” 

The  peoples  go  up  to  Israel,  not  to  the  palace 
to  pay  tribute  and  to  be  incorporated  into  yet  an- 
other empire.  Rather,  they  go  up  to  the  temple. 
They  go  up  for  freedom,  to  learn  the  way  of 
Yahweh,  that  they  might  walk  in  Yahweh’s  paths. 

Isaiah  is  preaching  an  evangel,  the  gospel, 
good  news.  This  good  news  is  that  Torah  shall 
go  forth  from  Jerusalem  to  all  the  world;  that 
this  Torah,  this  message  of  God’s  story  and 
God’s  way  of  life,  provides  a new  base  for  recon- 
ciliation and  adjudication  of  disputes:  “He  will 
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judge  between  the  nations  and  settle  disputes 
for  many  peoples.” 

Isaiah  is  not  prophesying  about  a never-never 
time  when  there  will  be  no  more  disputes  or 
human  conflicts.  His  is  the  good  news  of  a new 
act  of  God,  an  act  which  forms  a new  base  for 
handling  conflict:  not  the  authority  base  of  em- 
pire— of  palace  or  of  White  House — but  the  au- 
thority of  temple,  an  authority  which  provides  a 
base  for  freedom  from  the  oppressiveness  of  pal- 
ace and  empire. 

No  more  Tiglath-pilesers;  no  more  Sargons 
and  Sennacheribs,  Napoleons,  Hitlers,  and  Sta- 
lins. Yes,  not  even  any  more  Churchills  and  Roo- 
sevelts! The  Torah  and  way  of  Yahweh  instead. 

The  Mediterranean  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
the  worlds  two  superpowers  last  December  2-3 
was  symbolically  a very  important  date  on  the 
world’s  calendar.  But  this  Mediterranean  peace 
is  not  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  the  peace  which 
Isaiah  declares  in  2:2-4.  Their  Mediterranean 
peace  is  a peace  which  Gorbachev  and  Bush, 
each  enthroned  on  his  own  battleship,  negoti- 
ated on  the  basis  of  national  self-interest  and 
threat  of  violent  power.  The  storm  on  the  sea 
and  their  retirement  to  a civilian  ship  may  sym- 
bolize that  the  power  of  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ 
still  rules  in  international  relations  and  that  nei- 
ther head  may  boast  with  the  king  of  Tyre,  “I 
am  a god;  I sit  on  the  throne  of  god  in  the  heart 
of  the  seas  (Ezek.  28:2). 

Let  us  pray  that  these  rulers  may  have  the 
good  sense  to  know  that  the  events  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  elsewhere  are  quite  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  narrow  self-interest  of  either  East  or 
West,  that  both  may  confess  that  “we  are  men 
and  not  God”  (see  Ezek.  28:9);  that  God  may 
not  pronounce  upon  them  judgment  of  Daniel’s 
Nebuchadnezzar:  “Your  royal  authority  has  been 
taken  from  you.  You  will  be  banished  from  the 
society  of  men,  and  you  shall  live  with  the  wild 
beasts;  you  shall  feed  on  grass  like  an  ox  . . . 
until  you  know  that  the  Most  High  rules  the  king- 
dom of  men  and  gives  it  to  whom  he  will”  (Dan. 
4:31-32).  Above  all,  let  us  pray  that  the  church 
may  not  confuse  this  pax  of  the  Mediterranean, 
a pax  enthroned  upon  two  battleships,  with  the 
Jerusalem  shalom  enthroned  upon  Torah,  the 
acts  and  words  of  the  Lord. 
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For  the  readers  of  Paul’s  letters  at 
Ephesus  and  Colossae,  the  Pax  Christi 
\ was  an  alternative  to  the  Pax  Romana. 


When  will  it  happen?  It  is  in  process. 

When  are  the  world’s  peoples  going  to  wake  up? 
When  are  they  going  to  march  to  the  peace  of  Je- 
rusalem, to  the  pax  of  the  temple?  Our 
Dordrecht  Confession  (1632)  says  that  the  time 
is  now,  that  we  who  are  marching  to  Zion,  the 
new  Jerusalem,  “believe  and  confess  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  has  forbidden  his  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers all  revenge  and  resistance,  and  has 
thereby  commanded  them  not  to  ‘return  evil  for 
evil . . . ’ but  to  ‘put  up  the  sword  into  its 
sheath,’  or,  as  the  prophets  foretold,  ‘beat  them 
into  ploughshares. 

The  New  Testament  does  not  refer  to  Isaiah’s 
text;  but  it  often  speaks  about  this  peace  of 
God,  the  peace  of  Christ.  Paul  writes  to  the 
church  at  Colossae,  “Let  the  peace  of  Christ 
rule  in  your  hearts,  since  as  members  of  one 
body  you  were  called  to  peace  (3:15,  NIV). 

This  is  no  mere  inner  tranquillity,  an  inner 
peace.  The  peace  of  Christ  is  the  peace  of  the 
one  body,  the  church,  to  which  we  have  been 
called.  In  Ephesians,  Paul  says  that  Christ  is  our 
peace  who  has  broken  down  the  wall  (see  2:14). 
Yes,  Christ’s  peace  has  broken  down  the  wall: 
the  wall  of  hostility  between  Jew  and  Gentile 
which  in  A.D.  70  destroyed  the  very  temple  of 
which  Isaiah  spoke;  the  Berlin  Wall  of  hostility 
between  East  and  West  which  threatens  even 
yet  to  destroy  our  civilization,  perhaps  the  sur- 
vival of  the  human  race. 

Brothers  and  Sisters,  for  those  of  us  who  are  in 
Christ,  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down  long  before  No- 
vember 11,  1989.  It  came  down  when  Christ  recon- 
ciled this  one  body  “through  the  cross,  by  which 
he  put  to  death”  our  hostility  (see  Eph.  2:16). 

Two  kinds  of  peace.  In  the  Hebrew  transla- 
tion, the  language  of  Isaiah,  this  peace  of  Christ 
(Col.  2:15)  is  translated  shalom  mashiah,  the 
peace  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the 
language  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  is  translated 
pax  Christi.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  for  the 
readers  of  Paul’s  letters  at  Ephesus  and  Col- 
ossae, cities  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  the 
pax  Christi  was  an  alternative  to  the  Pax 
Romana.  They  are  both  a Mediterranean  peace, 
the  one  with  its  roots  in  the  Jerusalem  temple 
on  the  East  Mediterranean;  the  other  with  its 
roots  in  Caesar’s  palace  on  the  North  Mediterra- 
nean. The  one  is  a pacification  founded  upon 
the  crucified  Lord,  and  is  dependent  upon  the 
people’s  response  to  the  proclamation  of  the  gos- 
pel; the  other  is  a pacification  founded  upon  the 
threat  and  terror  of  the  Roman  legions  and  its 
Mediterranean  warships. 

The  book  of  Daniel  sees  these  historic  world 


empires  as  united  in  one  colossal  idolatrous 
image:  Babylon,  the  head  of  gold;  Elam,  the 
chest  and  arms  of  silver;  Persia,  the  belly  and 
thighs  of  bronze;  Greece,  the  legs  of  iron,  with 
feet  and  toes  a mixture  of  iron  and  clay.  We 
might  add  to  this  idolatrous  image  the  two  mod- 
ern powers  enthroned  in  the  Mediterranean  on 
two  mighty  battleships  last  December.  Chris- 
tians of  the  West,  let  us  pray  on  those  days  not 
only  for  the  Pax  Americana  and  of  Russia,  but 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  the  Pax  Christi. 

But  if  we  are  to  pray  for  the  Pax  Christi,  we 
must  first  acknowledge  that  it  exists,  that  it  is  at 
cross  purposes  with  the  pax  of  the  two  mighty 
powers  enthroned  on  the  Mediterranean  battle- 
ships, and  what  the  Pax  Christi  has  done  in 
these  mightly  powers  by  Christ’s  death  on  the 
cross,  reconciling  in  one  body  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity to  God.  Further,  we  need  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Pax  Christi  encompasses  these  de- 
throned Mediterranean  powers  even  in  their  re- 
bellion against  divine  grace. 

The  Pax  Christi  is  central  to  the  church’s  evan- 
gel; it  is  the  gospel.  In  an  empire  which  was  com- 
mitted to  economics  and  power  politics,  both 
undergirded  by  religion,  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corin- 
thians, “I  was  determined  to  know  nothing 
among  you  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  ” 
The  conviction  of  the  first  Christians  is  that  the 
one  who  rules  this  world  is  enthroned  not  upon 
a battleship,  but  upon  a cross. 

Reconciled  to  our  enemies.  Does  the  world 
know  about  the  Pax  Christi?  Or  is  our  situation, 
as  the  prophet  Hosea  complained,  “There  is  no 
knowledge  of  God  in  the  land”?  Our  evangel  is 
peace,  Pax  Christi,  the  one  body  into  which  we 
are  called,  the  body  in  which  we  who  once  were 
enemies  are  reconciled  to  our  enemies  and  to 
God.  It  is  a pax  which  challenges  the  pax  en- 
throned upon  self-interest  and  violence,  a pax 
which  makes  irrelevant  the  very  battleships  upon 
which  that  pax  is  enthroned.  It  is  also  a pax 
which  encompasses  even  that  estranged  human- 
ity with  the  rainbow  of  promise,  service,  and  love. 

Does  Hosea’s  criticism  include  us,  that  we  too 
lack  the  knowledge  of  God?  Are  we  among  those 
who  debate  whether  our  proclamation  of  the  gos- 
pel includes  peace?  Or  do  we  proclaim  the  gos- 
pel as  did  Paul,  an  alternative  to  the  pax 
enthroned  upon  the  idolatrous  sword?  Are  we,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  last  decade  of  the  bloody 
twentieth  century,  determined  to  know  nothing 
but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified? 

Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord.  Let  the  Pax  Christi  rule,  since  as  members 
of  one  body  we  were  called  to  peace. 
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Come  find  out 
who  we  really  are 


by  Wendell  Fuqua 

In  THE  1990s  the  Mennonite  Church  finds  itself 
committed  to  growth,  but  hampered  in  this  ef- 
fort by  an  inadequate  public  identity  in  our  com- 
munities, in  addition  to  our  own  perceptions  and 
discussions  about  who  we  are. 

Surveys  commissioned  last  year  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  show  that  most  North  Ameri- 


How can  Mennonites  attract 
new  members  to  a church  that 
is  shrouded  by  myth  and 
misconception? 


cans  have  an  inaccurate  picture  of  Mennonites — 
if  they  have  any  picture  at  all.  Such  ignorance 
creates  a problem:  How  do  you  attract  new  mem- 
bers to  a church  that  is  shrouded  by  myth  and 
misconception? 

One  possible  answer:  public  media. 

Using  public  media.  “As  our  congregations 
are  increasing  their  outreach  activity,  I think  the 
time  is  right  for  the  Mennonite  Church  to  con- 
sider new  forms  of,  and  increased  use  of,  public 
media,”  says  Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  director  of 
MBM  Media  Ministries  in  Harrisonburg,  Vir- 
ginia. 

“Vision  ’95  commits  us  to  a 50  percent  in- 
crease in  membership  by  1995,”  continues 
Weaver,  “but  we  know  from  our  surveys  that 
only  5 percent  of  the  U.S.  population  has  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Only 
two-thirds  of  the  people  have  even  heard  the 
name  ‘Mennonite,’  and  most  of  their  perceptions 
about  us  are  wrong.  Many  of  them  view  us  as 
being  closed  to  outsiders.  Over  40  percent  of 
them  think  all  Mennonites  dress  plainly  and 
drive  buggies.” 

To  help  counter  this  public  misperception, 
Media  Ministries  is  creating  and  testing  a vari- 
ety of  media  resources  designed  to  help  Menno- 
nite congregations  expand  the  perceptions  of 
who  Mennonites  are  and  attract  new  members. 

Media  Ministries  productions  include  televi- 
sion and  radio  ads  and  a series  of  newspaper 
ads,  all  aimed  at  building  a positive  image  of 
Mennonites  while  challenging  the  myths.  The 
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ads  suggest  to  listeners  or  readers  that  “Our 
Family  Can  Be  Your  Family”  and  invite  them  to 
“Come  Find  Out  Who  We  Really  Are.” 

As  an  example,  one  television  ad  shows  quick 
individual  close-ups  of  people  from  a wide  range 
of  ethnic  and  age  groups.  The  ad  asks,  “What 
do  these  people  have  in  common?”  A narrator 
says,  “They  all  believe  in  God’s  love,  the  world’s 
need  for  justice  and  peace,  the  Bible,  Jesus 
Christ,  each  other  . . . and,  they  are  all  Menno- 
nites . . . Mennonites,  a Christian  family  of  love 
and  compassion  rooted  in  500  years  of  faith.  Our 
family  can  be  your  family.” 

A series  of  radio  spots  also  area  being  created 
by  Media  Ministries.  These  spots  highlight  the 
same  themes  and  tie  in  to  the  newspaper  and 
television  ads. 

Outreach  program.  All  the  media  materials 
are  designed  to  be  used  as  part  of  a broad- 
based  congregational  outreach  program.  The  key 
to  their  successful  use  will  be  the  individual  con- 
gregations. “Research  shows  that  media  by  itself 
is  not  successful  in  attracting  new  members,” 
says  Weaver.  “But,  when  the  ads  are  combined 
with  congregational  action,  you  can  get  signifi- 
cant growth — up  to  25  percent.”  (The  statistic 
comes  from  recent  research  by  Religion  in  Amer- 
ican Life,  an  interfaith  agency.) 

Therefore,  the  materials  are  to  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  a congregational  visitor  program 
that  includes  a number  of  elements:  develop- 
ment of  a congregational  brochure  that  members 
can  use  when  inviting  others  to  attend  then- 
church;  training  of  members  on  how  to  invite 
friends  to  church  and  relate  to  visitors;  and  im- 
plementation of  a proactive  “Invite  a Friend”  ef- 
fort to  accompany  the  release  of  media  materials. 

“During  the  coming  year,”  says  Weaver,  “we 
will  be  testing  the  media  resources  we  have  de- 
veloped. We’ll  work  with  six  or  eight  pilot  con- 
gregations to  implement  outreach  programs. 
Then,  we’ll  analyze  the  results  to  see  what  works 
and  what  doesn’t.” 

Weaver  reports  that  several  congregations 
have  undertaken  their  own  media-based  out- 
reach programs  in  recent  years,  and  he  says  in- 
formation gained  from  these  experiences  has 
been  valuable. 

Among  these  media-use  pioneers  are  a group 
of  eight  Mennonite  congregations  in  the  Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania,  area.  During  1989,  they  con- 
ducted a common  media  campaign  combined 


with  individual  congregational  efforts  to  invite 
and  assimilate  new  persons. 

Before  initiating  their  outreach  program,  the 
Johnstown  churches  agreed  on  two  goals:  (1)  to 
attract  new  members  by  improving  the 
community’s  awareness  and  image  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  and  (2)  to  improve  the  way 
church  members  looked  at  themselves  as  Men- 
nonites. 

The  Johnstown  churches  used  the  “Our  Fam- 
ily Can  Be  Your  Family”  theme.  Their  media 
coverage  included  billboards,  newspaper  ads, 
paid  radio  and  television  spots,  free  radio  public- 
service  announcements,  and  distribution  of  the 
Mennonite  newspaper  Together  (with  local  pages 
printed  with  information  about  Johnstown’s 
churches). 

Congregational  leaders  report  that  the  effort 
to  improve  the  church’s  image  through  media 
has  had  a wonderful  effect  on  their  members’ 
self-image.  “People  in  the  churches  are  buzzing 
about  what  we’re  doing,”  comments  David 
Mishler,  pastor  of  Blough  Mennonite  Church. 
“They’re  seeing  the  billboards  and  newspaper 
ads.  There’s  a new  feeling,  a new  complexion,  de- 
veloping in  the  churches  that  we’re  doing  some- 
thing positive  and  we’re  feeling  good  about  it.” 

Success  in  Florida.  Another  media  success 
story  took  place  in  Cape  Coral,  Florida,  where 
Cape  Christian  Fellowship  used  media  to  attract 
prospective  members  to  the  church’s  first  meet- 
ing on  Easter  Sunday,  1987.  Dennis  and  Linda 
Gingerich  started  the  church  with  prayers  and  a 
media  blitz  that  included  direct  mail,  doorknob 
hangers,  radio  and  television  public-service  an- 
nouncements, newspaper  stories,  posters,  and 
brochures. 

The  Gingerichs  continue  to  use  media  as  part 
of  their  outreach  efforts.  Each  year,  they  con- 
duct a media  campaign  for  two  to  three  weeks 
prior  to  Easter.  Special  Easter  services  are  then 
held  for  visitors,  who  usually  attend  the  church 
on  Easter  Sunday  and  for  the  next  two  weeks. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  that  follow,  the  church 
works  to  assimilate  the  visitors  into  the  congrega- 
tion. 

The  media  seeds  sown  by  Cape  Christian  Fel- 
lowship have  fallen  on  fertile  ground.  Average  at- 
tendance at  the  church  has  grown  each  year:  in 
1987,  65;  in  1988,  91;  in  1989,  126;  in  1990,  140. 

Weaver  says  further  ads  are  being  developed 
by  Media  Ministries,  as  MBM  continues  its  plan 


If  TbuThinkThis  IsThe  Only 
Way  To  Become  A Mennonite, 
It’s  TimeTo  Take  A Second  Look. 


You  don’t  have  to  be  bom  a 
Mennonite  to  be  a Mennonite. 

Actually,  the  Mennonite 
church  is  made  up  of  all  types  ; 
and  is  open  to  all,  whether 

The  Mennonite  Churches. 

OUR  FAMILY  CAN  BE  YOUR  FAMILY. 
Congregation  name  and  i.d. 


you’re  white,  black,  Asian,  His- 
panic or  plaid.  You  know  us  as 
the  Mennonites,  but  do  you 
really  know  us?  This  Sunday 
take  a face-to-face  look. 


One  of  the  ads  produced  by  MBM  Media  Ministries  for  use  by 
congregations  in  their  local  newspapers. 

to  help  congregations  improve  their  visibility 
and  clarify  the  Mennonite  faith  to  a public  that 
is  misinformed — or  uninformed. 

“At  present,  we’re  creating  two  more  series  of 
newspaper  ads,”  says  Weaver.  “The  first  will  be 
a series  entitled  ‘Faith  at  Work,’  which  will  focus 
on  the  ways  Mennonites  put  their  faith  into  ac- 
tion. The  next  series  will  be  entitled  ‘Another 
Way.’  These  ads  will  suggest  that  sometimes  it’s 
okay  to  take  an  unpopular  stance — as  Menno- 
nites have  often  done — if  it’s  the  right  thing  to 
do.” 

The  effort  to  use  public  media  to  spread  the 
word  about  their  church  is  a new  approach  for 
many  congregations.  “We’re  working  in  new  terri- 
tory,” says  Weaver,  “and  our  programs  and 
media  tools  will  need  constant  testing  and  evalu- 
ation. But  if  we  want  the  message  of  our  faith  to 
reach  a wider  audience,  I believe  we  must  sup- 
plement our  personal  ministry  with  media,  giving 
visibility  to  our  churches.  People  have  to  know 
we’re  here  before  they  can  ‘Come  Find  Out  Who 
We  Really  Are.’  ” ^ 
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We,  not  the  Bible, 
must  change 


by  Eve  MacMaster 

T' HE  PUBLISHING  EVENT  of  the  year  for  Bible 
readers  is  the  release  of  a new  edition  of  the  Re- 
vised Standard  Version.*  In  response  to  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  exclusive  language  of 
previous  editions,  the  translators  of  the  new 
RSV  have  made  some  changes.  When  the  text  re- 
fers to  male  and  female  human  beings,  and  not 
just  males,  the  new  RSV  changes  “man”  to 


Rather  than  argue  over  the 
gender  of  God,  we  need  to 
appreciate  that  God  is  beyond 
every  category  the  human 
imagination  can  devise. 


“one,”  “human,”  or  “people.”  At  the  same  time, 
it  has  retained  the  traditional  masculine  pro- 
nouns to  refer  to  God. 

As  a writer  and  editor  as  well  as  Bible  reader, 

I welcome  this  moderation,  for  there  is  much 
pressure  these  days  to  change  biblical  language 
referring  to  God  as  “he.” 

The  Bible  states  very  clearly  that  God  has  no 
gender.  Unlike  pagan  gods,  the  Lord  God  of 
Christians  and  Jews  belongs  to  neither  the  male 
or  female  sex.  However,  Scripture  references  to 
God  as  “he”  have  led  some  people  to  picture 
God  as  male. 

Poetic  language.  I believe  that  the  problem 
is  not  with  the  Bible,  but  with  our  misunder- 
standing of  poetic  language.  The  use  of  mascu- 
line language  for  God  is  metaphorical — 
figurative,  not  literal.  We  don’t  fall  into  the  trap 
of  misunderstanding  references  to  God  as  shep- 
herd, rock,  storm,  lion,  gate,  hen,  and  wind,  yet 
the  use  of  male  language  causes  confusion. 

Perhaps  we  just  can’t  accept  the  fact  that 
human  language  is  incapable  of  containing  the 
mystery  of  God.  We  dislike  uncertainty  and  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that  all  our  attempts  to  speak  of 
God  are  inadequate.  We  also  suffer  from  the 
temptation  to  use  the  Bible  to  defend  our  preju- 
dices. One  much-cherished  prejudice  is  that  God 
has  ordained  the  subordination  of  women. 


Some  earnest  Christians  have  attempted  to 
remedy  this  “deficiency”  in  biblical  language  by 
omitting  male  language  altogether.  All  such  at- 
tempts go  astray,  because  the  use  of  masculine 
language  for  God  has  a sound  theological  basis. 
The  Bible  reveals  that  God  is  like  a male — king, 
lord,  husband,  father — in  relation  to  his  people 
(Israel  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  church  in  the 
New).  What  we  need  to  do  is  not  change  biblical 
language  that  refers  to  God  as  masculine,  but  re- 
claim the  female  metaphors  that  refer  to  God’s 
people  as  “she” — bride,  wife,  daughter.  We  need 
to  change  our  understanding  of  God’s  view  of 
our  relationship  with  him. 

There  is  a positive,  receptive,  nurturing  qual- 
ity about  the  church  when  she  is  what  God  in- 
tends her  to  be.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  church  members  must  be  exclusively  fe- 
male, though  I suspect  that  in  a culture  that 
taught  the  subordination  of  men,  such  teaching 
would  be  defended  as  “biblically  based”!  Like- 
wise, referring  to  God  as  “he”  does  not  mean 
that  God  is  male. 

Metaphors  referring  to  God  and  his  people  as 
husband-wife,  father-child,  master-servant  reveal 
God  as  the  initiator  of  the  covenant,  the  creator 
and  begetter.  Within  the  covenant  relationship, 
God’s  people  are  to  be  receptive,  obedient,  and 
fruitful. 

The  Bible  isn’t  rigid  in  its  use  of  language.  In 
some  places  God  is  said  to  have  female  qualities 
like  compassion.  The  author  of  Proverbs  de- 
scribes Wisdom,  an  aspect  of  God,  as  a woman. 
Jesus  spoke  of  God  as  a housewife  looking  for  a 
lost  coin. 

Yet  God  is  not  bound  by  any  metaphor.  The 
Old  Testament  prophets  struggled  to  say  as 
much  when  they  reached  for  new,  sometimes 
shocking,  poetic  language  to  express  their  experi- 
ence of  God. 

Reducing  to  our  level.  The  danger  is  in  re- 
ducing God  to  our  level  of  understanding. 

Rather  than  argue  over  the  gender  of  God,  we 
need  to  expand  our  understanding  of  metaphor, 
to  appreciate  that  God  is  beyond  every  category 
the  human  imagination  can  devise.  When  bibli- 
cal language  doesn’t  fit  our  fashion  or  ideology, 
it  is  we,  not  the  Bible,  that  need  to  change.  ^ 


Eve  MacMaster,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  is  editor  of  Voice,  the 
monthly  publication  of  Women’s  Missionary  and  Service 
Commission. 


*The  New  Revised  Standard  Version  (Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  1990).  Clothbound:  $17.95  without  apocrypha; 
$19.95,  apocrypha  included. 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns. 

The  last  might 
be  first 

That  the  last  become  first  is  old-fash- 
ioned Christianity,  but  the  homeless  are 
proving  that  this  planet  is  too  small  for 
competition.  All  our  science  fails  to  over- 
come poverty  simply  because  we  have 
never  learned  to  cooperate;  to  relate  to 
each  other  in  love.  But  cooperation  is  also 
the  only  solution  to  global  ecological  disas- 
ter and  the  establishment  of  peace. 

Under  our  noses,  the  homeless  have 
created  the  laboratory  where  cooperative 
systems  can  be  proven  to  North  America 
and  the  world.  Two  movements,  both 
based  on  the  same  spirit  of  love,  yet  hardly 
aware  of  one  another,  must  begin  to  coop- 
erate closely  if  this  experiment  is  to  suc- 
ceed. Homelessness  only  occurs  when  the 
failure  of  heart-to-heart  communication  is 
combined  with  poverty,  and  can  most  cer- 
tainly be  overcome  only  when  both  of  those 
problems  are  solved  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  (according  to  Donald  Pitzer  of 
the  Center  for  Communal  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Indiana)  between 
3,000  and  10,000  cooperative  communities 
in  North  America.  Some  of  these  groups 
five  by  traditions  dating  back  to  the  1500s 
and  have  over  35,000  people  in  hundreds 
of  communities.  Others  are  modem,  with 
a more  conventional  appearance.  Only  a 
few  of  the  homeless  have  been  able  to  join 
such  groups,  in  which  people  live  and  work 
together  cooperatively  and  gradually  learn 
to  open  their  hearts  to  one  another. 

At  the  same  time,  thousands  of  people 
across  North  America  have  experienced  at 
least  a temporary  transformation  of  their 
fives  through  the  work  of  various  groups 
where  people  learn  to  see  each  other  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  give  up  the  masks, 
and  break  through  the  walls  that  separate. 
Though  they  differ  from  each  other  as 
much  as  the  various  cooperative  commu- 
nities, these  groups  all  comprise  the 
“human  potential  movement.” 

Successful  communities  for  the  home- 
less could  be  developed  if  we  can  simulta- 
neously bring  together  the  most  positive 
aspects  of  the  human-potential  and  the 
cooperative-community  movements.  That 
combined  movement  could  expand  rap- 
idly. It  could  bring  an  enthusiastic  cooper- 
ative spirit  to  a failing  competitive  society. 
For  among  the  homeless  are  many  who 
have  survived  the  deepest  hopelessness; 
people  who  often  display  unusual  courage 
and  capability  in  a supportive  environ- 
ment; a life  of  love,  meaningful  work,  and 
cooperation. 

“Simultaneous”  is  the  key  word  here 
because  cooperative  lifestyles  require 


open-hearted  relationships.  But  only  a real 
community  where  physical  needs  are  well 
satisfied  can  provide  homeless  people  with 
enough  security  for  a spiritual  break- 
through into  long-term  loving  relation- 
ships. 

Combining  the  best  of  those  two  move- 
ments may  be  a major  feat  of  social  engi- 
neering, but  there  appears  to  be  no  other 
solution  which  can  both  end  homelessness 
and  create  a vast  cooperative  movement 
to  solve  our  planet’s  “insoluble”  problems. 
For  this  to  happen  soon,  we  need  immedi- 
ate contact  with  people  who  want  to  help 
us  create  that  synthesis. 

— Art  Rosenblum,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Beware  of 
unintended  insults 

With  all  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  racial  relationships  during  the  past  50 
years,  it  is  possible  to  stumble  into  saying 
something  that  becomes  an  unintended 
insult.  With  the  best  of  intentions,  we  can 
say  something  “innocent”  that  is  perceived 
as  an  insult  by  those  of  another  race. 

For  example,  one  morning  I was  lecturing 
to  my  class  at  the  university,  and  I probed 
my  mind  for  a way  to  lend  more  emphasis 
to  my  claim  that  the  two  concepts  under 
discussion  were  unequal.  I wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  class  understood  that  one  of 
the  concepts  was  very  much  better  than 
the  other.  Stretching  back  to  an  expression 
of  an  earlier  day  I declared,  “The  two  are 
as  different  as  black  and  white!” 

At  that  moment,  I just  happened  to  be 
looking  into  the  eyes  of  a black  student 


that  I knew  very  well.  His  eyes  glazed  over, 
and  it  was  apparent  that  he  found  my 
words  to  be  very  painful.  I glanced  over  to 
the  eyes  of  another  black  student,  and  I 
saw  the  same  deep  pain.  If  I had  said  that 
the  concepts  were  as  different  as  night  and 
day,  there  would  have  been  no  insult,  but 
my  use  of  “black  and  white”  to  explain 
“good  and  bad”  was  the  source  of  obvious 
pain.  This  experience  shocked  me  so  much 
that  I resolved  that  I would  never  use  that 
analogy  again. 

It  is  increasingly  important  that  the 
church  be  aware  of  this  problem.  I don’t 
know  anything  about  preaching,  but  I do 
know  that  it  is  easy  to  trap  one’s  self  in  the 
same  predicament  while  teaching  a Sunday 
school  class.  It  is  beguiling  to  talk  in  terms 
of  black  and  white  while  comparing  the 
world  and  God’s  kingdom  or  the  fife  of  a 
saint  compared  to  the  fife  of  a sinner.  If 
there  are  any  black  sisters  or  brothers 
present,  they  will  experience  pain  and 
insult.  We  must  expect  that  anytime  we 
associate  the  word  “black”  with  something 
that  is  dark,  gloomy,  forbidding,  sinful,  or 
evil,  we  are  likely  to  insult  a black  hearer 
or  reader.  It  is  a word  association  that  we 
must  avoid  in  this  day  of  racial  sensitivity. 

Since  the  1960s,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  use  of  the  word  “black”  is  the  only 
proper  way  to  identify  Martin  Luther 
King’s  people.  It  is  also  agreed  that  we 
must  abandon  all  of  the  other  terms  that 
were  handed  down  to  us  from  the  days  of 
slavery.  We  can  no  longer  use  words  like 
“Negro,”  “boy,”  “nigger,”  “niggardly,” 
“darky,”  “colored,”  “mulatto,”  or  “high 
colored.”  These  words  that  were  so  com- 
monplace in  the  past  century  are  now 
considered  to  be  inflammatory  epithets. 

— E.  C.  Hertzler,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Compassion  and  understanding 

Sarah  (name  has  been  changed)  doubles  her  negatives, 
uses  “ain’t,”  and  worse  still,  Sarah  takes  God’s  name  in 
vain. 

I frown  and  move  away  from  Sarah. 

But  God  sees  the  heart,  and  he  notices  that  Sarah  is 
deaf,  in  continual  pain,  mourning  because  she  is  the  last 
surviving  member  of  her  family,  and  has  no  friends  in  an 
unfriendly  world. 

As  for  me,  I need  to  be  reminded  that  I will  never 
understand  Sarah  until,  as  the  Indian  proverb  goes,  I have 
“walked  a mile  in  her  moccasins.  ” 

—Helen  Good  Brenneman 
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Church  news 


Is  Selfhelp  Crafts  getting  too  big? 
ask  Canadians  at  strategy  session 


How  big  should  Selfhelp  Crafts  Canada 
become?  How  big  is  too  big?  Is  there  such 
a thing  as  too  much  growth?  Are  there 
policies  and  procedures  that  need  to  be 
changed  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
program?  If  a surplus  is  generated  in  any 
given  year,  what  should  be  done  with  the 
extra  money?  These  and  other  questions 
were  raised  at  a special  Selfhelp  Crafts 
Canada  strategy  session  recently  in  New 
Hamburg,  Ont. 

In  1981,  when  Selfhelp  Crafts  Canada 
opened  a central  warehouse  in  New  Ham- 
burg, retail  sales  totaled  about  $400,000. 
By  1989  sales  had  increased  to  $4  million. 
Following  an  unanticipated  and  remark- 
able growth  spurt  in  1988  of  34  percent, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada, 
which  operates  the  program,  approved  a 
controlled  growth  rate  of  around  10  per- 
cent. When  revenues  increased  by  42  per- 
cent the  next  year,  it  was  clear  that  the  real 
and  approved  growth  rate  were  radically 
different. 

During  the  recent  discussion,  Selfhelp 
staff  suggested  that  to  restrict  sales  to  10 
percent,  when  the  potential  is  far  greater, 
they  will  have  to  intentionally  limit  over- 
seas purchases  or  Canadian  sales.  More- 
over, asserted  Gary  Snider,  director  of 
Selfhelp  Crafts  Ontario,  “arbitrary  growth 
restrictions  miss  the  real  issues”  of  con- 
cerns for  ethical  purchasing,  sound  use  of 
financial  and  volunteer  resources,  and  a 
greater  emphasis  on  education. 

“While  arbitrary  growth  limitations  may 
not  work,  we  need  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lems of  unlimited  growth,”  said  MCC  Can- 
ada overseas  services  coordinator  Marvin 
Frey.  One  problem  he  raised  was  the  abil- 
ity of  Selfhelp  Crafts  to  work  with  small 
producers  in  third-world  countries  who 
cannot  make  enough  crafts  to  fill  shelves, 
particularly  around  Christmas.  Frey  also 
raised  the  concern  that  MCC  would  be- 
come known  to  Canadians  primarily  “as  a 
group  that  markets  crafts  rather  than  a 
church  group  involved  in  different  pro- 
grams, including  our  historic  commitment 
to  justice  and  peace.” 

Although  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
not  to  make  decisions,  the  group  agreed  by 
consensus  that  MCC  Canada  be  asked  to 
review  its  decision  to  limit  growth  to  10 
percent  and  look  at  other  ways  to  address 
concerns  related  to  Selfhelp’s  growth. 

Another  major  item  on  the  agenda  was 
the  topic  of  surplus  funds.  Some  wanted 
to  know  what  Selfhelp,  a nonprofit  pro- 
gram, is  doing  with  a surplus  in  the  first 


place,  while  others  wondered  what  the 
term  means.  “The  word  ‘surplus’  can  be 
misleading,”  explained  Paul  Leatherman, 
former  director  of  Selfhelp  Crafts  Interna- 
tional. “Good  stewardship  of  any  business, 
including  ours,  dictates  that  funds  be  bud- 
geted not  just  for  today’s  expenses  but  for 
future  capital  expenditures  and  growth.” 

But  Selfhelp  has  generated  a surplus,  or 
extra  funds,  above  and  beyond  operating 
costs,  partially  as  a direct  result  of  the 
unexpected  growth  in  the  past  two  years, 
but  also  because  sending  all  of  the  extra 
funds  back  to  third-world  producers  would 
upset  local  economies.  Some  of  the  surplus 
has  been  used  to  fund  job-creation  pro- 
grams overseas;  another  portion  was  allo- 
cated for  a new  Canadian  warehouse.  But 
what  about  future  surpluses? 

Doug  Dirks,  director  of  producer  rela- 
tions for  Selfhelp  International,  argued 
that  it  should  be  invested  in  the  North 
American  program.  “The  question  I ask 
myself  is:  ‘How  can  we  best  serve  the 
craftsperson?’  ” he  said.  “If  we  use  the 
surplus  to  develop  educational  programs, 
design  new  products,  or  improve  our 
shops,  then  the  producers  definitely  bene- 
fit— in  the  short  run  and  in  the  long  run.” 

But  MCC  Canada  accountant  Gerhard 
Pries  offered  a different  viewpoint,  based 
on  the  premise  that  current  surpluses  ex- 
ceed the  amount  needed  to  fund  antici- 
pated Selfhelp  expansion.  “If  Selfhelp 
Crafts  is  part  of  MCC,  and  if  we  agree  that 
any  surplus  monies  should  be  used  to  help 
disadvantaged  people,  couldn’t  the  surplus 
be  used  for  general  MCC  programming, 
where  it  would  ultimately  benefit  the  de- 
veloping world?” 

There  was  no  easy  answer.  The  group 
agreed,  however,  that  Selfhelp  should  be 
self-financing  and  not  take  donated  con- 
stituency dollars  and  that  the  integrity  of 
the  program  needs  to  be  the  first  consid- 
eration since  talk  of  a surplus  can  be 
misleading  in  a program  that  describes 
itself  as  nonprofit.  The  group  also  agreed 
that  Selfhelp  Crafts  volunteers  and  cus- 
tomers should  be  aware  that  a surplus 
exists  but  that  it  is  continually  under  re- 
view. 

Some  difficult  questions  were  raised 
during  the  day,  including:  Is  there  a danger 
of  Selfhelp  becoming  the  tail  that  wags  the 
dog?  How  big  should  Selfhelp  Crafts  get  in 
relationship  to  other  MCC  programs?  Is 
growth  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
producers,  by  the  momentum  of  grassroots 
volunteers,  or  both?  What  message  is  sent 


to  volunteers  and  producers  if  growth  is 
curbed?  What  message  is  sent  about  the 
role  Selfhelp  plays  in  the  total  program  if 
it  is  not  curbed?  How  is  the  hard  work  of 
the  thousands  of  people  who  volunteer  for 
MCC  through  their  local  Selfhelp  involve- 
ment affirmed? 

Grappling  with  these  issues  made  it  clear 
that  while  there  are  no  easy  answers,  it’s 
important  to  keep  working  at  them.  “This 
was  a very  helpful  day,”  said  Dan  Zehr, 
executive  director  of  MCC  Canada.  “We 
need  to  keep  listening  to  each  other.” 

— Doris  Daley  for  Selfhelp  Crafts  Canada 

MCC  sends  aid 
to  earthquake  victims 
in  Iran 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  provid- 
ing material  assistance  to  victims  of  the 
earthquake  that  struck  the  northwestern 
part  of  Iran  on  June  21.  The  quake  left 
some  50,000  dead  and  100,000  homeless. 
MCC  is  accepting  financial  contributions 
designated  for  Iran.  It  is  providing  initial 
emergency  assistance  and  hopes  to  pro- 
vide long-term  reconstruction  aid. 

MCC  is  initially  sending  8,500  blankets, 
1,500  sheets,  and  5,500  pounds  of  bandages 
to  Iran  via  the  Islamic  Center  in  Toronto. 
These  items  are  being  shipped  from  the 
MCC  material  resources  warehouse  in 
Kitchener,  Ont.  MCC  also  plans  to  ship 
medical  supplies  such  as  sutures,  cathe- 
ters, and  antibiotics  via  the  Islamic  Center. 
Medical  supplies  will  be  provided  by  Inter- 
Church  Medical  Assistance,  an  organiza- 
tion that  provides  supplies  at  a fraction  of 
retail  cost  for  relief  assistance. 

The  Red  Crescent — the  equivalent  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  Islamic  countries — will 
receive  and  distribute  relief  supplies  in 
Iran.  “We  have  been  told  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  director  for  disaster 
response  that  they  are  a very  competent 
disaster  agency,”  says  Ed  Martin,  who 
directs  MCC  work  in  the  Middle  East  and 
South  Asia.  The  Red  Crescent  has  5,000 
search-and-rescue  personnel  in  the  earth- 
quake area,  he  adds,  and  62  branches  in 
the  region  affected  by  the  quake. 

Why  is  MCC,  a Christian  organization, 
providing  aid  through  an  Islamic  agency? 
“In  Iran,  we  don’t  have  any  of  our  tradi- 
tional channels  for  providing  aid,”  says 
Martin.  MCC  staff  in  Ottawa  contacted  the 
Iranian  Embassy  to  offer  assistance;  the 
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embassy  recommended  sending  aid 
through  the  Islamic  Center.  The  center 
recognized  MCC  as  a church  agency  and 
appreciated  the  offer  of  help  from  a reli- 
gious group,  Martin  says.  The  Islamic  Cen- 
ter director  commented,  “You  are  an 
agency  of  high  moral  character  and  not 
materialistic.” 

The  Islamic  Center  is  coordinating  col- 
lection in  Ontario  of  materials  for  Iran, 
says  Martin.  The  Iranian  Embassy  in  Ot- 
tawa is  arranging  relief  flights.  Embassy 
staff  are  “very  happy  to  work  with  MCC,” 
he  notes. 

MCC  is  also  exploring  other  relief  pos- 
sibilities. It  has  requested  the  Iranian  Em- 
bassy in  Ottawa  that  one  or  two  represen- 
tatives be  allowed  to  visit  Iran  to  assess 
needs  there.  MCC  staff  will  continue  to 
talk  with  Iranian  officials  about  possible 
long-term  reconstruction. 

MCC  also  hopes  to  respond  to  earth- 
quake victims  through  the  Middle  East 
Council  of  Churches,  a longtime  church 
partner  of  MCC.  The  council  is  trying  to 
establish  a direct  link  with  Iran,  probably 
with  the  Red  Crescent.  An  MCCer,  Ed 
Epp,  works  with  the  council  in  Cyprus. 

ASSEMBLY  12:  JULY  24-29 

For  some,  there  is 
business  to  conduct 

Very  few  people  will  attend  Assembly  12 
of  Mennonite  World  Conference  to  con- 
duct business.  For  thousands  of  Menno- 
nites,  the  Winnipeg  event  will  be  for  fel- 
lowship, inspiration,  and  sharing.  But  sev- 
eral dozen  people — the  members  of  the 
General  Council  and  Executive  Commit- 
tee— will  also  be  there  to  make  decisions 
affecting  the  future  of  MWC. 

The  General  Council  is  the  governing 
body  of  MWC.  It  has  one  to  three  members 
from  each  church  body  around  the  world 
belonging  to  MWC,  and  meets  every  three 
years.  The  Executive  Committee  is  elected 
by  the  General  Council  and  meets  every 
year.  It  conducts  the  business  of  MWC 
between  General  Council  sessions. 

The  outgoing  General  Council  and  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  members  will  hold 
their  final  meetings  prior  to  Assembly  12. 
Then,  late  in  the  Assembly,  meetings  will 
begin  for  the  new  General  Council  and 
Executive  Committee,  which  will  serve  the 
next  six  years. 

A major  agenda  item  for  the  outgoing 
members  is  voting  on  a package  of  consti- 
tutional revisions.  A key  element  is  the 
proposed  expansion  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee from  nine  members  to  12.  Under 
the  proposed  new  structure,  10  of  the 
members  would  be  elected  by  five  regional 
caucuses  (Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  Cen- 
tral/South America,  North  America).  In 
addition,  a president  and  vice-president 


would  be  elected  at  large.  Among  other 
things,  the  new  structure  would  guarantee 
at  least  50  percent  presentation  from  the 
two-thirds  world.  Six  of  the  current  nine 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
from  North  America  and  Europe. 

The  meetings  July  22-23  will  also  feature 
financial  updates  and  final  preparations 
for  the  Assembly  itself.  The  Executive 
Committee  will  consider  applications  for 
MWC  membership  and  will  review  the 
total  membership  list.  It  will  also  meet  with 
the  transition  team  that  is  coordinating  the 
transfer  of  executive  secretary  duties  from 
Paul  Kraybill  to  Larry  Miller. 

When  the  new  General  Council  begins 
its  meetings  near  the  end  of  the  Assembly, 
Miller  will  lead  discussion  on  issues  related 
to  future  priorities  and  budget  for  MWC. 
The  General  Council  will  act  on  the  loca- 
tion and  dates  for  the  next  Assembly  and 
will  review  the  shift  of  the  MWC  interna- 
tional office  from  the  Chicago  suburb  of 
Carol  Stream  to  Strasbourg,  France.  It  will 
also  elect  MWC  officers  and  Executive 
Committee  members. 

The  new  Executive  Committee  will  then 
meet  on  July  30. 

MBM  Deaf  Ministries 
appoints  Hotter  as 
first  deaf  director 

A deaf  person  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  the  Deaf  Ministries  Department  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  for  the  first 
time  in  its  14-year  history.  Jeff  Hoffer  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  succeeds  Sheila  Stopher 
Yoder,  who  concluded  in  June  after  serving 
nearly  six  years.  Hoffer  has  been  involved 
with  MBM’s  Deaf  Ministries  Advisory 
Committee  and  its  new  Deaf  Christian 
Leadership  Program.  He  chaired  the  advi- 
sory committee  as  well  as  the  board  for  the 
leadership  program. 

Hoffer  is  working  at  MBM  offices  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  for  the  summer  and  then 
moving  to  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area, 
where  the  Deaf  Ministries  office  and  that 
of  the  leadership  program  will  be  housed 
by  University  Park  Church  of  the  Brethren 
in  Hyattsville,  Md.  The  leadership  pro- 
gram, directed  by  Nancy  Marshall,  will 
start  classes  this  fall  at  Washington  Com- 
munity Fellowship,  a Mennonite  congrega- 
tion near  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

The  Washington  location  for  both  pro- 
grams is  more  accessible  to  deaf  churches, 
many  of  which  are  east  of  Indiana.  The 
move  also  makes  sense  because  of  the  deaf 
community  and  resources  there,  including 
Gallaudet  University. 

Hoffer’ s previous  employment  was  at  the 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  post  office.  He  has  been  an 
active  member  of  First  Deaf  Mennonite 
Church  of  Lancaster,  where  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  pastoral  team  during  the 
pastor’s  recent  one-year  sabbatical. 


Learn  all  you  can 


Mennonite 

writers' 

conference 

Sept.  21-23,  1990 
Cross  Wind  Conference 
Center 
Hesston,  KS 

■ Draw  strength  from  other 
writers 

■ Improve  the  quality  of  writing 
available  to  the  publications 
and  ministries  of  the  Menno- 
nite community 

■ Whether  you  write  for  a news- 
letter or  a newspaper,  for  pay 
or  for  pleasure,  for  church  or 
community,  poetry  or  prose, 
sermons  or  prayers,  you  will 
find  here  much  that  applies  to 
what  you  have  been  doing  and 
what  you  want  to  do 

■ Open  to  all 


Send  inquiries  to: 

Mennonite  Writers’  Conference 
Box  347 

Newton,  KS  67114 


1 1 I’m  interested.  Send  me  a 
brochure. 

[~|  I know  I want  to  come.  Send 
me  a registration  form. 

Name 

Address 

City.  State/Province/Code 
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Marietta,  Pa.,  church 
moves  from  pizza  shop 
to  new  building 

Marietta  (Pa.)  Community  Chapel  held 
its  first  worship  service  in  its  new  building 
in  June.  The  church  began  in  1979  in  the 
basement  of  Pastor  Raymond  Miller’s 
home.  For  the  past  10  years  it  has  met  in 
downtown  Marietta  in  a building  that  for- 
mally housed  a pizza  shop. 

The  service  began  in  the  old  building 
with  congregational  singing  and  with  a time 
for  reflecting  on  the  past  years.  Ron  Zook, 
preaching  elder,  said  the  pizza  shop  fed 
the  physical  hunger  and  the  chapel  then 
filled  the  spiritual  hunger  of  the  commu- 
nity. “Eight  years  ago  my  daughter  and  I 
walked  by  and  heard  the  singing,”  said 
Esther  Flowers.  “Fm  so  glad  that  we  came 
in.” 

The  service  then  moved  to  the  new 
building,  six  blocks  away.  The  people  were 
encouraged  to  take  a chair  from  the  old 
building  along  with  them  to  the  new  build- 
ing. 

Prior  to  entering  the  new  building,  Mel- 
vin Nissley,  elder  and  building  committee 
chairman,  presented  the  key  to  pastors 
Raymond  Miller  and  Linford  Good. 

The  congregation  of  about  100  entered 
the  new  building,  which  has  a capacity  for 
about  200.  Good’s  sermon,  entitled  “Thres- 
hold Sayings,”  was  on  Joshua  1:1-9.  He 
recalled  his  childhood,  when  his  mother 
would  say,  “We  need  to  get  ready  for 
company.”  What  she  meant  was,  “We  need 
to  get  the  house  in  order,”  and  “We  need 
to  focus  on  the  needs  of  others,”  he  said. 

At  the  end  of  the  service,  a brightly 
colored  helium  balloon  and  a visitors’  card 
were  passed  out  to  the  youngest  member 
of  each  household.  Good  urged  each  house- 


hold to  give  the  balloon  and  visitors’  card 
to  a friend  or  neighbor  and  invite  them  to 
church  next  Sunday. — Dale  Gehman 


Three  churches  join 
in  Bible  school,  using 
experiential  learning 

Three  congregations  in  Goshen,  Ind., 
joined  in  conducting  summer  Bible  school 
for  grades  1-6  recently — Assembly,  Eighth 
Street,  and  College  Mennonite  churches. 
Attendance  reached  158,  including  25  chil- 
dren from  the  south  side  of  town  who  are 
not  regular  church  attenders.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  70  preschoolers. 

The  curriculum,  based  on  the  life  of  the 
Israelites  in  Exodus,  provided  experiential 
learning,  with  the  children  divided  into  16 
tribes:  the  regular  12  plus  the  Levites, 
Jacob,  Dinah,  and  Joseph.  They  began 
each  day  in  tents  in  front  of  College  Men- 
nonite Church,  putting  on  costumes  and 
sharing  household  duties  and  morning 
prayers. 

At  the  sound  of  the  shofar  they  marched 
in  tribal  order  to  Mt.  Sinai  (a  grassy  mound 
with  bushes  on  top  near  the  parking  lot)  to 
talk  with  Moses  about  their  need  for  food 
and  water  in  the  desert,  or  their  golden-calf 
experience,  or  to  hear  the  Ten  Command- 
ments which  Moses  brought  down  from  the 
mountain.  From  there  they  marched  back 
to  the  church  sanctuary  for  a worship 
service  of  Scripture  reading,  singing,  and 
listening  to  stories  about  Moses  told  by 
Miriam,  Jethro,  and  Aaron. 

After  a brief  period  in  their  tents  for 
relaxation  and  snacks,  they  all  participated 
for  a half  hour  at  a time  in  each  of  eight 
different  activities  during  the  final  hour  of 


the  morning:  bread  baking,  carpentry,  pot- 
tery, making  musical  instruments,  making 
jewelry,  stone  carving,  weaving,  and  em- 
broidery. 

About  130  adults  and  teenagers  were 
involved  in  planning  and  conducting  the 
Bible  school.— Lew  Hartzler 


Ohio  group 
presents  drama 
about  Mennonites 

The  story  of  one  group  of  Mennonites 
who  emigrated  from  Russia  at  the  tum-of- 
the-century  and  had  to  adjust  to  living  in 
America  is  brought  to  life  in  Black  Hats,  a 
new  historic  drama  with  music  by  Mad 
River  Theater  Works  of  West  Liberty, 
Ohio.  It  opens  on  July  18,  with  perfor- 
mances every  Wednesday  through  Sunday 
evening  in  a tent  theater. 

Mad  River  Theater  Works  is  the  com- 
pany that  created  the  popular  production 
Freedom  Bound,  about  the  Underground 
Railroad  that  helped  slaves  escape  from 
the  South.  That  play  is  also  being  pre- 
sented this  summer  and  will  run  in  rotating 
repertory  with  Black  Hats  starting  July  25. 

Black  Hats  tells  the  story  of  Russian 
Mennonites  who  settled  in  northeastern 
Ohio.  “America  is  a nation  of  immigrants, 
and  we  wanted  to  create  a work  that  would 
examine  the  struggles  of  the  many  peoples 
who  came  to  America,”  said  Jeff  Hooper, 
the  writer  and  director  of  the  play.  “We 
chose  to  focus  on  Mennonites  because  of 
the  strong  Mennonite  tradition  here  in 
West  Liberty.” 

Hooper  is  a member  of  South  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  and  much  of  the  sup- 
port for  past  performances  by  the  Theater 
Works  has  come  from  the  West  Liberty 
Mennonite  community. 

Many  Mennonites  left  Russia  at  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  because  of  pressure 
from  the  czar  to  abandon  their  traditional 
ways  and  become  more  a part  of  Russian 
society.  The  play  follows  two  brothers, 
Menno  and  Jacob,  who  react  very  differ- 
ently. Menno  is  an  inventor,  always  ques- 
tioning and  seeking  to  expand  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  Jacob  is  a church  elder, 
a rigid  authoritarian,  whose  goal  is  to  pre- 
serve the  community  at  any  cost. 

Hooper  worked  in  theaters  in  England, 
California,  and  Kentucky  before  returning 
to  Ohio  to  found  Mad  River  Theater  Works 
nine  years  ago.  Author  of  many  of  Theater 
Works’  original  plays,  Hooper  was  recently 
awarded  a Playwrighting  Fellowship  by  the 
Ohio  Arts  Council.  The  music  for  the  play 
was  composed  by  Bob  Lucas.  The  profes- 
sional actors  in  the  play  come  from  all  over 
the  United  States. 

More  information  is  available  from  Mad 
River  Theater  Works  at  Box  248,  West 
Liberty,  OH  43357. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

S.  Roy  Kaufman,  Sterling,  111. 

As  a bom-and-bred  Russian  Menno- 
nite  GC  now  serving  an  MC  congrega- 
tion, I was  most  interested  in  the  news 
article  about  the  Mennonite  Conference 
of  Eastern  Canada  (June  12).  The  polity 
difference  emerging  between  members 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  there  in 
the  development  of  a leadership  manual 
needs  to  be  highlighted. 

I was  interested  to  observe  that  GCs 
felt  their  tradition  was  “not  well  enough 
reflected,”  and  that  there  was  a sense 
among  GCs  that  authority  was  moving 
from  the  congregation  to  the  conference 
at  the  level  of  the  wider  church,  and 
from  the  congregation  to  the  ministers 
both  locally  and  in  the  conference. 

As  a pastor  who  moved  from  Central 
District  (GC)  to  Illinois  Conference 
(MC)  four  years  ago,  I must  say  that  I 
also  have  experienced  this  polity  differ- 
ence with  regard  to  leadership  and  au- 
thority in  the  church  as  the  primary 
difference  between  MCs  and  GCs.  GCs 
invest  almost  all  leadership  and  author- 
ity in  the  congregation,  both  locally  and 
in  the  conference.  MCs  place  a great 
deal  more  emphasis  on  the  role  of  or- 
dained leaders,  both  locally  and  in  the 
conference,  and  grant  a good  bit  more 
authority  to  the  conference.  (The  Men- 
nonite Church  is,  after  all,  an  association 
of  conferences,  not  congregations.) 

Having  experienced  both  styles  of  pol- 
ity, I would  hasten  to  say  that  both  work 
fine  (at  their  best),  that  neither  are 
“right,”  and  that  both  have  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  I’d  also  have  to  con- 
fess, first,  that  moving  from  one  system 
to  the  other  involves  a significant  emo- 
tional as  well  as  a minor  theological  ad- 
justment, and  second,  that  I’m  not  (yet) 
the  one  to  speak  of  the  strengths  in  the 
MC  system. 


Although  I “get  along  fine”  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  I have  some  nostalgia  for 
the  General  Conference  “freedom,”  and 
I do  experience  the  Mennonite  Church 
as  a “heavier”  way  of  operating.  On  the 
other  side,  I would  say  that  GCs  have 
bought  much  too  deeply  into  the  demo- 
cratic concept  of  majority  rule  as  the 
way  of  managing  church  affairs. 

My  concern  is  that  we  don’t  wait  until 
after  merger  (as  the  Mennonites  in  East- 
ern Canada  have  apparently  done)  to 
begin  discussing  and  dealing  with  these 
differences.  They  are  significant,  and 
have  some  profound  consequences  for 
how  congregations  and  pastoral  leaders 
and  conferences  operate  and  function. 
And  they  raise  at  least  a few  significant 
theological  issues  as  well.  Thus  far,  in 
the  euphoric  move  toward  GC/MC  inte- 
gration, I have  hardly  ever  heard  these 
differences  openly  discussed  within  our 
churches.  Do  we  really  suppose  we  won’t 
have  to  deal  with  these  issues? 

Why  not  begin  now  to  have  articulate 
spokespersons  for  both  polities  speak  to- 
gether at  regional  gatherings  throughout 
our  denominations,  so  that  our  churches 
can  begin  to  appreciate  the  respective 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  both  poli- 
ties? Only  then  will  we  begin  to  be  able 
to  shape  a polity  that  accounts  for  the 
strengths  of  each.  It  is  not  a good  omen 
to  me  when  one  of  the  partners  in  this 
dialogue  (as  in  Eastern  Canada)  comes 
away  saying  that  their  tradition  is  “not 
well  enough  reflected.” 


Paul  A.  Bauml, 

Stuttgart,  West  Germany 

I am  a new  subscriber,  and  I am  very 
impressed.  Several  years  ago  while  living 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  I had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.  As  a military  member  and  a Roman 
Catholic,  I was  most  impressed  at  how 
welcome  I was  made  to  feel  at  several 
churches  and  at  a home. 

My  interest  was  initially  with  the 


Pontius'  Puddle 


YOUR.  PROBLEM , PONTIUS , iSTUtfT 
LIKE  THE  LAODICEANS  OF  THE 
EARLY  CWORCH,  YOO  ROM 
LOKEWARNV  WHEM  6-00  WOULD  . 
PREFER  YOO  TO  OOSM  HOT  OR  COLD'. 


Amish  way  of  life,  but  discussions  with 
them  and  Mennonites  have  led  me  to 
seek  more  of  the  basis  of  your  lives. 

Now  your  magazine  has  encouraged  me 
further.  Specifically,  you  seem  to  be  the 
first  non-Catholics  who  don’t  tear  down 
other  religions  to  build  yourselves  up. 
You  practice  what  you  preach. 

Thanks  for  your  example  in  helping 
me  lose  some  fear  and  thereby  achieve 
some  progress  in  turning  my  will  and  my 
fife  over  to  the  care  of  God. 


Leroy  D.  Reitz,  Washington  Boro,  Pa. 

I like  your  editorials,  especially  when 
you  bring  in  nature,  as  in  “Chlorophyll” 
(June  5).  I wrote  the  following  poem  on 
Feb.  12.  God  made  nature,  and  I like  to 
learn  from  growing  vegetation.  New  life 
each  spring  impresses  me. 

SPRING  IS  GREEN 

Green  is  beautiful. 

Green  is  growing. 

Green  is  wealth. 

The  rainbow  mixes  yellow  and  blue 
And  makes  the  green  garden  grow. 

From  the  yellow  ground  and  blue  skies 
How  the  green  vegetables  grow. 

Green  is  beautiful. 

Green  is  health  and 

Green  is  for  mankind’s  mentality. 


Carol  Rose,  Wapipathum,  Thailand 

Thank  you  for  your  May  15  issue.  All 
three  of  the  main  articles  touched  me 
deeply.  “The  Rape  of  Tamar”  raises  the 
difficult  and  seldom  addressed  issue  of 
incest.  “Twenty  Dollars  a Day  is 
Somethin’  ” raises  our  awareness  of  the 
obstacles  facing  the  working  poor.  “The 
Anabaptist  Spirit  of  Faithfulness”  calls 
us  to  courage  in  daily  facing  these  and 
other  issues — facing  the  people  and  walk- 
ing with  them.  The  “Church  News”  arti- 
cle on  David  Hayden  brings  the 
challenge  home  from  the  16th  century  to 
our  own. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  seeing  the  weak- 
ness of  Andre  Trocme — his  neglect  of 
loving  justice  at  home — we  do  not  dis- 
count his  other  good  deeds.  At  the  same 
time,  may  we  not  see  it  as  an  excuse. 
Would  that  he  gave  us  a model  of  consis- 
tent love,  creating  a safe  home  for  both 
the  Jews  under  threat  and  his  own  fam- 
ily. May  we,  as  we  reach  to  accompany 
the  homeless,  never  neglect  God’s  work 
of  just  kindness  for  the  Tamars  and  the 
“Virginias”  at  home. 
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Mennoscope 


Former  Ohio  Conference  leader  Edward 
Frey,  93,  died  of  a stroke  on  July  6 in  Archbold, 
Ohio.  He  had  been  incapacitated  by  strokes  the 
last  four  years.  He  was  longtime  pastor  of  West 
Clinton  Mennonite  Church  and  the  bishop  for 
congregations  in  northwestern  Ohio.  He  also 
served  as  moderator  of  Ohio  Conference  and 
gave  oversight  to  churches  that  eventually 
helped  form  new  conferences — Atlantic  Coast 
and  Southeast.  During  World  War  I he  was  the 
leader  of  young  men  from  his  community  who 
were  shipped  to  an  army  camp  but  refused  to 
put  on  a uniform  and  carry  a gun. 

Longtime  Eastern  Mennonite  College  li- 
brarian Grace  Showalter,  65,  died  of  a stroke 
on  June  27  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  She  had  been 
set  to  retire  three  days  later  and  had  been  named 
“librarian  emeritus.”  She  was  librarian  of  Menno 
Simons  Historical  Library  and  Archives  in 
EMC’s  Hartzler  Library  and  a specialist  in 
genealogical  research  and  local  history.  She  was 
a member  of  the  faculty  for  35  years. 

Larry  Miller  concluded  his  work  as  Europe 
director  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 

recently.  Later  this  month  he  will  become  exec- 
utive secretary  of  Mennonite  World  Conference, 
succeeding  Paul  Kraybill.  Miller  had  been  serv- 
ing as  Europe  director,  based  in  Strasbourg, 
France,  since  1983.  Before  that  he  and  his  wife, 
Eleanor,  were  MBM  workers  in  Paris,  France, 
for  eight  years.  Alice  Roth,  MBM  vice-president 
for  overseas  ministries,  has  assumed  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Europe  program. 

A Mennonite  administrator  was  among  120 
U.S.  church  leaders  who  greeted  Nelson 
Mandela  when  the  South  African  antiapartheid 
leader  visited  New  York  recently.  Jim  Shenk, 
who  codirects  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
work  in  Africa,  was  part  of  a private  meeting  in 
which  the  church  leaders  presented  Mandela 
with  a $200,000  check  to  be  used  for  refugees, 
schools,  housing,  and  medicine  in  South  Africa. 
Mandela,  who  was  in  jail  for  27  years  for  his 
campaign  against  white-minority  rule,  thanked 
the  American  churches  for  their  support.  Shenk 
said  he  was  impressed  with  Mandela’s  wisdom 
and  lack  of  bitterness.  He’s  an  authentic  hero, 
he  said. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  sent  aid 
to  war-torn  Liberia,  where  rebel  troops  are 
poised  to  overthrow  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Samuel  Doe.  A check  for  $5,000  was  chan- 
neled through  Church  World  Service,  which  is 
raising  funds  to  help  people  displaced  by  the 
fighting.  MBM  had  two  missionary  couples  in 
Liberia  until  May,  when  the  fighting  intensified. 
One  couple  went  to  nearby  Ghana,  and  the  other 
returned  temporarily  to  North  America. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Richard  Moyer  resigned  as  pastor  of  Per- 
kiomenville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  recently.  He 
then  became  full-time  treasurer  of  Franconia  Con- 
ference— a position  he  previously  gave  half-time  to. 

• Ed  Godshall  will  be  installed  as  pastor  of 
Mountain  View  Mennonite  Church,  Hickory, 
N.C.,  on  July  29.  He  succeeds  Wellington  Moyer, 
who  served  about  20  years.  Godshall  will  also 
continue  as  overseer  of  the  Tennessee-Carolina- 
Kentucky  District  of  Virginia  Conference. 

• Gerald  and  Sara  Wenger  Shenk  became 
pastors  of  Broad  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on  July  15.  Gerald  is  a pro- 
fessor at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  and  Sara 
is  a writer.  They  served  previously  in  church-re- 


Teaching in  Poland.  Merlin  Becker- 
Hoover  (left),  a Mennonite  Central 
Committee  worker  in  Poland,  helps  a 
student  at  the  Methodist-sponsored 
English  college  in  Warsaw.  Merlin 
and  his  wife,  Eileen,  from  Goshen, 
Ind.,  completed  a three-year  term  in 
June.  Until  democratic  reforms  came 
to  Poland  in  recent  months,  the  Meth- 
odist school  was  the  only  institution 
in  Warsaw  that  offered  English 
classes  to  adults.  Students  in  Eileen’s 
conversational-level  class  said  they 
studied  English  for  fun  and  for  their 
professions.  They  are  scientists,  engi- 
neers, computer  programmers,  and 
business  people.  “I’m  in  this  class  be- 
cause my  adviser  told  me  Eileen  is 
the  best  teacher,”  said  a clinical  psy- 
chologist, smiling. 


lated  work  in  Yugoslavia. 

• John  King  will  become  pastor  of  Beth-El 
Mennonite  Church,  Milford,  Neb.,  in  August.  He 
succeeds  Ed  Wenger,  who  took  a church-plant- 
ing assignment  in  Arkansas.  King  served  pre- 
viously as  pastor  of  North  Main  Street  Men- 
nonite Church,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

• John  and  Barbara  Moyer  Lehman  were  both 
ordained  as  pastors  of  Orrville  (Ohio)  Mennonite 
Church  on  May  6.  They  have  been  the  pastors 
since  1988. 

•Roman  Miller  was  ordained  as  associate 
pastor  of  Dayton  (Va.)  Mennonite  Church  on 
June  17.  He  is  a biology  professor  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College. 

• Laban  Peachey  became  interim  pastor  of 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
recently.  He  served  previously  as  a vice-presi- 
dent of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  and  before  that 
as  president  of  Hesston  College. 

• Melvin  Leidig  was  installed  as  interim  pastor 
of  Longenecker  Mennonite  Church,  Winesburg, 
Ohio,  on  May  27.  He  is  a longtime  Mennonite 
pastor  who  served  most  recently  in  a Church  of 
the  Brethren  congregation. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

• Otis  and  Betty  Hochstetler  returned  from 
Brazil  in  June  for  a six-month  North  American 
assignment.  They  are  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions workers  who  are  involved  in  a church- 
planting project  in  suburban  Curitiba.  Their 


address  is  c/o  Milton  Falb,  2009  Tannerville  Rd., 
Orrville,  OH  44667. 

• Garry  and  Ruth  Denlinger  returned  from 
Israel  in  June  for  a two-month  North  American 
assignment.  They  are  MBM  workers  who  assist 
with  congregational  development  and  theologi- 
cal education.  Their  address  is  c/o  E.  L. 
Denlinger,  1707  Hans  Herr  Dr.,  Willow  Street, 
PA  17584. 

• Stephen  and  Jean  Gerber  Shank  returned 
from  Belgium  in  June  for  a two-month  North 
American  assignment.  They  are  MBM  workers 
who  serve  Belgian  Mennonite  Council;  Stephen 
is  involved  in  drama  productions.  Their  address 
is  c/o  David/Wilma  Shank,  714  S.  Sixth  St., 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Lynn  and  Darlene  Miller  returned  from 
Nepal  in  June  for  a two-month  North  American 
assignment.  They  are  MBM  workers  assigned  to 
United  Mission  to  Nepal,  which  Lynn  serves  as 
treasurer.  Their  address  is  c/o  Stanley/Fem 
Showalter,  Box  521,  Middlebury,  IN  46540. 

• Luke  and  Becky  Gascho  returned  from 
Puerto  Rico  in  May  after  completing  a one-year 
MBM  assignment.  They  taught,  and  served  in 
other  ways,  at  Summit  Hills  Mennonite  School. 
Their  address  is  R.  2,  Box  203,  Hollsopple,  PA 
15935. 

New  book: 

•Jesus:  Poems  by  Yorifumi  Yaguchi  trans- 
lated by  Ross  Bender  and  illustrated  by  Georgia 
Liechty.  This  is  the  first  volume  of  specifically 
Christian  poetry  by  the  Japanese  Mennonite 
professor,  pastor,  and  poet.  The  translator  has 
a doctorate  in  Japanese  history,  and  the  illus- 
trator is  the  daughter  of  former  missionaries  in 
Japan.  The  book,  published  by  Pinchpenny 
Press  of  Goshen  College,  is  available  for  $6  from 
Ross  Bender  at  613  S.  48th  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19143. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

West  Union,  Parnell,  Iowa:  Amy  Yoder, 
Christ  Nafziger,  and  Doyle  Yoder. 

Oak  Hill,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.:  Randy  An- 
derson. 

Bossier,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.:  Yesenia 
Festermacher,  Laura  Schildt,  Tony  Wenger,  and 
David  and  Joyce  Simmers. 

Jubilee,  Meridian,  Miss.:  Chuck  Kennedy, 
Mary  Smith,  and  Johnny  Bounds. 

Warwick  River,  Newport  News,  Va.:  Judy 
Smith. 

Seanor,  Pa.:  Kay  Figrad,  Calvin  R.  Heller, 
Tessie  Heller,  and  Esther  Heller. 

East  Union,  Kalona,  Iowa:  Cindy  Fisher, 
Joe  Martinez,  and  Donna  Martinez. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Butterworth,  David  and  Deborah  (Hess), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  second  child,  Devan  Chase,  June 
20. 

Cahoe,  Earl  and  Rachel  (Gerber),  Beaverton, 
Ore.,  second  son,  William  Russell,  June  28. 

Derstein,  Randy  and  Deb  (Delikat),  Sou- 
derton,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Kristilyn,  June  27. 
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Ebersole,  Don  and  Carol  (Hilty),  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  first  daughter,  Meredith  Ann, 
June  12. 

Fisher,  Lonnie  and  Diane  (Johnson),  Sterling, 
111.,  first  child,  Katelyn  Joyce,  June  18. 

Fretz,  Mark  and  Angela  (Hochstetler), 
Bluffton,  Ohio,  first  child,  Elyse  Audrey,  Feb. 
28. 

Fulle-Rychener,  Brent  and  Laurie,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  first  child,  Annaliese  Marie,  June 
9. 

Funk,  Ken  and  Marian  Landis,  Rosthem, 
Sask.,  first  son,  Nathan  David  Landis,  Mar.  8. 

Gowdy,  John  and  Cathy  (Conrad),  Albuquer- 
que, N.M.,  first  son,  Julian  Ami  Cour  James, 
June  12. 


A rare  kind  of  school.  Linda 
Liechty,  a North  American  Mennomte 
mission/service  worker  in  Ireland,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  North  Dublin 
National  School  Project,  a rare  inter- 
denominational school  in  that  predom- 
inantly Catholic  country.  Pictured  are 
three  young  students. 

Liechty  and  other  parents  did  not 
like  the  traditional  separation  of  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  students.  “Every- 
one said  there  was  no  way  the  school 
would  work,”  Liechty  said.  “Now 
more  than  150  names  are  on  a list  of 
students  hoping  to  get  into  the  first 
class.”  The  school  has  nearly  300  stu- 
dents, ages  4-12.  There  is  barely 
enough  room  for  them  in  the  school’s 
buildings,  and  there  is  only  one 
teacher  for  every  37  students.  “It’s  dif- 
ficult to  raise  money  and  we  only  get 
partial  funding  from  the  government,” 
Liechty  said.  “Many  students  come 
from  families  who  have  little  extra 
money;  some  families  are  unem- 
ployed.” 

But,  predicted  Liechty,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  parents  and  students  will  keep 
the  project  going.  Liechty  and  her 
husband,  Joe,  have  served  in  Ireland 
since  1980  under  joint  appointment 
by  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


Gyger,  John  and  Karen  (Yoder),  Marietta, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jaclyn  Grace, 
June  13. 

Jantz,  Terry  and  Susan  (Amies),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  first  daughter,  Leanne  Patricia,  June  13. 

Keller,  Mike  and  Marcie,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  second  son,  Justin  Michael,  June  18. 

Kennel,  Conley  and  Shelly  (Eichelberger), 
Shickley,  Neb.,  second  son,  Justin  Lee,  Mar.  3. 

Klassen,  Ray  and  Eileen  (Eigsti),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Juanita  Lynn, 
June  22. 

Knox,  Reid  and  Angela  (Jackson),  Sterling, 
111.,  third  daughter,  Athenia  Marie,  June  14. 

Kropf,  Bruce  and  Charlene,  Tavistock,  Ont., 
third  child,  Julie  Charlene,  May  11. 

Leaman,  Jonathan  and  Jackie  (Amstutz), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  son,  Benjamin  Michael, 
June  19. 

Martin,  Harvey  and  Joyce,  Brownstown,  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Amanda  Catherine,  May  30. 

Mast,  Jerry  and  Wanda  (Klassen),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  second  daughter,  Amy  Renee,  June  28. 

McFarland,  Christian  and  Rhoda,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  first  daughter,  Nicole  Suzanne,  May  23. 

Mease,  Douglas  and  Tammi,  Kutztown,  Pa., 
fourth  child,  second  son,  Trevor  Malachi,  May 
4. 

North,  Roger  and  Carolyn  (Burkholder), 
Lititz,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Garrison 
Rexson,  May  17. 

Nussbaum,  Jonathan  and  Becky  (Miller), 
Union,  Mich.,  third  and  fourth  daughters,  Olivia 
Sue  and  Erin  Sue  (twin  girls),  June  13. 

Nyce,  Keith  and  Yvonne  (Groff),  Broadway, 
Va.,  first  child,  Brittany  Yvonne,  Mar  31. 

Razo,  Mark  and  Melissa  (Lapp),  Sterling,  111., 
Matthew  Thomas,  June  15. 

Rittenhouse,  Scott  and  Cherise  (Bowman), 
Telford,  Pa.,  first  son,  Japheth  Scott,  June  26. 

Schindler,  Randy  and  Lorna  (Busjahn), 
McConnell,  111.,  second  son,  Scott  Allen,  June  9. 

Stahlbaum,  Rick  and  Betty  (Reinders), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Olivia  Maria, 
June  21. 


Stutzman,  Hal  and  Shannon  (Healy),  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  second  child,  Tricia  Elizabeth,  June 
12. 

Thompson,  Zonn  and  Lee  Ann  (Dawdy), 
Manitou  Springs,  Colo.,  first  son,  Zachary  Clar- 
ence, June  20. 

Wiebe,  Carl  and  Mary  (Meyers),  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  third  child,  Heidi  Elise,  June  4. 

Wyse,  Dan  and  Jhan  (Yoder),  London,  Ohio, 
third  and  fourth  child,  Rosa  and  Elizabeth 
(twins),  June  9. 

Yoder,  Peter  and  Maryette  (Kramer),  Lon- 
don, Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Matilda 
Kramer,  May  17. 

Zook,  Benuel  and  Cynthia  (Yoder),  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.,  second  son,  Joshua  Lee,  Feb.  12. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald  ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Bettinger-Cromwell.  Kenneth  Bettinger 
and  Anita  Cromwell,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong., 
by  Linford  King,  May  26. 

Broussard-Shantz.  Alan  Joseph  Broussard, 
Abbeville,  La.,  Roman  Catholic  and  Brenda 
Shantz,  Abbeville,  La.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  by 
Wilmer  Martin,  June  23. 

Hamlin-Transue.  Michael  Hamlin,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  and  Darlene  Transue,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  both 
of  Neffsville  cong.,  by  Linford  King,  May  25. 

Harris-Herr.  Bernard  Harris  and  Norma 
Herr,  Washington,  D.C.,  Charlotte  Street  cong., 
by  Jeryl  Hollinger,  May  27. 

Miller-Brown.  Daniel  B.  Miller,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Olive  cong.,  and  Charlene  Brown,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
Sugar  Grove  cong.,  by  Dale  Shenk,  June  9. 

Poole-Mussleman.  Robert  Poole,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  and  Brenda  Metzger  Mussleman,  Kitche- 
ner, Ont.,  both  of  Erb  Street  cong.,  by  Wilmer 


MBM  sends  out  1 1 Summer  VSers.  Eleven  persons  began  Summer  Voluntary 
Service  assignments  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  recently.  Seven  of  them 
participated  in  orientation  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  They  are  (left  to  right):  Sally  Thomas 
of  Millersburg,  Ohio,  working  with  migrant  children  in  La  Jara,  Colo.;  Michele 
Bontrager  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  serving  with  deaf  children  in  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Randy 
Delp  of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  recreation  worker  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Marilyn 
Goulding  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  working  with  migrant  children  in  La  Jara,  Colo.; 
Dickson  Sommers  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  recreation  worker  in  Mashulaville,  Miss.; 
Mary  Ann  Litwiller  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  refugee  worker  in  Tucson,  Ariz.;  and 
Carol  Schmucker  of  Nappanee,  Ind.;  recreation  worker  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Not  pic- 
tured are  Sharon  Fransen  of  Normal,  111.,  day-care  teacher  in  La  Jara,  Colo.; 

Lisa  Conrad  of  Lititz,  Pa.;  Jerel  Crilow  of  Millersburg,  Ohio;  and  Kathy  Yoder 
of  Streetsboro,  Ohio.  The  last  three  are  all  summer  day  camp  workers  in  Al- 
bany, Ore.  This  fall  they  will  begin  Service  Adventure  assignments  with  MBM. 
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Martin,  June  8. 

Roth-Little.  Donald  Ray  Roth,  Breslau,  Ont., 
Breslau  cong.,  and  Margaret  Anne  Little,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  by  Erwin  Wiens,  June  9. 

Roth-Nau.  Donald  D.  Roth,  Wellesley,  Ont., 
and  Barbara  E.  Nau,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  both 
of  Mapleview  cong.,  by  Victor  A.  Dorsch,  June 
16. 

Sauder-Hess.  Galen  Sauder  and  Twila  Hess, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  by  Linford  King, 
May  19. 

Shettler-Stutzman.  Cecil  Shettler,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  Wellman  cong.,  and  Elda  Stutzman,  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  East  Fairview  cong.,  by  Lloyd 
Gingerich  and  Bill  Saltzman,  May  26. 

Sleek-Alien.  Adam  Sleek,  Boulder,  Colo., 
Lutheran  Church,  and  Debra  Allen,  LaJunta, 
Colo.,  Emmanuel  cong.,  by  Willard  Conrad, 
June  16. 

Snyder-Bott.  Bradley  David  Snyder,  Kitche- 
ner, Ont.,  Breslau  cong.,  and  Andrea  Lynn  Bott, 
by  Erwin  Wiens,  May  5. 

Stumph-Camey.  John  M.  Stumph,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  Beth-El  cong.,  and  Anne  Carney, 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  by  Cleon  Nyce  and  John  Otto, 
May  20. 


Obituaries 


Cressman,  Clarence  Ray,  son  of  John  and 
Almeda  Cressman,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  Ont., 
Oct.  5, 1911;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  May  24,  1990;  aged  78.  On  June  6, 1942,  he 
was  married  to  Lettie  Grace  Seamont,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (John),  4 
daughters  (Janice  Sparrow,  Virginia  Jones, 
Donna  Dubois,  and  Carol  Nussli),  6 grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Sylinda  Shea).  He  was  a 
member  of  Breslau  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  27,  in  charge 
of  Erwin  Wiens;  interment  in  Breslau  Cemetery. 

Derstine,  Ida  Mae  Ellis,  daughter  of  John 
and  Emma  (Landay)  Ellis,  was  born  at  Upper 
Providence  Twp.,  Pa.,  June  2,  1929;  died  at 
Grand  View  Hospital,  June  5,  1990;  aged  61.  On 
Mar.  15,  1952,  she  was  married  to  Kenneth  M. 
Derstine,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
(Kenneth  E.,  Jr.,  Arden  E.,  Douglas  E.,  and 
Thomas  E.),  one  daughter  (Deborah  D.  Coll), 
father  (John  Ellis),  2 brothers  (Robert  and 
John),  one  sister  (Mary  Christman),  and  8 grand- 
children. Preceding  her  in  death  is  one  brother 
(Robert  E.).  She  was  a member  of  Salford  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  8,  in  charge  of  Willis  Miller  and 
John  Ruth;  interment  in  Salford  Cemetery. 

Granger,  Earl,  son  of  Milo  and  Elizabeth 
(DeFreese)  Granger,  was  bom  at  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  June  22,  1917;  died  of  cancer  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  June  19,  1990;  aged  72.  On  Apr.  19,  1950, 
he  was  married  to  Beulah  Pletcher,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (R.  James),  one 
daughter  (Rachel  Adams),  2 brothers  (Leonard 
and  Russell),  2 sisters  (Ruth  Mellinger  and  Pearl 
Lehman),  and  2 grandchildren.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  21,  in  charge 
of  Wes  Bontreger;  interment  in  Yellow  Creek 
Cemetery. 

Herrfort,  Christian,  son  of  Christian  and 
Barbara  (Albrecht)  Herrfort,  was  born  at 
Momington  Twp.,  Ont.,  Jan.  18,  1902;  died  at 
Listowel  (Ont.)  Hospital,  June  22,  1990;  aged  88. 
On  Jan.  22, 1931,  he  was  married  to  Lavina  Yutzi, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Stan 
and  Ralph),  one  brother  (Amie),  one  stepsister 
(Mary  Zehr),  and  4 grandchildren.  Preceding 
him  in  death  is  one  brother  (Henry)  and  one 
sister  (Veronica).  He  was  a member  of 
Mapleview  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 


services  were  held  on  June  25,  in  charge  of  Glen 
Zehr  and  Victor  Dorsch;  interment  in  Mapleview 
Cemetery. 

Hill,  Carrie  Flinner,  daughter  of  George  and 
Malinda  (Miller)  Flinner,  was  born  near  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio,  Mar.  18,  1899;  died  of  cancer  at 
Walnut  Hills  Nursing  Home,  June  17, 1990;  aged 
91.  On  Dec.  22, 1923,  she  was  married  to  William 
Hill,  who  died  on  July  13,  1981.  Surviving  are  3 
sisters  (Mary  Bitikofer,  Elva  Hershberger,  and 
Lola  Miller)  and  one  brother  (Lester).  Preceding 
her  in  death  are  one  daughter  (Virgillia)  and  2 
brothers  (Robert  and  Paul).  She  was  a member 
of  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  June  21,  in  charge 
of  Roy  Bucher;  interment  in  Walnut  Creek 
Cemetery. 

Miner,  Catherine  Jane,  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Nona  (Mongan)  Baker,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Md.,  June  4,  1914;  died  of  heart 
failure  at  home,  June  21,  1990;  aged  76.  On  June 
4, 1932,  she  was  married  to  Clyde  W.  Miner,  who 
died  on  Mar.  25,  1990.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Donald  E.),  2 daughters  (Barbara  Myers  and 
Nancy  L.  Taylor),  10  grandchildren,  and  8 great 
grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  Cedar 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  June  25,  in  charge  of  Nelson 
L.  Martin  and  Ray  H.  Davis;  interment  in  Cedar 
Lawn  Memorial  Park. 

Oswald,  Lila  Jean,  daughter  of  Alvin  and 
Susie  Oswald,  was  born  near  Bruning,  Neb.,  Dec. 
14,  1939;  died  at  Bryan  Memorial  Hospital,  June 
19,  1990;  aged  50.  Surviving  are  her  mother  and 
father,  one  sister  (Elaine  Good),  and  2 brothers 
(James  and  Gerald).  She  was  a member  of  Salem 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  23,  in  charge  of  Wilton  Detweiler; 
interment  in  Salem  Cemetery. 

Palmer,  Walter  A.,  son  of  Walter  A.  and 
Mildred  (Ward)  Palmer,  was  born  in  Bangor, 
Maine,  Jan.  2,  1932;  died  at  University  Hospital, 
June  14,  1990;  aged  58.  On  July  6,  1957,  he  was 
married  to  Mildred  Bower,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  (Brenda  Palmer,  Bon- 
nie Peiffer,  and  Janet  Riggan),  one  twin  brother 
(William),  and  2 sisters  (June  Nicola  and  Patricia 
Creamer).  He  was  a member  of  Washington 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  16,  in  charge  of  Herbert  Yoder  and 
John  Whalen;  interment  in  Elm  Grove  Ceme- 
tery. 

Reist,  Wilfred,  was  bom  on  May  8, 1906;  died 
at  Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Hospital  of  cancer, 
June  19,  1990;  aged  84.  He  was  a member  of 
Elmira  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  June  21,  in  charge  of  Howard 
S.  Bauman  and  Mary  Schiedel;  interment  in 
Elmira  Cemetery. 

Schwartzentruber,  Clayton,  son  of  John  E. 
R.  and  Catherine  Schwartzentruber,  was  bom  at 
Petersburg,  Ont.,  Dec.  10,  1910;  died  of  respira- 
tory problems  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  May  14, 
1990;  aged  79.  On  Sept.  17,  1930,  he  was  married 
to  Elmina  Roth,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

2 sons  (Delford  and  Donald),  one  daughter 
(Carol),  one  foster-daughter  (Evelyn),  10  grand- 
children and  9 great-grandchildren.  Preceding 
him  in  death  is  one  sister  (Matilda  Roth).  He 
was  a member  of  St.  Agathe  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  17,  in 
charge  of  Darrell  D.  Jantzi  and  Elmer  Schwartz- 
entruber; interment  in  St.  Agathe  Cemetery. 

Selzer,  Robert  E.,  son  of  Edward  and  Bertha 
Selzer,  was  bom  in  Medina  Co.,  Ohio,  Apr.  23, 
1921;  died  at  Cleveland  Clinic,  May  25,  1990; 
aged  69.  On  June  28,  1941,  he  was  married  to 
Louise  Kilmer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

3 sons  (Charles,  Neal,  and  Ronald),  2 sisters 
(Fern  Gault  and  Bernice  Selzer),  and  one 
brother  (Elmer).  He  was  a member  of  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  29,  in  charge  of  Ed  Yoder;  inter- 


ment in  Poe  Cemetery. 

Slaubaugh,  Dwight  E.,  son  of  William  H. 
and  Naomi  (Hooley)  Slaubaugh,  was  bom  near 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Dec.  4,  1926;  died  of  cancer  at 
home,  June  8,  1990;  aged  63.  On  Dec.  29,  1947, 
he  was  married  to  Marilyn  Kinsinger,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (David  L.  and 
Douglas  D.),  2 daughters  (Bonnie  Stuckey  and 
Jean  Schneider),  2 sisters  (Beulah  Miller  and 
Helen  Yoder),  and  10  grandchildren.  Preceding 
him  in  death  are  his  parents,  one  sister  (Emily 
Blosser),  and  an  infant  brother.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  Mission 
Board  1985-89.  He  was  a member  of  West  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  11,  in  charge  of  Emery  Hochstetler 
and  Merv  Birky;  interment  in  West  Union  Cem- 
etery. 

Woolner,  A.  Vernon,  son  of  John  and  Han- 
nah (Clemmer)  Woolner  was  born  at  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  June  18,  1898;  died  at  Cambridge,  Ont., 
June  13,  1990;  aged  91.  On  Jan.  6,  1925,  he  was 
married  to  Orpah  Shantz,  who  died  on  Sept.  6, 
1974.  Surviving  Eire  2 sons  (Lyall  and  Vernon 
Ross)  and  2 daughters  (Grace  and  Ruth).  Pre- 
ceding him  in  death  Eire  2 daughters  (Mary  Fern 
and  Myrtle  Mae).  He  was  a member  of  Stirling 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  June  15,  in  charge  of  Mary 
Mae  Schwartzentruber;  interment  in  Erb  Street 
Cemetery. 

Wyse,  Elizabeth  Yoder,  baby  daughter  of 
Dan  and  Jhan  (Yoder)  Wyse,  was  bom  and  died 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  9,  1990  (premature 
birth).  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Joseph  Samuel 
and  John  Maxwell)  and  a twin  sister  (Rosa).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother.  A family 
graveside  service  was  held  on  June  17,  in  charge 
of  Lynn  Miller;  interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
July  18-19 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 

Celebration  of  Conscience,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Aug.  3-5 
Hispanic  Convention  assembly,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Aug.  8-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  9-10 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Ohio,  Aug.  9-12 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  10-11 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  assembly,  Hampton,  Va., 
Aug.  10-12 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  Aug.  10-12 

Empowered  Ministries  annual  meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Beemer,  Neb.,  Aug. 
17-19 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Cove  Valley,  Pa.,  Aug.  18 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Sept. 
11 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept. 
14-15 

New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  15 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  college/seminary  presidents 
meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  17-18 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  20 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Sept.  21-22 

Vision  ’95  North  American  Church  Planting/Evangelism  Com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  24-25 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  27-29 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  30-Oct. 
2 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Nepal  announces  amnesty 
for  all  religious  prisoners 

In  the  wake  of  mounting  pressure  from 
around  the  world,  Nepal’s  King  Birendra 
announced  recently  that  the  government 
has  granted  amnesty  to  all  religious  pris- 
oners. He  said  the  amnesty  has  been  given 
“in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of 
Nepal,  and  instructions  have  been  given 
for  the  dismissal  of  all  cases  against  per- 
sons awaiting  trial  for  religious  activities.” 

Government  spokesman  Ram  Chandra 
Paudyal  said  29  Nepalese  Christians  will 
benefit  from  the  amnesty.  The  29,  includ- 
ing 14  children  under  the  age  of  18,  are 
serving  prison  sentences  for  proselytizing. 
There  are  no  religious  prisoners  of  other 
faiths  in  Nepal,  the  world’s  only  Hindu 
kingdom. 

Estimates  of  Nepal’s  Christian  popula- 
tion range  from  a figure  of  3,000  given  by 
the  government  to  a total  of  50,000  given 
by  several  Christian  organizations.  The 
World  Hindu  Federation  of  Nepal  claims 
that  about  30,000  Nepalese  have  converted 
to  Christianity  since  April,  when  a seven- 
week  campaign  of  nationwide  strikes  and 
demonstrations  forced  the  king  to  end  a 
29-year  ban  on  opposition  political  parties. 


Catholics  ready  to  copy  Protestant 
tactics  to  bolster  offerings 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States,  plagued  by  growing  finan- 
cial problems,  is  attempting  to  give  its 
people  a new  understanding  of  giving,  one 
designed  to  increase  both  financial  contri- 
butions and  church  involvement.  That  un- 
derstanding presumably  will  be  incorpo- 
rated in  a pastoral  letter  on  stewardship 
currently  being  drawn  up  by  the  U.S. 
bishops  and  targeted  for  release  in  Novem- 
ber 1991. 

In  undertaking  the  campaign,  the  church 
is  bucking  a long-term  trend  toward  less 
giving  and  is  also  turning  to  its  Protestant 
colleagues  for  lessons  in  fund-raising.  Most 
Protestant  churches  face  severe  financial 
problems  of  their  own.  But  while  the  Pro- 
testants’ problems  are  linked  to  declining 
and  aging  membership,  the  Catholic 
Church’s  financial  problems  have  grown 
while  its  membership  has  been  increasing. 

On  a per  capita  basis,  Protestants  give 
far  more  of  their  income  to  their  churches 
than  do  Catholics,  even  though  Catholics 
have  one  of  the  highest  income  levels  of 
any  major  faith  group.  A study  by  Indepen- 
dent Sector,  a group  of  foundations,  cor- 
porate donors,  and  charities,  concluded 
that  Catholics  give  one  percent  of  their 
income  to  charity  (mostly  to  churches), 


compared  to  1.3  percent  for  United  Meth- 
odists, 1.6  percent  for  Lutherans  and  Bap- 
tists, and  2.2  percent  for  Presbyterians. 
(Other  studies  show  that  Mennonites  give 
about  5 percent  through  local  congrega- 
tions.) 


A first  for  Romania:  national  TV 
coverage  of  evangelistic  campaign 

Romanian  television  aired  coverage  of 
evangelist  Luis  Palau’s  campaign  in  Bu- 
charest recently,  including  much  of  one 
sermon,  during  an  11:00  a.m.  Sunday  slot — 
the  first  time  evangelicals  received  such 
national  visibility,  Romanian  church  lead- 
ers said.  In  all,  more  than  215,000  attended 
Palau’s  stadium  rallies  in  three  cities,  in- 
cluding 68,000  at  three  meetings  in  Timi- 
soara. Altogether,  over  46,000  “walked  for- 
ward” in  response  to  Palau’s  evangelistic 
appeals.  Numerous  military  personnel  and 
some  members  of  the  secret  police  were 
among  the  inquirers.  In  several  messages, 
the  Argentine  evangelist  urged  the  country 
to  include  God  in  its  new  constitution, 
perhaps  with  a phrase  such  as  “one  nation 
under  God,”  and  the  crowds  roared  their 
approval  with  thunderous  applause. 


Lutherans  voice  concern  at  doctrinal 
developments  in  church 

More  than  800  members  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Church  in  America — twice 
the  number  expected — voiced  concern 
during  a conference  in  Northfield,  Minn., 
about  what  they  view  as  a decline  in  theo- 
logical orthodoxy  in  their  denomination. 
Three  independent  Lutheran  journals — 
Dialog,  Lutheran  Forum/Letter,  and  Lu- 
theran Quarterly — initiated  the  recent  con- 
ference at  St.  Olaf  College,  which  was  a 
co-sponsor.  James  Kittleson,  professor  of 
Reformation  history  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, voiced  one  prevailing  view  of  many 
when  he  said,  “The  sad  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  have  abdicated  our  responsibil- 
ity to  teach  the  faith.  We  happily  whore 
after  every  cause  that  appears — ecume- 
nism, episcopacy,  quotas,  the  environment, 
inclusiveness — everything  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  gospel.” 


U.S.  Christians  warned  not  to  force 
their  agenda  on  Soviets 

Two  U.S.  Christians  who  are  specialists 
on  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  cau- 
tioned Western  Christians  to  be  sensitive 
in  their  responses  to  the  new  religious 
freedoms  there.  “Already,  we  are  arriving 
with  our  agenda  of  how  to  do  things, 
forcing  it  upon  them,  and  this  is  wrong,” 
Peter  Dyneka,  president  of  Slavic  Gospel 
Association,  told  a conference  on  “Glas- 
nost  and  the  Church”  sponsored  recently 


by  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Christian- 
ity and  Marxism  at  Wheaton  College. 

Dyneka,  whose  organization  is  based  in 
Wheaton,  111.,  noted  that  there  are  many 
new  opportunities  for  Christians  to  engage 
in  evangelism  and  social  work  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  he  urged  Christians  from  the 
West  to  first  talk  with  their  Soviet  coun- 
terparts to  discover  their  real  needs  before 
planning  activities.  Similarly,  Kent  Hill, 
director  of  the  Institute  on  Religion  and 
Democracy  in  Washington,  chided  evan- 
gelicals for  the  “coarse  and  crude”  com- 
ments some  of  them  have  made  about 
Orthodox  and  Catholic  traditions  and  for 
their  lack  of  knowledge  about  those  tradi- 
tions. 


Christian  activists  to  promote 
evangelism  and  social  action 

Two  leading  Christian  activists  from  the 
United  States  have  enlisted  the  coopera- 
tion of  evangelist  Billy  Graham  and  a 
variety  of  local  church  groups  to  support 
their  upcoming  visit  to  Calgary  to  promote 
both  evangelism  and  social  action.  Jim 
Wallis,  founder  of  the  Sojourners  Commu- 
nity in  Washington,  and  Ken  Medema, 
singer,  composer,  and  keyboard  artist,  will 
begin  a 10-day  North  American  tour  there 
in  November  called  “Let  Justice  Roll.”  In 
a statement  outlining  the  rationale  for  the 
tour,  Wallis  and  Medema  say  it  “seeks  to 
build  on  the  best  of  the  renewal/revival 
tradition,  focusing  on  the  essential  gospel 
call  to  social  justice  and  peace.” 


VISN  expands  to  all-day  format, 
adding  programs  and  cable  systems 

The  expansion  to  a 24-hour  format  and 
the  addition  of  13  new  programs  means 
that  VISN  is  “coming  of  age,”  according  to 
the  head  of  programming  for  the  interfaith 
cable  TV  network.  “This  will  make  a big 
difference”  in  the  number  of  cable  viewers, 
said  Jeffrey  Weber,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent for  programming  and  operations.  “I 
think  we’re  going  to  catch  fire.” 

VISN  president  Nelson  Price  also  has 
announced  that  five  large  multiple  cable 
TV  system  operators  agreed  to  expand 
their  commitment  to  the  new  network.  The 
new  systems  in  California,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Kansas,  among  others,  boost  VISN’s 
reach  to  another  500,000  basic  subscribers. 
The  network  reached  7 million  households 
on  381  cable  systems  by  the  end  of  1989. 

VISN  (Vision  Interfaith  Satellite  Net- 
work) was  formed  two  years  ago  in  the 
wake  of  the  televangelist  scandals  as  an 
alternative  to  religious  programming  dom- 
inated by  high-profile  salvation  messages 
and  on-air  fund-raising  pleas.  VISN’s  char- 
ter does  not  allow  fund-raising  or  criticism 
of  other  faith  groups. 
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The  peace  of  Christ 


In  1975  I REPORTED  on  the  fifth  assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  which  convened  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya.  I wrote  three  news  stories  which 
appeared  in  the  Gospel  Herald  in  late  1975  and  a 
longer  article  published  on  February  10,  1976. 

I sought  to  take  a balanced  view  of  the  WCC 
and  its  assembly,  but  my  final  words  were  criti- 
cal: “In  all  the  oratory  and  the  parliamentary  de- 
bate and  the  lobbying  for  position,  who 
remembers  that  Christ  came  to  teach  reconcilia- 
tion and  love  for  the  enemy?”  For  some  I was 
not  critical  enough.  One  congregation  canceled 
its  Every  Home  Plan. 

I thought  about  this  1975  meeting  when  I got 
hold  of  a WCC-published  book,  Shalom:  Biblical 
Perspectives  on  Creation,  Justice,  and  Peace,  by 
Ulrich  Duchrow  and  Gerhard  Liedke.  The  au- 
thors are  two  Germans  and  the  presentation  is, 
accordingly,  thorough.  There  are  statistical 
charts,  scientific  evidence,  and  theological  rea- 
soning. But  the  result  is  somewhat  like  what  I 
wrote  about  a peace-related  conversation  at  the 
Nairobi  assembly. 

“On  Sunday  morning,  November  23,  a group 
of  peace  advocates  met  to  consider  how  to  make 
the  case  for  peace  at  this  assembly.  Paul 
Abrecht  of  the  WCC  staff  argued  eloquently 
that  they  should  not  be  impatient  with  the  slow 
progress  on  this  issue  or  press  for  action  lest 
this  pressure  be  misunderstood.  It  was  basically 
the  same  speech,  according  to  John  H.  Yoder, 
which  he  has  been  making  for  20  years.” 

The  book  by  the  German  scholars  provides  a 
review  of  dilemmas  facing  mankind  in  the  areas 
of  creation,  justice,  and  peace.  They  then  pro- 
vide biblical  evidence  on  all  three  topics. 

For  each  of  the  three  they  provide  a “yard- 
stick for  violence”  and  a proposed  response.  In 
the  area  of  creation,  the  yardstick  of  violence  is 
the  use  of  energy  and  the  Christian  response  is 
to  reduce  the  consumption  of  energy.  In  the  area 
of  justice,  the  yardstick  for  social  violence  is  the 
production  and  consumption  of  goods  for  con- 
sumer preferences.  The  Christian  response  is  to 
limit  “the  satisfaction  of  our  preferences”  (p. 
106).  The  parallel  yardstick  in  the  area  of  peace 
is  seen  as  the  violation  of  human  rights  and  inor- 
dinate spending  for  weapons.  The  Christian  re- 
sponse is  seen  as  campaigning  for  the  former 
and  opposing  the  latter. 

Then  follows  a review  of  four  ways  of  being 
the  church.  First  is  the  Jesus-style  peace  church, 


the  second  the  liturgical-eucharistic-contempla- 
tive  church.  After  this  is  the  institutional  church 
and  then  the  liberation  church.  Each  of  these  is 
described  with  its  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
finally  there  is  a list  of  ten  questions.  It  is  a 
study  book,  providing  for  the  sort  of  thing  the 
World  Council  is  best  at,  palaver. 

I find  it  useful  to  have  the  characterizations  of 
the  four  different  ways  of  being  the  church.  In 
the  view  of  these  writers,  each  style  of  being  the 
church  may  be  influenced  by  forces  outside  of  it 
and  thus  lose  its  “edge.”  “The  peace  church  way 
of  being  the  church  runs  the  risk  of  being  rele- 
gated to  a ghetto,  where  survival  becomes  more 
important  than  bearing  a provocative  witness. 
Conversely,  the  liturgical  approach  may  be  used 
to  exalt  and  magnify  worldly  power”  (p.  164). 

The  institutional  church  has  difficulty  being 
prophetic  and  authentically  Christian  because  it 
is  so  involved  with  its  culture.  “The  liberation 
church  does  not  completely  reject  the  use  of  vio- 
lence. Here  it  differs  from  Jesus  of  Nazareth” 

(p.  169). 

In  the  end  the  authors  see  the  peace  church 
and  the  liberation  church  as  the  most  viable 
models  of  church.  They  recognize  the  tension  be- 
tween the  two  and  are  not  able  to  resolve  it,  for 
there  is  no  resolution.  The  liberation  church 
seeks  political  power  and  accepts  the  possibility 
of  violence.  The  peace  church  rejects  violence 
and  offers  instead  the  power  of  the  Lamb  and 
the  example  of  an  alternative  community.  Both, 
say  the  authors,  “have  solid  biblical  bases”  (p. 
172).  Indeed  they  do,  but  the  liberation  church 
borrows  more  heavily  from  the  Old  Testament. 

There  is,  after  all,  something  offensive  about 
the  cross.  But  the  Gospels  uphold  it  and  the 
church  for  the  first  three  centuries  followed 
them.  The  peace  church  tradition  holds  that  this 
is  really  the  way  for  the  Christian.  Others  hesi- 
tate. Indeed,  so  do  we.  But  when  we  see  the 
pain  and  suffering  wrought  by  those  who  accept 
violence  as  the  way  to  right  the  world’s  wrongs, 
we  really  have  to  believe  that  Jesus  and  the 
early  church  have  an  authentic  vision.  The 
power  of  the  Lamb  who  was  slain  is  the  ultimate 
power. 

At  least  it  is  of  interest  to  see  that  the  WCC 
now  knows  there  is  such  a thing  as  a peace- 
church  tradition.  But  it  still  remains  for  them  to 
be  convinced  that  it  is  a viable  response  to  a 
world  in  desperate  need. — Daniel  Hertzler 


FINDINGS  FROM  THE  CHURCH  MEMBER  SURVEY  (1) 


Questions 
of  right  and 

by  J.  Howard  Kauffman 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  about  how 
much  time  we  spend  in  consideration  of  what’s 
right  and  what’s  wrong?  Parents  continuously  ex- 
plain and  remind  their  children  about  the  right 
way  to  do  things  and  the  dire  consequences  of 
wrongdoing.  Newspapers  are  full  of  articles  prais- 


wrong 


ing  public  officials  for  good  behavior  and  casti- 
gating them  for  improper  or  immoral  behavior. 
Sunday  school  classes  generate  discussions  on 
how  we  should  or  shouldn’t  think  and  act  as  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  in  today’s  world. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a church 


member  survey  would  give  considerable  atten- 
tion to  questions  of  right  and  wrong.  The  1989 
“Church  Member  Profile”  of  five  Mennonite  de- 
nominations* offers  us  some  insights  regarding 
the  beliefs  and  behaviors  of  church  members  on 
matters  of  ethics  and  morality. 

Nearly  3,100  respondents  completed  a ques- 
tionnaire of  over  300  items  covering  a wide 

Mennonites  are  more  opposed 
to  smoking  and  extramarital  sex 
than  they  were  before,  but  more 
accepting  of  drinking  and  divorce. 


cial  ethics  overlap,  since  all  social  policy  and  col- 
lective behavior  (through  government  or  other  so- 
cial organizations)  ultimately  derives  from  the 
individuals  that  make  up  society  or  segments  of 
it. 

As  individuals  we  cannot  escape  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  beliefs  we  hold  and  the  ac- 
tions we  take  regarding  public  policies.  For 
example,  race  prejudice  and  discrimination  are 
matters  of  both  personal  and  collective  responsibil- 
ity. As  Mennonites,  we  may  too  easily  deny  partici- 
pation in  the  wrongdoing  that  takes  place  in  the 
“kingdom  of  this  world.”  How  can  we  be  nonresis- 
tant  on  the  personal  level  and  at  the  same  time 
favor  military  operations  against  other  nations? 


range  of  subjects:  theological  beliefs,  religious 
practices,  church  participation,  support  of 
church  institutions,  family  characteristics,  stew- 
ardship, interdenominational  relations,  and 
more.  Probably  one-fourth  of  the  items  touched 
on  matters  of  right  and  wrong. 

It  is  convenient  to  classify  such  items  into  two 
groups:  personal  morality  and  social  ethics. 

Personal  morality  has  to  do  primarily  with  per- 
sonal behavior,  stressing  proper  behavior,  such 
as  truthfulness,  obedience  to  parents  and  the 
law,  love,  and  concern  for  the  well-being  of  oth- 
ers. Personal  morality  also  focuses  on  behaviors 
that  violate  the  standards  of  the  church  and  soci- 
ety, such  as  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol  that  are 
harmful  to  the  person,  cheating  on  income  taxes, 
personal  violence,  sexual  aberrations,  and  profan- 
ity. 

Social  ethics  is  concerned  with  social  policy 
and  collective  behavior,  such  as  alleviating  pov- 
erty, unjust  treatment  of  minorities,  issues  of 
war  and  peace,  capital  punishment,  and  prayer 
in  the  public  schools.  Personal  morality  and  so- 


*Mennonite  Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Church,  and  Brethren  in  Christ  Church. 


J.  Howard  Kauffman,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  director  of  Church 
Member  Profile  II,  a five-denomination  project  coordinated 
by  the  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies  at  Associated 


Responses  on  personal  morality.  Since  the 
1989  survey  is  a follow-up  of  a similar  survey  in 
1972,  trends  can  easily  be  noted.  Many  ques- 
tions and  responses  were  repeated  in  the  1989 
questionnaire.  On  a series  of  personal  morality 
items,  each  respondent  was  asked  to  choose  one 
of  four  responses:  Always  wrong,  sometimes 
wrong  (under  some  conditions,  whether  few  or 
many),  never  wrong,  or  uncertain.  Following  is 
the  percentage  answering  “always  wrong”  in 
both  years,  ordered  according  to  the  percentages 
in  1989: 


Percent 

“always  wrong' 
1972  1 989 

Extramarital  sexual  intercourse 

86 

97 

Smoking  marijuana 

88 

92 

Homosexual  acts 

86 

92 

Income  tax  evasion 

90 

90 

Premarital  sexual  intercourse 

85 

85 

Living  together  intimately  prior  to  marriage 

* 

85 

Profanity  (swearing) 

* 

85 

Smoking  tobacco 

64 

69 

Gambling  (betting,  gambling  machines,  etc.) 

75 

61 

Attending  movies  rated  for  adults  only 

48 

47 

Buying  states  (government)  lottery  tickets 

* 

45 

Owning  stock  in  companies  producing  war  goods  44 

44 

Drinking  alcoholic  beverages  (moderately) 

50 

43 

Divorce  (for  causes  other  than  adultery) 

49 

35 

Masturbation 

46 

34 

Remarriage  while  first  spouse  is  still  living 

60 

31 

Social  dancing 

43 

21 

Divorce  (for  cause  of  adultery) 

33 

20 

*not  included  in  the  1972  survey 
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These  results  indicate  that  opposition  to  sev- 
eral items  has  increased,  particularly  extramari- 
tal intercourse,  smoking  marijuana  and  tobacco, 
and  homosexual  acts.  Significant  decreases  in 
the  percent  answering  “always  wrong”  are  noted 
for  the  following:  gambling,  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages,  divorce,  remarriage  of  divorcees,  mas- 
turbation, and  dancing.  Attitudes  on  the  remain- 
ing items  were  relatively  unchanged. 

An  explanation  of  these  shifts  in  attitudes  is 
not  readily  available  from  the  survey,  so  we 
must  rely  on  general  knowledge  for  tentative  ex- 
planations. It  is  reassuring  that  the  “sexual 
revolution”  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  has  not  weak- 
ened Mennonite  opposition  to  sexual  intercourse 
outside  of  marriage.  Public  awareness  of  the 
health  hazards  resulting  from  smoking  has  no 
doubt  been  a factor  in  increased  Mennonite  re- 
jection of  smoking. 

In  recent  years  evidence  from  medical  re- 
search has  been  piling  up  that  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  has  harmful  effects  on  the  brain  and 
body.  In  view  of  this,  why  do  Mennonites  show 
increasing  acceptance  of  drinking?  The  survey  re- 
veals that  the  percent  of  church  members  who 
“drink  occasionally  or  regularly  now”  went  from 
13  in  1972  to  22  in  1989,  while  those  who  “never 
drank  any”  went  down  from  36  to  23  percent. 

Survey  results  indicated  that  the  percent  of 
church  members  having  experienced  divorce  or 
separation  went  from  one  percent  in  1972  to  4 
percent  in  1989.  Among  the  30-  to  50-year-old 
group  the  percentage  is  7.  Though  these  rates 
are  far  below  national  divorce  rates,  they  no 
doubt  are  causing  the  denominations  to  take  a 
new  look  at  the  nature,  causes,  and  circum- 


stances of  divorce,  with  revisions  of  church  pol- 
icy in  the  direction  of  more  acceptance  of  those 
who  have  experienced  the  trauma  of  divorce. 

Responses  on  social  ethics.  Mennonites 
have  long  debated  the  ethics  of  participation  in 
war  and  in  the  production  of  war  goods.  In  the 

Mennonites  are  more  opposed 
to  abortion  than  they  were  1 7 
years  ago  and  more  supportive 
of  racial  equality. 

17-year  period  between  the  two  surveys  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  Men- 
nonites and  Brethren  in  Christ  who  favor  a pub- 
lic promotion  of  the  peace  position  and  a 
witness  to  the  government  against  war  efforts. 

Responses  to  the  question,  “Which  one  of  the 
following  positions  would  you  take  if  faced  with 
a military  draft?”  were  as  follows.  Both  men  and 
women  answered  the  question. 

Percent 


Regular  military  service 

1972 

5 

1989 

6 

Noncombatant  military  service 

10 

13 

Alternative  service 

71 

61 

Refuse  to  register 

1 

3 

Register,  but  refuse  induction  or  service 

2 

4 

Quite  uncertain 

11 

13 

100 

100 

It  appears  that  there  is  a slight  shift  from  alter- 
native service  toward  both  noncombatant  mili- 


Tree  of  faith 


Faith  is  a slow-growing  tree 
That  sometimes  needs  the  dark 
To  sprout  new  leaves. 

Faith  is  a slow-growing  tree 
That  sometimes  needs  fierce  winds 
To  toughen  every  branch. 

Faith  is  a slow-growing  tree 
That  sometimes  needs  the  frost 
To  yield  its  crop  of  gold. 

—Teresa  Burleson 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  Time  of  Singing 
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Urbanization 
and  upward  mobility 

Half  of  the  Mennonites  in  North  America  are  now  urban  and  four 
times  as  many  work  in  the  professions  as  on  the  farm.  The  changes 
since  1972  are  striking. 

Over  half  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  (56%)  were  urban  in  1972  but 
in  1989  three  out  of  four  (73%)  lived  in  a city  of  2,500  or  larger.  The 
Brethren  in  Christ  remain  the  least  urban  (30%  in  1972  and  32%  in 
1989),  but  the  others  have  all  become  more  urban.  Over  half  (53%) 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonites  are  urban  today  (40%  in  1972), 
almost  half  (47%  compared  to  39%  in  1972)  of  the  Evangelical 
Mennonites  are  urban  and  more  than  a third  (37%)  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  members  (26%  in  1972)  are  urban  today.  Mennonites  overall 
changed  from  one-third  (35%  in  1972)  to  one-half  (48%)  urban  in 
1989. 

These  five  groups  who  represent  about  90  percent  of  all  Menno- 
nites and  Brethren  in  Christ  in  North  America  are  also  much  more 
educated  than  a generation  ago.  In  1972  one-third  (32%)  had  been 
to  college  or  more,  while  in  1989  that  had  increased  to  one-half  (51%). 
Graduate  education  also  increased  from  13  percent  to  21  percent. 
Again  the  Mennonite  Brethren  are  the  most  highly  educated,  with 
60  percent  having  college  education  or  more,  followed  by  the 
Evangelical  Mennonite  (57%),  General  Conference  (53%),  Mennonite 
Church  (44%)  members.  While  in  1972  one-fourth  (24%)  had  an 
elementary  education  or  less,  by  1989  this  had  dropped  to  10  percent. 
This  shows  that  educational  materials  for  church  members  must  now 
be  aimed  at  a higher  level  because  of  increased  education  and 
urbanization. 

While  education  and  urbanization  have  increased,  the  occupational 
structure  has  also  changed  profoundly.  In  1972  there  were  as  many 
males  who  farmed  as  were  engaged  in  the  professions  (23%);  by  1989 
there  were  more  than  twice  as  many  male  professionals  (37%)  as 
farmers  (15%).  In  1989  females  in  the  professions  had  doubled  from 
10  percent  in  1972  to  21  percent,  with  four  times  as  many  of  all 
Mennonites  (28%)  being  in  professions  as  farmers  (7%).  Professional 
Mennonites  are  now  the  largest  occupational  group,  surpassing 
housewives/husbands  (25%). 

Five  percent  of  the  1989  sample  earned  under  $10,000  and  3 
percent  earned  over  $100,000.  There  is  a wide  range  of  incomes,  with 
one-fourth  (27%)  earning  between  $20,000  and  $30,000  and  one-fifth 
(19%)  earning  between  $30,000  and  $40,000.  Interestingly,  farmers 
are  most  heavily  represented  in  the  $100, 000-plus  category  (7%); 
however,  farmers  are  also  most  heavily  represented  in  the  under- 
$10,000  category  (10%).  There  seem  to  be  poor,  middle-income,  and 
rich  farmers  among  the  Mennonites  who  are  not  all  hurting  equally. 

Three  times  as  many  large-city  as  rural-farm  Mennonites  have  been 
to  graduate  school  (32%  and  11%)  and  three  times  as  many  in  the 
large  city  are  also  in  the  higher  socioeconomic  category  (37%  and 
12%).  Mennonites  are  highly  differentiated  by  social  class.  Urbanism 
is  also  highly  associated  with  more  liberal  political  attitudes  and 
behavior.  Four  times  as  many  metropolitan  Mennonites  voted  for 
liberal  Democrats  as  rural-farm  Mennonites  (22%  and  5%)  and  twice 
as  many  rural-farm  people  (62%)  voted  for  conservative  Republicans 
as  big-city  Mennonites  (37%).  The  same  was  true  in  the  church,  with 
twice  as  many  large-city  respondents  favoring  more  active  roles  for 
women  in  the  church  (43%  to  20%). — Leo  Driedger,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
chairman  of  Administrative  Committee  for  Church  Member  Profile  II. 


tary  service  and  refusal  to  register  or  be  in- 
ducted. Respondents  agreeing  with  the  question, 
“It  is  all  right  for  Christians  to  accept  non-com- 
batant service  with  the  military  services,”  went 
from  39  to  49  percent. 

There  was  a slight  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  church  members  who  favor  an  increase  in  gov- 
ernment programs  in  support  of  poor  people. 

The  proportion  agreeing  with  the  statement, 

“The  national  laws  should  permit  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  the  public  school  classroom,” 
went  down  from  89  to  78  percent.  The  propor- 
tion supporting  racial  equality  increased  substan- 
tially. 

Finally,  because  abortion  is  currently  a matter 
of  great  public  debate,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  our  church  members  are  more  opposed  to 
abortion  than  they  were  in  1972.  Respondents 
were  asked,  “For  each  of  the  following  circum- 
stances indicate  whether  or  not  you  think  it 
should  be  possible  for  a pregnant  woman  to  ob- 
tain a legal  abortion.”  Those  answering  “no” 
were  distributed  as  follows: 

Percent  “no” 


1972 

1989 

there  is  a strong  chance  of  a serious 
defect  in  the  baby 

19 

48 

the  woman’s  own  health  is  seriously 
endangered  by  the  pregnancy 

8 

15 

the  family  has  a very  low  income  and 
cannot  really  afford  any  more  children 

66 

87 

she  became  pregnant  as  a result  of  rape 

23 

41 

she  is  not  married  and  does  not  want  to 
marry  the  man 

69 

87 

she  does  not  want  the  baby 

74 

88 

It  appears  that  Mennonites  are  much  more 
strongly  aligned  with  the  antiabortion  than  the 
pro-abortion  views.  Smaller  proportions  chose 
the  “uncertain”  response  in  1989  than  in  1972 
(except  for  the  woman’s  own  health  circum- 
stance), suggesting  that  the  public  debates  on 
the  ethics  of  abortion  have  led  a greater  propor- 
tion of  church  members  to  take  a clear  position 
on  the  issue. 

The  above  data  are  for  members  of  all  five  par- 
ticipating denominations.  Further  analyses — to 
be  published  in  book  form — will  reveal  differ- 
ences between  the  denominations,  comparisons 
with  surveys  of  national  populations  and  other 
Protestant  and  Catholic  denominations,  and  vari- 
ations by  age,  educations,  residence,  and  other 
demographic  categories. 
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Are  our  efforts  worthwhile? 


by  Jeffrey  A.  Hatton 

T HE  HOWARD-MIAMI  CONGREGATION  took  a 
carry-in  meal  to  the  Kokomo  Rescue  Mission 
one  Sunday  afternoon.  We  served  the  staff  mem- 
bers, then  about  60  or  70  “street”  people,  and  fi- 
nally ourselves.  Mick  Sommers,  our  copastor, 
advised  everyone  beforehand  to  dress  in  simple 
attire,  as  it  would  be  ineffective  to  witness  in 
such  a place  wearing  a three-piece  suit. 

After  the  meal  we  cleaned  the  dining  room 
and  helped  with  the  silverware  and  pans.  Then 
we  had  our  Sunday-evening  service  in  the 
mission’s  chapel,  with  our  other  pastor,  Lee 
Miller,  giving  a short  sermon. 

The  next  day  at  work  I was  telling  another 
Christian  what  we  had  done,  and  he  made  the  re- 
mark that  some  of  his  church  members  had 
done  similar  work  at  the  mission,  but  he  had  ob- 
served that  the  people  were  ready  to  accept 
food  but  not  so  eager  to  hear  what  Jesus  could 
do  for  them. 

Jeffrey  A.  Hatton,  Greentown,  Ind.,  is  a postal  worker  and  a 
member  of  Howard-Miami  Mennonite  Church. 


Meditation  on  the  Cross 

This  is  the  healing  then: 
to  free  such  floods  of  tears 
to  flow,  unfettered, 
down  the  fevered  cheeks 
of  our  deep  shame. 

This  is  the  cleansing: 
to  behold  his  skin  and  sinew 
laced  with  crimson  streams 
of  bright  detergent  love 
accomplishing  his  name. 

And  this,  true  living: 

to  soar  in  shining  faith 

beyond  the  clutch  of  seal  and  stone, 

until  all  dark  of  loneliness  and  sin 

disintegrates  before  the  Spirit’s  cloven 

and  transforming  flame. 

—Charles  A Waugaman 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Songs  From  the 
North,  published  by  Time  of  Singing  magazine. 


Thinking  about  this  later,  I likened  our  experi- 
ence to  that  of  Jesus,  when  he  fed  the  5,000  fol- 
lowing a day’s  teaching.  It  made  me  wonder,  “Is 
this  the  same  kind  of  situation  Jesus  faced  that 
day?”  Were  these  people  a lot  like  the  people 
we  worked  with?  Consider  that  they  saw  Jesus 
heal,  and  they  followed  him.  He  fed  them,  and 
they  thought  of  making  him  a king.  When  he  left 
they  followed,  back  and  forth  across  Tiberias. 

But  when  they  found  Jesus  in  the  synagogue 
at  Capernaum,  he  told  them  that  they  sought 


It  might  appear  that  our  efforts 
only  got  a few  people  some 
food,  when  in  reality  a soul  was 
stirring. 

him  not  to  find  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  be- 
cause he  healed  and  fed  them.  When  Jesus  tried 
to  tell  them  what  he  could  do  for  them,  they  re- 
fused to  believe.  In  fact,  many  of  them  turned 
away  from  him.  They  were  glad  for  the  food  but 
they  were  uninterested  in  spiritual  food. 

It  was  disheartening  for  Jesus  and  it  is  dis- 
heartening to  us.  It  tends  to  make  us  wonder, 

“What’s  the  use?  Why  work  with  people  such  as 
these?”  But  one  or  two  heartening  things  do 
present  themselves.  One  is  that  not  all  of  them 
turned  away,  so  whatever  effort  Jesus  put  forth 
was  worthwhile.  And  the  other  is  that  he  said  no 
one  could  come  to  him  except  God  had  led  them 
to  him. 

What  does  that  tell  us?  It  tells  us  that  our 
work  is  indeed  worthwhile.  We  know  neither 
whom  God  will  lead  to  Christ,  nor  how  he  will 
lead  that  person.  Since  we  are  told  to  witness  to 
the  nations,  we  must  assume  that  we  are  part  of 
the  “leading”  process.  So  if  we  work  our  witness 
among  the  people  who  would  seem  to  only  want 
food,  perhaps  the  leading  process  is  at  work 
bringing  a person  to  Christ.  It  might  appear  that 
our  efforts  only  got  a few  people  some  food, 
when  in  reality  a soul  was  stirring. 

Looking  at  it  this  way  makes  me  feel  that  our 
efforts  are  indeed  worthwhile,  enough  so  to  bear 
repeating.  Those  people  Jesus  dealt  with  may 
have  been  street  people  not  unlike  our  own,  and 
that  makes  me  feel  all  the  more  closer  to  Christ. 

In  programs  like  this,  we  will  never  know  if  we 
started  anybody  down  the  straight  road  or  not, 
but  God  is  continually  in  the  “steering”  busi- 
ness. Which  may  be  why  he  sent  us  to  the  res- 
cue mission  in  the  first  place.  ^ 
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Caring  for  the  earth 
in  our  convention  planning 


by  Linda  Burr 

Ajviidst  THE  EXCITING  MEMORIES  that  many 
Mennonites  have  of  the  1984  assembly  of  Men- 
nonite  World  Conference  in  Strasbourg,  France, 
are  some  memories  that  are  less  pleasant:  huge 
trash  barrels  filled  with  little  disposable  packets 
of  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard;  plastic  cutlery;  and 
Styrofoam  dishes.  Some  delegates  were  embar- 
rassed by  the  waste  in  the  presence  of  many 


How  can  we  serve  large  groups 
efficiently  and  still  be  responsible 
stewards  of  God’s  earth? 


Mennonite  delegates  from  two-thirds-world  coun- 
tries. Many  felt  that  there  must  be  more  environ- 
mentally responsible  ways  to  plan  conventions. 

How  can  we  serve  large  groups  efficiently  and 
still  be  responsible  stewards  of  God’s  earth?  Is 
it  possible?  These  are  questions  which  church 
convention  planners  are  beginning  to  ask,  espe- 
cially as  people  gathered  for  Assembly  12  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba. 

When  serving  food  to  large  numbers  of  people, 
disposable  dishes  are  usually  used  to  save  labor 
(no  dishes  to  wash)  and  because  organizers  may 
not  have  the  numbers  of  “real”  dishes  required. 
Styrofoam  is  often  chosen  because  it  is  stiff,  wa- 
terproof, lightweight,  and  relatively  cheap.  Any- 
one who  has  scalded  his  or  her  mouth  on  coffee 
from  a Styrofoam  cup  will  recognize  its  insulat- 
ing qualities. 

Environmental  damage.  But  there  are  many 
good  reasons  not  to  use  Styrofoam.  In  fact,  we 
should  take  a hard  look  at  our  whole  approach 
to  planning  large  gatherings  in  order  to  minimize 
environmental  damage. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  understand  what  Sty- 
rofoam is  and  what  it  does  to  the  environment. 
Styrofoam,  or  polystyrene  foam,  is  essentially 
plastic  that  has  been  “puffed  up”  with 


Linda  Burr,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  is  a biologist,  a recent 
seminary  graduate,  and  a member  of  Stirling  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church. 


chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs),  a gas  that  is  widely 
used  in  refrigerants  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
foam  padding,  insulation,  fast-food  containers, 
egg  cartons,  and  meat  trays.  CFCs  are  released 
into  the  atmosphere  during  production  of  Styro- 
foam and  continue  to  seep  from  Styrofoam  prod- 
ucts for  up  to  25  years.  This  has  serious 
consequences,  since  CFCs  turn  to  chlorine  in 
the  upper  atmosphere.  Chlorine  has  a voracious 
appetite  for  ozone,  the  gas  that  protects  us  from 
the  damaging  ultraviolet  rays  of  the  sun. 

In  recognition  of  the  danger  to  the  ozone 
layer,  recent  international  agreements  are  seek- 
ing a worldwide  phase-out  of  ozone-destroying 
CFCs  by  the  year  2000.  Consumer  groups  have 
put  pressure  on  fast-food  chains  like 
McDonald’s  to  phase  out  its  use  of  CFCs.  Some 
manufacturers  of  foam  beverage  cups  are  switch- 
ing over  to  alternative  blowing  agents  that  are 
not  harmful  to  the  ozone  layer.  But  this  is  only  a 
partial  solution:  some  alternative  blowing  agents, 
for  example,  pentane,  are  toxic  and  themselves 
contribute  to  ground-level  air  pollution. 

Styrofoam  is  nonbiodegradable.  There  are 
other  problems  with  Styrofoam:  it  is  a nonbiode- 
gradable, petrochemical  product.  Technically, 
Styrofoam  is  recyclable.  However,  current  indus- 
try-sponsored demonstration  projects  on  recycl- 
ing are  not  cost-effective.  It  could  also  be 
burned,  but  Styrofoam  usually  produces  air  pol- 
lutants when  incinerated  because  complete  com- 
bustion is  not  achieved.  The  result  is  an 
ever-increasing  burden  on  our  already  strained- 
to-capacity  landfills.  Canadian  consumption  of 
polystyrene  manufactured  into  disposable  cups 
alone  totaled  6.8  million  kilograms  in  1986;  plas- 
tic garbage  in  general  is  projected  to  approach 
40  percent  of  our  total  waste  by  the  year  2000. 
Certainly  this  use  of  nonrenewable  resources  is 
questionable  in  a society  facing  decreasing  land- 
fill space,  increasing  landfill  costs,  and  finite  pe- 
troleum reserves. 

Already  some  action  is  being  taken  to  elimi- 
nate Styrofoam  products.  For  example,  Canada’s 
largest  manufacturer  of  egg  cartons  has  decided 
to  switch  to  paper.  The  city  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
recently  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  restau- 
rants and  retail  food  vendors  from  serving  pre- 
pared food  on  any  Styrofoam  products. 
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Washable  ware  or  biodegradable  paper  products 
will  be  used. 

Alternatives  to  Styrofoam  are  available  and  ef- 
fective. These  alternative  products  are  mostly 
paper-based,  with  protective  or  insulating  coat- 
ings. Recommendations  by  recycling  organiza- 
tions are  to  use  recycled  paper  first,  then 
non-coated  paper,  then  wax-coated  paper,  and — 
lastly — plastic  film-coated  paper. 

Question  of  lifestyle,  At  the  heart  of  the 
issue  of  disposables,  however,  is  more  than  find- 
ing environmentally  friendly  food  packages:  it  is 
a question  of  lifestyle.  We  want  fast,  cheap  food 
and  efficient  service.  Are  we  willing  to  recognize 
the  hidden  ecological  costs?  Can  we  settle  for 
less  efficient,  perhaps  less  attractive,  food  ser- 
vice in  order  to  be  more  ecologically  responsible? 

The  fundamental  problem  of  large  gatherings 
is  that  in  our  North  American  culture  we  do  not 
want  to  spend  time  in  food  preparation  or  in  sit- 
ting around  while  we  eat.  We  have  tight  sched- 
ules to  maintain.  Perhaps  we  could  learn 
something  from  our  two-thirds-world  sisters  and 
brothers  about  mealtime  being  an  integral  part 
of  our  meetings.  Our  mealtimes  together  as  a 
family  in  Christ  should  really  be  a sacred  and 
significant  experience.  At  a church  convention  it 
is  especially  important  to  demonstrate  under- 
standing that  in  many  countries  access  to  nutri- 
tious food  is  not  taken  for  granted. 

What  we  need  are  some  creative  alternatives 
to  the  ways  we  have  done  things  in  the  past.  We 
need  to  be  more  environmentally  responsible. 

The  huge  missions  conference  held  every 
three  years  in  Urbana,  Illinois,  attracts  thou- 
sands of  people.  Many  of  these  people  are 
housed  and  fed  in  the  dormitories  on  campus. 

No  disposable  dishes  are  used.  The  idea  is  to 
spread  people  out  over  many  cafeterias 
equipped  with  dishes,  instead  of  concentrating 
food  services  into  a few  areas.  Future  sites  for 
large  conferences  could  be  selected  with  such  cri- 
teria in  mind. 

Six  suggestions.  Here  are  further  sugges- 
tions for  being  environmentally  responsible: 

1.  If  disposables  must  be  used,  choose  from 
the  alternative  paper  products  mentioned  above. 
Good  paper  cups  for  hot  drinks  are  available. 


Use  real  dishes  whenever  possible. 

2.  Serve  at  least  one  meal  a day  that  is  very 
simple  and  requires  little  or  no  cutlery  and  few 
dishes. 

3.  Have  recycling  bins  available  and  encourage 
people  to  use  them  for  all  recyclable  trash: 
paper,  pop  cans,  glass.  Use  biodegradable  gar- 
bage bags  for  any  leftover  trash. 


We  can  learn  something  from  our 
two-thirds-world  sisters  and 
brothers  about  mealtime  being 
an  integral  part  of  our  meeting. 


4.  Print  programs,  booklets,  and  other  informa- 
tion items  on  recycled  and  recyclable  paper.  Es- 
pecially avoid  “glossy”  printed  material. 

5.  Encourage  those  who  go  to  restaurants  to 
avoid  places  that  use  Styrofoam.  This  may  re- 
quire doing  a little  research  ahead  of  the  event, 
and  talking  with  retail  food  vendors  about  prob- 
lems with  Styrofoam.  Consumer  power  is  signifi- 
cant in  affecting  changes! 

6.  Issue  “Sierra”  cups  to  delegates.  They  are 
light  and  easy  to  carry  along  to  coffee  breaks 
and  meals. 

Speaking  and  acting.  While  it  is  important 
to  work  at  creative  alternatives,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant for  churches  and  individuals  to  raise  the  is- 
sues which  motivate  such  changes;  that  is,  the 
need  to  care  for  the  earth.  Will  environmental  is- 
sues be  a major  topic  of  future  conventions? 
Many  Mennonites  are  becoming  concerned 
about  the  destruction  of  the  environment.  There 
is  a great  need  for  the  church  to  speak  and  act. 
Mennonites  as  a group  have  not  yet  recognized 
the  seriousness  of  the  global  environmental  cri- 
sis. 

God  asks  us  to  care  for  creation  and  to  share 
the  world’s  resources  with  all  people.  It  is  good 
that  we  are  beginning  to  ask  ourselves  some 
hard  questions  about  the  way  our  activities  af- 
fect the  environment.  ^ 
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Church  news 


Baptists  and  Mennonites  recall 
their  first  meeting  in  1 609 


Fifteen  representatives  of  Baptist  World 
Alliance  and  Mennonite  World  Conference 
recently  celebrated  the  historic  meeting  of 
the  first  Baptists  with  Dutch  Mennonites 
in  1609  in  Amsterdam.  Meeting  at  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  the 
Baptist  and  Mennonite  scholars  and 
church  leaders  held  “a  sequel  to  those 
Amsterdam  meetings,”  according  to  MWC 
president  Ross  Bender. 

This  was  the  second  in  a series  of  theo- 
logical conversations  between  representa- 
tives of  the  two  world  bodies.  The  first  was 
held  at  Eastern  College  in  Pennsylvania  in 
May  1989. 

What  happened  400  years  ago,  when  the 
first  English  Baptists,  led  by  John  Smyth, 
applied  for  membership  with  the  Menno- 
nites in  Amsterdam?  Was  it  discomfort 
about  nonresistance  or  about  the  Dutch 
language  and  culture  that  led  Thomas 
Helwys  and  the  minority  of  those  first 
Baptists  to  return  to  stiff  opposition  in 
England  and  begin  the  long  history  that 
led  to  a world  body  of  37  million  Baptists? 
Details  of  those  first  17th-century  Bap- 
tists-Mennonite  contacts  were  explored  in 
presentations  by  Ed  van  Straten,  general 
secretary  of  the  Dutch  Mennonite  Church, 
and  William  Brackney,  principal  of 
McMaster  Divinity  College  in  Ontario. 


After  four  centuries  of  little  contact  be- 
tween Baptists  and  Mennonites,  the  BWA 
and  MWC  representatives  meeting  in  1990 
said  they  are  finding  each  other  again  as 
“family,”  according  to  Brackney.  “We  have 
begun  to  understand  why  early  Baptists 
sought  fellowship  with  the  Mennonite  com- 
munity,” he  said.  “Without  being  related 
we  have  shared  many  common  perspec- 
tives over  four  centuries  around  the 
world.” 

BWA  has  recently  held  fruitful  conver- 
sations with  Lutherans  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics. MWC  has  been  in  discussion  with 
Reformed  churches,  but  Baptists  and 
Mennonites  share  a different  kind  of  kin- 
ship. Both  are  “believers  churches”  who 
emphasize  believers  baptism  and  the  im- 
portance and  authority  of  the  Bible,  espe- 
cially the  New  Testament,  for  faith  and  life. 

Significant  differences  between  Baptists 
and  Mennonites  were  explored  this  time. 
A presentation  by  BWA  president  Noel 
Vose  of  Australia  contrasted  the  Baptists 
emphasis  on  the  individual  with  the  Men- 
nonite emphasis  on  community. 

Principles  of  biblical  interpretation  were 
explored  in  papers  by  Mennonite  Beulah 
Hostetler  and  Baptist  David  Scholer.  Men- 
nonites tend  to  focus  on  the  Gospels, 
Jesus’  ethical  teachings,  and  biblical  nar- 


rative, and  Baptists  on  the  theology  of 
Paul’s  epistles.  Baptists  stress  “soul 
liberty”  for  individual  interpretation,  while 
Mennonites  stress  interpretation  within 
the  community. 

Four  presenters  highlighted  service  and 
social  action.  Anna  Juhnke  and  Abe  Dueck 
traced  the  history  and  theology  of  Menno- 
nite service.  Jesus’  teachings  to  love  one’s 
neighbor  and  feed  the  hungry  were  inter- 
preted as  mutual  aid  within  the  church, 
than  as  servanthood  and  generosity  to  the 
needy  worldwide,  and  only  recently  as  a 
call  for  justice.  Presentations  on  social 
action  in  the  African-American  churches, 
by  Beverly  Dunston  Scott,  and  in  the 
Canadian  Baptist  Federation,  by  Shirley 
Bentall,  revealed  a long-term  Baptist  con- 
cern for  justice,  freedom,  and  human 
rights.  They  also  reflected  20th-century 
political  involvement  on  a scale  uncommon 
in  other  Baptist  and  Mennonite  groups. 

A forward-looking  model,  presented  by 
Daniel  Schipani  of  AMBS,  incorporated 
the  nuture  of  individuals  and  the  demand 
for  justice  into  the  total  life  and  ministries 
of  “discipling  faith  communities.” 

The  next  in  the  series  of  conversations, 
to  be  held  in  Ontario  next  year,  will  focus 
on  the  nature  of  the  church,  on  evangelism, 
and  on  worship,  baptism,  and  communion. 


MBM  produces 
video  curriculum 
for  youth 

Need  a stimulating  study  series  for  your 
youth  group?  Try  the  new  Salt  of  the  Earth 
curriculum  produced  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  distributed  cooperatively 
with  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

Using  excerpts  from  the  All  God’s  People 
video  series,  Jerry  Holsopple  of  MBM 
Media  Ministries  has  produced  a five-les- 
son curriculum  containing  video  stories 
and  study  material.  He  says  the  curriculum 
“focuses  on  how  people  might  be  ‘salt’  by 
using  their  gifts,  speaking  out  on  issues, 
and  serving  others.” 

Holsopple  tested  Salt  of  the  Earth  with 
the  high  school  youth  group  at  Harrison- 
burg (Va.)  Mennonite  Church.  Youth  min- 
ister Steve  Yoder  reported  that  the  video 
series  moves  fast  enough  to  hold  young 
people’s  attention  and  has  solid  content. 
He  added  that  each  lesson  contains  more 
than  enough  material  to  generate  an  inter- 
esting one-hour  class. 


Salt  of  the  Earth  comes  with  an  audio 
tape  containing  three  songs  used  in  the 
sessions,  a leader’s  guide,  and  master  cop- 
ies of  student  handouts  which  can  be  du- 
plicated for  the  quantity  needed.  The  cost 
is  $29.95  (in  Canada  $36.95). 

The  curriculum  can  be  ordered  from 
Media  Ministries  at  1251  Virginia  Ave., 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  toll-free 
800-999-3534. 

Two  Wisconsin  churches 
share  building  and 
peace/justice  vision 

Two  Madison,  Wise.,  congregations  have 
begun  sharing  a meeting  place  and  a com- 
mon vision  of  promoting  peace  and  justice. 
Newly  organized  Madison  Mennonite 
Church  started  using  Orchard  Ridge 
United  Church  of  Christ’s  building  on  Sun- 
day evenings  for  its  worship  and  Christian 
education. 

When  the  Orchard  Ridge  congregation 
was  deciding  whether  or  not  to  rent  its 


space,  a charter  member  reminded  the 
congregation  of  its  own  beginnings.  Or- 
chard Ridge  began  with  the  help  of  First 
Congregational  Church  and  made  it  its 
mission  to  some  day  help  another  church 
get  started. 

Madison  Mennonite  Church  began  as  a 
house  fellowship  and  then  two  years  ago 
decided  to  organize  into  a church-planting 
effort.  In  January  1989,  the  young  congre- 
gation began  meeting  at  Dale  Heights 
Presbyterian  Church.  Its  first  pastor,  Mel- 
vin Janzen,  began  serving  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  Increased  attendance  prompted 
a search  for  a larger  meeting  place.  The 
congregation  has  grown  to  include  25 
households,  with  40-50  regular  participants 
in  worship. 

The  Mennonites,  as  one  of  the  historic 
peace  churches,  believe  in  nonviolence  and 
seek  to  follow  the  teachings  and  way  of 
Jesus  in  all  of  life.  Orchard  Ridge  United 
Church  of  Christ  recently  voted  to  become 
a “peace  through  justice”  church.  Both 
congregations  look  forward  to  learning 
from  each  other  and  working  together  to 
share  a common  vision  and  mission. 
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TourMagi nation  marks 
20  years  of  heritage 
study  and  travel 

An  all-inclusive  20-year  reunion  for  par- 
ticipants of  the  nearly  100  past  Tour- 
Magination  tours  will  be  held  at  Assembly 
12  of  Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Win- 
nipeg from  2 to  4 p.m.  on  July  27. 

More  than  just  another  package  tour, 
TourMagination  (TM)  is  a “teaching 
ministry”:  a study/travel  program  with  a 
church-building  purpose.  The  experience 
combines  a “more-with-less”  approach  to 
travel,  with  quality  input  focusing  on  Men- 
nonite  history,  life,  and  mission. 

The  program,  founded  in  1970  by  Jan 
and  Barbara  Gleysteen  and  Arnold  and 
Rhoda  Cressman,  connects  Mennonites 
around  the  world.  Originally  (and  still  pri- 
marily), TM  centered  around  the  study  of 
Anabaptist/Mennonite  origins.  By  bus, 
train,  or  even  on  bike,  program  partici- 
pants have  explored  parts  of  Switzerland, 
West  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  and  France. 

Although  Europe  remains  the  staple  of 
most  TM  tours,  other  trips  have  included 
destinations  such  as  Latin  America,  the 
Caribbean,  Australia,  Israel,  and  western 
Canada.  Future  tours  may  include  new 
dimensions  like  combination  study  tours 
with  work  camps  and  voluntary  service. 

Beyond  mere  sightseeing,  TM  promotes 
spiritual  growth  as  people  discover  first- 
hand their  Anabaptist  roots.  The  climax  of 
TM  Europe  is  a time  of  singing,  sharing, 
and  communion  in  one  of  the  caves  where 
early  Anabaptists  met. 

TM  tours  are  highly  educational.  As  Rita 
Yoder  of  Irwin,  Pa.,  said  “You  just  can’t 
compare  it  to  anything  you  read  in  books 


or  anything  someone  might  tell  you — 
TourMagination  makes  it  all  come  alive.” 
Resource  persons  who  have  led  past 
groups  include  Jan  Gleysteen,  John  Ruth, 
Len  Gross,  Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  Cal  Rede- 
kop,  David  Hostetler,  Myron  Dietz,  and 
Walter  Klaassen,  to  mention  just  a few. 

Ties  made  between  participants  and 
host  families  last  long  after  the  visitors 
return  home.  One  example  is  Dwight  and 
Ellen  Hartman  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  who 
were  on  the  first  TM  tour  to  Europe.  The 
Hartmans  have  corresponded  with  people 
they  met  then  for  the  past  two  decades. 
Moreover,  said  Ellen,  the  experience 
“strengthened  our  interest  in  making 
church  history  and  congregations  a part  of 
travel  wherever  we  go.” 

The  TM  experience  has  been  a life- 
changer  for  many  participants,  leading  to 
re-dedication  or  even  re-direction  of  lives. 
Said  Gleysteen,  “Through  a deeper  under- 
standing of  the  past,  we  can  move  to  a 
deeper  commitment  to  church  life  today.” 
He  estimated  that  over  3,000  people 
have  taken  part  in  the  tours  since  TM 
began.  Among  them  have  been  pastors  and 
church  leaders.  Tour  members  also  in- 
cluded people  who  later  became  church 
workers.— Cathy  Hockman 


MCC  U.S.  Peace  Section 
looks  to  future, 
reaffirms  abortion  stand 

What  should  be  the  future  role  and 
responsibilities  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section?  That  was 
a major  topic  of  discussion  at  Peace 
Section’s  semiannual  meeting  recently  in 


Akron,  Pa.  The  discussion  was  part  of  a 
yearlong  self-evaluation.  The  review  is  an 
examination  of  Peace  Section’s  work  in 
light  of  changes  in  the  world  and  church 
over  the  years. 

The  Peace  Section  board  heard  co-sec- 
retary Titus  Peachey  report  on  the  listen- 
ing meetings  which  have  been  conducted 
since  last  fall.  More  than  40  meetings  with 
various  constituent  groups  have  been  held 
so  far  around  the  United  States  and  10 
more  will  be  held.  Peachey  listed  some 
major  issues  of  concern  for  constituents: 
affluence/materialism,  the  environment, 
justice,  militarism,  and  peace  education. 
He  also  noted  encouragement  for  Peace 
Section  to  use  various  methods  of  commu- 
nication in  its  work. 

Glendon  Blosser,  a board  member  rep- 
resenting the  Mennonite  Church,  urged 
Peace  Section  to  work  on  more  coordina- 
tion with  constituent  church  bodies.  “We 
need  to  be  a resource  to  the  conferences 
as  well  as  recognize  the  prophets  among 
us  who  carry  a burden  for  peace  and 
justice,”  he  said. 

Harold  Nussbaum,  MCC  U.S.  assistant 
executive  secretary,  reported  on  two  re- 
structuring proposals,  which  would  affect 
several  MCC  U.S.  departments,  including 
Peace  Section.  One  model  calls  for  a re- 
vamped Peace  Section  to  include  a 
broader  range  of  peace  and  justice  issues. 
The  second  model  would  more  narrowly 
focus  Peace  Section  work  and  create  a new 
Justice  Issues  Department. 

Nussbaum  said  Peace  Section  needs  to 
set  priorities  and  identify  where  to  focus 
its  resources  in  light  of  current  “fiscal 
realities.”  Bev  Lord,  a board  member  who 
is  on  the  Evaluation  Task  Force,  said 
Peace  Section  must  start  to  see  projects 
in  “time-limited  ways”  and  “must  let  some 
things  go”  in  order  to  address  some  new 
areas  of  concern. 

Nussbaum  said  both  proposed  models 
emphasize  flexibility,  allowing  for  “blur- 
ring of  lines”  of  responsibilities  between 
departments  and  for  time  limits  on  some 
programs.  But  some  board  members  called 
for  increased  budget  and  agenda  for  Peace 
Section.  “There  are  battles  everywhere 
that  need  to  be  resolved,”  said  Wes  Prieb, 
a board  member  representing  the  Menno- 
nite Brethren  Church.  “We  are  all  con- 
scripted by  our  seductive  culture.” 

Nussbaum  said  next  steps  include  dia- 
logue between  Peace  Section  and  the  MCC 
U.S.  board  to  discuss  future  directions. 

Also  at  the  meeting,  Peace  Section  reaf- 
firmed its  1981  statement  on  abortion. 
Some  board  members  had  expressed  con- 
cern over  an  apparent  lack  of  action  by 
Peace  Section.  The  statement  recognizes 
the  sacredness  of  life  and  urges  church 
members  to  offer  alternatives  to  abortion, 
such  as  counseling  and  economic  assis- 
tance. The  board  also  instructed  Peace 
Section  staff  to  give  further  attention  to 
the  abortion  issue. 


Jan  Gleysteen  leads  one  of  this  summer’s  TourMagination  groups  up  the  old  imperial  road 
in  Weierhof— an  historic  Mennonite  center  in  Germany. 
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ASSEMBLY  12:  JULY  24-29 

Canadian  hosts 
number  1 08,000 

Who  are  the  Canadian  Mennonites  who 
are  hosting  Assembly  12  of  Mennonite 
World  Conference?  They  first  came  to 
Canada  from  the  United  States  in  1786  as 
emigrants  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ontario. 
The  second  wave  of  Mennonite  immigra- 
tion took  place  a century  later,  when 
around  7,000  Russian  Mennonites,  sensing 
threats  to  their  freedoms  in  that  country, 
came  to  Canada.  During  and  after  the  two 
World  Wars  about  45,000  more  Russian 
Mennonites  came  to  Canada. 

Today  there  are  108,000  baptized  church 
members  belonging  to  25  different  groups. 
These  range  from  single,  independent  con- 
gregations which  are  not  affiliated  with  any 
larger  body  to  highly  organized  denomina- 
tional structures  with  thousands  of  members. 

Most  Canadian  Mennonites  live  in  the 
provinces  of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan, Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  with 
the  largest  concentration — 60,000  Menno- 
nites— found  in  Manitoba.  Over  20,000 
Mennonites  live  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba’s 
capital  city  and  site  of  Assembly  12. 

Although  the  majority  of  Mennonites  are 
indistinguishable  from  most  Canadians, 
the  picture  of  a Mennonite  for  many  in 
Canada  is  a person  dressed  in  distinctive 
plain  dress  driving  a horse  and  buggy.  But 
there  are  in  fact  only  around  1,500  of  these 
Old  Order  Mennonites,  whose  distinctive 
dress  and  horse  and  buggy  transportation 
make  them  highly  visible. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  the 
larger  groups  which  are  organized  as  con- 
ferences. The  three  largest  groups  are  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  and  Menno- 
nite Church.  In  terms  of  lifestyle,  occupa- 
tions, and  outward  appearance,  Menno- 
nites belonging  to  these  groups  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  most  other  Canadians. 

The  remaining  Mennonite  groups  fall 
somewhere  in  between  the  Old  Order  and 
the  others,  loosely  positioned  along  a con- 
tinuum of  assimilation  of  surrounding  so- 
ciety. This  continuum  can  also  be  de- 
scribed as  a progression  of  conservative  to 
liberal,  with  respect  to  both  lifestyle  and 
doctrine.  However,  those  who  are  most 
progressive  culturally  are  not  necessarily 
the  most  liberal  theologically. 

In  the  past  Canadian  Mennonites  could 
be  identified  by  one  of  two  ethnic  origins — 
Swiss/South  German  and  Dutch/North  Ger- 
man. But  today  most  Canadian  Mennonite 
congregations  are  comprised  of  members 
from  many  different  ethnic  backgrounds. 

The  first  Mennonites  who  came  to  Can- 
ada were  farmers,  and  for  over  150  years 
Canadian  Mennonites  were  predominantly 
rural.  But  since  World  War  II  they  have 
become  urbanized  at  a rapid  rate — in  1941, 


at  the  outset  of  the  war,  91  percent  of 
Mennonites  in  Canada  were  rural;  today, 
around  85  percent  live  in  cities. 

Canadian  Mennonites  are  interested  in 
helping  others;  over  half  of  respondents  to 
a 1984  survey  said  they  believe  that  the 
Christian  faith  is  best  expressed  through 
voluntary  service.  Almost  half  said  it  was 
possible  or  quite  likely  that  they  would  do 
a term  of  voluntary  service  during  their 
lifetime.  Many  respondents  also  indicated 
that  they  are  involved  as  volunteers  in  their 
local  congregations  and  communities. 

Mennonites  in  Canada  have  been  at  the 
forefront  of  service  in  corrections  and  me- 
diation in  Canada  to  offenders;  they  sup- 
port six  prisoner  visitation  programs,  eight 
victim/offender  reconciliation  and  media- 
tion programs,  and  two  residential  pro- 
grams for  offenders  in  Canada.  Around 
1,200  volunteers  serve  in  these  programs. 

Canadian  Mennonite  interest  in  educa- 
tion is  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  19 
schools — two  elementary  schools,  eight 
high  schools,  three  Bible  schools,  and  six 
colleges.  The  longest-operating  Mennonite 
school  in  Canada  today  is  Mennonite  Col- 
legiate Institute  in  Gretna.,  Man.,  founded 
in  1889. 

Canadian  Mennonites  are  also  involved 


in  the  caring  professions.  They  have  estab- 
lished four  medical  institutions,  including 
Winnipeg’s  Concordia  Hospital,  49  senior 
citizens’  homes,  and  a number  of  other 
rehabilitation  centers.  It  is  estimated  that 
5-10  percent  of  Canada’s  Mennonites  are 
involved  in  health  care  and  related  ser- 
vices. This  large  number  can  be  attributed 
to  the  belief  that  medicine  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  serve  others  and  to  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  society. 

Nine  periodicals  are  produced  by  Men- 
nonites in  Canada.  The  largest  are  Menno- 
nite Reporter,  an  inter-Mennonite  paper 
with  12,000  subscribers,  and  Mennonite 
Brethren  Herald,  with  13,000.  Marketplace, 
the  paper  of  Mennonite  business  people 
who  want  to  wrestle  with  issues  of  faith  and 
ethics,  is  produced  by  Mennonite  Eco- 
nomic Development  Associates.  Menno- 
nites in  Manitoba  have  their  own  regional 
publication,  called  Mennonite  Mirror. 

Although  Mennonites  have  historically 
shunned  political  office,  Canadian  Menno- 
nites are  beginning  to  enter  the  political 
arena  in  increasing  numbers.  Eighteen 
Mennonites  ran  for  Parliament  in  the  last 
federal  election,  with  four  of  them  being 
elected.  In  the  past  10  years,  85  Menno- 
nites ran  for  office  in  various  provinces. 


New  mission  activity  book  available  for  children.  A new  mission  education  ac- 
tivity book  for  grade-school  children  has  just  been  published  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Pictured  with  it  are  Elisabeth,  Marie-Laure,  and  Matthew — 
the  children  of  James  and  Jeanette  Krabill,  MBM  missionaries  who  are  cur- 
rendy  on  a special  mission  education  assignment  in  North  America.  Around  the 
World  with  God’s  Friends  invites  children  to  step  into  the  world  of  MBM  work- 
ers and  friends  in  Argentina,  Benin,  Nepal,  Israel,  and  England.  Through  the  24- 
page  book,  children  discover  ways  to  be  God’s  friend  and  true  friends  to  other 
children  and  adults  around  the  world.  In  addition,  each  page  invites  the  chil- 
dren to  illustrate  the  activities  described.  Written  by  Wendy  Miller  and  illus- 
trated by  Joy  Frailey,  the  book  is  a resource  for  home,  vacation  Bible  school, 
children’s  club,  Christian  elementary  school,  or  Sunday  school.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  MBM  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please 
keep  them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to 
three  paragraphsis  enough  to  make  one  sharp 
point.  Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Sanford  Stauffer,  Nicholville,  N.Y. 

Being  of  the  same  generation  as  Levi 
Miller  (“Mennonites  and  the  Conserva- 
tive Impulse,”  June  26)  and  having  gone 
through  some  of  the  same  thought  pat- 
terns, his  article  reminds  me  of  a quote 
whose  author  I have  forgotten:  “If  a man 
isn’t  a socialist  when  he  is  20,  he  has  no 
heart.  If  he  isn’t  a conservative  when  he 
is  40,  he  has  no  head.” 

Glenn  Millslagle,  printing  manager, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House 

In  “A  Call  for  Recycled  Paper” 

(“Hear,  Hear!”  June  26),  Wayne 
Hochstetler  is  urging  us  at  MPH  to 
begin  using  recycled  paper.  This  is  a 
valid  request,  especially  with  the  current 
interest  in  the  environment  and  related 
health  issues. 

After  many  months  of  study  and  re- 
search, we  decided  in  March  to  begin 
using  Glatfelter’s  recycled  book  paper. 
This  paper  meets  the  government  guide- 
lines for  recycled  paper.  It  is  made  up  of 
80  percent  post-converter  waste.  This  is 
waste  paper  from  printers,  envelope 
manufacturers,  and  other  paper  convert- 
ers. It  does  not  contain  any  post-con- 
sumer waste.  Most  post-consumer  waste 
is  recycled  into  products  such  as  paper 
towels,  bags,  and  corrugated  products. 

Glatfelter  is  a large  paper  manufac- 
turer that  we  have  been  buying  from  for 
many  years.  I was  told  that  the  time 
needed  for  delivery  would  be  six  weeks. 

I still  have  not  received  half  of  that  origi- 
nal order  and  only  portions  of  subse- 
quent orders. 

We  have  used  up  all  of  our  standing  in- 
ventory, have  had  to  purchase  more  at 
premium  rates,  and  missed  delivery 
dates.  Many  persons  are  upset  because 
of  the  extra  cost  and  delayed  deliveries. 
Recycled  paper  is  not  available  at  this 
time  in  the  quantities  and  grades 
needed  by  book  publishers  the  size  of 
Mennonite  Publishing  House.  The  larger 
printers  and  publishers  have  first  choice. 
Yet  MPH  is  committed  to  moving  in  this 
direction,  even  with  all  the  problems 
and  the  additional  costs.  We  are  hoping 
that  the  availability  improves  as  more 
manufacturers  begin  making  recycled 
paper. 

Periodicals  such  as  Gospel  Herald  are 
prime  candidates  for  using  recycled 
paper.  Periodical  paper  can  be  a number 
of  grades  lower  than  book  paper  and 
should  include  at  least  20  percent  post- 
consumer waste.  But  we  must  be  sure 


that  the  paper  is  available  in  the  quanti- 
ties we  need. 

Joyce  C.  Hedrick, 

Kailua-Kina,  Hawaii 

Perhaps  because  I am  living  in  such  a 
secular  society  in  Hawaii  as  a church 
planter,  I am  disturbed  by  articles  that 
might  have  come  out  in  something  other 
than  a Christian  denominational  maga- 
zine. I felt,  as  I read  the  editorial 
“Chlorophyll”  (June  5),  as  if  what  I was 
reading  I could  have  read  in  any  garden- 
ing magazine.  Pardon  my  naivete,  but  I 
understand  the  purpose  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald to  be  something  different  from  a gar- 
dening magazine.  Perhaps  also,  I like  to 
have  connections  in  Gospel  Herald  and 
other  church  periodicals  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit to  the  Christian  faith  since  so 
much  around  me  is  unrooted  or  rooted 
in  other  things.  It  would  have  been  help- 
ful to  me  to  know  how  our  editor,  for 
whom  I do  hold  great  respect  and  admi- 
ration, intersects  chlorophyll  and  faith. 

Kenneth  and  Kathryn  Seitz, 

South  Burlington,  Vt. 

We  are  happy  that  Gospel  Herald  an- 
nounced our  presence  in  Burlington,  Vt., 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain, humorously  referred  to  as  New 
England’s  “west  coast”  (“Church  News,” 
May  29).  Burlington  is  the  hub  city  for  a 


larger  metropolitan  area  of  some  150,000 
people,  Vermont’s  only  urban  area,  so  to 
speak. 

Earlier  in  the  ’60s  and  ’70s,  15  or  so 
Mennonite  1-W  persons  spent  time  in 
the  city,  and  now,  as  the  news  item 
points  out,  Mennonites  and  others  are 
drawn  this  way  for  education  and  career 
purposes.  There  is  a good  bit  of  evi- 
dence around  that  the  church  is  already 
here;  therefore,  we  will  not  have  to 
“plant”  it  as  such. 

We  are  eager  to  build  a congregation 
(Jesus  said,  “I  will  build  my  church.” — 
Matt.  16:18),  which  in  all  likelihood  will 
consciously  be  patterned  after  Menno- 
nite-Anabaptist  understandings  of  faith 
and  practice.  Several  other  existing  de- 
nominations in  the  city  are  welcoming 
our  presence  in  order  to  enhance  the 
Christian  peace  witness  in  our  commu- 
nity. Persons  of  all  backgrounds — reli- 
gious and  cultural — are  being  invited  to 
check  us  out  for  a spiritual-communal 
“home.” 

Presently  we  are  located  in  South  Bur- 
lington along  Route  2 (1159  Williston 
Rd.),  where  you’ll  find  the  Mennonite 
Church  Center  and  at  our  home  at  174 
Dorset  Street  nearby.  If  you  are  travel- 
ing this  way  during  the  summer,  we 
would  be  eager  to  meet  with  you  to 
share  a vision  for  church  development  in 
this  part  of  New  England. 


85.5%  of  Mennonite  Church  delegates  at  Normal  ’89 
voted  to  explore  integration  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
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Walnut  Hill  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  broke  ground  for  the  erection  of  a new 
meetinghouse  on  July  1.  They  plan  to  have  it 
completed  by  January.  The  previous  building 
suffered  severe  fire  damage  last  October.  The 
congregation  welcomed  new  pastoral  couple 
Steve  and  Linda  Thomas  on  July  22.  They 
served  previously  at  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  Interim  pastor  at  Wal- 
nut Hill  (formerly  called  Walnut  Hill  Chapel) 
was  Laurence  Horst. 

A video  of  the  Hesston,  Kan.,  tornado  is 
turning  disaster  into  endowment.  Hesston 
College’s  media  services  director,  Gary  Oyer, 
documented  the  story  of  the  tornado  that  de- 
stroyed homes  and  buildings  in  Hesston  in 
March.  The  video  has  become  a fund-raiser  for 
an  endowment  which  will  cover  expenses  for 
students  who  volunteer  for  service  projects. 
“Our  experience  proved  that  students  are  more 
than  willing  to  lend  a helping  hand  when  the 
need  arises,”  said  Dean  of  Students  Jerry 
Weaver.  “The  service  endowment  will  make  it 
more  possible.”  Half  of  the  fund’s  goal  of  $10,000 
has  been  raised.  Copies  of  the  video  are  avail- 
able for  $10  plus  $2.50  for  postage  /handling  from 
the  Alumni  Office  at  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS 
67062. 

A statement  by  Honduras  Mennonite 
Church  on  government  economic  policy  has 
had  a significant  impact  in  the  evangelical 
circles  of  that  country.  The  statement,  published 
in  the  newspaper  El  Tiempo,  charges  new  mea- 
sures with  being  unjust  since  their  greatest 
impact  falls  on  the  poor.  It  declares  that  “every 
economic  measure  taken  by  the  government 
should  protect  the  sector  of  the  poor  and  dis- 
possessed,” that  those  who  have  economic 
power  “adopt  a conduct  of  justice  in  manage- 
ment-labor relations,”  and  that  the  government 
base  its  measures  “in  consultation  with  all  sec- 
tors.” The  statement  will  likely  be  unfavorably 
labeled  as  “political”  by  Honduran  evangelical 
churches,  which  almost  never  make  public  men- 
tion of  the  problems  debated  in  society. 

Farmers  in  Indonesia  are  building  dams 
that  will  provide  much-needed  water  to 
irrigate  rice  land,  with  the  help  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  workers.  The  farmers  are 
part  of  the  resettlement  project  that  brings 
people  to  Sulawesi  Province  from  the  overpop- 
ulated islands  of  Java  and  Bali.  The  dams  will 
help  the  farmers  become  self-sufficient  in  rice 
production.  Currently  rice,  the  staple  food,  has 
to  be  imported. 

People  throughout  the  Middle  East  are  en- 
thusiastic about  starting  new  programs  for 
people  with  disabilities,  according  to  Henry 
Enns  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  Enns, 
an  overseas  disability  concerns  consultant  for 
MCC  Canada,  traveled  recently  in  Jordan,  Syria, 
Lebanon,  Egypt,  and  Israeli-occupied  West 
Bank.  He  visited  local  disability  organizations, 
examined  possible  MCC  involvement,  and 
raised  awareness  of  disability  concerns. 

A study  committee  compared  Mennonite 
and  Eastern  Orthodox  beliefs  recently  in 
Salunga,  Pa.  The  purpose  of  the  study,  con- 
ducted by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, was  to  develop  guidelines  for  missionaries 
who  relate  to  Orthodox  Christians.  While  there 
are  many  differences  between  the  two  groups, 
the  committee  noted  some  similarities.  For  ex- 
ample, both  groups  attempt  to  be  Christian  in  a 


Bound  for  Romania.  Canned  beef, 
layette  bundles,  and  medical  supplies 
were  loaded  recently  for  shipment  to 
Romania  at  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  material  resources  center 
in  Ephrata,  Pa.  The  shipment  in- 
cludes five  tons  of  canned  beef,  3,000 
layette  bundles,  34,000  pairs  of  surgi- 
cal gloves,  and  3,000  syringes.  The 
supplies  are  bound  for  two  hospitals 
in  the  capital  city  of  Bucharest  that 
have  not  received  any  outside  aid  and 
are  in  desperate  need,  reports  John 
Wiens  of  MCC’s  Europe  office  in 
Neuwied,  West  Germany.  Pictured 
are  Lloyd  King  (left),  material  re- 
sources warehouse  foreman,  and  La- 
Verne  Eby,  an  MCC  U.S.  Service 
Program  worker.  Both  are  from  Al- 
berta. 


secular  world  while  swimming  against  the  gen- 
eral stream  of  that  world. 

The  first  peace  volunteer  to  South  Africa 
from  the  German  Mennonite  churches  has 
arrived  in  Cape  Town.  Silke  Mohr  of  Neuwied, 
West  Germany,  is  working  with  the  Broken  Wall 
Community  of  Reconciliation.  This  is  an  inter- 
racial organization  headed  by  Dorcas  and  Gra- 
ham Cyster.  During  her  six-month  to  one-year 
term,  Mohr  will  work  in  a clinic  and  health 
program  serving  children  of  black  townships  in 
the  Cape  Town  area. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  donated 
used  clothing  to  Cambodian  refugees  dis- 
placed from  their  homes  due  to  the  intensifying 
civil  war  in  that  country.  The  clothes,  collected 
from  North  American  Mennonites  and  Brethren 
in  Christ,  were  distributed  by  the  Cambodian 
Red  Cross.  Currently,  about  60,000  people  are 
displaced  in  northwestern  Cambodia. 


Young  and  old  collaborated  to  make  a quilt 

at  Bethany  Mennonite  Church  of  Bridgewater 
Corners,  Vt.  After  hearing  stories  in  Sunday 
school,  children  drew  pictures  on  patches  which 
were  incorporated  in  a quilt  by  the  women’s 
sewing  group.  The  theme,  appropriately,  was 
“God’s  Family,”  the  title  of  one  of  the  books  in 
the  Story  Bible  Series  from  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House. 

The  1990  Canadian  Japanese/Mennonite 
Scholarship  winner  has  been  named.  Cheryl 
Thomas  Fielding  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  is  a Master 
of  Arts  student  at  the  University  of  Victoria, 
where  she  is  studying  pre-World  War  II  Japan- 
ese life  in  British  Columbia.  The  scholarship  was 
created  in  1984  as  a tangible  expression  of  regret 
for  injustices  Japanese-Canadians  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Canadians,  including  Mennonites, 
in  that  war. 

More  than  10,000  people  enjoyed  3,200 
chicken  dinners,  1,850  strawberry  pies,  800 
dozen  doughnuts,  and  many  other  food  items  at  the 
29th  annual  fund-raiser  for  Penn  View  Christian 
School  of  Souderton,  Pa.  The  recent  two-day  event, 
held  at  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 
brought  in  over  $100,000.  In  addition  to  food  items, 
there  was  a “country  auction.”  It  included  the  sale 
of  62  quilts,  wall  hangings,  and  comforters.  The 
highest  bid  was  $2,500  for  the  fourth-grade  class 
quilt,  which  was  called  “Creation.” 

A pharmaceutical  firm  gave  $20,000  to 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  to  help  pay  for  a 
photomicrographic  microscope.  The  firm,  Merck 
and  Company,  currently  employs  six  EMC  grad- 
uates at  its  Stonewall  Plant  in  Elkton,  Va.  The 
new  microscope  “will  greatly  enhance  student 
and  faculty  research  projects,”  said  biology  pro- 
fessor Roman  Miller. 

A children’s  choir  from  Freeport  (111.)  Men- 
nonite Church  completed  its  fourth  season 

under  the  direction  of  Barb  and  Merlin  Weber. 
“God’s  Kids”  was  started  in  1986  as  a coopera- 
tive activity  for  children  in  grades  three  through 
eight.  Besides  several  Sunday  morning  perfor- 
mances, this  past  spring  the  group  gave  five 
programs  in  other  churches  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Illinois  Conference.  The  choir  prac- 
tices every  Sunday  night  while  the  adults  par- 
ticipate in  caring  and  sharing  groups. 

New  appointments: 

• Glen  Yoder,  home  ministries  director,  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  starting  in 
July.  He  succeeded  Freeman  Miller,  who  be- 
came student  life  director  at  the  Philadelphia 
campus  of  Messiah  College.  Yoder  served  pre- 
viously as  bishop  of  Central  Alabama  District  of 
Lancaster  Conference  and  directed  church- 
planting efforts  in  Birmingham.  Before  that  he 
was  involved  in  pastoral  and  prison  ministries 
in  Cincinnati. 

• Erwin  Goering,  development/planning  di- 
rector, Cross  Wind  Conference  Center,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  starting  in  July.  He  succeeds  William 
Zuercher,  who  became  administrator  of  south 
Central  Conference  and  Western  District. 
Goering  is  an  ordained  minister  and  has  served 
many  years  in  development  and  fund-raising  for 
a variety  of  institutions. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Ira  Kurtz,  Jr.,  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
on  June  24.  He  succeeds  Harold  Shultz,  who  now 
serves  as  associate  pastor.  Kurtz  and  his  wife, 
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Evelyn,  served  previously  for  23  years  as  mis- 
sionaries in  Hong  Kong. 

• Clair  Hochstetler  will  become  pastor  of 
North  Danvers  (111.)  Mennonite  Church  this 
summer.  He  served  previously  as  interim  pastor 
of  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  while  completing  studies  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

• Wendell  Handrich  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  Germfask  (Mich.)  Mennonite  Church  on  May 
6.  A longtime  member  of  the  congregation,  he 
has  served  as  pastor  since  1987. 

• Merritt  Welty  will  become  pastor  of  Emman- 
uel Mennonite  Church,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  this 
summer.  He  is  a 1990  graduate  of  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

• Don  Penner  will  become  pastor  of  Hawkes- 
ville  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  in  August.  He 
succeeds  Gary  Knarr. 

•Alvin  Beachy  became  pastor  of  Springdale 
Chapel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  June.  He  was  pre- 
viously a pastor  in  Franconia  Conference. 

•Eric  Hiebert-Rempel  will  become  pastor  of 
Wanner  Mennonite  Church,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  in 
January.  He  will  succeed  Paul  Martin. 

Coming  events: 

• Annual  Convention  of  New  York  City  Men- 
nonite Churches,  Sept.  28-29,  in  New  York.  The 
theme  is  “A  Living  Hope,”  and  the  speaker  is 
Lindsey  Robinson  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  Also  planned  are  worship,  fellow- 
ship, seminars,  and  the  showing  of  the  Ana- 
baptist movie  The  Radicals.  The  seventh  annual 
event  is  for  the  city’s  17  Mennonite  congrega- 


tions. More  information  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  office  at  2019  Grand  Ave.,  Bronx,  NY 
10453;  phone  212-294-7280. 

• Learning  Tour  of  Thailand  and  Philippines, 
Jan.  28-Feb.  18,  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee.  It  will  focus  on  environmental 
and  land  issues  and  will  see  how  the  church  and 
how  MCC  are  responding  to  those  issues.  The 
tour  will  also  help  participants  understand  the 
lives  of  ordinary  people  in  those  countries.  The 
leader  is  Carolyn  Schrock-Shenk,  a former  MCC 
worker  in  the  Philippines.  More  information 
from  her  at  MCC,  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
phone  717-399-3949. 

• Heritage  Day,  Aug.  11,  at  Hans  Herr  House, 
Willow  Street,  Pa.  The  annual  event  features  the 
crafts  and  foods  of  earlier  years.  This  year  it 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  acquisition/ 
restoration  of  the  1719  house,  which  is  the  oldest 
Mennonite  meetinghouse  in  North  America.  New 
furnishings  in  the  house  and  a new  history  book 
on  it  will  be  introduced  that  day.  More  information 
from  the  house  at  1849  Hans  Herr  Dr.,  Willow 
Street,  PA  17584;  phone  717-464-4438. 

• Yoder  Family  Reunion,  Aug.  11,  at  Zion 
Beachy  Amish  Church,  Thomas,  Okla.  This  is 
for  the  descendants  of  Simon  Yoder  and  Moses 
Yoder.  A tour  of  the  area  is  planned.  More 
information  from  Alvin  Yoder  at  717-935-2042. 

New  resources: 

• List  of  information  pieces  on  welcoming  new- 
comers to  church  from  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  It  contains  six  new  print  and  video 
resources  for  congregations  wbo  want  help  in 


bringing  in  new  people.  Included  is  the  42-page 
MBM  booklet  on  “Called  to  Be  Friends.”  The 
list  is  available  free  from  MBM  Media  Ministries 
at  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

• Three  environmental  brochures  from  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  They  are  entitled 
“Taking  Steps:  To  Care  for  God’s  Creation,” 
“Seven  Reasons  to  Stop  Using  Styrofoam,”  and 
“Is  Cleaning  Your  House  Polluting  the  Earth?” 
All  three  were  written  by  Art  and  Jocele  Meyer 
of  the  MCC  U.S.  Global  Education  Office.  They 
are  available  free  from  MCC  at  Box  500,  Akron, 
PA  17501,  or  from  any  other  MCC  office. 

• Children’s  Caring  Project  materials  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Called  “I  Need 
Peace:  Children  of  the  Holy  Land,”  it  is  designed 
to  help  Sunday  school  classes  learn  about  chil- 
dren in  Israel-Palestine  and  about  MBM  work 
there.  The  children  are  invited  to  support  the 
MBM  workers  through  prayers,  letters,  and 
offerings.  The  materials  are  available  free  from 
MBM  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

• Fliers  on  cash  projects  from  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee.  Each  one  describes  a new  proj- 
ect— books  from  nurses  in  Cambodia,  fruit  trees 
in  India,  a preschool  in  Nicaragua,  and  a study 
tour  for  teachers  of  students  with  mental  handi- 
caps in  Sudan.  The  projects  are  intended  for  use 
by  Sunday  schools  and  summer  Bible  schools. 
The  fliers  are  available  free  from  MCC  at  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  any  other  MCC  office. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Administrator,  Academia  Menonita,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  The  person  must  be  bilin- 
gual. A master’s  degree  and  administrative  ex- 
perience are  preferred.  The  school  has  700 
students  in  grades  K-12.  Contact  Loren  Swartz  - 
endruber  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  Box 
1142,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7531. 

• Psychiatric/mental  health  nurse  educator, 
Philhaven  Hospital,  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.  This  is  a 
half-time  position.  The  person  will  develop  and 
implement  a psychiatric/mental  health  educa- 
tion program  for  the  Nursing  Department.  Re- 
quired are  an  MSN  degree  and  two  years  of 
experience  in  psychiatric  nursing.  Contact  the 
Personnel  Office  at  Philhaven,  Box  550,  Mt. 
Gretna,  PA  17064;  phone  717-270-2451. 

• Nurses,  Sunnyside  Nursing  Home,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  All  levels  are  needed — RNs,  LPNs,  and 
CNAs.  Contact  Sunnyside  at  5201  Bahia  Vista 
St.,  Sarasota,  FL  34232;  phone  813-371-2729. 

Change  of  address:  Alvin  and  Edna  Beachy 
from  Pottstown,  Pa.,  to  11338  Kenshire  Dr., 
Cincinnati,  OH  45240;  phone  513-851-6167. 
Mervin  Miller  from  Spartansburg,  Pa.,  to  5340 
Nesbitt  St.,  Elida,  OH  45807.  Ross  Miller  from 
Archbold,  Ohio,  to  844  Basel  St.,  Sugarcreek, 
OH  44681;  phone  216-852-2575. 


New  members 


Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  Pat  Galiger  and 
Joan  Gould. 

Ridgeview,  Gordonville,  Pa.:  Clark  Stoltz- 
fus,  Darrin  Stoltzfus,  Steven  Dengler,  Evan 
Esch,  Matthew  Smucker,  Dustin  Smucker,  and 
Jason  Rohrer. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Grottoes,  Va.:  Frances  Eppard, 
Donald  Shifflet,  and  John  Zimbro. 

Souderton,  Pa.:  Willis  Rush,  Becky  Dengler, 
Jason  Dengler,  Scott  Hosuel,  Adam  Weaver, 
Mary  Landis,  Wendy  Landis,  and  Helen 
Henning. 

Zion,  Archbold,  Ohio:  Barnaby  Wyse. 

Howard-Miami,  Kokomo,  Ind.:  Melinda 
Saffer. 

Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.:  Sharon  Schla- 
bach. 


Three  graduate  from  leadership  program  in  Chicago.  Three  graduates  of  the 
Urban  and  Minority  Leadership  Program,  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, received  diplomas  recently  from  Mundelein  College  of  Chicago,  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  religious  studies.  They  also  received  a certificate  of  recog- 
nition from  Chicago  Mennonite  Theological  Center.  The  three  are  (left  to 
right)  Wayne  Welch  of  Peoria,  111.;  Carolyn  Tate  of  Chicago;  and  Meredith 
Nicholson  of  Florida 

Welch  will  assist  with  church  planting  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  Tate  will  engage  in  a 
teaching  program  in  her  congregation — Englewood  Mennonite  Church — that 
highlights  Mennonite  emphases  of  servanthood,  discipleship,  peace,  simplicity, 
and  accountability.  Meredith  plans  to  work  in  youth  ministry  in  Chicago.  The 
leadership  program  in  Chicago,  along  with  the  Lark  Program  in  Philadelphia, 
carry  out  the  goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  providing  minority  leadership 
training. 
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Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bender,  John  and  Marilyn  (Handrich),  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.,  third  daughter,  Alisha  Marie,  May 
14. 

Clair,  David  and  Lynne  (Ueberschlag),  Scar- 
borough, Ont.,  second  son,  Matthew  Ryan,  June 
30. 

Garnand,  Doug  and  Tracey  (Yoder),  Chesa- 
peake, Va.,  first  child,  Bryce  Allen,  May  22. 

Haas,  Bryan  and  Melanie  (Delagrange),  New- 
port News,  Va.,  first  child,  David  Forrest,  June 
16. 

Horning,  Lavern  and  Patsy  (Good),  Morgan- 
town, Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Rebecca 
Ann,  June  21. 

Horst,  Lance  and  Marsha  (Andrew),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Travis 
Andrew,  June  29. 

Kauffman,  Jeff  and  Chris  (Holsopple), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  son,  John  Irvin  Holsopple, 
July  4. 

Kuepfer,  Paul  K.  and  Ellen  (Kuepfer), 
Listowel,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Christa  Joy, 
July  2. 

Masingila,  Adamson  and  Joanna  (Osborne), 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Rebekah  Sadaka,  born  Feb.  27;  received  for 
adoption  May  4. 

Miller,  Carl  and  Amber  (Miller),  New  Paris, 
Ind.  second  son,  Jonathan  Derek,  June  3. 

Miller,  Warren  and  Beth  (Swartzendruber), 
Fairview,  Mich.,  first  child,  Brittany  Ann,  July 
6. 

Minter,  Bill  and  Valerie  (Metzler),  Chicago, 
111.,  first  child,  Ezra  Metzler,  June  23. 

Nice,  George  E.  and  Lori  (Depres),  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Gregory  Mi- 
chael, June  9. 

Nierle,  Judson  and  Pamela  (Young),  Newport 
News,  Va.,  first  child,  Joshua  James,  May  5. 

Reynolds,  Charles  and  Beth  (Oswald), 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  fourth  son,  Luke  Charles, 
June  28. 

Schlabach,  David  and  Helen  (Hershberger), 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Carrie  Elizabeth,  June  7. 

Schlabach,  Mark  and  Gretchen  (Myers), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  first  child,  Tyann  Elizabeth,  June 
5. 

Smucker,  Doug  and  Barb  (Yungk),  Toledo, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Kyle  Douglas,  June  25. 

Steinwand,  Gerald  and  Marla  (Boettger), 
Holden,  Alta.,  first  child,  Laureen  Beth,  June  24. 

Wesselhoeft,  Conrad  and  Leah  (Jenks), 
Logan,  Ohio,  second  son,  Nathaniel  Kai-Nicho- 
las.  Mar.  23. 

Wesselhoeft,  John  and  Deborah  (Yoder), 
Akron,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Christian 
Carl  Yoder,  May  21. 

Zimmerman,  Brenda,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  first 
child,  Joseph  Michael,  June  10. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Bergfeld-Schloneger.  Steven  M.  Bergfeld, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Jana  L. 
Schloneger,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  St.  Louis  Fellowship, 
by  Michael  Campbell  and  J.  Lester  Graybill, 
June  23. 

Bondeson-Schrock.  Kevin  Bondeson  and 
Trudy  Schrock,  Richmond,  Va.,  by  Wayne 


Speigle,  June  23. 

Brenneman-Horst.  Eugene  Brenneman, 
Kinzers,  Pa.,  Bible  Fellowship,  and  Suzanne 
Horst,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Akron  cong.,  by  Urbane 
Peachey,  June  16. 

Cribbs-Rittenhouse.  William  D.  Cribbs,  Jr., 
Newton,  Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Debra  L.  Rittenhouse,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Plains 
cong.,  by  Richard  K.  Early,  June  23. 

Custalow-Bomberger.  Kevin  Custalow, 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  Cathy  Bomberger,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Parkview  cong.,  by  Wayne  Speigle, 
June  9. 

Dow-Rolon.  Leonard  Dow,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  Rosalie  Rolon,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Akron  cong., 
by  Richard  Detweiler,  June  30. 

Gingrich-Diem.  Paul  R.  Gingrich,  Grantham, 
Pa.,  and  Debra  L.  Diem,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  both 
of  Lauver  cong.,  by  Lavern  Nissley  and  Harvey 
Yoder,  June  2. 

Good-Fry.  Brent  Good,  New  Holland,  Pa., 
Akron  cong.,  and  Tamara  Sue  Fry,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  Groffdale  cong.,  by  Urbane  Peachey,  June 
9. 

Kuepfer-Albrecht.  Seranus  Kuepfer  and 
Darlene  Christena  Albrecht,  both  of  Listowel, 
Ont.,  Riverdale  cong.,  by  Glenn  Zehr,  June  2. 

Nafziger-Swartzentruber.  Mark  Nafziger, 
Hopedale,  111.,  Hopedale  cong.,  and  Sheila 
Swartzentruber,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove 
cong.,  by  Ivan  E.  Yoder,  Jonathan  E.  Yoder,  and 
Robert  Hartzler,  June  30. 

Short-Bliss.  Stanwyn  Short,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
and  Suzanne  Bliss,  both  of  West  Clinton  cong., 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  by  Stephen  A.  North,  June  30. 


Obituaries 


Bender,  Ryan  Scott,  son  of  Roy  and  Connie 
(Kreider)  Bender,  was  bom  at  Moundridge, 
Kan.,  Jan.  20,  1984;  died  of  cerebral  edema  and 
cardiac  arrest  due  to  a severe  seizure  disorder, 
at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  June  26,  1990;  aged  6. 
Surviving  are  one  brother  (Darren),  4 grandpar- 
ents, and  3 great-grandparents.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Pinto  (Md.)  Mennonite  Church  on 
June  30,  in  charge  of  Dale  Stoltzfus  and  Vernon 
Mitchell;  interment  in  Springs  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Brubaker,  Raymond  H.,  son  of  Franklin  and 
Ida  (Herr)  Brubaker,  was  born  at  Quarryville, 
Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1903;  died  at  his  home  at  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  June  20,  1990;  aged  86.  On  June  3,  1927,  he 
was  married  to  Elizabeth  Deiter,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Harold  D.,  Donald  D., 
and  Lester  D.),  9 grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, and  one  sister  (Martha  Lander).  He 
was  a member  of  Forest  Hills  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  23,  in  charge  of  Mark  R.  Wenger;  interment 
in  New  Providence  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Dora  Hostetler,  daughter  of  Amos 
S.  and  Ida  (Yoder)  Hostetler,  was  born  in  La- 
Grange  Co.,  Ind.,  Dec.  13,  1904;  died  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  May  30,  1990;  aged  85.  On  Oct.  20,  1951, 
she  was  married  to  Henry  D.  Miller,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  stepson  (Harold  D. 
Miller),  one  stepdaughter  (Waneta  Peterson),  9 
stepgrandchildren,  9 step-great-grandchildren, 
one  step-great-great-grandchild,  2 sisters 
(Mabel  Hostetler  and  Orpha  Stoneburner),  and 
2 brothers  (Oscar  and  Payson  Hostetler).  She 
was  a member  of  North  Goshen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  2,  in  charge  of  Harvey  Chupp;  interment 
in  Pashan  Cemetery,  LaGrange,  Ind. 

Simpson,  E.  June  Ingold,  daughter  of  Ray- 
mond C.  and  Elsie  (Beck)  Ingold,  was  bom  in 
Fisher,  111.,  Jan.  31,  1937;  died  at  Carle  Founda- 
tion Hospital,  July  2,  1990;  aged  53.  On  Aug.  11, 
1962,  she  was  married  to  Elmer  Simpson,  who 


survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sisters  (Joann 
Horsch,  her  twin,  and  Barbara  Wilson),  and  2 
brothers  (Harold  and  Clarence  Ingold).  She  was 
a member  of  East  Bend  Mennonite  Church, 
Fisher,  111.,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
July  6,  in  charge  of  Millard  Osborne  and  Eric 
Henderson;  interment  in  East  Bend  Memorial 
Gardens. 

Weaver,  Joe  A.,  son  of  Alvin  and  Barbara 
(Kandel)  Weaver,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio, 
Oct.  15,  1911;  died  at  Millersburg,  Ohio,  July  2, 
1990;  aged  78.  On  Apr.  5,  1934,  he  was  married 
to  Matilda  Sommers,  who  died  May  1,  1979. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Lillian  Beitzel,  Gloria 
Gerber,  and  Esther  Byler),  4 sons  (Ernest,  Alvin, 
Loren,  and  Roscoe),  21  grandchildren,  16  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Ralph),  2 sisters 
(Avora  Miller  and  Orvilla  Yoder),  one  half- 
brother  (Clayton  Miller),  and  one  halfsister 
(Elsie  Miller).  He  was  a member  of  Martin’s 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  July  5,  in  charge  of  Carl 
Wiebe;  interment  in  Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Wilson,  Gola  Shrock,  daughter  of  Altine  and 
Ella  (Schrock)  Shrock,  was  bom  in  Manistee, 
Mich.,  May  7,  1906;  died  of  cancer  at  Foun- 
tainview  Place,  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  16, 1990;  aged 
84.  On  Aug.  18,  1928,  she  was  married  to  Ora 
Wilson,  who  died  Aug.  18,  1983.  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (Gerald  A.  and  Lyle  G.),  one  daughter 
(Veradine  Berkey),  9 grandchildren,  3 step- 
grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Chester  Shrock),  and  2 sisters  (Opal 
Lantz  and  Beulah  Whirledge).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  3 brothers.  She  was  a member  of 
Clinton  Frame  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  June  19,  in  charge 
of  James  Detweiler;  interment  in  Clinton  Union 
Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  12,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
July  24-29 

Celebration  of  Conscience,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Aug.  3-5 
Hispanic  Convention  assembly,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Aug.  8-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  9-10 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Ohio,  Aug.  9-12 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  10-11 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  assembly,  Hampton,  Va., 
Aug.  10-12 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  Aug.  10-12 

Empowered  Ministries  annual  meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Beemer,  Neb.,  Aug. 
17-19 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Cove  Valley,  Pa.,  Aug.  18 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Sept. 
11 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept. 
14-15 

New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  15 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  college/seminary  presidents 
meeting,  Chicago,  HI.,  Sept.  17-18 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  20 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Sept.  21-22 

Vision  ’95  North  American  Church  Planting/Evangelism  Com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  24-25 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  27-29 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  30-Oct. 
2 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Winning  slate  in  Peru’s  elections 
raises  visibility  of  evangelicals 

Carlos  Garcia,  a Baptist  pastor  who  was 
president  of  the  National  Evangelical 
Council  of  Peru,  was  elected  second  vice- 
president  of  the  country  in  the  recent 
elections.  He  held  the  number-three  slot 
on  the  ticket  of  Alberto  Fujimori,  a prac- 
ticing Catholic.  But  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  openly  campaigned  against  Fuji- 
mori’s Change  90  Party  because  of  its 
strong  support  in  evangelical  circles.  One- 
third  of  its  congressional  candidates  were 
either  clergy  or  adherents  of  evangelical 
churches.  The  ironic  aspect  of  this  is  that 
the  defeated  candidate,  Vargas  Llosa, 
whom  the  Catholic  Church  backed,  is  a 
self-styled  agnostic. 


Mandela  at  New  York  church: 
liberation  spirit  spills  into  the  aisles 

It  was  billed  as  a service  of  praise, 
commitment,  and  thanksgiving  in  honor  of 
the  leader  of  the  African  National  Con- 
gress in  a church  renowned  for  the  passion 
of  its  worship,  its  liberalism,  and  its  com- 
mitment to  social  justice.  But  it  could  be 
a long  time  before  Riverside  Church  of 
New  York  City  rocks  again  the  way  it  did 
in  welcoming  Nelson  Mandela.  In  the 
words  of  New  York’s  first  black  mayor, 
David  Dinkins,  a “modern-day  Moses”  was 
here,  and  the  joy  of  the  people  could  hardly 
be  contained.  In  fact,  it  wasn’t  — the  spirit 
of  liberation  spilled  into  the  aisles.  What 
the  Riverside  crowd  made  clear  with  its 
hands  and  feet  for  two  long  standing  ova- 
tions, religious  leaders  one  by  one  echoed 
with  their  words:  here  is  a hero,  here  is  a 
leader  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  New  York 
was  one  of  the  stops  on  a worldwide  tour 
by  Mandela,  the  leader  of  South  Africa’s 
campaign  against  the  apartheid  system  of 
racial  segregation. 

Election  of  new  Russian  Orthodox 
leader  produced  some  firsts 

The  election  of  Metropolitan  Aleksi  of 
Leningrad  and  Novgorod  as  the  15th  pa- 
triarch of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
produced  several  firsts.  The  election,  in 
which  Aleksi  defeated  two  other  candi- 
dates, was  the  first  contested  election  of  a 
patriarch  in  the  history  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  addition,  Aleksi  was  the  first 
non-Russian  chosen  to  head  the  Moscow 
Patriarchate — there  was  no  ethnic  Russian 
in  the  race  at  all — and  he  was  the  only 
bishop  of  two  dioceses  simultaneously. 


Aleksi  was  chosen  to  succeed  Patriarch 
Pimen,  who  died  in  May  at  the  age  of  79. 
The  new  patriarch’s  defeat  of  Metropolitan 
Filaret  of  Kiev,  who  had  been  acting  patri- 
arch following  Pimen’s  death,  marked  the 
first  time  that  the  acting  patriarch  did  not 
automatically  succeed  to  the  post.  Some 
observers  described  Aleksi  as  a compro- 
mise candidate  between  Filaret,  who  was 
regarded  as  more  conservative  and  less 
ecumenical,  and  Metropolitan  Vladimir  of 
Rostov,  who  was  said  to  be  favored  by 
reformers  in  the  church  largely  because  he 
had  spent  less  time  in  high  office  than 
either  Aleksi  or  Filaret  and  was  therefore 
less  associated  with  pre-Gorbachev  re- 
gimes in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Cardinal  suggests  excommunication 
for  pro-abortion  politicians 

Catholic  Cardinal  John  O’Connor  of  New 
York  City  denied  any  “intention  of  ex- 
commuinicating  anybody,”  and  he  said  he 
has  no  “hit  list”  of  wayward  legislators.  He 
was  responding  to  the  firestorm  of  reaction 
to  his  suggestion  in  New  York’s  arch- 
diocesan newspaper  that  bishops  might 
consider  excommunication  as  a way  to 
discipline  pro-choice  Catholic  politicians. 

Criticism  of  the  cardinal’s  remarks  came 
quickly  from  Mario  Cuomo,  New  York’s 
Catholic  governor,  who  said  he  is  not 
changing  his  mind  on  the  issue.  Sen.  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan  of  New  York  said  the 
Catholic  Church  could  find  itself  isolated 
from  the  U.S.  political  process  if  it  follows 
O’Connor’s  advice. 


Bible  publishers  release 
major  new  study  guides 

The  NIV  Exhaustive  Concordance,  pat- 
terned after  Strong’s  concordance  of  the 
King  James  Version  of  the  Bible,  is  about 
to  be  released  by  the  Zondervan  Company. 
The  10-year,  $1  million  project  is  “the 
largest  book  project  produced  by  desktop 
publishing  technology,”  Zondervan  said. 

Like  Strong’s,  it  indexes  every  Hebrew, 
Aramaic,  and  Greek  word  behind  the  En- 
glish text.  But  to  overcome  some  outdat- 
edness in  Strong’s  numbering  system, 
scholar  Edward  Goodrick  and  researcher- 
computer  expert  John  Kohlenberger  III 
devised  a new  numbering  system  that 
takes  into  account  newer  textual  discover- 
ies and  modem  scholarship.  Computers 
enabled  the  editors  to  automate  many 
language  choices.  The  two  men,  who  earlier 
co-authored  a standard  concordance  of  the 
New  International  Version  of  the  Bible, 
also  incorporated  cross-reference  indexes 
with  Strong’s  structure  to  help  readers  find 
their  way  through  both  systems. 

Although  Strong’s  work  has  been  a 
“must”  on  seminary  and  preachers’  book- 


shelves for  more  than  a century,  the  KJV 
has  been  losing  ground  rapidly  to  the  NIV, 
and  there  is  a need  for  the  new  1,850-page 
volume. 

Already  released  is  The  Catholic  Study 
Bible  from  Oxford  Press.  It  is  anchored  to 
the  text  of  the  New  American  Bible,  a 
highly  regarded  modem  version  first  pub- 
lished in  1970  and  revised  in  1986.  Oxford 
says  the  study  volume  was  issued  in  re- 
sponse to  a plea  by  U.S.  Catholic  bishops 
in  1987  for  a “plan  for  the  Word  of  God 
that  will  place  the  sacred  Scriptures  at  the 
heart  of  parish  and  individual  life.” 

It  contains  the  text,  introductions,  and 
other  notes  of  the  NAB,  plus  600  pages  of 
study  materials,  including  commentary,  an 
outline  of  biblical  history,  an  introduction 
to  archaeology,  and  helps  for  living  the 
Christian  life. 


Jewish-Catholic  report  urges  teaching 
of  values  in  public  schools 

American  parents  need  “all  the  help  they 
can  get,”  warns  a group  of  Jewish  and 
Catholic  leaders  in  a joint  report  calling  for 
a broad-based  campaign  to  instill  tradi- 
tional and  fundamental  moral  values  in  the 
youth  attending  the  nation’s  public 
schools.  Warning  that  the  country  is  on  the 
verge  of  losing  a generation  of  its  children, 
the  report  calls  for  mobilizing  parents  with 
government,  religious,  and  educational 
leaders  to  spearhead  the  effort. 

Public  schools  “feel  inhibited”  about 
teaching  such  common  moral  values  as 
honesty,  compassion,  tolerance,  and  loy- 
alty that  weave  together  both  the  religious 
and  civic  fabric  of  American  society, 
charges  the  report,  “A  Lesson  of  Value:  A 
Joint  Statement  of  Moral  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools.”  The  1,150-word  docu- 
ment was  produced  by  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America  and  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops. 


Kenya  president  accuses  churches 
of  plotting  against  government 

Kenyan  President  Daniel  arap  Moi  has 
denounced  the  nation’s  churches  for  alleg- 
edly plotting  to  destabilize  his  govern- 
ment. In  the  latest  turn  of  events,  10 
bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Kenya 
signed  a statement  in  support  of  Arch- 
bishop Manasses  Kuria,  who  in  May  chal- 
lenged the  government  to  produce  the 
names  of  Anglicans  allegedly  involved  in 
putting  together  a hit  squad  that  would 
assassinate  political  leaders  and  civil  ser- 
vants in  Kenya.  The  flare-up  takes  place 
in  the  context  of  ongoing  displeasure  on 
the  part  of  the  government  over  support 
shown  by  Kuria  and  other  church  leaders 
for  reassessing  the  country’s  one-party  po- 
litical system. 
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As  the  lights  go  out 


SONG  POPULAR  during  World  War  II  began, 

When  the  lights  go  on  again 

All  over  the  world. . . . 

No  doubt  the  song  was  intended  to  be  under- 
stood both  literally  and  metaphorically,  for  in 
numbers  of  places  the  world  was  dark  in  both 
senses.  The  literal  lights  did  come  on  again  in 
many  areas,  perhaps  too  many  of  them  for  the 
world’s  good,  but  that  is  another  story. 

Recently  lights  have  been  coming  on  in  East- 
ern Europe.  Even  Albania  is  now  reported  to  be 
opening.  But  in  other  places  lights  are  going  out. 
The  world  is  still  not  a safe  place  for  children 
and  many  other  living  things. 

We  have  heard  of  the  prevalence  of  underem- 
ployment and  homelessness  in  the  U.S.  Many 
children  are  not  adequately  cared  for,  and  News- 
week reports  that  the  U.S.  rape  rate  is  13  times 
that  of  Britain’s  and  20  times  Japan’s.  But  one 
of  the  most  poignant  cases  of  gathering  darkness 
is  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

The  world  is  giving  up  on  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
David  Ewing  Duncan  reports  in  the  July  issue  of 
Atlantic.  In  the  last  decade,  the  economies  of 
these  45  countries  have  declined  instead  of 
grown.  A variety  of  efforts  have  been  made  to- 
ward improvement,  but  nothing  seems  to  work. 
“Industry  is  in  a steep  decline.  Agriculture  has 
failed  to  keep  up  with  population  growth.  One- 
quarter  of  African  families  face  chronic  hunger, 
and  fewer  and  fewer  children  are  going  to 
school.”  The  myth  of  progress  is  certainly  not 
being  supported  in  Africa. 

Wars  and  civil  unrest  have  disrupted  some  Af- 
rican economies.  Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan  are  ob- 
vious examples.  Mozambique  is  another.  I have 
heard  that  Mozambique  is  a vast  breadbasket, 
waiting  to  be  developed.  But  this  cannot  happen 
as  long  as  the  country  is  subject  to  civil  strife. 

Disease  is  another  problem.  According  to  the 
June  10  New  York  Times,  AIDS  has  caused 
40,000  orphans  in  Rakai  County  in  southern 
Uganda.  In  some  families,  both  parents  have 
died  and  the  grandparents  are  struggling  to  care 
for  the  grandchildren.  As  the  Times  article 
points  out,  war  kills  principally  men,  and  famine 
kills  the  old  and  the  young.  But  “in  Rakai,  a 
county  of  about  300,000,  AIDS  kills  the  bread- 
winners and  leaves  behind  the  most  helpless: 
children.” 


We  are  properly  concerned  about  the  behavior 
through  which  adults  contract  AIDS,  but  we  can 
have  nothing  but  sympathy  for  the  children  af- 
fected through  no  fault  of  their  own.  In  the 
Rakai  district,  AIDS  was  evidently  introduced 
by  traders  who  “led  a high  life.”  It  is  now  re- 
ported that  one  out  of  eight  adults  in  Uganda  is 
infected.  This  is  said  to  compare  with  one  in  200 
in  the  U.S.  and  one  in  500  to  1,000  in  Britain. 
And  the  parents  die  off,  leaving  grandparents 
and  children  to  care  for  children.  It  is  more  than 
we  can  imagine. 

This  general  dimming  of  the  lights  in  Africa 
has  been  noted  by  David  W.  Shenk,  overseas  di- 
rector for  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities  at  Salunga,  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  numbers  of  Mennonites  in  Africa,  and  the 
economic  darkness  affects  them.  He  reports  in 
the  July  issue  of  Missionary  Messenger  that  a 
Mennonite  pastor  with  a government  job  in  an 
African  country  told  him  that  in  ten  years  the  ex- 
change value  of  his  monthly  salary  has  declined 
from  $300  to  $30. 

Shenk  adds  a dimension  to  the  discussion 
which  is  less  clear  in  Atlantic:  wars  and  population 
growth,  yes,  but  also  the  U.S.  debt.  The  U.S.  has 
borrowed  from  the  global  money  market  to  finance 
its  deficit.  “These  funds,”  says  Shenk,  “should 
have  remained  within  the  global  community  for  in- 
vestment in  capital,  the  building  of  factories  and 
industries  which  would  give  people  employment.” 

What  can  be  done  when  a whole  area’s  lights 
appear  to  be  going  out?  Duncan  reports  that 
some  are  saying  it  will  be  better  for  Africans  in 
the  long  run  for  outsiders  to  get  out  and  let  Afri- 
cans begin  to  face  and  solve  their  problems  by 
themselves.  Shenk  would  not  agree.  (He  grew  up 
in  Africa.)  He  calls  for  generosity  in  giving,  for 
political  advocacy,  and  for  church  planting 
among  the  poor. 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  most  of  us  live 
with  problems  greater  than  we  can  solve.  With 
these  in  the  foreground  and  with  our  limited 
imaginations,  it  becomes  difficult  to  know  how 
to  respond  to  an  impending  disaster  in  another 
continent. 

But  the  world  has  become  one  village,  and 
ours  is  an  international  church.  When  the  lights 
go  out  for  whatever  reasons,  these  concerns  are 
ours  as  well. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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WE  ’VE  ALL  GROWN  UP  in  families.  This  is 
where  the  action  of  life  takes  place.  It  is  where 
we  establish  our  early  values,  and  it  is  where  we 
begin  the  process  of  finding  out  who  we  are. 
Thus  our  family  of  origin,  more  than  any  other 
factor,  determines  the  occupation  we  choose, 
who  we  marry,  and  where  we  live. 


Most  of  us  joined  our  families  at  the  time  of 
our  birth.  And  most  of  us  have  had  the  luxury  of 
being  born  into  a family  that  looked  forward 
with  great  expectation  to  our  birth  and  we  were 
accepted  without  question  at  the  time  of  our 
birth.  This  process  whereby  a child  forms  an  at- 
tachment to  parents  is  called  bonding. 


Bonding  helps  one  feel  a sense  of  belonging 
and  a sense  of  security. 


Bonding  is  necessary  to  make  a new  member 
feel  a part  of  a family.  When  bonding  has  oc- 
curred the  new  child  that  has  joined  the  family 
will  feel  a sense  of  belonging,  a sense  of  secu- 
rity, and  a secure  knowledge  of  where  its  care 
comes  from.  The  family  then  becomes  a secure 
base  from  which  the  child  can  explore  the  world. 
If  the  child  is  secure  in  that  base  as  a source  of 
support  and  approval,  the  child  can  try  new 
things  even  though  separated  from  its  parents. 

The  home  is  also  the  place  where  the  child 
learns  self-esteem.  Excessive  criticism,  punish- 
ment, or  expressions  of  disappointment  can  be 
harmful  while  guidance,  support,  and  praise  can 
help  build  self-esteem.  A person  with  high  self-es- 
teem is  much  more  likely  to  be  willing  to  try  new 
experiences  and  take  chances  with  confidence. 

Early  in  life  the  child  will  learn  that  its  mother 
can  be  counted  on  to  provide  food  and  comfort. 
This  learning  is  necessary  to  build  that  critical 
trust  relationship  between  parent  and  child. 

Holding  time.  Martha  Welch,  a psychiatrist, 
has  written  a book  on  parent-child  attachment 
called  Holding  Time.  Welch  began  working  with 
autistic  children — those  severely  disturbed  chil- 
dren who  have  completely  withdrawn  into  a 
world  of  their  own,  avoiding  all  human  contact. 
She  asked  the  mothers  of  these  children  to  forci- 
bly hold  their  children  every  day.  She  related 
the  story  of  three-year-old  Matt. 

When  his  mother  held  him  the  first  time,  he 
screamed  and  bit  and  spit  for  more  than  an  hour 
and  then  finally  calmed  down.  He  had  never 
been  really  calm  before.  His  mother  held  him 
daily  for  six  weeks  and  each  day  Matt  would  go 
through  the  same  routine  of  screaming  and  kick- 
ing, followed  by  calm  and  beginning  to  relate  to 
his  mother.  After  six  weeks,  Matt,  who  had 
never  said  an  understandable  word,  looked  up  at 
his  mother  and  said,  “Thank  you  for  holding.” 

Welch  tried  the  same  technique  on  other  autis- 
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tic  children  and  found  it  to  be  effective.  She 
began  to  realize  that  many  developmental  prob- 
lems of  children  could  be  related  to  the  lack  of 
attachment  between  mother  and  child  and  that 
prolonged  holding  was  effective  in  repairing  that 
relationship. 

She  theorized  that  if  holding  worked  for  se- 
verely disturbed  children,  the  same  technique 
would  be  effective  in  the  care  of  children  who 
are  often  loving  but  frequently  angry  or  tearful. 

In  other  words,  normal  children.  She  found  this 
to  be  an  effective  way  of  dealing  with  temper 
tantrums,  sibling  rivalry,  the  “terrible  twos,”  or 
being  manipulated  by  the  child.  Holding  is  a 
straightforward  way  to  strengthen  the  attach- 
ment between  mother  and  child.  This  child  will 
then  grow  up  with  a strong  sense  of  belonging, 
with  good  self-esteem,  and  with  the  assurance  of 
being  supported  by  parents.  When  this  has  oc- 
curred, bonds  of  love  and  trust  are  strong  and 
lasting. 

However,  the  lack  of  bonding  also  has  its  con- 
sequences. If  a child  is  separated  from  its  par- 
ents and  bonding  does  not  occur,  the  child’s 
behavior  and  development  are  affected.  This  con- 
dition is  called  “failure  to  thrive.”  The  child  fails 
to  thrive  because  it  lacks  the  proper  bonding  to 
its  parents  and  is  brought  to  a doctor  because 
the  child  is  not  growing  in  a normal  way. 

Secure  and  safe.  On  the  other  hand,  we  all 
know  of  homes  where  everyone  seems  to  enjoy 
each  other  and  communicate  well.  Of  this  family 
we  say  that  they  have  a good  home  life.  A good 
home  life  will  result  where  the  family  members 
are  bonded  to  each  other.  In  such  a home  the 
members  of  the  family  will  know  where  they  be- 
long and  will  consider  the  home  a secure  and 
safe  haven  from  all  that  confuses  and  pressures 
and  pursues  from  without.  This  home  will  be  a 
place  where  the  members  seek  each  other  out 
for  love,  comfort,  and  advice. 

The  home  is  also  the  primary  source  of  confi- 
dence and  building  self-esteem  so  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  family  can  venture  out  into  the 
world  with  confidence  and  optimism. 
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Some  church  members  fail  to  thrive  because  no  bonding 
has  occurred  with  others  in  the  church. 


We  have  been  talking  about  our  biological  fam- 
ilies— father,  mother,  and  children — the  kind  of 
family  we  grew  up  in.  But  there  is  another  fam- 
ily that  is  very  important  to  most  of  us — our 
church  family. 

In  Ephesians,  Paul  also  has  much  to  say  about 
bonding  and  thriving  in  the  family  of  God  that 
we  call  the  church.  Starting  with  verse  8 of  chap- 
ter 2,  he  says  we  are  members  of  God’s  family, 
not  because  we  earned  it,  not  because  we  are 
good  or  morally  upright,  but  because  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  giving  the  gift  of  Jesus  and  his 
sacrificial  death  to  the  undeserving  in  response 
to  our  prayers  of  repentance  and  faith. 

God’s  household.  Thus  we  now  become  one 
body  in  Christ  where  all  members  work  in  unity 
for  the  good  of  the  entire  body.  As  in  our  physi- 
cal body,  each  member  is  certain  of  the  body  to 
which  he  or  she  belongs  and  all  members  con- 
tribute what  they  can  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
body.  And  when  each  member  is  working  for  the 
good  of  the  entire  body,  the  same  feeling  per- 
vades that  is  present  in  a family  which  works 
and  plays  well  together.  When  this  feeling  of 
family  comes  to  a church,  we  no  longer  wonder 
where  we  belong.  Verse  19  says  just  that:  “You 
are  no  longer  foreigners  and  aliens,  but  fellow  cit- 
izens with  God’s  people  and  members  of  God’s 
household.” 

However,  in  our  natural  families,  the  arrival  of 
a new  member  does  not  ensure  that  that  mem- 
ber will  be  bonded  to  the  other  members.  That 
is  equally  true  in  our  church  family. 

If  bonding  is  important  in  our  biological  families, 
certainly  it  has  significance  for  our  church  family. 
Are  there  persons  who  lack  a sense  of  belonging 
because  they  have  not  been  nourished  or  experi- 
enced the  holding  so  important  in  creating  those 
bonds  of  love?  Are  there  persons  among  us  who 
are  experiencing  a failure  to  thrive?  Is  it  possible 
there  is  even  some  head-banging  among  us? 

I believe  there  are  ways  to  work  at  bonding  in 
our  church.  As  in  our  natural  families,  there  is 
need  for  nourishment  and  as  in  our  natural  fami- 
lies we  need  to  be  able  to  rely  on  each  other  for 
nourishment.  In  our  church  family  we  provide 
nourishment  in  our  ministries  of  teaching  and 
preaching.  We  also  nourish  each  other  as  we  af- 
firm the  other,  their  family,  or  the  way  they  are 
living  out  the  gospel. 

We  nourish  each  other’s  children  as  we  affirm 
them,  often  by  as  simple  an  act  as  talking  and 
listening  to  them.  As  we  show  our  esteem  for 
each  other  we  build  up  self-esteem  that  makes  it 


possible  to  face  the  world  with  confidence.  This 
kind  of  nourishment  needs  to  come  from  others 
and  not  the  parents  alone.  There  is  a need  for 
“uncling”  and  “aunting.” 

Another  way  we  can  help  with  bonding  is  by 
holding.  In  our  church  family,  we  need  to  under- 
stand what  Martha  Welch  had  to  say  about  the 
value  of  holding.  In  the  church  we  hold  each 
other  by  being  physically  present  in  the  time  of 
need.  We  hold  each  other  as  we  remember  each 
other  in  prayer.  We  hold  each  other  as  we  for- 
give, and  we  hold  each  other  as  we  are  tolerant 
of  a diversity  of  gifts  and  ways  of  doing  things. 

As  we  hold  each  other,  through  good  times  and 
bad,  a trust  level  is  established  that  provides  se- 
curity and  a home  base  from  which  one  is  given 
the  courage  to  venture  out  into  the  world,  as- 
sured of  a safe  haven  to  which  to  return. 

Some  church  members  fail  to  thrive  because 
no  bonding  has  occurred  with  others  in  the 
church.  Thus  instead  of  a feeling  of  belonging 
there  is  a feeling  of  being  left  out.  These  per- 
sons when  talking  about  the  church  use  the 
word  “they”  instead  of  “we.” 

Failure  to  thrive  can  also  occur  in  times  of 
hurt  such  as  when  one  has  experienced  a put- 
down — or  a series  of  them.  This  is  the  opposite 
of  affirmation  which  builds  up  the  other  and  self- 
esteem suffers.  There  is  a withering  of  one’s 
soul  that  is  exactly  what  failure  to  thrive  repre- 
sents. 

Failure  to  thrive  may  also  occur  in  times  of  se- 
vere emotional  crisis  such  as  in  mental  illness, 
death,  or  divorce.  These  times  of  hurt  and  confu- 
sion require  a special  response  from  the  congre- 
gation. During  these  times  a special  care  team 
should  be  selected  to  care  for  this  person.  This 
care  team  will  make  it  high  priority  to  provide 
the  holding  necessary  in  these  situations  to  once 
again  secure  the  bond  to  the  church  family  and 
restore  a safe  and  secure  haven  where  that  per- 
son can  be  assured  of  comfort  and  love. 

Security  and  self-esteem.  So  as  we  think  of 
welcoming  new  members  or  relating  to  each 
other,  let’s  remember  the  mother  who  nourishes 
her  child,  providing  the  nutrition  for  body  and 
soul  so  necessary  for  full  development.  And  let’s 
remember  that  the  mother  also  holds  her  child, 
thus  providing  the  security  and  self-esteem  that 
allows  the  child  to  venture  out  into  the  world 
with  confidence.  As  we  fill  that  role  with  each 
other,  there  will  be  a bonding  in  our  church  fam- 
ily that  will  create  the  climate  for  thriving  mem- 
bers. ^ 
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FINDINGS  FROM  THE  CHURCH  MEMBER  SURVEY  (2) 


The  politics  of  Mennonites 


by  Leland  Harder 

.^^.LL  FIVE  OF  THE  Mennonite-related  denomina- 
tions participating  in  the  1972  and  1989  Church 
Member  Profile  research  projects  have  histories 
reflecting  guarded  views  of  the  Christian’s  role 
in  government.  Without  exception,  although  to 
varying  degrees,  their  early  position  statements 
reiterated  the  church-state  dualism  of  the  Ana- 
baptist political  ethic:  The  state,  ordained  of 


Mennonites  are  moving  away 
from  a position  of  very  limited 
political  participation  to  one  of 
a freer  participation. 


God  according  to  Romans  13,  cannot  operate  on 
the  nonresistant  principles  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 
Therefore,  nonresistant  Christians  cannot  per- 
form any  role  in  government  that  would  violate 
the  principle  of  love  taught  by  Christ  and  apos- 
tles. 

This  background  information  notwithstanding, 
members  of  the  five  groups,  both  in  principle 
and  in  behavior,  have  been  moving  away  from  a 
position  of  very  limited  or  no  political  participa- 
tion to  one  of  a freer,  but  selective,  if  not  uncriti- 
cal, participation  in  the  political  process. 

The  main  argument  in  support  of  this  shift  is 
that  nonparticipation  abandons  political  rule  to 
less  principled  citizens  and  is  irresponsible,  plus 
it  opens  up  possibilities  of  helping  to  create  a 
more  just  and  equitable  social  and  economic 
order.  The  changing  attitude  affirms  the  more  ac- 
tive political  involvement  while  also  reaffirming 
the  need  to  keep  alert  to  the  strategic  points  of 
withdrawal  when  a faithful  dissent  needs  to  be 
expressed.  This  is  the  attitude  of  selective  in- 
volvement that  tries  always  to  avoid  any  compro- 
mise of  one’s  faith  or  restriction  of  one’s 
Christian  witness. 

There  are  several  crucial  arguments  for  the  po- 
sition of  selective  participation.  One  is  that  the 
gospel  is  essentially  transformational  of  all  of 
life,  and  that  radical  Christian  discipleship  al- 
ways requires  a dissenting  witness  at  many 
points  in  the  political  process.  The  other  is  that 
this  process  is  so  complex  that  participation 
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without  constant  ethical  vigilance  has  a way  of 
clouding  our  vision  of  what’s  right  and  wrong 
from  a higher  biblical,  Christian  perspective. 

Sixteen  years  is  a short  lapse  of  time,  and  the 
shifts  in  Mennonite  political  views  and  behavior 
are  therefore  all  the  more  remarkable.  Following 
are  survey  comparisons. 

Church-state  relationships. 

• “It  is  not  the  business  of  the  church  to  try 
to  influence  the  actions  of  the  government  in  re- 
gard to  such  issues  as  war  and  peace,  race  rela- 
tions, poverty,  etc.” 


1972 

1989 

agree 

25% 

17% 

uncertain 

20% 

14% 

disagree 

56% 

70% 

• “Seeking  to  improve  the  moral  achieve- 
ments of  secular  society  is  not  the  central  mis- 
sion of  the  church.” 


agree 

62% 

58% 

uncertain 

21% 

19% 

disagree 

18% 

23% 

With  slightly  different  nuances,  the  answers  to 
both  questions  reveal  a diminishing  of  the  older 
anti-political  stance.  Fully  70  percent  of  our  1989 
respondents  disagree  with  the  dualist  attitude  of 
the  first  statement  compared  to  only  56  percent 
in  1972.  Indeed,  23  percent  instead  of  the  earlier 
18  percent  now  believe  that  the  improvement  is 
the  central  mission  of  the  church. 

Political  participation.  A similar  trend  is  in- 
dicated by  the  responses  to  the  next  statements 
probing  political  attitudes  and  participation: 

• “Members  of  our  denomination  should  vote 
in  public  elections  for  state,  provincial,  and  na- 
tional offices.” 


1972 

1989 

agree 

16% 

84% 

uncertain 

15% 

10% 

disagree 

9% 

6% 

• “Members  of  our  denomination  should 

not 

hold  any  local,  state,  provincial, 
ernment  office.” 

or  national 

gov- 

agree 

13% 

8% 

uncertain 

22% 

14% 

disagree 

64% 

78% 
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• “Church  members  should  witness  directly  to 
the  state  (nation)  by  writing  to  legislators,  testify- 
ing before  legislative  committees,  etc.” 


agree 

61% 

76% 

uncertain 

30% 

19% 

disagree 

9% 

6% 

• “In  how  many  of  the  elections  in  recent 
years  have  you  voted?” 

none 

39% 

19% 

some 

15% 

16% 

most  or  all 

46% 

65% 

• “Have  you  ever  held  an  elective  or  appoint- 
ive office  in  local,  state,  provincial,  city,  or  na- 
tional government?” 

yes  3%  4% 

no  97%  96% 

These  are  significant  shifts:  from  76  to  84  per- 

cent of  church  members  who  believe  that  they 
should  exercise  their  voting  franchise  as  citizens, 
and  from  46  to  65  percent  of  those  who  do  so 
most  if  not  all  of  the  time.  Moreover,  although 
there  has  been  no  significant  change  in  the  per- 
centage of  members  who  have  actually  held  pub- 
lic office,  78  percent  instead  of  the  earlier  64 
percent  now  disagree  that  members  should  re- 
fuse to  do  so.  A similar  76  percent  (up  from 
61%)  now  believe  that  members  should  communi- 
cate their  Christian  concerns  directly  to  their 
governmental  officials. 

Political  party  preferences.  In  Canada  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  the  voting  decisions 
of  Mennonites  are  made  with  regard  to  political 
parties  that  seek  to  win  control  of  the  govern- 
ment in  popular  elections.  Although  there  are 
often  smaller  parties  or  factions  within  the  same 
party  trying  to  gain  a foothold,  both  countries 
have  mainly  a two-party  system.  One  of  the 
main  parties  generally  represents  a somewhat 
more  conservative  and  the  other  a more  liberal 
point  of  view. 

Historically  in  Canada,  the  Conservative  Party 
has  stood  for  a strong  central  government  and 
the  protective  tariff,  while  the  Liberal  Party  has 
supported  lower  tariffs  and  the  rights  of  the 
provinces,  including  the  French  Canadians  in 
Quebec.  The  Social  Credit  Party,  powerful  in 
British  Columbia,  rose  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion; and  on  the  assumption  that  its  main  cause 


was  a depressed  purchasing  power,  it  promoted 
ways  to  increase  that  power  among  the  people. 
The  New  Democratic  Party  started  in  Saskatche- 
wan under  the  leadership  of  a Baptist  minister 
with  a religious  social  consciousness  and  merged 
in  1961  with  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth 
Federation  with  more  radical  reform  principles 
of  democratic  socialism.  Although  French-speak- 
ing Quebec  has  generally  supported  the  Liberal 
Party  since  its  own  Wilfrid  Lauerier  became 


The  party  of  choice  for 
Mennonites  in  both  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  is  the  more 
conservative  one. 


prime  minister  of  Canada  in  1896,  several  sepa- 
ratist parties  have  attempted  to  gain  power  on 
platforms  of  French-Canadian  nationalism. 

In  the  United  States  also,  the  two-party  sys- 
tem emerged  despite  the  hope  of  the  founding 
fathers  that  the  new  government  could  operate 
without  political  parties.  Although  no  provision 
for  parties  was  written  into  the  Constitution, 
they  quickly  became  the  means  by  which  politi- 
cal power  was  brokered.  The  Democratic  Party 
dominated  the  government  from  1801  to  1861  on 
the  principles  of  states’  rights  and  the  strict  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution — basically  con- 
servative principles.  The  new  Republican  Party 
won  its  first  national  election  in  1860  under  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Except  for  the  terms  of  Cleveland 
and  Wilson,  the  Republicans  held  the  presi- 
dency from  1861  to  1933.  The  roles  got  strangely 
reversed  during  this  period  as  the  Democrats  be- 
came increasingly  the  party  of  criticism  and  pro- 
test, standing  for  lower  tariffs  and  economic 
reforms,  especially  during  the  corrupt  administra- 
tions of  Grant  and  Harding  and  the  economic 
collapse  during  Hoover’s  term.  A new  more  so- 
cially liberal  Democratic  Party  emerged  during 
Franklin  Roosevelt’s  four  terms  (1933-45),  and  in 
principle  it  has  been  the  party  of  socioeconomic 
reform  since  then,  symbolized  best  today  per- 
haps by  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Kennedys. 

With  the  foregoing  history  in  mind,  we  asked 
our  respondents,  “With  which  one  of  the  follow- 
ing political  positions  do  you  tend  to  be  most  in 
sympathy  or  agreement?”  Following  is  the  tabula- 
tion of  their  replies: 
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anada 

1972 

1989 

Separatist 

0% 

2% 

Conservative 

31% 

47% 

Social  Credit 

15% 

6% 

Liberal 

25% 

19% 

New  Democrat 

6% 

12% 

none  of  the  above 

23% 

14% 

United  States 


Conservative  Republican 

35% 

46% 

Liberal  Republican 

9% 

8% 

Conservative  Democrat 

5% 

10% 

Liberal  Democrat 

6% 

9% 

Independent,  other  party 

9% 

3% 

none  of  the  above 

35% 

23% 

Starting  with  the  bottom  row  in  each  list,  we 
note,  first,  that  in  both  countries  our  church 
members  are  more  ready  in  1989  than  in  1972  to 
take  a political  position.  Our  second  observation 
is  that  not  only  was  the  party  of  choice  in  both 
countries  the  more  conservative  one  but  also 


Some  84  percent  of  Mennonites 
believe  they  should  vote; 

4 percent  have  held  political 
office. 


Mennonite  identification  with  those  parties 
gained  ground  from  31%  to  47%  with  the  Conser- 
vatives in  Canada  and  from  44%  to  54%  with  the 
Republicans  in  the  United  States.  In  Canada 
this  shift  to  the  Conservative  Party  results  in 
slight  declines  in  preferences  for  the  Liberal  and 
Social  Credit  parties;  but  this  shift  notwithstand- 
ing, the  third  interesting  development  to  note  is 
that  as  more  of  our  church  members  were  willing 
to  identify  themselves  with  some  political  posi- 
tion, both  the  New  Democratic  Party  in  Canada 
and  especially  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
United  States  gained  some  adherence,  the  latter 
from  11%  to  19%. 

There  are,  however,  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  five  denominations  on  these  issues,  es- 
pecially in  the  United  States,  where  party 
identification  of  members  breaks  down  as  fol- 
lows: 


Mennonite  Church 
General  Conference 
Mennonite  Brethren 
Brethren  in  Christ 
Evangelical  Mennonite 


Rep. 

Dem. 

Other 

None 

47% 

20% 

4% 

29% 

50% 

27% 

5% 

18% 

78% 

12% 

0% 

10% 

71% 

10% 

3% 

16% 

79% 

8% 

1% 

12% 

Political  discernment.  Do  Mennonite  voters 
really  discern  the  issues  in  the  light  of  Christian 
ethical  principles  when  they  go  into  the  voting 


booths?  I will  not  attempt  a convincing  answer 
to  that  question,  except  to  introduce  one  more 
set  of  questions  followed  by  some  value  judg- 
ments based  on  some  principles  of  Christian  po- 
litical discernment. 

The  political  involvement  of  church  members 
can  be  corporate  as  well  as  individual.  In  his 
Herald  Press  publication,  Making  Political  Deci- 
sions: A Christian  Perspective,  Mennonite 
Brethren  political  scientist  John  H.  Redekop 


Interior  decorating: 

late  20th-century  Anabaptist 

This  wooden  kitchen  floor 

scarred,  hand-hewn  planks  of  this  table 

and  the  age-tested  uncertainty 

of  these  creaking  chairs— 

even  the  open,  cold,  draftiness 

of  this  room 

transcend  time,  place,  and  mind 

To  what  must  have  been 

a similar  table 

and  a similar  chill  in  the  air 

as  baptisms,  taxes,  and  peasant  revolts 

led  similar  people  to 

transcend  time,  place,  and  mind 

By  making  choices 

that  taught  them 

the  true  meaning  of  baptism— 

by  water  and  by  fire; 

But  they  never  got  the  chance 
to  speak  in  tongues 
because  their  tongues  were  discarded 
at  the  prison  gates 

And  I think  a thought  that  must 
transcend  time,  place,  and  mind 

If  the  door  bursts  open  tonight 
and  I’m  pulled  from  my  bed; 

Will  I join  the  others 

who  have  gathered  at  this  table? 

—Keith  Lehman 
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specified  the  corporate  context  for  discernment 
as  follows:  “A  group  response  could  involve  an 
entire  denomination,  an  association  of  denomina- 
tions ...  a group  of  churches  in  one  area  . . . part 
of  a congregation,  parts  of  several  congregations, 
or  an  entire  congregation”  (p.  25).  To  gauge  atti- 
tudes about  the  role  of  the  church  in  the  politi- 
cal process,  we  asked  our  church  members  the 
following  four  questions  about  the  appropriate 
function  of  the  congregation: 

“Yes”  replies:  Do  you  feel  it  is 


proper  for  your  congregation  . . . 

1972 

1989 

— to  encourage  its  members 
to  study  political  issues  and 
candidates? 

68% 

79% 

— to  encourage  its  members 
to  engage  in  political  action? 

32% 

55% 

— to  endorse  particular 
candidates  to  office? 

25% 

39% 

— to  encourage  the  minister 
to  discuss  political  issues 
from  the  pulpit? 

16% 

28% 

Again  we  observe  a significant  shift  in  support 
for  a greater  congregational  initiative  to  facilitate 
the  political  discernment  of  its  members.  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  “encourage”  these  actions  and  an- 
other to  know  how  to  go  about  it.  It  is  probably 


true  to  say  that  there  is  considerable  skepticism 
about  the  competencies  of  congregations  for 
resourcing  and  equipping  their  members  for 
their  political  roles  in  society  even  when  there  is 
a greater  will  to  do  it.  How  can  Jesus  Christ  be 
Lord  of  our  politics?  Is  it  really  possible  to  dis- 
cern every  political  issue  in  the  light  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  teachings  of  Jesus? 

Although  the  church’s  discernment  process  is 
complex  at  best,  Jesus’  promise  to  send  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  help  us  sort  through  these  diffi- 
cult issues  and  to  make  political  choices  is  a cen- 
tral New  Testament  teaching.  As  Christians 
trying  to  make  political  decisions,  we  are  inter- 
dependent with  each  other  in  the  church  and 
with  knowledgeable  and  concerned  people  and 
groups  in  the  larger  community.  We  can  trust 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  us  in  our  involvements 
at  each  level:  by  using  reliable  guides  to  the  po- 
litical views  and  voting  records  of  candidates,  by 
paying  attention  to  their  public  statements,  by 
making  personal  contacts  and  asking  pertinent 
questions,  by  commissioning  fact-finding  commit- 
tees in  our  church  to  give  us  guidance  on  the  is- 
sues of  the  election,  and  by  active  participation 
in  political  discernment  groups  in  church  and 
community. 

In  truth,  our  political  involvement  is  one  of  the 
crucial  ways  by  which  we  bear  witness  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  indeed!  ^ 


Authentic  education  is  about  choices 


tudents  are  persons  in  transition  from  adolescence 
to  adulthood-to  a time  when  they  take  full  responsibility 
for  making  their  own  choices.  Understandably,  this  is  also 
a time  that  creates  feelings  of  vulnerability.  The  challenge 
for  a college  such  as  Hesston  is  to  provide  a setting  where 
this  transition  can  develop  with  support  and  security. 

I believe  that  higher  education  within  the  Anabaptist- 
believer’s  church  tradition  must  be  an  invitation  to  choose 
faith  in  Christ.  The  choice  to  believe  and  obey  authenti- 
cates faith. 

These  choices,  made  in  the  context  of  the  faith  com- 
munity, bind  us  all-students,  college,  parents  and  church- 
together  in  the  common  purpose  of  building  God’s 
kingdom.” 


Jim  Mimnger , Academic  Dean 
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MCC  to  help  Soviet  Mennonite 
build  churches  in  Germany 


The  Executive  Committee  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  meeting  recently  in 
Akron,  Pa.,  agreed  to  take  the  lead  in 
establishing  a $1.2  million  loan  fund  for 
church  building  in  Germany.  The  money 
will  go  toward  building  and  renovating 
Mennonite  “Umsiedler”  church  buildings 
there.  (Umsiedler  are  recently  arrived  Ger- 
man-descent emigrants  from  the  Soviet 
Union.) 

This  year  98,000  Umsiedler  have  come 
to  Germany,  reported  Siegfried  Bartel  of 
Agassiz,  B.C.,  who  brought  the  proposal  to 
the  committee.  In  1989  and  1988  some 
145,000  Umsiedler  arrived.  Between  10  and 
12  percent  of  that  number  are  of  Menno- 
nite background.  “It  is  one  of  the  biggest 
relocations  of  Mennonite  families  on  re- 
cord,” Bartel  noted.  “Within  a year,  more 
Mennonites  will  live  in  Germany  than  in 
Canada.” 

Bartel  and  former  MCC  administrator 
Edgar  Stoesz  visited  Germany  earlier  this 
year  at  the  request  of  MCC.  While  there, 
they  received  requests  for  church-building 
funds  from  23  congregations. 

MCC  will  contribute  $400,000  to  the  fund 
and  ask  other  North  American  and  Euro- 
pean agencies,  denominations,  and  individ- 
uals to  contribute  the  remaining  $800,000. 
The  fund  will  be  administered  by  MCC, 


International  Mennonite  Organization,  and 
Mennonitische  Umsiedlerbetreuung.  The 
latter  two  agencies  are  longtime  partners 
of  MCC  in  Europe.  Contributions  to  the 
fund  can  be  sent  to  MCC. 

The  decision  came  after  a long,  some- 
times heated,  discussion.  Some  staff  mem- 
bers were  uncomfortable  with  the  decision 
because  MCC  has  in  the  past  said  “no”  to 
similar  requests  from  churches  in  Africa, 
Latin  America,  Asia,  and  North  America. 
The  Executive  Committee  agreed  that 
church  construction  has  not  been  a priority 
for  MCC.  They  also  decided  that  this 
recent  movement  of  Mennonites  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union  into  Germany  represents  a 
“unique  moment”  in  history. 

In  another  action,  the  committee  voted 
to  purchase  and  ship  5,000  children’s  Bi- 
bles in  the  Armenian  language  and  3,000 
New  Testaments  in  the  Russian  language 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

MCC  controller  Ken  Langeman  reported 
that  contributions  from  U.S.  sources  are 
8.6  percent  below  budget,  a shortfall  of 
$510,000.  Canadian  contributions  to  MCC 
are  approximately  as  budgeted.  Personnel 
services  director  Bill  Loewen  said  applica- 
tions are  “strong,”  but  that  MCC  urgently 
needs  agriculturists,  volunteers  to  serve  in 
Canada,  and  physicians  ready  to  serve  in 


Russian  radio  broadcasts 
now  offer  Mennonite 
Faith  Series  booklets 

One  of  the  Mennonite  radio  programs 
beamed  into  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  will  begin  offering  J.  C.  Wenger’s 
Mennonite  Faith  Series  booklet,  The  Way 
to  a New  Life,  in  August. 

The  New  Way  radio  programs  are  based 
on  the  Mennonite  Faith  Series  booklets 
and  were  begun  in  1987  by  Soviet  emigrant 
Vassil  Magal.  Relating  basic  Anabaptist 
understandings  on  Christianity  and  life, 
the  booklets  were  developed  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  to  be  used  and  trans- 
lated internationally.  MBM  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  now  are  cooperatively 
printing  four  of  the  titles,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Russian  language,  to  be  offered  on 
the  radio  programs  and  distributed  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Magal  has  been  overwhelmed  with  lis- 
tener response  to  the  New  Way  and  Voice 
of  a Friend  radio  programs  since  per- 
estroika reforms  began  easing  restrictions 


on  Soviet  citizens.  Magal  is  the  speaker  on 
the  programs  produced  by  MBM  Media 
Ministries. 

In  1987,  Magal  received  only  15  letters, 
but  last  year  almost  600  letters  poured  into 
his  office.  And  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year,  over  350  arrived.  Most 
of  the  letters  contained  requests  for  books, 
Bibles,  and  other  Christian  literature. 

Kansas  town  celebrates 
40th  anniversary  of 
MBM-related  hospital 

The  small  south-central  Kansas  town  of 
Greensburg  recently  celebrated  its  small 
hospital’s  40th  anniversary  of  providing 
health  care  to  the  citizens  of  Kiowa 
County. 

The  hospital  opened  in  1950  with  20 
beds.  Although  built  and  owned  by  the  city 
and  county,  it  was  managed  from  the  be- 
ginning under  contract  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  That  arrangement  con- 
tinues. Don  Klassen  serves  as  only  the 


immigrants 


isolated  locations. 

The  Executive  Committee  approved  a 
recommendation  from  the  Selfhelp  Crafts 
Reference  Council  on  the  use  of  operating 
surpluses  generated  by  Selfhelp  Crafts. 
Selfhelp,  a job-creation  program  of  MCC, 
has  generated  about  $400,000  worth  of 
surplus  funds  in  the  past  few  years  that  it 
wants  to  use  to  create  jobs  overseas. 

The  funds  will  be  used  to  place  North 
American  workers  overseas  in  job-creation 
assignments,  to  train  and  provide  exchange 
visits  for  craft  producers,  and  support 
current  job-creation  activities  overseas.  A 
quarter  of  the  funds  will  be  set  aside  for 
future  job-creation  projects. 

On  a related  matter,  the  committee  ap- 
proved a recommendation  that  MCC  rent 
15,000  square  feet  of  additional  warehouse 
space  for  Selfhelp  for  two  years  and  that 
MCC  rent  and  renovate  3,500  square  feet 
of  additional  office  space.  In  1987  MCC 
purchased  and  renovated  a local  factory 
for  its  growing  Selfhelp  program.  At  that 
time,  Selfhelp  agreed  to  share  that  office 
space  with  other  programs.  But  Selfhelp 
has  grown  so  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years 
that  it  needs  more  space  than  is  available 
in  the  renovated  factory. 

— Charmayne  Denlinger  for  MCC 


sixth  administrator  in  the  hospital’s  his- 
tory. Two  physicians,  J.  R.  Bradley  and  M. 
H.  Waldorf,  have  provided  medical  ser- 
vices from  the  beginning,  but  are  now 
anticipating  retirement.  A young  physician, 
W.  E.  Cantata,  joined  them  several  years 
ago  and  is  looking  for  a partner.  With 
several  phases  of  renovation  and  improve- 
ments over  the  years,  the  hospital  cur- 
rently has  38  beds. 

The  celebration  included  an  open  house 
at  the  hospital,  a catered  meal  at  Greens- 
burg Mennonite  Church,  a time  of  remi- 
niscing following  the  meal,  and  a worship 
service  the  following  morning.  A unique 
feature  was  the  presence  of  four  of  the  five 
former  administrators — Wesley  Jantz  (just 
retired  as  chaplain  of  Schowalter  Villa  in 
Hesston,  Kan.),  Samuel  Janzen  (retired 
pastor  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.),  Marie  Naf- 
fziger  (now  retired  and  living  in  Crystal 
Springs,  Kan.),  and  Jerry  Unruh  (currently 
administrator  of  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Aged  in  Moundridge,  Kan.).  Ken  Schmidt, 
a former  MBM  health-and-welfare  admin- 
istrator and  a native  of  Greensburg, 
brought  greetings  from  MBM. 
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MBM  workers  help 
start  health  centers 
in  Benin 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  in 
Benin  have  helped  a group  of  churches  in 
that  West  African  country  establish  its  first 
two  health  centers  in  recent  months.  They 
are  Daniel  and  Marianne  Goldschmidt- 
Nussbaumer,  who  serve  with  the  Health 
Commission  of  the  Interconfessional  Prot- 
estant Council  of  Benin.  The  council  rep- 
resents more  than  30  church  groups,  many 
of  them  founded  by  African  Christians. 

Goldschmidt-Nussbaumers  report  the 
Health  Commission  opened  its  first  health 
center  in  Gbeko  last  December,  complete 
with  personnel,  medications,  and  immuni- 
zations. The  other  health  center  opened  in 
February  in  Cotonou. 

Gbeko,  located  northeast  of  Cotonou,  is 
a remote  and  underprivileged  village  of 
10,000  people.  MBM  workers  helped  the 
Health  Commission  begin  a grassroots 
health  program  involving  measles  immuni- 
zations in  that  community  in  1988.  The 
health  center  resulted  from  work  by  the 
Health  Commission,  the  Christian  commu- 
nity in  Gbeko,  and  MBM  workers,  in  coop- 
eration with  government  health  authori- 
ties. 

Daniel  said  the  entire  enterprise  was  a 
spiritual  struggle,  “fought  with  prayers  and 
fasting,  especially  by  the  tiny  and  humble 
Messianic  Church  (six  congregations  in  all) 
and  Pastor  Akoyio,  the  initiator  of  the 
center.  “Pastor  Akoyi  is  a permanent  won- 
der to  us,”  Daniel  commented.  “He  coor- 
dinates the  center,  organizing  fasting  and 
prayer  sessions,  purchasing  materials,  pay- 
ing workers,  and  managing  the  project.” 

Goldschmidt-Nussbaumers  said  the 
health  center  was  “unthinkable  a year 
ago.”  Its  establishment  is  also  critical, 


given  the  present  political  and  economic 
crisis  in  Benin.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  the  crisis  is  strikes  in  government  health 
institutions,  mainly  due  to  unpaid  salaries. 
If  persons  can  find  a health  facility  open, 
be  it  public  or  private,  it  may  cost  at  least 
one  to  two  months’  salary  for  an  ailment 
curable  within  a week. 

The  sorely  needed  health  center  in 
Cotonou  is  a 24-hour  clinic  and  pharmacy 
located  in  a renovated  house  in  an  econom- 
ically poor  area  of  the  capital.  The  upstairs 
can  house  up  to  eight  patients.  During  the 
first  week  of  operation,  clinic  staff  saw 
25-30  patients  a day. 

All  clinic  workers  were  recommended 
and  confirmed  by  their  church  as  being 
trained  medical  workers  committed  to 
Christ  and  the  church.  Staff  members 
agreed  to  work  the  first  three  months  at  80 
percent  of  salary  to  help  the  clinic  get 
started. 

Daniel,  a medical  doctor,  is  supervisor  of 
the  clinics  in  Cotonou  and  Gbeko;  Mari- 
anne helps  with  midwifery  tasks  and 
teaches  health  classes. 

The  MBM  workers  also  serve  with  the 
Health  Commission  in  programs  of  preven- 
tive medicine.  These  activities  also  greatly 
enhance  the  ministry  and  outreach  of  local 
churches. 

In  addition,  Goldschmidt-Nussbaumers, 
with  approval  of  the  Health  Commission, 
are  assisting  the  community  of  Dekin  in  an 
effort  to  gather  money  and  allow  a foreign 
development  agency  to  drill  wells  and  set 
up  a network  of  water  pipes  and  solar 
pumps.  Other  involvements  include  help- 
ing conduct  a series  of  20  conferences  to 
enhance  Christians’  awareness  of  sexuality 
issues  raised  by  the  current  AIDS  epi- 
demic, leading  natural  family  planning  ses- 
sions, and  helping  Christians  in  the 
Cotonou  suburb  of  Agla  tackle  problems 
of  food  and  unemployment. 


Mike  Garde 

BACK  TO  IRELAND 

Garde  helps  people 
from  alcoholic  families 

Difficult  experiences  in  the  past  are 
helping  a Mennonite  worker  in  Ireland 
minister  to  people  today.  Mike  Garde, 
appointed  jointly  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, has  spent  much  of  his  most  recent 
term  working  with  adults  who  had  alcoholic 
parents.  He  returned  to  Ireland  recently 
after  a three-month  North  American  as- 
signment. 

The  new  outreach  during  the  past  five 
years  came  after  he  began  coming  to  terms 
with  problems  he  was  encountering  as  a 
result  of  having  an  alcoholic  father.  In  1987, 
Garde  helped  establish  the  first  Adult 
Children  of  Alcoholics  group  in  Dublin.  He 
described  it  as  the  latest  in  the  12-step 
groups,  such  as  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 
Another  19  such  groups  have  started  in 
both  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Garde  is  part  of  Dublin  Mennonite  Com- 
munity, which  includes  six  other  MBM/ 
MCC  workers.  The  congregation  has  had 
its  ups  and  downs  since  it  began  in  1982. 
Presently,  attendance  ranges  from  15  to  30. 
Garde  expects  to  be  more  involved  in 
congregational  ministries  during  his  next 
term. 

Ireland  is  a difficult  mission  field,  ac- 
cording to  Garde.  “As  people  see  the  on- 
going conflict  between  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  they  don’t  look  for  an- 
other religious  alternative,  such  as  the 
Mennonite/Anabaptist  way  of  peace  and 
reconciliation,”  he  said.  “Most  of  the  peo- 
ple we  relate  to  have  rejected  Christianity, 
or  have  been  attracted  to  the  New  Age 
movement.”  So,  he  explained,  mission  in 
Ireland  is  a long-term  proposition  focused 
on  developing  quality  relationships. 

Garde  married  Meriel  Reeves  last  De- 
cember. A native  of  Ireland,  she  was  first 
introduced  to  Mennonites  while  serving  as 
an  Anglican  missionary  in  Sudan.  She  and 
Garde  first  met  at  a Mennonite-led  semi- 
nar on  justice  in  Dublin  in  1988. 

Garde,  also  a native  of  Ireland,  first 
encountered  Mennonites  in  England  in 
1972.  He  eventually  joined  London  Men- 
nonite Fellowship,  which  commissioned 
him  in  1978  for  ministry  in  his  home  coun- 
try. 


MBM  workers  Daniel  and  Marianne  Goldschmidt-Nussbaumer  at  the  new  health  center  in 
Benin. 
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Rich-richer,  Poor-poorer 

This  is  the  eighth  consecutive  year  of 
economic  growth  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  longest  peacetime  expansion  in 
American  history,  and  most  economic  fore- 
casts do  not  predict  a recession  this  year 
and  probably  not  next  year.  More  than  20 
million  new  jobs  have  been  created  in  the 
U.S.  since  1982. 

Dampening  the  euphoria  of  this  unpar- 
alleled record  is  the  stark  fact  that  with 
this  growth  we  have  created  an  economy 
in  which  the  rich  have  become  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer.  The  Brookings  Institution 
has  calculated  that  the  share  of  national 
income  going  to  the  wealthiest  one  percent 
of  the  population  increased  from  8 percent 
in  1981  to  15  percent  in  1986.  The  share 
going  to  the  poorest  20  percent  decreased 
proportionately.  More  recent  studies  have 
shown  that  this  concentration  of  wealth  at 
the  top  continued  in  1987-89  despite  the 
sharp  stock  market  crash  in  October  1987. 
Between  1981  and  1989  the  net  worth  of 
the  Forbes  400  richest  Americans  nearly 
tripled.  Millionaires  were  common  by  1989; 
there  were  1.5  million  of  them.  Now  we 
have  started  to  count  our  billionaires. 

A growing  portion  of  American  people 
did  not  participate  in  the  expanding  bo- 
nanza of  the  rich.  Over  33  million  persons 
live  below  what  our  government  defines  as 
official  poverty  ($10,600  for  a family  of 
four).  The  remarkable  prosperity  of  the 
wealthy  did  not  “trickle  down”  to  the 
destitute.  Minorities  and  single  women 
suffered  the  most.  Whereas  12  percent  of 
all  white  persons  are  officially  poor,  28 
percent  of  Hispanics  and  35  percent  of 
blacks  are  poor.  A woman  who  heads  a 
household  has  a one-in-three  chance  of 
being  poor;  if  she  is  black  the  chance  is  one 
in  two. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  above  facts  is 
that  government  policy  has  emphasized 
the  production  rather  than  the  equitable 
distribution  of  goods.  It  cared  less  whether 
or  not  the  goods  produced  were  important 
for  human  welfare  and  apparently  still  less 
on  who  were  the  consumers  of  the  amazing 
total  product.  Some  $20  billion  spent  for 
40  military  airplanes  counted  as  much  in 
gross  national  product  as  $5,000  worth  of 
food  stamps,  Medicaid,  and  welfare  pay- 
ments for  each  of  4 million  poor  families. 

While  government  spending  policy  was 
emphasizing  economy  by  cutting  to  the 
bone  assistance  to  the  poor,  it  was  profli- 
gate in  spending  for  military  and  other 
programs.  The  military  budget  was  in- 
creased from  $157  billion  in  1981  to  $304 
billion  in  1989.  Wealthy  defense  contrac- 
tors and  the  highly  paid  scientists  who 
worked  for  them  were  the  main  beneficiar- 
ies of  this  expenditure. 


The  agriculture  budget  increased  from 
$11  billion  in  1981  to  $31  billion  in  1986.  If 
agricultural  subsidies  had  been  given  pri- 
marily to  poor  farmers  facing  bankruptcy, 
generous  subsidies  would  have  been  justi- 
fied. But  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pointed 
out  that  nearly  $2  billion  had  been  paid  to 
a dwindling  number  of  large  sheepherders 
“primarily  to  insure  the  military  a ready 
supply  of  wool  in  case  of  war.”  Further- 
more, all  “farm  aid  is  distributed  not  ac- 
cording to  farmers’  need,  but  according  to 
farmers’  output.”  Therefore  it  did  not 
“achieve  its  stated  purpose  of  preserving 
the  small  family  farm.  ...  In  1988,  the 
largest  farmers  each  received  1000  times 
as  much  from  the  federal  government  as 
the  smallest  farmers.” 

Tax  policy  likewise  favored  the  rich  and 
added  burdens  to  the  poor.  In  seven  years 
the  government  reduced  the  top  marginal 
rate  of  income  taxation  from  70  percent  to 
28  percent.  This  meant  that  the  very 
wealthy  were  being  taxed  less  heavily.  At 


A word  of  hope.  A Mennonite 
teacher  at  Good  News  Training  Insti- 
tute in  Accra,  Ghana,  urged  Ghana- 
ians not  to  lose  hope  in  the  face  of 
harsh  economic  difficulties.  Philip 
Bender,  preaching  the  sermon  at  a re- 
cent fund-raising  harvest  of  a Presby- 
terian church  outside  the  capital  city, 
told  Ghanaians  not  to  be  faithless  but 
trust  God  to  rescue  them  from  their 
hardship.  Bender,  a worker  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  referred  to 
the  recent  austerity  budget  of  the 
Ghanaian  government  which  has  af- 
fected the  lifestyle  of  every  Ghana- 
ian. “God  knows  the  problems  of 
Ghana,  and  if  Ghanaians  will  go  down 
on  their  knees  he  will  hear  their 
cries,”  he  said.  “He  is  the  same  God 
who  rescued  the  Israelites  from  the 
bondage  of  Pharoah,  and  he  will  do  it 
today  provided  you  will  worship  him 
in  truth  and  in  faith.” — G.B.K.  Owusu 


the  same  time  the  Social  Security  tax  rates 
were  increased  from  6.7  percent  in  1983  to 
7.7  percent  in  1990.  These  taxes  are  paid 
on  every  dollar  earned  by  even  very  poor 
wage  earners. 

These  sweeping  changes  in  spending  and 
tax  policies  were  justified  as  follows:  (1)  a 
powerful  military  establishment  was  need- 
ed to  meet  the  “threat  of  world  commu- 
nism”; (2)  nonmilitary  spending  was  re- 
duced in  the  interest  of  “economy”;  (3) 
lower  taxes  for  the  rich  would  make  money 
available  for  business  investment  and  this 
would  provide  new  jobs  so  the  poor  would 
have  employment  and  American  industry 
would  become  more  competitive. 

However,  the  rich  spent  rather  than 
saved  their  extra  income.  The  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  studies  of  national  in- 
come reveal  that  personal  saving  as  a 
percent  of  GNP  fell  from  6 percent  in  the 
decade  of  the  ’70s  to  3 percent  in  1985-88. 
Although  all  income  groups  increased  their 
consumption  rather  than  their  saving,  one 
careful  study  concluded  that  “it  was  mainly 
the  wealthiest  households  that  were  “over- 
consuming” in  the  mid-1980s.”  Because 
savings  declined,  business  investment  was 
inadequate  to  achieve  the  desired  im- 
provement in  the  American  competitive 
position  in  the  world  market.  Unemploy- 
ment remained  at  nearly  6 percent — and 
the  burden  of  unemployment  rested  on  the 
poor. 

One  of  the  ways  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration hoped  to  reduce  government  ex- 
penditures was  to  save  money  on  govern- 
ment regulation.  This  would  make  good  his 
pledge  that  “this  is  the  administration  of 
deregulation.”  Although  bank  deregulation 
had  begun  in  1980  under  Carter,  it  reached 
catastrophic  proportions  under  Reagan. 
Despite  Reagan’s  fulminations  against 
“waste,  fraud,  and  abuse”  as  he  assumed 
office  in  1981,  by  1989  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  director  William  Sessions 
told  Congress  there  was  a “truly  national 
crisis”  of  fraud  and  criminal  activity  in  U.S. 
financial  institutions.  By  1990,  some  530 
failed  institutions  were  under  FBI  investi- 
gation. In  addition  over  3,000  fraud  and 
embezzlement  cases  are  now  pending  in- 
volving 2,278  banks,  654  savings  and  loans, 
and  95  credit  unions. 

The  American  Constitution  calls  on  the 
government  to  protect  “life,  liberty,  and 
property.”  The  Bible,  while  assuming  pri- 
vate property,  never  recognizes  the  right 
to  property  as  an  absolute.  Instead  it 
points  out  that  a man  will  not  profit  if  “he 
gains  the  whole  world  and  loses  or  forfeits 
himself.”  Deep  concern  is  expressed  “that 
the  poor  of  your  people  may  eat,”  and  that 
adequate  provision  be  made  “for  the  so- 
journer, the  fatherless,  and  the  widow.” 
One  should  never  expect  the  secular  state 
to  achieve  these  ideals  perfectly.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  governmental  policies 
in  recent  years  have  been  moving  in  the 
wrong  direction. — Carl  Kreider 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Ruth  L.  Burkholder,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

In  addition  to  what  you  said  in  the  edi- 
torial “Negatives  and  Positives”  (June 
19),  may  I refer  you  and  Molly  O’Neill  to 
the  Ten  Commandments?  It  has  eight 
negatives  and  two  positives!  See  Exodus 
20:1-17. 


Name  withheld 

The  June  12  news  article  pertaining  to 
lesbians  and  gays  disturbs  me.  If  we  are 
tolerant  and  maintain  a listening  commit- 
tee for  homosexuality  concerns,  should 
this  not  also  include  a host  of  other 
equally  ugly  sins  such  as  rape,  incest, 
and  child  molesting? 

Rather  than  take  valuable  space  under 
news  items  for  lesbians  and  gays,  I think 
it  would  be  in  your  subscribers’  best  in- 
terest to  simply  use  Romans  1:18-32 
from  The  New  English  Bible,  where  the 
most  elementary  reader  may  grasp  the 
contents  of  these  most  repulsive  and  de- 
grading acts. 


Mitchell  Brown,  Wilmette,  111. 

I was  deeply  troubled  by  the  tone  of 
the  lead  article,  “Manasseh’s  Memorial” 
(May  22).  Indeed  I felt  almost  as  if  I was 
talking  to  the  Pharisee  of  Luke  18:11-13. 
Nowhere  in  the  article  did  I sense  any 
compassion  for  the  many  soldiers  who 
have  perished  during  war-time. 

We  must  remember  that  those  who 
died  did  so  believing  that  they  were 
doing  the  right  thing.  This  involved  leav- 
ing home  and  family  not  for  the  type  of 
adventurism  painted  in  the  article  but 
leaving  home  and  family  to  protect  inno- 
cent people.  Jesus  tells  us,  “No  one  can 
have  greater  love  than  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends”  (John  15:13).  Those 


we  remember  on  Memorial  Day  gave 
their  lives  not  just  for  friends  but  for 
strangers  they  never  knew:  for  Jewish- 
Polish  peasants  whose  only  alternative 
were  the  ovens  of  Auschwitz;  for  poor 
Cambodian  peasants  slaughtered  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge. 

I share  Leonard  Nolt’s  peace  church 
views.  Yet  on  Memorial  Day,  when  I real- 
ize the  sacrifice  that  these  people  have 
made,  when  I consider  the  cries  of  6 mil- 
lion innocent  Jews  and  2 million  inno- 
cent Cambodians,  I can  only  shake  my 
fist  at  heaven  and  ask  why  I cannot  de- 
nounce Memorial  Day;  I can  only  thank 
God  that  there  are  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  die  to  save  the  innocent  stranger. 

With  Nolt  I believe  that  their  deaths 
were  too  often  a waste  and  that  their 
courage  would  have  been  better  used  in 
resisting  evil  nonviolently.  Yet  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  I believe  these  people, 
who  have  given  their  lives,  deserve  a me- 
morial day. 


Richard  Hostetler,  Goshen,  Ind. 

In  the  article  “The  Rape  of  Tamar” 
(May  15),  Martha  Smith  Good  says  that 
men  who  act  in  the  way  Ammon  did 
must  be  held  accountable  for  their  acts 
of  violence.  I wholeheartedly  agree. 

However,  I would  like  to  suggest  that 
we  also  consider  the  issue  of  male  sex- 
ual abuse,  usually  boys  by  adult  males. 
By  some  estimates,  one  in  three  women 
and  one  in  seven  men  are  sexually 
abused  by  the  time  they  reach  the  age 
of  18.  If  this  is  true,  then  there  must  be 
men  as  well  as  women  in  our  congrega- 
tions who  have  been  victims  of  sexual 
abuse,  and  I would  guess  that  most  of 
them  have  never  talked  to  anyone  about 
that  abuse. 

One  reason  that  it  may  be  difficult  for 
men  to  talk  about  their  experience  is 
that  males  are  not  used  to  being  victims 
or  of  being  seen  as  victims  in  our  soci- 
ety, so  it  is  difficult  for  a man  to  admit 
that  he  was  a victim.  Another  reason 
might  be  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
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what  happened  was  really  abuse.  In  her 
book,  The  Right  to  Innocence,  Beverly 
Engel  says,  “Only  where  there  is  equal- 
ity of  power  between  any  two  individuals 
can  there  be  a healthy  sexual  exchange. 
When  children  are  the  objects  of  adults 
who  deliberately  initiate  seductive  or 
forceful  submission  to  the  adults’  neu- 
rotic passions,  free  choice  is  not  possi- 
ble. Such  children  are  the  victims  of 
sexual  abuse.” 

I am  not  suggesting  that  this  issue  is 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  issue  of  sexual 
and  other  violence  against  women.  I am 
simply  saying  that  I believe  it  is  another 
issue  that  the  church  needs  to  deal  with. 


A.  Troyer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

I have  just  read  your  May  1 report  of 
the  General  Board  meeting.  It  concludes 
with  the  observation  that  the  two  oldest 
persons  present  were  not  even  retire- 
ment age!  It  would  seem  that  the  Gen- 
eral Board  might  be  the  sort  of  forum 
where  the  wealth  of  experience  of  older 
persons,  in  dialogue  with  other  genera- 
tions, could  be  valuable.  Is  it  good  stew- 
ardship not  to  use  their  gifts  to  the 
church? 


Ask  About  Our 
Every  Home  Plan 

The  Gospel  Herald  Every 
Home  Plan  is  the  most 
economical  and  convenient  way 
to  keep  members  of  the 
congregation  informed  about  the 
Mennonite  Church  around  the 
world. 

The  EHP  price  is  22.5%  less 
than  the  individual  rate. 

Renewals  are  handled  by  one 
person  for  the  whole 
congregation.  An  EHP  can  be 
started  in  your  congregation  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

For  information  on  the  EHP 
and  our  free  introductory  offer, 
write  to: 

Gospel  Herald  Every  Home  Plan 
Attn:  Dotty  Anderson 
616  Walnut  Avenue 
Scottdale,  PA  15683 
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Mennoscope 


Longtime  missionaries  Paul  and  Esther 
Kniss  retired  recently  after  serving  40  years  in 
India  under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  After 
a summer  visit  to  North  America,  they  will 
return  to  their  home  in  Ranchi,  India,  where  they 
will  continue  many  of  their  activities  on  a retire- 
ment basis.  Knisses  first  went  to  India  in  1950 
and  worked  with  the  Mennonite  churches  in  the 
state  of  Bihar.  In  recent  years  they  worked  in 
literature  distribution.  Paul  grew  up  in  India, 
where  his  parents,  Lloy  and  Elizabeth,  were 
MBM  missionaries. 

Two  couples  spent  six  weeks  in  war-torn 
Afghanistan  recently  under  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  Sam  and  Gladys  Shantz  and  Joe 
and  Betty  Grove  performed  a variety  of  tasks 
for  International  Assistance  Mission — the  main 
foreign  Christian  agency  in  that  country — in- 
cluding repair  work  at  a hospital  in  the  capital 
city  of  Kabul.  The  LAM  staff  of  about  40  is  a 
“courageous  bunch,”  said  Sam,  noting  that  they 
continue  serving  despite  the  long-running  civil 
war  that  pits  U.S. -backed  rebels  against  the 
Soviet-supported  government.  MBM  is  a mem- 
ber agency  of  LAM  and  has  budgeted  $30,000  for 
it  this  year.  MBM  is  looking  for  qualified  long- 
term workers  to  serve  with  LAM. 

Mennonite  volunteers  have  repaired  about 
40  homes  in  earthquake-affected  areas  of 
California.  But  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
still  has  a list  of  300  homes  awaiting  repairs  from 
last  October’s  earthquake.  More  volunteers, 
both  long-  and  short-term  are  needed.  MDS 
expects  to  work  in  California  at  least  one  more 
year.  Interested  volunteers  should  contact 
Ann/Wes  Heinrichs  at  15  Madison  St.,  Watson, 
CA  95067;  phone  408-724-9567.  Those  who  can 
serve  two  months  or  longer  should  apply  to  MDS 
at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859- 
1151. 

A Pennsylvania  congregation  is  contribut- 
ing 10  percent  of  the  cost  of  its  building 
renovation  for  roofs  on  new  church  buildings 
in  Kenya.  Bossier  Mennonite  Church  of 
Elizabethtown  is  sending  the  funds  for  satellite 
churches  being  started  in  the  Nakuru  area.  The 
mother  congregation  is  Nakuru  Happy  Church, 
which  was  recently  accepted  into  membership 
by  Kenya  Mennonite  Church. 

A new  congregation  for  Ethiopian  immi- 
grants in  New  York  City  is  gaining  in  num- 
bers. Some  50  to  60  people  are  attending,  and 
all-night  prayer  meetings  are  held  twice  a month. 
The  Mennonite  congregation,  called  Ethiopian 
Fellowship,  uses  a Baptist  church  building  in 
Manhattan.  Pastor  Mulugeta  Abate  requests 
prayer  that  a permanent  meeting  place  will  be 
found. 

The  Division  of  Nursing  at  Goshen  College 
now  has  an  endowed  nursing  chair.  Goldie 
and  Robert  Lambright,  owners  of  Shipshewana 
(Ind.)  Auction,  were  honored  for  their  gift  at  a 
recent  dinner.  Although  neither  of  the  two  at- 
tended Goshen  College,  Goldie  had  dreamed  of 
becoming  a nurse  after  high  school.  “We  decided 
to  give  to  the  nursing  program  as  one  way  of 
extending  what  I wanted  to  do,”  she  said. 
“Someone  else  could  be  a nurse  if  I couldn’t.” 

A deaf  Anabaptist  leadership  scholarship 
has  been  established  by  First  Deaf  Mennonite 
Church  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Recipients  of  the 
endowed  scholarship  will  be  chosen  based  on: 
interest  in  deaf  pastoral  ministry,  leadership,  or 


New  equipment.  A replacement  film 
processor  was  donated  recently  to 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  by  a 
Phoenix  couple.  It  adds  to  the  list  of 
equipment  donations  Clifford  (left) 
and  Carol  Mast  have  made  over  the 
years.  The  Masts  are  owners/opera- 
tors  of  Graphic  Technical  Service, 
which  buys,  sells,  reconditions,  and 
builds  new  and  used  graphic  arts 
equipment.  The  Masts’  most  recent 
contribution  was  a Carlton  Sharp- 
shooter, a machine  that  computes  the 
half-tone  exposures  for  prints.  Before 
the  donation,  this  process  had  to  be 
done  by  hand,  which  was  much  more 
time  consuming.  The  Masts  have  a 
long  history  of  ties  to  MPH.  Both  are 
former  employees,  Cliff  s father  also 
worked  there,  and  Carol’s  brother  is 
the  current  manufacturing  manager. 

— Cathy  Hockman 


overseas  ministry  with  deaf  people;  financial 
need;  commitment  to  ministry  in  an  Anabaptist 
deaf  church  or  mission  group  for  two  years  after 
completion  of  studies;  and  current  membership 
in  an  Anabaptist  congregation.  Interested  appli- 
cants should  contact  First  Deaf  Mennonite 
Church  at  2270  Old  Philadelphia  Pk.,  Lancaster, 
PA  17602. 

NATO  has  dropped  plans  for  a tactical 
training  center  for  low-level  flying  in 
Labraor,  to  the  joy  of  protesters.  But,  cautioned 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  Rick 
Cober-Bauman,  the  struggle  isn’t  over  yet. 
“We’re  hearing  that  people  think  they  can  relax 
now,”  he  said.  “But  even  though  the  base  won’t 
be  built,  the  low-level  flying  is  continuing.” 
Around  8,200  training  flights  are  scheduled  this 
year  by  countries  that  belong  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Under  existing 
agreements,  that  number  could  more  than  dou- 
ble. MCC  has  supported  local  Native  People  in 


the  efforts  to  stop  the  low-level  flights  and  the 
opening  of  a training  center. 

A Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada 
“Justice  Van”  will  tour  Canada  in  1992  to 
inform  Mennonites  about  unique  ways  they  can 
be  involved  in  alternatives  to  the  country’s 
criminal  justice  system.  Addison  and  Gerda 
Klassen  of  Manitoba  are  planning  the  tour, 
which  will  feature  presentations  including  story- 
telling, videos,  group  discussions,  and  displays. 
Victim/Offender  Mediation  Program  director 
Wayne  Northey  said  the  purpose  of  the  tour  is 
to  “stimulate  people  to  get  involved  with  crime 
prevention  programs,  alternative  justice  models, 
and  programs  for  victims  and  offenders.” 

A military  draft  is  not  needed  in  Germany 
anymore,  stated  the  “free”  churches  of  West 
Germany  in  a recent  declaration  that  called  for 
the  abolition  of  conscription  in  a united  Ger- 
many. The  Association  of  Evangelical  Free 
Churches,  which  includes  Mennonites,  declared: 
“The  resolution  of  conflict . . . should  be  reached 
through  reconciliation  processes.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  view  of  the  democratization  process 
in  Europe  which  . . . will  soon  enable  a united 
state.” 

Peace  Mennonite  Church  plans  to  open  a 
day  care  center  this  fall  in  Elyria,  Ohio.  The 
program  came  out  of  a concern  for  community 
outreach  and  has  been  two  years  in  the  planning. 
The  seven-year-old  congregation  solicits  pray- 
ers, contributions,  and  persons  interested  in 
working  at  the  center.  More  information  is  avail- 
able from  the  church  at  9300  West  Ridge  Rd., 
Elyria,  OH  44035;  phone  216-322-7344. 

Radio  preacher  Otis  Yoder  and  longtime 
evangelist  George  Brunk  II  were  featured 
speakers  at  the  Basic  Biblical  Beliefs  Confer- 
ence held  recently  at  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church  in  Albany,  Ore.  The  weekend’s  themes 
concentrated  on  “The  Doctrine  of  Christ”  and 
concluded  with  sessions  on  Christ’s  second  com- 
ing and  Bible  prophecy.  The  ninth  annual  con- 
ference was  sponsored  by  Sword  & Trumpet,  a 
conservative,  independent  magazine  published 
in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Two  Mennonite  schools  are  listed  on  the 
1990  “Honor  Roll  of  Character  Building 
Colleges.  “ Goshen  College  was  listed  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  while  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  made  its  debut  on  the  honor  roll; 
EMC  received  honorable  mention  in  1989.  The 
list  is  published  by  the  John  Templeton  Foun- 
dation. It  includes  102  schools  chosen  from 
nominationss  by  presidents  and  development 
directors  of  over  1,400  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States. 

“We  urge  you  to  end  military  registration,” 

wrote  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace 
Section  coexecutive  secretary  Titus  Peachey  in 
a recent  message  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. “We  call  upon  you,  our  nation’s 
leaders,  to  once  again  ‘send  a message’  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  response  to  their  recent  peace 
initiatives,  this  time  by  ending  draft  registration 
. . . Soviet  people  are  our  friends,  and  we  desire 
closer  ties  with  our  sisters  and  brothers  there.” 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has 
upgraded  its  offices  in  Salunga,  Pa.,  and  will 
host  an  open  house  Aug.  25-26.  To  meet  the 
growing  mission  needs  of  Lancaster  Conference, 
the  board  expanded  into  several  buildings  va- 
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cated  by  the  conference,  enlarged  the  dining 
room  and  rest  rooms,  and  provided  more  space 
for  guests  and  workers  on  short  home  leaves. 
The  conference  offices  moved  a year  ago  to  a 
former  shopping  center  next  to  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite  High  School. 

Nearly  250  people  participated  and  over 
$24,000  was  raised  in  the  tenth  annual  Bike- 
A-Thon  sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  The  event,  held  at  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  High  School,  is  a fund-raiser  for  the 
Discipleship  Ministries  Department.  Steve 
Gochenaur  of  the  New  Danville  congregation 
raised  the  most  money,  and  he  was  rewarded 
with  his  choice  of  a ride  in  a hot-air  balloon  or 
an  airplane.  The  goal  this  year  was  $35,000;  the 
amount  raised  last  year  was  $31,000. 

New  appointments: 

• Bemi  Kaufman,  recruitment  manager,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  June.  She 
succeeds  Sandy  Miller.  Kaufman  served  pre- 
viously as  program  administrator  at  Goshen 
(Ind.)  City  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  as  a staff 
person  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 

• Jeff  Strong,  eastern  region  admissions  coun- 
selor, Hesston  College.  He  was  most  recently 
employed  by  Computer  Management  and  De- 
velopment Services  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  He  is 
a 1985  graduate  of  Hesston  College  and  a 1987 
graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Wayne  Bohn  was  licensed  as  associate  pas- 
tor of  Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  on  July  1.  His  wife,  LaVonne,  was 
commissioned  as  “counselor  for  women.” 

•Brenda  Glanzer  will  become  minister  of 
education  at  Hesston  (Kan.)  Mennonite  Church 
on  Aug.  13. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Don  and  Mary  Ina  Hooley  returned  from 
India  in  June  following  a two-year  assignment 
under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Don  taught 
at  Woodstock  School — a facility  for  missionary 
children  and  others  near  Landour.  Their  address 


is  c/o  Mathematics  Department,  Northern  Ken- 
tucky University,  Highland  Heights,  KY  41076. 

• Miriam  Krantz  returned  from  Nepal  in  July 
for  a North  American  assignment.  She  is  a 
longtime  MBM  worker  who  has  been  a nutrition- 
ist and  now  an  administrator  with  United  Mis- 
sion to  Nepal.  Her  address  is  c/o  Elvin  Krantz, 
2077  Mill  Stream  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602. 

• Elaine  Kauffman  returned  from  Brazil  in 
July  for  a North  American  assignment.  An  MBM 
missionary,  she  serves  Brazil  Mennonite  Church 
in  a variety  of  ways  in  Campinas.  Her  address 
is  c/o  Paul  Kauffman,  391  Bachelor  Grade  Rd., 
Kalispell,  MT  59901. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Principal , Western  Mennonite  High  School, 
Salem,  Ore.  The  person  serves  as  the  chief 
administrative  officer,  providing  academic  and 
spiritual  leadership.  Send  resume  to  Search 
Committee  chair  Ross  Collingwood  at  1620 
Kenard  St.,  NW,  Salem,  OR  97304. 

• Teachers,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Christian  School, 
starting  this  fall.  Needed  are  three  people:  an 
athletic  director  and  physical  education  teacher 
(grades  K-12),  a music  teacher  (K-12),  and  a 
fifth-grade  teacher.  Contact  Luke  Gascho  at  the 
school,  R.  2,  Box  166,  Hollsopple,  PA  15935; 
phone  814-288-2588. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.:  Sheila  Miller, 
Jennifer  Vardaman,  Andrea  Rousch,  Debbie 
Miller,  and  Sharon  Schlabach. 

Forks,  Middlebury,  Ind.:  Audrey  Helmuth, 
Marcia  Miller,  Mandy  Bontrager,  Duane  Miller, 
Geoffrey  Owens,  Michelle  Aldrich,  and  Michael 
Aldrich. 

Stahl,  Johnstown,  Pa.:  Patrick  Cotchen, 
Susan  Yoder  Stahl,  Jean  Steckler,  and  Andrew 
and  Lerley  Debona. 

Cove,  Mathias,  W.Va.:  Bettie  Ann  Whetzel 
and  Jackie  Eugene  Whetzel. 


Line  Lexington,  Pa.:  Linda  Naegely,  George 
Naegely,  Mark  Tarver,  Rhonda  Ewing,  Tami 
Harper,  and  Kathy  Gehris. 

Steel  City,  Bethlehem,  Pa.:  Gale  Freed. 
Pine  Grove,  Stryker,  Ohio:  Randy  Beck, 
Brooks  Richer,  Wanda  Roth,  and  Jeff  Roth. 

Huntington,  Newport  News,  Va.:  Elizabeth 
Fletcher  and  Bob  Dunford. 

West  Union,  Parnell,  Iowa:  Chris  Nafziger, 
Amy  Yoder,  and  Doyle  Yoder. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Degallo,  Richard  and  Stacy  (Mann),  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.,  second  son,  Adam  Dean,  July  1. 

Gingerich,  Stan  and  Marlene  (Buller), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Kayla 
Joy,  born  Apr.  10,  1990;  received  for  adoption 
July  11. 

Hanes,  Doug  and  Luanne  (Lawrence),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  third  daughter,  Christina  Faith,  July  9. 

Hathaway,  Robert  and  Renee  (Hostetler), 
Louisville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Robert  Willard,  July 
8. 

Hoover,  Herbert  and  Barbara  (Willems), 
Leola,  Pa.,  first  child,  Gina  Marie,  July  11. 

Kaufman,  Peter  and  Janel  (Beyeler),  Fonda, 
Iowa,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Katelyn  Eliza- 
beth, June  26. 

Masingila,  Adamson  and  Joanna  (Osborne), 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Rebekah  Sadaka,  born  Feb.  27,  1990;  received 
for  adoption  May  4. 

Rohrer-Heyerly,  Leon  and  Wanda  (Rohrer), 
Canby,  Ore.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jalisa 
Rohrer,  July  4. 

Smith,  Kirby  and  Lynette  (Gerken),  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Jeffrey 
Kendal,  July  6. 

Weaver,  Don  and  Pamela  (Brenneman),  Hess- 
ton, Kan.,  second  daughter,  Julie  Jyl,  July  11. 

Yoder,  Joe  and  Mim  (Miller),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  fourth  son,  Philip  Daniel,  June  14. 

York,  Denny  and  Judy  (Rupp),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Kevin  Andrew,  July  6. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald " if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Benner-Landis.  Gary  Scott  Benner,  Telford, 
Pa.,  and  Karyn  Sue  Landis,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
both  of  Franconia  cong.,  by  Roger  Wambold  and 
Russell  Detweiler,  July  7. 

Boiler-Miller.  Jeff  Boiler,  Kalona,  Iowa,  and 
Kim  Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa,  both  of  East  Union 
cong.,  by  Michael  Loss,  July  7. 

Bostjancic-Slater.  Jim  F.  Bostjancic,  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  Catholic  Church,  and  Deborah  Ann 
Slater,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  by  Paul  D. 
Brunner,  June  30. 

Castanon-Oswald.  Martin  Castanon,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  Abundant  Life  Fellowship  and 
Diane  Oswald,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  San  Antonio 
cong.,  by  Don  Rheinheimer  and  Harry  Miller, 
July  7. 

Davidson-Martin.  Michael  D.  Davidson  and 
Elaine  Sue  Martin,  both  of  Boise,  Idaho,  by 
Kenneth  Wilde,  June  9. 

Dyck-Nissley.  Rodney  Dyck,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
and  Melanie  Nissley,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  of 
Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Ritch  Hochstetler,  June 
2. 


Basketball  star  leads  EMC  camp.  Ralph  Sampson  (center),  a local  native  who 
has  made  good  as  a professional  basketball  player,  leads  his  young  charges 
through  their  morning  warm-up  exercises  at  the  sixth  annual  Ralph  Sampson 
Boys’  Basketball  Camp  held  recently  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Again  this 
year  the  program  was  directed  by  Roger  Bergey,  head  basketball  coach  at 
Harrisonburg  (Va)  High  School,  where  Sampson  played.  The  7’4"  Sampson, 
who  currently  plays  for  the  Sacramento  Kings  of  the  National  Basketball  Associ- 
ation, saw  minimal  action  this  past  season  because  of  injuries.  He  hopes  to  re- 
turn to  the  performance  level  he  achieved  in  the  mid-1980s  with  the  Houston 
Rockets. 
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Gregory-Bonham.  John  Gregory,  Eureka, 
111.,  and  Amy  Bonham,  Eureka,  111.,  Roanoke 
cong.,  by  Rick  Troyer,  June  2. 

Kiracofe-Swope.  Karl  M.  Kiracofe,  Church- 
ville,  Va.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Tina 
Marie  Swope,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Weavers  cong., 
by  Edward  Wright,  June  23. 

Lehman-Witmer.  Joel  A.  Lehman,  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.,  Emmanuel  cong.,  and  Sarah  Leigh 
Witmer,  Alliance,  Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  by  Paul 
and  Grace  Brunner,  June  30. 

Martin-Franks.  Rondy  L.  Martin  and  Beth 
M.  Franks,  both  of  Morgantown,  Pa.,  Hopewell 
cong.,  by  Omar  A.  Kurtz,  June  30. 

Peters-Hege.  Ken  Peters,  Newton,  Kan., 
Hesston  cong.,  and  Beth  Hege,  by  Ron 
Guengerich,  June  28. 

Sauder-Yoder.  Kurtis  L.  Sauder,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Weavers  cong.,  and  Cindy  Lou  Yoder, 
Martinsburg,  Pa.,  Martinsburg  cong.,  by  Joseph 
C.  Shenk,  June  23. 

Schrock-Schrock.  Von  Schrock,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Smithville  cong.,  and  Rita  Schrock,  Uni- 
ontown,  Ohio,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Joe 
Schrock,  father  of  the  bride,  and  Jim  Bartho- 
lomew, brother-in-law  of  the  bride,  June  30. 

Shetler-Nigh.  Gary  Shetler,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Assembly  cong.,  and  Carol  Nigh,  Akron,  Pa, 
Akron  cong.,  by  Urbane  Peachey,  July  15. 


Obituaries 


Bauman,  Almon,  son  of  Noah  and  Elizabeth 
(Martin)  Bauman,  was  born  in  Peel  Twp.,  Ont., 
Aug.  4,  1933;  died  at  Kitchener- Waterloo  (Ont.) 
Hospital,  June  23,  1990;  aged  56.  On  June  7, 
1958,  he  was  married  to  Ada  Martin,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Tim),  one 
daughter  (Rhoda),  one  grandson,  three  sisters 
(Emma  Weber,  Irene  Freeman,  and  Doris  Frey), 
and  his  mother.  He  was  a member  of  St.  Jacobs 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  26,  in  charge  of  Arnold  Cressman 
and  Sue  C.  Steiner;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Timothy  L.,  son  of  Gaylord  H. 
and  Mary  K.  (Hostetler)  Brenneman,  was  born 
in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  on  Dec.  12, 1958;  died  of  heart 
failure  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  July  1,  1990;  aged  32.  He 
was  married  to  Sandra  Caskey,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  his  mother,  one  sister  (Grace 
Miller),  and  2 brothers  (David  J.  and  James  E.). 
His  father  preceded  him  in  death.  Memorial 
services  were  held  at  Calvary  Temple  Interna- 
tional Church  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

Brown,  Christina  F.  Weaver,  was  born  in 
Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.,  Dec.  4,  1912;  died  at  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  General  Hospital,  July  7,  1990;  aged  77. 
On  Sept.  6,  1936,  she  was  married  to  Lowell  C. 
Brown,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Harry  E.,  Dean  L.,  and  John  R.),  one  daughter 
(Betty  Mann),  6 grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Otis, 
Maynard,  and  John  L.  Weaver),  and  2 sisters 
(Gladys  Gongwer  and  Erma  Troyer).  She  was  a 
member  of  Holdeman  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  10,  in  charge 
of  Sam  Troyer;  interment  in  Olive  East  Ceme- 
tery. 

Cender,  Mattie  Stalter,  daughter  of  John 
and  Lena  (Teuscher)  Stalter,  was  born  at  Mead- 
ows, 111.,  May  6,  1905;  died  at  Gibson  City,  111., 
July  6,  1990;  aged  85.  On  Dec.  7,  1927,  she  was 
married  to  Emery  Cender,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  (Mahlon,  Milton,  Eldon,  and 
Lowell),  5 daughters  (Fern  Martin,  Wilda  Otto, 
Vietta  Nofziger,  Marlene  Kaufman,  and  Mary  Jo 
Oswald),  and  one  sister  (Sadie  Ingold).  She  was 
a member  of  East  Bend  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  10,  in 


charge  of  Millard  Osborne;  interment  in  East 
Bend  Memorial  Gardens. 

Frey,  Edward  B.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Burkholder)  Frey,  was  born  in  Pettisville,  Ohio, 
Sept.  19,  1896;  died  at  Fairlawn  Haven,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  July  6,  1990;  aged  93.  On  Mar.  14, 
1918,  he  was  married  to  Fannie  Rupp,  who  died 
Aug.  31,  1979.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Warren, 
Willard,  and  Lester),  5 daughters  (Myrtie  Baer, 
Helen  Rychener,  Alice  Yutzy,  Rhoda  King,  and 
Ruth  Shenk),  47  grandchildren,  and  110  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
grandson,  2 great-grandchildren,  4 brothers 
(Noah,  Simon,  Harvey,  and  Ora),  and  5 sisters 
(Amanda  Frey,  Emma  Liechty,  Minnie  Miller, 
Pearl  Rupp,  and  Bessie  Miller).  In  1925,  he  was 
ordained  as  a minister,  and  in  1933,  he  was 
ordained  as  bishop.  He  served  the  Central, 
Lockport,  and  West  Clinton  congregations.  He 
was  a member  of  West  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July 
8,  in  charge  of  James  Roynon,  Edward  Diener, 
and  Walter  Stuckey;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Kanagy,  Earl  R.,  son  of  George  and  Anna 
(Detwiler)  Kanagy,  was  born  in  Champaign  Co., 
Ohio,  Feb.  5,  1909;  died  at  Green  Hills  Care 
Center,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  June  26,  1990;  aged 
81.  On  Mar.  10,  1935,  he  was  married  to  Verda 
King,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Phyllis  Marie  Stevanus),  one  son  (Max 
E.),  2 brothers  (Forrest  and  Willis),  and  one 
sister  (Sadie  King).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  daughter  (Shirley  Maxine  Kanagy).  He 
was  a member  of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  29,  in 
charge  of  Larry  Augsburger;  interment  in  Oak 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Leaman,  Clayton  Denlinger,  son  of  Tobias 
G.  and  Hettie  (Denlinger)  Lehman,  was  born  in 
Strasburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1908;  died  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  July  1,  1990;  aged  82.  On  Oct.  24,  1929,  he 
was  married  to  Esther  E.  Martin,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  6 sons  (Luke,  Roy,  Clayton, 
Mark,  Paul,  and  Elmer)  and  2 daughters  (Evelyn 
Bare  and  Dorothy  Wanner).  He  was  ordained  as 
a deacon  in  1951  and  in  1961  he  was  ordained 
as  a minister.  He  served  Welsh  Mountain  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  he  was  a member.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Weaverland  Mennonite 
Church  on  July  5,  in  charge  of  Clair  B.  Eby,  Ira 
J.  Buckwalter,  and  Carmelo  Rodriquez;  inter- 
ment in  Weaverland  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

McKelvey,  Ida  Blanche,  was  bom  Mar.  2, 
1913;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Mercy  Hospital 
Medical  Center,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  22, 
1990;  aged  77.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Bob,  Gene, 
and  Kerry)  and  8 grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Des  Moines  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  24,  in 
charge  of  Clarence  Sutter;  interment  in  Rest- 
haven  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Betty  Jean  Miller,  daughter  of  Atlee 
and  Mary  (Hostetler)  Miller,  was  born  at 
McGrawsville,  Ind.,  Aug.  13,  1926;  died  at 
Wabash,  Ind.,  June  28,  1990;  aged  63.  She  was 
married  to  Clayton  Miller,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Steven  and  Norman),  one 
daughter  (Beth  Ann  Miller),  2 grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Charles  and  Eldon  Miller),  and  3 
sisters  (Ruth  Avery,  Dorothea  Smittou,  and 
Annabelle  Long).  She  was  a member  of  Howard  - 
Miami  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Laird  Funeral  Home,  in  charge  of  Lee 
Miller;  interment  in  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Monroe  E.,  son  of  Eli  and  Veronica 
(Weaver)  Miller,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio, 
Jan.  25,  1895;  died  at  Marysville,  Ohio,  June  26, 
1990;  aged  95.  On  Jan.  25,  1923,  he  was  married 
to  Sara  Slabaugh,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Mabel  Yoder  and  Ellen 
Hershberger),  one  son  (Willis),  9 grandchildren, 
10  great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Emma 


Miller),  and  one  brother  (Perry).  He  was  a 
member  of  Sharon  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  2,  in  charge 
of  Elvin  Sommers  and  David  Lantz;  interment 
in  Sharon  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Ryne  William,  son  of  Kent  and  Jill 
(Inabnitt)  Miller,  was  born  at  Riley  Children’s 
Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  1,  1990;  died 
at  the  same  place  on  July  2,  1990;  aged  1 day. 
Surviving  are  one  sister  (Addy),  paternal  grand- 
parents (Willie  and  Marilyn  Miller),  and  mater- 
nal grandparents  (Toddy  and  Barbara  Inabnitt). 
Graveside  services  were  held  at  Yellow  Creek 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery  on  July  7,  in 
charge  of  Wes  Bontreger. 

Ruby,  Vera  Schultz,  daughter  of  Menno  and 
Anna  (Zehr)  Schultz,  was  born  in  Ellice  Twp., 
Ont.;  died  at  Nithview  Home,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  June  29,  1990;  aged  87.  On  June  22,  1927, 
she  was  married  to  Elmer  Ruby,  who  died  in 
July  1981.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Ralph),  one 
daughter  (Jean  Shantz),  7 grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Elizabeth 
Leis).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant 
sister.  She  was  a member  of  Poole  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July 
2,  in  charge  of  Gerald  Neufeld  and  Amsey 
Martin;  interment  in  Poole  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Weldy,  Harvey  Roscoe,  was  bom  in  St. 
Joseph  Co.,  Ind.,  June  24,  1902;  died  at 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  July  9,  1990;  aged  88.  On  Nov. 
25, 1922,  he  was  married  to  Laura  Culp,  who  died 
May  25,  1990.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Cleo 
Lehman,  Mary  Ellen  Derksen,  and  Vera  Faye 
Weldy),  one  son  (Dale),  4 sisters  (Nina  Weaver, 
Bernice  Martin,  Lola  Walter,  and  Anna  Liechty), 
and  one  brother  (Raymond).  He  was  a member 
of  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  July  12,  in  charge  of 
Wes  Bontreger  and  Roy  Martin;  interment  in 
Yellow  Creek  Church  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Celebration  of  Conscience,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Aug.  3-5 
Hispanic  Convention  assembly,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Aug.  8-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  9-10 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Ohio,  Aug.  9-12 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  10-11 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  assembly,  Hampton,  Va., 
Aug.  10-12 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  Aug.  10-12 

Empowered  Ministries  annual  meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Beemer,  Neb.,  Aug. 
17-19 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Cove  Valley,  Pa.,  Aug.  18 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Sept. 
11 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept. 
14-15 

New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  15 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  college/seminary  presidents 
meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  17-18 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  20 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Sept.  21-22 

Vision  ’95  North  American  Church  Planting/Evangelism  Com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  24-25 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  27-29 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  30-Oct. 
2 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


United  Methodist  agency  supported 
Cruzan  family’s  position 

Religious  and  other  groups  active  in  the 
“pro-life”  cause  applauded  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court’s  ruling  in  the  Cruzan  case 
for  allowing  states  to  enact  legal  protec- 
tions for  “incompetent”  patients  whose 
families  wish  to  have  their  life-support 
systems  removed.  In  contrast,  an  agency 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  to  which 
the  Cruzans  belong,  sided  with  the  family 
in  the  case  and  opposed  the  attempts  of 
states  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  guard- 
ians to  make  decisions  in  such  situations. 

When  the  Cruzans  decided  to  take  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  they  contacted 
Tex  Sample,  an  ethicist  and  professor  at 
United  Methodist-related  St.  Paul  School 
of  Theology  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Sample 
told  the  Cruzans  “that  their  efforts  were 
justified”  and  described  the  case  as  an 
“instance  when  the  withdrawal  of  food  and 
fluid  is  justifiable  in  light  of  her  (Nancy’s) 
expressed  wishes”  before  she  had  the  au- 
tomobile accident  in  1983  that  left  her  in 
a coma.  Donna  Morton-Stout  of  the  United 
Methodist  Board  of  Church  and  Society 
said  her  agency  filed  a brief  on  behalf  of 
the  family  “because  we  believe  in  what 
they  are  doing.” 


Christian  Reformed  Church  votes 
for  female  ministers 

Overturning  a century  and  a half  of  tradi- 
tion, the  Christian  Reformed  Church  has 
begun  the  process  of  opening  all  offices  of 
the  church  to  women,  including  those  of 
elder  and  minister.  Meeting  recently  at  the 
230,000-member  denomination’s  1990  Synod 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  delegates  voted 
99-84  to  “permit  churches  to  use  their  dis- 
cretion in  utilizing  the  gifts  of  women  mem- 
bers in  all  the  offices  of  the  church.”  How- 
ever, because  opening  those  offices  to 
women  involves  changes  in  the  denomin- 
ations’ Church  Order — striking  the  word 
“male”  in  all  references  to  church  office 
bearers — women  cannot  officially  be  or- 
dained until  the  changes  are  ratified  at  the 
1992  Synod. 

The  history-making  vote  followed  nearly 
eight  hours  of  discussion  centering  on  what 
the  denomination  refers  to  as  the  “head- 
ship principle” — the  concept  that  men  are 
“heads”  of  women  in  marriage.  For  20 
years,  the  Christian  Reformed  Church  has 
been  engaged  in  often  divisive  debate  over 
whether  headship  applies  to  the  roles  of 
men  and  women  in  church  as  well  as  in 
marriage. 

In  voting  to  ordain  women  as  ministers, 


the  Christian  Reformed  Church  moves  a 
step  closer  to  its  sister  church,  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America.  The  former  is 
the  more  conservative  body  and  is  affili- 
ated with  the  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals.  The  slightly  larger  Reformed 
Church  in  America  is  considered  more 
liberal  in  outlook,  is  affiliated  with  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  and  ordains 
women  as  ministers. 


Governor  leaves  Knights  of  Columbus 
over  pro-choice  stand 

Gov.  Jim  Florio  of  New  Jersey  has  re- 
signed from  the  Knights  of  Columbus  to 
avoid  creating  discomfort  for  the  Catholic 
fraternal  organization  because  of  his  pro- 
choice  stand  on  abortion.  The  resignation 
was  made  the  day  after  Bishop  James 
McHugh  of  Camden  told  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  state  gathering  in  North  Wild- 
wood that  “no  Catholic  can  hold  a pro- 
choice  position  and  claim  to  be  in  unity 
with  the  church.”  The  bishop,  whose  dio- 
cese includes  the  governor’s  home,  said 
that  Catholic  public  officials  who  do  not 
oppose  abortion  cannot  speak  at  church- 
sponsored  events,  receive  honors  from 
Catholic  agencies,  or  serve  in  church  of- 
fices or  ministries  in  the  Camden  Diocese. 


South  African  churches  to  hold 
historic  gathering  in  November 

Plans  are  under  way  to  gather  all  South 
African  churches  under  a single  roof  for  a 
November  meeting  that  one  prominent 
church  leader  says  could  have  an  “enormous 
impact”  on  the  dismantling  of  apartheid. 
Leaders  of  South  African  churches  that  have 
denounced  the  country's  apartheid  system 
of  racial  segregation  and  representatives  of 
churches  that  have  taken  a less  forceful  stand 
— or  no  stand  — against  apartheid  are 
expected  to  attend  the  convocation.  South 
African  Council  of  Churches  general  secre- 
tary Frank  Chikane  said  the  gathering  would 
represent  the  first  time  all  the  churches  in 
South  Africa  have  met  as  a group  and  could 
potentially  allow  them  to  speak  “in  one 
voice”  on  the  issue  of  apartheid. 


Presbyterians:  moving  toward  broad 
agreement  on  theological  issues 

Delegates  to  the  202nd  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 
affirmed  a number  of  long-held  values  in 
theology  and  social  justice  but  at  the  same 
time  put  new  emphasis  on  contemporary 
concerns  such  as  the  environment,  U.S.- 
Cuba  relations,  and  the  plight  of  black 
American  men.  While  the  nine-day  meet- 
ing saw  over  600  voting  commissioners 
from  across  the  country  striving  to  reach 


consensus  on  assorted  statements,  pro- 
grams, and  calls  for  action,  the  assembly 
was  not  marked  by  the  controversies  of 
past  years,  prompting  some  observers  to 
suggest  that  extremes  on  the  liberal  and 
conservative  sides  are  moving  toward  a 
broad  theological  center. 

John  Mulder,  president  of  Louisville 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  said 
most  of  the  votes  reflected  typical  Presby- 
terian beliefs  and  what  he  called  a contin- 
uing “emergence  of  the  middle”  in  the 
2.9-million-member  denomination.  Ex- 
tremes on  the  left  and  right  have  been 
moving  toward  the  theological  center  since 
the  1970s,  he  said.  Most  symbolic,  perhaps, 
of  an  emerging  consensus  amid  diversity 
was  the  overwhelming  vote  that  greeted  a 
proposed  “Brief  Statement  of  Faith,”  the 
first  such  statement  for  the  denomination 
since  the  1983  merger  of  Presbyterian 
streams  that  broke  during  the  Civil  War 
over  the  question  of  slavery. 


Mental  health  worker  fired  for 
talking  about  religious  beliefs 

A Catholic  mental  health  worker  was 
awarded  $6,500  in  a court  settlement  after 
being  fired  for  discussing  his  faith  with 
patients  at  a Green  Bay,  Wis.,  psychiatric 
hospital.  Scott  Klicka,  who  was  defended 
in  the  case  by  the  Rutherford  Institute, 
argued  that  he  talked  about  his  religious 
beliefs  only  when  asked  by  patients  in 
group  therapy  sessions  at  Fox  Valley  Hos- 
pital. Michael  Anderson,  Klicka’s  attorney, 
said  religious  discrimination  was  at  the 
root  of  the  issue:  “What  happened  here  is 
that  this  institution,  advertently  or  inad- 
vertently ...  is  promoting  things  like  yoga 
and  Eastern-derivative  relaxation  tech- 
niques while  at  the  same  time  absolutely 
refusing  any  discussion  about  techniques 
or  methods  of  dealing  with  interpersonal 
problems  that  are  Christian.” 


ACLU  goes  to  bat  for  Bakker 
in  zoning  dispute 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
gone  to  bat  for  Tammy  Faye  Bakker  in  a 
zoning  dispute  with  officials  of  Orange 
County,  Fla.,  over  the  New  Covenant  Min- 
istries she  set  up  with  her  husband,  Jim, 
before  the  televangelist  began  serving  his 
45-year-prison  sentence  last  year.  After 
Bakker  held  one  Sunday  service  in  a ware- 
house in  Orange  County  in  March,  officials 
told  her  she  was  violating  rules  that  bar 
churches  from  operating  in  industrial 
areas.  Jerry  Bernstein,  an  ACLU  lawyer 
who  is  acting  as  volunteer  counsel  for 
Bakker  in  the  case,  said,  “The  ACLU  takes 
the  position  that  churches  can  properly  go 
into  an  industrial-zoned  area  unless  there’s 
some  overriding  public  reason  to  deny  it.” 
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Garbage  follies 


tA'  E had  a PRIVATE  garbage  dump  on  the 
farm  where  I grew  up.  I had  a vague  uneasy  feel- 
ing about  it.  I suppose  this  was-beeause  it  bor- 
dered on  the  farm  woodlot  and  thus  was 
imposed  upon  an  area  of  natural  beauty. 

I don’t  recall  clearly  the  contents  of  the  dump, 
but  I am  sure  it  was  a limited  assortment  com- 
pared to  the  contents  of  a modern  landfill.  In 
our  economy,  paper  and  wood  fyaste  would  have 
been  burned,  food  scraps  would'  have  been  fed 
to  animals,  and  heavy  iron  sold  to  junk  dealers. 
We  had  little  surplus  glass — our  food  was  home- 
canned — and  tin  cans  would  have  been  very  few. 
The  probable  contents  would  have  included  light- 
weight metal  of  no  use  to  junk  dealers,  perhaps 
old  tires,  old  batteries,  and  old  shoes. 

But  this,  of  course,  was  one  dump  on  a 200- 
acre  farm.  In  cities  and  other  areas  of  denser 
populations,  garbage  is  not  so  readily  disposed 
of.  The  more  people,  the  more  garbage,  and  the 
less  space  to  dump  it.  In  primitive  societies,  in- 
deed throughout  much  of  past  history,  the  solu- 
tion for  garbage  was  simply  to  drop  it  or  throw 
it  out  the  window.  When  the  garbage  got  too 
thick,  you  raised  the  roof  or  raised  the  whole 
community  and  lived  on  top  of  former 
generations’  garbage. 

In  biblical  times  Jerusalem  evidently  threw  gar- 
bage over  the  wall  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
which  became  a dump  that  burned  continuously. 
By  Jesus’  time  this  had  become  a symbol  of 
hell,  as  recorded  in  Mark  9:48.  Hinnom  today  is 
different.  It  has  been  turned  into  a park. 

Garbage  is  a human  problem.  All  animals  have 
organic  wastes,  but  no  other  has  garbage.  It  is  a 
price  we  pay  for  our  creativity  in  the  pursuit  of 
comfort  and  happiness. 

One  of  the  signs  of  modem  times  has  been  in- 
creased sophistication  with  regard  to  garbage. 

The  emphasis  has  been  on  devising  clever  and 
efficient  ways  of  disposal:  bigger  and  better 
trucks  and  more  expensive  incinerators  or  land- 
fills. The  landfill  has  been  seen  as  the  answer  to 
the  dump — the  “sanitary”  landfill  with  a double 
liner. 

Several  problems  have  been  found  with  the 
sanitary  landfill.  For  one,  it  is  made  to  accept 
mixed  garbage,  and  some  of  the  mix  is  poison- 
ous. For  another,  as  the  standards  for  landfills 
have  been  raised,  small  dumpers  cannot  afford 
to  upgrade  theirs.  So  we  are  faced  with  fewer 


and  bigger  landfills,  and  most  people  don’t  want 
them  around.  Beyond  this  is  the  doubtful  econ- 
omy of  transporting  garbage  hundreds  of  miles. 
(Some  truckers  have  been  found  to  improve  the 
economy  by  hauling  food  in  the  other  direction!) 

All  of  these  solutions  have  been  trying  to  solve 
the  garbage  problem  at  the  back  end  of  the 
waste  stream,  as  Paul  Connett  of  St.  Lawrence 
University  has  pointed  out.  What  is  needed,  he 
said,  is  to  work  at  the  front  end.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  sort  it. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  trash  from  an 
American  family  breaks  down  roughly  as  follows: 
(1)  paper,  42  percent;  (2)  yard  waste,  16  percent; 
(3)  food  waste,  7 percent;  (4)  glass,  9 percent;  (5) 
metal,  9 percent;  (6)  plastic,  7 percent;  (7)  other, 
10  percent.  If  all  of  this  is  sent  to  the  landfill 
(and  in  many  cases  it  is)  you  have  a lot  of  mate- 
rial going  there  which  simply  does  not  need  to. 

What  is  needed,  say  Connett  and  others,  is  for 
communities  to  take  charge  of  garbage  at  the 
front  end  and  send  to  the  landfill  only  those 
things  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  any  other 
way.  We  need  to  sort  the  garbage. 

Now  I think  there  is  something  perversely  sat- 
isfying about  belonging  to  a throw-away  society. 
There  is  a sense  in  which  being  able  to  waste 
makes  one  feel  superior.  It  is  a sign  of  status 
and  prosperity.  But  those  who  accept  the  bibli- 
cal teaching  that  the  earth  belongs  to  God  and 
we  are  only  stewards  will  want  to  be  more  re- 
sponsible than  this. 

They  will  join  in  efforts  to  solve  the  garbage 
problem  at  the  front  end  instead  of  the  back 
end.  As  one  person  has  outlined  it,  this  means 
that  each  community  would  classify  and  sort  its 
garbage  as  follows:  (1)  reusables;  (2)  toxics;  (3) 
compostables;  (4)  recyclables;  (5)  the  rest.  Only 
material  in  the  fifth  category  would  go  into  the 
landfill.  “The  rest”  would  be  items  such  as  worn- 
out  rubber  tires  and  old  tennis  shoes. 

The  most  crucial  problem  is  what  to  do  with 
toxic  garbage  such  as  old  batteries.  The  most 
likely  suggestion  is  to  send  them  back  to  the  fac- 
tory. 

This  sort  of  low-technology  solution  does  not 
activate  the  juices  of  garbage  collectors  in  the 
same  way  as  state-of-the-art  landfill  liners.  But 
it  will  be  more  effective  in  the  long  run  and  de- 
serves our  support  and  participation. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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A crisis  in 
worship  patterns 


by  Marlene  Kropf 


T WO  YEARS  AGO  I wrote  an  article  for  Gospel 
Herald  which  suggested  that  Mennonites  are  fac- 
ing a crisis  in  worship.  Though  I observe  some 
movement  and  change  in  our  congregations,  I 
don’t  think  the  crisis  has  gone  away.  In  fact,  the 
crisis  may  be  even  greater  than  I at  first  be- 
lieved. 

It  used  to  be  that  Mennonites  worshiped  in 
similar  ways  whether  they  lived  in  Oregon,  Ohio, 


or  Ontario.  In  the  past  two  decades,  however, 
worship  has  been  changing  rapidly.  New  expecta- 
tions and  visions  have  arisen  in  response  to  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  religious  changes  in  North 
America.  As  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances have  alienated  people  from  their  spiritual 
moorings,  many  people  experience  profound 
emptiness. 

Even  the  church  seems  impotent.  A Gallup 


poll  in  1988  found  that  1 in  4 Americans  left  the 
church  in  search  of  deeper  spiritual  meaning. 
What  people  hunger  for  is  an  experience  of  God's 
presence,  an  encounter  with  divine  reality.  As  a 
consequence,  a major  agenda  for  the  church  is 
the  recovery  of  the  transcendent  or  vertical  di- 
mensions of  worship. 

Just  as  important,  however,  is  attention  to  the 
communal  or  horizontal  dimensions  of  worship. 
Mennonite  worship  in  the  past  emphasized 
group  discernment  and  lay  participation,  but  the 
conviction  that  worship  or  liturgy  is  “the 
people’s  work”  has  eroded  in  many  places. 

Partly  because  of  the  professional  pastorate  and 
also  in  response  to  television  styles  of  worship 
as  entertainment,  Mennonites — like  other  Chris- 

Mennonite  worship  in  the  past 
emphasized  group  discernment 
and  lay  participation,  but  the 
conviction  that  worship  is  the 
‘ people’s  work ’ has  eroded. 

tians — have  learned  to  settle  back  in  their  seats 
and  expect  “a  good  show”  on  Sundays.  The  re- 
covery of  a vision  for  genuinely  participatory  wor- 
ship will  be  a challenge  for  the  church  in  the  ’90s. 

The  relationship  of  worship  to  the  church ’s  life 
in  the  world  is  another  issue.  During  the  past  20 
years  Mennonites  have  seen  in  new  ways  how 
justice  and  peacemaking  stand  at  the  heart  of 
the  gospel.  If  worship  does  not  call  people  to 
righteous  living,  it  has  not  been  true  worship. 

The  Old  Testament  prophets  denounced  the 
children  of  Israel  when  they  brought  their  sacri- 
fices to  God  but  failed  to  care  for  the  poor.  The 
same  dilemma  faces  affluent  North  American 
Mennonites.  How  can  we  worship  faithfully  when 
we  consume  our  wealth  upon  ourselves  and 
close  our  eyes  to  the  suffering  of  our  neighbors? 


Marlene  Kropf,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  secretary  for 
congregational  education,  worship,  and  spirituality  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  She  also 
teaches  part-time  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries. 


As  I see  the  issues  involved  in  corporate  wor- 
ship in  the  ’90s,  three  questions  emerge: 

1.  How  can  we  truly  encounter  God’s  presence 
in  worship? 

2.  How  can  all  the  people  of  God  be  engaged 
in  worship? 

3.  How  can  our  worship  empower  us  for  minis- 
try in  the  world? 

Without  careful  attention  to  all  of  these  ques- 
tions, the  church  runs  the  risk  of  unfaithfulness 
to  God  and  God’s  people  as  well  as  irrelevance 
in  the  world.  I will  explore  these  issues  further 
and  suggest  some  possible  responses. 

Encounter  with  God.  The  loss  of  the  sacred 
in  public  and  private  life  in  North  America  has 
left  many  people  with  a sense  of  meaningless- 
ness. Fascination  with  popular  psychology,  in- 
volvement in  occult  religions,  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  and  pleasure,  and  openness  to  every  vari- 
ety of  spiritual  renewal  are  all  evidences  of  spiri- 
tual hunger.  Because  we  are  created  for 
relationship  with  God,  nothing  can  satisfy  our 
yearning  except  God  alone. 

Corporate  worship  is  a primary  setting  for 
meeting  the  Divine  Lover.  Yet  our  culture’s  dis- 
regard of  the  Sabbath  makes  it  unlikely  that 
people’s  spiritual  needs  will  be  met.  When  the 
church  reclaims  the  ancient  vision  of  a day  of 
rest  and  worship,  we  will  have  begun  the  journey 
toward  satisfying  the  need  for  God. 

The  recovery  of  the  transcendent  dimensions 
of  worship  will  be  dependent  in  part  upon  a full- 
orbed  order  of  worship.  Mennonite  worship  has 
always  included  singing,  prayer,  and  preaching. 

In  recent  years,  however,  attention  is  being 
given  to  a wider  range  of  worship  acts  which 
help  people  become  aware  of  God’s  presence, 
hear  God’s  Word,  and  respond  in  faith  and  obe- 
dience. 

An  example  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  work 
of  the  Hymnal  Council,  which  is  preparing  a 
hymnal/worship  book  to  be  published  in  1992 
for  Mennonites  and  Brethren.  Instead  of  organiz- 
ing the  new  hymnal  in  doctrinal  or  topical  se- 
quence, the  council  has  chosen  to  organize  the 
contents  according  to  the  acts  of  worship  in  a 
typical  Sunday  morning  service.  The  acts  of  gath- 
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ering,  praising,  confessing,  reconciling,  offering, 
hearing  God’s  Word,  affirming  the  faith,  respond- 
ing in  prayer,  and  sending  forth  will  all  help  wor- 
shipers focus  their  attention  on  the  God  whom 
they  have  come  to  meet. 

Three  elements  of  worship — praise,  confes- 
sion, and  hearing  God’s  Word — especially  reflect 
concern  for  the  transcendent  dimensions  of  wor- 
ship. In  part  because  of  the  influence  of  the  char- 
ismatic movement,  Mennonites  are  spending 
more  time  in  praise  and  adoration  of  God.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  a congregation  to  sing  songs 
of  praise  for  20  to  30  minutes  at  the  opening  of 
Sunday  worship. 

Deeper  than  any  particular  stream  of  spiritual- 
ity, however,  is  the  growing  conviction  that  God 
is  the  center  or  focus  of  worship.  Danish  theolo- 
gian Kierkegaard  once  observed  that  worship  is 
a drama:  God  is  the  audience,  members  of  the 
congregation  are  the  actors,  and  worship  leaders 
are  the  prompters  who  enable  the  worshipers  to 
do  their  work.  In  such  a vision,  worship  is  an  of- 
fering of  unending  praise  to  God. 

Along  with  praise,  the  acts  of  confession  and 
reconciliation  must  become  more  important.  Al- 
though most  Christians  never  dropped  confes- 
sion from  the  weekly  order  of  worship,  North 
American  Mennonites  have  tended  to  neglect 
this  essential  act.  Preparatory  services  for  com- 
munion traditionally  included  opportunities  for 
confession.  In  communities  where  annual  revival 
meetings  were  held,  people  also  had  opportuni- 
ties to  publicly  acknowledge  their  need  of  God 
and  confess  their  sin.  But  both  are  infrequent  ob- 
servances today. 

Perhaps  a perfectionist  view  of  discipleship 
has  contributed  to  the  neglect  of  corporate  con- 
fession. Whatever  the  reasons,  the  absence  of 
confession  in  Mennonite  worship  has  resulted  in 
a diminished  awareness  of  God’s  love  and  grace. 

The  public  reading  and  proclamation  of  God’s 
Word  is  a third  element  of  worship  needing  in- 
creased attention.  An  encounter  with  God  must 
be  rooted  in  Scripture,  yet  much  evidence  sug- 
gests that  people  are  spending  less  time  reading 
their  Bibles.  Congregations  will  need  to  train 
Scripture  readers  so  the  Word  can  be  pro- 
claimed effectively.  Preachers  will  also  need  to 
immerse  themselves  in  prayer  and  meditation 
and  learn  how  to  communicate  God’s  truth  with 
passion. 

In  addition  to  a full-orbed  order  of  worship, 
the  transcendent  dimensions  of  worship  can  also 
be  enriched  by  welcoming  the  expressions  of  var- 
ious streams  of  spirituality.  Adoration  of  God  as 
mentioned  earlier,  is  a typical  emphasis  of  charis- 
matic worship.  The  holiness  and  majesty  of  God 


are  a focus  of  conservative  evangelical  streams. 
Silence  in  the  presence  of  mystery  is  a gift  of 
contemplative  spirituality.  An  awareness  of 
God’s  power  to  set  people  free  from  oppression 
is  a feature  of  liberation  spirituality.  Where  the 
various  streams  of  spirituality  are  appreciated 
and  integrated  into  corporate  worship,  they  have 
potential  to  enlarge  awareness  of  God  through  a 
rich  variety  of  biblical  images. 

Another  arena  for  expanded  awareness  of  the 
transcendent  is  the  use  of  symbols  and  art.  Al- 
though Mennonites  fell  heir  to  a didactic, 
iconoclastic  wing  of  the  Radical  Reformation, 
churches  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century 
need  to  rediscover  the  power  of  art  to  mediate 
God’s  presence  and  grace.  The  use  of  sculpture, 


Mennonites— like  other 
Christians— have  learned  to 
settle  back  and  expect  ‘a  good 
show’  on  Sundays. 

banners,  liturgical  movement,  drama,  color,  tex- 
ture, music,  visual  art,  gesture,  and  ritual  can  all 
contribute  to  heightened  awareness  of  God’s 
presence. 

Still  another  arena  for  enhancing  the  transcen- 
dent dimensions  of  worship  is  greater  use  of  the 
Christian  calendar.  While  Mennonites  have  long 
celebrated  Easter  and  Christmas,  many  congre- 
gations pay  scant  attention  to  other  events  of 
the  Christian  year.  The  Christological  focus  of 
the  Christian  calendar  from  Advent  to  Pentecost 
invites  people  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  gos- 
pel mystery  and  hear  the  call  to  live  as  disciples. 

Especially  for  a denomination  which  claims  no 
other  foundation  than  Jesus  Christ,  the  obser- 
vance of  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Christian 
year  would  be  an  opportunity  to  make  Christ’s 
presence  known  in  worship. 

Engaging  God’s  people.  If  our  worship  is  to 
truly  form  us  as  God’s  people,  then  the  commu- 
nal dimensions  of  worship  must  also  be  strength- 
ened. Because  of  ethnic  ties  in  the  past, 

Mennonites  tended  to  experience  worship  as  a 
community  event.  Today  the  breakdown  of  com- 
munity and  the  increasing  cultural  diversity  of 
the  church  call  for  renewed  attention  to  horizon- 
tal relationships.  Worship  is  a corporate  spiritual 
discipline.  It  must  involve  the  entire  body  of  be- 
lievers— all  ages,  races,  sexes,  and  economic 
groups.  True  worship  demands  the  active  partici- 
pation of  all  the  people  of  God. 
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In  A Pilgrim  People,  John  Westerhoff  says, 

“To  each  worship  we  bring  our  stories  and  reen- 
act God’s  story  so  that  God’s  story  and  our  sto- 
ries may  be  made  into  one  story.”  For  such  an 
encounter  to  occur,  people  need  to  bring  their 
whole  selves — body,  mind,  and  spirit.  Nor  can 
their  participation  be  limited  just  to  singing — a 
favorite  (and  wonderful)  Mennonite  way  of  wor- 
shiping. The  congregation  can  also  be  actively  in- 
volved in  calls  to  worship,  responsive  or  unison 
Scripture  readings,  litanies,  dramas,  offerings, 
spontaneous  prayers,  and  sharing  of  joys  and 
concerns. 

Another  way  worship  can  become  more  partic- 
ipatory is  through  increased  sensitivity  to  lan- 
guage which  includes  all  people.  The  words  of 


The  odds  are  stacked  against  us 
in  the  church,  for  the  predominant 
social  values  are  quite  contrary  to  the 
values  of  Christian  worship. 

worship  must  welcome  the  disabled,  the  poor, 
women,  children,  and  racial  minority  groups. 
Even  the  language  used  to  describe  God  must 
be  reexamined  for  exclusiveness  and  should  re- 
flect the  broad  range  of  images  found  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  desire  to  be  inclusive  must  also  affect 
structures  for  worship  planning.  In  too  many 
churches  the  pastor  still  bears  responsibility  for 
all  that  happens  in  worship.  With  appropriate 
training,  elders,  deacons,  and  lay  leaders  can  be 
involved  in  establishing  worship  themes  and  di- 
rections as  well  as  week-to-week  planning  and 
leading.  Then  worship  can  truly  become  the 
work  of  the  people. 

Empowerment  for  mission.  The  purpose  of 
worship  is  an  encounter  with  God.  Nothing 
more.  Yet  true  worship  always  has  an  outcome 
as  well.  As  the  Spirit  moves  among  them,  God’s 
people  are  renewed  and  strengthened  for  their 
life  of  ministry  in  the  world.  Abraham  Joshua 
Heschel,  a Jewish  writer,  says,  “To  worship  is  to 
expand  the  presence  of  God  in  the  world.” 
Whenever  Christians  meet  in  Jesus’  name,  they 
carry  with  them  the  sweet  fragrance  of  Jesus’ 
presence  which  transforms  the  world. 

Biblical  worship  is  also  a political  act.  As 
Christians  gather  for  worship  from  week  to 
week,  they  declare  their  loyalty  to  God’s  reign. 
Unfortunately  some  of  our  worship  is  conducted 
as  though  the  church  lives  in  isolation  and  does 


not  participate  in  the  realities  of  the  wider 
world.  Intercession  should  certainly  include  pray- 
ers for  peace  as  well  as  laments  for  tragedy  and 
pain  in  the  world.  Calls  to  action  in  evangelism, 
peacemaking,  stewardship,  or  service  are  also  ap- 
propriate. 

Millard  Lind  says  in  Biblical  Foundations  for 
Christian  Worship,  “Christian  worship  should  be 
defined  as  the  celebration  of  the  rule  of  God  as 
experienced  in  the  life  of  the  new  community  in 
Christ.”  Such  a celebration  renews  hope.  Even 
though  the  signs  of  God’s  reign  in  the  world  may 
be  hidden  or  only  partially  seen,  the  church  pro- 
claims its  hope  through  song  and  prayer.  The  of- 
fering of  gifts  of  money  is  a tangible  way  of 
expressing  this  hope.  Whenever  worshipers 
share  their  wealth,  they  are  saying  they  want  to 
participate  in  the  loving,  healing,  creative  acts  of 
God  in  the  world.  The  blessing  which  occurs  at 
the  end  of  worship  should  also  send  people  out 
in  the  power  of  God’s  Spirit  to  join  with  God’s 
work  in  the  world. 

A challenge  for  the  future.  Does  the  church 
indeed  face  a crisis  in  worship?  The  answer  can 
be  found,  I think,  by  looking  at  the  rivals  to  wor- 
ship in  any  typical  North  American  town.  On 
weekends  the  shopping  mall,  popular  brunch 
spots,  and  entertainment  and  recreational  events 
seem  to  have  far  more  power  to  attract  people 
than  the  church. 

The  odds  are  stacked  against  us  in  the  church, 
for  the  predominant  social  values  in  North  Amer- 
ica are  quite  contrary  to  the  values  of  Christian 
worship.  A professor  under  whom  I once  studied 
suggested  that  the  major  North  American  values 
are  pragmatism,  information,  and  entertainment. 
North  Americans  have  interest  only  if  something 
is  useful,  informative,  or  fun. 

In  contrast,  Christian  worship  is  essentially 
useless  joy  and  wonder.  The  people  of  God  cher- 
ish God’s  presence,  not  utilitarian  ends.  Chris- 
tian worship  is  also  a dialogue — an  engagement 
of  God’s  people  with  God  and  each  other.  It  is 
not  a one-way  flow  of  information.  And  finally, 
Christian  worship  is  not  passive  entertainment 
but  a celebration  of  God’s  reign,  an  act  which  en- 
compasses both  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  and  is  based  on  hope  in  the 
risen  Christ. 

The  early  Christians  were  warned  “not  to  for- 
sake the  assembling  of  themselves  together” 
(Heb.  10:25).  If  we  are  to  become  God’s  faithful 
people,  we  too  must  commit  ourselves  to  wor- 
ship God  in  Spirit  and  in  truth.  Nothing  may  be 
more  important  for  the  church’s  life  and  witness 
in  the  ’90s.  ^ 
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FITTING  ♦ WORSHIP*  TOGETHER 

Eleanor  Kreider 


“ This  book  provides  a 
resource  for  imaginative 
use  of  Scripture  in  both 
liturgical  and  nonliturgical 
worship.  One  of  its 
strengths  is  that  it  shows 
how  Christ’s  message  of 
justice , mercy , and  peace 
is  at  the  center  of 
worship.  ” 

— Philip  K.  Clemens,  Associate 
Minister,  College  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Indiana 


Enter  His  Gates: 

Fitting  Worship  Together 

Many  people  long  for  more  fulfillment  through  worship,  but  are  not  quite  sure  what  it  is  they  are 
missing  or  want  to  happen.  The  worship  service  may  be  poorly  designed  or  structured,  use  of  the 
Bible  may  be  inadequate  or  antiquated,  and  meaningful  connections  with  “real  life”  missing. 

Eleanor  Kreider  describes  three  ways  to  move  beyond  such  weaknesses: 

* Find  a balance  between  form  and  freedom. 

* Let  the  Bible  do  the  talking. 

* Let  God’s  transcendent  majesty  and  passion  for  liberation  shape  worship. 

As  Kreider  helps  pastors  and  worship  leaders  identify  key  elements  of  worship,  she  suggests  ways  to 
fit  the  pieces  together  to  create  an  experience  satisfying  to  both  worshipers  and  God. 
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FINDINGS  FROM  THE  CHURCH  MEMBER  SURVEY  (3) 


Religious  beliefs  and 
participation 


by  Abram  G.  Konrad 

The  MORE  we  CHANGE,  the  more  we  become 
the  same.  Seventeen  years  after  the  celebrated 
1972  Kauffman  and  Harder  survey  of  five  Men- 
nonite  denominations  a 1989  study  of  the  same 
groups  reveals  few  shifts  in  beliefs  and  some  con- 
trasting developments  in  religious  participation. 

In  spite  of  distinct  origins  and  unique  historical 
developments,  Brethren  in  Christ  (BIC),  Evangel- 
ical Mennonites  (EMC),  General  Conference 
Mennonites  (GC),  Mennonite  Brethren  (MB), 
and  Mennonite  Church  (MC)  members  reflect 
similar  commitments  to  the  basic  tenets  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Religious  beliefs.  Respondents  from  all  five 
denominations  registered  very  high  on  general  or- 
thodoxy items,  with  no  significant  shifts  in  17 
years.  Today  there  is  among  members  no  doubt 
that  God  exists  (89%),  that  Jesus  was  both 
human  and  divine  (90%),  that  miracles  happened 
as  recorded  in  the  Bible  (93%),  that  Jesus  will 
actually  return  to  earth  (92%),  and  that  there  is 
life  beyond  death  (94%). 

Similarlly,  members  generally  agreed  with  the 
fundamentalist  beliefs  that  the  Bible  is  the 
divinely  inspired  and  infallible  word  of  God 
(82%)  and  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a virgin  (91%). 
There  was  a drop  from  74  to  67  percent  of  those 
who  definitely  believe  that  those  without  Christ 
will  suffer  eternal  punishment.  As  in  1972,  only 
about  half  held  that  God  created  the  world  in 
six  24-hour  days. 

On  many  belief  items  the  variations  within  a 
denomination  were  as  great  as  those  across  de- 
nominations. Taken  together,  however,  some  de- 
nominational distinctives  exist.  MBs  and  EMCs 
registered  above  the  “average”  on  general  ortho- 
doxy items  more  often,  and  GCs  registered 
below  average  more  often  than  did  others.  Simi- 
larly, BICs,  EMCs,  and  MBs  registered  higher 
than  average  most  often  on  tests  of  fundamental- 
ism, while  GCs  registered  lower. 

The  level  of  agreement  of  Mennonites  with  six- 
teenth-century Anabaptism  changed  little  in  the 
past  17  years.  Most  believe  that  infant  baptism 
is  neither  necessary  nor  proper  for  infants  (84%), 
that  Christians  can  expect  persecution  (67%), 
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and  that  church  discipline  is  important  (63%). 
There  was  a decrease  in  those  who  agreed  that 
Christians  should  take  no  part  in  war  (66  to 
58%)  and  that  some  government  tasks  are  wrong 
(59  to  54%).  Conversely,  there  was  an  increase 
from  57  to  62  percent  that  it  was  against  God’s 
will  to  swear  the  oath.  Less  than  half  agreed 
that  Jesus  expects  Christians  today  to  follow  the 
pattern  which  he  set  in  his  life  and  ministry 
(45%),  and  only  34  percent  held  that  Christians 
should  not  take  someone  to  court. 

Have  Mennonites  lost  their  distinctives?  BICs 
and  EMCs  most  often  registered  lower  than  aver- 
age, and  MBs  and  MCs  registered  higher  than 
average  on  our  historic  distinctives.  While  the  an- 
swer may  vary  somewhat  across  denominations, 
the  erosion  of  sixteenth-century  Anabaptism 
seems  quite  evident  from  these  data.  In  the  mo- 
saic of  Christendom  in  North  America,  these 
five  denominations  hold  much  more  tenaciously 
to  the  basic  tenets  of  Christian  faith  than  to  the 
distinctives  of  sixteenth-century  Anabaptism. 

Scores  on  an  eight-item  Bible  knowledge  test 
ranged  from  a low  on  the  meaning  of  the  exile 
(45%)  to  a high  on  the  recognition  of  Zacchaeus 
(91%).  Shifts  in  the  tally  from  1972  to  1989  were 
of  no  significance,  except  on  an  increased  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  Pentecost  (74  to 
79%).  On  the  other  items,  members  polled  at 
about  the  same  level  as  they  did  earlier:  recogni- 
tion of  Bartholomew  (57%),  Gethsemane  (68%), 
rule  in  Jesus’  day  (78%),  Samaritans  (80%),  and 
Macedonian  call  (83%).  EMCs  were  somewhat 
lower  and  MBs  somewhat  higher  than  average, 
but  no  substantial  denominational  variations  in 
Bible  knowledge  were  reflected  in  this  survey. 

Religious  participation.  Participation  in  reli- 
gious practices  during  this  17-year  period  changed 
more  than  did  religious  beliefs  and  knowledge. 

Weekly  church  attendance  of  members 
dropped  from  70  to  65  percent  on  average,  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  51  to  80  percent  across  de- 
nominations. The  decline  in  weekly  Sunday 
school  attendance  was  from  69  to  59  percent, 
ranging  from  42  to  77  percent  for  the  five  denom- 
inations. Whether  such  decreases  relate  to  grow- 
ing urbanization,  an  aging  membership,  some 
other  demographic  factors,  or  the  impact  of  reli- 
gious broadcasting  cannot  be  determined  from 
these  data,  but  no  longer  is  regular  participation 
as  high  a priority  as  it  was  in  the  past.  And  yet, 
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a larger  number  (60  to  69%)  reported  quite  a lot 
of  inspiration  and  strengthening  in  the  typical 
Sunday  worship  service. 

On  a more  personal  level,  participation  in  a daily 
family,  private,  or  cell-group  devotional  period 
dropped  from  29  to  19  percent  of  church  mem- 
bers. At  the  same  time,  family  or  group  worship 
by  members  of  the  household  changed  from  45  to 
35  percent  during  this  period.  Only  small  varia- 
tions across  denominations  were  evidenced  in 
these  areas. 

A significant  increase  since  1972  occurred  in 
three  matters  relating  to  church  life:  the  impor- 
tance of  participation  in  church  life  (from  47  to 
53%),  of  being  a church  member  (67  to  75%), 
and  of  actually  belonging  to  a small  group  for 
regular  meetings  of  worship,  discussion,  Bible 
study,  and  fellowship  (39  to  47%).  Except  on  the 
matter  of  small-group  membership,  these  in- 
creases characterized  members  in  the  five  de- 
nominations uniformly. 

The  sense  of  spiritual  well  being  remained  un- 
changed during  this  17-year  period.  Some  55  per- 
cent reported  a close  relationship  to  God;  50 
percent  felt  guided  by  a spiritual  goal  in  life; 
and  68  percent  expressed  interest  in  serving  in 
the  local  congregation.  One-fourth  of  all  church 
members,  compared  with  18  percent  in  1972,  re- 
ported often  witnessing  orally  about  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  And  yet,  as  in  1972,  48  percent  tried 
at  least  a few  times  to  lead  someone  to  faith  in 
Christ,  and  44  percent  occasionally  invited  non- 
Christians  to  attend  church. 

Of  all  but  three  of  the  items  relating  to  reli- 
gious participation  there  was  considerable  varia- 
tion across  denominations.  From  lowest  to 
highest  overall  scores,  they  could  be  arrayed 
GC,  MC,  BIC,  MB,  and  EMC,  with  the  greatest 
differences  noted  at  the  extremes. 

Conclusions.  Several  conclusions  summarize 
the  findings  about  denominational  beliefs  and 
participation: 

1.  All  Mennonites  registered  very  high  on  both 
general  orthodoxy  and  fundamentalism  in  1989, 
much  like  they  did  in  1972. 

2.  An  erosion  of  sixteenth-century  Anabaptist 
distinctives  seems  evident,  although  few  changes 
relating  to  these  items  were  noted  during  this  17- 
year  period. 

3.  The  level  of  Bible  knowledge  has  remained 
constant. 


4.  Sunday  school  and  church  attendance  and 
private  and  family  devotions  have  declined 
among  Mennonites,  while  small-group  member- 
ship and  the  importance  of  participation  in 
church  life  have  increased. 

5.  Overall,  few  substantial  changes  were  ob- 

served, and  denominational  similarities  far  out- 
weigh the  differences.  ^ 


IDEAS  FOR  OUTREACH 

Provided  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (Mennonite  Church)  and 
Commission  on  Home  Ministries  ( General  Conference  Mennonite  Church). 

Keep  people  coming 
to  your  church 

Someone  has  said  that  if  a newcomer  to  your  church  does  not 
have  six  friends  in  the  church  within  the  first  six  months,  they  will 
probably  drop  out.  One  way  to  assist  this  friendship  process  is  to 
appoint  someone  to  link  people  together — the  newer  people  with 
the  more  established.  Connecting  people  with  commonalities — age, 
interests,  family  status  (single/married/children) — has  advantages, 
but  is  not  always  a requisite. 

These  “friendship  sponsors”  can  be  assigned  to  the  new  partic- 
ipants as  soon  as  they  show  strong  interest  in  the  church.  Possi- 
bilities for  relationship  building  are  many.  Here  are  only  a few 
suggestions  the  sponsor  could  use. 

1.  Pray  for  them  daily. 

2.  Engage  together  in  some  social  activities — sports  events, 
picnics,  concerts. 

3.  Look  for  them  at  church  and  sit  together.  When  they  miss  a 
service,  you  could  telephone,  not  as  a truant  officer,  but  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  an  illness  and  to  express  regret  that  you  did  not 
see  each  other. 

4.  Invite  them  to  special  church  events  with  which  they  are 
unfamiliar,  such  as  communion,  a congregational  meeting,  the 
annual  summer  barbecue. 

5.  Encourage  your  new  friends  to  come  with  you  to  Sunday 
school.  Make  special  efforts  to  expand  the  friendship  circle  by 
inviting  them  to  class  social  events. 

6.  Facilitate  their  getting  involved  in  various  church  ministries — 
choir,  classes,  interest  groups — even  though  you  as  sponsor  may 
not  be  personally  involved. 

7.  Suggest  to  church  leaders  the  talents  or  gifts  you  notice  so 
the  new  persons  can  contribute  to  the  ministry. 

8.  Give  spiritual  guidance  where  it  can  tactfully  be  offered, 
fostering  a vital  faith  commitment. 

The  length  of  partnership  should  be  at  least  six  months,  and 
could  last  for  years.  Though  this  linkage  is  officially  assigned,  there 
is  no  need  to  announce  it  as  such.  However,  if  the  new  friend 
inquires,  it  can  be  stated  that  this  is  something  the  church  does 
because  it  cares  about  the  new  people  and  wants  them  to  know 
they  are  a vital  part  of  the  church.  — G.  Edwin  Bontrager 
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‘We  need  to  repent,’  says  speaker 
at  Zaire  development  seminar 


“To  change  our  way  of  looking  at  things, 
we  need  to  all  sincerely  repent,”  said 
Cibulenu  Sakayimbo,  president  of  the 
Mennonite  Community  of  Zaire.  He  spoke 
in  the  closing  meditation  of  a seminar  on 
development  held  recently  in  the  capital 
city  of  Kinshasa  and  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  The  seminar 
was  for  leaders  of  the  three  Mennonite 
groups  in  Zaire  and  representatives  of  the 
three  North  American  mission  and  service 
agencies  working  in  Zaire. 

Five  speakers  presented  varied  but  strik- 
ingly similar  thoughts  about  development 
work  in  the  church  in  Africa.  One  common 
theme  was  that  development  work  can  only 
succeed  if  there  is  strong  and  active  local 
participation  in  planning,  management, 
and  evaluation  of  such  activities. 

Christopher  Ndege,  development  coor- 
dinator for  the  South  Mara  Diocese  of 
Tanzania  Mennonite  Church,  told  an 
amazed  audience  that  Mennonites  in  his 
diocese  have  broken  their  former  depen- 
dency on  outside  resources  to  organize 
development  efforts.  The  nearly  40  partic- 
ipants were  both  inspired  and  troubled  by 
Ndege’s  report  from  a neighboring  country. 
Why  do  the  churches  in  Zaire  remain 
dependent  on  outside  resources?  partici- 


pants asked.  Why  has  the  church  in  Zaire 
had  so  many  failures  in  development  pro- 
jects intended  to  bring  people  together  and 
improve  their  lives? 

Some  participants  thought  that  the  soci- 
ocultural and  economic  milieu  of  Tanzania 
is  different  from  Zaire  and  thus  the  suc- 
cesses there  cannot  be  duplicated.  Several 
people  suggested  that  development  efforts 
should  focus  more  on  individuals  than 
groups  to  have  greater  success.  But  Ndege 
noted  that  his  diocese’s  guiding  principles 
of  congregation-based  activities  and  deci- 
sion-making have  strengthened  the  congre- 
gations and  are  based  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Fremont  Regier,  from  North  Newton, 
Kan.,  presented  two  case  studies  to  help 
participants  evaluate  large  church  devel- 
opment projects.  One  described  a well-dig- 
ging project  in  Haiti  that  failed  to  meet  its 
goals  because  it  was  designed  and  man- 
aged from  the  outside.  This  scenario  was 
familiar  to  participants,  who  pointed  to 
numerous  past  development  efforts  in 
Zaire  that  were  planned,  organized,  and 
managed  by  outside  groups  like  MCC  or 
Mennonite  mission  agencies  and  did  not 
take  local  participation  seriously. 

“We  admit  we  made  many  errors  in  the 


past,”  said  Howard  Good,  MCC  country 
representative  in  Zaire,  who  planned  the 
seminar.  “We  now  search  for  ways  that  we 
can  encourage  and  support  local  initia- 
tives.” 

Chirume  Mendo,  director  of  the  national 
office  for  development  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Zaire,  which  links  Zaire’s  Protes- 
tants, led  the  group  through  role  plays  and 
exercises  that  examined  the  role  of  leaders 
in  churches  and  communities,  how  deci- 
sions are  made,  and  how  priorities  often 
differ  between  poor  people  and  those  who 
want  to  help  them.  Mendo  proposed  that 
community  decisions  and  resulting  activi- 
ties must  be  arrived  at  by  consensus  for 
effective  and  lasting  results. 

The  Mennonite  International  Study 
Project  carried  out  by  Nancy  Heisey  and 
Paul  Longacre  found  that  many  large  de- 
velopment projects  tried  by  African 
churches  have  failed.  One  goal  of  the 
Kinshasa  seminar  was  to  bring  Mennonite 
leaders  together  to  reflect  on  that  unhappy 
fact,  to  analyze  the  causes  of  those  failures, 
and  to  look  at  new  approaches  and  strate- 
gies. Many  large  projects  that  failed  did 
not  “belong”  to  the  people  they  were  in- 
tended to  serve. 


New  Indiana  church 
starts  meeting  in 
old  school  building 

The  new  Morning  Star  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship began  meeting  in  an  old  school 
building  in  west-central  Muncie,  Ind.,  re- 
cently. Church  planters  Robert  and  Sylvia 
Ewert  said  the  rented  facility  has  plenty  of 
space  to  grow  for  the  small  congregation  of 
30  people. 

Dean  Clark,  director  of  the  facility,  which 
is  owned  by  a community  parents  group 
and  operated  as  a teen  drop-in  center, 
started  meeting  with  Bob  for  Bible  study 
in  April  and  was  baptized  in  May. 

“Spiritually,  we  feel  like  the  rain  of  God’s 
spirit  has  come  and  many  of  the  people 
coming  to  Morning  Star  are  blooming  as  a 
result,”  said  Ewerts.  They  have  been  serv- 
ing in  Muncie  since  July  1988. 

A Thursday  “cell  group”  averages  15 
adults  and  five  children.  A women’s 
Bible/coffee  meeting  continues  on  Wed- 
nesdays. “Core  group”  meetings  are  held 
biweekly. 


Communion  Fellowship  in  Goshen,  Ind., 
is  the  primary  sponsor  of  the  church-plant- 
ing effort,  with  Indiana-Michigan  Confer- 
ence of  the  Mennonite  Church,  Central 
District  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  serving  as  secondary  sponsors. 

New  San  Diego  church 
celebrates  charter 
membership  Sunday 

The  new  Mennonite  Fellowship  of  San 
Diego  celebrated  an  important  milestone, 
its  charter  membership,  on  a recent  Sun- 
day. The  small  congregation  gathered  at 
the  edge  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  a rebap- 
tism of  one  who  desired  immersion.  Then 
the  group  returned  to  its  regular  place  of 
meeting  in  a home  three  blocks  away  where 
four  more  persons  were  baptized  by  pour- 
ing. 

These  five  baptized  persons,  plus  ten 
more  by  letters  of  transfer,  confession  of 
faith,  and  associate  membership,  became 


the  original  signers  of  the  fellowship’s  cov- 
enant of  faith.  Several  children  also  are  a 
part  of  the  congregation.  In  addition,  there 
are  visitors  and  occasional  attenders.  Pros- 
pects look  good  for  a pastoral  team  to  lead, 
and  the  congregation  is  expecting  growth. 

On  the  special  day,  Don  Yoder  of  Pacific 
District  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  spoke  on  “Our  Ministry  and 
Message.”  Allen  Yoder  of  Southwest  Con- 
ference of  the  Mennonite  Church  assisted 
in  the  baptisms.  The  fellowship  is  applying 
to  become  a dual-affiliated  congregation. 

“I  was  raised  Mennonite,  but  then  when 
I wanted  to  be  baptized,  there  was  no 
Mennonite  church  around,”  said  one  of  the 
charter  members.  Another  told  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  church  of  his  upbringing 
and  attraction  to  the  way  as  interpreted  by 
this  new  church.  Several  noted  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  Mennonite  background,  one 
saying  that  in  her  family  it  was  consistency, 
not  just  talk,  that  was  the  way  of  being 
Christian. 

“We  recognize  this  beginning  as  the 
Lord’s  doing,”  said  Pearl  Hartz,  interim 
pastor. 
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State  government  official  Shri  Kriparam  Sahu 
cuts  the  ribbon  so  construction  on  the  new 
unit  at  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital  can  begin. 
Second  from  right  is  Ron  Yoder  of  MBM. 

Final  phase  of 
India  hospital  project 
gets  underway 

Construction  has  begun  on  a new  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology  unit  at  Dhamtari 
Christian  Hospital — a historic  Mennonite 
institution  in  India.  The  start  of  construc- 
tion on  the  26,000-square-foot  facility  fol- 
lowed recent  groundbreaking  ceremonies 
attended  by  about  300  people. 

Shri  Kriparam  Sahu,  agriculture  and  co- 
operative minister  for  the  state  govern- 
ment of  Madhya  Pradesh,  cut  the  ceremo- 
nial ribbon  at  the  site  of  the  new  unit.  Then 
Ron  Yoder,  Asia/ Africa  director  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  turned  the  sym- 
bolic shovel  of  earth. 

The  $800,000  project  is  being  funded  by 
a grant  from  American  Schools  and  Hos- 
pitals Abroad.  The  grant,  obtained  with 
the  assistance  of  MBM,  also  provides  com- 
plete furnishings  and  equipment  for  the 
unit. 

In  a brief  speech  at  the  ceremonies, 
Yoder  brought  greetings  from  North 
American  Mennonites.  He  also  noted  that 
the  $800,000  grant  is  one  channel  whereby 
tax  money  paid  by  U.S.  citizens  is  helping 
people  in  other  countries.  “As  one  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,”  Yoder  said,  “I’m  pleased  to 
see  some  of  my  tax  money  being  used  this 
way.” 

Yoder  and  Sahu  later  unveiled  the  cor- 
nerstone for  the  new  building,  which  is  the 
last  major  step  in  a hospital  renovation  and 
expansion  program  that  began  in  1981. 

The  present  obstetrics-gynecology  unit 
with  30  beds  is  nearly  30  years  old.  With 
the  addition  of  the  new  64-bed  unit,  the 
hospital  will  also  be  able  to  increase  its 


nursing  class  from  70  to  about  100  stu- 
dents. 

Paul  Miller,  former  longtime  missionary 
in  India,  is  serving  as  project  director  on 
behalf  of  MBM.  He  estimates  the  project 
will  be  completed  in  16-18  months. 

The  hospital  celebrated  its  75th  anniver- 
sary last  November.  MBM  founded  the 
hospital  in  1912,  transferred  it  to  its  pres- 
ent location  in  1914,  then  turned  control 
over  to  a local  board  in  1960.  H.  S.  Martin, 
an  Indian  Mennonite  physician,  has  been 
the  hospital  medical  superintendent  for 
nearly  25  years. 


Goshen  students  ‘turn 
lemons  into  lemonade’ 
through  medical  research 

Nine  Goshen  College  students  “turned 
lemons  into  lemonade”  recently,  according 
to  campus  physician  Willard  Krabill.  Last 
year’s  misfortune  became  this  year’s  good 
deed  as  the  students  donated  blood  for 
medical  research.  The  samples  are  being 
used  by  scientists  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  who  are  working  to  create  a 
vacine  for  hepatitis  type  A. 

The  “lemon”  of  a situation  began  when 
hepatitis  A broke  out  on  the  Goshen  cam- 
pus last  year.  In  1989,  the  first  GC  students 
got  ill  during  spring  break  and  contacted 
the  campus  health  center.  They  were  prob- 
ably exposed  to  the  virus  when  an  em- 
ployee in  the  campus  dining  hall  came  to 
work  while  not  feeling  well. 

University  of  Notre  Dame  scientist  Elliot 
Rosen  contacted  Krabill  early  last  winter 
about  the  possibility  of  using  the  students’ 
blood  in  his  research.  Krabill,  campus  phy- 
sician at  Goshen  for  24  years,  said  he’s 
dealt  with  occasional  cases  of  hepatitis  A, 
but  the  10  cases  on  campus  last  year 
marked  the  first  such  outbreak  in  GC 
history.  Word  of  the  sickness  at  GC  was 
publicized  in  regional  media  and  Rosen 
followed  up.  “I’m  sure  he’s  always  looking 
for  cases,”  Krabill  commented. 

“Our  group  has  been  working  on  a vac- 
cine for  hepatitis  A for  several  years  now,” 
Rosen  said.  “Dr.  Krabill  has  been  incredi- 
bly cooperative.  He  was  able  to  get  the 
students  excited  about  our  project  and 
collect  blood  samples  from  nine  of  the 
students.”  These  samples,  according  to 
Rosen,  are  helpful  because  the  students’ 
immune  systems  successfully  fought  off 
the  disease.  “We  want  to  know  what  anti- 
bodies developed  in  their  blood  that  were 
able  to  neutralize  or  inactivate  the  hepati- 
tis A virus.” 

Hepatitis  A is  the  second  ailment  Go- 
shen student  volunteers  are  helping  re- 
searchers combat.  Over  the  last  school 
year,  36  students  in  GC’s  Study-Service 
Term  tested  the  effectiveness  of  a vaccine 
against  traveler’s  diarrhea.  That  project  is 


organized  by  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Another  38  students  who  left  in  May  for 
similar  studies  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  are  also  participating  in  the 
research. 

The  number  of  students  willing  to  volun- 
teer has  been  high  in  both  vaccine  efforts, 
Krabill  said.  For  the  recent  blood  donation, 
nine  of  the  10  students  who  contracted  and 
recovered  from  hepatitis  A offered  to  help. 
About  80  percent  of  those  asked  to  help 
test  the  traveler’s  diarrhea  vaccine  have 
consented,  according  to  Krabill. 

“It’s  what  I would  expect  of  our  people,” 
he  said,  crediting  GC  students’  interna- 
tional awareness  and  community  spirit  for 
their  willingness  to  help.  The  largest  num- 
bers of  victims  of  each  ailment  are  in 
developing  countries,  Krabill  pointed  out, 
and  students  realize  that  their  help  may 
save  others’  lives.  The  diarrhea-causing 
bacteria  being  studied  causes  500,000  to  1 
million  deaths  around  the  world  each 
year— most  of  them  infants. 


Construction  starts 
on  $3.25  million  project 
at  Hesston  College 

Work  got  underway  recently  on  a $3.25 
million  building  and  campus  improvement 
project  at  Hesston  College.  It  includes  an 
academic  building,  a campus  activities  cen- 
ter, lighted  tennis  courts,  a campus  lighting 
system.,  and  a maintenance  facility. 

The  15,000-square-foot  academic  build- 
ing will  be  located  on  the  site  of  Hess  Hall, 
which  was  demolished.  It  will  have  three 
major  lecture  halls,  a computer  center,  14 
faculty  offices,  and  two  conference  rooms. 
The  Business,  Bible,  and  Pastoral  Minis- 
tries departments  will  be  located  there. 

Architects  are  completing  final  plans  for 
the  campus  activities  center,  which  will  be 
built  southwest  of  Yost  Center,  it  will  be 
used  for  intramural  sports  and  informal 
student  activities.  It  will  accommodate  soc- 
cer, basketball,  volleyball,  and  weight-lift- 
ing. Construction  began  in  midsummer. 
The  lighted  tennis  courts  will  be  built 
south  of  Yost  Center,  between  the  new 
activities  center  and  Erb  Hall.  Also  sched- 
uled for  installation  this  summer  is  the  first 
phase  of  a campus-wide  lighting  system 
that  will  illuminate  major  sidewalks. 

Construction  of  the  maintenance  facility 
is  nearing  completion.  Located  south  of  the 
Peachey  Applied  Sciences  Building,  it  pro- 
vides much-needed  centralized  storage  for 
equipment  and  furniture  that  is  currently 
kept  in  a variety  of  locations. 

Approval  for  the  construction  project 
was  given  earlier  in  the  year  by  the  Hesston 
College  Board  of  Overseers  and  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education  after  a cam- 
paign to  solicit  $3.25  million  in  contribu- 
tions and  endowment  funds  was  success- 
fully concluded. 
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MBCM  board  joins 
annual  meeting  of 
Pacific  Coast  Conference 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  met 
conjointly  with  Pacific  Coast  Conference 
recently  at  Western  Mennonite  High 
School  in  Salem,  Ore.  Worship  addresses 
for  the  conference’s  annual  meeting  were 
provided  by  MBCM  board  member  Mar- 
cus Smucker  and  Executive  Secretary  Ev- 
erett Thomas.  MBCM  board  members  also 
led  a variety  of  seminars  and  workshops 
for  conference  delegates. 

Primary  agenda  for  the  MBCM  board 
sessions  included  electing  a new  president, 
approving  a job  description  for  a new 
“women  in  leadership  ministries”  position, 
appointing  five  members  to  an  Environ- 
mental Task  Force,  hearing  staff  reports, 
discussing  the  military  tax  withholding 
issue  for  MBCM  employees,  considering  a 
preliminary  five-year  plan,  and  receiving 
the  auditor’s  report. 

Darrell  Jantzi,  pastor  of  St.  Agatha  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Waterloo,  Ont.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  board,  succeeding 
Charlotte  Holsopple  Glick,  an  Indiana  pas- 
tor who  is  taking  an  assignment  in  China. 
Nancy  Sider,  director  of  counseling  ser- 
vices at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  was 
elected  vice-president. 

The  board  approved  a job  description 
for  the  newly  established  coordinator  of 
women  in  leadership  ministries.  The  per- 
son will  be  an  advocate  for  women  pastors, 
provide  resources  for  congregations  con- 
sidering women  pastors,  and  develop  a 
network  for  women  pastors.  In  addition, 
the  coordinator  will  survey  the  experiences 
of  women  pastors  in  the  past  decade  and 
convey  those  findings  to  the  MBCM  board 
as  well  as  to  the  denomination’s  Women  in 
Leadership  Ministries  Committee. 

The  five  people  appointed  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Task  Force,  a joint  effort  of  the 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite churches,  are:  Kenton  Brubaker  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.;  Linda  Burr  of  Elmira, 
Ont.;  Don  Gingerich  of  Parnell,  Iowa;  Art 
Meyer  of  Fresno,  Ohio;  and  Carolyn 
Rogovin  of  Forest  Park,  111.  The  task  force 
will  begin  its  work  as  soon  as  the  GC 
Commission  on  Home  Ministries  makes  its 
appointments. 

The  MBCM  board  also  heard  staff  mem- 
ber Clare  Schumm  describe  an  event  that 
he  is  planning  for  male  leaders  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  entitled  “Men  Working  in 
Solidarity  with  Women  to  End  Family  Vio- 
lence.” It  is  tentatively  scheduled  for  the  fall 
of  1991,  and  will  be  designed  for  congrega- 
tional and  denominational  leaders  already 
convinced  that  family  violence  is  a problem 
needing  significant  attention  by  men. 

The  issue  of  military  tax  withholding  for 
MBCM  employees  was  discussed  at 
length.  However,  no  action  was  taken. 


Since  no  MBCM  employees  are  currently 
requesting  that  the  military  portion  of  their 
taxes  not  be  withheld,  the  board  agreed  to 
wait  for  such  a request  before  responding 
to  the  military  tax  withholding  question. 

Outgoing  President  Charlotte  Holsopple 
Glick  introduced  ambitious  five-year  goals 
which  set  priorities  on  staff  hiring  during 
that  time.  The  board  intends  to  adopt  the 
goals  at  its  October  meeting. 

An  auditor’s  report  completed  by  Stauf- 
fer and  Company  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  indi- 
cated that  MBCM’s  fiscal  health  continues 
to  improve.  A general  operating  fund  def- 
icit of  $19,000  in  February  1989  was  re- 
duced to  $10,000  by  February  1990.  In 
addition,  the  $32,000  deficit  in  the  Life 
Planning  program  was  completely  removed 
by  February  1990. 

First  MCC-related  clinic 
dedicated  in 

quake-damaged  Armenia 

John  Lapp,  executive  secretary  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  participated  in 
the  recent  dedication  for  the  first  of  seven 
village  clinics  which  are  part  of  a joint 
earthquake  rebuilding  program  of  MCC 
and  the  Adventist  Development  and  Relief 
Agency  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  clinic  is 
located  in  Geghasar,  a village  of  3,000  in 
the  mountainous  region  near  Spitak  in 
Armenia.  The  rectangular,  four-room 
structure  will  be  headquarters  for  a nurse 
and  support  staff. 

Government  officials,  local  Menno- 
nite/Adventist  director  Karl  Brauer,  and 
Lapp  spoke  at  the  ceremony.  Workers 
painted  a large  yellow  MCC  symbol  on  the 
clinic’s  outside  wall.  “The  message  of 
peace  through  the  cross  will  long  be  seen 
and  felt  in  villages  of  Armenia,”  said  Lapp. 

The  rest  of  the  clinics,  similar  in  struc- 
ture, will  be  completed  by  Sept.  30.  A large 
children’s  rehabilitation  center  in  Yerevan 
is  also  nearly  complete.  Lapp  presented  a 
quilt  to  Larissa  Nakitich,  director  of  the 
center,  from  the  children’s  club  of  Medi- 
cine Hat  (Alta.)  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church. 

Currently  seven  MCCers  are  working  in 
Armenia.  Six  are  helping  with  construction. 

“We  were  moved  by  the  continuing  evi- 
dence of  widespread  destruction  in  Arme- 
nia,” said  Lapp,  who  was  accompanied  by 
Paul  Landis,  president  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  “Thousands  con- 
tinue to  live  in  transport  containers.  Villag- 
ers seem  to  really  appreciate  the  assistance 
they  have  received.” 

While  the  large  construction  project  is 
expected  to  be  completed  this  fall,  MCC 
will  probably  have  continuing  relationships 
with  Armenia,  Lapp  says.  He  and  Landis 
have  recommended  a shipment  of  5,000 
children’s  Bibles  to  Armenian  churches  for 
use  in  religious  education  programs. 


A taste  of  college.  Twenty-two  high 
schoolers  from  six  states  got  a taste 
of  collegiate  life  and  learning  at  the 
second  annual  summer  camp  held  re- 
cently at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
The  students  had  daily  hands-on  in- 
struction in  their  choice  of  astron- 
omy, human  biology,  and  music  led 
by  EMC  professors.  Here  Steve 
Sachs  of  the  Music  Department  helps 
Jennifer  Steiner  of  Orrville,  Ohio,  in- 
terpret a score.  The  group  also  en- 
joyed a variety  of  recreational 
activities,  including  canoeing,  climb- 
ing, and  a homemade  waterslide.  The 
program  ended  with  an  open  house 
for  displays  of  class  projects  and  a 
farewell  luncheon. 


Calgary  congregation 
confirms  affiliation 
with  three  groups 

In  a celebratory  service  rich  with  sym- 
bolism, South  Calgary  (Alta.)  Inter-Men- 
nonite  Church  confirmed  triple  affiliation 
on  a recent  Sunday.  Calling  the  celebration 
a “rebirth,”  worship  leader  Rosemary 
Deckert  Nixon  supervised  the  lighting  of  a 
four-wicked  candle  by  several  children. 
The  wicks  symbolized  the  church  back- 
grounds of  the  congregation:  Mennonite 
Brethren,  General  Conference  Mennonite, 
Mennonite  Church,  and  non-Mennonite. 
The  single  slim  white  candle  used  to  light 
the  wicks  represented  God — the  source  of 
strength  and  unity  for  the  entire  church. 

A second  symbol  was  used  in  the 
children’s  story.  Carol  Roth  braided  sev- 
eral strands  of  wool  to  illustrate  the 
strength  of  a braid  compared  to  a single 
thread,  and  to  show  the  beauty  of  different 
colors  twined  into  a unit.  The  children  then 
led  the  congregation  in  a simple  song, 
which  when  developed  into  a round  further 
illustrated  the  richness  of  “threads”  woven 
together. 
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Reading  extensively  from  Paul’s  epistles, 
Pastor  John  Miller  pointed  out  that  unity 
among  God’s  people  was  a struggle 
throughout  the  New  Testament  period.  He 
reminded  the  congregation  that  it  was  not 
celebrating  sameness  but  the  beauty, 
strength,  and  richness  of  diversity  and  that 
it  was  making  a conscious  decision  to 
pursue  a structure  which  destroys  barriers 
and  invites  dialogue  on  faith  issues  within 
community. 

The  South  Calgary  congregation  began 
in  1976  as  a Mennonite  Brethren  church 
desiring  a more  informal  style  of  worship 
and  a less  leader-centered  method  of 
church  organization.  Through  the  years 
growth  has  happened  as  persons  attracted 
to  a different  style  began  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  life  of  the  church.  Attendance 
now  is  nearly  100. 

The  inter-Mennonite  affiliation  discus- 
sion began  several  years  ago  and  culmi- 
nated in  a study  and  comparison  of  the 
MB,  GC,  and  MC  confessions  of  faith. 
After  considerable  discussion  with  Men- 


Unusual  interchange.  Sadie  Mast 
(left),  a Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee worker  from  Spencer,  Okla.,  gets 
a hug  from  a leader  of  a women’s 
group  in  the  Mesa  Grande  Refugee 
Camp  in  Honduras.  Sixteen  women 
from  the  nearby  San  Marcos  Menno- 
nite Church  recently  visited  the  Cath- 
olic refugee  women’s  group  to 
worship  and  get  to  know  each  other. 
Most  of  the  refugee  women,  who  left 
their  homes  in  El  Salvador  several 
years  ago,  are  members  of  the  camp’s 
church  pastoral  team.  The  women  wel- 
comed the  San  Marcos  visitors 
warmly.  This  kind  of  interaction  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Catholics  is 
rare  in  Latin  America,  noted  Rich 
Sider,  MCC  secretary  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean.  “But  Menno- 
nites  and  Catholics  are  realizing  that 
they  share  a common  commitment  to 
Christ  and  others,”  he  said. 


nonite  Brethren  leaders  over  the  course  of 
two  years  permission  was  secured  to  begin 
the  process  of  triple  affiliation.  Contacts 
were  made  with  the  Conference  of  Men- 
nonites  in  Alberta  (GC)  and  with  North- 
west Conference  (MC).  South  Calgary  was 
accepted  into  Northwest  Conference  in 
July  1989  and  into  the  Conference  of  Men- 
nonites  in  Alberta  in  February  1990. 

Delegates  from  the  congregation  are  se- 
lected to  attend  the  business  sessions  of 
each  denomination,  and  church-at-large 
giving  is  divided  three  ways.  Business  and 
educational  mailings  from  the  three  de- 
nominations are  available  for  the  entire 
congregation  to  peruse. 

Triple  affiliation  is  not  seen  by  the  South 
Calgary  Church  as  a model  for  all  Menno- 
nites,  nor  as  a mandate  for  the  three 
denominations  to  work  toward  merger,  but 
is  “an  expression  of  who  we  are  as  a 
congregation,”  says  member  Sharon  Brit- 
ton Miller. 


Virginia  church  marks 
passage  to  adolescence 
with  weekend  retreat 

In  an  attempt  to  initiate  and  celebrate 
their  12-year-olds’  passage  into  adoles- 
cence, seven  parents  from  Community 
Mennonite  Church  of  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
treated  their  children  to  a weekend  retreat 
recently  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  The  purpose  was  twofold: 
to  provide  time  together  in  a relaxed  set- 
ting for  parent-child  pairs  to  enjoy  and 
listen  to  each  other,  and  to  validate  the 
12-year-olds  as  an  important  part  of  the 
congregation. 

Friday  night  introductions  sounded 
something  like  this:  “This  is  my  Mom, 
Joyce,  and  her  favorite  subject  in  sixth 
grade  was  math;  her  favorite  music  group 
was  the  Beatles;  and  her  family  didn’t  have 
a TV.”  . . . “This  is  my  daughter,  Jenny, 
and  her  favorite  subject  in  school  is  spell- 
ing; her  favorite  music  group  is  New  Kids 
on  the  Block;  and  her  favorite  TV  show  is 
Cosby.” 

One  particularly  fun  part  of  the  weekend 
was  when  parents  told  stories  of  when  they 
were  12  years  old.  It  was  good  for  the 
parents  to  remember  and  good  for  the 
children  to  know  that  some  of  their  strug- 
gles as  preadolescents  were  struggles  for 
their  parents  as  well. 

On  Sunday  morning,  as  they  all  stood 
holding  hands  in  a circle,  the  budding 
youth  were  assured  that  God  loves  them, 
their  parents  love  them,  and  all  the  people 
back  at  their  church  love  them  as  well. 

Tina  Boshart,  director  of  children’s  pro- 
gramming at  Laurelville,  and  Jane  Peifer, 
pastoral  team  member  in  charge  of  Chris- 
tian education  at  Community  Mennonite, 
led  the  weekend. 


Margot  and  Stephen  Longley  with  Timothy  (5) 
and  Maria  (8). 

BACK  TO  NEPAL 

Longleys  help  improve 
lives  of  Nepali  people 

The  work  of  United  Mission  to  Nepal  is 
making  a difference  in  the  lives  of  Nepali 
people,  according  to  Stephen  and  Margot 
Longley,  who  returned  to  that  country 
recently  after  a one-year  leave.  Appointed 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  they  have 
served  in  Nepal  with  UMN  since  1985. 

Stephen  was  business  manager  of  the 
Lalitpur  Community  Development  and 
Health  Project  to  the  south  of  the  capital 
city  of  Kathmandu.  It  has  five  different 
health  posts,  along  with  reforestation, 
drinking-water,  and  adult-literacy  pro- 
grams. About  140  Nepali  people  and  10 
foreign  workers  serve  in  this  project.  The 
health  posts  maintain  40  clinics  for  moth- 
ers and  infant  children.  As  a result,  the 
infant  mortality  rate  in  that  area  is  one- 
third  that  of  the  country  as  a whole. 

While  in  Nepal,  UMN  staff  uncovered 
Margot’s  artistic  abilities,  so  in  addition  to 
maintaining  the  Longley  home,  she  did  an 
increasing  amount  of  artwork  for  UMN. 
Her  biggest  project  was  doing  the  artwork 
for  the  UMN  annual  conference.  The  ma- 
terials were  used  by  the  400  UMN  foreign 
workers  and  their  200  children  during  the 
one-week  event. 

During  this  next  term,  Stephen  will  serve 
as  UMN  computer  systems  analyst,  train 
UMN  personnel  on  computers,  and  give 
general  oversight  to  computer  operations. 
Margot  will  consider  some  part-time  UMN 
assignments. 

Many  changes  are  occurring  in  Nepal, 
including  amnesty  for  Christians  impris- 
oned for  illegal  religious  activities.  The 
political  scene  has  also  improved,  with  the 
lifting  of  a 29-year-old  ban  on  political 
parties,  the  installation  of  an  interim  coali- 
tion government,  and  the  projected  revi- 
sion of  the  constitution. 

The  Longleys  spent  the  past  year  in 
Europe — in  Finland,  Margot’s  home  coun- 
try, and  in  England,  with  Stephen’s  family 
and  with  their  home  congregation,  Wood 
Green  Mennonite  Church  in  London. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Todd  R.  Miller,  Louisville,  Ohio 

I thought  upsetting  local  economies  is 
the  purpose  of  economic  development 
projects.  A surplus  in  Selfhelp  Crafts 
Canada,  as  described  by  Doris  Daley 
(“Church  News,”  July  17)  is  a wonderful 
problem. 

Why  limit  expansion  and  growth  for 
merely  misleading  words  like  “surplus?” 
Which  crafts  are  producing  surplus 
funds?  Are  these  crafts  marketable  in  a 
more  commercial  market?  The  purpose 
of  any  church-sponsored  development 
project  ought  to  be  to  provide  assistance 
to  otherwise  neglected  producers.  If  a 
craft  can  create  a demand,  then  beyond 
any  concerns  for  organizational  integrity 
the  producer  should  receive  the 
“surplus”  through  more  purchases  from 
someone. 

My  observation  is  that  marketability  is 
one  of  the  few  differences  between  a 
non-profit  purchase  and  a commercial 
for-profit  purchase.  Many  crafts  are  not 
commercially  “exploitable”  because  of 
concerns  about  quality  and  quantity.  I 
would  hope  MCC  Selfhelp  sees  its  role 
as  bridging  the  gap  in  market  develop- 
ment. 

If  Selfhelp  limits  market  expansion, 
then  it  is  neglecting  the  producer  and  un- 
certain in  its  role  of  providing  economic 
development.  Selfhelp  should  not  perpet- 
uate the  idea  that  profit  business  and 
non-profit  business  are  working  against 
each  other. 


Milton  Brackbill,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Thank  you,  Audrey  Hanlon,  for  your  in- 
sightful writing  on  “Our  Graying  Faith” 
(July  10).  With  Father  Time  and  Mother 
Nature  constantly  reminding  me  of  my 
mortality,  I have  been  having  difficulty 
in  maintaining  my  self-esteem.  In  my  95 
years,  I needed  additional  confirmation 
to  find  meaning,  not  in  what  I produce, 
but  in  what,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  his 
kind  providences,  I am  or  what  I have  be- 
come (Ps.  92:14-15).  Eternity  ahead. 

Anita  Amstutz,  Richmond,  Va. 

I truly  support  Lois  Frey  in  her  coura- 
geous and  sensitive  article,  “Coming  to 
Terms  with  the  New  Age  Movement” 
(July  10).  She  was  willing  to  de-mystify 
and  shed  some  of  the  fear  which  sur- 
rounds many  views  of  the  New  Age 
movement.  Although  I do  not  embrace 
all  that  the  New  Age  folks  believe,  I feel 
that  only  by  dialoguing  with  persons  who 


believe  differently  than  myself  can  I be- 
come less  threatened  by  changes  which 
swirl  around  me.  I hope  that  I may  re- 
spond without  fear  and  with  love  to  the 
many  persons  whose  beliefs  and  search- 
ing are  challenging  me  today.  Ultimately, 
love  will  overcome  fear  and  our  God  will 
guide  us  in  the  way  of  Truth. 


John  Shearer,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  printing  “Coming  to 
Terms  With  the  new  Age  Movement.” 
The  Spirit  through  Lois  Frey,  I believe, 
has  given  us  words  desperately  needed 
to  keep  working  out  our  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling  and  joy.  Such  aware- 
ness and  discernment  of  the  presence  of 
the  God  of  Jesus  in  all  creation  is  indis- 
pensable— indispensable  for  the  ongoing 
birthing  process  of  the  kingdom — God’s 
New  Age. 


Levi  Miller,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

In  my  article  “Mennonites  and  the 
Conservative  Impulse”  (June  26)  I 
wrote:  “Not  surprisingly,  when  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
selected  its  new  executive  secretary,  it 
went  directly  from  one  approaching  re- 
tirement to  a man  in  his  30s  and 


skipped  the  heart  of  our  muppie  genera- 
tion.” The  sentence  is  wrong;  I mis- 
judged the  age  of  both  persons  involved. 
Gordon  Zook  was  born  in  1940  and  Ever- 
ett Thomas  in  1950,  at  the  heart  of  the 
muppie  generation.  If  I do  not  get  my 
ages  straightened  out,  I will  be  nearer  to 
“approaching  retirement”  than  Gordon 
Zook.  I regret  the  error. 

Bonnie  Bergey,  Souderton,  Pa. 

I am  not  surprised  that  a retreat  for 
gays,  lesbians,  and  family  members  was 
sponsored  recently  by  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite  Church  Center,  as  reported  in  the 
June  12  “Church  News.”  However,  I was 
appalled  that  this  retreat  culminated  in 
a communion  service  of  any  kind.  Are 
we  the  readers  to  assume  that  the  gays 
and  lesbians  present  were  and  are  sexu- 
ally inactive?  If  this  was  not  the  case, 
then  their  participation  in  a communion 
service  was  scripturally  wrong.  If  this 
was  not  a true  communion  service  in  the 
strictest  sense,  I am  still  offended  by  the 
use  of  communion  symbolism  in  this 
way.  I am  requesting  that  the  retreat  or- 
ganizers and  supporters  enlighten  me 
and  other  Gospel  Herald  readers  as  to 
their  motives  and  justification  for  this  un- 
usual breach  of  church  standards. 


85.5% 


of  Mennonite  Church  delegates  at  Normal  ’89 
voted  to  explore  integration  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 


Read  The  MENNONITE 

brothers  and  sisters. 


and  learn  about  your  General  Conference 


Begin  a subscription  to  tNe  MENNONITE  for 

□ 1 year  ($18  U.S.)  □ 2 years  ($32  U.S.)  □ 3 years  ($44  U.S.) 

□ Send  me  a sample. 

Name 


Address 


Mail  to  The  Mennonite,  Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114. 
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Mennoscope 


Thirteen-year-old  church  burns  mortgage.  Founding  pastors  Dwight  Roth 
(left)  and  Herbert  Steffy  (right)  light  matches  for  burning  the  church  mort- 
gage, which  assistant  pastor  Dan  Yoder  holds,  during  a recent  ceremony  at 
Rocky  Mount  (N.C.)  Mennonite  Church.  Steffy  came  to  the  ceremony  from 
Florida,  where  he  now  lives;  Roth  continues  as  pastor.  The  congregation  was 
founded  in  1977  by  Roth  and  Steffy  and  their  families  when  they  moved  to  the 
area  from  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  church-planting  effort  was  sponsored  by  Vir- 
ginia Conference.  The  congregation  met  in  homes  and  then  in  a rented  facility 
until  it  purchased  a building  in  1983.  Half  of  the  money  needed  for  the  pur- 
chase came  from  donors  in  Virginia  and  other  states.  The  rest  of  the  money 
was  borrowed  form  Virginia  Mennonite  Property  Aid  Plan.  Last  December  the 
remainder  of  the  loan  was  paid  off  by  one  of  the  present  members. 


Bolivia  needs  economic,  not  military,  aid 
from  the  U.S.,  says  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee workers  in  that  impoverished  country.  As 
part  of  his  “war  on  drugs,”  President  George 
Bush  wants  to  drastically  increase  military  aid 
to  Bolivia — a major  supplier  of  drugs — from  $8 
million  a year  to  $40  million.  But  the  reason  so 
many  people  are  turning  to  the  drug  trade,  the 
MCCers  say,  is  that  they  are  so  desperate  to 
support  their  families.  What  they  really  need  is 
economic  aid  from  the  U.S.  to  help  them  find 
other  ways  to  make  a living.  American  Menno- 
nites  are  urged  to  contact  their  congressional 
representatives  about  this  issue. 

The  first  graduation  of  the  Bible  institute 
sponsored  by  Belize  Mennonite  Church  was 
held  recently  in  Orange  Walk.  Former  mission- 
ary Henry  Buckwalter,  who  organized  the  school 
in  that  tiny  Central  American  country  eight 
years  ago,  was  the  speaker.  The  graduates  num- 
ber 17.  Six  completed  1,000  hours  of  study,  eight 
completed  500  or  more  hours,  and  three  finished 
all  12  courses  of  a one-year  program  on  “Learn- 
ing How  to  Be  a Leader.”  The  graduation 
marked  another  milestone:  Tomas  Torees,  a 
Belizean  succeeded  Jim  Mellinger,  an  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker,  as  the 
school’s  director. 

“You’re  not  dead,  you’re  not  on  drugs,  you 
have  a job,”  said  a friend  to  Eddie  Rodriguez 
with  envy.  “You  made  it,  man!”  Rodriguez  gives 
credit  in  part  to  the  IMPACT  program  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  U.S.  It  helps  minority 
and  disadvantaged  youth  develop  vocational 
skills.  Rodriguez  visited  his  old  New  York  City 
neighborhood  recently  and  was  shocked  to  find 
some  of  his  friends  had  not  “made  it.” 
Rodriguez,  a member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  learned  printing  at  MCC 
headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.  Now  he  has  a job  as 
press  operator  and  production  manager  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  nearby 
Salunga. 

Nearly  30  Bible  Memory  campers  and  staff 
enjoyed  a week  at  Camp  Gilman  Springs  in 

Michigan  recently.  In  1989,  the  first  year  the 
camp  was  used  by  the  Bible  Memory  Program, 
only  17  campers  enrolled.  Many  of  the  campers 
are  from  single-parent  or  non-Christian  homes. 
Lon  Erb  and  Tim  Stichter  were  camp  directors. 

A congregation  wants  to  sell  28  church 
pews  in  excellent  condition.  Also  available  from 
Lost  Creek  Mennonite  Church  of  Mifflintown, 
Pa.,  are  a matching  pulpit  and  eight  auditorium 
fights.  If  interested,  contact  Chester  Hoffman  at 
717-535-5214. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Don  Rheinheimer  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  on 
June  17.  He  was  licensed  in  1983. 

• Tim  Detweiler  resigned  as  pastor  of  Moun- 
tain Community  Mennonite  Church,  Palmer 
Lake,  Colo.,  on  Aug.  1. 

Coming  events: 

• Young  Adult  Consultation,  Nov.  2-4,  in  Chi- 
cago. Sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  it  is  for 
young  adult  leaders,  district/conference  repre- 
sentatives, agency  staff,  and  other  people  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  young  adult  ministry  in 
the  two  denominations.  More  information  from 
Ed  Bontrager  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 


• Church  Music  Workshop  and  Hymn  Festival, 
Oct.  27-28,  at  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  College.  Both 
events,  sponsored  by  the  college’s  Young  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Anabaptist  and  Pietist  Groups, 
will  be  led  by  Mennonite  hymnologist/profes- 
sor/musician  Mary  Oyer.  The  main  resource  is 
the  Hymnal  Sampler  that  preceeds  the  upcom- 
ing Brethren/Mennonite  hymnal.  More  informa- 
tion from  Young  Center  at  the  college, 
Elizabethtown,  PA  17022;  phone  717-367-1151. 

• Anabaptist  Memorial  Meeting,  Aug.  19,  at 
Delp  Meetinghouse,  Harleysville,  Pa.  The 
speakers  at  the  34th  annual  event  are  John  Ruth, 
a historian  and  storyteller,  and  Ward  Shelly,  the 
grandson  of  the  former  lay  preacher  at  Delp 
(Jacob  Moyer).  Also  planned  is  German  singing. 
More  information  from  Ward  Shelly  at  1200  E. 
Partridge  St.,  #4A,  Metamora,  IL  61548. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Executive  secretary,  Southeast  Conference, 
starting  next  March.  Qualifications  include  a 
seminary  degree  and  pastoral  and/or  leadership 
experience  in  a Mennonite  congregation  or 
church-related  organization.  The  conference  of- 
fice is  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  Contact  Search  Commit- 
tee chairman  John  Beachy  at  4468  Meadow 
Creek  Cir.,  Sarasota,  FL  34233;  phone  813-922- 
0193. 

•English  teacher,  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
School,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  starting  this  fall.  The 
person  teaches  about  100  students  in  grades  7-8. 
Contact  Dave  Helmus  at  Locust  Grove,  Box  37, 
Smoketown,  PA,. 17576;  phone  717-394-7107. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Wooster,  Ohio:  Carol  Peto. 

Mathias,  W.Va.:  Jered  Bayse,  Adena  See, 
and  Amanda  Yankey. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Jeff  and  Brett  Bontrager 
and  Chris  Showalter. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Alder,  Chuck  and  Joan  (Showalter),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  daughter,  Kayla  Christian, 
Apr.  27. 

Bunker,  Don  and  Sandy  (Geiser),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Ryan  Michael,  July  11. 

Butterworth,  Mark  and  Nancy  (Kuepfer), 
Ingersol,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jessie 
Mark,  July  10. 

Craft,  Mick  and  Lana,  Harper,  Kan.,  first 
child,  Autumn  Mist,  Apr.  28. 

Fervida,  Jeff  and  Beth  (Gongwer),  Milford, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Sarah  Ann,  July  19. 

Good,  Tim  and  Sandy  (Weaver),  Manheim, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Julissa  Ranae, 
July  10. 
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Kropf,  Kevin  and  Karen  (Going),  Albany, 
Ore.,  second  daughter,  Dana  Renae,  June  26. 

Miller,  John  0.  and  Anita  (Hoover),  Braden- 
ton, Fla.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Heather 
Denae,  July  14. 

Nelson,  Paul  and  Dawn  (Ruth),  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, third  child,  second  son,  Benjamin  Henry 
Paul,  June  11. 

Martin,  Kendel  and  Lori  (Yoder),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Peter  Ray,  June  8. 

Pelok,  Todd  and  Beth  (Richer),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  first,  child,  Kayla  Marie,  Mar.  30. 

Rempel,  Edward  and  Sandra  (Hildebrandt), 
Walkerton,  Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Timothy 
Jacob,  June  22. 

Weaver,  Craig  D.  and  Judith  Ann  (Kratz), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Rebecca  Lee,  July  13. 

Yoder,  Keith  and  Linda  (Kilmer),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Brandi  Nicole, 
July  3. 

Zimmerman,  Philip  R.  and  Julie  (Reimer), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  a daughter,  Erin  Victoria,  June 
14. 

Correction:  In  the  Nussbaum  birth  an- 
nouncement listed  in  the  July  17  issue,  it  should 
have  stated  that  the  twin  girls  were  the  second 
and  third  daughters,  not  third  and  fourth. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Drescher-Herr.  Timothy  Alan  Drescher, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Park  View  cong.,  and  Jenni- 
fer Louise  Herr,  College  cong.,  Goshen  Ind.,  by 
Philip  Lederach  and  John  Lederach,  June  23. 

Dyck-Nissley.  Rodney  J.  Dyck,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
and  Melanie  A.  Nissley,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  of 
Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Ritch  Hochstetler,  June 
2. 

Maloney-Geiser.  Dan  Maloney,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  and  Marcia  Geiser,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Kidron 
cong.,  by  Patrick  Rose,  July  14. 

Nofsinger-Metzler.  David  Nofsinger,  Wash- 
ington, 111.,  Metamora  cong.,  and  Jennifer 
Metzler,  Parkview  cong.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  by  Ev- 
erett Metzler,  father  of  the  bride,  July  14. 

Zimmerman-Ranck.  Leon  S.  Zimmerman, 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  Christian  Fellowship,  and  Naomi 
S.  Ranck,  Kinzers,  Pa.,  Rockville  cong.,  by  Amos 
K.  Stoltzfus,  July  14. 


Obituaries 


Blank,  Eva  S.  Nyce,  daughter  of  Levi  M.  and 
Ellen  (Schrauger)  Nyce,  was  born  at  Elroy,  Pa., 
Aug.  14,  1909;  died  at  Souderton  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite  Homes,  July  11,  1990;  aged  80.  She  was 
married  to  Clarence  M.  Blank,  who  died  in 
August  1972.  Surviving  are  3 grandchildren  and 
4 great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Stanley  N.  Blank)  and  an 
infant  daughter.  She  was  a member  of  Franconia 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  July  14,  in  charge  of  Russell  M. 
Detweiler,  Floyd  M.  Hackman,  and  Earl  Anders, 
Jr.;  interment  in  Franconia  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Hartzler,  Sadie  Malinda  Cutman,  daughter 
of  James  and  Anna  (Klump)  Cutman,  was  born 
in  McVeytown,  Pa.,  Dec.  11,  1892;  died  at  her 
home  in  Belleville,  Pa.,  July  5,  1990;  aged  97.  On 


Feb.  8,  1917,  she  was  married  to  Jesse  B. 
Hartzler,  who  died  Nov.  19,  1926.  Surviving  are 
3 daughters  (Elizabeth  King  Yoder,  Lena 
Cashman,  and  Naomi  Hartzler),  2 brothers 
(Lawrence  and  William  Cutman),  and  one  sister 
(Rosie  Blovelt).  She  was  the  oldest  member  of 
Allensville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  9,  in  charge  of 
Timothy  Peachey  and  Paul  Bender;  interment 
in  Allensville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Horst,  Nora  Stoner,  daughter  of  John  M. 
and  Barbara  (Snyder)  Stoner,  was  born  in  West 
Earl  Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb.  12,  1895;  died  at  Landis 
Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  July  8, 1990;  aged  95.  On  Dec. 
12,  1918,  she  was  married  to  Amos  S.  Horst,  who 
died  on  Jan.  1,  1963.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 sons  (John  Mark  and  James  Albert  Horst). 
She  was  a member  of  Ephrata  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Landis 
Homes  on  July  12,  in  charge  of  Noah  Good  and 
J.  Elvin  Martin;  interment  in  Metzler’s  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

King,  John  Mark,  Sr.,  son  of  David  B.  and 
Hettie  D.  (Yoder)  King,  was  bom  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  May  1,  1906;  died  of  heart  failure  at 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  July  12,  1990;  aged  84.  On  Dec. 
30,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Ellen  Marner, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (John 
Mark),  3 daughters  (Doris  Stoll,  Loralee  Stutz- 
man,  and  Elsie  Horst),  14  grandchildren,  13 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Sadie  Yoder 
and  Mary  King).  He  was  a member  of  Bahia 
Vista  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  July  16,  in  charge  of  A.  Don 
Augsburger;  interment  in  Palms  Memorial  Park. 

Oswald,  Erwin  W.,  son  of  Ben  and  Leah 
Oswald,  was  born  at  Beemer,  Neb.,  Jan.  3,  1921; 
died  at  Wisner,  Neb.,  July  2,  1990;  aged  69.  On 
Mar.  27,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Adele  Roth, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Clyde 
and  Dick),  2 daughters  (Nancy  Foulk  and  Gloria 
VanDusen),  9 grandchildren,  3 great-grandchil- 
dren, and  2 sisters  (Esther  Oswald  and  Evelyn 
Stutzman).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Beemer  Mennonite  Church  on  July  6,  in  charge 
of  Clarence  Sutter;  interment  in  Beemer  Ceme- 
tery. 

Sala,  Annie  P.,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Lydia 
(Howard)  Blough-Thomas,  was  born  in  Con- 
emaugh  Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1902;  died  at  Penns- 
burg  (Pa.)  Manor,  June  21,  1990;  aged  87.  She 
was  married  to  George  Sala,  who  died  May  23, 
1983.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Raymond  M.  and 
Marlin  W.),  2 grandsons,  and  one  sister  (Gladys 
Shaffer).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 sisters 
(Cordelia  Eash,  Maggie  Sipe,  Linnie  Hersh- 
berger, and  Olive  Gindlesperger)  and  2 brothers 
(Irvin  and  Stephen  Blough).  She  was  a member 
of  Thomas  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  24,  in  charge  of 
Donald  Speigle  and  Aldus  Wingard;  interment 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Schrock,  Waldo  O.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Ida 
(Aeschliman)  Schrock,  was  born  at  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Feb.  17,  1912;  died  at  Fairlawn  Haven 
Nursing  Home,  July  12,  1990;  aged  78.  On  Aug. 
12,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Crossgrove, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Weston 
and  Thurman),  one  daughter  (Marylda  Kunkle), 
6 grandchildren,  4 step-grandchildren,  4 great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Elmer),  and  3 sisters 
(Leona  Shetler,  Priscilla  Schrock,  and  Mable 
Swartzentruber).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Daniel),  one  great-grandson,  and  3 
brothers  (Serenus,  Cletus,  and  Glenn).  He  was 
a charter  member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church, 
where  memorial  services  were  held  on  July  15, 
in  charge  of  Cliff  Brubaker  and  Earl  Stuckey; 
interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Florence  Schrock,  daughter  of 
Rufus  and  Edna  (Troyer)  Schrock,  was  born  at 
Yoder,  Kan.,  Apr.  15,  1944;  died  of  cancer  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  July  10,  1990;  aged  46.  On  Nov. 


14,  1964,  she  was  married  to  Richard  Stoltzfus, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Joel, 
Jeremy,  and  Justin),  her  parents,  2 sisters  (Irene 
Bechler  and  Susie  Graber),  and  3 brothers  (Glen, 
Orvan,  and  Larry,  her  twin).  She  was  a member 
of  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Hubbard,  Ore.  Me- 
morial services  were  held  at  Sunnyslope  Men- 
nonite Church,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  July  14,  in 
charge  of  David  Mann;  at  Zion,  Hubbard,  Ore., 
on  July  18,  in  charge  of  Del  Hershberger;  and  at 
Yoder,  Kan.,  on  July  21,  in  charge  of  Don 
Patterson;  interment  in  Resthaven  Memorial 
Park,  Glendale,  Ariz. 

Zehr,  Ruth  Lehman,  daughter  of  David  and 
Daisy  Lehman,  was  born  at  Alpha,  Minn.,  June 
22,  1901;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  July  18,  1990; 
aged  89.  On  Dec.  19,  1920,  she  was  married  to 
Alvin  W.  Zehr,  who  died  on  Feb.  19,  1982. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Alice  Newcomer, 
Florence  Hershberger,  and  Nelda  Glick),  10 
grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Dorman  Lehman).  She  was  a member 
of  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  July  21,  in  charge  of 
Wes  Bontreger;  interment  in  Yellow  Creek  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Zwick,  Darlene  Litzinger,  daughter  of 
Ralph  and  Ada  Litzinger,  was  born  in  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  May  8,  1931;  died  of  Alzheimer’s 
disease  at  her  home  in  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio, 
June  24,  1990;  aged  59.  On  Jan.  4,  1954,  she  was 
married  to  Robert  Zwick,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Robin  and  Roger),  one 
daughter  (Kim  Dionne),  2 brothers  (Wade  and 
Garth  Litzinger),  and  2 sisters  (Elaine  Oc- 
henrider  and  Zola  Corica).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  brother  (Dale).  She  was  a member 
of  Friendship  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Johnson- Romito  Funeral 
Home  on  June  27,  in  charge  of  Jeff  Steely  and 
Leo  Miller;  interment  in  Hillcrest  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided,  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Hispanic  Convention  assembly,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Aug.  8-12 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  9-10 
Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Ohio,  Aug.  9-12 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  10-11 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  assembly,  Hampton,  Va., 
Aug.  10-12 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  Aug.  10-12 

Empowered  Ministries  annual  meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Beemer,  Neb.,  Aug. 
17-19 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Cove  Valley,  Pa.,  Aug.  18 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Sept. 
11 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept. 
14-15 

New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  15 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  college/seminary  presidents 
meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  17-18 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly.  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  20 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Sept.  21-22 

Mennonite  Writers’  Conference,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Sept.  21-23 
Vision  ’95  North  American  Church  Planting/Evangelism  Com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  24-25 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  27-29 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  30-Oct. 
2 

Young  Adult  Consultation,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  2-4 
Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Antiapartheid  pastor  invited  back 
after  25  years 

Beyers  Naude,  the  white  South  African 
church  activist  who  called  on  churches  to 
confess  their  failure  to  challenge  apartheid 
in  1965,  renewed  his  plea  when  he  returned 
to  a pulpit  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
for  the  first  time  since  then.  Naude,  barred 
for  years  from  addressing  meetings  of  the 
white  establishment  church,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  speak  at  the  Parksig  Congre- 
gation in  Johannesburg  recently  on  the 
topic  “The  Role  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  the  New  South  Africa.”  After 
presenting  his  address  to  an  audience  of 
200  persons — during  which  he  criticized 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  for  helping  to 
formulate  apartheid  policies  of  racial  seg- 
regation— Naude  said  he  was  “struck  by 
the  willingness  of  the  congregation  to  hear 
answers  to  vexing  problems  and  their 
openness  and  honesty.” 


New  Faith  Singers  want  to  bring 
their  music  outside  prison 

Members  of  a musical  group  in  Nashville 
called  the  New  Faith  Singers  have  re- 
corded four  songs  and  are  trying  to  get 
concert  dates,  but  they  face  an  unusual 
obstacle  in  trying  to  reach  this  goal — they 
are  all  lifers  at  Tennessee  State  Prison. 
Moses  Dillard,  the  pastor  and  songwriter 
who  organized  the  group  in  1987,  is  plan- 
ning to  petition  Gov.  Ned  McWherter  to 
arrange  for  the  dozen  members  of  the 
group  to  be  transferred  to  the  minimum- 
security  Nashville  Community  Service 
Center  so  they  can  perform  and  speak  at 
churches,  schools,  and  civic  organizations. 
“I’ve  had  to  figure  a way  out  of  no  way 
before  with  these  guys,”  said  Dillard. 


Church  of  Ireland  first  to  ordain 
Anglican  women  priests 

Kathleen  Young  and  Irene  Templeton 
were  ordained  at  St.  Anne’s  Anglican  Ca- 
thedral in  Belfast  recently,  the  first  Angli- 
can women  to  be  ordained  priests  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  historic  ordination 
was  deliberately  low  key  and  comes  less 
than  a month  after  the  Church  of  Ireland 
approved  the  ordination  of  women  to  the 
priesthood  and  episcopacy.  Archbishop 
Robin  Eames,  the  leader  of  Ireland’s  An- 
glicans, was  not  present.  But  he  is  a 
staunch  proponent  of  women  priests  and 
had  encouraged  the  Irish  synod’s  approval 
of  the  ordination  of  women,  short  of  speak- 
ing publicly  on  either  side  of  the  debate. 
He  skillfully  persuaded  many  people  ini- 


tially opposed  to  women’s  ordination  that 
they  could  be  deaf  to  what  “the  Holy  Spirit 
may  today  be  saying  to  Christ’s  church  on 
earth.”  The  Eames  approach  has  been  to 
persuade  both  sides  to  calmly  await  the 
movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  dis- 
courage extremists  on  both  sides  from 
taking  extravagant  measures  to  promote 
their  views. 


Robertson  joins  battle  against 
funding  of  arts  endowment 

Televangelist  Pat  Robertson’s  Christian 
Coalition  has  become  the  latest  evangelical 
organization  to  take  aim  at  federal  funding 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
In  a full-page  ad  in  the  Washington  Post 
addressed  “To  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,”  Robertson  describes  some  of  the 
controversial  exhibits  that  have  received 
support  from  NEA.  Other  conservative 
Christian  groups,  including  James  Dob- 
son’s Focus  on  the  Family  and  Donald 
Wildmon’s  American  Family  Association, 
have  sent  mailings  to  their  supporters  and 
members  of  Congress  in  recent  months 
complaining  about  NEA’s  funding  of  what 
they  say  are  obscene  works  of  art. 


Historic  fundamentalist  church 
votes  to  rejoin  Southern  Baptists 

The  “mother  church”  of  an  independent 
Baptist  fundamentalist  movement  that  led 
congregations  to  leave  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention  has  voted  to  rejoin  the 
denomination.  First  Baptist  Church  of  Fort 
Worth  was  ousted  from  the  Tarrant 
County  Baptist  Association  in  the  1920s 
because  of  the  confrontational  style  and 
tactics  of  its  pastor,  Frank  Norris.  “I  feel 
if  Dr.  Norris  were  here  today  and  saw  the 
direction  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
was  moving,  he  would  vote  with  us  to 
reunite  with  Southern  Baptists,”  said  Billy 
Ramsey,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  following 
the  vote  of  the  congregation  to  rejoin  the 
Tarrant  County  Baptist  Association. 


Reform  rabbis  vote  to  accept 
practicing  homosexuals 

Following  an  emotional  debate,  the  rab- 
binic organization  of  Reform  Judaism 
voted  in  Seattle  recently  to  admit  practic- 
ing homosexuals  into  its  membership.  The 
voice  vote  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
accepted  a report  that  was  prepared  by  a 
17-member  committee  that  studied  the 
issue  for  four  years.  The  committee  exam- 
ined Jewish  teachings  on  homosexuality, 
scientific  studies  of  sexual  identity,  and  the 
experiences  of  Christian  groups  in  dealing 
with  the  issue.  It  also  received  anonymous 


personal  testimony  from  gay  and  lesbian 
rabbis  and  rabbinic  students. 

The  conference  represents  about  1,550 
rabbis  in  the  Reform  movement,  which  has 
1.3  million  members  in  the  United  States 
and  represents  an  estimated  29  percent  of 
American  Jews.  The  largest  branch,  the 
Conservative  movement,  represents  about 
34  percent.  It  supports  full  civil  and  con- 
gregational equality  of  homosexuals  but 
has  declined  to  accept  gay  rabbis.  Ortho- 
dox Judaism,  with  9 percent,  opposes  ho- 
mosexuality as  violating  the  Torah.  The 
Reconstructionist  movement,  with  about  2 
percent,  has  approved  the  ordination  of 
homosexuals. 


Group  of  Lutheran  pastors  calls  for 
more  evangelism  in  denomination 

A group  of  Lutheran  pastors  have 
formed  a caucus  to  stimulate  evangelism 
within  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  and  they  have  challenged  every 
Lutheran  church  to  win  five  converts  per 
year  for  the  next  20  years.  The  Great 
Commission  Network,  presently  claiming 
115  member  congregations,  includes  min- 
isters, theologians,  and  seminarians  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  what  they  view  as 
liberal  leanings  in  the  5.3-million-member 
denomination.  Led  by  Tom  Parrish,  a pas- 
tor from  Minnehaha  Falls,  Minn.,  the  group 
says  its  purpose  is  “to  support  and  encour- 
age our  leaders,  pastors,  and  laity  to  help 
fulfill  the  great  commission.” 


Professors’  group  censures  Catholic 
University  for  its  action  on  Curran 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  has  placed  Catholic  University 
of  America  on  its  censure  list  for  its  refusal 
to  allow  Charles  Curran  to  continue  to 
teach  Catholic  theology  there  in  1986  de- 
spite his  status  as  a tenured  faculty  mem- 
ber. The  censure  resolution  was  adopted 
at  the  association’s  annual  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  was  based  on  a 
report  of  an  investigating  committee  which 
concluded  that  the  university  has  violated 
“values  of  academic  freedom  and  institu- 
tional autonomy  that  the  administration 
had  publicly  promised  to  uphold.” 

William  Byron,  president  of  the  univer- 
sity, said  the  censure  represented  “a  seri- 
ous misunderstanding  of  the  case”  and 
stressed  that  “academic  freedom  is  not 
absolute  freedom.”  Catholic  University 
told  Curron  he  was  ineligible  to  teach 
Catholic  theology  after  his  published  views 
in  the  area  of  sexual  ethics,  especially  birth 
control,  divorce,  and  homosexuality,  were 
censured  by  the  Vatican.  The  internation- 
ally known  scholar  now  teaches  at  Auburn 
University. 
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The  idea  of  a world  conference 


f _L ' HE  IDEA  of  a Mennonite  World  Conference 
first  came  to  light  in  the  mind  of  Heinrich  Pauls, 
pastor  of  a Mennonite  congregation  on  the  bor- 
der of  Poland  and  Russia.  This  was  reported  by 
Robert  Kreider  in  a seminar  at  Mennonite 
World  Conference  Assembly  12  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.  World  War  I intervened  and  nothing 
happened  until  1925  when  a small  group  of  Euro- 
peans met  in  Switzerland  to  celebrate  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  first  anabaptisms. 

Other  conferences  followed:  at  Danzig  in  1930 
and  in  1936  at  Amsterdam  in  honor  of  Menno 
Simons’  conversion.  Then  came  World  War  II 
and  another  hiatus.  Finally  in  1948  came  the 
first  American  conference — at  Goshen,  Indiana, 
and  Newton,  Kansas — and  the  MWC  was  on  its 
way.  Since  then  it  has  convened  four  times  in 
Europe  and  once  each  in  Brazil,  Canada,  and 
the  U.S.  Assembly  12  is  the  second  in  Canada. 

Two  developments  may  be  observed  as  the  as- 
semblies have  followed  each  other:  larger  atten- 
dance and  broader  representation.  Assembly  12 
had  an  estimated  17,500  at  its  opening  session, 
and  drew  attendance  from  67  countries. 

If  there  were  to  be  a Mennonite  community 
best  able  to  accommodate  such  a meeting  it 
would  have  to  be  Winnipeg.  With  20,000  mem- 
bers in  40  congregations,  Winnipeg  has  the  larg- 
est concentration  of  Mennonites  in  a single 
city — and  probably  the  most  sophisticated.  The 
local  committee  worked  two  years  to  get  ready 
for  us  and  the  conference  proceeded  with 
scarcely  a hitch. 

The  Winnipeg  Free  F*ress  observed  that  “The 
event  is  expected  to  help  answer  the  prayers  of 
some  struggling  Winnipeg  businesses,  injecting 
between  $5  million  and  $6  million  to  the  local 
economy.”  The  mayor  welcomed  us  to  Winnipeg! 

Having  attended  four  of  the  last  five  MWC  as- 
semblies, I have  a sense  of  what  to  expect. 

There  is  a predictable  pattern  and  sequence — of 
course  with  local  surprises.  Since  MWC  does 
not  do  business  in  the  manner  of  a conference 
with  official  delegates,  the  program  is  filled  by 
singing,  drama,  addresses,  workshops,  and  infor- 
mal fellowship.  You  meet  people  at  MWC  whom 
you  may  not  have  seen  since  the  last  assembly 
as  well  as  new  ones  you  have  never  seen  before. 

I have  not  observed  other  denominational  as- 
semblies enough  to  make  a sharp  comparison. 
But  I have  the  feeling  some  would  consider  it 
strange  to  travel  5,000  miles  just  to  sing  together 


and  listen  to  speeches.  But  this  seems  to  be  the 
Mennonite  way. 

In  one  sense  MWC  flies  in  the  face  of  a tradi- 
tional Mennonite  concern.  The  Mennonite 
Church  stresses  the  local  and  the  small  fellow- 
ship where  one  may  know  and  be  known  and 
where  each  other’s  faithfulness  may  be  ob- 
served. At  an  MWC  assembly,  Mennonites  cele- 
brate the  Lord’s  Supper  with  persons  they  have 
never  seen. 

Yet  the  idea  of  MWC  expresses  something  im- 
portant to  Mennonites.  For  us  the  church  is  not 
only  local  and  disciplined.  We  also  believe  that 
loyalty  to  Christ  must  transcend  tribal  and  na- 
tional lines.  Although  at  850,000  there  are  proba- 
bly fewer  Mennonites  in  the  world  than 
Catholics  in  many  local  dioceses,  the  presence  of 
Mennonites  from  67  countries  at  Assembly  12 
says  something  important  to  us.  It  is  not  enough 
to  know  that  there  are  Mennonites  in  Zaire,  Tan- 
zania, and  Australia.  We  need  also  to  look  them 
in  the  face,  hear  their  testimonies,  and  sing  their 
songs. 

Those  who  first  called  for  MWC  could 
scarcely  have  imagined  what  has  come  about  in 
the  65  years  since  the  first  assembly.  They  could 
not  have  known  that  Mennonite  growth  in  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  20th  century 
would  be  more  in  the  south  than  the  north.  So 
now  the  balance  of  Mennonite  world  membership 
has  shifted.  This  is  shown  in  the  membership  of 
the  General  Council  where  representatives  of  the 
old  traditional  churches  are  outnumbered  by  those 
from  the  younger  ones. 

An  MWC  assembly  has  met  only  once  outside 
Europe  or  North  America — in  Brazil  in  1972. 

The  distribution  of  worldwide  Mennonite  popula- 
tion suggests  that  surely  the  next  one  should  be 
in  the  south.  India  has  issued  an  invitation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Mennonites  of  India  cannot 
expect  to  match  the  Winnipeg  experience  in 
terms  of  lodging  and  transportation.  Nor  should 
they  try.  Muriel  Stackley,  editor  of  The  Menno- 
nite, wrote  recently  to  propose  that  most  atten- 
dants should  lodge  in  tents  and  be  fed  from 
huge  vats  of  steaming  rice. 

I think  that  is  the  way  to  go.  The  Mennonites 
of  India  should  not  apologize  because  they  can- 
not match  the  Mennonites  of  Winnipeg.  The 
idea  of  a world  conference  is  to  eat  each  other’s 
food,  sing  each  other’s  songs,  and  worship  the 
Lord  together. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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children 
eat  grapes 


by  Weldon  Schloneger 


I WASN’T  VERY  OLD  before  I learned  that  chil- 
dren don’t  take  part  in  communion.  I have  clear 
and  early  memories  of  sitting  alone  on  the  pew 
as  the  adults  in  our  congregation  filed  forward, 
row  by  row,  to  eat  carefully  sliced  cubes  of  white 
bread  and  drink  grape  juice  from  tiny  glass  cups 
that  emerged  from  stacks  of  round  silver  trays.  I 


wondered  if  it  was  hard  to  drink  from  such  little 
cups  without  letting  the  juice  dribble  down  your 
chin.  But  I was  a child  and  had  no  way  of  find- 
ing out,  for  only  adults  took  communion. 

From  those  experiences  I learned  that  partici- 
pation in  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  limited  to  those 
who  were  baptized  members  of  the  church — 


The  exclusion  of  unbaptized 
children  from  communion  puts 
us  in  the  position  of  the 
disciples  who  rebuked  the 
parents  who  brought  their 
children  to  Jesus. 


those  who  had  made  mature  commitments  to 
Jesus  as  Savior  and  Lord.  Drawing  a clear  line 
between  eligibility  and  noneligibility  for  commu- 
nion emphasizes  our  conviction  that  each  person 
must  make  a personal  decision  for  Christ  and 
the  church,  and  that  baptism,  church  member- 
ship, and  participation  in  communion  are  con- 
nected to  and  dependent  on  that  decision. 

Welcoming  children.  But  the  exclusion  of  un- 
baptized children  from  communion  puts  us  in 
the  position  of  the  disciples  who  rebuked  the 
parents  who  brought  their  children  to  Jesus. 
Jesus  accepted  little  children  as  kingdom  mem- 
bers when  he  said,  “The  kingdom  of  heaven  be- 
longs to  such  as  these.”  And  when  his  disciples 
were  arguing  about  greatness,  Jesus  called  a 
child  to  stand  before  them  and  said,  “Unless 
you  change  and  become  like  little  children,  you 
will  never  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And 
whoever  welcomes  a little  child  like  this  in  my 
name  welcomes  me.” 

It  is  not  a Mennonite  tradition  to  welcome  chil- 
dren to  the  Lord’s  table.  We  have  some  theologi- 
cal reasons  for  that  exclusion,  but  Jesus’  words 
and  actions  challenge  practices  that  suggest  that 
adults  are  “in”  and  children  are  “out.”  In  spite 
of  Jesus’  explicit  inclusion  of  children  as  king- 
dom members,  we  exclude  them  from  commu- 
nion because  they  are  not  church  members,  as  if 
church  membership  is  of  some  higher  order  than 
kingdom  membership. 

Jesus  did  not  accept  the  children  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  children.  He  accepted 
them  because  they  were  children — because  their 
faith  was  uncluttered,  firm,  and  trusting.  Adult 


Weldon  Schloneger,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  is  pastor  of  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church. 


faith  tends  to  be  more  complicated,  with  stan- 
dards, qualifications,  and  protocol.  What  Jesus 
really  wants  is  for  the  adults  who  take  commu- 
nion to  be  more  like  the  children  who  must  sit 
and  watch. 

One  way  to  do  it.  Our  congregation  has  dis- 
covered a way  to  hold  together  Jesus’  accep- 
tance of  children  and  the  legitimate  need  to 
make  distinctions  between  members  and  non- 
members— or  between  those  who  have  confessed 
Christ  and  those  who  have  not. 

Our  communion  table  holds  the  usual  loaves 
of  bread  and  trays  with  individual  cups  to  hold 
the  fruit  of  the  vine.  But  in  the  center  of  the 
table  is  another  tray  that  holds  a large  bunch  of 
white  seedless  grapes. 

When  it  is  time  to  come  forward  for  commu- 
nion, parents  bring  their  children,  carrying  the 
smaller  ones  and  taking  the  older  ones  by  the 
hand.  Each  child  is  given  one  grape  by  one  of 
the  servers.  Adults  who  help  serve  communion 
covet  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  children,  for 
each  child’s  joy  at  being  included  and  their  ea- 
gerness to  participate  make  this  service  a privi- 
lege. Just  by  being  themselves,  the  children 
model  for  us  how  to  approach  the  Lord’s  table. 

The  parents  and  other  members  take  the 
bread  and  the  cup  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  un- 
baptized children  take  only  the  grape,  but  all 
come  to  the  table  together,  and  all  are  included 
in  the  family  of  God. 

On  several  occasions,  in  a children’s-story  set- 
ting in  the  worship  service,  we  have  explained 
the  connection  between  the  grape  and  the  juice. 
The  grape  is  young  and  whole,  uncrushed  by  the 
pressures  of  life.  It  is  fitting  that  children  eat 
the  grape,  for  they  have  not  yet  made  the  kind 
of  commitment  to  Christ  that  includes  an  aware- 
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Our  congregation  has 
discovered  a way  to  hold 
together  Jesus'  acceptance  of 
children  and  the  legitimate 
need  to  make  distinctions 
between  members  and 
nonmembers. 


ness  of  the  way  of  the  cross  and  the  inevitability 
of  suffering.  The  juice  is  the  crushed  grape, 
drunk  by  those  who  have  said  to  Jesus,  “I  will 
follow  you,  even  if  it  means  that  I,  too,  may  need 
to  be  crushed  and  suffer  as  you  did.”  The  whole 
grape  and  the  juice  of  the  crushed  grape  are 
one,  yet  distinctive. 

Level  of  development.  The  manner  in  which 
children  of  various  ages  receive  the  grape  re- 
veals their  level  of  social  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment. The  youngest  children  focus  their  eyes  on 
the  grape  and  only  on  the  grape  when  they  are 
still  several  feet  away.  Their  eyes  widen,  they 
grab  it  with  gusto,  and  they  swallow  it  immedi- 
ately with  great  pleasure. 

Slightly  older  children  notice  not  only  the 
grape,  but  also  the  one  who  is  offering  it  to 
them.  Their  eyes  go  back  and  forth  between  the 
server  and  the  gift,  and  they  are  aware  that  the 
grape  is  given  by  a person.  They  eat  it  with  joy 
and  spontaneity. 

Still  older  children  are  clearly  aware  of  walk- 
ing up  the  aisle  with  others;  they  are  aware  of 
being  part  of  a community — of  belonging.  They 
know  that  the  grape  is  meant  for  them  as  chil- 
dren, and  they  have  some  understanding  of  why 
they  are  offered  the  grape  rather  than  the  bread 
and  the  cup.  They  appear  to  claim  their  grape 
as  a child  of  God  and  a member  of  the  commu- 
nity of  faith. 

Preadolescent  and  adolescent  children  who  are 
not  church  members  often  begin  to  feel  some 
awkwardness  about  going  forward  for  their 
grape.  They’re  not  sure  they  want  to  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  children,  but  they  know  they  are 
not  yet  among  those  who  have  made  mature 
commitments.  So  they  come  forward,  trying  to 
appear  unattached  to  their  parents,  wanting  to 
be  included  but  feeling  somewhere  “in  the  mid- 
dle.” 

This  awkwardness  has  provided  me  with  an  ef- 
fective tool  for  helping  young  persons  realize 
that  it  may  be  time  for  them  to  think  seriously 
about  baptism  and  church  membership.  That 
topic  often  raises  this  question  in  young  people: 
“Am  I ready?”  My  response  has  always  been, 

“As  soon  as  you  start  feeling  uncomfortable  or 


awkward  with  going  forward  as  a child  to  take 
the  grape,  you’re  ready  to  start  thinking  about 
baptism.”  Though  there  is  much  that  young  peo- 
ple don’t  know  about  faith  and  commitment, 
they  do  know  when  they  feel  awkward.  The 
young  person’s  awareness  that  he  or  she  is  no 
longer  a child  is  a developmental  indicator  that 
an  “adult”  commitment  is  appropriate. 

Our  system  has  not  always  worked  perfectly. 

We  scheduled  communion  for  a Sunday  during 
the  time  of  the  scare  about  Chilean  grapes. 

There  were  no  grapes  for  sale  in  any  store  in  the 
two-county  area  surrounding  our  church,  so  on 
the  tray  that  usually  holds  the  grapes  we  placed 
a pile  of  small  wheat  crackers.  The  children 
didn’t  mind;  after  all,  they  still  felt  welcome  at 
the  Lord’s  table.  ^ 


Sunday  morning  worship 

Her  aging  alto  tones  in  songs  of  praise 
Stick  out,  an  oaken  slat  a quarter  inch 
Above  the  other  even  boards. 

I trip  and  fall. 

The  Requiem  that  soothes  my  soul 
Performed  by  orchestra  and  choir 
Must  sound  like  shutters  groaning  in  the  wind 
Compared  to  angel  harps. 

In  creaking  floors  and  groaning  blinds 
He  hears  creation’s  rhythm 
And  laughs  in  loving  glee. 

Oh,  for  such  ears. 

—Joseph  A.  Gascho 
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THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH  BOARDS  AND  THEIR  LEADERS  (2) 


MPH:  a quiet  ministry 


by 

David 

Graybill 


TP HE  HILLS  outside  Robert  Ramer’s  window 
bear  little  resemblence  to  the  painting  of  the  Ca- 
nadian plains  that  hangs  above  his  desk.  Yet, 
says  the  publisher  (or  chief  executive  officer)  of 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  moving  from  Al- 
berta to  Pennsylvania  was  a homecoming  of 
sorts. 

“My  father  and  grandfather  moved  from  Alle- 
gheny Conference  to  the  West,”  he  notes.  And 
his  great-grandfather  was  a bishop  in  the  area 
around  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania. 

The  second  of  seven  children,  Ramer  grew  up 
as  a bishop’s  son  in  Duchess,  Alberta,  about  100 
miles  southeast  of  Calgary.  He  attended  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  in  Virginia  for  a year  in  the 
early  1950s,  but  returned  to  Alberta  to  take  uni- 
versity courses  and  teach  school. 

In  1957,  Ramer  went  back  to  EMC,  where  he 
met  nursing  student  Phyllis  Showalter  from 
Broadway,  Virginia.  The  couple  were  married  in 
1961,  on  the  same  day  as  Ramer’s  graduation. 

(“I  always  have  thought  that  was  an  efficient  use 
of  time,”  he  says  with  a smile.) 

Changing  course.  The  Ramers  moved  to 
Brooks,  Alberta,  10  miles  from  Duchess,  and 
Robert  resumed  an  earlier  position  teaching 
eighth  grade.  Phyllis  “never  fell  in  love  with”  the 
open  prairie,  however,  so  the  couple  relocated  in 
Edmonton  the  following  year.  There  a chance  en- 
counter changed  the  course  of  Ramer’s  career. 

“I  was  fairly  settled  teaching  junior  high  in  the 
city,”  he  recalls,  “and  accidentally  met  the  guy 
that  headed  the  Business  Department  at  North- 
ern Alberta  Institute  of  Technology.” 

Jess  Kauffman  was  a Mennonite  from  Oregon 
who  had  served  as  business  manager  of  Western 
Mennonite  School  when  Ramer’s  father  was  prin- 
cipal there.  Kauffman  persuaded  Robert  to 
apply  for  a teaching  position  in  the  business  de- 
partment at  the  institute.  Ramer  began  his  new 
job  in  1967. 

The  institute  offered  two-year  programs  for 
high  school  graduates.  At  the  time  of  Ramer’s  ar- 
rival, it  had  approximately  30  business  faculty. 
Over  the  next  decade,  the  school  grew  rapidly. 
Meanwhile,  Ramer  experienced  a change  in  his 
feelings  toward  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Growing  up,  he  explains,  he  viewed  the  church 
as  “most  unkind  to  its  ministers,”  including  his 
father.  “They  didn’t  pay  him  anything,  yet  they 
acted  like  they  could  heap  all  sorts  of  blame  on 
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him  when  things  didn’t  go  right.”  As  a result, 
Ramer  made  a conscious  decision  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing outside  of  the  church  and  to  limit  his  involve- 
ment in  church  organizations. 

In  1977,  he  says,  “I  repented  of  some  of  the  at- 
titudes I was  holding”  and  publicly  expressed 
willingness  to  consider  working  with  the  church. 
Some  time  later,  Newton  Gingrich  from  Ontario 
invited  Ramer  to  serve  as  a Canadian  representa- 
tive on  Mennonite  Publication  Board.  His  back- 
ground as  a business  teacher  would  be  helpful  in 
overseeing  the  publishing  house,  Gingrich  said. 

After  he  joined  the  board,  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  invited  him  to  become  head  of  its  business 
department.  Ramer  agreed  to  try  it  for  the  1980-81 
school  year.  He  and  Phyllis  took  leaves  of  absence 
from  their  work  and  traveled  with  their  three  teen- 
age sons  to  Virginia.  “There  were  a lot  of  things  I 
liked  about  the  job,”  Ramer  says.  Yet,  partly  be- 
cause a permanent  move  would  have  required  him 
to  leave  the  publication  board,  the  family  decided 
to  go  back  to  Alberta. 

Within  four  months  of  his  return  to  Northern 
Alberta  Institute  of  Technology,  Ramer  was  ap- 
pointed to  head  the  school’s  marketing  program. 
He  cut  back  his  teaching  load  to  one  or  two 
courses  a year  and  spent  most  of  his  time  super- 
vising nearly  20  instructors.  Three  years  later,  he 
became  chairman  of  the  business  department. 

By  this  time,  the  department  had  grown  to  more 
than  100  instructors,  making  his  responsibilities 
roughly  comparable  to  those  of  a dean  or  admin- 
istrative vice-president  in  a smaller  system. 

New  publisher.  Meanwhile,  Ramer  had  been 
named  president  of  Mennonite  Publication 
Board.  One  of  the  board’s  major  tasks  at  the 
time  was  finding  a successor  to  Publisher  Ben 
Cutrell,  who  was  nearing  retirement  age.  To 
Ramer’s  surprise,  the  search  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  approached  him  about  the 
position.  He  and  Phyllis  consulted  with  mem- 
bers of  their  congregation  and  other  friends.  “I 
guess  the  hardest  question  was  whether  the  set 
of  gifts  I had  were  really  appropriate  for  this,” 
Ramer  says,  “and  then,  additionally,  whether 
this  was  where  the  church  needed  me.” 

Ramer  assumed  the  position  in  September 
1987,  less  than  a month  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther. The  timing,  he  says,  increased  his  sense  of 
loss.  In  his  work,  Ramer  meets  a lot  of  people 
that  his  father  knew  and  wishes  he  could  tell  his 
dad  about  them.  He  says  he  does  compare  notes 
with  his  mother  on  occasion. 

As  publisher,  Ramer  is  responsible  for  a $15 
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million  enterprise  with  some  300  employees,  in- 
cluding the  chain  of  Provident  Bookstores  that 
stretches  from  eastern  Pennsylvania  to  Illinois 
and  Ontario.  According  to  Ramer,  MPH  is  in- 
volved in  four  different  businesses.  It  produces 
Christian  education  materials  and  magazines;  it 
publishes  books  and  sells  them  at  wholesale;  it 
retails  books  and  related  products;  and  it  pro- 
vides printing  and  manufacturing  services. 

Each  business  has  a somewhat  different  set  of 
customers.  Educational  resources — from  Sunday 
school  materials  to  Gospel  Herald — go  primarily 
to  Mennonite  churches  and  individuals.  Printing 
services  (beyond  those  used  by  the  publishing 
house  itself)  are  sold  mainly  to  Mennonite  con- 
ferences and  agencies.  Provident  Bookstores  sell 
to  walk-in  and  mail-order  customers  of  varied 
backgrounds,  while  the  book-publishing  arm  of 
MPH — Herald  Press — sells  not  only  to  Provi- 
dent but  to  other  bookstores  and  libraries. 

“Many  of  our  books  sell  more  copies  to  non- 
Mennonites  than  to  Mennonites,”  Ramer  says, 
noting  that  Provident  accounts  for  only  10  to  12 
percent  of  Herald  Press  sales.  Cookbooks  proba- 
bly reach  the  broadest  audience,  he  explains, 
but  even  “a  lot  of  our  heavier  books  that  don’t 
sell  large  numbers  end  up  in  libraries”  outside 
of  Mennonite  circles. 

Relies  on  sales  income.  Unlike  many  church 
agencies,  Mennonite  Publishing  House  relies  on 
sales  income  rather  than  contributions  to  cover 
operating  expenses,  though  it  does  hold  occa- 
sional fund  drives  for  capital  improvements.  The 
most  recent  such  drive,  from  1979  to  1981, 
raised  53  percent  of  the  $810,000  needed  for  a 
new  warehouse.  The  rest  of  the  money  was  bor- 
rowed. 

Because  it  is  largely  self  supporting,  MPH 
must  be  a business  as  well  as  a mission.  “I  per- 
sonally think  that  the  discipline  of  the  market- 
place is  a healthy  one  in  many  ways,”  Ramer 
says.  However,  he  admits  that  financial  consider- 
ations sometimes  force  the  curtailing  of  worthy 
projects.  For  example,  “we’ve  been  singularly  un- 
successful with  Spanish  literature,”  he  observes. 
“That  doesn’t  feel  right  somehow.” 

While  the  publishing  house  tries  to  eliminate 
ventures  that  require  heavy  subsidy,  it  does  pub- 
lish books  and  other  materials  that  it  knows  will 
produce  only  a small  return.  Bible  commentar- 
ies, for  example,  “are  probably  not  the  kind  of 
enterprise  one  would  go  into  if  the  goal  were  to 
optimize  profits,”  Ramer  points  out. 

In  1989,  MPH  had  a net  operating  loss  of 
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some  $150,000.  This  compares  to  a net  gain  of 
$107,000  the  previous  year.  In  part,  the  loss  re- 
flects difficulties  in  the  Ontario  branches  of 
Provident  Bookstores.  Ramer  notes  that  the  Ca- 
nadian stores  deal  with  a different  dollar,  differ- 
ent laws,  and  different  distribution  channels 
than  the  other  branches.  As  a result,  MPH  does 
not  “gain  the  efficiencies”  of  shared  methods 
and  policies. 

Fascinating  job.  In  spite  of  the  financial  and 
other  problems  his  position  involves,  Ramer 
finds  his  job  “fascinating.”  He  likes  the  “com- 
mon faith”  and  “sense  of  community”  that  he 
feels  at  the  publishing  house  and  takes  pride  in 
a wide  variety  of  MPH  projects.  These  include 
the  inter-Mennonite  Hymnal  Sampler  released 
last  year,  the  Venture  Club  program  for  ages  8- 
14,  and  the  bimonthly  paper  Together,  which  is 
produced  in  cooperation  with  congregations  “as 
a way  for  churches  to  reach  out  to  their  neigh- 
bors.” 

Among  recent  books,  he  says  he  is  especially 
pleased  with  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Believ- 
ers Church  Bible  Commentary  series,  the  print- 
ing and  shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Barclay’s  Daily  Study  Bible  commentary  in  Rus- 
sian, the  Mennonite  Experience  in  America  his- 
torical titles,  and  Ellie,  Rebecca,  and  Rachel,  a 
briskly  selling  trilogy  about  three  generations  of 
an  Amish  family. 

Publishing  is  “a  quiet  ministry,”  Ramer  ob- 
serves. Books,  articles,  and  lessons  do  not  shout 
at  people  on  the  street,  but  they  can  speak  pow- 
erfully to  those  who  choose  to  read  them.  Provid- 
ing written  materials  “reflects  my  understanding 
of  what  being  a Christian  means  for  me,”  he 
says.  “On  my  upbeat  days,  I think  I couldn’t 
find  anything  else  that  would  be  as  stimulating.”^ 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns. 


Time  to  reassert 
discipleship 

The  attempt  to  crystallize  the  message 
of  the  Bible,  to  capture  its  essence,  has 
been  tried  by  various  traditions  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  sixteenth-century 
Anabaptists,  who  sought  to  restore  the 
church  to  its  original  New  Testament  con- 
cept, saw  discipleship  as  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  That  is  to  say,  faithfulness  to 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  It  is  re- 
corded that  many  of  them  were  in  fact  able 
to  follow  him  to  a remarkable  degree. 

We  have  prided  ourselves  as  following  in 
this  tradition.  We  have  also  affirmed  the 
early  Anabaptist  assertion  that  “no  one  can 
truly  know  Christ  except  he  follow  him  in 
life.”  That  seems  to  ring  true  even  to  us 
late-twentieth-century  heirs  of  this  465- 
year-old  renewal  movement. 

A subtle  shift  has  been  taking  place  in 
recent  years.  While  discipleship  is  verbally 
held  in  high  regard,  it  is  in  practice  being 
replaced  with  another  biblical  theme — that 
of  compassion  and  forgiveness.  A number 
of  congregations  are  currently  grappling 
seriously  with  ethical  and  moral  questions. 
Obedience  to  the  clear  commands  of 
Christ  have  been  and  are  important  to  us. 
But  the  imperative  of  obedience  and  dis- 
cipleship is  being  undercut  by  compassion 
and  forgiveness. 

Compassion  is  the  dominant  theme  in 
our  congregational  Bible  studies,  Sunday 
school  classes,  and  small  groups.  In  con- 
gregational meetings  which  attempt  to 
grapple  with  serious  ethical  concerns  re- 
garding members,  the  teachings  of  Christ 
are  frequently  overpowered  by  the  consid- 
erations of  compassion  and  forgiveness. 
Questions  dealing  with  divorce  and  remar- 
riage, homosexuality,  abortion,  or  couples 
living  together  before  marriage  are  rarely 
faced  with  integrity  when  particular  indi- 
viduals are  involved.  The  issue  always 
seems  to  turn  on  whether  or  not  we  are 
willing  to  show  compassion — whether  we 
are  willing  to  forgive.  Thus,  we  are  never 
really  able  to  deal  directly  with  the  ethical 
concern. 

While  recently  pondering  this  dilemma, 
I discovered  the  book  The  Recovery  of  the 
Anabaptist  Vision  (Herald  Press,  1957). 
One  of  the  essays,  by  John  Howard  Yoder, 
spoke  of  differences  between  the  major 
reformers  and  the  early  Anabaptists.  On 
the  question  of  ethics,  the  reformers  de- 
spaired of  the  ordinary  Christian’s  ability 
to  follow  the  high  standards  of  Jesus.  They 
were  guided  rather  by  the  “rule  of  love.” 
He  says,  “They  assumed  with  touching 


naivete  that  the  precise  requirements  of 
the  rule  of  love  were  self-evident.” 

And  that  is  what  is  taking  place  in  our 
churches.  We  naively  think  we  can  also 
determine  what  best  meets  the  criteria  of 
compassion  and  forgiveness  in  specific 
cases,  elevating  our  own  subjective  judg- 
ment above  the  commands  of  Jesus  and 
other  New  Testament  writers. 

When  we  separate  compassion  and  obe- 
dience, we  have  lost  the  biblical  perspec- 
tive of  what  indeed  is  the  loving  response 
in  particular  cases.  The  practical  outcome 
is  to  tell  people  what  they  want  to  hear, 
rather  than  what  the  Bible  has  outlined  as 
the  prescription  for  happiness  with  integ- 
rity. Cut  loose  from  the  Bible,  our  applica- 
tion of  compassion  takes  on  the  influences 
of  the  surrounding  culture,  which  blesses 
all  sorts  of  ungodly  behavior. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Jesus  elevated 
compassion  above  the  rigid  application  of 
the  Ten  Commandments.  While  it  is  true 
that  he  seems  to  do  this  in  a limited 
number  of  cases,  he  held  to  the  application 
of  high  standards  in  others.  It  could  be 
asked.  Where  was  his  compassion  in  the 
case  of  the  rich  young  ruler?  Jesus  knew 
that  to  tell  the  young  man  what  he  wanted 
to  hear  would  not  meet  the  man’s  deepest 
longings.  By  our  current  standards,  the 
loving  thing  would  have  been  to  affirm  the 
young  man’s  current  level  of  commitment, 
tell  him  “God  loves  you  the  way  you  are,” 
and  work  with  him  from  there.  But,  of 
course,  Jesus  let  him  go,  rather  than  to 
apply  a false  level  of  compassion. 

Increasingly,  one  sees  examples  of 
“Christians”  who  are  living  in  open  disobe- 
dience to  acknowledged  Bible  standards, 
while  at  the  same  time  professing  no  feel- 
ings of  condemnation  for  their  actions. 
“God  wants  me  to  be  happy,”  they  say.  “I 
believe  he  has  forgiven  me.”  “I  have  no 
intention  of  giving  up  my  faith.”  In  other 
words,  they  are  able  to  separate  faith  from 
obedience.  Gone  is  a fear  of  God’s  judg- 
ment. It  is  obvious  that  we  have  been 
sending  the  wrong  message  to  some  of  our 
members.  But  it  must  be  stated  emphati- 
cally that  faith  without  obedience  is  not 
faith. 

I sense  in  our  congregations  a sizable 
minority  who  are  saying  we  can  do  better 
than  this.  We  are  not  forever  condemned 
to  imitating  the  deteriorating  moral  stan- 
dards of  the  surrounding  culture.  We  can 
rediscover  the  beauty  of  the  laws  of  God — 
the  laws  which  light  our  way  and  lead  to 
the  genuinely  good  life.  Along  with  the 
early  Anabaptists,  we  too  can  be  certain 
that  “if  it  was  commanded,  it  can  also  be 
carried  out.” 

An  April  24  article  in  Gospel  Herald  deals 
with  the  unforgiving  attitude  of  a congre- 
gation toward  a divorced  and  remarried 
couple.  While  the  article  makes  some  valid 


points,  what  is  missing  is  the  perspective 
of  the  congregation.  Many  churches  are 
seriously  grappling  with  the  issue  of  the 
integrity  of  marriage  in  a culture  which 
takes  divorce  and  remarriage  no  more  se- 
riously than  changing  jobs.  I would  hope 
that  even  those  who  have  experienced 
divorce  would  not  want  the  church  to 
approve  any  and  all  cases  of  divorce  and 
remarriage.  Can’t  we  all  agree  that  the 
church  should  at  least  continue  to  teach 
against  the  destructiveness  of  divorce? 

Daniel  Hertzler  in  a May  15  Gospel  Her- 
ald editorial  quotes  a bishop  of  a “conven- 
tional church”  that  “the  world  has  changed 
and  the  church  must  change  with  it.”  While 
that  may  be  true  in  purely  cultural  matters, 
the  bishop  seems  to  be  throwing  in  the 
towel  on  moral  standards  and  conceding 
that  the  world  has  overcome  the  church. 

I personally  would  not  want  to  be  part 
of  that  kind  of  church.  Nor  would  many 
other  Mennonites.  I would  hope  that  the 
church  may  yet  rediscover  the  Anabaptist 
vision,  which  is  in  fact  the  New  Testament 
vision  of  faithfulness  to  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Christ.  Certainly,  compassion  and 
forgiveness  are  part  of  the  gospel,  but 
never  outside  of  the  context  of  repentance 
and  forsaking  of  sin.  What’s  more,  never 
apart  from  the  clear  teachings  of  Christ. 

I write  these  words  with  considerable 
reluctance.  In  my  own  life,  I have  experi- 
enced compassion  and  forgiveness  many 
times  over.  To  come  out  against  compas- 
sion and  forgiveness  is  like  attacking  moth- 
erhood. But  with  our  broadened  applica- 
tion of  compassion,  I sense  that  we  are 
moving  away  from  a believers  church  to  an 
all-inclusive  church,  thus  reversing  what 
the  Anabaptists  accomplished  at  such  high 
cost. 

Does  anyone  out  there  have  any  ideas 
how  we  might  again  recover  the  Anabaptist 
and  New  Testament  vision  of  a faithful 
church? — Abraham  Gehman,  Bally,  Pa. 

Let’s  keep  our 
planting  clear 

Sometimes  people  don’t  pick  up  readily 
on  our  buzz  words,  and  perhaps  we  ought 
to  slow  down  a bit,  take  the  time  to 
clarify — something  we  don’t  always  do. 
The  following  example  shows  what  can 
happen. 

In  May  my  wife  and  I were  invited  to  join 
other  leaders  of  developing  Mennonite 
churches  in  New  England  at  something 
called  a New  England  Mennonite  Church 
Planters’  Retreat.  About  25  of  us  from 
Vermont,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut assembled  for  a weekend  at  a 
retreat  center  near  Boston,  operated  by 
the  Salvation  Army  as  I recall.  Since  sev- 
eral different  groups  were  using  the  place 
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that  weekend,  the  management  wanted  to 
be  helpful  and  organized  when  it  came  to 
allocating  tables  in  the  dining  room. 

At  Saturday  breakfast  we  took  our 
places  according  to  the  little  signs  in  the 
middle  of  the  tables.  My  eyes  spied  the 
placard  on  our  table  which  read  “Menno- 
nite  Corn-Planters  Retreat.”  Astounded 
and  perhaps  even  a bit  scandalized  at  such 
a designation,  a few  of  us  inquired  of  the 
dining  room  hostess  about  the  origin  and 
intent.  Sure  enough,  someone  on  the  staff 
had  failed  to  grasp  the  correct  name  for 
our  group  and,  without  checking,  had  made 
the  placards  for  the  tables.  Through  some 
stroke  of  intuitive  genius,  church  planter 
had  become  com  planter.  Some  of  us  who 
had  left  the  farm  for  church  development 
work  were  right  back  in  the  cornfield. 

Now  that  the  uncanny  incident  has  been 
openly  reported,  we’ll  leave  it  to  readers 
to  experiment  with  and  submit  appropriate 
comparisons  between  Mennonite  church 
and  com  planting.  Could  our  inventive 
responses  find  their  way  into  “Readers 
Say”  to  be  shared  in  the  circle  of  Gospel 
Herald  readers?  And  we  ought  not  assume 
that  we  can  get  away  with  our  in-house 
language.  Someone  might  stumble  on  to 
who  we  really  are! 

— Ken  Seitz,  South  Burlington,  Vt. 

In  search  of  the 
garden  of  Eden 

I love  a nice  home.  I love  to  see  well-kept 
gardens  and  yards,  painted  and  well-con- 
structed buildings.  I appreciate  fine  furni- 
ture, carpeting,  and  good  food.  It  is  a good 
feeling  to  have  quality  made-to-last  tools, 
farm  machinery,  cars,  trucks,  stereos, 
clothing.  We  work  and  work,  day  in  and 
day  out,  to  achieve  these. 

Once,  at  a Women’s  World  Day  of  Prayer 
service,  Delphia  Kurtz  shared  this  thought: 
“Man’s  discontent  comes  from  a natural 
instinct  to  return  to  his  origin.”  As  I pon- 
dered this  over  the  years,  I came  to  under- 
stand what  I’ll  call  “the  garden  of  Eden 
syndrome”:  As  the  salmon  return  to  their 
birthplace  up  stream,  as  the  bird  returns 
to  its  nest  each  year,  so  does  man  yearn  to 
return  to  his  beginning. 

Man’s  beginning  was  a well-ordered  ex- 
istence of  beauty.  He  had  access  to  the 
most  delicious  fruits  and  vegetables 
(bug/blemish-free!).  Surrounding  him  were 
aromatic  flowers  and  shrubs,  colorful  birds, 
rivers,  and  cloudless  skies.  As  our  Creator 
was  a perfectionist  and  loved  beauty,  so 
would  man. 

So  it  is!  Since  Adam  was  banished  from 
the  garden  of  Eden,  his  descendants  in- 
stinctively, industriously  continue  to  try  to 
re-create  that  habitat.  However,  therein 
lies  the  greatest  deception  of  all!  For  it  is 
not  the  garden  of  Eden  that  man  is  really 
looking  for.  It  is  the  complete  union  and 


oneness  that  existed  between  God  and 
man  within  that  garden,  which  is  the  heart 
of  man’s  yearning. 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  Son  Jesus,  who 
can  assuage  that  yearning  until  we  come 
into  heaven’s  gates  and  God’s  very  pres- 
ence! Jesus  said,  “I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life.  No  man  comes  to  the  Father 
except  through  me  (John  14:6). 

— Lois  G.  Bisbort,  Alburds,  Pa. 

Called  to  minister 
or  carry  banner? 

The  story  of  Gideon  in  Judges  6-8  is  a 
good  example  of  someone  who  was  called 
to  do  a specific  task,  and  he  did  it  well;  he 
got  rid  of  the  Midianites  who  were  bother- 
ing the  Israelites.  But  we  would  not  see 
Gideon  as  one  who  helped  the  spiritual 
climate  for  the  Israelites.  After  his  battle 
with  the  Midianites,  he  collected  the  gold 
earrings  from  the  plunder  and  made  an 
ephod.  It  became  a snare  to  Gideon  (Judg. 
8:27).  One  could  say  that  Gideon  “carried 
a banner,”  but  he  did  not  minister  to  the 
Israelites. 

As  a woman  pastor  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,  I can  see  that  it  is  easy  to  become 
so  involved  in  the  cause  of  women  in 
ministry  that  one  could  neglect  the  total 
ministry.  If  one  attended  a seminary  such 
as  I did,  where  there  were  few  women,  and 
came  from  a congregation  where  the  gifts 
of  women  were  not  fully  recognized,  it 
would  be  natural  to  feel  anger  and  frustra- 
tion. Women  with  such  a background  may 
feel  forced  to  campaign  for  their  right  to 
be  ministers  and  carry  the  banner  of 
women  in  ministry. 

In  a recent  meeting  of  women  pastors,  a 
litany  was  read:  “In  memory  of  all  the 
women  who  have  sung  praise  to  God  before 
we  were  bom  and  in  union  with  all  women 
living  today,  we  join  to  praise  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  our  midst.”  If  we  would  have 
exchanged  the  word  “women”  for  the  word 
“men,”  someone  surely  would  have  com- 
mented that  we  were  sexist.  But  the 
women  read  the  words  as  written  with 
gusto.  The  extremes  of  the  litany  were 
apparently  not  seen. 

The  gifts  of  women  are  being  recognized 
more  and  more  in  pastoral  leadership,  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  call  to  ministry 
is  a message  of  the  redemptive  forgiveness 
of  Christ  and  the  reconciliation  of  all  peo- 
ple with  God  and  with  each  other.  Let  us 
as  women  and  men  not  forget  that  our 
message  as  pastors  is  more  than  defeating 
the  Midianite  army;  it  is  more  than  tearing 
down  the  walls  between  men  and  women; 
it  is  more  than  helping  people  accept 
women  as  pastors. 

Our  task  is  calling  people  to  be  Christ- 
like  as  they  live  their  lives  here  on  earth 
and  to  look  forward  to  eternal  victory.  We 
are  called  to  a purpose  far  beyond  the 


women-in-ministry  issue,  even  though  that 
may  be  part  of  it. 

— Thelma  Horner,  Morton,  III. 

This  thing 
called  submission 

The  world  has  so  overdone  the  word 
“submission”  that  it  has  become  a nega- 
tive, irksome  thing  to  a large  number  of 
women.  When  I looked  up  the  word  “to 
yield”  in  the  dictionary,  I found  that  it 
meant  to  be  flexible,  to  be  compliant.  The 
idea  of  the  attitude  of  submission  would 
then  involve  a manner  of  being  flexible,  a 
feeling  of  compliancy. 

A wife  is  called  to  submit  herself  to  her 
own  husband  as  unto  the  Lord.  She  looks 
to  him  as  her  head,  for  support,  for  protec- 
tion, for  guidance.  So  her  “covering,”  her 
“protection,”  comes  through  her  husband. 
If  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  is  not  in 
right  submission  this  protection  is  gone, 
and  the  wife  is  open  to  demonic  attacks. 

When  submission  is  preached,  women 
often  cringe.  But  submission  has  taken  on 
a whole  new  meaning  for  me.  I will  use  an 
example  from  my  own  life  to  illustrate  how 
I have  come  to  view  this  thing  called 
submission.  Some  weeks  ago  we  were 
called  in  the  early  morning  hours  to  take 
my  father,  who  has  heart  trouble,  to  the 
hospital.  We  dressed  and  hurried  over.  It 
worked  out  that  I would  be  the  one  to  take 
him  in. 

To  get  us  to  the  hospital  I needed  to 
“yield”  to  the  traffic  signs,  and  to  the 
stormy  conditions.  I was  on  a mission — to 
get  to  the  hospital  in  good  order.  When  I 
came  to  each  crossroad  I needed  to  yield. 
I was  in  a manner  of  flexibility,  a feeling  of 
compliancy.  I needed  to  yield  to  any  traffic 
coming  to  cross  that  same  intersection.  If 
I had  not  been  in  this  “submission,”  I 
would  have  been  unprotected.  There  could 
have  been  an  accident  and  it  could  have 
been  my  fault. 

This  yielding  did  not  turn  me  aside,  or 
make  less  of  the  situation.  Submission  is 
not  giving  in.  In  our  wifely  yieldedness  we 
do  not  lose  part  of  who  we  are.  We  do  not 
take  another  course.  We  are  not  mindless, 
nor  stupid.  When  we  come  right  down  to 
it,  submission — yieldedness — is  freedom. 

Freedom  to  be  who  we  are  (freedom  to 
go  to  the  hospital).  Freedom  to  inspire,  to 
be  aware  (freedom  to  choose  the  streets  I 
would  drive  on).  Freedom  to  trust  (free- 
dom to  believe  that  roads  would  in  fact 
take  me  there). 

This  thing  called  submission  when  un- 
derstood biblically  is  not  something  that 
will  put  us  down,  but  will  lift  us  up  to  where 
we  belong,  beside  our  mate,  not  beneath; 
under  the  protection  and  covering  he  af- 
fords as  he  is  under  his  protection  and 
covering,  which  is  Christ. 

— Leona  Jonas  Flasko,  Muenster,  Sask. 
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Church  news 


CPS  Conference  marks  50th  anniversary 
of  alternative  service 


The  U.S.  Civilian  Public  Service  pro- 
gram of  the  1940s  grew  out  of  close — and 
perhaps  questionable — cooperation  be- 
tween pacifists  and  the  Pentagon,  Albert 
Keim  told  a conference  at  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  recently.  Still,  Keim  said,  CPS  repre- 
sented a great  improvement  over  World 
War  I,  when  no  provisions  were  made. 

Speaking  to  an  audience  that  included 
many  former  CPS  workers,  Keim  de- 
scribed how  Mennonites,  Brethren,  and 
Friends  presented  their  concerns  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  pre-war  and  World  War 
II  years.  Keim,  who  is  a history  professor 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  the 
author  of  an  upcoming  book  on  CPS,  noted 
that  “the  historic  peace  churches  never 
had  much  luck  with  Congress.  Their  real 
patrons  were  the  military  conscription  bu- 
reaucrats.” 

According  to  Keim,  “a  symbiotic  rela- 
tionship” developed  between  the  peace 
churches  and  military  leaders.  No  less  than 
the  pacifists,  the  military  wanted  to  avoid  a 
repeat  of  the  World  War  I experience.  As  one 
Selective  Service  official  told  a skeptical 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  “During  the 
First  World  War,  conscientious  objectors 
presented  difficulties  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  numbers  involved.” 


Under  the  1940  Selective  Service  and 
Training  Act,  conscientious  objectors  were 
permitted  to  do  “work  of  national  impor- 
tance” under  civilian  direction.  However, 
Keim  noted,  classification  was  left  in  “the 
unpredictable  hands  of  local  draft  boards.” 
Also,  alternative  service  (later  organized  as 
CPS)  was  managed  by  the  Selective  Ser- 
vice Administration — officially  outside  the 
War  Department  but  staffed  by  military 
officers. 

Begun  in  1941,  CPS  was  one  of  the  most 
complex  programs  in  U.S.  history,  Keim 
said.  The  Agriculture  and  Interior  depart- 
ments provided  supervision  for  work  pro- 
jects. The  Federal  Security  Agency  made 
camps  available.  Selective  Service  was  the 
overall  administrator  and  paid  transporta- 
tion expenses. 

Because  of  congressional  hostility,  as 
well  as  a desire  to  retain  as  much  church 
control  as  possible,  the  peace  churches 
agreed  to  cover  all  other  costs.  Orie  Miller 
promised  that  Mennonites  would  pay  their 
part  of  the  bill  even  if  “every  Mennonite 
farmer  had  to  mortgage  his  farm.”  In  spite 
of  this,  Selective  Service  intruded  more 
and  more  into  CPS  operations  as  time 
went  on,  Keim  said.  As  a result,  a few 
workers  chose  to  leave  the  program  and 


were  sent  to  prison. 

Now  as  then,  observers  differ  sharply 
over  whether  CPS  represented  too  much  of 
a compromise  with  the  government,  Keim 
noted.  However,  “it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
more  liberal  program  would  have  been  pos- 
sible,” he  said.  “A  program  run  by  the 
historic  peace  churches  or  one  run  by  a 
totally  civilian  agency  under  lenient  rules 
would  not  have  survived  public  scrutiny.” 

Flawed  though  it  may  have  been,  CPS 
had  a “remarkable  influence”  on  those  who 
took  part  in  it,  John  Lapp  observed  in  a 
response  to  Keim.  This  was  especially  true 
of  Mennonites,  many  of  whom  had  never 
been  away  from  their  rural  homes  before, 
he  said. 

Through  CPS,  Mennonites  developed  an 
increased  concern  for  the  world,  noted 
Lapp,  who  is  executive  secretary  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  Along  with  this 
came  greater  involvement  in  education  and 
the  establishment  of  churches  in  urban 
areas,  he  pointed  out. 

More  than  70  people  attended  the  con- 
ference at  Elizabethtown  College,  which  is 
a Church  of  the  Brethren  school.  The  event 
was  sponsored  by  the  college’s  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Anabaptist  and  Pietist 
Groups. — Dave  Graybill 


Mennonite  health  effort 
in  Guatemala 
expands  services 

The  Guatemala  Mennonite  churches  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  are  in  the 
midst  of  “beefing  up”  their  community- 
based  health  program  in  that  Central 
American  country.  A new  laboratory  has 
opened  at  Casa  Horeb  Mennonite  Church 
in  Guatemala  City  and  70  aides  have  joined 
the  health  program’s  team.  MCC  and  the 
Guatemala  Mennonite  churches  have  been 
running  this  health  program  since  1983. 

Fourteen  health  promoters,  two  from  each 
of  seven  “marginalized”  urban  areas,  consti- 
tute the  program’s  backbone.  The  newly 
chosen  aides  will  work  alongside  the  promot- 
ers. But  the  training  will  be  different. 

“We’re  not  just  training  the  aides  about 
nutrition  or  sore  throats.  That’s  where  we 
started  with  the  promoters.  Now  we’re 
beginning  with  biblical  studies  about  what 
it  means  to  work  in  the  community  and  as 
a community  of  faith  in  the  name  of  the 


Lord,”  says  Annelies  Schiere  Brinkman,  an 
MCC  volunteer  from  Holland  who  organ- 
ized the  program.  Although  she  is  still 
active  in  it,  the  program  is  now  adminis- 
tered by  her  Guatemalan  colleagues. 

The  promoters  and  aides  are  members 
of  Mennonite  churches  in  their  respective 
communities,  but  their  services  are  offered 
to  all,  regardless  of  religion.  This  is  impor- 
tant in  a country  with  deep  divisions  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants. 

The  promoters  and  aides  are  well  ac- 
cepted because  they  are  from  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  work;  they  understand 
local  problems  and  social  dynamics.  They 
see  those  who  come  to  them  as  friends  and 
neighbors  rather  than  only  as  patients. 
“It’s  true  that  there’s  a great  vacuum  of 
medical  services,”  says  Brinkman.  “But 
people  also  need  a listening  ear  when  there 
are  problems  at  home.” 

Medical  problems  that  the  promoters 
cannot  handle  are  referred  to  the  pro- 
gram’s physician,  Oscar  Cifuentes,  whose 
office  is  located  at  Casa  Horeb  Mennonite 
Church.  His  diagnostic  tools  were  multi- 


plied when  the  lab  was  opened  at  the 
church.  Two  promoters  were  trained  to 
perform  blood,  stool,  and  urine  analyses. 

From  the  start  the  program  has  aimed  to 
provide  services  at  prices  the  poor  can  af- 
ford. A visit  to  Cifuentes  costs  about  a fourth 
of  a day’s  wage;  a consultation  with  a private 
physician  in  Guatemala  City  costs  three  to 
six  times  the  average  daily  wage.  Unlike 
typical  Western  medical  models,  Cifuentes, 
as  the  doctor,  does  not  view  himself  as  a 
linchpin  but  rather  as  a resource  to  the 
promoters. 

“The  problem  in  Guatemala  is  not  med- 
ical but  rather  socioeconomic,”  Cifuentes 
says.  “Most  illnesses  here  can  be  pre- 
vented; they  are  rooted  in  poverty.  We 
realize  we  can  never  change  our  govern- 
ment’s priorities  but  we  can  help  commu- 
nities take  hold  of  their  own  problems.” 

Over  the  past  decade  the  government 
has  spent  large  sums  on  the  military.  As 
tank  convoys  roll  down  the  Pan  American 
Highway  out  of  Guatemala  City,  they  pass 
homes  where  children  are  dying  of  measles 
and  malnutrition,  Brinkman  notes. 
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MEDA  helps  start 
business  association 
for  Soviet  Christians 

Several  representatives  of  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates  took 
part  in  a recent  gathering  in  Moscow  at 
which  representatives  of  38  Christian- 
owned  private  businesses  decided  to  form 
a national  business  association  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  Some  80  persons  registered 
for  the  event.  The  eight-member  MEDA 
team  was  led  by  President  Neil  Janzen  and 
board  chairperson  LeRoy  Troyer. 

The  new  “Association  of  Christian 
Businessmen”  is  the  first  organization 
started  by  entrepreneurs  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  represent  the  interests  of  small 
private  businesses.  The  new  group  is  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  a concern  for  the 
relationship  between  economics  and  mo- 
rality as  it  tries  to  support  business  devel- 
opment in  the  midst  of  economic  reforms 
sweeping  the  country. 

Yevgeny  Filev,  the  head  of  a 200-mem- 
ber  woodworking  and  brick  production  co- 
operative, is  the  association’s  first  presi- 
dent and  will  open  an  office  in  Moscow. 
“The  new  association  is  needed  to  provide 
a mechanism  to  forge  contacts  with  the 
government  and  Western  partners,”  says 
Filev.  “We  want  to  realize  our  goals  of 
improving  businesses,  strengthening  the 
church,  and  assisting  in  charitable  causes.” 

Since  the  summer  of  1989,  MEDA  has 
played  a quiet  but  persistent  role  in  creat- 
ing contacts  and  networks  for  Soviet  and 
Western  business  people.  MEDA  views  its 
efforts  as  a contribution  to  perestroika  and 
international  peacemaking,  and  as  a way  to 
strengthen  the  economic  resources  of  So- 
viet churches  which  have  been  devastated 
by  emigration  and  years  of  persecution. 

At  a MEDA-sponsored  conference  in 
Kiev  in  March,  the  relationship  between 
Christian  faith  and  business  was  discussed 


and  agreement  was  reached  to  move  to- 
ward the  formation  of  a permanent  associ- 
ation. Progress  has  been  rapid,  demon- 
strating both  the  desire  of  Christian  busi- 
ness people  for  such  an  association,  as  well 
as  the  openness  of  the  government  to  new 
models  of  cooperation. 

Art  DeFehr  of  Winnipeg  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  emergence  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation, traveling  to  the  Soviet  Union  four 
times  in  the  past  nine  months.  “The  Soviet 
Union  cannot  recover  economically  with- 
out private  enterprise,  and  a dynamic  small 
business  sector  is  a vital  component,”  he 
says.  “Christians  in  business  will  hopefully 
begin  to  fill  the  moral  vacuum  in  Soviet 
economic  relationships.” 

In  private  meetings,  government  officials 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  importance  of  a 
strong  ethical  base  as  movement  is  made 
toward  a market  economy.  One  discussion 
led  to  the  suggestion  that  a television  series 
be  produced  about  a moral  orientation  in 
economics.  Soviet  television  covered  the 
Moscow  event  and  reported  the  proceedings 
on  its  national  news  broadcast. 


Group  starts  periodical 
that  fuses  evangelical 
and  Anabaptist  views 

A new  national  publication  was  launched 
from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  June.  Called  King- 
dom Quarterly,  it  targets  the  pastors  of 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  churches  and  ar- 
ticulates an  evangelical  Anabaptist  per- 
spective on  Christian  faith  and  life.  It  also 
challenges  the  notion  that  Anabaptism  and 
evangelicalism  are  mutually  exclusive. 

Kingdom  Quarterly  is  the  fruit  of  a vision 
borne  in  the  minds  of  two  young  Menno- 
nite pastors  over  four  years  ago.  Active 
pursuit  of  the  vision  was  begun  a little  over 
a year  ago  by  what  is  now  the  editorial 
committee  of  the  periodical. 


The  publication  is  being  sent  to  all  or- 
dained people  in  the  Mennonite  Church, 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
Several  other  denominational  groups  are 
getting  complimentary  copies  sent  to  se- 
lected leaders. 

“As  we  have  visited  congregations 
throughout  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
have  talked  with  colleagues  in  sister  de- 
nominations, we  have  detected  a growing 
concern  over  the  drift  away  from  our  evan- 
gelical roots,”  says  Editor  Eric  Kouns.  “All 
of  us  on  the  editorial  committee  came  into 
the  Anabaptist  family  from  other  denomi- 
nations. We  are  convinced  that  the 
strength  of  the  movement  lies  in  the  mix 
of  evangelical  theology  and  the  distinctives 
of  historic  Anabaptism.” 

Renewal  Resources,  a nonprofit  corpo- 
ration in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  publishes  the 
periodical.  This  publishing  venture  will 
join  the  other  ministries  sponsored  by  Salt 
and  Light,  a radio  broadcast  heard  on 
WDAC  in  the  Lancaster  area  and  WBTX 
in  the  Harrisonburg  area. 

The  editorial  committee  is  composed  of 
four  persons.  Kouns,  the  editor,  will  focus 
on  theological  issues.  He  is  pastor  of 
Trissels  Mennonite  Church  near  Harrison- 
burg and  president  of  Renewal  Resources. 
Curtis  Ashburn  will  contribute  an  urban 
and  social  perspective  to  issues.  He  is 
president  of  Tri-Sector,  an  inner-city  edu- 
cational and  community  development  min- 
istry in  the  Baltimore /Washington  area. 
Thomas  Tarrants  III  will  bring  personal 
spirituality  perspectives  to  the  publication. 
He  works  with  Tri-Sector  and  is  helping  to 
develop  the  School  for  Urban  Mission  in 
Washington  in  conjunction  with  Virginia 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Rick  Mur- 
phy is  managing  editor.  He  resigned  re- 
cently as  lead  pastor  of  Mountville  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  first  four  issues  of  the  publication 
are  being  sent  free  of  charge.  Publication 
costs  for  the  premier  issue  were  covered 
by  donations.  Subscriptions  will  be  solic- 
ited and  bulk  copy  orders  from  congrega- 
tions will  be  processed  for  the  second  year 
of  publication. 

“Initial  response  to  the  concept  of  the 
publication  has  overwhelmed  us,”  says  Eric 
Kouns.  “After  an  initial  news  story  in  Chris- 
tianity Today,  we  received  calls  from  across 
the  country.  It  seems  we  have  touched  a 
nerve.” 

Interest  in  Anabaptist  thought  is  growing 
throughout  the  broader  evangelical  com- 
munity at  the  same  time  that  many  Men- 
nonites  and  Brethren  are  looking  to  re- 
cover their  evangelical  heritage,  says  Ash- 
burn. “Anabaptists,  who  have  historically 
emphasized  social  awareness,  need  their 
theological  foundations  reinforced,”  he 
adds.  “Likewise,  evangelicals  can  benefit 
from  the  sensitivity  to  social  concerns 
which  Anabaptist  believers  can  provide.” 


High  schoolers  try  out  college  campus.  The  annual  Music  Week  brought  56 
high  school  students  to  Goshen  College  this  summer.  Students  from  nine 
states  and  provinces  spent  five  days  working  and  performing  on  campus.  The 
workshop  helps  teens  experience  dorm  life  as  well  as  hone  their  musical  tal- 
ents. Another  20  teens  participated  in  Goshen’s  annual  Marine  Biology  Week 
in  Layton,  Fla. 
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Mennonite  pastor  Daryl  Byler  (left)  and  Meth- 
odist pastor  Don  Leo  share  a church  building 
in  Meridian,  Miss. 


Methodists,  Mennonites 
share  building 
in  Meridian,  Miss. 

Step  inside  the  side  door  of  the  meeting- 
house on  the  corner  of  20th  and  34th 
streets  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  you  will  see 
robed  choir  members  lining  up  and  little 
children  scampering  to  Sunday  school.  You 
might  hear  organ  music  from  the  sanctuary 
to  the  right  or  four-part  harmony  drifting 
down  from  upstairs.  You  might  be  greeted 
by  a pastor  in  short  sleeves  or  a reverend 
in  a robe.  For  in  this  building,  Highland 
United  Methodist  and  Jubilee  Mennonite 
both  have  church. 

The  dream  of  sharing  a building  began 
when  Daryl  Byler,  pastor  of  Jubilee  Men- 
nonite, and  Don  Leo,  pastor  of  Highland 
Methodist,  began  to  discuss  their  con- 
gregations’ facility  needs.  “We’re  a small 
congregation,”  Byler  says,  “and  to  be  able 
to  build  a new  building  right  now  would  be 
sort  of  out  of  the  question  for  us.”  But 
Jubilee,  whose  attendance  almost  tripled 
in  two  years,  needed  a new  place  to  meet. 

“They  were  looking  for  a bigger  place 
that  was  more  centrally  located,”  said  Leo. 
“We  had  some  vacant  space.”  The  Meth- 
odist church’s  decline  in  membership 
made  room  for  the  Mennonites,  who  meet 
in  the  upstairs  fellowship  hall  and  Sunday 
school  wing. 

“It  feels  good  to  us  to  just  be  able  to 
share  the  facility  in  a sense  of  the  steward- 
ship point  of  view,”  Byler  says.  “We’re  just 
fulfilling  our  Christian  duty  and  steward- 
ship,” Leo  echoes. 

The  churches  which  began  sharing  the 
building  on  a trial  basis  have  agreed  to  a 
five-year  plan,  with  annual  reviews.  The 
arrangement  receives  high  marks  from 
both  groups.  The  older  Methodist  congre- 
gation delights  in  the  Mennonite  children 


and  babies  and  the  Mennonites  are  grate- 
ful for  space  to  invite  friends  in  comfort. 

The  concept  of  churches  from  different 
denominations  sharing  a building  attracted 
local  press  attention.  “Congregations  of 
different  faiths  may  not  share  the  same 
beliefs,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  they  can’t 
meet  in  the  same  place,”  wrote  Owen 
Williams,  religion  editor  for  the  Meridian 
Star.  “Highland  United  Methodist  Church 
and  Jubilee  Mennonite  Church  in  Merid- 
ian have  decided  to  try  to  prove  that 
point.” — Elaine  Maust 

Pennsylvania  churches 
use  phone  campaign 
to  invite  new  people 

West  Philadelphia  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship had  always  planned  to  become  an 
intercultural  congregation.  Many  members 
have  enjoyed  overseas  service  and  the 
church  location  is  in  the  middle  of  an  area 
where  thousands  of  international  students 
live.  But  somehow  it  had  never  become  a 
reality. 

Yet  to  the  members’  great  excitement, 
on  a recent  Sunday,  19  first-time  visitors 
joined  them  in  worship,  representing  eight 
different  countries.  Four  of  them  had  never 
attended  a Christian  worship  service  be- 
fore. One,  a Chinese  engineer,  asked  for  a 
Bible,  and  said  he  was  “looking  for  peace.” 

The  previous  week,  members  from  Deep 
Run  East,  a congregation  in  the  heart  of 
more  traditional  Mennonite  country,  wel- 
comed 14  visitors  to  their  Hospitality  Sun- 
day. 

Both  congregations  have  made  a com- 
mitment to  reach  out  via  a telephone  cam- 
paign to  the  unchurched  community 
around  them.  A low-key  telephone  call 
identifies  persons  who  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive information  about  the  church  and 
who  are,  themselves,  unchurched. 

Deep  Run  members  installed  two  more 
phone  lines  at  the  church  in  order  to 
encourage  each  other,  made  2,000  calls  in 
the  Dublin,  Bedminster,  and  Plumstead- 
ville  areas,  and  built  a mailing  list  of  175. 
The  Philadelphia  congregation  made  1,500 
calls  from  members’  homes  and  built  a 
mailing  list  of  243.  The  urban  response  was 
surprisingly  higher,  at  16  percent. 

The  idea  for  the  calling  campaign  comes 
from  a program  called  “Call  to  Worship,” 
which  stresses  prayer,  thought,  and  ad- 
vance preparation. 

First,  special  directories,  set  up  by 
streets  or  telephone  exchanges,  need  to  be 
rented.  Three  mailings  need  to  be  pre- 
pared, including  a letter  from  the  pastor 
with  a congregation’s  brochure,  a newslet- 
ter to  introduce  a sense  of  church  activity 
and  lifestyle,  and  a specific  invitation  to 
Hospitality  Sunday. 

“Welcoming  Shepherds,”  people  who  are 
ready  to  welcome  visitors  and  will  help 


them  become  established  in  congrega- 
tional groups,  also  need  to  be  trained  in 
advance. 

Both  Deep  Run  East  and  West  Philadel- 
phia are  aware  that  the  project  has  raised 
their  expectations  about  their  ability  to 
reach  out,  and  prayer  and  worship  have 
become  more  meaningful. 

Church  of  the  Servant,  a new  Mennonite 
congregation  in  Newtown,  Pa.,  has  had  the 
most  experience  in  calling.  In  early  1989  it 
used  a program  called  “The  Phone’s  for 
You”  and  made  20,000  calls,  which  yielded 
a mailing  list  of  1,200  and  growing  atten- 
dance. This  year  the  members  made  about 
1,500  more  contacts  and  added  to  then- 
information  list.  Visitors  from  the  first  list 
still  drop  in,  and  members  say  they  will 
continue  to  make  contacts,  wait,  and  pray. 

Members  of  Deep  Run  East,  who  helped 
Church  of  the  Servant  call  last  year,  devel- 
oped an  interest  in  a calling  project  of  then- 
own  as  a result  of  their  exposure  to  the 
process. 

“ ‘Call  to  Worship’  is  not  magic,”  says 
Arnold  Roth,  associate  mission  secretary 
for  Franconia  Conference,  “but  it  is  one 
way  for  a congregation  to  identify  inter- 
ested people  and  invite  them  to  the  con- 
gregation.” 

—from  “Franconia  Conference  News” 


Goshen  College  board 
appoints  new  faculty, 
plans  new  facilities 

Faculty  appointments  and  decisions 
about  campus  facilities  were  major  items 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Goshen  College  board 
of  overseers  during  its  recent  meeting.  The 
board  also  approved  wage  and  salary  in- 
creases for  faculty  and  staff  and  selected 
the  design-construction  firm  for  the  pro- 
posed Recreation-Fitness  Center. 

The  new  faculty  members  are: 

• Miriam  Martin,  director  of  nursing. 
She  has  a doctorate  in  educational  psy- 
chology from  the  University  of  Iowa. 

• Carolyn  Ankney,  assistant  professor  of 
business.  She  received  a master  of  busi- 
ness administration  degree  from  Ball  State 
University. 

• Kathy  Meyer  Reimer,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  education.  She  is  a Goshen  graduate 
and  has  a master’s  degree  in  elementary 
education  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 

• Maryann  Keating,  associate  professor 
of  economics.  She  received  a doctorate  in 
economics  from  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame. 

• Kerry  Strayer,  assistant  professor  of 
communications.  She  has  a master’s  de- 
gree in  speech  communication  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

• Marty  Lehman  Hooley,  director  of  ad- 
missions. She  received  a master’s  degree 
in  public  affairs  from  Indiana  University. 
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She  served  previously  as  assistant  director 
of  admissions. 

The  board  accepted  a recommendation 
to  sign  a contract  with  Ancon  Construction 
Company  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  for  the  Recre- 
ation-Fitness Center.  The  center  would 
have  an  Olympic-size  swimming  pool,  four 
racquetball  courts,  three  full-court  gymna- 
siums, an  elevated  running  track,  social 
space,  physical-education  offices,  class- 


rooms, the  campus  health  center,  and 
weight  rooms.  A timetable  to  begin  con- 
struction is  still  tentative  pending  further 
fund-raising  for  the  facility. 

For  1990-91,  the  board  approved  a 6.5 
percent  salary  increase  for  faculty  and  a 4 
percent  increase  for  staff. 

The  board  voted  to  establish  a consistent 
campus  lighting  plan  over  the  next  several 
years.  It  also  approved  in  principle  a rec- 


ommendation to  phase  out  the  college 
trailer  court  by  the  summer  of  1993. 

A three-year  strategic  plan  was  ap- 
proved. It  includes  reviewing  the  academic 
program,  maintaining  enrollment  at  1,100 
full-time  equivalency,  providing  needed  fa- 
cilities, continuing  the  Uncommon  Cause 
II  campaign  for  operating  endowment  and 
capital  needs,  and  increasing  the  college’s 
responsiveness  to  the  church. 


Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Arletha  Freeman,  Clarence,  N.Y. 

I just  read  Lois  Frey’s  article  on  the 
New  Age  movement  (July  10).  It  was  ex- 
cellent! Thank  you  for  your  courage  to 
print  it.  We  as  Mennonites  and  born- 
again  Christians  are  sometimes  so  quick 
to  judge  and  so  ready  to  argue  (to  the 
death).  She  is  so  right— we’ll  never  be 
able  to  win  people  with  that  attitude! 


Mark  and  Betty  Moyer, 

Scottdale,  Pa. 

My  wife  Betty  and  I read  with  interest 
the  news  article  (July  10)  on  the  consul- 
tation of  Mennonites  for  future  mission 
efforts  in  southern  Africa. 

We  were  in  southern  Africa  for  a little 
over  two  years  as  incognito  Mennonites. 
Had  our  identity  been  known  at  the  be- 
ginning, we  probably  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  stay.  As  best  we  knew 
how,  we  lived  our  Mennonite  faith  under- 
cover. 

I worked  as  an  assistant  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  a Reformed  denomination  of 
the  Xhosa  people.  Betty  worked  in  the 
office  of  the  library  of  one  of  the  oldest 
black  universities  of  South  Africa.  We  at- 
tended the  Sunday  morning  services  of 
the  Xhosa  church  and  also  the  Sunday 
morning  services  of  the  white  Methodist 
church  12  miles  away  outside  of  the 
black  homeland.  We  lived  freely,  going 
from  the  two  societies  back  and  forth, 


Pontius'  Puddle 


but  living  mainly  with  the  blacks. 

In  both  societies  we  experienced  the 
problems  of  apartheid,  but  from  their  dif- 
ferent prospectives.  As  life  went  on,  we 
were  many  times  surprised  and  amazed 
as  to  how  the  Lord  was  involving  us  with 
experiences  that  were  significant  to  our 
Anabaptist  faith. 

Here  are  a few:  I was  asked  counsel 
on  the  publishing  of  a workbook  on  how 
to  become  a conscientious  objector,  and 
this  resulted  in  our  publishing  it.  We 
printed  8,000  copies,  and  they  are  now 
being  used  in  South  Africa.  We  were  in- 
volved in  the  weekly  Bible  study  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  for  a number  of 
lessons  the  question  was  “Shall  the 
Methodist  Church  of  southern  Africa  be- 
come a peace  church?”  These  meetings 
had  a bonding  effect  between  us  and 
those  believers.  Since  we  have  returned, 
a 65-year-old  white  lady  wrote  us  that 
she  marched  along  with  the  blacks  in 
the  very  “white”  town  in  which  she  lives. 

Could  all  of  this  have  happened  if  we 
had  been  operating  from  a denomina- 
tional basis,  rather  than  trying  to  be  a 
servant  where  we  could?  We  feel  not. 
South  Africa  is  already  a society  of  un- 
told divisions:  different  tribes  with  their 
loyalties,  Boer  culture,  English  culture, 
Indian  culture,  first-world  culture,  third- 
world  culture,  poor  whites,  poor  blacks, 
rich  whites,  rich  blacks,  and  churches  of 
almost  every  denomination. 

How  would  our  relationship  to 
churches,  organizations,  and  people  be 
affected  if  we  become  another  denomina- 
tion competing  in  the  southern  African 
scene,  rather  than  one  of  nonthreaten- 


ing, walking  along  side,  serving  as  fellow 
yokebearers? 


Linden  M.  Wenger, 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I was  happy  and  heartened  to  read 
Levi  Miller’s  article,  “Mennonites  and 
the  Conservative  Impulse”  (June  26).  I 
commend  Gospel  Herald  for  printing  the 
article  and  I am  glad  to  have  such 
thoughtful  and  incisive  ideas  from  a 
brother  of  Levi’s  stature  and  position. 
The  second  thoughts  and  the  cautions 
which  he  sets  forth  are  long  overdue.  It 
is  time  we  once  again  catch  the 
distinction  between  “doing  justice”  and 
“demanding  justice.”  It  is  time  we  learn 
that  the  kingdom  is  built  by  evangelism 
rather  than  political/social  action. 


Ask  About  Our 
Every  Home  Plan 

The  Gospel  Herald  Every 
Home  Plan  is  the  most 
economical  and  convenient  way 
to  keep  members  of  the 
congregation  informed  about  the 
Mennonite  Church  around  the 
world. 

The  EHP  price  is  22.5%  less 
than  the  individual  rate. 

Renewals  are  handled  by  one 
person  for  the  whole 
congregation.  An  EHP  can  be 
started  in  your  congregation  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

For  information  on  the  EHP 
and  our  free  introductory  offer, 
write  to: 

Gospel  Herald  Every  Home  Plan 
Attn:  Dotty  Anderson 
616  Walnut  Avenue 
Scottdale,  PA  15683 
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Mennoscope 


There’s  good  news  and  bad  news  for  the 
1989-90  fiscal  year  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary.  Gifts  for  restricted, 
capital,  and  special  projects  rose  9.8  percent 
over  the  previous  year  to  set  a new  record. 
However,  annual  fund  giving  dropped  3.4  per- 
cent from  last  year.  EMC&S  received  $2.84 
million  in  total  cash  contributions  for  the  fiscal 
year  that  ended  June  30.  For  the  second  time  in 
the  history  of  EMC&S,  alumni  gave  over  $1 
million.  Giving  from  Mennonite  congregations  to 
the  annual  fund  dropped  7 percent,  but  there  was 
a 34  percent  increase  in  church  grants  to  stu- 
dents— $393,000  compared  to  $294,000  last  year. 

Mennonite  Conciliation  Service  was  hired 
to  mediate  at  Habitat  for  Humanity  head- 
quarters in  Georgia  following  allegations  bv 
five  female  workers  charging  Habitat  founder 
Millard  Fuller  with  “inappropriate  comments 
and  inappropriate  hugging  and  touching.”  The 
Mennonite  organization  counseled  Fuller  and 
the  women;  Fuller  apologized  to  all  five  workers, 
and  met  with  three  of  them  to  make  amends. 
Some  staffers  have  questioned,  however, 
whether  Habitat’s  board  had  done  enough  in  its 
investigation  and  handling  of  the  situation.  That 
brought  a written  rebuke  from  Habitat’s  most 
illustrious  volunteer,  former  U.S.  President 
Jimmy  Carter.  A board  spokesperson  said 
there’s  been  “progress”  in  resolving  the  matter. 
Habitat  is  a religiously-oriented  organization 
devoted  to  building  housing  for  the  poor  around 
the  world.  It  was  founded  in  1976  by  Fuller,  a 
former  millionaire  who  gave  all  his  money  away 
in  1970. 

“Crossing  Cultures  in  the  ’90s,”  this  year’s 
Transcultural  Seminar,  drew  70  people  to 

the  Goshen  College  campus  recently.  The  inten- 
sive two-week  course  is  for  persons  who  want  to 
expand  their  knowledge  about  international  de- 
velopment from  an  interdisciplinary  and  Chris- 
tian perspective.  Of  the  participants,  30  were 
preparing  for  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
assignments,  35  were  Goshen  College  students, 
and  five  were  students  from  other  colleges.  In 
the  keynote  address,  Tim  Lind,  a former  MCC 
worker  in  Africa,  said  that  Christians  in  mission 
are  not  called  to  be  conquerors  or  owners,  but 
to  be  servants.  “God’s  message  to  us  throughout 
the  Bible  is  that  the  creation  that  is  good  is  not 
a creation  brought  about  by  power  or  force,  but 
one  born  of  love  relationships,  of  the  word  made 
substance,”  he  said. 

Humor  is  an  important  ingredient  in  learn- 
ing to  manage  time  and  stress,  according  to 
June  Alliman  Yoder,  speaker  at  Office  ’90.  Yoder, 
communication  instructor  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  made  this  advice  a 
reality  to  the  150  participants  through  drama, 
lectures,  and  living  example.  Office  ’90  is  a 
biennial  meeting  for  support  staff  of  Mennonite 
institutions  and  for  church  secretaries.  This  year 
it  was  held  on  the  Goshen  College  campus  and 
was  hosted  by  Mennonite  Offices  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.  The  most  senior  member  at  the  event  was 
Elva  Yoder,  who  has  been  at  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House  41  years.  She  is  currently  a secre- 
tary and  editorial  assistant  for  Gospel  Herald. 

A sales  conference  in  Niagara  Falls,  Ont., 
yielded  ten  new  Choice  Books  accounts  in 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  in  Ontario.  The  two-day 
conference  drew  12  Choice  Books  supervisors 
and  staff  who  trained  and  divided  into  teams  to 
make  the  sales  contacts.  Paul  Yoder,  who  directs 
Choice  Books  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
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Pedal-pushin’  preacher.  Of  those 
persons  coming  from  a distance  to 
attend  the  80th  annual  assembly  of 
Virginia  Conference,  Marlin  Yoder 
probably  worked  the  hardest  to  get 
there.  Yoder,  pastor  of  Oak  Hill 
Mennonite  Church  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  left  his  home  by  bicy- 
cle for  the  assembly.  Three  hot 
days,  260  miles,  and  one  flat  tire 
later,  he  reached  his  Highland  Re- 
treat destination  in  northwest  Rock- 
ingham County,  Va.  Noting  that  this 
was  his  first  long-distance  biking  ef- 
fort, Yoder  said  he  “learned  a lot 
about  myself  and  about  the  impor- 
tance of  setting  a goal  and  the  satis- 
faction of  achieving  it.”  He  gave  a 
devotional  from  Romans  12  at  the 
opening  assembly  session  and  drew 
some  parallels  between  cycling  and 
developing  spiritual  gifts.  Yoder 
raised  more  than  $1,700  in  pledges 
as  part  of  his  biking  venture  which 
he  plans  to  split  between  Virginia 
Conference  and  Virginia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. — Jim  Bishop 


called  this  “by  far  the  most  successful  training 
seminar  we’ve  ever  had.” 

The  number  of  young  adults  participating 
in  the  Urban  Community  Development 
Summer  Service  Program  is  61  this  year.  The 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  program  enables 
minority  youth  to  work  with  a church  or  service 
agency  in  their  home  communities  for  10  weeks 
each  summer.  Participants  are  African  Ameri- 
can, Hispanic,  Native  American,  and  Asian  col- 
lege-age youth,  serving  in  19  states,  Ontario,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Abel  Aquino  and  Ruthie  Romero 
of  the  MCC  U.S.  Urban  Ministries  office  are 


coordinators  of  the  program.  It  began  in  1982 
with  25  youth. 

A drama  troupe  will  be  sponsored  in  the 
summer  of  1991  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Goshen  Col- 
lege, Hesston  College,  and  the  stewardship  staff 
for  Vision  ’95.  The  troupe,  the  third  of  its  kind, 
will  include  two  students  from  each  college  and 
a director.  The  involvement  of  the  stewardship 
staff  is  a unique  feature  for  the  troupe.  Said 
Loren  Swartzendruber  of  MBE,  “We  are  excited 
about  the  ways  in  which  our  students  can  lead 
congregations  and  youth  groups  in  thinking 
about  stewardship  and  justice  concerns.”  The 
troupe  will  travel  from  mid-June  through  mid- 
August,  leading  worship  services  and  participat- 
ing in  various  activities  at  Oregon  ’91,  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

A Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  video  re- 
ceived a national  award  recently  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  National  Federation  of  Press 
Women  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.  “Our  Family  Can 
Be  Your  Family”  won  first  place  in  the  “audio- 
visuals, original  film,  or  videotape”  category. 
The  award  was  received  by  Melodie  Davis, 
MBM  scriptwriter  for  the  video,  and  a local 
district  director  in  the  Virginia  chapter  of  the 
federation.  The  video  was  produced  to  introduce 
newcomers  to  the  Mennonite  Church.  For  infor- 
mation on  obtaining  a copy,  contact  MBM 
Media  Ministries  at  1251  Virginia  Ave., 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  toll-free  800- 
999-3534. 

Seven  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
church  leaders  visited  Central  America  in  a 

two-week  tour  sponsored  by  West  Coast  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  The  group  visited 
locations  in  El  Salvador  and  Honduras  where 
MCC  workers  serve.  They  spoke  with  local 
church  leaders,  U.S.  embassy  and  military  per- 
sonnel, church  workers,  and  lay  people.  In  the 
Salvadoran  town  of  San  Francisco  Gotera,  Har- 
old Enns  of  Reedley,  Calif.,  reported,  “I  was 
awake  a good  part  of  the  first  night  listening  to 
rifle  fire.”  He  was  impressed  by  the  combination 
of  material  help  and  Bible  study  that  the  churches 
provide. 

The  president  of  Mexico  paid  a rare  visit  to 
Mennonites  near  Cuauhtemoc  recently.  Some 
10,000  people  greeted  President  Carlos  Salinas 
de  Gortari  and  his  entourage,  who  arrived  in 
helicopters.  The  one-hour  visit  marked  the  first 
time  in  65  years  that  a Mexican  president  had 
visited  the  German-speaking  Mennonite  immi- 
grant colonies.  Salinas  gave  a five-minute  ad- 
dress and  met  with  Mennonite  leader  Heinrich 
Dyck,  who  presented  area  concerns  of  water 
problems  and  military  service. 

A speaker  at  Hesston  College’s  Global  Is- 
sues Seminar  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Nicaraguan  cabinet.  Silvio  de  Franco  was 
named  Minister  of  Economy  and  Development 
by  new  President  Violeta  Chamorro.  At  the  time 
of  the  Hesston  seminar,  de  Franco  was  dean  of 
the  Business  School  of  Central  America  in  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica.  In  his  presentation,  he  sug- 
gested that  Nicaragua  should  take  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  its  own  situation  and  work  to 
create  conditions  that  are  favorable  to  economic 
growth. 

Two  Choice  Books  representatives  rode 
500  miles  on  bicycle  to  say  “thanks  a 
million”  to  23  Ontario  stores  that  have  Choice 
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Books  racks.  Paul  Yoder  and  Rick  Schmidt  were 
celebrating  the  sale  of  the  one  millionth  book  in 
Ontario  since  Choice  Books  started  there  in 
1967.  They  presented  plaques  to  each  of  the 
stores  and  thanked  them  for  their  role  in  reach- 
ing the  landmark,  half  of  the  stores  they  visited 
were  A&P  supermarkets.  Yoder  is  Choice  Books 
director  for  Mennonite  board  of  Missions,  and 
Schmidt  is  Ontario  Choice  Books  supervisor. 


Lisa  Schirch-Elias  is  recipient  of  the  year’s 
award  from  the  June  Schwartzentruber 
Fund.  A 1990  graduate  of  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 
lege, she  will  use  the  $1,350 — the  largest  since 
the  awards  began  in  1985 — to  develop  projects 
to  help  Mennonites  understand  the  Innu,  one  of 
Canada’s  native  peoples.  The  fund  was  estab- 
lished in  memory  of  a longtime  church  worker 
who  was  especially  interested  in  minority  and 
urban  concerns,  women  in  church  leadership, 
and  social-justice  issues. 

Marlin  Miller  has  been  named  to  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Association  of  Theo- 
logical Schools.  Miller  is  president  of 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  The 
16-member  committee  is  the  governing  group  for 
the  association,  which  represents  204  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Jim  Derstine  will  become  pastor  of  German- 
town Mennonite  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
November.  He  succeeds  interim  pastor  Rosie 
Epp.  Derstine  is  currently  church  relations  di- 
rector at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

• Norman  Kraus  will  join  the  pastoral  team 
of  Community  Mennonite  Church,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  on  Sept.  1.  He  succeeds  Duane  Sider, 
who  has  accepted  a larger  teaching  assignment 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary.  Kraus,  a re- 
tired professor,  will  serve  one  year. 


Coming  events: 

•Performing  Arts  Series,  this  coming  aca- 
demic year,  at  Hesston  College.  “Magical 
Moments”  is  the  theme  for  the  1990-91  season. 
Scheduled  are  pianists  Charlotte  Kroeker  and 
Barbara  Fast,  Oct.  6;  King’s  Singers  from  En- 
gland, Nov.  6;  comedian-magician  Charles 
Greene,  Feb.  3;  folk  musician  John  McCutcheon, 
Mar.  4;  and  a Renaissance  band  named  Calliope, 
Apr.  21.  More  information  from  Hesston  College 
at  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062;  phone  316-327- 
8206. 

• Volunteers  Commissioning  Rally,  Sept.  9,  at 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Church,  Elverson,  Pa.  It  is 
a formal  send-off  for  people  beginning  assign- 
ments under  Voluntary  Service  and  Youth 
Evangelism  Service,  two  programs  sponsored  by 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  More 
information  from  Eastern  Board  at  Box  128, 
Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717-898-2251. 


New  resources: 

• Imprinted  desk  calendar  for  1 991  from  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  It  is  intended  for  use 
by  congregations  as  a gift  to  visitors  and  by 
businesses  as  a gift  to  patrons.  The  congrega- 
tions and  businesses  can  have  their  name  and 
other  information  imprinted  on  the  calendar. 
The  theme  this  time  is  “Reach  Out  in  Friend- 
ship,” and  it  is  illustrated  with  photos,  Scrip- 
tures, and  slogans.  The  calendars  can  be 
purchased  from  MBM  Media  Ministries  at  1251 
Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

• Vision  ’95  brochure  from  Lancaster  Confer- 
ence. It  gives  individuals  and  congregations 
concrete  ideas  on  reaching  the  Vision  ’95  witness 
and  stewardship  goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Produced  by  the  conference’s  Vision  ’95  Task 
Force,  it  follows  a full-color  poster  that  was 
released  in  February.  The  brochure  is  available 
free  from  Lancaster  Conference  at  2160  Lincoln 
Hwy.  East,  Box  5,  Lancaster,  PA  17602. 


STAT  teams  go  to  seven  countries.  Seven  Summer  Training  Action  Teams  spon- 
sored by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  left  on  July  18  for  service  assign- 
ments in  Kenya,  Grenada,  Honduras,  Jamaica,  France,  West  Germany,  and  Spain. 
They  spent  four  weeks  in  training  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Camp  Men-O-Lan 
near  Quakertown,  Pa.  The  team  members  are:  front  row,  left  to  right — Douglas 
Lantz,  Kenneth  Shertzer,  Jonathan  Zimmerman,  Brenda  Groff,  Corinne  Macon, 
Wanda  Zimmerman,  Juletta  Leaman,  and  Shirley  Hostetter.  Second  row — Rachel 
Snavely,  Crystal  Lloyd,  Mary  Ellen  Widrick,  Juanita  Shirk,  Jennifer  Heine,  Gail 
Hershey,  Julia  Hess,  Leah  Buxman,  Phebe  Breneman,  and  Krista  Weber.  Third 
row — Estelle  Baynard,  Todd  McMichael,  Marla  and  Paul  Blank,  Sharon  and  Steve 
Martin,  Dawn  and  Brian  Waltman.  Fourth  row — Shawn  White,  Kirby  Rhodes, 
Marvin  Wenger,  Douglas  Hoover,  Derick  Brubaker,  Keith  Martin,  Steve  Weaver, 
Dwight  Lowe,  and  Stacey  Dickel.  Fifth  row — Pamela  Mosemann,  Melanie  Miller, 
Kathy  Kurtz,  Tina  Pennington,  Denise  Heiland,  and  Michele  Grey. 


Church-related  job  openings: 

•Admissions  director,  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  The  person  has  overall  responsibility 
for  the  admissions  program  and  staff,  recruit- 
ment strategy,  promotional  materials,  and  re- 
cruitment field  work.  Preferred  are  a master’s 
degree,  familiarity  with  the  Mennonite  Church, 
and  five  years  of  administrative  experience. 
Send  resume  to  the  Personnel  Office  at  EMC, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

• Facilities/grounds  superintendent,  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  starting 
this  fall.  The  person  should  have  supervisory 
ability  and  at  least  basic  skills  in  a number  of 
the  following  areas:  plumbing/heating,  electri- 
cal, carpentry,  and  mechanics.  Contact  Virgil 
Claassen  at  AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart, 
IN  46517. 

•Administrator,  Belleville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
School,  starting  in  July  1991.  The  school  has  200 
students  in  grades  K-12.  Qualifications  include 
a master’s  degree  and  certification  in  adminis- 
tration. Contact  John  Yoder  at  the  school,  Box 
847,  Belleville,  PA  17004;  phone  717-935-2184. 

• Staff  persons,  West  Fallowfield  Christian 
School,  Atglen,  Pa.  Needed  is  a person  for  the 
resource  room.  A learning  disabilities  back- 
ground or  experience  is  preferred.  Also  needed 
is  a janitor  or  janitor  couple.  This  is  a part-time 
position  to  do  light  cleaning.  Contact  Gary 
Sensenig  at  the  school,  Box  279,  Atglen,  PA 
19310;  phone  215-593-5011. 

• Teacher,  Belleville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  School, 
starting  this  fall.  The  person  would  teach  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  physical  education  and 
health.  Contact  Orville  Heister  at  the  school, 
Box  847,  Belleville,  PA  17004;  phone  717-935- 
2184. 

Change  of  address:  Jim  and  Faith  Carpenter 
from  3030  Fireoved,  to  1403  Early  View,  Anchor- 
age, AK  99504.  David  and  Helen  Eshleman  from 
Elyria,  Ohio,  to  241  Reading  St.,  NW,  Port 
Charlotte,  FL  33952.  James  Mellinger  from 
Landisville,  Pa.,  to  2004  Chicago  Ave.,  Harrison- 
burg, VA  22801. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Kingview,  Scottdale,  Pa.:  Gary  and  Trellis 
Mellinger  and  Leslie  and  Pam  Philburn. 

Blough,  Hollsopple,  Pa.:  Heidi  Blough,  Me- 
lissa Henry,  John  Speigle,  Shane  Thomas,  San- 
dra Yoder,  Wayne  Lasure,  Eric  Lasure,  and 
Mary  Kay  Lasure. 

Finland,  Pennsburg,  Pa.:  Jason  Benner  and 
Barbara  Kline. 

Bahia  Vista,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  Sharon  Smith, 
Harold  and  Sharon  Robb,  and  Keith  and  Gail 
Pentz. 

Deep  Run  East,  Perkasie,  Pa.:  Connie 
Crouthamel,  Lee  Crouthamel,  Loren  Detweiler, 
Keith  Detweiler,  and  Wendy  Leatherman. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Clemmer,  Ken  and  Carol  (Jones),  Telford, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Joshua  Aaron,  June  18. 

Hoover,  Keith  and  Carol  (Craft),  Schwenks- 
ville,  Pa.,  Sara  Joy,  July  13. 

Jantzi,  Brian  and  Cindy  (Lichty),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  third  son,  Jordan  Todd,  July  13. 

Keim-Shenk,  David  and  Melody,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jeremy  David,  June  2. 
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Leatherman,  Scott  and  Lisa  (Baum),  Per- 
kasie,  Pa.,  first  child,  Austin  Kley,  July  9. 

Loyall,  Steve  and  Shawn  (Miller),  Leo,  Ind., 
Steven  Gregg,  June  23. 

Moyer,  Jay  and  Cindy  (Leber),  Silverdale, 
Pa.,  third  daughter,  Brittany  Rose,  July  20. 

Regehr,  Mark  and  Darlene  (Blair),  Brewton, 
Ala.,  second  son,  Jacob  Daniel,  July  5. 

Root,  Bill  and  Janice  (Schrock),  Harrington, 
Del.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Douglas  Steven, 
July  6. 

Shank,  Ken  and  Cheryl  (Graber),  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Esther 
Danielle,  July  21. 

Short,  Lynn  and  Karlene  (Miller),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Alexa  Leigh, 
July  12. 

Short,  Randy  and  Deb  (Grieser),  West  Unity, 
Ohio,  fourth  son,  Samuel  Eli,  July  21. 

Thill,  Curtis  and  Yolanda  (Yoder),  Altoona, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Leah  Joy,  Apr.  24. 

Troyer,  Tim  and  Sheila  (Stutzman),  Union- 
town,  Ohio,  second  son,  Cody  Ryan,  July  19. 

Wideman,  Tom  and  Erica  (Baerg),  New  Mar- 
ket, Ont.,  second  child,  Victoria  Marie,  July  6. 

Williams,  Skip  and  Vicki  (Wittrig),  Lebanon, 
Ore.,  second  son,  Benjamin  James,  July  4. 

Wood,  Joe  and  Janice  (Hilty),  Medway,  Ohio, 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Julia  Emily,  June 
26. 

Yoder,  Alfred  and  Beth  (Moyer),  McClure, 
Pa.,  Stephen  Asa,  July  11. 

Yoder,  Doug  and  Jennifer,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
third  daughter,  Kirstin  Dianne,  July  13. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Byler-Chupp.  Greg  Byler  and  Charity  Dawn 
Chupp,  both  of  Greenwood,  Del.,  Cannon  cong., 
by  John  Mishler,  June  9. 

Chupp-Adams.  Michael  Chupp,  Greenwood, 
Del.,  Cannon  cong.,  and  Monica  Adams,  Epworth 
Fellowship,  Laurel,  Del.,  by  John  Mishler,  Apr.  28. 

Collard-Zehr.  Kaye  Collard,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
and  Joyce  Zehr,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong., 
by  Wilmer  Martin,  July  21. 

Fankhauser-Logan.  Chris  Fankhauser,  Blairs- 
burg,  Iowa,  Wesleyan  Church,  and  Kimberly 
Logan,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  by 
Michael  Loss,  July  21. 

Gingerich-Bontrager.  Craig  Gingerich, 
Hesston  cong.,  Hesston,  Kan.,  and  Lori  Bontrager, 
Harper,  Kan.,  Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  by  Weldon 
Martens  and  Terry  Shue,  June  30. 

Glanzer-Sonifrank.  Paul  J.  Glanzer,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Zion  cong.,  and  Eva  M.  Sonifrank, 
Broadway,  Va.,  Bethel  cong.,  by  John  Drescher, 
July  14. 

Holberton-Miller.  Patrick  Holberton  and 
Becky  Miller,  both  from  Fairview,  Mich.,  Fair- 
view  cong.,  by  Virgil  Hershberger,  July  14. 

Johnson-Heatwole.  Randall  Johnson, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Marolyn  Heatwole, 
Bridgewater,  Va.,  both  of  Grace  Covenant  cong., 
by  Dick  Blackwell,  July  21. 

Komhaus-Troyer.  Jerald  Komhaus,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Martins  cong.,  Orrville,  Ohio,  and  Sue  Ann 
Troyer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Beaverdam  cong..  Beaver- 
dam,  Pa.,  by  Herman  Myers  and  Vincent  Frey, 
June  23. 

Lapp-Lehman.  David  Lapp,  Birch  Grove  cong., 
Allegany,  Pa.,  and  Cynthia  Lehman,  LowviUe 
cong.,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  by  Evan  Zehr,  May  19. 


Lehman-Miller.  Tim  Lehman,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Zion  cong.,  and  Jan  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Alice 
(Tex.)  cong.,  by  Ellis  Croyle,  June  30. 

Lewis-Leichty.  George  Lewis,  Atalissa,  Iowa, 
and  Anna  M.  Leichty,  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  Sugar 
Creek  cong.,  by  Dean  Swartzendruber,  July  21. 

Mark-Miller.  James  Mark,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Prai- 
rie Street  cong.,  and  Audra  Miller,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Zion  cong.,  by  Ellis  Croyle,  July  7. 

Robinson-Lahman.  Joscelyn  G.  Robinson, 
Hinton,  Va.,  and  Rachel  Lahman,  Dayton,  Va., 
both  of  Dayton  cong.,  by  Willard  Heatwole,  May 
26. 


Obituaries 


Bearinger,  Margaret  S.  Rudy,  daughter  of 
Clarence  and  Ada  (Snyder)  Rudy,  was  born  in 
Hespeler,  Ont.,  Apr.  16,  1920;  died  of  cancer  at 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  July  10,  1990;  aged  70.  On  May 
26,  1945,  she  was  married  to  Melvin  Bearinger, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters 
(Joanne  Hurst,  Sharon  Cooper,  Janet  Buchholtz, 
and  Beverley  Padilla),  2 sons  (Robert  and  Doug- 
las), 9 grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Arthur  and 
Wilfrid  Rudy),  and  2 sisters  (Anna  Burkhart  and 
Lucille  Merkle).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  brother  (Howard).  She  was  a member  of  Erb 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  July  13,  in  charge  of  Doug  Snyder; 
interment  in  Erb  Street  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Byler,  Elizabeth  E.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Elizabeth  (Yoder)  Byler,  was  born  at  Allensville, 
Pa.,  June  12,  1921;  died  of  cancer  at  Valley  View 
Haven,  Belleville,  Pa.,  July  22,  1990;  aged  69. 
Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Edna  Hostetler,  Lydia 
Cardell,  and  Martha  Byler).  She  was  a member 
of  Allensville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  24,  in  charge  of  Paul 
Bender  and  Timothy  Peachey;  interment  in 
Allensville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Ebersole,  Mamie  Martin,  daughter  of  Jon- 
athan and  Elizabeth  (Zimmerman)  Martin,  was 
born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1895;  died  at 
Landis  Homes  Retirement  Center,  Lititz,  Pa., 
July  8,  1990;  aged  94.  On  Dec.  25,  1918,  she  was 
married  to  Lester  Ebersole,  who  died  Nov.  21, 
1981.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Richard  L.  and 
Myron  L.),  one  daughter  (Irma  Bowman),  6 
grandchildren,  and  6 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  Science  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July 
17,  in  charge  of  S.  Roy  Kaufman;  interment  in 
Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Jantzi,  Violet  Brenneman,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph and  Lydia  (Steinman)  Brenneman,  was 
born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont.,  May  5,  1914;  died  at 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  July  17, 
1990;  aged  76.  She  was  married  to  Ralph  Jantzi, 
who  died  on  Feb.  12,  1978.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Linda  Jantzi),  3 grandchildren,  one 
great-granddaughter,  and  one  sister  (Ruth).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Michael).  She 
was  a member  of  Steinmann  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  20,  in 
charge  of  Fred  Lichti  and  Elmer  Schwartz- 
entruber;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Martin,  Landis  C.,  son  of  Joseph  H.  and 
Mary  (Carpenter)  Martin,  was  born  in  Para- 
mount, Md.,  Aug.  31,  1917;  died  of  carcinoma  of 
the  pancreas  at  his  home  in  Burr  Oak,  Mich., 
July  7,  1990;  aged  72.  On  Feb.  9,  1944,  he  was 
married  to  Marie  E.  Schulz,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Carol  Yoder),  4 sons 
(J.  Nelson,  David  V.,  John  Daniel,  and  Nathan 
L.),  12  grandchildren,  5 brothers  (Adam,  Luther, 
Ralph,  Mark,  and  Lewis),  and  4 sisters  (Irene 
Weber,  Anna  Mellinger,  Esther  Hess,  and  Eliz- 
abeth Huber).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
grandson.  On  Nov.  14,  1976,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  and  served  South  Colon  Mennonite 


Church,  where  he  was  a member.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church  on  July  10,  in  charge  of  Ike  Porter, 
Homer  Yoder,  and  Arthur  Good;  interment  in 
Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Mary  S.  Yoder,  daughter  of  Jacob  J. 
and  Elizabeth  (Borntrager)  Yoder,  was  bom  in 
LaGrange,  Ind.,  Oct.  31,  1885;  died  at  Milford, 
Del.,  May  24,  1990;  aged  104.  On  Jan.  24,  1907, 
she  was  married  to  Samuel  M.  Miller,  who  died 
Aug.  13,  1968.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Jacob,  Ira, 
Ralph,  and  Glen),  5 daughters  (Elizabeth 
Hofstetter,  Barbara  Hofstetter,  Ada  Schneider, 
Olive  Hastings,  and  Sylvia  Jester),  50  grandchil- 
dren, 82  great-grandchildren,  and  18  great-great- 
grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Elmer),  an  infant  son,  and  one  daughter 
(Lena  Yoder).  She  was  a member  of  Greenwood 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  27,  in  charge  of  Jay  Biggs  and  Ivan 
J.  Miller;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Neuenschwander,  Robby,  son  of  Gary  and 
Donna  (Stutzman)  Neuenschwander,  was  still- 
born at  Wooster  (Ohio)  Community  Hospital, 
June  13,  1990.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  one 
brother  (Tony),  one  sister  (Renee),  maternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Stutzman), 
paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Neu- 
enschwander), and  maternal  great-grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Nisly).  Graveside  services  were 
held  at  Sonnenberg  Cemetery,  Kidron,  Ohio,  in 
charge  of  Glenn  Steiner. 

Sanders,  Ezra  Bryon,  son  of  Irvin  and  Nell 
(Olmstead)  Sanders,  was  born  in  Branch  Co., 
Mich.,  July  22,  1896;  died  at  Burr  Oak,  Mich., 
July  5,  1990;  aged  94.  On  July  3,  1915,  he  was 
married  to  Ruth  L.  Strong,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Omer  R.  and  Ezra  Sanders, 
Jr.)  and  2 daughters  (Pauline  R.  Ernsberger  and 
Mary  J.  Mathews).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
2 sons  (Roy  E.  and  Bert  H.)  and  2 daughters 
(Thelma  A.  Olmstead  and  Wanda  J.  Yoder).  He 
was  a member  of  South  Colon  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Rosenbert 
and  Schipper  on  July  8,  in  charge  of  Ike  Porter; 
interment  in  Snow  Prairie  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided,  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Empowered  Ministries  annual  meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug. 
15-18 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Beemer,  Neb.,  Aug. 
17-19 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Cove  Valley,  Pa.,  Aug.  18 
Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Sept. 
11 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept. 
14-15 

New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  15 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  college/seminary  presidents 
meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  17-18 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly.  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  20 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Sept.  21-22 

Mennonite  Writers’  Conference,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Sept.  21-23 
Vision  ’95  North  American  Church  Planting/Evangelism  Com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  24-25 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  27-29 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  30-Oct. 
2 

Young  Adult  Consultation,  Chicago,  HI.,  Nov.  2-4 
Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources 


Conservative  Christians  prompt  wave 
of  book-banning  in  Florida  schools 

Pressure  from  Florida’s  conservative 
Christians  has  prompted  a wave  of  book- 
banning  in  the  state’s  public  school  librar- 
ies, a University  of  Florida  study  has 
found.  “Florida  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  targets  of  the  campaign  by  politi- 
cally active,  conservative  Christians. . . to 
ban  certain  instructional  materials  in  the 
public  schools,”  charged  Daniel  Scheuerer, 
a Brevard  County  school  official  who  con- 
ducted the  study.  In  the  22  districts  where 
school  administrators  perceived  religious 
groups  to  be  directly  responsible  for  com- 
plaints, books  were  removed  from  shelves 
at  a higher  rate  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  Parents  usually  originated  the  com- 
plaints, most  often  about  books  containing 
profanity  or  sexually  oriented  material. 


Christian  Scientists  convicted  of 
manslaughter  in  son’s  death 

Two  Christian  Scientists  have  been  con- 
victed of  manslaughter  in  the  death  of  their 
two-year-old  son  because  of  their  reliance 
on  prayer  and  spiritual  healing  rather  than 
medical  care  to  treat  a bowel  obstruction. 
David  and  Ginger  Twitchell  were  given  a 
sentence  of  10  years’  probation  following 
the  conviction  that  was  handed  down  in 
Boston  by  a Suffolk  Superior  Court  jury 
following  three  days  of  deliberations.  The 
verdict  was  the  fourth  time  in  15  months 
that  Christian  Scientists  have  been  con- 
victed of  manslaughter  or  neglect  in  cases 
where  their  children  have  died. 


New  Vatican  document  bans  open 
dissent  by  theologians 

A new  Vatican  document  reaffirms  the 
“indispensable”  role  of  theologians  in  the 
church  as  a gift  of  God,  while  it  staunchly 
upholds  the  authoritative  teaching  role  of 
the  pope  and  bishops  and  bans  public 
dissent  from  such  teaching.  Called  an  “in- 
struction,” it  repudiates  what  many  con- 
temporary Roman  Catholic  theologians 
claim  is  a right  to  dissent  from  those 
church  teachings  characterized  as  “non-ir- 
reformable,”  a term  used  by  the  Vatican 
to  describe  teachings  that  could  be  subject 
to  change.  But  public  dissent — even  from 
teachings  that  are  not  absolute — is  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a parallel  magisterium, 
or  teaching  authority,  in  the  mass  media 
and  is  prohibited,  says  the  document. 

The  document  recognizes  the  “serious 
difficulties”  a theologian  may  encounter  in 
accepting  church  teachings,  especially 


those  deemed  not  infallible.  Such  difficul- 
ties, however,  should  remain  private, 
should  be  communicated  to  church  author- 
ities, and  are  to  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  “public  opposition  to  the  magis- 
terium of  the  church.” 


Brethren  delegates  call  for 
church  planting  overseas 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  40  years  issued  a 
specific  call  for  overseas  planting  of 
Brethren  congregations.  Delegates  at  the 
denomination’s  recent  annual  conference 
in  Milwaukee  called  on  the  General 
Board — the  church’s  program  arm — to 
begin  church-planting  efforts  in  South 
Korea  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  In 
other  actions,  delegates  sought  to  reach 
out  to  three  groups  with  specialized  needs 
by  appointing  a committee  “to  propose  a 
strategy  to  help  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
attract  more  black  Americans”;  approving 
a statement  on  deaf  ministry;  and  directing 
the  General  Board  to  devote  more  re- 
sources and  personnel  to  young  adult  min- 
istry. Delegates  of  the  155,000-member 
denomination  also  addressed  public  policy 
issues  in  a “Resolution  on  the  Withdrawal 
of  U.S.  Military  Bases  from  the  Philippines” 
and  in  a theology  statement  on  the  environ- 
ment— “Creation:  Called  to  Care.” 


Charitable  giving  rose  last  year 
by  more  than  10  percent 

Charitable  giving  rose  by  more  than  10 
percent  last  year — to  nearly  $115  billion — 
due  to  a strong  surge  in  individual  giving. 
Preliminary  estimates  from  Giving  USA, 
the  annual  report  on  philanthropy  by  the 
American  Association  of  Fund-Raising 
Counsel,  show  that  giving  to  religion 
reached  $54  billion,  a 7 percent  increase 
after  adjusting  for  inflation.  That  was  the 
largest  percentage  gain  in  any  category, 
including  education,  health,  human  ser- 
vices, and  the  arts. 


NCC  delegation  sees  continued 
problems  for  El  Salvador  church 

Despite  an  apparent  new  openness  to 
dialogue,  the  government  of  El  Salvador  is 
still  at  odds  with  the  religious  community 
on  important  issues  of  reform,  including 
treatment  of  church  workers,  according  to 
a National  Council  of  Churches  delegation 
that  was  in  El  Salvador  recently.  A series 
of  meetings  held  with  government  officials 
made  it  clear  to  the  delegation  that  the 
Salvadoran  government  has  not  aban- 
doned its  position  that  there  are  links 
between  church  workers  and  subversives 
fighting  the  government. 

In  meetings  with  Salvadoran  church 


leaders,  reports  surfaced  that  church  work- 
ers involved  in  helping  the  poor  continue 
to  be  arrested,  physically  and  psychologi- 
cally abused,  and  harassed  by  government 
and  military  officials  following  their  re- 
lease. On  the  human  rights  side,  both  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  El  Salva- 
dor and  the  Lutheran  Church  reported 
growing  caseloads  of  persons  they  are  as- 
sisting with  legal  advice.  The  delegaton 
also  said  there  appeared  to  be  little  prog- 
ress toward  setting  up  an  office  on  religious 
affairs  to  normalize  relations  between 
church  and  state  as  President  Alfredo 
Cristiani  had  promised  in  a January  meet- 
ing with  church  leaders  in  New  York. 


Security  threats  force  group  to  pull 
600  Americans  out  of  Philippines 

Security  threats  forced  Campus  Crusade 
for  Christ  to  trim  an  extensive  outreach  in 
the  Philippines  and  redeploy  most  of  its 
American  student  mission  workers  to  other 
Asian  countries.  About  6,000  participants 
from  100  nations  were  involved  in  “New 
Life  200:  Manila,”  a three-month  summer 
evangelistic  project.  Recent  kidnappings 
and  assassinations  by  communist  guerril- 
las prompted  U.S.  officials  to  issue  warn- 
ings about  heightened  risks.  About  600 
Americans  involved  in  the  project  were 
redirected  to  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and 
other  countries.  Most  participants  from 
other  countries  remained  to  carry  out  the 
campaign. 

United  Methodist  survey  documents 
liberal/conservative  split 

United  Methodist  clergy  are  more  liberal 
than  United  Methodists  in  the  pews,  and 
delegates  to  the  church’s  major  policy- 
making body  are  more  liberal  than  the 
average  United  Methodist,  according  to  a 
study  conducted  by  the  church’s  General 
Council  on  Ministries.  The  study  appears 
to  support  claims  frequently  made  by  crit- 
ics that  the  leadership  of  the  8.9-million- 
member  denomination  is  more  liberal  than 
the  grassroots  membership. 

Most  indicative  of  a respondent’s  stand 
on  a wide  range  of  issues  was  the  question 
asking  whether  the  Bible  is  “the  literal 
word  of  God.”  That  question  also  revealed 
the  widest  divergence,  among  all  the  ques- 
tions, between  United  Methodist  clergy 
and  lay  persons.  While  just  11  percent  of 
the  clergy  delegates  to  the  General  Con- 
ference agreed  that  the  Bible  is  “the  literal 
word  of  God,”  26  percent  of  the  lay  dele- 
gates voiced  agreement.  Among  non- 
delegates, 25  percent  of  the  clergy  re- 
sponded in  the  affirmative,  while  62  per- 
cent of  lay  persons  agreed  that  the  Bible 
is  “the  literal  word  of  God.” 
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The  cross  and  the  flag 


.Anniversaries  are  typically  celebrated  at  10- 
year  or  25-year  intervals.  The  quarter-century  in- 
terval is  particularly  noted.  We  are  now  at  the 
point  of  two  quarter  centuries  since  the  events 
related  to  World  War  II.  For  example,  1990  is 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Burke-Wadsworth 
Bill  in  the  U.S.,  the  legislation  which  called  for 
the  military  conscription  which  preceded  the 
entry  of  the  country  into  World  War  II. 

Next  year  will  be  the  same  anniversary  of  Civil- 
ian Public  Service  and  later  Pearl  Harbor.  Con- 
scription had  come  to  Canada  at  about  the  same 
time  and  so  in  both  countries  young  Mennonite 
men  faced  the  question  of  whether  to  cooperate 
with  governments  calling  them  to  go  forth  and  kill. 

This  50-year  interval  is  a time  to  pause  and  re- 
flect on  the  experiences  of  those  who  said  it  was 
against  their  convictions  to  kill — even  for  their 
country — and  what  came  of  this.  Three  recent  ex- 
amples have  come  to  my  attention:  the  June 
issue  of  Mennonite  Life  magazine  has  three  arti- 
cles on  Civilian  Public  Service;  the  July  issue  of 
Mennonite  Historical  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  “A 
Conscientious  Objector’s  Second  World  War 
Diary”  by  Henry  Swartzentruber;  and  Kindred 
Press  has  brought  out  Sam  Martin  Went  to 
Prison  by  William  Janzen  and  Frances  Greaser. 

Faced  with  sudden  danger,  people  react  in  var- 
ious ways.  The  most  common  responses  are 
fight  or  flight.  But  deep  in  our  tradition  is  the 
third  way  taught  and  demonstrated  by  Jesus. 
Young  Mennonites,  hit  with  the  reality  of  World 
War  II,  wrestled  with  this  tradition.  More  of 
them  than  we  would  wish  simply  went  along  with 
the  call  to  war.  But  many  others  made  a serious 
effort  to  follow  the  way  of  peace. 

Among  these  was  Sam  Martin,  whose  request 
for  status  as  a conscientious  objector  to  war  was 
denied  and  he  was  repeatedly  ordered  to  don  a 
Canadian  army  uniform.  He  just  as  often  refused 
and  was  jailed  and  regularly  abused. 

A typical  experience  is  described  in  the  book: 
“Upon  arrival  at  Currie  Barracks  he  again  re- 
ceived a barrage  of  insults  as  well  as  a stiff  inter- 
nal sentence.  For  the  first  21  days  he  would 
receive  only  bread  and  water  for  breakfast  and 
supper,  and  a thick,  tasteless  porridge  for  lunch. 
Sam  found  the  porridge  so  unpalatable  that  he 
rarely  ate  all  of  it.  Soap  and  toilet  paper  were  ra- 
tioned too.  He  was  allowed  no  clothes  except  his 
underwear.  Of  course,  he  could  have  put  on  the 
uniform  at  any  time.” 


Why  Martin  did  not  achieve  conscientious  ob- 
jector status  when  many  others  did  is  not  clear 
in  the  book.  One  gets  the  impression  the  authori- 
ties that  Sam  encountered  were  unusually  stub- 
born. For  in  both  Canada  and  the  U.S., 
alternative  service  programs  were  devised  for 
those  who  insisted  that  their  consciences  did  not 
permit  them  to  kill  even  on  behalf  of  their  own 
country.  In  the  U.S.,  11,868  persons  served  in  Ci- 
vilian Public  Service  from  1941  through  1947,  ac- 
cording to  Mennonite  Life.  The  book  Sam  Martin 
Went  to  Prison  reports  that  some  11,000  received 
conscientious  objector  status  in  Canada. 

Because  of  the  alternative  service  programs  in 
both  of  these  countries  few  men  experienced  the 
abuse  that  Sam  Martin  endured.  Indeed,  as 
Perry  Bush  reports  in  Mennonite  Life,  CPS  men 
began  to  question  a program  which  was  so 
closely  tied  to  a government  at  war. 

In  both  countries,  the  activities  approved  by 
government  for  conscientious  objectors  were 
based  on  negotiations  between  church  leaders 
and  government  leaders.  By  studying  the  re- 
cords of  discussions  in  Civilian  Public  Service 
camps,  Bush  has  found  that  the  cooperate -with  - 
government  stance  of  most  church  officials  made 
some  of  the  men  uncomfortable. 

Bush  has  reviewed  materials  growing  out  of  a 
series  of  meetings  labeled  “Conscription 
Institutes”  in  which  representatives  of  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  visited  “four  different 
CPS  camps  to  discuss  with  CPS  men  some  of 
the  issues  facing  the  church  in  dealing  with  con- 
scription, both  now  and  in  the  future.” 

According  to  a report  of  the  institute  at 
Powellsville,  Maryland,  written  by  one  Daryl 
Frey,  the  concern  expressed  by  some  of  the  men 
was  that  CPS  was  “expedient,  shortsighted,  and 
pragmatic.”  Some  of  these  men  were  concerned 
that  by  cooperating  in  a government-sanctioned 
and  basically  hidden  program,  they  failed  to  give 
an  adequate  witness  against  war. 

Bush  concludes  that  the  murmurings  which 
began  in  the  CPS  camps  prepared  the  way  for 
the  draft  resistance  which  emerged  in  the  U.S. 
in  the  1960s. 

This  morning  on  the  way  to  work  I heard  that 
Iraq  had  invaded  Kuwait.  The  dictators  and  the 
generals  continue  to  have  their  day.  No  doubt 
the  time  will  come  again  when  it  is  necessary  to 
choose  the  cross  or  the  flag.  Indeed  that  time 
has  never  left  us. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Five  smooth  stones 
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IFE  IS  DIFFICULT.”  Most  of  us  would  agree 
with  this  assertion  in  M.  Scott  Peck’s  book,  The 
Road  Less  Traveled.  Job  certainly  found  it  so. 

When  three  of  his  friends  heard  of  all  the  trag- 
edy that  had  befallen  him,  they  came  from  their 
homes  to  comfort  and  console  him.  As  sympa- 
thizers they  did  well,  but  as  problem  solvers 
they  failed  miserably.  They  rightfully  brought 
God  into  the  picture,  but  their  theology  was 
both  imperfect  and  ignoble;  it  neither  comforted 
nor  consoled.  Even  God  was  angered  by  their 
misrepresentation  of  him.  He  said,  “My  wrath  is 
kindled  against  thee  ...  for  ye  have  not  spoken 
of  me  the  thing  that  is  right”  (Job  42:7). 

A right  understanding  of  God  is  basic  to  facing 
life’s  difficulties.  Conversely,  perverted  notions 
of  God  are  immoral  and  destructive.  They  tend 
to  erode  faith,  destroy  community,  foster  idola- 
try, and  solve  nothing.  The  long  career  of  Israel 
demonstrates  this  clearly  enough,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  confirms  it. 

What,  then,  should  be  our  concept  of  God, 
and  how  will  a proper  understanding  of  the  di- 
vine help  us  to  face  and  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties of  life?  Perhaps  a glimpse  into  the 
fundamental  God  theology  espoused  by  David  in 
1 Samuel  17  (NIV)  can  direct  us  toward  an  an- 
swer. 

It  had  not  been  long  ago  that  the  Philistines 
were  soundly  beaten  and  humiliated  before  Is- 
rael. Likely  they  would  have  been  totally  routed 
if  King  Saul  had  not  acted  irresponsibly.  Now 
the  enemy  had  regrouped  and  was  again  spew- 
ing venomous  fear  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  king  and  his  men  of  war. 

Their  cause  was  championed  by  the  giant 
Goliath,  who  morning  and  evening  for  40  days 
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and  have  him  come  down  to  me.  If  he  is  able  to 
fight  and  kill  me,  we  will  become  your  subjects; 
but  if  I overcome  him  and  kill  him,  you  will  be- 
come our  subjects  and  serve  us”  (w.  8-9).  When 
the  Israelites  saw  and  heard  the  man,  they  were 
dismayed  and  terrified.  Having  forgotten  that 
“the  arm  of  the  Lord  is  not  too  short  to  save, 
nor  his  ear  too  dull  to  hear”  (Isa.  59:1),  they  ran 
from  him  in  great  fear. 

Then  into  the  midst  of  this  frightened  Israeli 
garrison  came  David,  a lad  who  confidently  an- 
nounced to  their  chagrined  captain  and  king, 

“Let  no  one  lose  heart  on  account  of  this  Philis- 
tine; your  servant  will  go  and  fight  him”  (v.  32). 
The  king  responded  to  David’s  pluck  and 
volunteerism  with  a sharp  retort.  “You  are  only 
a boy”  (v.  33).  This  did  not  daunt  the  faith  and 
courage  of  David,  for  he  would  carry  into  the 
fray  five  smooth  stones,  a firm  conviction  that 
God  is,  God  has,  God  can,  God  will,  God  does. 
And  with  God,  he  would  conquer  his  foe. 

God  is.  David  was  thoroughly  convinced  of 
what  others  at  times  doubt,  “In  the  beginning 
God. . . .”  He  expressed  this  belief  when  he  coun- 
tered the  king’s  word  by  saying,  “The  Lord  who 
. . . .”  (v.  37).  To  the  arrogant  Goliath  he  firmly 
stated,  “I  come  against  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Almighty,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel, 
whom  you  have  defied”  (v.  45). 

He  further  asserted  that  the  whole  world 
would  come  to  know  “there  is  a God  in  Israel” 

(v.  46).  Though  but  a boy,  David  knew  that  foun- 
dational to  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  life  is 
an  absolute  belief  in  the  existence  of  God. 

God  has.  Built  upon  the  foundation  of  God’s 
existence  is  the  realization  that  he  has  through- 
out history  marvelously  and  miraculously  per- 
formed for  the  good  of  his  people.  David  knew 
well  the  deliverance  stories  that  began  with  the 
exodus  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt.  But 
more  directly  he  knew  the  power  and  presence 
of  God  in  his  own  life.  When  volunteering  to 
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fight  Goliath  he  said,  “The  Lord  . . . (is)  deliv- 
ered (has)  me  from  the  paw  of  the  lion  and  the 
paw  of  the  bear”  (v.  37). 

This  gave  him  confidence  to  believe  the  uncir- 
cumcised Philistine  would  become  as  one  of  the 
predators  seeing  he  had  defied  the  armies  of  the 
living  God.  Faith  and  courage  for  meeting  pres- 
ent testings  are  inspired  by  recognition  of  what 
God  has  done. 

God  can.  Focusing  one’s  attention  on  past  suc- 
cesses enables  one  to  believe  God  can  meet 
present  needs.  David  knew  his  family  line  was  of 
a miracle  lineage.  He  could  well  recall  the  story 
of  how  God  visited  Abraham  and  Sarah  and 
promised  them  a son  in  their  old  age.  Even  now 
at  this  moment  of  crisis  the  words  God  spoke  to 
the  aging  couple  were  likely  surfacing  in  his 
mind. 

Sarah  had  laughed  when  God  told  her  she 
would  conceive.  Then  God  said,  “Why  did  Sarah 
laugh. . . ? Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord?” 
(Gen.  18:13-14).  David  was  confident  that  God 
could  do  anything  but  fail. 

God  will.  Our  young  shepherd  friend  spoke 
with  conviction  regarding  the  will  aspect  of  God 
when  defending  his  position  before  the  king.  He 
confidently  asserted,  “The  Lord  (is)  who  deliv- 
ered (has)  . . . will  deliver  me  from  the  hand  of 
this  Philistine”  (v.  37). 

To  the  giant,  David  said,  “This  day  the  Lord 
will  hand  you  over  to  me,  and  I’ll  strike  you 
down  and  cut  off  your  head  ...  for  the  battle  is 
the  Lord’s,  and  he  will  give  all  of  you  into  our 
hands”  (w.  46-47). 

Having  received  the  blessing  of  Saul,  who 
said,  “Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with  you,”  David  set 
forth  to  meet  the  adversary.  He  stopped  momen- 
tarily at  a stream  where  he  very  carefully  and  de- 
liberately chose  five  smooth  stones.  Each  stone 
could  well  symbolize  his  understanding  of  God — 
God  is,  God  has,  God  can,  God  will,  and  God 
does.  The  last  stone  selected  would  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  David  placed  them  in  the 
pouch  of  his  shepherd’s  bag,  and  with  the  sling 
in  his  hand,  he  approached  the  Philistine  (w.  45- 
47). 
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“Am  I a dog,  that  you  come  at  me  with 
sticks?”  shouted  the  Philistine.  And  he  cursed 
David  by  his  gods.  “Come  here,”  he  said,  “and 
I’ll  give  your  flesh  to  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field!”  One  can  imagine  the  trepida- 
tion being  experienced  by  the  Israeli  soldiers  as 
the  Philistine’s  voice  reverberated  across  the  val- 
ley. Likely  Saul  was  having  second  thoughts, 
wondering  how  he  could  have  made  such  an 
error  in  judgment  by  wishing  David  Godspeed. 

But  the  lad  knew  better.  His  understanding  of 
God  was  a security  much  greater  than  weapons 
of  war.  He  moved  forward  undaunted  by  the  ridi- 
cule, scoffing,  and  overpowering  voice  of  his  foe. 
Without  hesitancy  he  replied,  “You  come  against 
me  with  sword  and  spear  and  javelin,  but  I come 

against  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Almighty 

This  day  ...  all  those  gathered  here  will  know  that 
it  is  not  by  sword  or  spear  that  the  Lord  saves” 

(w.  45-47). 

God  does.  The  Philistine  moved  toward 
David  in  anticipation  of  a quick  and  easy  vic- 
tory. Likewise,  David  ran  quickly  toward  the  bat- 
tle line  to  meet  him.  He  withdrew  the  God  does 
stone  from  his  shepherd’s  bag  and  placed  it  in 
his  sling.  With  the  strength  of  youth  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  God  he  slung  the  missile  and  struck 
the  giant  on  the  forehead.  Immediately  he  fell  to 
the  ground.  When  the  enemy  saw  their  cham- 
pion was  dead,  they  fled.  Once  again  God  had 
wrought  a great  deliverance  in  Israel.  The  God 
who  is  showed  himself  strong  as  the  God  who 
does. 

Life  for  many  of  us,  and  maybe  for  all  of  us,  is 
difficult.  We  face  giants  of  many  kinds.  We  are 
aware  of  the  “milk  and  honey”  available  in  Ca- 
naan, but  our  impure  and  ignoble  understanding 
of  God  leaves  us  in  the  wilderness  of  despair. 

We  are  as  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  days  of 
Joshua,  who  said,  “We  are  not  able  ...  for  they 
are  stronger. 

It  is  realistic  faith,  not  simplistic  faith,  that 
dares  to  confront  the  giants  of  life.  We  can,  as 
Peck  says,  moan  about  the  enormity  of  our  prob- 
lems, our  burdens,  and  our  difficulties  as  though 
some  unique  kind  of  affliction  had  been  visited 
upon  us.  Or  we  can  choose,  as  David  did,  to  rest 
our  cause  and  our  faith  in  God  who  is,  who  has, 
who  can,  who  will,  and  who  does.  The  apostle 
Paul  once  said  he  faced  many  adversaries,  but 
he  determined  to  be  “strong  in  the  Lord  and  in 
his  mighty  power.”  In  so  doing  he  could  confi- 
dently say,  “We  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  him  who  loved  us.”  Thank  God  for  five 
smooth  stones.  ^ 
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Right:  World’s 
Attic  volun- 
teer Viola 
Miller  at  the 
cash  register. 
Below  right: 
World’s  Attic 
is  on  the 
square  in 
Somerset,  Pa. 
Below  left: 
Donations, 
how  they 
come. 


World  s Attic: 
from  trash 
to  treasure 

by  Cathy  Hockman 
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We  know  some  people.  They  are  peculiar, 
Working  long  hours  and  wanting  no  pay. 

W.TH  GUSTO  AND  HUMOR,  volunteers  at  the 
World’s  Attic  Selfhelp  Crafts  and  Thrift  Shop  in 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania,  sang  these  words — to  the 
tune  of  “God’s  Family”  by  Patricia  Shelly  in  Sing 
and  Rejoice — during  their  annual  dinner  in  June. 

They  get  no  money,  yet  they  seem  happy. 

Ask  why  they  do  it  and  here’s  what  they’ll  say. 
We’re  store  clerks,  unpackers,  we’re  sorters  and 
buyers. 


Cathy  Hockman,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a senior  at  Goshen 
College.  She  was  a communication  intern  at  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  this  summer.  She  is  from  Hubbard,  Ore. 


Were  window- display ers  and  polishers  of  brass. 

It  sounds  quite  outrageous,  but  we  don’t  want 
wages. 

Just  give  us  the  chance  to  sell  more  handicrafts. 

All  those  things — unpacking,  sorting,  selling — 
have  kept  World’s  Attic  of  Allegheny  Mennonite 
Conference  going  for  the  past  11  years,  and  it’s 
the  volunteers  that  make  it  profitable.  At 
World’s  Attic  not  even  the  managers  receive  sala- 
ries. And  last  year  the  store  gave  nearly  $45,000 
to  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  its  Self- 
help  Crafts  program. 

Piles  of  donations,  full  of  great  treasures, 

Shoes  by  the  dozen  and  single  ones,  too; 

Books,  toys,  jewelry,  hats  in  all  colors 

Have  to  be  priced  by  the  Somerset  crew. 
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A glance  into  the  basement  receiving  room  im- 
mediately reveals  what  the  volunteers  were  sing- 
ing about.  Overstuffed  plastic  garbage  sacks 
piled  along  one  wall  appear  to  be  holding  up  the 
ceiling.  “Contributions  just  keep  growing,”  said 
Mark  Moyer  of  Scottdale  Mennonite  Church, 
who  comanages  the  store  with  his  wife,  Betty. 
“We  don’t  turn  down  anything.” 

Naturally,  not  all  the  donations  are  of  the  high- 
est quality;  Moyer  estimated  that  only  one- 
fourth  reach  the  sales  racks  upstairs,  and  then 
half  of  those  are  actually  sold.  The  Salvation 
Army  or  the  MCC  material  aid  program  gets  left- 
over clothing  that  still  might  be  usable,  but  the 
rest  are  put  to  other  uses. 

Cotton  materials  are  sold  at  30  cents  per 
pound  to  be  used  as  grease  rags.  Woolens  are 
saved  for  rugmaking;  MCC  looms  in  Akron, 
Pennsylvania,  also  create  small  rugs  from  left- 
over corduroy  and  denim.  Other  materials  are  re- 
cycled by  Allegheny  Conference  members  who 
sew  comforters  or  stuffed  toys.  In  addition, 
sharp  eyes  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  an- 
tiques which  can  be  sold  at  auctions;  even  an 
old  quilt  might  bring  in  $30. 

The  work  is  labor-intensive,  Moyer  stressed. 
After  sorting,  grease  rags  are  cut  up,  bagged, 
and  hauled  away.  Clothes  are  sometimes  washed 
or  mended,  then  priced,  hung  up,  and  moved  up- 
stairs. Small  appliances  often  need  repair. 

But  World’s  Attic  has  over  125  volunteers 
from  about  15  Allegheny  Conference  churches 
helping  to  meet  the  challenge.  None  of  these  con- 
gregations is  located  in  Somerset;  some  volun- 
teers must  drive  as  far  as  75  miles  in  order  to 
take  part.  Former  conference  historian  Dorsey 
Eash  explained  how  World’s  Attic  came  to  be  lo- 
cated where  it  is. 

Idea  for  shop.  According  to  Eash,  the  idea 
for  a thrift  shop  surfaced  after  a flood  that 
swept  through  Johnstown  in  1977.  Through  Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service,  whose  Johnstown  opera- 
tions Eash  was  then  directing,  aid  and  clothes 
poured  into  the  area.  So  much  extra  clothing 
was  donated  that  MCC  worker  Joyce  Bratten 
suggested  that  a thrift  shop  could  be  organized 
to  sell  it. 

“So  you  could  say  that  problem  of  excessive 
donations  started  from  the  beginning,”  Eash 
said  with  a chuckle.  “We’ve  just  been  trying  to 
catch  up  ever  since.” 

Apparently  the  idea  of  a relief  sale  or  shop 
had  begun  circulating  in  Johnstown  earlier,  so 
soon  a group  of  interested  persons  began  taking 
action.  In  July  1978,  Eash,  Marvin  Kaufman,  and 
Retha  Thomas  assembled  at  the  home  of  Diane 
Holsopple  to  draw  up  a proposal  that  would  be 
presented  to  the  Mission  and  Service  Commis- 
sion of  Allegheny  Conference.  By  September  the 
name  “World’s  Attic”  had  been  chosen,  and  the 
first  president,  Wilma  Hostetler,  elected. 

It  was  not  until  June  1979,  however,  that  the 
doors  of  World’s  Attic  were  to  open. 


A committee  had  considered  several  buildings 
in  the  area  for  the  store’s  location.  When  Kauf- 
man noticed  a “for  rent”  sign  in  downtown  Som- 
erset, however,  he  presented  a different  idea  to 
the  committee. 

“We  realized  that  a thrift  store  must  be  where 
there  is  pedestrian  traffic,”  Eash  said,  so  the 
proposed  location  was  better  than  any  of  those 
suggested  in  Johnstown.  The  rent,  too,  was  rea- 
sonable, beginning  at  $500  per  month. 

Eash  said  the  planning  committee  had  no  idea 
of  the  conference-wide  involvement  that  was  to 
take  place  in  the  following  years.  However,  Som- 
erset turned  out  to  be  a wise  choice  due  to  its 
centrality,  with  congregations  near  Martinsburg, 
Johnstown,  Springs,  and  Scottdale  between  20 
and  75  miles  away. 

A couple  of  pickup  truckloads  of  bagged,  flood- 
leftover  clothes  were  retrieved  from  beneath  Car- 
rie Wingard’s  porch  where  they  had  been 
waiting  during  the  nine  months  of  planning. 
(“They  needed  a little  pressing  after  that!”  said 
Eash).  With  $5,550  in  loans  from  the  conference 
and  an  initial  $2,000  worth  of  Selfhelp  items, 
World’s  Attic  was  in  business.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  all  the  debts  had  been  paid  off. 

In  top  ten.  Although  the  shop  actually  earns 
more  income  from  its  thrift  items,  in  1989 
World’s  Attic  purchased  over  $24,000  worth  of 
Selfhelp  goods,  placing  in  the  top  ten  Selfhelp 
shops  of  the  32  in  the  MCC  East  Coast  region. 
These  items  earn  in  a double  way,  explained 
Norma  Thomas  of  Stahl  Mennonite  Church,  who 
manages  the  Selfhelp  department.  First  the 
money  from  MCC’s  original  purchase  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  producers  in  third-world  countries; 
then  profit  earned  from  the  sales  is  donated  to 
MCC’s  general  fund. 

Having  the  dual  emphasis  with  the  donated 
items,  though,  is  especially  beneficial  because  it 
brings  in  two  distinctly  different  kinds  of  custom- 
ers. Thrift  items  are  priced  comparatively  low, 
Moyer  said,  to  provide  low-income  families  in 
the  region  with  good,  affordable  clothing.  As  vol- 
unteer Ruth  Hunsberger  of  Kaufman  Mennonite 
Church  put  it,  “For  two  or  three  dollars  people 
can  come  in  and  buy  a new  outfit.” 

The  window  displays  of  glittering  brass  and 
carved  wood,  however,  are  the  “bait”  that  draw  in 
gift-shoppers,  especially  around  Christmas  and 
Easter.  “Selfhelp  attracts  tourists,”  said  Alvina 
Livengood,  president  of  the  World’s  Attic  board 
and  a member  of  Springs  Mennonite  Church. 
“Then  some  of  them  wander  into  the  clothing  sec- 
tion and  are  surprised  by  what  they  see.” 

The  present  location  of  the  shop  further  aids 
the  attraction  of  customers.  In  November  1984, 
World’s  Attic  moved  next  door  from  its  original 
location,  now  occupied  by  Rascona’s  Italian  Res- 
taurant. Voluntary  Service  workers  Paul  and 
Nancy  Showalter  helped  renovate  the  building, 
which  also  houses  Allegheny  Conference  offices. 

The  new  residence  at  109  East  Main  Street  is 
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bigger,  with  a 1,900-square-foot  sales  area  plus 
over  1,400  square  feet  for  processing  and  stor- 
age. It’s  also  more  visible  due  to  its  corner  loca- 
tion, and  played  up  by  enlarged  windows  and 
display  cases.  Eash  credited  the  move  with  the 
continuing  increase  in  popularity  of  World’s 
Attic. 

Like  other  thrift  shops  of  this  kind,  a few  sto- 
ries go  around  about  “treasures”  found  amidst 
the  piles  of  old  clothes  and  other  donated  items. 
Eash  told  about  finding  a $50  bill  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  paper  which  slid  out  of  a pair  of  brown 
trousers.  After  a bit  of  detective  work,  the  owner 
was  located  and  the  money  returned. 

Less  glamorous  but  perhaps  more  valuable 
“treasures,”  however,  include  a few  major  dona- 
tions. For  example,  after  the  death  of  a woman 
who  used  to  do  custom  quilt-making,  her  hus- 
band gave  World’s  Attic  several  bolts  of  new  ma- 
terial— in  exchange  for  having  two  quilts 
completed,  projects  which  were  undertaken  by 
two  church  sewing  circles. 


Service  to  people.  Every  extra  penny  is  faith- 
fully sent  to  MCC.  Yet  “Our  chief  objective  is 
not  making  money,”  said  Eash;  “it’s  service  to 
people.”  He  summed  up  the  five  different  ways 
World’s  Attic  performs  this  service: 

• It  supplies  thrift  items  for  people  who  can’t 
afford  better — and  for  people  who  can. 

• It  provides  a place  for  people  to  take 
clothes  that  they  don’t  need. 

• Selfhelp  offers  excellent  gifts  for  those  who 
don’t  mind  the  higher  price. 

• Money  from  Selfhelp  items  goes  directly  to 
the  third-world  producer  to  help  subsidize  that 
person’s  income. 

• The  profit  from  the  whole  store  goes  to 
MCC  to  aid  its  work  throughout  the  world. 

“And  World’s  Attic  gives  volunteers  a chance 
to  get  a blessing,”  Eash  added.  “That’s  the  sixth 
one.”  Eash  has  worked  at  World’s  Attic  every 
month  since  its  founding  11  years  ago. 

Eash’s  sense  of  dedication  as  well  as  his  phi- 
losophy of  service  were  reflected  by  other  volun- 
teers, many  of  whom  have  helped  with  World’s 
Attic  for  several  years. 

Livengood  said,  “Most  people  come  because 
they  really  like  to  work  here.  It’s  fun.”  Besides 


The 

Donations 

Payments  to 

World’s 

to  MCC 

Selfhelp 

Total 

Attic 

1979-80 

11,643 

1980-81 

10,832 

record 

1981-82 

8,548 

10,128 

18,676 

1982-83 

9,972 

5,112 

15,084 

1983-84 

9,802 

9,943 

19,745 

1984-85 

10,610 

7,376 

17,986 

1985-86 

10,270 

9,652 

19,922 

1986-87 

17,350 

17,078 

34,428 

1987-88 

25,800 

19,083 

44,883 

1988-89 

20,200 

17,054 

37,254 

the  material  ways  of  helping  people,  she  said, 
volunteers  get  the  chance  “to  give  a comforting 
word,  to  show  a friendly  Christian  attitude”  to 
people  who  come  in  to  browse.  A side  benefit 
for  Livengood  has  been  the  chance  to  meet 
other  people  in  Allegheny  Conference. 

Grade  Hershberger  of  Kaufman  Mennonite 
Church  agreed.  “I  like  to  meet  and  talk  with  dif- 
ferent people.  . . . And  the  pay  is  great!” 

“It’s  just  like  putting  a dollar  in  the  offering 
plate,  that’s  how  I see  it,”  said  Rosa  Miller  of 
Springs  Mennonite  Church. 

Sara  Mast,  also  of  Springs,  put  it  simply:  “I 
just  like  to  do  something  for  somebody  else.” 

Running  at  capacity.  As  the  mountain  of  do- 
nations testifies,  World’s  Attic  is  running  at 
about  capacity  these  days.  Spring  cleanings  and 
unsuccessful  yard  sales  yield  carloads  of  thrift 
items;  Livengood  said  that  last  year  it  took  until 
January  or  February  to  finish  sorting  through  do- 
nations acquired  the  previous  summer. 

She  quickly  added,  though,  “That’s  what  we 
want.”  Although  the  abundance  of  clothing  takes 
a great  amount  of  work,  it  also  allows  World’s 
Attic  to  offer  items  of  higher  quality.  The  turn- 
over rate  is  faster  as  well;  where  clothes  used  to 
stay  on  display  for  as  long  as  half  a year,  now  ar- 
ticles are  removed  after  one  or  two  months. 

Plenty  of  those  items  are  still  good,  said 
Moyer.  His  dream  for  World’s  Attic  is  to  open  a 
branch  outlet  in  another  town.  All  the  sorting 
and  pricing  would  still  take  place  in  the  Somer- 
set store,  but  then  clothes  that  don’t  sell  in  one 
location  would  be  offered  in  the  other.  The  out- 
let store  would  be  inexpensive  to  run,  he  said, 
and  it  would  get  back  some  of  the  time  invest- 
ment put  into  the  donations  in  the  first  place. 

Otherwise,  a wish  list  for  World’s  Attic  might 
include  having  a bit  more  sales,  storage,  and 
work  space.  Especially,  though,  “we  can  always 
use  more  volunteers,”  said  Livengood.  She  said 
she  has  been  pleased  by  the  way  people  from  so 
many  different  congregations  are  able  to  come 
into  the  store  once  or  twice  each  month. 

Well-trained  volunteers.  World’s  Attic  volun- 
teers are  well-trained,  agreed  assistant  manager 
Diane  Keegan,  currently  of  Thomas  Mennonite 
Church.  “I’m  very  impressed  with  the  way  it’s  or- 
ganized,” she  said.  “Everyone  knows  their  part,  so 
there’s  never  too  much  of  a burden  on  anyone.” 

The  majority  of  volunteers  are  retired,  but 
Eash  pointed  out  that  it  wasn’t  originally  this 
way;  the  organizers  a decade  ago  were  still  hold- 
ing down  jobs  at  the  time.  Moyer  said  it’s  harder 
to  attract  younger  people  these  days — “due  to 
life  circumstances  not  everyone  can  volunteer,” 
he  said — and  voiced  a concern  that  “keeping  vol- 
unteers might  be  a problem.” 

Retired  volunteer  Frances  Werner  of  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Meyersdale  put  it  this  way: 
“Maybe  when  the  younger  people  become  senior 
citizens  they’ll  do  it.  We  won’t  be  here  forever.”^. 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns. 

I love 

the  church 

The  word  “church”  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words  meaning  “to  call  out  from.” 
It  is  a body  of  believers  who  have  been 
called  out  from  the  world,  and  who  are 
under  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are 
here  as  a visible  body,  upholding  the  stan- 
dard of  righteousness,  using  the  Bible  as 
our  guide. 

I praise  God  to  even  be  worthy  of  being 
included  within  such  a body,  because  it  is 
indestructible.  This  kingdom  will  not  fail 
(Matt.  16:18). 

I appreciate  my  church  because  it  has 
brought  me  to  repentance.  It  is  here  that 
I learned  that  I am  a sinner  and  need  a 
Savior. 

It  is  within  the  church  that  I am  in- 
structed how  to  live.  Here  I find  love, 
fellowship,  new  strength  to  go  on  doing 
what  I know  is  right.  Faith  is  kept  alive. 

I appreciate  the  gifts  that  are  given  by 
God  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  this 
body,  because  as  we  meet  together  I see 
prayer,  singing,  laying  on  of  hands,  giving, 
blessing  one  another,  encouragement,  com- 
munion, baptism,  praise,  serving,  teaching, 
love  of  children,  a mutual  bonding,  listening 


Dark-proofing 

For  Helen  Keller,  who  wrote,  “All  the 
darkness  of  the  world  cannot  put  out 
the  light  of  one  small  candle.” 

You, 

Listening 

within  your  silent  room, 
heard  all  the  rhymed  universe 
sing  through  your 
pulsing 
veins. 

You, 

reaching  out 

from  your  dark  house, 

held  one  small  lighted  candle 

dissolving  shadows’  press 

through  valleys’ 

night. 

—Emily  Sargent  Councilman 


to  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  many 
more.  All  this  is  happening  when  we  gather 
together  as  a church  family. 

So  I want  to  add  my  gifts  to  this  group 
of  believers  because  I am  convinced  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Even  if  I had 
nothing  to  offer  to  this  church  in  being  able 
to  do  anything,  I would  want  to  be  here. 

These  things  I will  not  do: 

• I refuse  to  be  critical  of  the  church.  It 
is  Jesus’  body. 

• I will  not  gossip  about  its  members. 

• I cannot  become  partners  with  false 
witnesses  who  tear  down  reputations  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ. 

• I need  not  analyze  every  statement  I 
hear,  so  as  to  make  myself  a judge  of 
others’  motives. 

Things  I will  do: 

• I will  pray  for  my  church. 

• If  I do  not  always  understand  every 
member’s  actions,  I will  endeavor  to  love 
and  be  patient  and  kind. 

• I want  to  serve  and  use  my  gifts  in  the 
church  willingly,  without  complaining,  even 
if  no  one  but  God  sees. 

• I want  to  bless  others,  be  open  and 
honest  before  my  brothers  and  sisters,  so 
that  I never  hinder  anyone’s  growth  in  their 
Christian  life. 

• I want  to  let  the  joy  of  the  Lord  be 
evident  in  my  daily  walk. 

• I want  to  be  willing  to  confess  my 
weaknesses  and  sins,  so  that  the  blood  of 
Jesus  can  continually  purify  me  (1  John 
1:8-9). 

I love  the  church! 

— Viola  W.  Weaver,  Halifax,  Pa. 


Let’s  hear  the 
name  of  Jesus 

I see  a trend  developing  and  becoming 
more  prevalent  in  our  church  services  and 
by  writers  of  church  literature  and  in  some 
of  the  new  Bible  versions.  It  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  name  of  Jesus  from  sermons, 
articles,  and  prayers. 

A recent  article  in  our  local  newspaper 
was  entitled  “Christ’s  Unique  Death.”  Not 
once  was  the  name  Jesus  used,  although 
the  word  Christ  was  used  11  times.  Mat- 
thew 1:21  says,  . . and  thou  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins.”  Luke  1:31  says,  “. . . and 
shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.”  So  we  see  that 
the  correct  name  for  God’s  Son  is  Jesus. 
The  word  Christ  is  a descriptive  name 
meaning  “the  anointed  one”  and  is  one  of 
over  200  other  descriptive  names  given  for 
Jesus.  In  Matthew  16,  when  Jesus  asked 
his  disciples  who  men  said  he  was,  Simon 
Peter  answered,  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 


Son  of  the  living  God.”  Here  Simon  Peter 
describes  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 

It  is  the  name  of  Jesus  that  Satan  fears, 
not  the  over  200  other  descriptive  names 
for  Jesus.  Philippians  2:10  says,  “. . . at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow.”  Mark 
16:17  says,  . . in  my  name  [Jesus]  shalt 
cast  out  devils.”  John  14:14  says,  “If  ye 
shall  ask  anything  in  my  name  [Jesus]  I will 
do  it.”  John  16:23  says  “.  . . whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name  [Jesus], 
he  will  give  it  you.”  From  these  verses  here 
we  can  see  why  the  devil  fears  that  won- 
derful name  of  Jesus  and  would  have  us 
use  any  other  name  but  the  name  of  Jesus. 

It  is  also  interesting  that  in  hearing  the 
testimonies  of  unchurched,  recently  saved 
people  who  had  been  in  drugs,  alcohol,  and 
sin,  the  name  of  Jesus  is  used  freely  as  one 
would  use  the  name  of  an  intimate  friend, 
while  many  church  leaders  and  scholars 
use  the  name  of  Christ  in  a more  imper- 
sonal way.  — K.  J.  Yoder,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Suicide  at 
any  age 

One  of  the  shameful  practices  of  our  age 
is  the  negation  and  disavowal  of  spiritual 
truth  and  positives  in  the  secular  and 
sometimes  religious  world.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  as  regards  suicidal  paths  among 
the  elderly.  There  are  those  among  the 
elderly  who  deliberately  choose  to  hasten 
the  end  of  life  by  refusing  nourishment  for 
the  body.  Secular  workers  with  the  elderly 
will  attribute  this  act  to  the  failure  of  the 
person’s  rational  faculties. 

To  permit  the  elderly  to  do  this  is  to  put 
their  spiritual  and  soul  welfare  in  jeopardy. 
Pastors  and  those  who  work  with  the  el- 
derly must  be  able  and  willing  to  recognize 
this  situation  and  deal  redemptively  with 
it.  To  come  so  near  the  goal  of  heaven  and 
miss  the  goal  is  very  sad  indeed.  It  is  just 
as  wrong  for  the  elderly  to  terminate  life 
through  deliberate  starving  as  it  is  for 
people  at  any  age  to  destroy  life  through 
the  deliberate  use  of  firearms,  poison,  au- 
tomobile suicide,  and  any  other  methods. 

Suicide  is  a denial  of  the  lordship  and 
the  providence  of  God  in  the  length  and 
bounds  of  life.  It  is  the  positive  right  of 
God  the  Creator  to  determine  the  bounds 
of  mortal  life.  Read  2 Kings  20  for  an 
account  of  how  God  lengthened  the  life  of 
King  Hezekiah.  All  Christians  who  work 
with  the  elderly  need  to  be  ready  to  urge 
the  aged  among  us  to  be  submissive  to  the 
will  and  love  of  God.  Those  of  any  age 
should  have  our  compassionate  support  in 
difficulty. 

— Wilmer  D.  Swope,  Leetonia,  Ohio 
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Church  news 


Joint  MC/GC  Pastorate  Project 
enters  second  phase 


The  first  phase  of  the  Pastorate  Project, 
a planning  and  development  phase  begun 
in  1987,  is  now  complete.  The  goal  of  that 
phase  was  to  identify  problems  contribut- 
ing to  tension  and  abnormally  high  levels 
of  stress  in  pastor-congregation  relation- 
ships. A further  objective  was  to  present 
possible  visions  for  change  and  direction 
to  the  consultant-leaders  as  they  prepare 
to  work  with  the  pilot  congregations.  The 
Steering  Committee,  two  leader-writers, 
and  project  staff  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  were  involved  in  this  work. 

In  the  second  phase,  now  in  its  early 
stages,  the  consultant-leaders  participate 
in  orientation  and  training  with  project 
staff  and  steering  committee  in  an  effort  to 
catch  the  vision  for  change  developed  dur- 
ing the  first  phase  of  the  project.  Barry 
Evans  of  Grubb  Institute  USA  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  has  provided  special  assistance. 
He  has  worked  extensively  to  strengthen 


clergy-congregation  relationships  within  a 
number  of  denominations. 

The  consultant-leaders  have  begun  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  the  pilot  congre- 
gations and  becoming  familiar  with  their 
settings,  histories,  and  patterns  for  working 
together.  This  information  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a relationship  with  the  congre- 
gations will  help  the  consultant-leaders 
know  how  to  best  proceed  with  the  next 
steps  of  the  project. 

The  congregations  involved  may  already 
have  pending  pastorate  agenda  related  to 
the  concerns  of  the  project.  This  agenda 
could  be  supported  by  input  and  informa- 
tion brought  by  the  consultant  to  the  set- 
ting. In  the  long  term,  project  staff  expect 
that  consultants  and  pilot  congregations 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and 
implement  some  of  the  ideas  reviewed  in 
the  first  phase  of  the  project.  It  is  also 
expected  that  the  uniquenesses  of  each 


congregational  setting,  as  well  as  the 
congregations’  interest  in  fitting  the  proj- 
ect to  their  needs,  will  add  even  more 
creativity  and  energy  to  the  project  out- 
comes for  congregations  churchwide. 

“We  anticipate  identifying  more  clearly 
those  churchwide  leadership  and  congre- 
gational issues  which  lead  to  high  levels  of 
pastor  and  congregation  stress,”  noted 
David  Sutter,  assistant  director  of  the  proj- 
ect. “We  also  hope  that  the  congregations 
themselves  might  share  with  us  their  atti- 
tudes, patterns,  or  ways  of  supporting 
more  positive  pastor- congregation  rela- 
tionships, or  possibly  participate  in  shap- 
ing and  creating  new  directions.” 

A churchwide  consultation  to  hear  and 
discuss  reports  from  the  project  partici- 
pants will  be  held  Oct.  21-23,  near  the  end 
of  the  project  time  period.  Conference 
ministers  and  other  church  leaders  and 
representatives  will  be  invited  to  attend. 


MCC  plans  response 
to  earthquake  damage 
in  the  Philippines 

Philippine  church  groups  have  begun 
relief  efforts  for  those  affected  by  the  July 
16  earthquake  in  that  country.  On  the  day 
after  the  earthquake,  Phil  Hofer,  the  local 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  director, 
visited  the  town  of  Cabanatuan  and  the 
surrounding  area  near  the  quake’s  epicen- 
ter on  the  northern  island  of  Luzon. 

The  initial  quake  registered  7.7  on  the 
Richter  scale.  Hofer  reported  that  after- 
shocks up  to  6.8  continued  to  shake  the 
area.  Philippines  Christian  College  sus- 
tained the  most  conspicuous  damage  in 
Cabanatuan,  he  said;  surrounding  towns 
had  more  damage. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  in  the 
Philippines  is  using  its  church  network  to 
distribute  goods,  and  the  Philippines 
Council  for  Evangelical  Churches  has  sent 
food  to  the  area.  Hofer  said  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  work  of  Philippine  church 
groups,  which  are  aiding  all  those  in  need, 
not  limiting  outreach  to  their  own  people. 

MCC  is  making  up  to  $25,000  available 
for  earthquake  relief.  An  initial  $1,500  was 
given  to  the  evangelical  group  for  medi- 
cines and  blankets.  MCC  gave  an  addi- 
tional $1,000  to  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  of  the  Philippines,  and  some  funds 


to  the  National  Council  of  Churches  for 
medical  supplies  and  vehicle  rental. 

MCC  aid  will  focus  on  filling  needs  that 
are  not  being  met  by  other  groups,  Hofer 
said.  Funds  will  be  channeled  through 
Protestant  churches  already  in  the  earth- 
quake area.  MCC  will  not  ship  material 
resources,  since  goods  are  available  within 
the  Philippines,  added  Earl  Martin,  who  is 
the  overall  coodinator  for  MCC  work  in 
East  Asia. 

MCC  may  purchase  water-purifying 
equipment  for  some  areas  where  damage 
caused  contamination  of  water  supplies. 
An  MCC  worker  in  the  Philippines  may  be 
sent  to  the  earthquake  area  to  identify 
specific  projects  where  MCC  can  best 
contribute  to  the  work  of  local  church 
organizations. 

Several  Mennonite  churches  are  located 
in  the  region  affected  by  the  earthquake. 
Philippine  Mennonite  church  representa- 
tives in  Manila  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
contact  Mennonites  in  the  area  to  find  out 
the  extent  of  damage  and  casualties  among 
church  members,  Hofer  reported. 

The  14  MCC  workers  in  the  Philippines 
were  not  directly  affected  by  the  quake. 
Hofer  and  his  wife,  Joy,  who  are  both  from 
Akron,  Pa.,  and  another  MCC  couple, 
Marty  Belin  and  Tito  Craige  of  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  are  located  in  Manila.  All  other  MCC 
workers  are  in  the  southern  islands  of 
Negros  and  Mindanao. 


Salary  Committee  okays 
cost-of-living  hikes  for 
pastors,  agency  staff 

With  its  various  program  boards  and 
related  institutions,  how  does  the  Menno- 
nite Church  set  equitable  employee  sala- 
ries? That’s  the  job  of  the  Salary  Policy 
Advisory  Committee,  convened  by  General 
Board. 

At  its  recent  biennial  meeting  in  Chicago, 
the  committee  approved  a cost-of-living 
salary  increase  of  4.5  percent  for  church 
employees,  to  take  effect  in  1991.  The 
committee  is  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  church’s  five  program  boards  and 
related  agencies. 

The  committee  reviewed  and  endorsed 
the  “1990-91  Suggested  Support  Schedule 
for  Mennonite  Pastors  in  the  United 
States,”  prepared  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries.  The  document, 
then  sent  to  congregational  and  finance 
chairpersons,  recommends  a 5 percent 
cost-of-living  increase  for  pastors  and  out- 
lines recommended  benefits  and  expense 
allowances. 

While  employee  wage  levels  differ 
among  agencies  and  the  support  schedule 
for  pastors  is  advisory  only,  the  work  of  the 
Salary  Policy  Advisory  Committee  helps 
the  agencies  “keep  in  an  appropriate  rela- 
tionship with  each  other,”  said  General 
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Board  executive  secretary  James  Lapp. 
“The  concern  is  to  achieve  a kind  of  equal- 
ity and  proportionality  with  each  other.” 

Other  issues  introduced  by  the  agencies 
ranged  from  the  wage  gap  between  support 
and  executive  staff  to  fringe  benefit  parity 
for  secretaries  and  balancing  “business” 
and  “church”  perspectives  in  salary  sched- 
ules. The  committee  recommends  that  the 
ratio  in  cash  payments  not  exceed  1 to  5 
from  lowest  to  highest,  Lapp  said.  Most 
are  less,  with  a few  as  flat  as  1 to  2. 

Lapp  said  that  in  addition  to  dealing  with 
specific  salary  matters,  the  committee 
gives  the  boards  a forum  to  examine  “stew- 
ardship and  appropriate  lifestyle  issues  for 
employees  of  the  church.” 


Film  project  on 
French  pacifist  heroes 
slowly  progressing 

For  nearly  a decade  Mennonite  writers 
Merle  and  Phyllis  Good  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
have  been  shepherding  a feature  film  proj- 
ect based  on  the  book  Lest  Innocent  Blood 
Be  Shed  by  Philip  Hallie.  There  have  been 
many  steps  forward  over  the  years,  and  at 
least  half  as  many  steps  backward,  reflect- 
ing the  difficult  nature  of  such  a project. 

The  film  is  based  on  the  true  story  of 
Pastor  Andre  Trocme  and  his  wife,  Magda, 
during  World  War  II.  The  Trocmes  and 
many  from  their  small  French  Protestant 
village  formed  a secret  network  to  save 
refugees  from  the  Nazis.  This  village  of 
2,000  persons  is  credited  with  saving  more 
than  5,000  refugees,  most  of  them  Jewish 
children. 

“Andre’s  profound  Christian  faith  and 
pacifism  are  what  drew  us  to  the  story,” 
explained  Phyllis.  “It’s  a story  about  cour- 
age, about  doing  what  each  person  knows 
he  or  she  should  do.” 

The  Goods  serve  as  executive  producers 
of  the  film.  Lucy  Jarvis,  six-time  Emmy 
winner  from  New  York,  has  been  with  the 
project  for  many  years  as  producer.  Join- 
ing the  team  recently  is  Leslie  Linder,  a 
producer  from  London,  England. 

The  script  has  proven  one  of  the  most 
difficult  steps  in  the  whole  project.  Several 
writers  from  California  have  been  involved 
over  the  years.  One,  a well-known  Oscar- 
winning  writer,  died  of  cancer  before  he 
could  deliver  a script.  Another  Emmy-win- 
ning writer  spent  three  years  producing 
five  different  screenplays,  none  of  which 
met  the  approval  of  the  producers.  The 
current  screenplay,  tentatively  titled  “An- 
dre’s Village,”  was  written  by  Merle  Good 
and  has  been  rewritten  by  Hollywood  pro- 
fessional Jud  Kinberg. 

“Shaping  a team  and  producing  a shoot- 
able  script  have  been  two  of  the  most 
difficult  steps,”  Merle  explained.  “We  are 
working  on  finalizing  the  financing,  a pack- 


age between  French  money,  a London 
group,  and  some  U.S.  financing.”  The  cur- 
rent plan  envisions  a budget  of  about  $5 
million.  The  seed  money  to  date— about  $1 
million — has  been  invested  by  a group  of 
interested  Mennonites,  Brethren,  and  oth- 
ers in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Goods  are  the  founders  of  The 
People’s  Place,  a Mennonite/Amish  heri- 
tage center.  They  are  also  involved  in 
Mennonite  Church  organizations,  with 
Phyllis  serving  on  General  Board  and 
Merle  on  the  Historical  Committee. 


Ministry  the  focus 
at  Virginia  Mennonites’ 
80th  annual  assembly 

Each  congregation’s  responsibility  in 
calling  and  training  people  for  all  types  of 
ministry  was  the  overall  theme  of  the  1990 
Virginia  Conference  assembly,  held  at 
Highland  Retreat  Camp  near  Bergton,  Va. 
This  was  the  11th  year  the  assembly  has 
been  held  in  a camp  setting  with  activities 
planned  for  all  members  of  the  family. 

The  weather  was  rainy  (six  inches  in  four 
days)  and  cool  (a  high  in  the  low  60s  one 
day) — not  exactly  ideal  for  camping.  Nev- 
ertheless, over  1,000  persons  registered 
and  over  150  families  stayed  on  the 
grounds,  either  in  campers,  tents,  A-frame 
cabins,  or  the  Retreat  Center  condomin- 
ium. The  weather  did  not  dampen  enthu- 
siasm, and  many  people  said  the  theme 
and  messages  were  timely  and  well-pre- 
sented. 

“Calling  Forth  Gifts  Through  the  Con- 
gregation” was  Myron  Augsburger’s  topic 
on  Wednesday,  followed  by  “Calling  and 
Maturing  Through  Training”  on  Thursday. 


“Often,”  he  said,  “we  have  elevated  posi- 
tion above  gifts  and  calling. . . . Can  we 
become  mature  enough  not  to  put  persons 
on  the  shelf  and  quit  using  their  gifts  when 
their  position  changes?” 

On  Friday  night  Stan  Shirk  spoke  on 
“Calling  to  Commitment,”  and  followed 
with  an  invitation  to  commitment  to  which 
many  responded.  A commissioning  was 
also  held  for  all  persons  who  came  into  new 
positions  of  leadership  in  the  conference 
during  the  past  year.  Steve  Wingfield,  who 
just  returned  from  an  evangelistic  tour  of 
Romania,  spoke  on  Saturday  evening  on 
“Calling  and  Serving  in  the  ’90s.”  He  listed 
four  challenges  the  church  will  face  in  the 
next  10  years.  It  needs  to:  know  and  teach 
the  truth;  renew  the  credibility  of  the 
gospel  witness;  recover  the  whole  gospel; 
and  translate  the  gospel  to  society. 

Morning  Bible  studies  led  by  Leslie 
Francisco  III,  Augsburger,  and  Dorothy 
Jean  Weaver  were  also  on  the  theme  of 
calling  and  equipping  for  ministry.  Story- 
telling periods  allowed  individuals  to  tell 
how  their  congregations  are  doing  this. 

One  of  the  pressing  issues  facing  the 
conference  is  the  increasing  deficit  in  the 
mission  board  and  conference  treasuries. 
Although  congregations  have  increased 
their  giving,  it  has  not  been  enough  to  meet 
the  costs  of  programs  which  were  ex- 
panded several  years  ago.  Reserve  funds 
which  have  been  used  to  balance  budgets 
the  past  few  years  are  depleted.  Assembly 
delegates  pledged  to  work  diligently  at 
raising  additional  funds. 

Two  study  papers  were  presented,  one 
on  “Mennonite  Identity,”  written  by  George 
Brunk  III,  and  one  on  “The  New  Age 
Movement,”  written  by  a committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  on  Faith  and  Life. 
Both  papers  will  be  available  to  congrega- 
tions for  additional  study. — Richard  Good 


Virginia  Mennonites  meet  under  the  “big  top”  at  their  annual  assembly. 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


John  Stahl-Wert,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I cried  at  the  violence  done  to  gays,  to 
lesbians,  and  to  my  own  spirit  as  I read 
the  July  31  “Readers  Say.”  The  letter 
by  “Name  Withheld”  was  very  unkind. 
Please,  sister  or  brother  Name  Withheld, 
when  addressing  women  and  men  whom 
God  loves  as  dearly  as  you,  do  not  make 
it  a stoning.  “Ugly,”  undeserving  of 
“valuable  space”  in  church  news,  “repul- 
sive,” and  on  par  with  rapists  and  child 
molesters — these  are  unfitting  labels  to 
use  when  engaged  in  Christly  disagree- 
ment. 

And,  please,  Gospel  Herald,  review 
your  policy  for  “name  withheld”  submis- 
sions. When  necessary,  protect  the  iden- 
tity of  any  whom  Christ  would  call  “a 
little  one.”  knowing  that  some  broken 
lives  will  fall  prey  to  further  beating  if 
exposed.  But,  do  not  print,  I beg  you, 
the  anonymous  words  of  those  who,  per- 
haps in  haste  or  momentary  thoughtless- 
ness, write  so  violently.  The  New  York 
Times  reports  that  “anti-gay  violence  is 
still  acceptable  because,  while  leaders 
decry  racial  and  religious  bigotry,  they  ig- 
nore violence  against  gays  and  lesbians” 
(“Roots  of  Homophobia,”  July  10).  Gos- 
pel Herald  is  a leader  in  our  church  with 
many  sober  responsibilities,  the  treat- 
ment of  gays  and  lesbians  on  its  pages 
among  them. 

God  help  us  lay  down  our  stones,  rec- 
ognize our  equal  brokenness  before  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and,  from  this  vantage 
point,  continue  our  discussions  over  mat- 
ters of  disagreement  within  our  denomi- 
nation. 


Art  Meyer,  Fresno,  Ohio 

I refer  to  the  survey  on  Mennonite  be- 
liefs reported  by  J.  Howard  Kauffman 
(July  24).  I was  saddened  by  the  statistic 
reported  that  in  1989  only  45  percent  of 
the  respondents  felt  that  buying  state 
lottery  tickets  was  wrong.  Some  55  per- 
cent thought  it  was  all  right.  One  must 
conclude  from  this  that  all  the  glitz  of 
advertising  and  promotion  is  paying  off 
even  among  Mennonites.  How  55  per- 
cent of  us  can  find  one  valid  reason  for 
playing  the  lottery  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

One  can  cite  many  Scriptures  that 
give  clear  evidence  of  the  evils  of  the  lot- 
tery. These  passages  relate  to  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  poor,  covetousness,  the 
danger  of  riches,  and  sowing  and  reaping. 


“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a free 
lunch”  is  a simple  translation  of  what 
ecologists  call  “the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics.” One  can  never  get  more  out 
of  a system  than  is  put  in.  The  lottery 
makes  one  believe  that  the  reverse  is 
possible.  It  rejects  the  second  law.  I be- 
lieve that  to  go  against  that  law  (or  try 
to)  is  sin. 


Trevor  Bauman,  Elmira,  Ont. 

I appreciated  Eve  MacMaster’s  article, 
“We,  Not  the  Bible,  Must  Change”  (July 
17),  except  for  one  sentence.  In  talking 
of  the  Bible’s  descriptions  and  images  of 
God,  MacMaster  states,  “In  some  places 
God  is  said  to  have  female  qualities  like 
compassion.”  Is  compassion  a virtue 
granted  only  to  women? 

This  notion  of  compassion  as  a female 
quality  mirrors  the  tragic  stereotypes 
which  plague  male/female  identities 
today.  Women  are  thought  of  as  being 
loving,  gentle,  warm,  and  compassionate 
whereas  men  are  defined  as  being  rough, 
callous,  strong,  and  unemotional.  For  a 
man  to  show  compassion  is  to  exhibit 
weakness — to  be  something  less  than 
fully  male. 

I believe  that  this  stereotyped  male 
identity  is  at  the  root  of  much  of  the 
physical  and  sexual  violence  which  many 
women  today  experience.  Only  when 
men  claim  compassion  and  gentleness 
as  legitimate  characteristics  of  their 
identity  will  society  be  able  to  move  be- 
yond the  harmful  pattern  of  today’s 
male/female  identities.  To  define  com- 
passion as  a female  quality  is  to  hinder 
this  process. 


Kirsten  Klassen,  Jeanette  Gascho, 
and  Missi  Huber-Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind. 

The  assumptions  behind  Florence 
Weaver’s  contribution  on  preferring 
skirts  to  shorts  in  “Things  My  Mother 
Taught  Me”  (“Hear,  hear!”  July  10)  are 
insulting  to  both  men  and  women.  The 
insult  to  men  is  that  they  are  incapable 
of  controlling  their  thoughts  or  actions; 
the  insult  to  women  is  that  they  can  and 
should  control  how  men  think  and  act. 
Men  and  women  alike  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  their  own  pure  and  impure 
thoughts  and  deeds. 

“Pure  men”  shouldn’t  have  trouble 
with  their  thoughts  regardless  of  how  a 
woman  is  dressed.  A pure  man  should 
be  able  to  see  a woman  as  a human 
being  first,  regardless  of  how  she  is 
dressed. 

And  evil  men,  regardless  of  how 
women  dress,  can  and  do  act  out  their 
evil  impulses  without  considering  how 
the  victim  is  dressed.  If  preventing  sex- 


ual abuse  were  as  easy  as  wearing  a 
dress,  we’d  all  be  wearing  them. 

Sam  Steiner,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

I’d  like  to  make  three  observations  on 
the  letter  by  S.  Roy  Kaufman  (“Readers 
Say,”  July  17): 

1.  Persons  working  in  the  area  of  pasto- 
ral leadership  in  eastern  Canada  did  dis- 
cuss GC/MC  differences  in  congrega- 
tional/pastoral polity  before  our  merger. 

It  was  not  resolved,  and  the  new  confer- 
ence recognized  ongoing  dialogue  was 
needed.  We  continue  to  talk  in  Canada 
of  the  need  for  a “blended”  or  “hybrid” 
polity. 

2.  Comments  by  “several  GC  pastors” 
(June  12)  should  not  be  extrapolated  to 
mean  one  of  the  partners  in  this  GC/MC 
dialogue  comes  away  saying  that  their 


Church  growth  in  Indonesia.  An 

outreach  effort  of  Indonesia  Men- 
nonite Church,  called  PIPKA,  re- 
cently celebrated  its  25th 
anniversary  in  Semarang.  Pictured 
is  founder  Herman  Tann  (center), 
flanked  by  cofounders  Andreas 
Setiawan  (left)  and  Teopilus 
Muryadi.  Since  1965,  PIPKA  has 
established  48  congregations  and 
mission  outposts  served  by  38  full- 
time workers  spread  over  South 
Sumatra,  West  Borneo,  Bali,  and 
Java.  The  church-planting  has 
helped  push  the  total  number  of 
Mennonites  in  Indonesia  to 
60,000 — ranking  fourth  in  the 
world  after  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Zaire.  PIPKA  has  been 
assisted  over  the  years  by  four 
North  American  mission/service 
agencies. 
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“tradition  was  not  well  enough  reflected.” 
3. 1 affirm  talking  about  our  GC/MC 
differences  if  not  done  to  the  exclusion 
of  discussing  our  similarities.  No  mar- 
riage (or  merger)  has  all  issues  resolved 
before  it  takes  place. 


J.  L.  Barksdale,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I read  with  interest  Lois  Frey’s  article, 
“Coming  to  Terms  with  the  New  Age 
Movement”  (July  10).  Living  in  a plural- 
istic society  as  we  do,  the  church  often 
finds  itself  overreacting  to  the  various  re- 
ligions which  it  encounters,  or  being  un- 
healthily influenced  by  them. 

Just  how  should  we  as  Christians  re- 
spond to  New  Age  adherents?  The  guide- 
lines given  by  Ms.  Frey  are  helpful. 
However,  one  gets  the  feeling  that  she  is 
for  some  reason  attempting  to  minimize 
the  aberrant  nature  of  New  Age  thought. 
To  be  a sincere  seeker  is  not  the  same 
as  being  set  free  from  sin  and  reconciled 
to  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

New  Agers,  many  of  them,  are  indeed 
searching  for  love  and  for  answers  to 
life’s  questions,  but  in  all  the  wrong 
places.  There  is  only  one  place  (or  per- 
son, rather)  for  them  to  look.  And  we, 
the  church,  need  to  know  how  to  re- 
spond appropriately. 

Sensitivity  and  contextual  evangeliza- 
tion are  important  when  relating  to  any 
non-Christian.  Yet,  there  is  simply  no 
substitute  for  the  power  of  the  gospel 
which  never  fails  to  challenge  people  to 
evaluate  their  values,  philosophies,  and 
emotions  in  light  of  the  one  who  de- 
clared, “I  am  the  way  and  the  truth  and 
the  life.  No  one  comes  to  the  Father  ex- 
cept through  me.” 


Bob  Herr,  Gaborone,  Botswana 

J.  Denny  Weaver’s  comments  in 
“Keeping  Church  and  State  Separate” 
(July  3)  had  for  me  a very  familiar  ring. 
The  church  as  an  “alternative  society,” 
nestled  into  a larger  society  that  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  the  ordering  ser- 
vices of  education,  national  and  local 
decision  making,  economic  regulation, 
and  security,  may  be  the  contemporary 
norm  in  many  traditional  Mennonite 
areas. 

I wonder,  however,  whether  the  sepa- 
rate community  convictions  we  often 
carry  are  helpful  in  places  different  from 
the  ones  we  are  most  familiar  with.  For 
Africa,  I suspect  the  quote  from  the  Zair- 
ian Mennonite  pastor  may  be  an  excep- 
tion. In  many  places  in  Africa,  societal 
structures  are  weaker,  often  younger, 
than  the  churches.  Churches,  including 
Mennonites,  often  feel  more  called  to  a 
“responsible  ordering”  presence  in  soci- 
ety than  a “separate  alternative.” 

As  Mennonites,  we  are  approaching 
the  point  where  only  about  half  of  us 


live  in  the  societies  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  It  is  from  these  societies  that 
many  of  our  deepest,  most  articulated 
feelings  about  church  and  state  come.  In 
many  African  countries,  and  I suspect  in 
other  places  of  the  world  where  society’s 
structures  are  especially  unstable  and 
weak,  the  church  is  facing  the  question 
anew  of  what  it  means  to  live  responsi- 
bly in  the  broader  society. 

Weaver’s  call  for  us  to  return  again  to 
Mennonite/ Anabaptist  orthodoxy  reso- 
nates well  with  my  emotions.  I am  less 
confident  about  this,  however,  in  the 
light  of  the  experiences  Mennonites  and 
other  Christians  are  having  in  many 
areas  other  than  the  traditional  Menno- 
nite context.  I hope  we  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  can  keep  this  question  open  and 
listen  to  a broad  spectrum  of  contempo- 
rary Mennonite  experience  throughout 
the  world. 


Dana  Sommers,  executive  director, 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 

After  receiving  feedback  on  your  news 
report,  “Parents  Invite  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Children  to  Laurelville  Retreat”  (June 
12),  I would  like  to  clarify  Laurelville’s 
position.  Our  intention,  while  helping  to 
plan  the  conference,  was  to  work  at  the 
process  of  healing  hurts  within  families 
who  have  experienced  this  reality.  We 
understood  that  in  working  with  a sensi- 
tive issue  like  this,  we  took  the  risk  of 
being  misunderstood.  We  felt  then,  and 
still  do,  that  the  risk  was  worth  taking  if 
persons  came  to  healing  during  the  re- 
treat. But  on  this  question,  we  stand 
with  the  church  and,  therefore,  do  not 
see  the  homosexual  lifestyle  as  accept- 
able for  practicing  Christians. 


John  M.  Eby,  Pennsville,  N.J. 

“Why  Is  It  So  Hard  to  Get  to  the  Bot- 
tom of  the  War  Tax  Question?”  (edito- 
rial, May  29).  Maybe  because  there  is  no 
bottom — only  a bottomless  chasm  be- 
tween two  irreconcilable  views. 

In  my  own  imagination  I see  the  story 
told  in  Matthew  22  in  modem  “dress.” 
The  Pharisee  digs  through  the  pockets 
of  his  custom-tailored  suit.  From  a jum- 
ble of  temple  contribution  receipts  and 
credit  cards  (Pharisee-controlled  banks) 
he  produces  a $50  bill. 

“Whose  portrait  is  on  that  bill?” 

“General  and  President  Ulysses  S. 
Grant.” 

“If  you  deal  in  portraits  of  deceased 
generals  and  presidents,  you  owe  a com- 
mission to  those  who  occupy  their  of- 
fices today.  But  don’t  forget  that  you 
owe  even  more  to  God.” 

Again,  we  know  that  Caesar  does  not 
divide  his  tax  collections  between  two 
baskets  labeled  “war”  and  “peace.”  It  all 
goes  into  one  basket,  and  then  is  di- 


vided out  as  Caesar  wishes.  And  so,  if 
50  percent  (or  whatever)  goes  for  “war,” 
then  50  percent  of  anything  that  an  indi- 
vidual deposits  into  the  basket  goes  for 
“war.”  The  persons  who  pay  50  percent 
of  their  taxes  are  in  fact  paying  half  of 
their  “war”  tax  and  half  of  their  “peace” 
tax. 

I admire  those  who  for  conscience’ 
sake  voluntarily  live  at  the  “poverty” 
line  so  that  they  do  not  owe  the  tax  that 
they  object  to  paying.  They  have  ad- 
justed their  lifestyle  to  put  their  (lack 
of)  money  where  their  “mouth”  is.  I’m 
not  willing  to  do  that — a character  flaw, 
perhaps,  but  one  that  I seem  to  share 
with  many  others.  Is  it  wrong  to  want  to 
share  in  at  least  part  of  the  standard 
USA  lifestyle  without  paying  for 
Caesar’s  expenses  in  maintaining  condi- 
tions that  promote  this  lifestyle? 

Do  we  want  a “free  lunch”?  And,  of 
course,  Caesar’s  money  can  do  God’s 
work,  or  so  we  are  told  by  those  respon- 
sible for  keeping  church  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  black.  Those  who  have 
the  spirit  of  generosity  also  need  some- 
thing to  be  generous  with.  And  Caesar 
pays  a part  of  the  gift. 

If  we  deal  in  portraits  of  deceased  gen- 
erals and  presidents,  what  do  we  owe  to 
those  who  occupy  their  offices  today? 


Learn  all  you  can 
about  writing  . . . 
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Mennoscope 


Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  ended  the  fiscal 
year  nearly  $101,000  short  on  June  30.  The 
seminary  was  right  on  target  for  expenses,  but 
received  only  85  percent  ($613,000)  of  projected 
unrestricted  contributions.  “Alumni  giving  was 
right  on  target;  church  contributions  were  some- 
what short  of  projection  (92  percent  of  the 
targeted  amount);  individual,  business,  and  in- 
dustry giving  particularly  fell  short  of  projec- 
tions,” said  Joe  Hertzler  of  GBS.  In  cooperation 
with  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  its  sister 
school  on  the  campus  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  GBS  has  just  begun  a stra- 
tegic planning  process  in  which  longer-term 
financial  planning  will  be  a major  issue. 

Total  contributions  to  Hesston  College 
reached  an  all-time  high  during  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  on  June  30.  The  college  received 
$3,037,000,  exceeding  any  previous  year’s  giving 
by  nearly  $700,000.  In  addition,  approximately 
$215,000  was  given  to  students  in  direct  aid  from 
home  congregations.  While  the  majority  of  the 
gifts  were  for  campus  improvement  projects, 
endowment  funds,  and  the  Pastoral  Ministries 
Program,  donations  also  included  $869,000  for 
Hesston’s  Annual  Fund — a 7 percent  increase 
over  last  year.  Alumni  and  Mennonite  individu- 
als increased  their  gifts  by  a dramatic  14  percent. 

“How  can  the  average  person  in  the  congre- 
gation feel  connected?”  asked  the  Historical 
Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Church  at  its 
recent  meeting.  This  focal  question  relates  to 
the  committee’s  “New  Directions”  program, 
which  seeks  to  find  ways  to  make  the  Anabaptist 
heritage  relevant  for  all  Mennonites.  At  the 
meeting,  held  at  Goshen  College,  each  commit- 
tee member  made  a presentation  about  various 
aspects  of  the  vision  of  the  committee’s  work  in 
the  future.  New  director  Levi  Miller  will  prepare 
his  long-term  vision  and  outline  for  the 
committee’s  fall  meeting.  “Keeping  the  memory 
alive”  will  be  one  of  his  main  goals,  he  said. 

Palestinians  are  losing  hope  for  a peaceful 
settlement  to  the  conflict  in  Israeli-occupied 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip,  says  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  worker  Kathy  Bergen. 
Bergen,  who  recently  completed  more  than 
seven  years  of  service  with  MCC  in  West  Bank, 
said  Palestinians  are  discouraged  after  two  and 
a half  years  of  the  uprising  against  the  Israeli 
occupation  with  no  tangible  results.  The  resis- 
tance to  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Israeli  soldiers 
has  been  mostly  nonviolent  so  far,  including 
strikes,  economic  boycotts,  self-sufficiency  ef- 
forts, and  refusal  to  pay  Israeli  taxes.  But  in- 
creasingly Palestinians  speak  of  taking  up  arms 
against  the  Israeli  government.  Their  leaders 
don’t  know  how  long  they  can  restrain  the  people 
if  no  movement  toward  a solution  takes  place. 
It  is  “a  whole  maimed  generation,”  Bergen  said. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  helped  in  the 
cleanup  effort  after  the  flash  floods  that 
claimed  at  least  24  lives  in  eastern  Ohio  and  the 
Wheeling,  W.Va.,  area.  In  Shadyside,  Ohio, 
floods  “sent  a wall  of  water  15  to  20  feet  high 
rampaging  down  the  Wegee  River  valley,  sweep- 
ing homes,  vehicles,  and  people  toward  or  into 
the  Ohio  River,”  said  MDS  coordinator  Lowell 
Detweiler.  MDS  in  eastern  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania  began  cleaning  up  the  damage 
immediately,  and  MDS  is  investigating  possible 
long-term  rebuilding  projects  in  the  area. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  shipped 
clothing,  soap,  and  other  aid  to  Laos  re- 


Violence against  children.  The 

Community  of  Small  Prophets  in  Re- 
cife, Brazil,  has  denounced  violence 
against  the  estimated  7 to  12  million 
of  the  nation’s  children  who  live  in 
the  streets.  The  community  attempts 
to  address  the  needs  of  some  of 
Recife’s  16,000  street  children  by  pro- 
viding a safe,  loving  home,  and  edu- 
cating the  community  about  their 
responsibility  for  the  children,  re- 
ports Mark  Miller  (pictured),  a Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  worker 
from  Circle  Pines,  Minn.,  who  serves 
part  time  with  the  community.  “Vio- 
lence is  a daily  reality  for  these  chil- 
dren,” says  Miller.  “Children  are 
murdered  daily.  Many  are  victims  of 
‘death  squads’  in  a vengeful  society.” 
Motivation  for  the  attacks  is  uncer- 
tain, but  some  speculate  that  the  chil- 
dren are  seen  as  a menace  to  society 
and  as  useless  vagabonds  who  some- 
times steal. 


cently.  The  shipment,  to  the  capital  city  of 
Vientiane,  included  3,000  blankets,  30  bales  of 
clothing,  100  cartons  of  canned  beef,  20  bags  of 
beans,  and  17  drums  of  milk  powder,  besides 
items  like  sewing  kits,  school  kits,  and  soap.  Lois 
and  David  Foehringer,  MCC  directors  in  Laos, 
will  monitor  distribution  of  the  aid  through  the 
Vientiane  Social  Welfare  Department. 

A major  gift  from  a Nebraska  couple  will 
fund  a new  computer  center  at  Hesston 
College.  Lawrence  and  Della  Beckler  of  Sew- 
ard, Neb.,  recently  contributed  property  and 
cash  with  an  estimated  value  of  $260,000.  The 
gift  will  be  used  for  a state-of-the-art  computer 
center  that  will  be  part  of  the  new  academic 
building  under  construction  on  the  Hesston 
campus.  The  computer  center  will  house  30  IBM 
personal  computers  which  will  be  networked 
with  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  lectures  halls, 
and  dormitories. 

“Together  We  Are  Whole”  is  the  theme  for 
Mutual  Aid  Sunday  to  be  observed  Sept.  16. 


Now  in  its  ninth  year,  Mutual  Aid  Sunday  is 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  “This  is  a 
good  opportunity  to  reflect  on  how  we  experi- 
ence mutual  support  in  congregational  life,”  said 
MMA’s  Vyron  Schmidt.  “In  an  age  of  individu- 
alism, this  is  a message  that  we  need  to  keep 
alive  in  the  church.”  A free  resource  guide  with 
ideas  and  themes  for  the  day  may  be  obtained 
from  Denise  Hoffer  at  MMA,  Box  483,  Goshen, 
IN  46526;  phone  toll-free  800-348-7468. 

A Messiah  College  student  placed  first  in 
this  year’s  Henry  Smith  Peace  Oratorical 
Contest.  Keith  Wilcox  received  first  place  for 
his  piece,  “The  Banning  of  All  Semi-Automatic 
Assault  Weapons.”  Kathleen  Miller  of  Hesston 
College  placed  second  with  her  piece  titled 
“Personalizing  Peacemaking  in  Your  Church.” 
Third  place  went  to  Becky  McKay,  a student  at 
Bethel  College,  whose  piece  addressed  “The 
Violence  of  Homelessness  on  Children.”  The 
contest,  named  for  the  late  Mennonite  historian 
and  college  professor,  began  in  1974  to  encour- 
age thought  on  peace  issues. 

A World  Missions  Institute  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  recently,  for  persons  con- 
sidering overseas  mission  assignments.  Spon- 
sored by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
23  of  the  27  persons  enrolled  relate  to  that  board. 
The  theme  was  “The  Gospel  in  a Pluralistic 
World.”  Students  had  opportunities  to  converse 
with  Muslims,  Mormons,  Buddhists,  Bahai, 
Jews,  and  Hare  Krishna  members.  “We  became 
aware  that  sharing  the  gospel  is  not  primarily  an 
intellectual  or  methodology  question,  but  that 
fruitful  witness  springs  from  a person  who  is 
genuinely  converted,”  said  David  Shenk,  over- 
seas ministries  director  for  Eastern  Board. 

Pastors’  needs  were  discussed  at  the  Clergy 
Care  Conference  held  at  Cross  Wind  Confer- 
ence Center  in  Hesston,  Kan.  The  two-day  event 
helped  church  executives  from  more  than  15 
denominations,  including  Mennonite,  identify 
needs  within  their  personal  lives  and  their  min- 
istries. These  areas  of  need  included:  problems 
associated  with  the  multiple  roles  expected  of  a 
pastor;  confusion  about  the  role  of  the  clergy  in 
the  changing  church  and  society;  financial  con- 
cerns, especially  after  incurring  debts  in  semi- 
nary; and  feelings  of  inadequacy,  loneliness,  and 
isolation  which  may  afflict  church  leaders.  The 
conference  was  sponsored  by  Prairie  View,  a 
Mennonite  mental  health  center. 

The  stories  of  Christian  martyrs  in  Kenya 
will  be  written  by  a former  missionary  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Chris- 
tians in  Kenya  asked  Dorothy  Smoker  to  write 
about  the  hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  of  peo- 
ple who  died  because  they  refused  to  take  up 
arms  during  the  civil  war  for  Kenyan  indepen- 
dence. “Their  blood  became  the  seed  of  the 
church  and  the  interracial  harmony  which  laid 
the  foundations  for  Kenyan  independence,”  said 
Eastern  Board  overseas  director  David  Shenk. 
Smoker  will  travel  to  Kenya  in  September  to  do 
research.  A special  fund  will  cover  the  cost  of 
writing  the  book. 

The  1990  budget  goal  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  is  10  percent  higher  than 
last  year.  To  meet  it,  President  Paul  Landis 
has  urged  churches  to  strengthen  mission  giving. 
Contributions  for  missions  have  increased  by 
almost  6 percent,  but  to  meet  the  shortfall, 
Landis  is  calling  each  Lancaster  Conference 
member  to  give  $10  per  week  for  missions  during 
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the  second  half  of  the  year.  “We  find  it  hard  to 
freeze  the  program  at  a time  when  God  has 
called  many  qualified  people  for  service,”  he 
said.  In  July  and  August,  31  newly  appointed 
workers  began  Eastern  Board  assignments. 

The  first  Texas  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee relief  sale  is  planned  for  Nov.  10  in 
Houston.  Seven  Mennonite  congregations  will 
take  part  in  the  sale,  which  will  be  held  at  Houston 
Mennonite  Church.  Planned  activities  include  a 
quilt  and  craft  auction,  craft  booths,  food  booths, 
sale  of  baked  goods,  storytelling  for  children,  and 
musical  presentations.  Because  all  of  the  Texas 
churches  are  small,  a major  effort  is  going  into 
promotion  and  advertising  for  the  sale,  including 
billboards,  appearances  on  local  radio  and  televi- 
sion programs,  and  bulk  mailing  of  brochures. 

A young  Mennonite  congregation  in  subur- 
ban Boston  plans  to  move  ahead  with  its 
building  project  after  enduring  two  years  of 
court  proceedings  to  get  a building  permit.  The 
Needham  community  had  blocked  Good  Shep- 
herd Christian  Fellowship  from  building  a 
church,  using  the  pretext  that  plans  did  not 
include  enough  parking  spaces.  The  church  and 
office  building  will  be  constructed  jointly  by  the 
Mennonite  congregation  and  a Messianic  Jewish 
group.  The  Messianic  congregation  will  use  the 
building  for  worship  on  Saturdays,  and  Good 
Shepherd  will  worship  on  Sundays.  Art  McPhee 
is  the  pastor  of  the  Mennonite  congregation. 

Two  new  churches  opened  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Maine  in  July.  In  Philadelphia,  50  people 
were  present  at  Christian  Fellowship  Mennonite 
Church,  led  by  Parker  and  Anna  Mavi,  church 
planters  from  South  Africa.  The  Mavis  started 
the  fellowship  by  inviting  people  to  a home  Bible 
study.  The  first  public  service  for  a new  congre- 
gation in  Rockland,  Maine,  was  held  on  the  same 
day.  Paul  and  Susan  Miller  have  been  preparing 


for  this  church-planting  effort  since  1983  when 
they  moved  to  Portland,  Maine,  as  Voluntary 
Service  workers. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker 
deported  from  Vietnam  said  she  would  like 
to  return  there  to  teach  again  someday.  Miriam 
Hershberger  said  her  June  5 deportation 
(“Church  News,”  June  26)  helped  her  under- 
stand in  a different  way  “the  vulnerability 
Vietnamese  live  with  each  day.”  She  described 
her  year  in  Vietnam  as  “one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  fulfilling”  years  of  her  life.  Returning  to 
Vietnam  is  not  an  option  for  her  at  the  present, 
however.  Hershberger  taught  at  Hanoi  Foreign 
Language  College;  she  was  accused  of  trying  to 
teach  students  to  oppose  Vietnam  through  use 
of  foreign-language  newspapers. 

“We’re  still  reeling  from  the  shock,”  wrote 
Dawn  Ruth  Nelson,  of  finding  full-time  employ- 
ment for  her  husband,  Paul,  in  Dublin,  Ireland. 
The  Nelsons  had  hoped  for  some  years  to 
become  self-supporting  workers  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. They  set  a deadline  to  find  work  or  go 
back  to  North  America;  two  days  before  that 
date,  Paul  found  a permanent  full-time  com- 
puter programming  position  near  their  home. 
The  Nelsons  have  served  in  Ireland  with 
MBM/MCC  since  1979. 

Certificates  were  awarded  to  persons  com- 
pleting a nine-month  adult  literacy  and 
math  course  in  Nepal.  Dean  and  Berneda 
Wyse,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  in 
that  country,  said  ten  adult  literacy  classes  were 
conducted  in  Surkhet  District.  Most  of  the 
participants  are  women  and  girls;  sometimes 
they  are  derided  for  attending  school.  “Some 
people  say,  ‘Why  learn  to  read?  It’s  not  neces- 
sary,’ ” Dean  Wyse  said.  “Adult  literacy  in  Nepal 
will  be  needed  for  several  more  generations.” 


Sixteen  from  the  Mennonite  Church  begin  MCC  service.  Sixteen  people  from 
the  Mennonite  Church  were  among  33  new  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
workers  who  participated  in  orientation  June  19-29  in  Akron,  Pa.  They  are: 
Front  row  (left  to  right) — Kaeti  Penner  of  Abbotsford,  B.C.,  Selfhelp  Crafts 
worker  in  Akron;  Roxie  Yoder  of  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  secretary  in  China;  Eliza- 
beth Holdeman  and  Dan  Wessner  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  English  teachers  in  Viet- 
nam; Joanne  Short  Ocasio  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  school  nurse  in  Israeli-occupied 
West  Bank;  Alta  Brubaker  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  child  psychiatrist  in  Mozambique. 
Back  row — Carolyn  Swope  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Selfhelp  Crafts  worker  in 
Akron;  Wade  Handrich  of  Mio,  Mich.,  administrative  assistant  in  Burkino  Faso; 
Stanley  Yoder  of  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  technical  consultant  in  China;  Janet 
Shellenberger  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  education  consultant  in  Laos;  Ann  and  Craig 
Schloneger  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  high  school  teacher  and  community  develop- 
ment worker  in  Swaziland;  Angel  Short  Ocasio  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  English 
teacher  in  West  Bank;  Beth  and  Steve  Brunk  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  elementary 
school  teachers  in  Egypt;  Wayne  Teel  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  agroforester  in  Mozam- 
bique. 


Workers  at  the  Bolivian  training  center 
near  Santa  Cruz  are  searching  to  discover 
the  center’s  proper  mission  in  that  region. 
More  than  the  experimental  farm  it  was  origi- 
nally planned  to  be,  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee-operated  center  also  hosts  religious 
retreats  and  short  courses,  contains  a library 
program,  and  medicinal  plant  gardens.  Due  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  nearby  city,  the  center 
is  now  beginning  to  serve  both  rural  and  urban 
needs.  Said  MCC  worker  Carolyn  Albrecht, 
“Our  challenge  is  to  have  the  Centro  de 
Capacitacion  (Center  for  Enablement  and  Em- 
powerment) really  live  up  to  its  name.” 

Mennonite  leaders  in  Brazil  have  asked 
churches  to  support  a proposed  law  imple- 
menting alternative  service  in  that  country. 
The  right  to  alternative  service  is  included  in 
Brazil’s  new  democratic  constitution.  The  pro- 
posed plan  calls  for  conscientious  objectors  to 
perform  social  service  under  conditions  that  are 
congruent  to  military  service:  same  pay,  same 
length  of  time,  and  under  certain  conditions  of 
discipline.  Up  to  now  Brazil  has  offered  no 
exemption  from  military  service  for  Mennonites 
or  other  conscientious  objectors. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Daryl  Driver  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  Hydro,  Okla., 
on  July  1.  He  has  been  the  pastor  since  last  year, 
after  studying  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
and  Seminary. 

• Warren  Miller  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Crystal  Springs  (Kan.)  Mennonite  Church  on 
June  10.  He  has  been  the  pastor  for  a year. 

• Brenda  Glanzer  became  minister  of  educa- 
tion at  Hesston  (Kan.)  Mennonite  Church  on 
Aug.  13. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Assistant  director  of  information  services, 
Goshen  College.  The  person  is  responsible  for 
materials  primarily  for  the  Admissions  Office 
and  Student  Development  Division.  Qualifica- 
tions include  a bachelor’s  degree  in  communica- 
tion, English,  or  other  relevant  discipline  as  well 
as  skills  in  reporting,  writing,  and  editing.  Send 
resume  by  Aug.  31  to  John  Yoder  at  GC,  Goshen, 
IN  46526. 

• Maintenance  worker,  Tel-Hai  Camp,  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.,  starting  in  October.  This  is  a salaried 
position;  housing  is  provided.  Contact  Mike 
Willoughby  at  Tel-Hai,  R.  2,  Honey  Brook,  PA 
19344;  phone  215-273-3969. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Springdale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Gene  and 
Verlon  Phelps,  Donna  Kasten,  David  Childress, 
and  Mark  Royer. 

Shore,  Shipeshewana,  Ind.:  Debbie  Miller, 
Sheila  Miller,  Andrea  Roush,  and  Jennifer  Var- 
daman. 

Science  Ridge,  Sterling,  111.:  Becky  Jones, 
Bruce  Jones,  and  Kathryn  Scholl. 

Rockhill,  Telford,  Pa.:  Tammy  Knarr. 

Kaufman,  Hollsopple,  Pa.:  Shelley  Moskey 
and  Shirley  Stevens. 

Jubilee,  Meridian,  Miss.:  Eileen  Horner. 

Orrville,  Ohio:  John  Mast. 

First  Mennonite,  Richmond,  Va.:  Wayne 
Estrada,  Jay  Hulsey,  Clark  Reese,  and  John 
Strong. 

Maple  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wise.:  Diane 
Deacon. 

Springs,  Pa.:  Jodie  Hershberger  and  Paul 
and  Ruth  Masula. 
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Southside,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Ted  Dyck,  Heidi 
Dyck  Hilty,  Joe  Longenecker,  Lesley  Rutt,  and 
Tyler  Sawatzky. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bontrager,  Rod  and  Jodi  (Soust),  LaGrange, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Christina  Marie,  July  16. 

Hoover,  Robert  and  Esther  (Heise),  Urbana, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Rachel  Marie, 
July  15. 

Horner,  Steve  and  Judy  (Hindahl),  Morton, 

111.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Samuel  Aaron,  July 

27. 

Hunsberger,  Jesse  and  Paige  (Chancey), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  July 

28. 

Kauffman,  Samuel  and  Wendy  (Kauffman), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  (laughter,  Jena 
Richelle,  May  25. 

Krabill,  Gary  and  Eileen  (Kennel),  Wooster, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Joshua  Lynn,  July  15. 

McManus,  Doug  and  Linda  (Landes),  Penns- 
burg,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Natasha 
Rae. 

Miller,  Joel  and  Janice  (Yoder),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  third  child,  Jared  Donahew,  June  20. 

Mishler,  Kent  and  Carla  (Hochstetler),  Howe, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Mark  Allen,  May  7. 

Murray,  Randy  and  Amy  (Yoder),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Saralyn  Rose,  July  31. 

Peachey,  Greg  and  Beth  (Notestine),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Kenneth,  May  25. 

Staker,  Rick  and  Conni  (Phelps),  Groveland, 

111.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Maggie  Janea, 
June  6. 

Stoltzfus,  Winfred  and  Willie  (Schwartzen- 
truber),  Raton,  N.M.,  third  child,  Carla  Renee, 
born  May  18,  1990;  received  for  adoption  June 
7. 

Tackett,  Doug  and  Cheryl  (Egli),  Hopedale, 

111.,  third  son,  Brandon  Lee,  July  23. 

Woods,  James  and  Lois  (Richards),  Boling- 
brook, 111.,  third  daughter,  Rachael  Ilona,  July 

23. 

Zimmerly,  Ronald  and  Flora  (McKnight), 
Goias,  Brazil,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Gregory 
Ben,  July  21. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald " if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Erb-Scheil.  Bill  Erb,  Shickley,  Neb.,  Salem 
cong.,  and  Brenda  Scheil,  Harvard,  Neb.,  by  Ivan 
Troyer,  uncle  of  the  groom,  June  16. 

Hartman-Trueblood.  Nathan  P.  Hartman, 
Carlsbad,  N.M.,  Carlsbad  cong.,  and  Charlene 
Trueblood,  July  26. 

Hughes-Ressler.  A.  J.  Hughes,  Carlsbad, 
N.M.,  Carlsbad  cong.,  and  Amy  Ressler,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Martins  cong.,  by  Vincent  Frey  and  Jeff 
Ressler,  July  28. 

Ledyard-Franklin.  Roland  Ledyard,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  Kingview  cong.,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and 
Anne  Franklin,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Presbyterian 
Church,  by  Sally  Brown,  June  30. 

Miller-Wyse.  Mark  Miller,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Sugar  Creek  cong.,  Wayland,  Iowa,  and  Wendy 
Wyse,  Yoder  cong..  Haven,  Kan.,  by  Ed  Miller, 
July  7. 

Slabach-Dillon.  Doug  Slabach,  Middlebury, 


Ind.,  Bonneyville  cong.,  and  Dawn  Dillon,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  Warwick  River  cong.,  by  John 
Drescher,  Aug.  4. 

Tinsman-Sauder.  Garrett  D.  Tinsman,  Mis- 
sion Hills,  Kan.,  Episcopal  Church,  and  Diane 
R.  Sauder,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by  Ellis 
Croyle  and  David  David,  June  23. 

Waite-Bontrager.  Philip  E.  Waite,  Newburg, 
Ore.,  Friends  Church,  and  Elizabeth  Rose 
Bontrager,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Whitestone  cong.,  by 
Marion  Bontrager,  father  of  the  bride,  June  16. 

Yoder-Wert.  Curt  Yoder  and  Carolyn  Wert, 
both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Zion  cong.,  by  Beryl 
Jantzi,  July  28. 


Obituaries 


Brubaker,  Lena  Elizabeth  Graybill, 

daughter  of  William  and  Jennie  (Wingard) 
Graybill,  was  born  in  Richfield,  Pa.,  Nov.  12, 
1910;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Lewistown,  Pa., 
July  30,  1990;  aged  79.  On  Aug.  11, 1936,  she  was 
married  to  J.  Norman  Brubaker,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Lois  Zimmerman 
and  Ethel  Reed),  one  son  (Lloyd),  and  7 grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Floyd).  She  was  a member  of  Lost  Creek  Men- 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Aug.  2,  in  charge  of  Roy  Brubaker,  Raymond 
Lauver,  and  David  Weaver. 

Kennell,  Sadie  E.,  daughter  of  Peter  W.  and 
Katie  (Ulrich)  Kennell,  was  born  in  Roanoke,  111., 
June  24,  1904;  died  at  Eureka,  111.,  July  20,  1990; 
aged  86.  She  was  a member  of  Metamora  Men- 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  July  23,  in  charge  of  Roger  Hochstetler; 
interment  in  Roanoke  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

King,  Harley  G.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Katie 
(Roggey)  King,  was  born  in  Chenoa,  111.,  Aug.  19, 
1925;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  St.  Francis 
Hospital,  Peoria,  111.,  July  18,  1990;  aged  64.  On 
Dec.  5,  1945,  he  was  married  to  Betty  J.  Keller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Harley 
G.,  Jr.,  and  Mark  T.),  4 daughters  (Bonnie 
Villarreal,  Linda  A.  King,  Anita  R.  King,  and  Joy 
Willoughby),  7 grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Lloyd, 
Harold,  Oliver,  and  Joe,  Jr.),  and  2 sisters 
(Blanche  Stutzman  and  Elaine  Schirer).  He  was 
a member  of  Metamora  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  22,  in 
charge  of  Roger  Hochstetler;  interment  in 
Roanoke  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

King,  Margaret  Luella,  daughter  of  Elba 
and  Elsie  (Yoder)  King,  was  born  in  Logan  Co., 
Ohio,  Nov.  10,  1908;  died  at  Green  Hills  Center, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  July  28,  1990;  aged  81. 
Surviving  are  one  brother  (Herbert  L.)  and  one 
sister  (Mabel).  She  was  a member  of  South 
Union  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  July  31,  in  charge  of  Randy 
Reminder;  interment  in  South  Union  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Ellen  B.  Stutzman,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph and  Barbara  (Troyer)  Stutzman,  was  born 
in  Julesburg,  Colo.,  Aug.  21,  1897;  died  at 
Cuyahoga  Falls  (Ohio)  General  Hospital,  May 
10,  1990;  aged  92.  On  Mar.  31,  1918,  she  was 
married  to  Elden  Miller,  who  died  Aug.  6,  1965. 
Surviving  are  4 sons  (LeMar,  Raymond,  William, 
and  Howard),  one  daughter  (Luella  Yoder),  29 
grandchildren,  and  53  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  twin  daughters,  7 
brothers,  and  2 sisters.  She  was  a member  of 
Aurora  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  14,  in  charge  of  Jim 
Swartz,  Arland  Miller,  and  Tom  Yoder;  inter- 
ment in  Aurora  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Ida  Belle  King,  daughter  of  John  R. 
and  Nannie  (Zook)  King,  was  born  at  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  Sep.  17,  1910;  died  at  Heartland 
of  Bellefontaine,  July  26,  1990;  aged  79.  On  June 
7,  1936,  she  was  married  to  Herman  H.  Roth, 


who  died  Aug.  12,  1988.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Dale  F.)  and  one  brother  (Harley  King).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  (Earl  King). 
She  was  a member  of  South  Union  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Kauffman 
Funeral  Home  on  July  29,  in  charge  of  Randy 
Reminder;  interment  in  Highland  Memorial 
Cemetery. 

Smith,  Pearl,  daughter  of  J.  D.  and  Anna 
(Belsley)  Smith,  was  born  at  Metamora,  111.,  Nov. 
28,  1890;  died  at  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Peoria, 

111.,  July  29,  1990;  aged  99.  Surviving  are  one 
brother  (Arthur)  and  2 sisters  (Ada  Miller  and 
Verna  Bishop).  She  was  a member  of  Metamora 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Maple  Lawn  Nursing  Home  Assembly  Room 
on  Aug.  1,  in  charge  of  Robert  Harnish,  Paul 
Sieber,  and  Steve  Dick;  interment  in  Hickory 
Point  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Esther  E.  Eicher,  daughter  of 
Leander  and  Lizzie  (Yeackley)  Eicher,  was  bom 
in  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb.,  Mar.  6,  1906;  died  in 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  July  13, 1990;  aged  84.  On  Feb. 
2,  1928,  she  was  married  to  Earl  W.  Stutzman, 
who  died  on  Jan.  16,  1988.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Joyce  Buschert,  Verba  Wilson,  and 
Pauline  Hochstetler),  2 sons  (Lawrence  and 
Cloy),  11  grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren, 
and  3 sisters  (Stella  Roth,  Jessie  Hobson,  and 
Doris  Roth).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
sisters  (Flony  Roth  and  Mattie  Roth)  and  one 
brother  (Roy  Eicher).  She  was  a member  of  East 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Central  Mennonite  Church  on  July 
16,  in  charge  of  Don  Delagrange  and  Maury 
Brenneman;  interment  in  Yaggy  Cemetery. 

Wenger,  Mary  Ellen  Kulp,  daughter  of 
Henry  B.  and  Mary  K.  (Nice)  Kulp,  was  bom  in 
Elroy,  Pa.,  Sept.  24,  1895;  died  at  Grand  View 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  July  27, 1990;  aged  94. 
On  Oct.  8,  1921,  she  was  married  to  Jacob  C. 
Wenger,  who  died  July  20,  1952.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Doris  A.  Smith),  2 sons  (C.  Robert 
and  Floyd  K.),  8 grandchildren,  11  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Sallie  Cressman).  A son 
(Ray  W.)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  Souderton  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  1,  in  charge 
of  Gerald  A.  Clemmner,  Robert  N.  Johnson, 
Russell  B.  Musselman,  and  Steve  Nyce;  inter- 
ment in  Souderton  Church  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Sept. 
11 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept. 
14-15 

New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  15 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  college/seminary  presidents 
meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  17-18 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  20 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Sept.  21-22 

Mennonite  Writers’  Conference,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Sept.  21-23 
Vision  ’95  North  American  Church  Planting/Evangelism  Com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  24-25 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  27-29 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  30-Oct. 
2 

Young  Adult  Consultation,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  2-4 
Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled,  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 

Evolution  makes  comeback 
in  science  textbooks 

Science  textbooks  for  public  schools  are 
in  the  news  again.  “Evolution  is  back  in 
biology  books  in  an  unabashed  and  uncom- 
promising way,”  says  Michael  Hudson  of 
People  for  the  American  Way.  He  said  nine 
textbooks  being  considered  for  use  in 
Texas’  public  schools  are  “vastly  im- 
proved,” in  the  opinion  of  his  liberal  group, 
over  books  adopted  in  1985.  Those  books 
reflected  the  influence  of  conservative  re- 
ligious forces  in  toning  down  how  evolution 
was  presented  and  in  the  inclusion  of 
creationism  as  a theory  of  origins.  Text- 
book watchdog  Mel  Gabler  will  ask  the 
state  school  board  to  delay  selection  for 
one  year  to  give  publishers  time  to  revise 
the  texts  to  include  creationism.  California, 
which  begins  its  selection  of  science  text- 
books next  year,  and  Texas,  the  largest 
buyer  of  such  texts,  account  for  20  percent 
of  the  total  textbook  market  in  the  U.S. 


Nicaragua’s  cardinal  gets  a new 
political  role  and  a new  cathedral 

Roman  Catholic  Cardinal  Miguel  Ob- 
ando  y Bravo  of  Nicaragua,  who  for  10 
years  worked  relentlessly  in  opposition  to 
the  Sandinista  government,  is  enjoying  a 
new  insider’s  status  in  his  country’s  corri- 
dors of  power.  As  one  of  the  staunch 
backers  of  the  new  president,  Violeta  Bar- 
rios de  Chamorro,  the  cardinal  has  been 
given  places  of  privilege  at  state  ceremo- 
nies, he  has  been  photographed  countless 
times  at  official  functions,  and  he  report- 
edly had  considerable  say  in  the  choices 
for  Chamorro’s  cabinet. 

But  the  most  enduring  symbol  of 
Obando’s  revived  status  in  Nicaragua  will 
be  the  new  $3  million  cathedral,  to  be  built 
on  prime  property  at  the  southern  edge  of 
the  capital  city  of  Managua  with  the  help 
of  the  Chamorro  government,  the  newly 
elected  mayor  of  the  city,  and  a U.S. 
tycoon.  Construction  began  in  July,  and 
the  building  should  be  completed  in  two 
years.  It  will  replace  the  19th  century 
structure  left  in  ruins  by  the  1972  earth- 
quake that  leveled  downtown  Managua. 


Judge  issues  injunction  against 
Wildmon  pamphlet 

A federal  judge  has  issued  a temporary 
injunction  against  the  distribution  of  a 
pamphlet  by  Methodist  pastor  Donald 
Wildmon  and  his  American  Family  Asso- 
ciation in  response  to  a complaint  that  it 
allegedly  took  an  artist’s  work  out  of  con- 
text. The  order  was  issued  in  New  York  by 
U.S.  District  Judge  William  Connor  in  a 


libel  case  that  was  filed  by  David 
Wojnarowicz,  an  artist  and  AIDS  activist. 
The  suit  charged  that  Wildmon’s  pam- 
phlet, which  was  sent  to  church  leaders, 
religious  media  outlets,  and  members  of 
Congress,  distorted  the  artist’s  work  by 
excerpting  and  reproducing  14  homosexual 
and  religious  images  from  seven  larger 
photo-collages.  The  pamphlet  was  distrib- 
uted as  part  of  Wildmon’s  campaign 
against  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  which  had  helped  to  provide  funding 
for  a retrospective  of  Wojnarowicz’s  works. 


Reformed  Church  in  America  launches 
drive  to  start  98  new  churches 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America  has 
launched  a program  that  calls  for  creation 
of  98  new  congregations  by  1998.  The 
program,  called  “98  by  98,”  was  adopted 
at  the  340,000-member  denomination’s  1990 
General  Synod,  which  met  recently  at  North- 
western College  in  Orange  City,  Iowa.  The 
plan  calls  on  the  denomination’s  seven  re- 
gional synods  to  continue  to  take  primary 
responsibility  for  establishing  churches 
within  their  boundaries,  while  the  national 
church  initiates  a campaign  to  raise  $5  mil- 
lion for  a church  building  fund. 


Seventh-Day  Adventists  vote  against 
ordination  of  women 

The  ordination  of  women  was  turned 
down  by  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  world 
conference  in  Indianapolis  recently  by  a 
vote  of  1,173  to  377.  A large  number  of  the 
votes  in  favor  of  ordaining  women  came 
from  North  American  delegates  attending 
the  quinquennial  meeting.  Some  wore  pink 
buttons  bearing  the  word  “Equality.”  Most 
Seventh-Day  Adventists  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  are  opposed  to  women  ministers, 
some  vehemently  so.  The  church’s  division 
presidents,  who  have  done  a comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  matter,  reported  that 
women’s  ordination  is  so  unpopular — par- 
ticularly in  Africa  and  South  America — 
that  allowing  it  could  cause  a schism  in  the 
church. 


TV  sex,  violence,  and  profanity 
increased,  says  watchdog  group 

Sex,  violence,  and  profanity  on  network 
television  increased  30  percent  this  past 
spring,  Concerned  Leaders  for  Responsi- 
ble Television  announced.  “The  decrease 
which  we  saw  last  fall  led  us  to  believe  that 
the  networks  and  advertisers  were  begin- 
ning to  focus  on  more  family-oriented  ma- 
terial,” said  Billy  Melvin,  chairman  of  the 
watchdog  group  and  executive  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals. 
“However,  it  is  apparent  they  were  not.” 


Melvin  said  his  group,  which  has  a com- 
bined constituency  of  60  million  people, 
will  soon  announce  a one-year  boycott  of 
one  or  more  of  the  leading  sponsors  of  the 
offending  programs. 

Leaders  in  China’s  underground 
Catholic  church  sent  to  labor  camp 

A Catholic  bishop  and  priest  jailed  in 
China  since  last  November  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  three  years  in  a labor  camp.  The 
pair  are  part  of  the  clandestine  Catholic 
movement  loyal  to  the  Vatican  and  are  not 
affiliated  with  the  officially  sanctioned  Pa- 
triotic Association  of  Chinese  Catholics. 
The  70  bishops  who  belong  to  the  official 
group  were  ordained  without  Vatican  ap- 
proval after  the  1958  rupture  between  the 
Vatican  and  China.  There  are  an  estimated 
60  bishops  in  the  underground  movement. 
Nine  of  them  and  some  30  priests  and  lay 
leaders  were  arrested  in  November  while 
attending  a conference  of  the  banned 
church. 


Antiabortion  protesters  use 
‘choice  of  evils’  defense 

Seventeen  antiabortion  protesters  were 
acquitted  of  criminal  trespass  charges  by 
a six-woman  jury  in  Omaha  recently,  after 
they  were  allowed  to  employ  a rarely  al- 
lowed “choice  of  evils”  defense.  Defense 
lawyers  argued  that  their  defendants’ 
wrongful  action  in  blocking  the  entrance  to 
the  Women’s  Medical  Center  in  Omaha 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  greater  evil 
of  abortion.  The  innocent  verdict  was 
greeted  with  whoops  of  joy.  “We’re  not  a 
bunch  of  radical  crazies.  We’re  law-abiding 
citizens,”  said  one  defendant,  Pastor  Ger- 
ald Rugh  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Omaha.  “The  trial  all 
along  was  abortion,  not  trespassing.” 

U.S.  evangelist  preaches  at  military 
academies  during  Soviet  visit 

American  Episcopal  evangelist  John 
Guest  preached  to  30,000  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  during  an  11-day  mission 
sponsored  by  the  Dynamo  Soccer  Team  of 
Kiev  and  Moscow.  Over  80,000  Bibles, 
Bible  lessons,  and  Scripture  portions  were 
distributed,  while  an  estimated  130  million 
Soviets  also  heard  a five-minute  excerpt  of 
one  of  Guest’s  messages  on  prime-time 
Soviet  television.  During  a meeting  at 
Kiev’s  army  and  naval  academies,  over 
two-thirds  of  the  cadets  and  officers  who 
listened  to  Guest  stood  to  acknowledge 
their  desire  to  become  Christians.  “I  never 
dreamed  in  my  wildest  imagination  I would 
be  greeting  and  welcoming  a preacher  to 
speak  at  the  academy,”  a military  officer 
said. 
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the  future 


Reading 

.R/OBERT  burns  once  put  into  verse  the  wish 
that  we  might  have  insights  about  ourselves  that 
others  do.  Whether  we  really  want  this  may  be  a 
question,  but  it  is  an  interesting  issue.  A similar 
fascination  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  future. 

If  we  knew  what  to  expect  in  the  future  we 
could  adjust  our  lives  accordingly.  Yet  the  future 
is  filled  with  surprises  because  we  either  do  hot 
have  the  will  or  we  lack  the  tools  to  anticipate  it. 
Events  in  Eastern  Europe  in  1989  and  in  the 
Middle  East  in  1990  have  surprised  world  lead- 
ers and  they  are  scrambling  to  adjust.  Where 
might  they  have  found  help  to  enable  them  to 
do  a better  job  of  reading  the  future? 

Some  would  suggest  that  the  future  can  be 
read  from  the  Bible,  particularly  from  the  books 
of  Daniel  and  Revelation.  Lloyd  J.  Averill  has 
challenged  this  scheme  in  his  book  Religious 
Right,  Religious  Wrong  (Pilgrim  Press,  1989).  He 
has  a sixfold  critique  of  the  attempt  to  read  the 
future  from  biblical  prophecy. 

The  nub  of  Averill’s  critique  is  that  these  pre- 
dictions involve  arbitrary  use  of  the  Scriptures. 
Instead  of  being  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  the 
Scriptures  are  manipulated  by  the  interpreters. 
Little  effort  is  given  to  an  attempt  to  understand 
the  contexts  and  sophisticated  imagery  of  these 
ancient  texts.  Instead  a scheme  from  modern 
times  is  imposed  upon  them. 

These  predictions  have  failed  again  and  again. 
“And  we  have  heard  each  of  these  pronounced 
with  the  same  confident  assurance  that,  however 
mistaken  earlier  millenial  expectations  may  have 
been,  this  time  we’ve  got  the  scenario  right!”  (p. 
140) 

A better  source  for  reading  the  future  than  the 
manipulation  of  biblical  prophecy  is  the  study  of 
history:  recent  history  and  ancient  history. 

Those  who  are  surprised  by  the  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait should  have  paid  more  attention  to  history. 
As  described  in  the  August  5 New  York  Times, 
the  modern  country  of  Kuwait  became  indepen- 
dent from  Britain  in  1961.  But  it  had  been 
formed  after  World  War  I when  the  whole  area 
was  taken  from  the  Turks  who  had  dominated  it 
for  400  years. 

At  the  time  of  drawing  the  borders  between 
Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Iraq,  the  area  seemed 
largely  great  heaps  of  sand.  But  in  1961  Iraq  did 


not  agree  to  an  independent  Kuwait,  since  Ku- 
wait and  Iraq  had  both  been  part  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  And  now  there  was  oil! 

So  this  is  another  example  of  how  conflicts 
have  developed  over  arbitrary  lines  drawn  by  co- 
lonialists who  did  not  respect  ancient  borders.  If 
they  had  studied  the  recent  history,  politicians 
might  have  been  better  prepared  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait.  But  I do  not  have  the  impression 
that  politicians  as  a group  are  great  students  of 
history. 

Ancient  history  is  another  source  of  insight 
into  developments  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Bible  is  a good  source  for  this  as  well  as  secular 
ancient  history.  From  the  beginning  of  history, 
what  has  been  described  as  the  “Fertile 
Crescent”  had  one  end  in  Egypt  and  the  other 
in  Babylonia.  In  ancient  times,  power  was  often 
found  at  one  end  of  the  crescent  or  the  other. 
The  people  of  Israel,  living  between  the  horns  of 
the  crescent,  were  in  the  worst  possible  place 
from  the  standpoint  of  peace  and  safety.  The 
promised  land  was  not  only  a place  of  milk  and 
honey,  but  also  of  marching  feet. 

Because  all  of  these  old  empires  have  been  in 
decline  for  centuries,  it  has  been  easy  to  assume 
that  they  would  never  rise  again.  But  oil  has 
changed  things.  Newsweek  in  its  August  13  issue 
likened  Saddam  Hussein  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  And 
why  not?  Babylon  may  be  rising  again.  Rather 
than  a fulfillment  of  Daniel,  the  resurgence  of  Bab- 
ylon is  more  likely  a fulfillment  of  the  Preacher’s 
acerbic  question  in  Ecclesiastes  1:10 — 

Is  there  anything  of  which  it  is  said, 

“See,  this  is  new?” 

It  has  been  already, 
in  the  ages  before  us. 

In  the  end  there  may  be  a question  of  how 
much  energy  we  should  devote  to  trying  to  read 
the  future.  Since  the  prophecy  experts  and  the 
politicians  keep  missing  it,  we  do  well  to  con- 
sider again  Jesus’  wise  words  to  the  curious  dis- 
ciples: “It  is  not  for  you  to  know  times  or 
seasons  which  the  Father  has  fixed  by  his  own 
authority  (Luke  1:7).”  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  re- 
minded of  this  from  time  to  time. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Largest-ever  Mennonite 
®J2  crowd  of  32,000 

fills  Winnipeg  Stadium 


Youth 

Discovery 

Team. 


Little  Tsutsumi 
from  Japan. 


Cover  photo:  a 
member  of  the  Zaire 
Inter-Mennonite 
Choir  acts  out  the 
song  “God’s  Word  Is 
Like  A Broom.” 


Streamer-swirling  children  accompany  a song  written  for  Assembly  1 2. 


Assembly  12  came  to  a celebrative,  al- 
though at  times  ponderous,  climax  Sunday 
morning  in  a three-hour,  multilingual  mar- 
athon service  rich  in  symbolism.  About 
32,000  had  gathered  in  Winnipeg’s  football 
stadium  for  the  event — the  biggest  Men- 
nonite crowd  ever. 

The  service  got  off  to  a rousing  start  with 
a “Mennonite  wave”  (the  crowd  rising  to 
cheer  in  order),  bogged  down  somewhat  in 
a river  of  words  read  in  many  languages, 
but  concluded  on  a high  note  with  a moving 
communion  service. 

For  many  people,  the  service  was  a 
visible  symbol  of  the  church  universal,  the 
people  of  God  from  every  tribe  and  nation 
around  the  world.  Prayers  and  Scriptures 
were  given  in  several  languages — there  was 
no  simultaneous  translation  service  avail- 
able through  headsets  as  there  had  been 
at  earlier  services.  The  multilingual  ap- 


proach, while  meaningful,  produced  a ser- 
vice that  moved  slowly,  even  tediously. 

The  Assembly  “sang  the  songs  of  the 
continents,”  in  song-leader  Holda  Fast’s 
words,  using  the  Assembly  songbook.  Win- 
nipeg entertainer  D.  J.  Warkentin  pre- 
sented a children’s  song  he  had  written  for 
the  Assembly,  accompanied  by  children 
swirling  streamers.  The  Assembly  youth 
choir  encapsulated  much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  morning,  singing,  “You  will  be  my 
witnesses  in  Jerusalem,  Judea,  Samaria, 
and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  Perhaps  the 
most  rousing  music  of  all  came  from  the 
Zaire-North  America  Youth  Discovery 
Team.  During  the  offering,  it  sang  “anima- 
tion songs”  as  is  done  in  Zaire,  leading 
those  assembled  in  clapping  and  rhythmic 
movements. 

Three  sermonettes  were  given  by  repre- 
sentatives chosen  from  the  third  world: 
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Larry  Miller,  with  his  wife,  Eleanor, 
takes  over  as  executive  secretary  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference. 


Lisa  Christano  representing  Asia,  Yohannes 
Germano  representing  Africa,  and  Raul  Gar- 
cia representing  South  America. 

Christano,  “a  simple  housewife”  from 
Indonesia,  called  on  those  present  to  re- 
turn home  and  demonstrate  the  gospel  in 
simple  and  practical  ways:  being  a commu- 
nicative mother,  a good  and  understanding 
wife,  a helpful  friend  to  neighbors,  and  a 
willing  host  to  “those  who  are  lonely.” 

Germano,  from  Ethiopia,  described  how 
the  Mennonite  church  in  his  country  had 
been  driven  underground  in  1982  by  the 


Marxist  government.  The  church  now  in 
the  open  again,  grew  from  2,000  members 
at  the  time  of  the  Marxist  revolution  in 
1974  to  20,000  today. 

Garcia,  the  new  MWC  president,  is  an 
educator  from  Argentina.  He  focused  on 
global  issues,  speaking  in  Spanish  at  the 
request  of  the  worship  leaders. 

Also  evident  were  symbols  of  “today’s 
world”  in  which  the  convention  theme  said 
the  participants  were  to  be  witnessing. 
Planes  and  trains  could  occasionally  be 
heard  in  the  background.  In  the  foreground 
were  the  ever-present  media.  The  event 
was  covered,  often  very  favorably,  by  local 
and  national  television  and  newspapers. 

As  well,  some  time  was  devoted  to  rec- 
ognizing changes  in  the  MWC  leadership. 
After  17  years,  Executive  Secretary  Paul 
Kraybill  said  good-bye  “on  this  last  day  of 
my  service  for  you.”  He  expressed  deep 
gratitude  for  the  friends  he  had  made  from 
around  the  world — “many  of  you  I will 
never  see  again.”  He  also  noted  that  all 
was  not  perfect  in  the  Mennonite  family, 
confessing  his  sorrow  that  “so  many  of  us 
are  estranged,  forgotten,  and  neglected.” 

Formal  thanks  were  expressed  to  Kray- 
bill, to  the  host  Mennonites  of  Manitoba, 
and  to  outgoing  MWC  President  Ross 
Bender,  who  had  been  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tal with  heart  problems  the  night  before. 

The  future  of  MWC  was  handed  over  to 
new  Executive  Secretary  Larry  Miller  and 
new  President  Raul  Garcia.  Miller  stressed 
the  joy  of  working  together  in  the  world- 
wide Mennonite  communion:  “Our  heart  is 
with  the  body  of  Christ  around  the  world, 
which  you  represent.”  Garcia  noted  that 
like  Solomon  he  was  being  given  responsi- 
bility for  “a  great  people  that  cannot  be 
numbered”  and  asked  for  prayers  for  wis- 
dom and  strength. 
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These  young  people  came  early  for  a front-row  position  on  the  artificial  turf. 


Culminating  a three-year  study  process, 
members  of  the  Faith  and  Life  Committee 
read — in  French,  Spanish,  German,  and 
English — a statement  of  “what  we  believe 
as  Mennonites  from  around  the  world.” 
The  statement  offered  worship  to  God, 
confessed  sin,  and  pledged  service  to 
Christ  and  the  world. 

Enthusiasm  for  MWC  was  expressed 
financially.  Near  the  end  of  the  session, 
worship  leader  Jacob  Pauls  announced 
that  an  offering  of  $145,000  had  been 
received  that  morning.  With  three  other 
offerings  taken  at  evening  sessions  earlier 
in  the  week,  this  brought  the  total  to 
$250,000  (only  $115,000  was  anticipated). 
The  offering  was  in  response  to  an  an- 
nouncement that  Assembly  12  was  facing 
“a  significant  financial  shortfall”  due  to 
less-than-expected  full-time  registration. 

The  unity  of  the  worldwide  family  of 
Christ  was  finally  demonstrated  through 


Worship  leader  Jake  Pauls  (left)  says 
goodbye  to  retiring  MWC  executive 
secretary  Paul  Kraybill  and  his  wife, 
Jean.  He  served  1 7 years. 

the  sharing  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  was 
served  efficiently  and  worshipfully  to  the 
32,000,  many  of  whom  had  by  this  time 
filed  down  out  of  the  bleachers,  where  it 
was  shaded,  cold,  and  windy,  to  sit  in  the 
warm  sunshine  on  the  football  field. 

The  open  air  and  blue  sky  dotted  with 
fluffy  white  clouds  reminded  many  partic- 
ipants of  the  goodness  of  creation.  The 
careful  collection  of  the  plastic  communion 
cups  provided  a reminder  of  the  frequently 
mentioned  concern  for  the  environment. 

Assembly  12  closed  officially  with  a 
threefold  “amen”  shouted  by  the  congre- 
gation and  the  singing  of  “Praise  God  from 
Whom.”  Participants  filed  out  of  the  sta- 
dium to  more  of  the  joyous,  celebrative, 
international  music  that  had  characterized 
the  week.  A few  had  enough  energy  left  to 
dance  in  circles  on  the  field,  while  others 
said  good-bye  in  twos  and  threes  to  broth- 
ers and  sisters  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world. — Jim  Coggins 
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LOCAL 


Guests  and 
hosts  find 
each  other. 


Chief 
organizer 
John  Dyck. 


ARRANGEMENTS 


Largest  Mennonite 
community  hosts 
biggest-ever  convention 


All  roads  lead  to  the  downtown  Convention  Centre. 


Airport 
greeter  Vic 
Hiebert. 


Guests  and  hosts  were  still  being 
matched  at  midnight  on  the  day  that  As- 
sembly 12  opened.  At  one  point  a harried 
staffer  at  a computer  terminal  was  mobbed 
by  questions  from  an  anxious  crowd  talking 
in  a variety  of  languages. 

But  that  was  a temporary  crisis  in  an 
otherwise  fine-tuned  hosting  operation  or- 
ganized by  the  sophisticated  urban  Men- 
nonites  of  Winnipeg — and  their  country 
cousins  in  the  surrounding  area. 

Two  Japanese  women  who  arrived  tired 
from  the  airport  as  the  opening  session  got 
underway  had  trouble  contacting  their  host 
family.  By  the  next  morning,  however,  they 
were  all  smiles.  “Everything  is  wonderful!” 
they  said. 

The  hosts — 20,000  Mennonites  in  the 
city  and  40,000  in  the  surrounding  area — 
represent  the  largest  concentration  of 


Mennonites  in  the  world.  Most  of  them  are 
Mennonite  Brethren  and  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonites.  And  most  are  the  de- 
scendants of  German-speaking  immigrants 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Assembly  12,  attracting  over  13,000  par- 
ticipants and  costing  $3  million,  was  the 
biggest  convention  in  the  history  of  Winni- 
peg, a city  of  600,000.  Every  major  meeting 
place  was  used  for  the  occasion,  including 
the  three  largest — downtown  Convention 
Centre,  Winnipeg  Arena  (home  of  the  Jets 
professional  hockey  team),  and  Winnipeg 
Stadium  (where  the  Blue  Bombers  football 
team  plays). 

Over  50  city  busses  were  used  to  shuttle 
7,000  people  from  the  Convention  Centre 
to  the  Arena  each  night  and  then  back  to 
their  hotels  or  host  homes.  Assembly  12 
participants  also  got  free  use  of  city  buses. 
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About  6,000  guests  stayed  in  private 
homes  in  the  city  or  within  an  hour’s  drive. 
The  rest  of  the  convention-goers  stayed  in 
downtown  hotels  or  in  outlying  motels  and 
campgrounds. 

The  more  than  13,000  registrants — less 
than  the  first  estimates  but  more  than  the 
most  recent — included  over  1,700  from 
nearly  70  countries  outside  North  America. 
Canadian  Mennonites  raised  $450,000  to 
help  bring  third-world  Mennonites  to  Win- 
nipeg. 

Among  them  were  10  people  who  drove 
5,300  kilometers  in  a van  from  Guatemala. 
It  took  them  a week,  traveling  12  hours  a 
day.  A pastor  from  the  Philippines  had  to 


Transporation  volunteer  Doris  Friesen. 


walk  100  kilometers  out  of  an  area  devas- 
tated by  an  earthquake  that  hit  his  country 
a week  before  the  start  of  Assembly  12. 

Local  Mennonites  swelled  the  conven- 
tion attendance  to  17,000  on  the  opening 
night,  filling  up  Winnipeg  Arena.  They  also 
flocked  to  Winnipeg  Stadium  for  the  clos- 
ing service  on  Sunday  morning,  setting  a 
record  for  the  largest  gathering  of  Menno- 
nites in  history — nearly  30„000. 

One  of  the  organizers’  worries  was  that 
local  Mennonites  would  balk  at  paying  $10 
to  attend  a mass  session.  “Mennonites 
aren’t  used  to  paying  for  church  services,” 
said  registration  coordinator  Jake  Rempel. 
“But  this  is  only  fair  to  all  the  others  who 
paid  registration  fees  to  come  to  Assembly 
12.” 

The  organizers  also  worried  that  the 

1.000  local  volunteers  who  helped  with 
ushering,  registration,  and  numerous  other 
tasks  would  grumble  at  having  to  pay 
registration  fees.  Some  did,  but  most 
seemed  happy  that  their  fees  helped  make 
it  possible  for  third-world  Mennonites  to 
attend.  (There  was  some  complaining 
among  the  workshop  leaders  and  others 
who  had  to  come  from  a distance,  all  at 
their  own  expense.) 

As  for  the  registration  process,  few  peo- 
ple had  to  wait  in  line.  The  registrants  were 
taken  care  of  quickly  and  handed  jute 
canvas  bags  filled  with  a program  booklet, 
songbook,  maps,  and  other  items.  The 
organizers  even  got  compliments  from  the 
ever-efficient  Japanese  and  Germans. 

Assembly  12  meals  were  provided  at  the 
Convention  Centre  and  at  two  hotels. 
Some  3,000  were  served  each  noon  and 

4.000  in  the  evening.  All  other  convention- 
goers  fended  for  themselves  in  crowded 
local  restaurants. 

A service  provided  to  non-English 
speakers  was  simultaneous  translation  in 
five  languages — Spanish,  German,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Japanese — at  the  mass  ses- 
sions. About  750  people  carried  around  the 
little  receivers  (valued  at  $250  each)  that 
were  needed  for  the  translation. 

The  nerve  center  for  the  organizers  was 
a makeshift  office  in  the  Convention  Cen- 
tre that  was  staffed  by  people  from  the 
Mennonite  World  Conference  offices  in 
suburban  Chicago  and  in  Winnipeg. 

John  Dyck,  director  of  the  Winnipeg 
office  since  it  opened  three  years  ago,  was 
the  chief  local  organizer.  With  a 25-page 
operational  manual  and  a cellular  phone  at 
his  fingertips,  the  former  Manitoba  govern- 
ment official  roamed  around  the  Conven- 
tion Centre,  trying  to  “spot  things  not 
working  well.” 

After  months — and  years — of  planning, 
Dyck  said  his  biggest  thrill  came  during  the 
opening  mass  session.  He  found  himself 
getting  up  and  walking  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  Winnipeg  Arena.  “At  that  mo- 
ment,” he  said,  “as  I looked  down  on  the 
crowd  and  the  activity  on  stage,  it  hit  me 
that  this  thing  was  actually  coming  to- 
gether.”— Steve  Shenk 


Karen  Loewen  counts  checks. 


Local  credit  union 
handles  finances 

Money  becomes  big  business  when  more 
than  13,000  Mennonites  get  together.  In 
fact,  at  Assembly  12,  handling  money  re- 
quires armored  car  service,  complete  with 
uniformed  guards  and  holstered  guns. 

Attending  to  Assembly  12  money  was  Cross- 
town Credit  Union,  a Mennonite  financial 
cooperative  based  in  Winnipeg.  Crosstown 
was  responsible  for  exchanging  currency,  de- 
positing registration  and  bookstore  receipts, 
and  collecting  and  counting  the  offerings. 

Crosstown’s  manager,  Harry  Peters,  said 
that  on  the  opening  day  the  credit  union’s 
staff  exchanged  more  than  $200,000  in 
Canadian  currency  for  German  marks, 
Swiss  francs,  Austrian  schillings,  French 
francs,  Japanese  yen,  Dutch  gilders,  Brit- 
ish sterling,  and  U.S.  dollars. 

“By  the  middle  of  the  first  day,  we  had 
exchanged  more  money  than  we  had  ex- 
pected to  handle  in  the  first  two  days,” 
Peters  said.  As  a result,  he  had  to  contract 
with  the  local  armored  car  service  to  make 
deliveries  to  a temporary  office  at  the 
Convention  Centre  several  times  a day. 

Armored  car  service  also  transported  the 
Assembly  12  offerings.  On  opening  night, 
the  offering  totaled  $30,000,  which  Cross- 
town’s staff  counted  and  assembled  using 
high-speed  coin  and  bill  counting  machines. 
That  offering  included  nine  different  curren- 
cies as  well  as  checks.  (The  closing  session’s 
offering,  after  an  appeal  to  help  balance  the 
Assembly  12  budget,  came  to  $140,000.) 

Crosstown  donated  the  services  of  its  staff 
and  also  absorbed  the  cost  of  the  armored 
car  service.  The  credit  union  is  one  of  six 
credit  unions  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  with  charters  to  serve  specific  groups 
of  Mennonites. — Lome  Peachey 
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MASS  SESSIONS 


Nearly  17,000  pack 
Winnipeg  Arena 
for  joyful,  colorful 
opening  service 


Greeting 
MWC 
president 
Ross  Bender 
(right). 


Listening  via 
simultaneous 
translation. 


A group  of  Winnipeg  musicians  accompanied  the  congregational  singing 
throughout  the  week.  The  song  leaders  were  Marilyn  Houser  Hamm  (at  the 
piano)  and  Holda  Fast  (standing). 


Assembly  12  began  Tuesday  evening 
with  a joyful,  colorful  opening  session  as 
nearly  17,000  Mennonites  from  67  coun- 
tries celebrated  their  unity  in  Christ.  It  was 
a time  to  worship  while  marveling  at  the 
group’s  great  size  and  diversity.  Like  the 
biblical  gathering  at  the  throne  of  the  lamb, 
it  seemed  that  “all  peoples  and  nations” 
had  joined  with  one  voice  in  praise  to  God. 

Mennonite  World  Conference  president 
Ross  Bender  expressed  the  joy  that  was 
evident  at  this  rare  reunion  of  a scattered 
family.  “It  is  a source  of  great  satisfaction 
and  deep  joy  to  me  on  a Sunday  morning, 
for  example,  to  think  of  all  the  Mennonites 
around  the  world  as  we  greet  the  rising  sun 
from  one  time  zone  to  the  next,”  he  said. 
“As  the  believers  in  one  time  zone  end 
their  service  of  praise,  those  in  the  next 
zone  take  up  the  chorus  of  praise  so  that 
at  no  time  does  the  sound  of  our  praise  fall 
silent  on  the  ear  of  God.” 

The  chorus  swelled  to  a crescendo  with 
each  congregational  hymn.  The  sound 
came  from  all  sides  as  the  crowd  nearly 
filled  both  levels  of  seating  that  sur- 
rounded the  central  stage. 

Those  in  the  more  distant  reaches  of 
Winnipeg  Arena  got  a better  view  thanks 
to  the  four  massive  TV  screens  suspended 
above  the  stage.  Smaller  TV  monitors  were 
in  place  for  those  whose  view  of  the  big 
screens  was  blocked  by  the  overhanging 
upper  deck. 


The  crowd  warmly  greeted  the  many 
international  church  leaders  with  sustained 
applause  after  a roll  call.  These  MWC 
General  Council  members,  some  dressed 
in  the  traditional  garb  of  their  homelands, 
filed  across  the  stage  and  shook  hands  with 
Bender  as  their  names  were  announced. 

A choir  from  Indonesia  presented  the 
most  colorful  part  of  the  opening  session. 
Festively  decked  out  in  glittering  robes  of 
red,  gold,  white,  and  other  colors,  the  group 
performed  music  and  symbolic  actions. 
Some  wore  small  gold  crowns  or  other 
colorful  headgear.  Their  movements  were 
accompanied  by  music  on  an  Indonesian- 
style  xylophone  and  flute. 

In  his  opening  address,  Bender  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  worship,  unity,  and 
witness.  “By  coming  together  in  this  way 
in  this  place,  by  worshiping  together,  by 
fellowshipping  together,,  by  praying  to- 
gether, by  studying  together,  we  give  wit- 
ness to  our  unity  in  the  body  of  Christ,”  he 
said.  “We  tell  the  world  that  the  stories 
they  may  have  heard  of  our  divisions  are 
vastly  exaggerated.” 

Winnipeg  Mayor  Bill  Norrie  said  he  was 
thrilled  to  see  the  gathering  and  praised 
Mennonite  contributions  to  the  city.  “Nor- 
mally, when  we  are  gathered  in  this  arena, 
we  are  here  to  see  the  Winnipeg  Jets 
hockey  team,”  he  said.  “I  can  tell  you  that 
the  owners  of  the  Jets  would  be  thrilled  to 
have  this  kind  of  turnout.” — Paul  Schrag 
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Toshiko  Aratani  tells  a story. 


Japanese  teacher  uses  story  to  instruct  simply 


Her  message  was  simple  justice.  Toshiko 
Aratani  delivered  it  in  a way  that  everyone 
could  understand:  a story. 

“People  can  change  when  they  live  in  the 
light  of  love,”  said  Aratani,  a teacher  from 
Japan,  and  proceeded  to  prove  her  state- 
ment. The  evidence  is  at  the  women’s 
junior  college  where  she  teaches  as  her 
“own  creative  way  to  please  the  Lord.” 
Aratani  began  with  a critique  of  Japan- 
ese society.  “We  are  too  dependent  on 
power,”  she  said  with  candor.  “It  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  darkness.  But  Jesus 
Christ  is  also  the  light  for  those  who  don’t 
want  to  see  the  light.” 

She  went  on  to  describe  how  her 
country’s  academic  competition  devas- 
tates many  young  people.  About  80  of 
these  are  enrolled  at  her  school,  and  re- 
building their  self-esteem  is  high  on  the 
school’s  agenda.  In  telling  of  her  students’ 
achievements,  for  example,  in  national 
drama  competition,  Aratani  offered  evi- 
dence that  love  makes  change  possible. 

Music  and  drama  surrounded  this  piv- 
otal message  for  the  second  evening  of 
Assembly  12.  “Diexa,  diexa  a tristeza  pra 


la”  (Leave  all  your  burdens  and  griefs  with 
God)  became  familiar  to  several  thousands 
who  had  never  before  sung  a word  of 
Portuguese.  A choir  of  about  a dozen  from 
Zaire  combined  music  and  drama  to  a beat 
so  gripping  that  the  huge  audience  contin- 
ued it  in  applause.  “God’s  word  is  like  a 
good  broom,”  went  one  of  their  songs.  “It 
cleans  our  hearts  so  that  we  can  truly  live.” 

Stephen  Shank  from  Belgium,  in  a pow- 
erful, dramatic  monologue,  portrayed  John 
the  Revelator  as  a half-crazed  street  per- 
son, using  the  text  from  the  beginning  and 
ending  chapters  of  the  last  book  of  the 
Bible.  “You  will  never  forget  that,”  con- 
cluded Louise  Nussbaumer,  the  worship 
leader  for  the  evening. 

Other  features  were  a faith  story  by 
Ronald  Koch  of  East  Germany  (“I  am 
grateful  to  our  Lord  and  Savior  that  the 
opening  of  East  Germany  happened  with- 
out violence”),  prayers  by  Stephen  Nelovu 
of  Zimbabwe  and  Dietrich  Pana  of 
Paraguay,  and  official  greetings  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  World  Alliance  of  Re- 
formed Churches  and  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance. — Muriel  Stackley 


U.S.  seminary  dean 
draws  on  experience 
in  third  world 

Gayle  Gerber  Kuntz  climaxed  Thursday 
morning’s  mass  session  with  her  sermon  on 
“Living  Christ  as  Community.”  “All  of  us 
are  silenced,”  she  said,  “when  we  remem- 
ber that  in  our  world  community  some 
Christians  eat  too  much  while  other  Chris- 
tians starve.” 

Koontz,  who  is  the  new  dean  of  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  re- 
cently returned  from  the  Philippines, 
where  she  and  her  husband,  Ted,  taught 
theology  for  two  years.  In  her  sermon  she 
used  stories  to  illustrate  how  people  have 
lived  out  Christ’s  command  to  love  one 
another.  She  expounded  on  four  marks  of 
a community  that  is  “living  Christ”: 
thanksgiving,  holy  living,  redemptive  love, 
and  renewal/growth. 

Between  performances  by  choirs  from 
Mexico  and  Indonesia,  Gabriel  Barrera 
from  Nicaragua  told  the  story  of  how  a car 
accident  left  him  near  death,  then  dis- 
abled. More  than  once,  he  said,  he  at- 
tempted suicide  by  taking  extra  medicine. 
Then  he  experienced  God’s  love.  Now  he 
works  with  young  people  in  his  church. 

Barrera  moved  into  the  community 
theme  as  he  called  on  Mennonites  every- 
where to  participate  with  disabled  people, 
to  support  them,  visit  them,  and  learn 
about  their  needs. — Gordon  Houser 


Uruguay’s  Brun  promotes 
Mennonite  brand  of 
liberation  theology 

Washington  Brun  of  Uruguay  addressed 
the  first  morning  session  on  the  theme, 
“Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World.”  Brun,  a 
theologian  who  teaches  courses  on  the 
interaction  between  Anabaptist  perspec- 
tive and  Latin  American  reality,  promoted 
a Mennonite  brand  of  liberation  theology. 
He  does  not  call  for  violence  but  for  direct 
involvement  with  people  in  trouble. 

“Believing  and  confessing  that  ‘Christ  is 
the  light  of  the  world’  is  incompatible  with 
accepting  a society  that  condemns  millions 
of  persons  to  poverty  and  premature 
death,”  he  said.  “If  we  identify  ourselves 
as  a messianic  community,  as  the  body  of 
Christ,  as  followers  of  our  Lord,  our  con- 
fession and  testimony  that  ‘Christ  is  the 
light  of  the  world’  will  only  be  credible 
when  we  verify  it  with  a committed  follow- 
ing for  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed.” 

The  original  sin  of  the  Western  church, 
said  Brun,  has  been  a dualistic  reading  of 
the  Bible:  a division  between  flesh  and 
spirit,  heavenly  and  earthly.  This  dualism 
is  the  barrier  that  keeps  Christians  from 
being  integrally  involved  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world.  Such  dualism,  he  said, 
was  never  a part  of  the  indigenous  culture. 

How  to  resolve  this  problem?  Read  the 
life  of  the  people  first  and  then  the  Scrip- 
tures. Anabaptists,  he  said,  must  become 


Washington  Brun  calls  for  justice. 


more  politically  involved.  To  be  nonpoliti- 
cal is  impossible  and  the  German-immi- 
grant Mennonites  in  Latin  America  need 
to  give  it  up.  To  be  nonpolitical  is  to  live 
with  and  work  with  the  status  quo. 

But  what  about  ideology?  someone  won- 
dered at  the  “response-to-speaker”  ses- 
sion afterward.  “The  danger  of  ideology  is 
always  present,”  said  Brun.  “My  under- 
standing is  that  Jesus’  kingdom  transcends 
all  structures.  Politics  is  the  administration 
of  people.  The  political  acts  of  Christians 
should  be  with  movements  in  society  in  the 
common  struggle.  At  the  same  time,  one 
must  have  a critical  attitude  of  both  leftist 
and  rightist  ideologies. 

Brun  observed  that  liberation  is  called 
for  in  all  sectors.  “We  in  Latin  America 
have  the  problem  of  persecution.  Here 
there  is  seduction.  We  need  liberation  from 
persecution,  you  from  seduction.” 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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College  president 
calls  for  love 
among  Christians 

The  Thursday-evening  worship  service 
took  on  a decidedly  Canadian  hue.  The 
music  and  speaker  reflected  the  talents 
and  culture  of  the  host  country’s  Menno- 
nite  community. 

In  contrast  to  the  lively  and  colorful 
groups  of  the  previous  two  evenings,  Thurs- 
day’s musical  program  featured  the  refined 
sound  of  the  Assembly  12  Children’s  Mass 
Choir,  anchored  by  the  locally  based  Men- 
nonite  Children’s  Choir;  the  Mennonite 
Community  Orchestra  from  Winnipeg;  and 
the  Menno  Singers  from  Kitchener,  Ont. 

The  speaker  was  James  Pankratz,  pres- 
ident of  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible  College 
in  Winnipeg.  Using  1 Peter  4:7-11  to  ad- 
dress the  day’s  theme,  “Living  Christ  as 
Community,”  Pankratz  said  love  among 
believers  was  the  hallmark  of  true  Chris- 
tian community  and,  as  such,  a witness  to 
the  world.  That  love  would  be  evidenced 
in  at  least  three  ways: 

• Hospitality.  “Hospitality  can  be  a wit- 
ness to  the  miracle  of  God’s  love  in  our 
lives,”  Pankratz  said. 

• Forgiveness.  “It  is  urgent  that  we  bring 
into  harmony  our  concern  for  a pure  church 


Nzash  Lumeya  speaks  on  discipleship. 


Lumeya  of  Africa  warns 
that  following  Christ 
might  mean  suffering 

In  his  address  Friday  morning,  Nzash 
Lumeya  explained  the  problems  African 
people  encounter  in  deciding  to  follow 
Christ.  Once  a person  has  accepted  Jesus, 
following  him  ceases  to  be  a choice,  he  said. 
This  creates  a conceptual  problem  for  the 
African,  because  most  African  religions 
offer  a superior  status  to  their  priests.  It  is 
possible  for  disciples  to  rise  above  their 
masters.  However  “the  disciples  of  Christ 


and  our  welcome  to  the  sinner,”  he  said. 
“The  miracle  of  Christian  community  will 
become  known  not  primarily  by  the  way  we 
show  hospitality  to  close  friends  and  fam- 
ily, nor  by  how  we  deal  with  those  with 
whom  we  agree.  The  miracle  of  Christ 
among  us  will  be  known  as  we  welcome  the 
stranger,  the  helpless,  how  we  reconcile  our 
differences,  by  how  we  forgive.” 

• Mutual  service.  “Service  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  the  person  or  group  being  served,” 
Pankratz  said.  “The  very  gifts  God  has 
given  us  are  for  the  service  of  the  church.” 

He  added  that  forcing  one’s  gifts  on  the 
church  can  be  devisive.  “There  are  Menno- 
nite conferences  and  congregations  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  that  are  split  apart,”  he 
said.  “There  is  pain  in  our  global  family.” 

Pankratz  said  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ 
demands  that  sometimes  believers  choose 
not  to  exercise  their  gift  until  it  is  wel- 
comed. He  closed  his  message  by  encour- 
aging even  small  acts  of  loving  sacrifice.  To 
symbolize  the  value  of  small  actions,  he 
invited  listeners  to  open  bottles  of  cologne 
or  perfume  as  a demonstration  of  2 Corin- 
thians 2. 

The  concept  of  servant  use  of  gifts  was 
reinforced  in  the  “faith  story”  of  Kafutshi 
Kakesa  from  Zaire.  “We  must  learn  to  be 
content  with  our  place  in  the  church,”  she 
said. — Don  Ratzlaff 


remain  behind  him,”  they  follow  him. 

Lumeya,  a Zairian  who  teaches  missions 
at  Bangui  School  of  Theology  in  Central 
African  Republic,  went  on  to  illustrate  a 
practical  problem,  the  destruction  of  the 
rain  forest  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
pygmies  who  live  there.  Saving  their  home, 
the  forest,  is  urgent.  He  compared  the 
situation  with  James  5:1-12,  where  James 
chides  those  who  have  selfishly  acquired 
riches,  and  encourages  Christians  to  per- 
severe through  suffering. 

“The  reality  of  following  Christ,”  Lumeya 
said,  “may  also  lead  us  on  the  road  of 
suffering.”  He  indicated  that,  in  spite  of 
opposition,  there  are  now  2,000  pygmies 
following  Jesus.  “Suffering  is  part  of  the 
Christian  vocation.  Do  we  really  wish  to 
follow  Christ  completely?”  he  asked. 

Special  music  was  provided  by  a hand- 
bell choir  from  Christopher  Dock  Menno- 
nite High  School  in  Lansdale,  Pa.,  and  a 
choir  from  Karaganda  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Six  Baptist  and  Mennonite  leaders  from 
the  Soviet  Union  were  introduced  and 
several  spoke  briefly.  Viktor  Fast  related 
how  18  years  ago  he  was  required  to  study 
atheism  in  a particular  hall.  “Last  fall  I was 
asked  to  give  a lecture  on  Christianity  in 
the  same  hall,”  he  said.  The  new  freedom 
in  his  country  is  unbelievable,  he  added. 

As  usual  the  session  had  a distinct  inter- 
national flavor.  Alicia  Quiroga  de  Comas 
from  Argentina  led  in  prayer.  S.  Solomon 
from  India  read  the  Scriptures.  Both  used 
their  own  languages. — Menno  Hamm 


The  children’s  choir  from  Guatemala  delig 


Guatemala’s  Mendez 
urges  Mennonites  to 
feel  the  pain  of  the  poor 

From  the  appearance  of  the  Assembly  12 
Mass  Choir  at  the  Friday  night  worship 
service,  it  looked  like  it  was  the  men’s  night 
out.  The  choir  of  350  men  was  a combina- 
tion of  the  Kansas  Mennonite  Men’s  Cho- 
rus and  the  Faith  and  Life  Mass  Male 
Choir  from  across  Canada.  The  crowd  of 
close  to  11,000  loved  them. 

They  also  loved  Coro  de  Ninos  Casa 
Horeb,  a 14-member  children’s  choir  from 
Guatemala,  constantly  trying  to  join  the 
rhythm  of  their  songs.  The  crowd  (and 
especially  the  photographers)  were  caught 
off  guard  when  the  children  at  the  end  of 
their  performance  threw  their  little  straw 
hats  out  to  the  delighted  audience.  The 
youngest  member  of  the  choir  coyly  kept 
hers,  and  presented  it  personally  to  retiring 
MWC  executive  secretary  Paul  Kraybill,  as 
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owd. 


a public  gesture  of  appreciation  for  his 
efforts  in  helping  them  to  come  to  Assem- 
bly 12. 

The  faith  story  of  the  evening  was  given 
by  James  Liu  from  China,  who  dramati- 
cally chronicled  a lifetime  of  suffering.  He 
described  how  he  was  imprisoned  and 
ridiculed  for  his  faith,  but  he  was  released, 
because  “they  could  not  find  any  fault  with 
me.” 

The  main  address  was  given  by  a mother 
of  four  children,  Leonor  de  Mendez  from 
Guatemala,  who  runs  her  own  business  and 
is  a pastor  and  teacher  in  her  church.  “In 
our  society  there  exists  a worship  of 
riches,”  she  told  the  audience  through  a 
translator,  “but  you  brothers  and  sisters 
must  resist  the  temptation.  There  is  an- 
other form  of  living — that  of  Christ.” 

She  urged  the  people  to  make  a differ- 
ence and  enter  into  the  suffering  of  the 
oppressed  and  to  feel  their  pain.  She  said 
that  God  did  not  bring  Mennonites  to 
Winnipeg  just  to  turn  around  and  go  back 
again. — Wilma  Derksen 


Dutch  pastor  says 
new  ways  needed 
to  proclaim  Christ 

Saturday-morning  worship  featured  music 
and  prayer  by  Cheyenne  Indians  from  the 
United  States  and  a faith  story  from  India. 

Lawrence  Hart,  a Cheyenne  chief  and 
ordained  Mennonite  minister,  called  for  a 
moment  of  silence  to  pray  for  the  conflict 
in  Quebec  involving  Canada’s  Native  Peo- 
ple which  was  high  in  people’s  conscious- 
ness at  Assembly  12. 

“This  gathering  is  like  a mini-heaven,” 
observed  Karuna  Shri  Joel,  a pastor  from 
India,  in  her  testimony.  She  described  her 
many-faceted  ministry  which  includes 
working  with  women  and  editing  a monthly 
magazine.  “I  am  thrilled  to  see  such  good 
leadership  among  women  in  Winnipeg,” 
she  said.  She  called  for  prayer  for  more 
women  leaders  in  her  country.  “We  need 
women  to  work  among  women,”  she  said. 

A youth  choir  from  a Mennonite  Brethren 
congregation  in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  provided  a 


Zambian  educator  says 
church  must  turn 
world  upside  down 

“We  can’t  all  be  Billy  Graham  or  Billy 
Sunday,  but  we  can  all  be  quiet  witnesses.” 
So  spoke  Zambian  educator  Philip  Mudenda 
in  addressing  the  Assembly  12  audience  at 
Saturday  night’s  evening  worship.  His  mes- 
sage on  the  topic  “Proclaiming  Christ  as 
Witnesses”  concluded  a lively  program  that 
featured  two  choirs  and  contemporary  gos- 
pel musician  Danny  Plett,  as  well  as  a faith 
story  from  one  of  the  few  Cuban  Mennonites. 

Juana  Garcia  told  the  audience  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
Cuba  in  1936.  One  of  the  early  believers, 
she  was  forced  to  take  leadership  of  the 
two  Brethren  in  Christ  churches  when  the 
missionaries  had  to  leave  in  1962.  She 
thanked  God  for  the  opportunity,  claiming 
that  it  was  a door  which  God  had  opened 
in  order  to  use  women. 

The  Logos  choir,  made  up  of  Soviet 
immigrants  in  West  Germany,  sang  two 
lively  songs  in  German,  then  broke  into  the 
spiritual  “Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot.”  The 
crowd  instantly  joined  in  clapping  to  the 
beat. 

Moments  later  the  Lee  Heights  Commu- 
nity Church  choir,  a mixed-race  group  from 
Cleveland,  thrilled  the  audience  with  the 
deep  emotion  of  several  black  musical 
selections.  The  crowd  groaned  as  the 
group  left  the  stage  and  called  for  more, 
an  opportunity  they  got  after  the  evening’s 
address. 

In  between  the  two,  Danny  Plett,  whose 
contemporary  music  group  had  already  led 
the  preservice  singing  and  the  youth  sing- 
ing throughout  the  assembly,  stirred  the 
audience  with  two  songs.  Especially  mov- 


contrast  to  the  chant-like  Cheyenne 
hymns.  Drums  and  piano  accompanied  the 
lively  contemporary  songs  sung  by  the 
youth. 

Christians  need  new  ways  to  proclaim 
Christ’s  message  in  today’s  world,  empha- 
sized Alle  Hoekema  of  the  Netherlands  in 
his  address.  He  chided  the  church  for  the 
“superfluous  organizational  luggage” 
which  can  weaken  its  witness. 

“We  have  put  a maximum  of  energy”  into 
developing  the  church  as  an  organization, 
said  the  pastor  and  teacher.  “Our  economic 
strength,  organizational  power,  and  West- 
ern knowledge  gave  us  a lead  for  some 
time,”  he  noted,  but  “that  period  is  over.” 

Living  in  a secular  society  has  made 
Christians  realize  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween home  and  foreign  missions  is  over. 
Hoekema  called  for  the  church  to  focus  on 
creating  a variety  of  Christian  communities 
in  a variety  of  settings  and  situations.  He 
also  called  for  the  church  to  work  at  rec- 
onciliation. “In  an  unsafe  world,  that  is  the 
core  of  our  mission,”  he  said. 

— Margaret  Loewen  Reimer 


Danny  Plett  sings  his  own  song. 


ing  was  his  own  composition,  “We  Stand 
United.” 

In  his  address,  Mudenda,  a Bible  college 
president,  identified  several  characteris- 
tics of  a witness.  Quoting  numerous  texts, 
he  stated  that  witnesses  must  be  con- 
vinced people,  are  compelled  to  proclaim 
the  gospel  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
devil  in  this  world,  and  their  proclamation 
must  bring  glory  to  God. 

In  application  he  stated  that  rich  nations 
had  exploited  poor  ones,  and  the  church 
had  fallen  into  the  same  trap  when  bringing 
the  gospel.  In  Africa  the  gospel  had  not 
always  been  separated  from  Western  cus- 
toms, he  said.  The  church  must  turn  the 
world  upside  down,  being  willing  to  identify 
boldly  with  the  poor.  When  it  does  so,  the 
privileged  will  resent  it,  and  the  church  may 
suffer  for  it.  But,  if  the  church  proclaims 
Christ  experientially,  then  it  will  move  peo- 
ple from  where  they  have  been  to  where  God 
intends  them  to  be. — Ron  Geddert 
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Music  links 
people  together 
at  worship  sessions 


Song  leader 
Holda  Fast. 


Lee  Heights 
choir  from 
Cleveland. 


Indonesian 

dance/music 

troupe. 


Indonesian  Mennonites  perform  in  traditional  garb. 


Music  provided  a vital  link  among  peo- 
ples during  Assembly  12.  The  songbook  for 
congregational  singing,  edited  by  Doreen 
Klassen  of  Manitoba,  contained  over  80 
songs  in  four  languages  from  five  conti- 
nents. 

A lively  accompaniment  provided  by 
Paul  Dueck  of  Winnipeg  and  his  “band” 
set  the  tone  for  the  variety  of  new  songs 
introduced  to  the  congregation  by  song 
leaders  Holda  Fast  and  Marilyn  Houser 
Hamm.  Their  leadership  helped  the  con- 
gregation to  overcome  the  impediments  of 
microphoned  singing,  cavernous  meeting 
places,  and  massive  numbers. 

Choirs  from  Zaire,  Central  America,  Ger- 
many, Mexico,  and  Indonesia  joined  a wide 
range  of  choirs  from  North  America  in 
worship  sessions.  Most  of  these  choirs  also 
presented  separate  concerts  during  the 
week.  Worship  music  ranged  from  sensu- 
ous dance  routines  and  brass  bands  to 
simple  German  hymns.  The  discontinuity 
in  worship  which  resulted  from  contrasting 
worship  forms  was  offset  by  the  opportu- 
nity to  experience  the  many  styles  of  music 
and  worship  within  the  international  Men- 
nonite  family. 

“The  music  by  Canadian  groups  at 
Thursday  evening’s  service  sounded  pretty 
dull  after  all  the  international  music,” 
noted  a Canadian  participant.  He  was  not 
alone  in  questioning  the  appropriateness 
of  the  “heavy”  concert  repertoire  chosen 


by  Ontario’s  Menno  Singers  and  Menno- 
nite  Community  Orchestra  from  Winnipeg. 
The  arena  setting  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted to  the  disappointment  some  people 
expressed  about  Thursday  evening’s  wor- 
ship. The  subtleties  of  the  specially  com- 
missioned orchestral  overture  by  Linda 
Schwartz  were  certainly  lost  in  that  setting. 

Music  by  Mennonite  composers  was  an- 
other feature  of  the  musical  mix.  Choral 
works  by  Harold  Moyer  of  the  U.S.  and 
Leonard  Enns  of  Canada  were  only  a 
sample  of  the  many  songs  contributed. 

At  the  Thursday  morning  youth  session, 
for  example,  music  leader  Danny  Plett 
from  Manitoba  invited  some  Zairian  youth 
to  join  in  a song  from  Africa.  One  of  the 
Zairians  modestly  noted  that  his  uncle  had 
written  the  song. 

One  choir  which  attracted  considerable 
attention  was  the  Mennonite/Baptist 
group  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  13-mem- 
ber group  sang  Russian  and  German 
hymns — some  in  solo  and  male  choir  ar- 
rangements— and  shared  their  stories. 

Other  choral  offerings  during  the  week 
included  youth  concerts  and  musicals  by 
Singel  Mennonite  Church  in  the  Nether- 
lands (Someone  Like  Job),  the  Franconia/ 
Lancaster  Choral  Singers  from  the  United 
States  (The  Martyrs  Mirror),  and  Pacific 
Mennonite  Children’s  Choir  from  British 
Columbia  (The  Selfish  Giant). 

— Margaret  Loewen  Reimer 
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The  Assembly  1 2 bookstore  was  operated  by  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 


Art  exhibits  include 
Mennonite  artists’  forum 

Besides  the  three  official  art  exhibits  at 
Assembly  12,  an  exhibition  called  “Menno- 
nite Artist:  Insider  as  Outsider”  drew  peo- 
ple to  the  Main  Access  Gallery  in  down- 
town Winnipeg.  The  exhibit  by  14  artists 
was  sponsored  by  Manitoba  Mennonite 
Historical  Society. 

One  afternoon  at  the  gallery  was  set 
aside  to  meet  the  artists  and  to  participate 
in  a forum  on  Mennonites  and  art.  A panel 
of  six,  led  by  curator  Priscilla  Reimer, 
opened  the  discussion. 

Merle  Good,  a Pennsylvania  writer  and 
arts  promoter,  emphasized  the  distinction 
between  the  ethnic  and  religious,  between 
the  church’s  truth  and  the  artist’s  truth, 
while  lauding  art’s  ability  to  create  mirrors 
in  which  people  see  themselves  honestly 
reflected. 

Calling  oneself  a “Christian  artist”  can 
be  an  excuse  for  mediocrity  or  an  inclina- 
tion toward  didacticism,  commented  Leon- 
ard Gerbrandt,  an  artist  and  teacher  from 
Ottawa.  “Art  should  be  descriptive,  not 
prescriptive,”  he  said. 

Participants  agreed  that  integrity  of  ex- 
pression and  the  call  to  excellence  are 
important  for  everyone,  not  just  artists. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibition  at  Main 
Access  Gallery,  three  more  exhibits  were 
mounted  at  the  Manitoba  Archives.  Some 
30  works  from  the  “Visions  of  Shalom” 
exhibit  were  available  for  purchase 
through  a sealed-bid  auction.  The  pro- 
ceeds go  to  Lombard  Mennonite  Peace 
Center  in  Illinois. 

“The  Art  of  Sharing,  the  Sharing  of  Art” 
featured  13  prints  by  German  artists  given 
to  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  1954 


in  gratitude  for  the  relief  given  to  Germany 
after  World  War  II.  The  exhibit  also  in- 
cluded a more  recent  gift  of  embroidery 
from  a Hmong  refugee  woman  from  South- 
east Asia. 

The  third  exhibit  was  a set  of  Anabaptist 
costume  prints  owned  by  outgoing  Menno- 
nite World  Conference  executive  secretary 
Paul  Kraybilll  and  his  wife,  Jean. 

— Margaret  Loewen  Reimer 

Canadian  writers 
get  the  spotlight 

In  terms  of  the  arts,  music  dominated 
Assembly  12.  Nevertheless,  literary  art  was 
not  absent.  Besides  the  many  books  being 
sold  at  the  convention  bookstore,  which 
was  operated  by  Provident  Bookstores  of 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  nine  authors 
read  from  their  works.  Novelists  A1 
Reimer,  Rudy  Wiebe,  Levi  Miller,  poets 
Sarah  Klassen,  Jeff  Gundy,  Jean  Janzen, 
Di  Brandt,  David  Waltner-Toews,  and  his- 
torian John  Ruth  each  read  twice  during 
the  convention  to  packed  rooms. 

More  than  200  people  attended  a recep- 
tion to  launch  a special  Mennonite  edition 
of  Prairie  Fire,  a magazine  of  Canadian 
writing  based  in  Winnipeg.  The  book- 
length  “summer  1990”  edition  includes 
poetry,  short  fiction,  conversations,  re- 
views, and  art  by  about  25  writers  and 
artists  of  Mennonite  heritage. 

Five  Manitoba  writers  read  from  their 
works.  Dietscha  Sposs,  a Low  German 
musical  group  comprised  of  three  Ens 
siblings  from  southern  Manitoba,  sang, 
“When  the  elders  (ohms)  get  to  heaven” 
instead  of  “when  the  saints.” 

— Gordon  Houser 


Shank  offers  Revelation 
in  new  medium 

From  the  opening — a voice  from  above 
the  darkened  state,  a tramplike  figure 
emerging  from  a garbage  can — the  audi- 
ence enters  a new  medium  for  the  book  of 
Revelation.  Reciting  the  entire  text  of  the 
book  from  the  Jerusalem  Bible,  actor  Ste- 
phen Shank,  a Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions worker  in  Belgium,  portrays  various 
characters,  through  voice  and  costume.  He 
uses  modem  props:  hats,  umbrellas,  plas- 
tic red  roses,  multicolored  phones,  a bicy- 
cle. Music,  from  Broadway  to  rap  to  Mah- 
ler, forms  the  background  to  the  array  of 
modem  images  of  war,  famine,  and  ecolog- 
ical destruction. 

“The  essence  of  comedy,”  Shank  says, 
“is  stumbling  and  falling  and  then  laughing 
and  picking  yourself  up  again.  It’s  because 
the  character— John — has  been  in  the  pits 
that  he  recognizes  hope  and  grace  when  it 
comes.  That’s  what  Revelation  is  about — 
knowing  beyond  all  doubt  that  after  tears 
there  always  comes  laughter. 

Shank’s  performance  of  Revelation, 
though  it  uses  modem  images,  basically 
presents  the  book’s  message  and  symbols  as 
John  wrote  them,  rather  than  offering  some 
grand  scheme  of  interpretation.  Audiences 
will  be  surprised,  shocked  even,  by  things 
they  did  not  realize  are  in  the  biblical  book. 


Stephen  Shank  helps  a biblical  book 
come  alive  through  various  images. 


By  the  end,  the  power  of  this  message 
from  a man  in  exile  to  a suffering  commu- 
nity comes  through  in  a way  no  simple 
reading  of  Revelation  can  do.  Shank  takes 
the  audience  to  Patmos,  then  to  the 
heights  and  depths  of  John’s  vision,  and 
brings  them  to  an  unforgettable  encounter 
with  God’s  promise  to  make  all  things  new. 

Shank  is  a member  of  Groupe  Faces, 
which  has  presented  works  drawn  from  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  and  designed  to 
promote  reflection  about  human  existence. 
One  of  these  works,  “A  Passion,”  has  been 
produced  as  a nine-minute  video,  which 
was  shown  twice  during  Assembly  12. 

— Gordon  Houser 
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PEACE  AND  JUSTICE 


Six  busloads 
of  convention-goers 
witness  for  peace 
at  missile  site 


Worshiping 
among  the 
missiles. 


Ringing  the 
missile  site. 


The  participants  march  silently  from 
their  buses  to  the  Air  Force  facility. 


Some  300  convention-goers  chose  to  wor- 
ship God  and  proclaim  God’s  peace  at  the 
Frost  Fire  nuclear  launch  site  across  the 
border  near  Vang,  N.D.,  on  Friday.  The  six 
busloads  of  people  who  had  paid  $20  each 
cleared  U.S.  customs  slowly  but  unevent- 
fully. Just  south  of  the  border,  they 
stopped  in  a field.  Leaders  carried  a cross 
made  of  fence  posts  while  the  group  fol- 
lowed in  a silent  procession. 

Frost  Fire  is  only  one  of  300  Minuteman 
III  nuclear  launch  sites  in  North  Dakota. 
Each  Minuteman  missile  contains  three 
bombs  with  the  potential  to  kill  one  to  two 
million  Soviet  citizens. 

Patty  Shelly,  the  North  American  repre- 
sentative on  the  International  Mennonite 
Peace  Committee,  led  in  worship  as  the 
sun  warmed  the  earth.  International  repre- 
sentatives read  Scripture  and  prayed  for 
peace  in  their  own  languages.  “God  is  our 
refuge.  God  is  our  strength,”  all  the  wor- 


shipers proclaimed. 

Mukanza  Ilunga  of  Zaire,  who  chairs  the 
Peace  Committee,  reminded  the  crowd 
“that  even  in  the  presence  of  missiles,  we 
know  that  the  Lord  has  overcome  all  that. 
And  that  is  our  victory.  That  is  our  mes- 
sage.” 

Finally,  the  group  of  both  seasoned  and 
first-time  peace  witnesses  from  a one-year- 
old  Manitoba  boy  to  an  89-year-old  Dutch 
woman,  representing  more  than  10  coun- 
tries, and  including  the  brother  of  North 
Dakota’s  governor,  circled  the  missile  site 
and  sang  hand  in  hand,  “We  Shall  Over- 
come.” 

Another  Assembly  12  event  which 
brought  out  hundreds  of  people — over  600 
at  this  one — early  one  morning  grew  out  of 
concern  a South  American  delegate  ex- 
pressed that  during  his  visit  to  Canada  he 
needed  to  hear  about  Native  People  issues. 

Elijah  Harper,  a Native  leader  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Manitoba  Legislature,  told 
his  enthusiastic  audience,  “I  think  its 
proper  that  I welcome  you,  officially.” 
Harper  gained  international  recognition 
when  he  stopped  the  Meech  Lake  Accord 
from  being  introduced  in  the  Manitoba 
Legislature  in  June.  The  accord  would 
have  given  Quebec  special  status  in  the 
Canadian  constitution  as  a “distinct  soci- 
ety.” 

With  the  confrontation  between  the  au- 
thorities and  a Native  group  in  Oka,  Que., 
making  daily  headlines,  said  Mennonite 
activist  John  Funk,  “Oka  tests  the  church’s 
commitment  to  nonviolent  action.”  Men- 
nonite mediator  John  Paul  Lederach  went 
to  Oka  to  aid  in  conflict  resolution  between 
the  Mohawks  and  those  who  want  the 
disputed  land  for  a golf  course. 

Working  groups  formed  after  the  1 1/2- 
hour  session  to  put  together  a statement 
which  many  Assembly  12  participants 
signed.  “[We]  express  the  hope  that  the 
various  Mennonite  . . . organizations  be 
prepared  to  assist  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Oka  conflict  by  providing  assistance  that 
is  acceptable  to  the  Mohawk  people  who 
are  already  in  regular  contact  with  several 
Mennonite  agencies,”  it  said.  “We  commit 
ourselves  to  prayerful  support  of  any  effort 
toward  a just  resolution.” — Susan  Balzer 
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Five-year  ‘Faith  and  Life’  process 
results  in  confession  of  faith 


At  its  12th  assembly,  Mennonite  World 
Conference  tried  something  new.  It  issued 
a statement  of  faith.  Previous  assemblies, 
especially  those  held  since  the  early  1950s, 
had  focused  on  theological  themes.  Some 
had  produced  reports  from  “findings” 
committees. 

In  preparation  for  the  most  recent  as- 
sembly, however,  the  worldwide  Menno- 
nite body  went  one  step  further.  A 13- 
member  Faith  and  Life  Committee  was 
appointed  five  years  ago.  It  prepared  a 
study  book,  Witnessing  to  Christ  in  Today’s 
World,  written  by  Helmut  Harder.  The 
book  was  translated  into  a number  of 
different  languages  and  studied  by  at  least 
some  Mennonite  congregations  around  the 
world  a year  before  Assembly  12. 

“Mennonite  World  Conference  is  not 
only  a time  for  fellowship,”  commented 
Harder  in  one  of  the  worship  services.  “It’s 
also  a time  to  deal  with  the  chosen  theme.” 

During  the  entire  five-day  assembly,  the 
committee  was  hard  at  work.  Each  day, 
committee  members  conducted  inter- 
views, led  a panel  discussion  with  theolo- 
gians and  church  leaders,  and  listened  at 
an  open  forum. 

Over  supper,  they  brought  together  what 
they  had  heard.  Various  interest  groups 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  their  concerns 
were  reflected  in  the  statement.  Others 
bombarded  committee  members  with 
questions  about  the  authority  or  status  of 
the  document. 

“This  is  not  a delegated  body,”  noted 
committee  member  Howard  John  Loewen. 
He  indicated  that  the  statement  would  not 
have  the  same  status  as  a creed  or  a 
confession  of  faith.  “But  when  people  of 
God  get  together,”  he  added,  “there  is 
some  authority  in  that.” 

Another  committee  member,  Harold 
Jantz,  stated  it  this  way:  “Our  intention  is 
to  help  the  assembly  formulate  a state- 
ment that  can  in  some  way  express  what 
the  spirit  of  God  is  trying  to  say  to  Men- 
nonite believers  through  this  gathering.” 

Three  of  the  committee  members — 
Harder,  Loewen,  and  Hugo  Zorilla — pre- 
sented their  first  draft  of  the  faith  state- 
ment on  Friday  afternoon.  By  Saturday 
night,  the  final  draft  had  to  be  completed 
so  it  would  be  given  to  translators  and  read 
in  four  languages  at  the  closing  Sunday 
morning  service. 

One  committee  member  said  the  key 
topic  in  their  work  was  Christology — a look 
at  who  Jesus  was  or  is  in  a time  of  religious 
pluralism.  The  first  draft  of  the  statement 
touched  on  the  topic. 

Outgoing  and  incoming  members  of  the 
MWC  Executive  Committee  met  on  Sat- 
urday to  consider  the  statement.  They 


made  a few  amendments.  Victor  Adrian 
commended  the  committee  for  producing 
a “balanced  statement.”  He  noted,  however, 
that  there  was  “no  particular  cutting  edge.” 
After  final  revisions  were  finished  on 


Saturday  evening,  there  was  no  time  to 
make  copies  to  hand  out  on  Sunday.  The 
statement  was  simply  read.  It  will  be  re- 
produced in  the  book  of  proceedings  from 
Assembly  12. — Ron  Rempel 


Our  witness  to  Christ  in  today’s  world 

Presented  by  the  Faith  and  Life  Committee  at  the  final  session 

For  five  days  in  July  1990,  many  thousands  of  Christian  believers  from  55 
countries  within  the  worldwide  Mennonite  family  met  in  Winnipeg.  We  gathered 
to  celebrate  and  to  be  challenged  by  the  theme,  “Witnessing  to  Christ  in  Today’s 
World.”  We  invite  our  worldwide  fellowship  to  join  in  this  confession  of  praise,  of 
repentance,  and  of  commitment  in  the  spirit  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

With  the  prophet  Isaiah,  we  have  come  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  And  with 
the  seraphim  we  sing,  “Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts;  the  whole  earth  is 
full  of  his  glory.” 

Praise  be  to  God  who  sustains  the  people  of  God,  and  reigns  in  the  world  in 
spite  of  sin  and  evil. 

Praise  be  to  God  who  through  Christ  redeems  us  from  sin,  saves  us  from 
destruction,  and  reconciles  the  world  to  himself. 

Praise  be  to  God  who  through  the  Holy  Spirit  empowers  and  guides  the  church 
in  faith  and  faithfulness. 

With  the  prophet  Isaiah,  we  confess,  “Woe  is  me.” 

We  confess  that  we  have  gone  our  own  way,  and  have  failed  to  grasp  the 
wholeness  of  the  gospel.  We  have  resisted  the  Spirit’s  desire  to  manifest  the 
fullness  of  resurrection  power  in  our  personal  and  communal  life. 

We  confess  that  there  is  brokenness  in  the  global  Mennonite  family.  We  have 
built  structures  that  oppress  rather  than  liberate.  We  cling  to  our  ethnic  and 
national  backgrounds,  thereby  hindering  the  mission  of  Christ  and  our  communion 
with  one  another. 

We  confess  our  apathy  and  lack  of  initiative  to  stand  with  those  who  suffer. 
We  repent  that  the  walls  of  division  still  exist  between  rich  and  poor,  educated 
and  uneducated,  majorities  and  minorities,  men  and  women,  adults  and  children. 
At  times  our  selfish  way  of  life  causes  us  to  trample  the  weak,  to  violate  the 
defenseless,  and  to  abuse  creation.  We  deny  the  power  of  the  cross  by  failing  to 
respond  to  the  pain  and  brokenness  around  us. 

With  the  prophet  Isaiah,  we  answer,  “Here  am  I!  Send  me.” 

Send  us  into  the  world  as  a people  with  a clear  message  of  salvation.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 

Send  us  forth  with  a passion  for  reconciliation  in  God’s  family.  Jesus  prayed 
for  unity  so  that  the  world  may  believe. 

Send  us  forth  with  a strong  commitment  to  peacemaking  and  rejection  of 
militarism  and  violence.  Christ  is  our  peace. 

Send  us  forth  to  minister  in  solidarity  with  all  who  suffer  injustice,  and  give 
us  a heart  of  compassion  for  the  weak  and  the  oppressed.  Christ  calls  us  to  forsake 
all  for  him. 

Send  us  forth  to  minister  to  persons  with  disabilities,  and  to  support  disabled 
persons  in  their  discipleship.  Christ  welcomes  everyone. 

Send  us  forth  with  concern  into  a world  that  is  on  the  brink  of  ecological 
disaster.  In  Christ  all  creation  awaits  liberation.  Send  us  forth  with  a renewed 
commitment  to  witness  in  deed  and  also  in  word.  Christ  shows  us  the  way. 

We  make  our  commitment  this  day  as  a worldwide  family,  uniting  in  our  witness 
to  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  the  love  of  God  is  made  known  to  us  and  to  all  the 
world. 

“The  Lord  reigns,  let  the  earth  be  glad;  let  the  distant  shores  rejoice”  (Ps. 
97:1).  “Amen.  Come,  Lord  Jesus”  (Rev.  22:20b). 
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LIFE  CENTERS 


Elizabeth 
Hostetler  talks 
about  teaching 
peace  to 
children. 


Makiko  Kaneko 
shows  Kathy 
Showalter 
how  to  make 
paper  cranes. 


Checking  the 
schedule  for 
future  events. 


Personal  Wholeness/ 
Family  Life  Center 
draws  big  crowds 


Japanese  pastor  Hiroshi  Kaneko  demonstrates  the  art  of  paper-folding  at  a 
workshop  on  “Peace  Conveyed  by  Origami.” 


Even  though  the  Personal  Whole- 
ness/Family Life  Center  was  slightly  out  of 
the  way,  a 15-minute  walk  away  from  the 
Convention  Centre,  the  attendance  at  the 
nearly  50  workshops  took  organizers  by 
surprise.  Site  manager  John  Franz  esti- 
mated 1,000  people  came  through  this 
center  daily.  “We  could  have  used  twice 
the  space,”  he  said. 

The  rooms  were  often  dangerously  over- 
crowded, with  people  sitting  on  the  floor, 
leaning  against  the  walls,  and  hovering 
around  the  open  doors.  Some  were  turned 
away  and  attended  second  choices. 

Those  topping  the  list  of  most  popular 
activities  at  this  center  were:  “Dealing  with 
Demons  and  the  Occult”  led  by  Charles 
Christano,  “Suicide  Awareness”  by  Bernie 
Wiebe,  “Ministering  to  the  Homosexual 
Person  and  Family  Member”  by  Enos 
Martin,  and  the  performance  of  “lemand 
Als  Job”  (Someone  Like  Job)  by  the  Single 
Church  Choir  from  the  Netherlands. 

Most  of  the  hour-long  workshops,  ac- 
cording to  the  attenders,  were  worth  the 
effort.  People  enjoyed  the  balance  of  per- 
sonal experience  and  information.  Bernie 
Wiebe,  talking  about  the  growing  problem 
of  teen  suicides,  said  that  in  a recent  year 
over  7,000  American  young  people  killed 


themselves.  “Next  to  automobile  and  other 
accidents,  suicide  takes  most  lives  of  young 
people  today.”  Speaking  personally,  he 
added,  “I  believe  that  our  son,  Glen,  gave 
up  his  life  because  he  no  longer  had  enough 
power  to  live.” 

Some  workshops  elicited  a good  discus- 
sion. In  the  workshop  “Dialogue  on 
Abortion”  led  by  Anne  Hershberger,  the 
group  touched  on  the  big  issues. 
Hershberger  began  by  announcing  her  own 
position  on  the  issue,  “I  am  personally  pro- 
life. But  because  of  the  pain  of  others,  I am 
not  out  there  carrying  placards  or  blocking 
the  doorways  of  abortion  clinics.” 

Most  identified  with  her  position  but 
wanted  to  explore  the  questions,  Does  life 
begin  at  conception?  How  do  you  determine 
when  there  are  too  many  abortions?  When 
should  sex  education  start?  What  is  the 
church’s  responsibility  in  this? 

Some  workshops  were  more  need-ori- 
ented, such  as  the  workshop  on  “Healing 
for  Hurting  Pastors  and  Spouses,”  where 
after  the  sharing  of  two  personal  stories  of 
hurt,  the  group  spent  the  rest  of  the  time 
in  small-group  sharing  and  praying. 

The  participants  also  enjoyed  the  dis- 
plays and  the  “Read  and  Rest”  areas. 

— Wilma  Derksen 
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Congregational  Life 
includes  workshop  on 
Soviet  Mennonites 

Soviet  and  North  American  Mennonites 
face  different  challenges,  but  both  struggle 
with  questions  about  their  churches’  fu- 
ture. At  a workshop  in  the  Congregational 
Life  Centre,  Soviet  Mennonites  told  about 
coming  out  of  “Babylonian  captivity.” 
Some  North  American  Mennonites,  at  an- 
other workshop,  wondered  whether  cul- 
tural trends  were  changing  their  churches 
for  better  or  worse. 

More  than  25  Soviet  Mennonites — the 
largest  Soviet  group  ever  to  attend  an  MWC 
assembly — came  to  Winnipeg.  They  told 
stories  of  joy  for  their  new  freedom  and 
frustration  that  the  wave  of  emigration  to 
Germany  is  causing  their  churches  to  shrink. 
“We  have  so  few  members  to  disseminate 
the  gospel  in  this  time  of  new  opportunity,” 
said  Viktor  Schmidt  of  Karaganda,  speaking 
through  an  interpreter. 

While  the  migration  continues,  those  who 
are  staying  are  rejoicing  about  the  freedom 
that  glasnost  (openness)  has  brought.  One 
Soviet  Mennonite  called  it  a miracle.  “For  70 
years  we  were  in  Babylonian  captivity,”  he 
said.  “But  then  it  came  to  an  end.  We  are 
just  completely  amazed  how  fast  this  trans- 
formation took  place.” 

North  American  Mennonites  are  either 
worried  or  encouraged  about  their  future — 
depending  on  whom  you  ask.  A workshop 
on  “North  American  Mennonites:  Where 
Are  They  Headed?”  revealed  uncertainty 
about  whether  major  trends — movement 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities,  for  example — 
are  good  or  bad  for  the  church. 

“I  think  you  can  go  out  of  here  saying, 
‘We’re  gaining  some  and  we’re  losing  some,’ 
but  we  can’t  all  agree  on  the  gains  and  losses,” 
said  Howard  Kauffman,  director  of  the 
Church  Member  Profile  II  survey.  The  work- 
shop presented  some  of  the  survey’s  findings. 

Congregational  conflict  also  is  a big  con- 
cern for  North  American  Mennonites.  At  a 
workshop  on  the  topic,  people  offered 
many  examples  of  conflict — from  women 
in  leadership  to  disagreements  about 
church-building  plans.  Richard  Blackburn, 
director  of  Lombard  (HI.)  Mennonite  Peace 
Center,  said,  “Conflict  is  normal.  Let’s 
embrace  it  as  an  opportunity  to  find  God’s 
will.”  Don’t  stifle  disagreement,  he  said. 
Bringing  conflict  into  the  open  will  speed 
resolution  and  reduce  future  conflict. 

One  subject  that  often  causes  conflict  is 
the  church’s  relationship  to  homosexuals.  At 
a workshop  on  relating  to  gay  and  lesbian 
people,  participants  were  asked  what  position 
their  churches  take  on  homosexuality. 

Out  of  more  than  100  people,  about  half 
raised  their  hands  to  indicate  their 
churches  oppose  homosexual  activity  but 
do  not  reject  gay  people.  A few  indicated 
their  churches  give  “full  acceptance”  to 
homosexuals. — Paul  Schrag 


Margaret  Wiebe  (left)  and  Marilyn 
Funk  look  for  workshop  location. 


Community/Neighborhood 
features  workshops  on 
local  witness  efforts 

Workshop  attendance  would  indicate 
that  Assembly  12  participants  were  indeed 
interested  in  witnessing  to  Christ  in  then- 
own  small  comer  of  the  globe.  Almost 
without  exception,  listeners  packed  the 
small  meeting  rooms  of  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
near  the  Convention  Centre  to  absorb  the 
experience  and  expertise  of  leaders  of 
about  40  workshops  arranged  for  the  Com- 
munity/Neighborhood Life  Center. 

Topics  varied  from  ecologically  respon- 
sible lifestyles,  to  health  care  and  ethics, 
to  evangelistic  ministries.  Because  the 
small  rooms  filled  quickly  with  people,  it 
was  difficult  to  gauge  whether  some  topics 
were  significantly  more  popular  than  oth- 
ers. But  interest  seemed  particularly  high 
for  workshops  that  dealt  with  evangelistic 
outreach  and  church  growth. 

Henry  Schmidt,  a world  mission  profes- 
sor at  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Semi- 
nary in  California,  had  about  80  people 
crammed  into  the  meeting  room  for  his 
workshop  on  “Evangelism  and  Urban 
Church  Planting  in  the  Modem  World” — 
and  many  more  craning  their  necks  and 
ears  in  the  hallway. 

The  prize  for  the  biggest  handout  by  a 
workshop  leader  may  have  gone  to  John 
Redekop,  a political  science  professor  from 
Waterloo,  Ont.  He  handed  out  free  copies 
of  his  book  A People  Apart  at  the  start  of 
his  workshop  on  “Mennonites  and  Eth- 
nicity.” He  said  “Mennonite”  carries  primar- 
ily an  ethnic  meaning  among  the  general 
populace  and  advocates  a name  change.) 

Whether  the  topic  was  evangelism,  caring 
for  the  environment,  or  withholding  war 
taxes,  a unifying  message  pervaded  the 
workshops:  The  local  context  is  where  wit- 
nessing to  Christ  begins,  and  every  small  act 
of  faithfulness  can  make  a difference. 

— Don  Ratzlaff 


Global  Issues  Center 
offers  wide-ranging 
set  of  concerns 

More  than  50  different  workshops  con- 
vened at  the  Global  Issues  Life  Center  in 
the  Holiday  Inn  next  to  the  Convention 
Centre.  They  covered  topics  from  environ- 
mental decay  to  the  relations  between  local 
churches  and  mission/service  agencies. 

Two  principles  seemed  to  emerge:  inter- 
dependence and  mutuality.  In  the  first 
place,  the  world  and  all  in  it  are  tied 
together  in  a manner  not  formerly  imag- 
ined. In  the  second  place,  those  who  want 
to  do  good  for  people  will  be  expected  to 
work  with  mutuality.  In  mission  and  service 
work,  colonialism  is  dead. 

This  change  of  perspective  was  heard  in 
a two-session  workshop  on  the  comprehen- 
sive theme  “African  Perspectives  on  Mis- 
sion/Service Agency  and  African  Church 
Relationships.”  Half  a dozen  African 
church  leaders  addressed  the  seminar. 
“We  will  still  need  missions,”  said  Edmund 
Bannerman  of  Ghana,  “but  in  mutuality.  It 
should  be  in  such  a way  as  to  respect  the 
dignity  of  the  recipient.” 


The  life  centers  were  within  walking 
distance  of  the  Convention  Centre. 


A basic  fact  of  life  that  overshadows  all 
discussion  of  global  issues  is  the  unequal 
distribution  of  resources.  The  decade  of 
the  ’80s  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  rich 
but  was  a financial  disaster  for  the  poor. 
No  solution  was  offered,  but  the  partici- 
pants were  urged  to  keep  supporting  the 
Mennonite  programs  already  in  place. 

In  a seminar  on  strategies  for  the  ’90s, 
futurist  Tom  Sine  repeated  his  message 
that  some  Mennonites  and  some  evangel- 
icals are  going  in  opposite  directions.  As  a 
former  evangelical  who  has  embraced  Ana- 
baptism,  he  is  surprised  and  alarmed  to 
see  Mennonites  abandoning  it.  He  insisted 
that  what  Mennonites  hear  on  “Christian 
radio”  is  not  the  same  thing  they  will  read 
in  The  Upside-Down  Kingdom,  a book 
which  Sine  would  put  first  on  a concerned 
disciple’s  reading  list. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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CHILDREN’S  ACTIVITIES 


D.  J.  Warkentin 
entertains  the 
children.  i 


The  children 
gather  at  a 
local  church. 


Katrine 
Hostetler  (left) 
and  Charity 
Shenk. 


Over  650  turn  out 
for  daily  events 
planned  by  250 
local  volunteers 


Children  join  the  youth  for  a concert  during  the  ecology  festival. 


Jaunts  to  a wildlife  farm,  historical  park, 
campgrounds,  and  museums  highlighted 
children’s  activities  during  Assembly  12. 
Over  650  children  between  the  ages  of  3 
and  12  took  part  in  daylong  programs 
offered  Wednesday  through  Saturday. 

The  seven-member  Child  Services  Com- 
mittee, which  began  working  2 1/2  years 
ago  to  plan  children’s  activities,  coordi- 
nated some  250  local  volunteers  who  as- 
sisted with  the  program.  The  large  number 
of  volunteers  allowed  many  to  take  short 
stints,  but  some  worked  all  four  days. 

Children  took  buses  each  morning  from 
the  Convention  Centre  to  Calvary  Temple, 
one  of  Winnipeg’s  largest  churches,  where 
they  were  divided  into  age  groupings.  The 
largest  was  the  11-12  group,  and  the  small- 
est was  the  3-4  group.  Only  a handful  of 
children  had  to  be  returned  to  their  par- 
ents due  to  tears  or  illness. 

All  but  the  youngest  group  took  turns 
spending  a day  at  Camp  Assiniboia,  a 
General  Conference  Mennonite  facility 
which  suspended  regular  activities  to  ac- 
commodate the  Assembly  12  children.  The 
day-campers  swam  part  of  the  day  and 
made  the  rounds  the  other  portion  of  the 
day  at  a carnival  offering  face  painting, 
horseback  riding,  archery,  trampoline,  zip- 
line cable  ride,  and  Tarzan  ropes. 

Lower  Fort  Garry,  another  favorite  ex- 
cursion, featured  actors  dressed  to  portray 
life  among  the  area’s  early  settlers.  Touch 


the  Universe,  a hands-on  museum  where 
mirrors  ranked  high  on  the  most-preferred 
list,  won  enthusiastic  response  for  its  street 
scenes  of  yesteryear.  Cottonwood  Farm, 
a wildlife  preserve,  also  earned  rave  re- 
views. 

Jugglers,  rhythm  activities,  relays,  and 
crafts  tucked  among  the  field  trips  left 
little  time  for  boredom  or  missing  mom  and 
dad.  The  Zaire/North  American  Youth 
Discovery  Team,  a children’s  choir  from 
Guatemala,  a Central  American  music 
group,  gospel  singer  Sherril  Strange-Pratt, 
and  a group  called  D.J.  and  Friends  shared 
with  youngsters  during  closing  sessions. 
D.J.  (Warkentin)  wrote  the  children’s 
theme  song,  “Shine,”  which  the  youngsters 
learned  and  sang  at  the  closing  session. 
The  children’s  daily  themes  mirrored  those 
of  their  elders,  zeroing  in  on  forgiveness, 
servanthood,  and  witnessing. 

As  the  week  progressed,  ever-flexible 
volunteers  added  a roped-off  area  and  bull 
horn  to  facilitate  the  gigantic  job  of  reunit- 
ing children  with  their  parents  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Painted  faces,  ear-to-ear  smiles, 
and  such  personal  creations  as  “Win-a-pig” 
T-shirts,  kites,  and  Japanese  origami  por- 
trayed a clear  picture  of  the  children’s 
involvement  and  enthusiasm. 

One  12-year-old  said  she  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  activities  and  her  sizable  collec- 
tion of  new  friends.  Parents  echoed  their 
children’s  appreciation. — Jane  Halteman 
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YOUTH  ACTIVITIES 


Over  1 ,000  participants 
conclude  week  with 
ecology  festival 


John  David 
Penner  of 
Toronto. 


Romke  Vats 
of  the 
Netherlands. 


Hauling  away 
the  trash. 


The  youth  gather  for  worship. 


Over  1,000  youth  gathered  daily  at  the 
University  of  Winnipeg  during  Assembly 
12.  They  were  challenged  to  explore  what 
it  means  to  witness  and  to  build  new 
relationships  through  morning  worship 
sessions  which  included  special  music,  sto- 
rytelling, drama,  and  a different  country 
emphasis  each  day;  through  cross-cultural 
discussion  groups;  and  through  afternoon 
concerts  and  late-night  activities. 

The  highlights,  according  to  the  youth, 
included  “Eco-Fest,”  a day  devoted  to 
ecological  concerns,  the  discussion  groups, 
and  the  music.  Angie  Koch  from  Ontario 
enjoyed  the  rock  concert  by  Life  Forever 
from  Kansas.  “We  pushed  the  chairs  out 
of  the  way  and  started  dancing,  which 
surprised  them  because  they  didn’t  think 
Mennonites  like  to  dance,”  she  said.  Tim 
VanDelden  from  West  Germany  also  liked 
the  music.  “The  enthusiasm  in  the  singing 
kept  the  worship  sessions  alive,”  he  said. 

“We  want  them  to  have  a good  time,” 
said  Abe  Bergen,  organizer  of  the  youth 
program,  “but  we  also  want  them  to  learn 
what  it  means  to  care  for  each  other  in  a 


worldwide  context.  We  hope  they  will  de- 
velop lasting  friendships  with  youth  from 
around  the  world.”  Learning  from  the 
cross-cultural  blend  of  young  people  was  a 
high  priority  for  Ben  Setiawan  from  Indo- 
nesia. “I  would  like  to  learn  how  Menno- 
nites from  other  cultures  worship,”  he  said. 

Of  the  youth  registered  for  Assembly  12, 
about  25  percent  were  from  outside  North 
America.  Despite  the  lip-service  given, 
people  differed  in  opinion  on  how  much 
intermingling  actually  occurred.  Heather 
Esau  from  Winnipeg,  a worship  leader  for 
the  youth,  commented,  “I  really  feel  like 
they’ve  joined  together  as  one  body.”  She 
felt  the  international  songbooks  enhanced 
this  by  allowing  people  speaking  different 
languages  to  sing  together  even  if  they 
couldn’t  speak  to  one  another. 

Others,  however,  did  not  feel  that 
enough  interaction  was  happening.  Angie 
Koch  and  Brigitta  Neufeld,  both  from  On- 
tario, said  they  were  meeting  some  people 
from  other  countries,  but  “mostly  people 
seemed  to  stick  with  their  own  groups,” 
commented  Neufeld.  “It’s  easier  to  just 
hang  out  with  people  you  know,  and  the 
facilities  were  so  spread  out  that  it  didn’t 
really  encourage  interaction,”  added  Koch. 

Whether  cross-cultural  friendships 
formed  or  not,  Robyn  Penner,  a youth 
pastor  from  Virginia,  believes  that  simply 
the  exposure  to  Mennonites  outside  their 
communities  and  especially  from  other 
countries  is  helpful  in  broadening  horizons. 
Penner,  who  came  to  Assembly  12  with  18 
youth  from  her  congregation,  said,  “One  of 
the  most  important  things  about  Assembly 
is  that  it  helps  youth  form  their  Mennonite 
identity.  Many  young  people  aren’t  proud 
of  being  Mennonite,  but  experiences  like 
this  show  them  that  being  Mennonite  isn’t 
something  that’s  close-minded.” 

From  youth  pastor  to  worship  leader  to 
discussion  group  facilitator,  all  agreed  that 
today’s  youth  are  challenging  what  they’re 
being  told  and  needing  good  reasons  to 
believe  something  before  they  will  accept 
it.  Discussion  group  facilitator  Dave 
Claassen  from  Texas  says  that  environ- 
mental concerns  are  what  youth  are  talking 
about,  and  they  genuinely  want  to  make  a 
difference.  According  to  Claassen,  how- 
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ever,  more  than  the  environment,  they  are 
“worried  about  being  as  affluent  as  they 
are.”  They  enjoy  their  affluence  and  they’re 
not  about  to  “exchange  their  designer  clothes 
for  sackcloth,”  said  Claassen,  “but  they  have 
a social  conscience  and  they  feel  bad  about 
how  much  they  have — you  can  see  it  in  their 
faces.” 

The  youth  see  society  and  the  media 
defining  success  in  terms  of  material  posses- 
sions and  espousing  consumption,  but 
Claassen  is  convinced  that  the  simple  life- 
style and  peace  and  justice  orientation  of  the 
Mennonite  heritage  is  at  the  core  of  who  they 
really  are.  “These  kids  are  much  more  cynical 
at  an  early  age,  but  that’s  okay,”  he  said, 
“because  maybe  they  will  get  over  it  earlier 
than  we  did,  and  then  do  something  about 
it.” 

Despite  questions  and  cynicism,  the  youth 
joined  together  the  final  day  of  Assembly 
12,  determined  to  be  a witness  and  to  make 
a difference.  In  an  act  to  create  awareness 
of  the  responsibility  Christians  have  to  be 
conscientious  stewards  of  the  earth,  they 
walked  from  the  University  of  Winnipeg  to 
The  Forks  National  Historic  Site,  picking 
up  garbage  and  recyclable  items  as  they 
weaved  through  downtown  Winnipeg.  The 
recyclables  were  then  sorted  and  taken 
away  from  The  Forks  by  the  Resource 
Recovery  Institute,  Winnipeg’s  nonprofit 
recycling  organization. 

The  youth  were  encouraged  by  Eco-Fest 
organizers  to  wear  green  as  a symbol  of 
hope  and  not  to  forget  to  look  behind  them 
as  they  picked  up  trash  to  see  the  better 
world  they  were  leaving  behind.  Rebekka 
Funck  from  West  Germany  thought  Eco- 
Fest  was  a well-planned  event  and  focused 
on  issues  that  simply  cannot  be  ignored 
any  longer.  “It’s  nice  that  we’re  doing  this 
in  Winnipeg,  but  are  we  doing  it  at  home?” 
she  asked.  “I  don’t  know  if  it  will  achieve 
a lot,”  she  added,  “but  it  is  a symbolic 
attempt.” 

At  The  Forks  Eco-Fest  featured  live 
bands,  drama,  displays,  and  storytellers 
around  the  theme  “The  Earth  is  the 
Lord’s.”  A late-afternoon  drama  presenta- 
tion drew  attention  to  what  happens  when 
different  peoples  encounter  one  another, 
like  Native  People  and  Russian  Mennonite 
immigrants  did  when  they  met  at  The 
Forks  in  the  1870s. 

Another  special  feature  of  Eco-Fest  were 
sculptures  made  out  of  “found  objects”  or 
what  most  people  would  consider  garbage. 
Among  the  sculptures  were  Christ  on  the 
cross  and  what  looked  like  a miniature  of 
the  marshmallow  man  from  the  movie 
Ghostbusters. 

Gordon  Daman,  coordinator  of  Eco-Fest, 
hopes  the  event  created  an  awareness  of 
the  significance  of  the  Mennonites  who 
immigrated  to  western  Canada,  an  aware- 
ness of  encounters  between  different  peo- 
ples, and  finally  an  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  environment. 

— Deborah  Weaver 
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Up  close  and  personal 


compiled  by  Muriel  Stackley 

Edguardo  Docuyanan,  Philippines 

Some  35,000  Filipinos  live  in  Winnipeg. 
Are  you  reaching  them,  or  are  you  waiting 
for  one  of  us  to  come?  If  you  wait,  it  might 
be  too  late.  We  can  help  you,  but  we  can’t 
stay. 

In  the  Philippines  we  Mennonites  are  still 
seeking  our  identity.  We  relate  to  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  We  have  13 
congregations  on  Luzon  Island.  Our  pas- 
tors earn  their  own  living  and  are  not  paid 
by  the  church.  This  is  difficult,  if  a man  is 
a pastor  and  also  plows  his  own  field. 


Karuna  Shri  Joel,  Hyderabad,  India 

I have  a great  concern  for  Mennonite 
Brethren  women  in  the  church.  We  should 
come  forward  to  take  some  responsibility 
for  the  church,  to  take  up  the  ministry.  I 
encourage  young  women  to  come  for  train- 
ing. My  concern  is  also  for  non-Christian 
women.  They  are  receptive  to  Christ,  but 
there  is  no  one  to  help  them. 


Alfredo  Tepox,  Mexico 

I am  general  editor  for  SEMILLA,  the 
dispersed  seminary  training  that  is  avail- 
able in  Central  and  South  America. 

My  response  to  Assembly  12  is  positive. 
The  exposure  of  anyone  to  another  culture 
is  always  good,  I simply  compare.  My  train- 
ing as  a linguist  leads  me  to  do  this. 

We  Latins  are  born  talkers.  We,  too,  split 
hairs  about  meaning,  but  about  what?  You 
North  Americans  take  too  literally  the  in- 
junction to  be  responsible  for  words.  We 
don’t  watch  our  words  as  closely  as  you  do. 

Walter  Sawatsky,  expert  on  USSR 

This  is  the  greatest  number  of  registered 
guests  at  Mennonite  World  Conference  of 
persons  living  in  the  USSR,  and  also  the 
greatest  diversity.  Young  people  came  for 
the  first  time — a choir.  They  can  see  what’s 
going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  People 
representative  of  church  leadership  chose 
observer  status  at  this  conference;  they  are 
using  new  criteria  as  to  how  they  want  to 


relate  because  of  their  uncertainty  about 
Mennonites.  They  now  have  a sense  of 
theological  and  style  diversity:  are  they 
brothers  and  sisters  with  all  of  the  others 
in  Mennonite  World  Conference?  They  are 
aware  of  God’s  work.  They  are  also  aware 
of  the  devil’s  work. 

Our  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  USSR 
are  preoccupied  with  basic  problems;  they 
are  continually  responding  to  people  who 
ask  them,  “How  can  I become  a Christian?” 
They  have  little  time  for  anything  else. 
They  have  plans — for  mission,  for  litera- 
ture, for  services  to  the  aged,  for  factories. 
They  have  rubles  (for  use  in  the  country) 
and  people,  but  want  help  to  fill  in  gaps 
with  scarce  items.  There  is  a drastic  differ- 
ence between  their  context  and  that  of  the 
vast  number  of  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence participants.  Their  world  is  an  open 
door,  a desperate  search,  a spiritual  hun- 
ger. They  say,  “When  you  have  a dry  land, 
it  takes  a long  time  to  satisfy  it.” 


Ronald  Koch  of 
East  Germany 

Anabaptist  convictions  did  not  bring 
Ronald  Koch,  a locomotive  engineer  from 
Magdeburg,  East  Germany,  into  the  Men- 
nonite fold.  It  was  instead  the  love  and 
affirmation  of  Mennonites  such  as  Walter 
Jantzen,  the  longtime  lay  pastor  of  the  East 
Berlin  church.  “I  liked  it  there  and  that’s 
why  I remained,”  he  concludes.  Only  later 
did  matters  of  theology,  such  as  believers 
baptism,  become  significant  to  him. 

Though  Ronald’s  mother-in-law  is  no 
longer  active  in  a church,  it  was  she  who 
retained  a thread  of  contact  to  her  Menno- 
nite roots.  Raised  in  the  Chortitza  Colony 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  his  mother-in-law  fled 
to  Germany  in  1943.  Though  all  of  her 
relatives  continued  on  to  Paraguay  and 
Canada,  she  located  in  Eilsleben  very  near 
the  present  border  to  West  Germany. 

Ronald’s  wife,  Waltraut,  was  born  there. 
Though  Waltraut  was  raised  in  a Lutheran 
congregation,  she  never  found  a spiritual 
home  there.  Thanks  to  Walter  Jantzen’s 
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insistent  invitations,  she  began  to  attend 
youth  retreats  at  his  home  in  East  Berlin. 
In  time,  she  chose  to  bring  her  boyfriend 
along.  Today,  that  “boyfriend”  is  chairper- 
son of  the  East  German  Mennonite  church 
council. 

Ronald  does  not  agree  that  his  late 
father  had  been  a major  influence  on  his 
life.  But  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
His  father,  whom  Ronald  describes  as  a 
“dyed-in-the-wool”  communist,  had  joined 
the  Communist  Party  in  1930  and  re- 
mained a member  for  most  of  his  life. 
Nevertheless,  his  father  was  disillusioned 
with  the  East  German  party  virtually  from 
the  outset  in  1945  and  warned  his  son 
against  ever  joining  it. 

When  Ronald,  then  22,  chose  to  be  bap- 
tized as  a Mennonite  in  1974,  he  chose  a 
non-opportunist  path  in  agreement  with 
his  father’s  belief  that  persons  must  re- 
main true  to  their  moral  convictions.  “He 
accepted  my  decision  fully  and  did  not 
protest  in  any  way,”  Ronald  assures. 

Despite  his  own  past,  this  Mennonite 
denies  the  existence  of  any  inverted  youth 
protest  movement  that  might  have  brought 
the  children  of  non-believers  back  into  the 
church.  Emigration  and  marriages  with 
non-Mennonites  have  dissolved  the  prom- 
ising youth  work  of  the  1970s. 

Though  now  meeting  in  their  own  quar- 
ters in  East  Berlin  for  the  first  time,  future 
prospects  for  East  German  Mennonites 
are  not  particularly  promising.  Files  still 
list  the  names  of  165  Mennonites,  but  less 
than  half  are  active  in  Mennonite  congre- 
gations. Walter  Janzen’s  successor,  Rnuth 
Hansen,  was  recently  asked  to  resign.  For 
the  immediate  future,  there  will  be  no 
ordained  Mennonite  pastor  residing  in 
East  Germany.  Rather,  the  small  congre- 
gations in  East  Berlin — Halle,  Dobeln,  and 
Rostock — are  to  be  served  by  leaders  of 
the  West  Berlin  congregation. 

In  recent  years  a number  of  pacifist 
seekers  had  expressed  interest  in  joining, 
but  Ronald  notes  that  their  radicality  was 
unacceptable  to  the  local  Mennonites. 
“They  were  expecting  too  much  from  us,” 
he  declares.  “Why  should  I return  my 
conscription  card  if  I had  already  served 
in  the  army,  and  would  only  be  recalled  to 


active  duty  in  the  event  of  serious  interna- 
tional conflict?  Why  should  I endanger 
everything  by  informing  the  authorities 
now  of  what  I might  be  doing  in  some 
distant  [hypothetical]  situation?”  Ronald 
labels  himself  now  as  a pacifist,  which  was 
not  the  case  during  his  tour  of  duty  in  the 
’70s. 

For  Mennonites,  the  opening  of  the  Ger- 
man border  has  been  a mixed  blessing. 
Ronald  notes  that  some  persons  have 
stopped  attending,  and  concludes  that  for 
them  the  church  had  served  primarily  as  a 
window  to  the  West.  “Now  they  can  make 
their  own  contacts  in  the  West;  they  don’t 
need  us  any  more.”  Though  nearly  all 
Mennonite  emigrants  from  the  Soviet 
Union  have  in  the  past  decade  left  East 
Germany  for  the  West,  it  may  now  occur 
that  a new  wave  of  them  will  settle  perma- 
nently on  East  German  soil. 

But  in  general,  Ronald’s  feelings  regard- 
ing the  demise  of  the  East  German  state 
are  much  less  mixed  than  those  of  most 
leading  churchpersons:  “I  see  only  advan- 
tages for  me.  We  cannot  expect  to  live  like 
the  West  immediately.  We’ll  first  of  all  be 
needing  to  earn  that  higher  standard  of 
living.  We’re  going  to  have  to  exert  our- 
selves a little  bit  for  a change.” 

Ronald  and  Waltraut  are  at  a loss  for 
words  when  asked  to  mention  any  negative 
experiences  in  North  America.  They’ve 
been  most  impressed  by  the  openness  and 
cordiality.  “People  are  friendlier  here  than 
they  are  back  home.  So  many  have  ap- 
proached us  and  wanted  to  know  firsthand 
what’s  happening  in  our  country.” 

Ronald  wishes  that  more  of  the  world- 
wide unity,  which  is  so  loudly  proclaimed 
at  world  conferences,  might  take  root  in 
the  dealings  of  the  German  Mennonite 
groups.  He  sees  no  reason  for  the  existence 
of  multiple  German  church  bodies.  “We’ve 
often  experienced  that  German  Menno- 
nites are  living  in  strife,”  he  says.  “We  find 
it  commendable  that  unity  is  stressed  so 
heavily  at  World  Conference.” — Bill  Yoder 


Viktor  Fast  of 
the  Soviet  Union 

Perhaps  Viktor  Fast  is  a fruit  of  his 
father’s  “labors.”  Deported  to  northern 
Siberia  in  1938,  his  father  spent  10  years 
in  hard  labor.  Though  his  health  was  bro- 
ken after  six  years  as  a logger,  his  wife  was 
not  permitted  to  join  him  until  1949.  Viktor 
was  bom  in  that  vicinity  in  1951.  Not  until 
an  amnesty  six  years  later  was  his  family 
allowed  to  leave  Siberia  for  warmer  climes. 
Viktor  began  school  in  a village  in  Kasach- 
stan.  In  1965  they  moved  to  Karaganda. 

“We  moved  to  Karaganda  precisely  be- 
cause my  parents  wanted  to  place  us  in  a 
large  and  active  congregation,”  he  relates. 
“A  Christian  upbringing  was  of  vital  impor- 


tance to  them.”  Viktor  refused  to  join  the 
communist  Young  Pioneers  at  age  10. 
Though  that  nearly  cost  his  father  his  job, 
the  parents  were  grateful  for  their  son’s 
resolve. 

Viktor  Fast  knows  how  to  honor  his 
parents.  Not  only  his  wife  and  four  young 
children,  but  also  his  parents  reside  with 
him  in  Karaganda. 

In  terms  of  education,  this  wiry,  bespec- 
tacled church  leader  has  been  fortunate. 
At  an  engineering  school  in  Karaganda,  his 
instructors  “didn’t  cause  me  any  problems 
unless  their  superiors  were  pushing.”  Con- 
sequently, he  was  able  to  graduate  with  a 
master’s  degree  and  is  now  working  as  a 
computer  programmer. 

Viktor  has  been  ordained  a preacher  in 
a Mennonite  Brethren  congregation  and 
was  group  leader  of  the  Karaganda  choir 
and  delegation  visiting  Assembly  12.  Cir- 
cumstances being  as  they  are,  his  theolog- 
ical education  has  been  limited  to  self- 
study  and  the  instruction  of  church  elders. 

Within  the  Mennonite  denomination  of 
his  ancestors,  the  graying  leader  has  found 
a good  and  agreeable  home.  He  regards 
differences  with  Baptists  to  be  practical  in 
nature.  Of  greatest  importance  is  that  “I 
want  to  be  a Christian  and  to  follow 
Christ.”  Pacifist  interests  are  increasing 
within  his  congregation.  Thanks  to  the 
perestroika  (restructuring)  policies  of  Pres- 
ident Mikhail  Gorbachev,  many  Mennonite 
draftees  now  work  as  noncombatant  con- 
struction soldiers  and  are  not  required  to 
take  the  usual  loyalty  oath. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  survival  of  a 
Mennonite  witness  is  currently  at  stake. 
West  German  experts  estimate  that  as  few 
as  5,000  Mennonites  may  be  left  in  the 
USSR  by  1993  or  1994.  They  currently 
number  an  estimated  80,000. 

Soviet  Mennonites  refuse  to  take  a clear 
stand  in  favor  of  continued  residence  in  the 
USSR.  “The  people  who  had  claimed  years 
ago  that  we  should  remain  in  Russia  are 
now  living  in  Germany,”  Victor  notes.  “It’s 
most  important  that  people  remain  near 
Christ.  We  expect  our  members  to  take 
very  seriously  any  decision  to  leave  the 
place  into  which  Christ  had  initially  placed 
them.”  Viktor  sees  himself  committed  to 
remaining  in  the  USSR  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  but  is  unwilling  to  make  long-term 
promises. 

Mennonites  residing  in  the  USSR  have 
high  hopes  that  they  are  not  being  forgot- 
ten in  the  West.  “Hearts  burning  with  love 
are  welcome  to  come.  Preachers,  evange- 
lists, and  professors  are  needed  to  hold 
meetings,  classes,  and  evangelistic  cam- 
paigns. Moving  back  seems  hardly  feasible 
at  the  moment,  but  we’re  now  visiting  the 
Umsiedler  (Soviet  immigrant)  congrega- 
tions in  West  Germany  and  requesting  that 
they  at  least  visit  us  more  often.  We  hope 
that  some  might  come  for  a number  of 
months,  or  even  for  a year  or  two.  That 
would  make  us  very  happy.” — Bill  Yoder 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Lauren  Ashley  Smith,  Clinton,  Iowa 

Glen  E.  Miller’s  article,  “Bonding  in 
the  Family  of  God”  (July  31),  is  a real 
winner!  “I  wish  I’d  thought  to  write 
that!”  It  should  be  put  in  pamphlet  form 
for  wide  distribution  and  use. 

It  touches  a core  ache  in  my  soul. 
Among  folk  in  Christ’s  body,  his  church, 
I’ve  richly  bonded,  for  times  being,  with 
particular  individual  wondrous  saints. 

But  as  it  has  been  for  me  I’ve  never 
bonded  broadly  nor  denominationally, 
ample  outward  evidencings  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

I’ve  securely  bonded  “vertically”  with 
the  church  of  yesteryear,  and  of  forever 
tomoiTows.  But  round  about  in  a frag- 
mented society  I’ve  only  found  bits  and 
parts  as  though  I were  living  through  a 
war  zone.  Conversely,  I’ve  not  found  con- 
nected corporality  for  giving  myself,  as 
his,  in  effectually  bonding  as  richly  as 
should  better  be.  Sometimes  I speak  of 
myself  as  a sort  of  contemporary  individ- 
ualized Diaspora.  I suspect  there  are 
lots  of  us. 

I was  not  surprised  to  note  Glen  and 
Marilyn  Miller  are  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  country  representatives  for 
India.  It  goes  with  what  Glen  has  written 
that  they  would  be  thus  reaching  out. 

My  own  experiences  in  India  showed  me 
a land  of  folk  many  of  whom  were 
wondrously  open  and  readily  early  re- 
sponsively connective  beyond  the  ways 
of  our  own  acculturations. 


Rosie  Hartzler,  Bangor,  Maine 

I have  just  read  “Questions  of  Right 
and  Wrong”  (July  24).  I am  angry  and 
disappointed.  I am  a lesbian  woman, 
born  and  raised  in  a midwestern  Menno- 
nite farm  family,  taught  in  the  Menno- 
nite schools,  and  recently  graduated 
from  seminary.  While  I have  been  out- 
side the  Mennonite  Church  for  the  past 
four  years,  I have  stayed  in  touch  with 
church  happenings,  albeit  at  an  arm’s 
length. 

I have  known  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  officially  believes  that  the  prac- 
tice of  homosexuality  is  sin.  But  I have 
also  understood  that  Mennonite  leaders 
have  committed  themselves  to  dialogue. 
The  use  of  the  phrase  “homosexual 
acts”  as  a category  of  personal  morality 
denotes  anything  but  the  reality  of  dia- 
logue occurring  within  the  ranks  of  those 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  this 
“Church  Member  Profile.” 

It  disappoints  me  that  the  Church 


Member  Profile  places  “homosexual 
acts”  under  the  category  of  personal  mo- 
rality. I believe  that  the  right  of  gay  and 
lesbian  persons  to  be  all  they  can  be  in 
the  church,  in  the  workplace,  in  the 
home,  and  in  the  community  is  a justice 
issue  and  not  a moral  issue.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  human  beings  created  by  God 
as  good  and  whole.  It  seems  incompre- 
hensible to  me  how  a church  that  has 
been  at  the  forefront  of  justice  and 
peace  work  for  so  many  years  still  gets 
hung  up  on  the  basic  issue  of  justice  for 
all  persons. 

The  Mennonite  Church’s  official  posi- 
tion on  gay  and  lesbian  persons  will  inev- 
itably make  the  church  the  loser  as  it 
attempts  to  make  artificial  boundaries 
around  the  so-called  family  of  God.  This 
position  perpetuates  homophobia  and  vi- 
olence against  gay  and  lesbian  persons, 
contributing  to  the  injustice  which  is  so 
evident  in  our  world  today. 

Thomas  Finger,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

While  I agree  with  many  points  in  Lois 
Frey’s  article,  “Coming  to  Terms  with 
the  New  Age  Movement”  (July  10),  I 
find  it  undesirably  vague  at  others. 

I certainly  agree  that  Christians  should 
deal  patiently  with  those  attracted  to 
New  Age,  for  their  attraction  may  arise 
from  hunger  for  the  true  God.  I also  re- 
gard denouncing  all  such  practices  as 
meditation,  simply  because  New  Age  uti- 
lizes some  forms  of  them,  as  misguided. 
Indeed,  one  reason  for  New  Age’s  popu- 
larity is  that  many  Christians  have  lost 
touch  with  the  profound  meditative,  emo- 
tional, and  ecological  emphases  in  then- 
own  tradition.  The  best  response  to  New 
Age  consists  in  rediscovering,  and  then 
proclaiming,  that  the  deepest  resources 
of  mystery,  of  feeling,  and  of  genuine 
love  for  others  and  for  nature  are  found 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

But  this  is  what  I do  not  find  clearly 
affirmed:  that  Jesus  is  the  source  of  all 
these,  and  that  a firm  commitment  to 
New  Age  estranges  one  from  this  source. 
Instead,  I read  that  the  wise  men  were 


“perhaps  the  original  New  Agers”;  that 
people  who  don’t  mention  Jesus  “may 
be  true  to  his  spirit  of  love”;  that  New 
Age  can  bring  secular  people  a new  per- 
spective “just  as  many  in  the  church 
have  found  new  life  through  the  charis- 
matic movement.”  I wonder,  is  the  au- 
thor suggesting  that  New  Age  may 
bestow  as  valid  a relationship  to  God  as 
does  Christ? 

Lois  Frey  rightly  stresses  that  “the 
counterfeit  and  the  real  can  be  very 
close  in  appearance.”  This  means  that 
we  must  deal  patiently  with  the  counter- 
feit and  clearly  affirm  what  is  crucial 
about  the  real.  Perhaps  the  author 
agrees  with  both  points.  Yet  I find  only 
the  first  stressed  in  her  article. 


Alvin  Hershberger, 

Calling  Lake,  Alta. 

On  reading  J.  Denny  Weaver’s  article, 
“Keeping  Church  and  State  Separate” 
(July  3),  the  defenses  went  up.  I work 
for  the  “state.”  The  reality  is  that  my 
“bread  and  butter”  depend  on  the 
states’  interpretation  and  acceptance  of 
my  performance.  When  a neighbor 
friend  recently  ran  for  and  was  elected 
as  an  MLA  (comparable  to  U.S.  state 
representative)  we  went  to  the  political 
convention  to  support  him.  But  my  wife 
and  I find  ourselves  committed  emotion- 
ally, time  wise,  and  in  financial  support 
to  the  church. 

Physically  the  church  collectively  and 
as  individuals  is  a segment  of  those  gov- 
erned and  requires  constraints  and  moni- 
toring. Recently  some  T.V.  ministers 
were  found  to  be  taking  unfair  advan- 
tage of  viewers  and  misrepresenting 
their  motives.  The  state  was  obligated  to 
administer  justice.  The  church  and  state 
need  each  other,  but  the  church  which 
chooses  to  enter  into  power  struggles 
with  governments  and/or  the  social 
order  will  likely  lose  influence.  Christ’s 
influence  has  permeated  the  world  with- 
out his  entering  the  political  arena  or 
power  politics  as  many  of  his  time  de- 
manded. 


Pontius'  Puddle 


TOST  look',  the  SEA  IS  13 LACK  WITH 
OILSUCKS.  OCR  RIVERS  ARE  CHOKED  VI ITU 
WHITE  SODS.  AMD, THE  SKY  IS  GREY  WITH  _ 
SMOKE-  DO  YOO  KNOW  WHAT  THIS  NV.EAMS  < 


YEAH,  SOON  NATORE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
CAN  GET  BY  WITH 
ONLY  BLACK  AND 
WHITE  F\UA  I 
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Mennoscope 


Historian-professor  Cornelius  Krahn,  88, 
died  of  Alzheimer’s  disease  on  Aug.  3 in  New- 
ton, Kan.  A professor  for  30  years  at  Bethel 
College,  he  developed  the  school’s  Mennonite 
Library  and  Archives  into  one  of  the  outstanding 
Mennonite  historical  collections  in  the  world.  He 
was  coeditor  of  the  landmark  Mennonite  Ency- 
clopedia and  was  noted  as  a leading  historian  of 
Dutch  Anabaptism.  (His  doctoral  dissertation 
was  on  the  life  and  theology  of  Dutch  Anabaptist 
leader  Merino  Simons.)  Bom  in  Russia,  he  left 
to  study  in  Western  Europe  and  then  emigrated 
to  the  United  States. 

Goshen  College  finished  its  51st  consecu- 
tive year  with  a balanced  budget  on  June  30. 
The  school  received  $5,347,700  in  contributions, 
including  $1,768,100  for  the  general  operating 
fund,  $3,332,100  in  designated  gifts,  and 
$137,500  in  bequests  and  other  forms  of  planned 
giving.  The  contributions  include  $2,610,500 
from  alumni  and  $582,400  from  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

Contributions  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions are  keeping  pace  so  far  with  the 
budget  this  year.  A total  of  $1,850,000  was 
contributed  during  the  first  six  months.  Church 
relations  director  Jim  Derstine  noted,  however, 
that  “contributions  have  not  gone  beyond  the 
average  annual  increase  of  3 percent  MBM  has 
experienced  over  the  past  five  years.”  In  addi- 
tion, he  said,  “they  have  not  kept  up  with 
inflation,  which  was  4.7  percent  last  year.”  MBM 
still  needs  $3,256,000  to  reach  its  goal  of 
$5,106,000. 

New  appointments: 

• Rosella  Wiens  Regier,  executive  director, 
Children’s  Sunday  School  Curriculum  Project, 
starting  this  fall.  This  is  a joint  effort  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church.  The  anticipated 
release  of  the  curriculum  is  1994.  For  the  past 
six  years,  Regier  has  been  children’s  education 
secretary  for  the  General  Conference  Church. 
She  was  a curriculum  writer  for  the  Foundation 
Series  and  managing  editor  of  the  Venture  Club 
materials.  Previously  she  was  an  elementary 
school  teacher  for  many  years.  She  will  continue 
to  live  and  work  in  Newton,  Kan. 

• Elam  Peachey,  associate  director  of  devel- 
opment, Hesston  College,  starting  in  August.  He 
served  previously  as  principal  of  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School  in  Lansdale,  Pa., 
where  he  was  a member  of  the  faculty  for  23 
years.  This  past  year  he  was  on  a sabbatical  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  where  he  was  a “scholar  in 
residence”  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  and  coordinator  of  the  Bible  Curric- 
ulum Development  Project  for  Mennonite  Sec- 
ondary Education  Council. 

• Al  Mast,  executive  director,  Mennonite  In- 
formation Center,  Berlin,  Ohio.  He  succeeds 
Tom  Michaels,  who  served  briefly  as  the  center’s 
first  director  before  returning  to  his  previous 
employment.  Mast  has  been  president  of  a 
family-owned  roofing  business  and  president  of 
Wayne-Holmes  Mutual  Aid. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Tim  Herr  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Groffdale  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on  July  1.  He 
succeeds  Charles  Wert,  who  now  serves  as 
overseer  of  the  Groffdale  District  of  Lancaster 
Conference.  Herr  served  previously  as  a 
Brethren  in  Christ  pastor. 

• George  Kates  was  licensed  as  pastor  of 


Prominent  Pharisee.  Dan  Miller,  a 
member  of  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  portrays 
“The  Prominent  Pharisee”  in  a dra- 
matic monologue  taken  from  a new 
worship/education  resource  produced 
by  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  “Invi- 
tation: Come  to  the  Welcome  Table.” 
Inspired  by  Luke  14:12-24,  Miller  told 
the  story  of  Jesus’  visit  to  his  house 
and  related  the  parable  of  the  great 
banquet,  which  follows.  The  seven- 
part  resource  was  written  for  MPH  by 
a team  of  writers  from  Southeast  Con- 
ference. Two  of  the  writers,  Merle 
Sommers  and  Lorraine  Sheeler,  are 
Bay  Shore  members. 


Newtown  Gospel  Chapel,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  on  July 
29.  He  served  previously  as  the  lay  leader  of  the 
congregation. 

•Lloyd  Hoover  and  Don  Himelright  were  li- 
censed as  pastors  of  Carpenter’s  Mennonite 
Church,  Leola,  Pa.,  recently. 

• Kevin  Block  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Vineland, 
Ont.,  on  July  15.  He  succeeds  Harold  High,  who 
died  a year  ago. 

•Jay  Miller  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
assistant  pastor  of  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  on  Aug.  12.  He  serves 
alongside  Pastor  Orville  Miller.  He  served  pre- 
viously as  youth  minister  for  Iowa-Nebraska 
Conference. 

• Gary  Krabill  was  licensed  as  assistant  pas- 
tor of  Martins  Mennonite  Church,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
on  Aug.  5.  He  serves  alongside  Pastor  Vincent 
Frey. 

Coming  events: 

• Women  and  Preschool  Assembly,  Oct.  1,  at 
First  Deaf  Mennonite  Church  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
The  13th  annual  event  is  a resource  session  for 
the  many  local  congregations  that  have  programs 
for  women  and  preschoolers  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. The  keynote  speaker  is  Betty  Louise 
Hershey.  Also  planned  are  six  workshops.  More 
information  from  Tina  Snyder  at  317  W.  High 
St.,  Manheim,  PA  17545;  phone  717  898-7497. 


• Retreat  for  Families  with  Special  Needs,  Oct. 
27,  at  Worship  Center,  Leola,  Pa.  The  fourth 
annual  event  is  sponsored  by  Women’s  Mission- 
ary and  Service  Commission  of  Lancaster  Con- 
ference. The  featured  speaker  is  Joni  Eareckson 
Tada,  a nationally  known  activist  for  the  dis- 
abled. More  information  from  James  Gochnauer 
at  5110  Mine  Rd.,  Paradise,  PA  17562;  phone 
717  442-9895. 

Special  meetings:  Harold  Gingerich,  Topeka, 
Ind.,  at  Burr  Oak,  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  Sept.  16-19. 
Stan  Shirk,  Lyndhurst,  Va.,  at  Cornerstone, 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  Sept.  9-14. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Waynesboro,  Va.:  Hiram  and  Nancy  Wood, 
Edward  and  Phyllis  Shull,  and  Joy  Roop. 

Bancroft,  Toledo,  Ohio:  Michael  Ann 
Feldkircher,  Brenda  Ray,  and  Scott  Swartzen- 
truber. 

Maple  Grove,  Hartville,  Ohio:  Heather 
Troyer,  Laurie  Miller,  Steven  Miller,  Johnny 
Schrock,  Shannon  Schrock,  Sandra  Schlabach, 
Daniel  Sommers,  Karen  Sommers,  Michael 
Yoder,  Regina  Yoder. 

Conestoga,  Morgantown,  Pa.:  Saleh  Geith. 

Springdale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Ova  and  Dar- 
lene Helton. 

Elmira,  Ont.:  Terry  and  Brenda  McNeely. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Alderfer,  Tim  and  Karen  (Landis),  Athens, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Nathaniel  Rein, 
June  21. 

Allen,  Michael  and  Pamela  (Leichty),  Carroll- 
ton, Tex.,  second  son,  Britt  Loren,  June  6. 

Beechy,  Floyd  and  Michelle  (Nisley),  Millers- 
burg,  Ind.,  first  child,  Melissa  Jean,  born  Apr.  4, 
1990;  received  for  adoption  July  20. 

Beiler,  Sam  and  Fern  (High),  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Samatha  Joy,  July  24. 

Coblentz,  Marvin  E.  and  Twyla  (Troyer), 
Townville,  Pa.,  third  son,  Jesse  Marvin,  Apr.  24. 

Fisher,  Marvin  and  Sharene  (Longenecker), 
Gap,  Pa.,  first  child,  Joel  Anthony,  July  12. 

Fitz-Gerald,  Kevin  and  Ruth  (Weldy),  Cat- 
asauqua,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Kyla  Ellen,  July 
5. 

Halteman,  Jim  and  Coleen,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
second  son,  Zachariah  Samuel,  Jan.  19. 

Hershberger,  Robert  and  Diane  (Yoder), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jordan 
Michael,  Apr.  9. 

Hofstetter,  Ray  and  Jerelyn  (Schellen- 
berger),  Dalton,  Ohio,  first  child,  Justin  Ray, 
Aug.  4. 

Hostetler,  Tom  and  Debbie  (Magathan), 
Hubbard,  Ore.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Trisha  LaRae,  July  30. 

Khesghi,  Omar  and  Janelle  (Landis),  Evans- 
ton, 111.,  fourth  child,  Tarik  Landis,  Mar.  16. 

Krabill,  David  and  Beverly  (Nafziger), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Andrew  David,  Aug.  3. 

Kratz,  Randy  and  Susan,  Pewaukee,  Wis., 
first  child,  David  Jonas,  June  1. 

Lais,  Lynn  and  Jan  (Bryant),  Grantsville,  Md., 
second  child,  first  son,  Elijah  Steven,  July  4. 
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Lambright,  Michael  and  Rosemary  (Hooley), 
Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  first  child,  Elizabeth  Marie, 
Aug.  6. 

McReynolds,  Mark  and  Karen  (Edminster), 
Tiskilwa,  111.,  third  child,  second  son,  Joel  Hart, 
July  12. 

Martin,  John  S.  and  E.  Jane  (King),  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  third  son,  Scott  Matthew,  Aug.  10. 

Mead,  Todd  and  Delores  (Sutter),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Paige  Kristine,  July  31. 

Miller,  Gaylord  and  Sandy  (Troyer),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Cami 
Rose,  July  28. 

Miller,  Lewis  and  Norma  (Sommers),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Cassandra 
Renee,  May  10. 

Miller,  Sheldon  J.  and  Jeanie  (Sliter),  War- 
ren, Mich.,  first  and  second  children,  twin  sons, 
Joseph  Robert  and  Daniel  Hudson,  June  15. 

Moyer,  Ray  and  Barbara  (Koffel),  Telford, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Molly  Anne, 
June  26. 

Nelson,  Paul  and  Dawn  (Ruth),  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, third  child,  second  son,  Benjamin  Henry, 
June  11. 

Peterson,  Bruce  and  Joan  (Brandenberger), 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  first  child,  Lindsay  Nicole, 
June  16. 

Rohrer,  H.  Dale  and  Twila  (Brubaker),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Dresdon  Chandler, 
May  23. 

Roth,  Dennis  and  Lori  (Schnaar),  Waterloo, 
Ont,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Emily,  July 
30. 

Roth,  Philip  and  Jane  (Garber),  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Philip,  Aug.  10. 

Schrock,  Carl  and  Julie  (Wysong),  Millers- 
burg,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Melanie 
Marie,  July  20. 

Shertzer,  Lee  and  Kristina  (Bair),  East  Pe- 
tersburg, Pa.,  first  child,  Nathan  Lee,  Aug.  5. 

Troyer,  Merle  and  Gail  (Kunkler),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Tyler  Scott,  Feb.  6. 

Weaver,  Herman,  Jr.,  and  Cindy  (Ruhl),  Hart- 
ville, Ohio,  second  daughter,  Chloe  Elise,  May 
16. 

Wenger,  Cliff  and  Carol  (Moser),  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Korinne  Joelle,  July  26. 

Yoder,  Gerald  and  Jane  (Warstler),  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  third  daughter,  Marla  Jean,  July  31. 

Yoder,  Tim  and  Jane  (Grove),  Goshen,  Ind., 
first  child,  Caleb  Joseph,  Aug.  6. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Bitikofer-Coon.  Mervin  Royce  Bitikofer, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Whitestone  cong.,  and  Catherine 
Cora  Coon,  Newton,  Kan.,  New  Creation  Fellow- 
ship, by  Robert  Coon,  father  of  the  bride,  Steve 
Schmidt,  and  Dorothy  Nickel  Friesen,  July  7. 

Gorman-Vandegrift.  Patrick  Gorman  and 
Jennifer  Vandegrift,  both  of  Salford  cong., 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  by  John  L.  Ruth,  May  19. 

Goshow-Landis.  Mike  Goshow  and  Keila 
Landis,  both  of  Salford  cong.,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
by  John  L.  Ruth,  Mar.  31. 

Green-Bittinger.  William  Green,  Springs, 
Pa.,  and  Missy  Bittinger,  Grantsville,  Md.,  both 
of  Springs  cong.,  by  Steve  Heatwole,  July  7. 

Hershey-Mattson.  James  Lederach  Hershey 
and  Brenda  Lynne  Mattson,  both  of  Salford 
cong.,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  by  Paul  Lederach,  Apr. 
6. 

LeGoff-Stoltzfus.  Pierrick  LeGoff,  Paris, 


France,  and  Laura  Stoltzfus,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Community  cong.,  by  Duane  Sider  and  Joseph 
Shenk,  Apr.  14. 

Liechty-Koop.  Daniel  A.  Liechty,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Jill  Koop,  Woodstock, 
Ont.,  Baptist  Church,  by  Nancy  Kauffmann, 
Aug.  4. 

Miller-Troyer.  Lance  Miller,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  and  Jill  Troyer, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Word  of  Life  Fellowship,  by  Jay 
Birky,  July  21. 

Mininger-Bangert.  Bryce  Lyndell  Mininger, 
Telford,  Pa.,  Frederick  cong.,  and  Dorothy  Jean 
Bangert,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
by  Ben  F.  Lapp,  July  14. 

Shore-Souder.  Toby  Shore  and  Joylynn 
Souder,  both  of  Salford  cong.,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
by  John  L.  Ruth,  May  12. 

Sommers-Gingerich.  Ron  L.  Sommers,  Uni- 
ontown,  Ohio,  Bethany  cong.,  and  Florence 
Gingerich,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Countryside  Fellow- 
ship, by  John  E.  Gingerich,  July  28. 

Sprunger-Moyer.  Timothy  Alan  Sprunger, 
Smithville,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and  Sheila 
Annette  Moyer,  Thompsontown,  Pa.,  Delaware 
cong.,  by  Norman  W.  Moyer,  grandfather  of  the 
bride,  Aug.  4. 

Zehr-Myers.  Darrell  James  Zehr,  Charleston, 
S.C.,  and  Sheila  Kay  Myers,  Philadelphia,  Miss., 
Pearl  River  cong.,  by  D.  Glenn  Myers,  father  of 
the  bride,  and  Eldon  Zehr,  father  of  the  groom, 
June  30. 


Obituaries 


Clemens,  H.  Floyd  A.,  son  of  Gared  A.  and 
Lizzie  (Alderfer)  Clemens,  was  born  in  Franco- 
nia Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  1,  1910;  died  of  acute  myo- 
cardial infarction  at  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Aug.  3,  1990; 
aged  80.  On  Dec.  3,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Ella 
Mae  Halteman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 daughters  (Mary  H.  Martin,  Arlene  Skillman, 
and  Ada  C.  Allen),  3 sons  (Walter  H.,  Floyd  H., 
and  Paul  H.),  20  grandchildren,  21  great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Marcus  A.)  and  2 sisters 
(Ada  Hackman  and  Ruth  Musselman).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Martha).  He 
was  a member  of  Salford  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  6,  in 
charge  of  Willis  A.  Miller  and  John  L.  Ruth; 
interment  in  Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Histand,  Howard  L.,  son  of  Samuel  S.  and 
Susan  (Overholt)  Histand,  was  born  in  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1905;  died  at  Rockhill  Men- 
nonite Community,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  July  31, 
1990;  aged  85.  On  May  16,  1931,  he  was  married 
to  Alma  Kulp,  who  died  on  Sept.  18,  1984. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Lois  N.  Gilbert),  4 
grandchildren,  one  great-grandson,  3 brothers 
(William,  David,  and  James)  and  5 sisters  (Eliz- 
abeth Gross,  Mary  Alderfer,  Laura  Histand, 
Rebecca  Graybill,  and  Ruth  Mosemann).  He  was 
a member  of  Doylestown  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  4,  in 
charge  of  Ray  K.  Yoder;  interment  in  Doyles- 
town Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Amos  D.,  son  of  Amos,  Sr.,  and  Bar- 
bara (Augsburger)  Roth,  was  born  in  Morton, 
111.,  Sept.  4,  1898;  died  at  Peoria,  111.,  Aug.  2, 
1990;  aged  91.  On  Aug.  20,  1925,  he  was  married 
to  Ada  Ruth  King,  who  died  on  Feb.  20,  1954. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Herbert  D.  and  Donald  F.), 
3 grandchildren,  and  3 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Elton  Amos). 
He  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  5,  in 
charge  of  Glen  and  Thelma  Horner;  interment 
in  Pleasant  Grove  Cemetery. 

Showalter,  Edna  Kauffman,  daughter  of 


Samuel  and  Martha  (Stutzman)  Kauffman,  was 
bom  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  16,  1895;  died  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  4,  1990;  aged  95.  On  Apr.  18, 
1923,  she  was  married  to  Noble  L.  Showalter, 
who  died  on  Mar.  15,  1967.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Charlene  Christophel,  Vesta  Stro- 
man,  and  Esther  Deal),  4 sons  (Stanley,  Gerald, 
Glen,  and  Dale),  24  grandchildren,  27  great- 
grandchildren, and  3 great-great-grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Jay).  She 
was  a member  of  Clinton  Brick  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Aug.  7,  in  charge  of  Carl  L.  Smeltzer;  interment 
in  Clinton  Brick  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Herman  H.,  Sr.,  son  of  William  M. 
and  Fannie  (Stutzman)  Weaver,  was  born  in 
Indiana,  Jan.  3, 1924;  died  at  St.  Luke’s  Lutheran 
Home,  North  Canton,  Ohio,  June  23,  1990;  aged 
66.  On  Dec.  19,  1954,  he  was  married  to  Rachel 
Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 sons 
(Raymond,  Wayne,  Herman,  Jr.,  Myron,  David, 
Joseph,  and  John),  his  mother,  11  grandchildren, 
3 brothers  (Ernest,  Vernon,  and  Walter)  and  2 
sisters  (Mary  Yoder  and  Alma  Schlabach).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Verna 
Peachey).  He  was  a member  of  Maple  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  26,  in  charge  of  Herman  Weaver, 
Jr.,  Andrew  Troyer,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Yoder; 
interment  in  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Irvin  M.,  son  of  Mose  and  Mary 
(Miller)  Weaver,  was  born  in  Plain  City,  Ohio, 
Mar.  16,  1911;  died  at  Guernsey  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, June  1,  1990;  aged  79.  He  was  married  to 
Savilla  Miller,  who  died  in  1983.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Irene  Yoder,  Katie  Ann  Miller,  and 
Mary  Alice  Lennon),  6 sons  (Mahlon,  Clarence, 
Vernon,  Wilmer,  Edwin,  and  William),  6 step- 
children, 30  grandchildren,  21  great-grandchil- 
dren, one  great-great-grandchild,  and  2 sisters 
(Levinna  Miller  and  Ada  Pigeon).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  his  3 wives  (Mary  Ann,  Mary, 
and  Savilla),  one  sister,  and  3 brothers.  He  was 
a member  of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  3,  in 
charge  of  Joseph  Yoder,  Andrew  Troyer,  Jr.,  and 
Elmer  Yoder;  interment  in  Bontrager  Cemetery, 
Shipshewana,  Ind. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Sept. 
11 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept. 
14-15 

New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  15 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  college/seminary  presidents 
meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  17-18 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  20 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Sept.  21-22 

Mennonite  Writers’  Conference,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Sept.  21-23 
Vision  ’95  North  American  Church  Planting/Evangelism  Com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  24-25 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  27-29 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  30-Oct. 
2 

Young  Adult  Consultation,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  2-4 
Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 

Religious  news  leaders  see  damage 
to  credibility  of  Baptist  Press 

The  credibility  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
denomination  and  its  news  and  public 
relations  service,  Baptist  Press,  has  been 
damaged  by  the  recent  firing  of  two  top 
executives,  according  to  interviews  with 
other  religious  press  leaders.  They  said  the 
firings  drew  wide  reaction  because  they 
were  considered  to  be  the  result  of  an 
attempt  by  Southern  Baptist  conservative 
leaders  to  complete  their  control  of  the 
denomination  by  gaining  control  of  the 
news  organization.  Some  of  those  journal- 
ists and  public  relations  officials  also  ac- 
knowledged that  the  firings  reflect  un- 
ending tension  that  each  of  them  experi- 
ences in  the  effort  to  balance  their  work  as 
journalists  with  the  goals  of  the  religious 
organizations  that  employ  them. 

Alvin  Shackleford,  Baptist  Press  direc- 
tor, and  Dan  Martin,  news  editor,  were 
fired  without  cause  by  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Executive  Committee  in  a closed-door 
meeting  in  Nashville.  Conservatives  have 
gained  control  of  the  denomination  in  the 
past  decade  as  they  shifted  control  of 
denomination  agencies  to  their  supporters. 

Religion  reporters  for  independent  news 
organizations  and  journalists  in  the  reli- 
gious press  had  regarded  Baptist  Press  as 
one  of  the  most  balanced  and  accurate 
denominational  news  and  public  relations 
services.  The  veteran  Baptist  journalists 
were  fired  despite  warnings  from  two  pro- 
fessional organizations,  Religious  Public 
Relations  Council  and  Associated  Church 
Press,  that  the  denomination’s  credibility 
was  on  the  line. 


Canadian  churches  urge  government 
to  act  in  Mohawk  dispute 

Church  leaders  in  Canada  are  calling  on 
the  government  of  Prime  Minister  Brian 
Mulroney  to  intervene  in  a simmering  dis- 
pute between  Mohawks  and  officials  in  a 
small  Quebec  community  that  erupted  into 
a violent  confrontation.  Mulroney’s  govern- 
ment has  taken  a “hands-off’  position  in  the 
dispute,  claiming  it  is  a matter  for  local  and 
provincial  officials  to  resolve.  But  church 
leaders  say  the  conflict  involves  broad  ques- 
tions of  native  land  rights  which  must  be 
addressed  on  the  national  level.  Meanwhile, 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  ap- 
proached the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  about  taking  a role  in  the  conflict. 

At  the  center  of  the  controversy  is  land 
located  near  a traditional  Mohawk  hunting 
ground  that  the  town  of  Oka,  25  miles  west 
of  Montreal,  wants  to  use  for  expansion  of 
a nine-hole  golf  course.  Mohawk  attempts 
to  claim  the  property  and  stop  the  expan- 


sion through  the  courts  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, and  four  months  ago  armed  Mo- 
hawks set  up  a roadblock  on  a road  leading 
to  the  site.  In  July  helmeted  police  officers 
in  combat  uniforms  and  gas  masks  charged 
the  barricade,  precipitating  a battle  that 
lasted  several  hours  and  took  the  life  of 
one  officer.  Subsequently,  police  block- 
aded the  town. 


Relative  unknown  picked  as  next 
archbishop  of  Canterbury 

England’s  Queen  Elizabeth  II  has  se- 
lected a relatively  unknown  bishop  from 
the  Church  of  England’s  diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells  to  become  the  103rd  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  spiritual  leader  of  70  million 
Anglicans  (known  as  Episcopalians  in  U.S.) 
around  the  world.  Chosen  to  succeed  retir- 
ing Archbishop  Robert  Runcie  is  George 
Carey,  described  in  one  religious  periodical 
as  a charismatic  evangelical  with  an  ability 
to  communicate  with  anyone  “with  warm 
genuine  earthiness.”  Carey  was  not  consid- 
ered one  of  the  front-runners  for  the  post. 
Colin  Caston,  a member  of  the  commission 
that  screened  candidates  for  the  position, 
described  Carey  as  “a  very  effective  teacher 
and  a powerful  preacher.”  He  also  said  that 
while  Carey  considers  himself  an  evangelical, 
he  has  the  confidence  of  Anglo-Catholics  in 
the  Church  of  England. 


Graham  defies  family  and  doctors 
by  returning  to  the  pulpit 

Defying  the  advice  of  his  family  and 
physicians,  evangelist  Billy  Graham  went 
to  Albany,  N.Y.,  recently  to  preach  at  the 
final  three  meetings  of  his  Capitol  District 
crusade.  The  71-year-old  evangelist  under- 
went surgery  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  three 
months  earlier  for  the  removal  of  part  of  a 
rib  that  had  been  injured  in  a fall.  He  had 
postponed  the  Albany  crusade  following 
the  surgery,  then  decided  to  let  it  go 
forward  with  preaching  by  his  associate 
evangelist,  Ralph  Bell. 


Despite  gains,  Lutheran  women  say 
they  have  not  yet  ‘arrived’ 

She  was  in  seminary  more  than  a decade 
ago,  but  Linda  Daniels-Block  still  has  vivid 
memories  of  almost  getting  her  nose  bro- 
ken when  a male  fellow  student  slammed 
a door  in  her  face.  At  that  time,  Daniels- 
Block  recalls,  women  were  not  exactly  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  in  Lutheran  seminaries. 

Since  that  time,  when  there  were  just  a 
few  female  Lutheran  pastors,  women  have 
made  great  strides  in  the  5.3  million-mem- 
ber Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. The  denomination  has  nearly  1,200 
ordained  women  among  its  clergy  ranks, 
representing  7 percent  of  the  total.  How- 


ever, it  is  clear  the  church  still  has  a long 
way  to  go  before  women  can  be  considered 
on  equal  footing  with  men,  according  to 
Daniels-Block,  a staff  official  in  the 
denomination’s  Commission  for  Women. 
“I  think  no  one  would  say  in  any  way  that 
we’ve  ‘arrived,’  ” she  said. 

Daniels-Block  spoke  at  a five-day  event 
in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  celebrating  the  20th 
anniversary  of  female  ordination  by  Lu- 
therans in  North  America.  Despite  the 
encouraging  number  of  female  ministers, 
she  noted,  women  have  failed  to  make 
significant  inroads  in  some  important  areas 
of  church  life — such  as  the  Conference  of 
Bishops,  where  none  of  the  66  bishops 
spots  has  ever  been  filled  by  a female. 


Anti-Semitic  outbreaks  concern 
Polish  Catholics  and  Jews 

A spate  of  anti-Semitic  outbreaks  in 
Poland  that  reflects  “folk  beliefs”  predat- 
ing the  Holocaust  has  stirred  expressions 
of  concern  from  both  Jews  and  Catholics 
in  the  Eastern  European  nation.  A letter 
from  Polish  Jewish  organizations  that  was 
sent  recently  to  both  government  officials 
and  Catholic  leaders  noted  that  Jewish 
monuments  have  been  desecrated,  graves 
and  tombstones  smashed,  and  a Nazi  swas- 
tika painted  on  the  Warsaw  synagogue  and 
Jewish  theater.  In  response  to  such  devel- 
opments, the  Polish  Catholic  Church  is 
preparing  a document  on  Christian-Jewish 
relations  to  be  sent  to  every  parish  in  the 
country  refuting  such  “folk  beliefs”  as  the 
assertion  that  Jews  kidnap  Catholic  chil- 
dren and  use  their  blood  to  make  unleav- 
ened bread — which  is  still  believed  in 
many  rural  areas. 


Restoring  credibility  chief  task 
for  new  head  of  Covenant  House 

Restoring  the  credibility  of  Covenant 
House  in  New  York  City  and  winning  back 
the  trust  of  its  thousands  of  contributors 
is  the  primaiy  task  of  the  new  president  of 
America’s  largest  youth  charity.  “I  think 
my  first  job  is  to  work  at  restoring  the 
credibility  of  the  organization,”  said  Mary 
Rose  McGeady,  the  Brooklyn  nun  who  was 
named  head  of  Covenant  House  recently. 
“A  lot  of  people  are  wondering,  ‘Is  this  a 
trustworthy,  reputable  organization?  Is 
their  money  being  properly  used?  Are  the 
kids  really  being  helped?’  ” 

McGeady  succeeds  Bruce  Ritter,  whose 
resignation  in  February  amid  allegations  of 
sexual  and  financial  wrongdoing  precipi- 
tated a loss  of  confidence  in  management 
and  a critical  drop  in  donations  to  Cove- 
nant House,  which  serves  troubled  youth. 
The  organization  depended  on  individual 
contributors  for  90  percent  of  its  $85  mil- 
lion budget  last  year. 
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Mennonites  around  the  world 


2\.SSEMBLY  12  of  Mennonite  World  Conference 
in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  was  the  second  MWC  as- 
sembly held  in  Canada.  While  sorting  some  pa- 
pers recently,  I came  upon  material  from  the  7th 
assembly  which  met  in  Kitchener,  Ontario,  Au- 
gust 1-7,  1962.  I found  it  of  interest  to  compare 
the  two  assemblies. 

Registration  at  Winnipeg  was  only  about  1,000 
higher  than  at  Kitchener,  but  the  offering  at  Winni- 
peg was  ten  times  as  much:  about  $250,000 
versus  $22,000  at  Kitchener.  The  bulk  and  sophis- 
tication of  the  material  supplied  to  registrants  has 
also  grown  considerably.  From  Kitchener  I have 
one  62-page  booklet  containing  program-related  in- 
formation. At  Winnipeg  there  was  a 96-page  pro- 
gram booklet,  a special  song  book,  and  a 440-page 
Mennonite  World  Handbook  which  weighs  one 
pound,  ten  ounces. 

The  changes  in  Mennonite  world  membership 
and  distribution  are  just  as  striking.  The  1962  esti- 
mated Mennonite  world  membership  was  given  as 
390,497.  Of  these,  95,764  were  reported  to  be  in 
Europe,  220,272  in  North  America,  36,013  in  Asia, 
27,809  in  Africa,  and  10,639  in  South  America. 

In  1990  the  membership  is  given  as  856,600 
with  the  following  distribution:  Africa,  176,500; 
Asia,  147,600;  Caribbean,  Central  and  South 
America,  83,400;  Europe,  68,600;  North  America, 
380,500.  Clearly  the  balance  of  membership  has 
shifted.  European  Mennonite  membership  has 
declined  and  North  American  has  increased  by 
72  percent.  But  Africa  has  increased  more  than 
500  percent,  Asia  by  300  percent,  and  Latin 
America  nearly  seven  times. 

In  addition  to  statistics,  the  1990  Handbook 
provides  a compendium  of  material  written  by 
and  about  Mennonites.  There  is  material  here 
from  more  than  60  writers,  ranging  from  per- 
sonal stories  to  theology.  The  pieces  are  organ- 
ized somewhat  loosely,  but  like  Mennonites 
ourselves,  there  is  a kind  of  unruly  randomness 
about  them.  Does  anything  hold  these  varied  ex- 
pressions together?  Here  are  a few  things  which 
stood  out  as  I worked  my  way  through  the  book. 

As  may  be  expected,  there  is  some  effort  to 
find  the  glue  which  holds  Mennonites  together. 
Clearly  it  is  no  longer  an  ethnic  glue;  Menno- 
nites may  be  more  ethnically  diverse  than  any 
other  group  our  size.  So  what  do  we  look  for? 

A tone  is  struck  early  in  the  book  by  Maria 


Janeth  Albarracin  of  Columbia.  “It  is  not  our  re- 
ligion that  saves  us,”  she  writes,  “but  our  faith 
and  our  intimate  relationship  with  God. . . . 

Being  a Mennonite  has  taught  me  to  live 
faithfully”  (p.  36). 

In  the  next  chapter  Yorifumi  Yaguchi  of  Japan 
tells  how  the  first  Christians  he  saw  were  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  how  he  learned  not  to  respect 
them  or  Christianity  either.  “So  when  I first  met 
some  pacifist  Christians,  it  was  a big  shock  to 
me.  They  turned  my  world  upside  down. . . . 
Scales  fell  from  my  eyes  and  I could  finally  see 
the  work  of  Christ.  And  I joined  the  Mennonite 
church”  (p.  388). 

In  his  chapter  “Highlights  of  Mennonite  His- 
tory 1945-1990”  Wilbert  Shenk  corroborates 
these  testimonies  of  the  evangelized  by  his  ob- 
servation that  in  Mennonite  theology  since  1945 
“the  lodestar  has  been  the  vision  of  a faithful 
church  committed  to  following  its  crucified  and 
resurrected  Messiah  in  missionary  witness  to  the 
world.” 

On  the  other  hand  Hans-Jurgen  Goertz  of  Ger- 
many stresses  the  diversity  of  experiences  and 
expressions  and  insists  that  a few  “denomina- 
tional peculiarities”  such  as  “believer’s  baptism, 
separation  of  church  and  state,  nonresistance, 
and  the  denial  of  oath”  can  no  longer  serve  as 
an  organizing  principle  to  hold  us  together.  “The 
‘worldwide  brotherhood’  is  an  illusion,”  he  says 
(p.  287). 

Yet  Donald  R.  Jacobs  returns  to  something 
like  it  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  compendium 
which  is  concerned  with  worldwide  partnership 
in  mission.  “Christ  reveals  his  kingship  first  of 
all  in  his  worldwide  church  as  the  local  churches 
and  conferences  remain  faithful  to  each  other  in 
the  essential  solidarity  that  Jesus  has  created  in 
them — over  and  above  all  relative  cultural,  lin- 
guistic, national,  historical,  and  religious  con- 
texts in  which  they  witness”  (p.  318). 

Rhetoric,  of  course,  will  not  make  it  happen, 
but  a vision  is  important.  The  Mennonite  world- 
wide vision  is  of  people  from  perhaps  100  differ- 
ent cultures  who  have  a common  loyalty  to 
Christ  and  a common  concern  for  each  other. 
Most  of  us  most  of  the  time  do  not  give  ade- 
quate thought  to  this  or  practice  it  as  we  ought. 
But  if  a vision  is  there,  it  provides,  as  Wilbert 
Shenk  puts  it,  a “lodestar.” — Daniel  Hertzler 
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CHURCH  GROWTH 


by  Gary  Martin 

ifteen  years  ago  I embraced  Anabaptism  and 
a call  to  ministry  after  joining  a Mennonite  con- 
gregation as  an  adult.  I liked  what  I found:  mu- 
tual aid,  a shalom  theology,  Christian 
community,  and  an  opportunity  to  use  the  gifts 
of  ministry.  Since  this  was  good  news  to  me,  I as- 
sumed that  others  would  be  interested.  I was  sur- 
prised then  to  find  that  inviting  others  did  not 
seem  to  be  a priority  among  Mennonites. 

Coming  to  consensus  on  a biblical  understand- 
ing of  evangelism  is  a logical  starting  point  in  ad- 
dressing the  puzzling  issues  of  evangelism  and 
church  growth  for  the  1990s.  The  following  Men- 
nonite responses  indicate  that  the  puzzle  pieces 
are  still  scattered.  “Our  recycling  program  is 


good  news  for  creation,”  said  Jim  when  ques- 
tioned about  evangelism.  Maria  was  willing  to 
serve  on  the  evangelism  committee,  “But  I’m 
not  comfortable  going  door  to  door,”  she  said. 
During  a council  discussion  on  church  growth 
Ellen  commented,  “We  should  be  concerned 
about  quality,  not  quantity.” 

Is  evangelism  saving  sinners  or  serving  soup? 

Is  church  growth  about  shuffling  saints  or  seek- 
ing shalom?  All  of  the  above?  None  of  the  above? 

What  is  evangelism?  It  is  important  to  begin 
by  clarifying  the  relationship  between  evange- 
lism and  church  growth.  Evangelistic  themes 
frame  Jesus’  ministry  in  three  of  the  Gospels: 


/ 


church  GROWTH 


“Follow  me,  and  I will  make  you  fish  for  peo- 
ple,” and  “Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of 
all  nations.”  But  evangelism  was  more  than  a 
frame — it  describes  the  main  canvas:  Jesus  com- 
municated the  good  news  through  preaching, 
teaching  and  healing,  and  invited  people  to  fol- 
low him. 

The  growth  of  the  early  church  resulted  as  the 
disciples  continued  the  ministry  Jesus  began.  As 
we  continue  that  same  ministry  we  too  can  antici- 
pate growth  in  our  faith  communities.  But  evan- 
gelistic ministry  can  be  neglected  when  growth 
becomes  the  focus.  In  Faith  Today  (March-April 

Is  evangelism  saving  sinners  or 
serving  soup?  Is  church  growth 
about  shuffling  saints  or 
seeking  shalom? 

1990)  Reginald  Bibby,  from  the  University  of 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  comments  on  the  Canadian 
situation: 

Far  too  long,  many  evangelicals  have  equated 
church  growth  with  outreach,  failing  to  differenti- 
ate between  their  net  numerical  gains  and  their 
success  in  reaching  nonprofessing  Christians. 
Growing  churches  have  been  hailed  as  evangeliz- 
ing churches.  It’s  not  so. 

Early  Anabaptist  leaders  emphasized  the  foun- 
dational nature  of  evangelism.  Menno  Simons 
writes: 

My  heart  trembles  in  me;  all  my  joints  shake 
and  quake  when  I consider  that  the  whole  world, 


Gary  Martin,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  an  instructor  in  evangelism 
and  church  planting  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  in  nearby  Elkhart  and  is  part  of  a church-planting 
effort  in  his  city. 


lords,  princes,  learned  and  unlearned  people  . . . 
are  so  estranged  from  Christ  Jesus  and  from  evan- 
gelical truth  and  from  eternal  life  (The  Complete 
Works  of  Menno  Simons,  p.  91) 

Jacob  Hutter  illustrates  the  relationship  of 
evangelism  and  growth:  “One  child  of  God 
wakes  another  and  thus  many  are  brought  to 
God”  ( Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  April  1941). 
During  the  first  four  years  Anabaptists  grew  to 
number  in  the  thousands  and  were  found  in  over 
500  communities.  However,  N.  van  der  Zijpp 
says  that  within  15  years  the  focus  began  to  shift 
to  congregational  organization,  and  by  1570,  the 
missionary  impulse  gave  way  to  silent  seclusion 
( Anabaptism  and  Mission,  Herald  Press,  1984). 

Passing  on  the  faith.  Centuries  of  isolation 
from  the  world  and  marginalization  by  society 
have  left  an  imprint  on  Mennonite  identity.  At 
the  mention  of  evangelism  our  corporate  identity 
whispers,  “Why  would  anyone  else  want  to 
join?”  And  we  have  listened.  Our  focus  became 
passing  on  faith  to  our  children  through  an  em- 
phasis on  nurture  and  community.  Rather  than 
being  means  to  equip  us  for  evangelism  and  as- 
similating new  believers,  nurture  and  community 
became  ends  in  themselves. 

Revivalism  and  related  evangelistic  methods 
also  influenced  our  corporate  attitude  toward 
evangelism.  Anabaptist  distinctives  were  aban- 
doned by  some  who  interacted  with  revivalism 
and  promoted  questionable  evangelistic  meth- 
ods. In  addition  to  an  identity  which  does  not  en- 
courage evangelism,  one  major  experience  with 
evangelism  left  negative  memories  for  many. 
Younger  Mennonites  are  increasingly  distanced 
from  these  stories  and  from  experiencing  a 
marginalized  identity.  They  are  inheriting  the 
ambivalence  without  an  understanding  of  how  it 
developed. 

North  American  Mennonites  have  evangelized 
in  isolated  city  or  rural  settings,  but  such  out- 
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CHURCH  Growth 


reach  has  not  gained  the  respect  that  overseas 
missions  received.  Real  missionaries  cross 
oceans,  not  railroad  tracks.  Growth  in  the  North 
American  church  has  been  correspondingly 
modest:  Between  1984  and  1987  membership 
grew  an  average  of  3.4  percent  per  year,  and  wor- 
ship attendance  increased  only  1.6  percent  per 
year. 

Vision  ’95  is  a bold  attempt  to  deal  with  400 
years  of  silent  seclusion:  “We  believe  God  is  call- 
ing the  Mennonite  Church  in  North  America  to 
expand  our  local  and  global  witness  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  to  the  world,  joyfully  inviting  all  peo- 
ple to  share  salvation  and  life  with  us  under  the 
lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Although  the  word 
“evangelism”  is  missing,  the  intent  is  clearly 
evangelistic,  a timely  initiative  in  light  of  the 
global  context. 

A changing  world.  One  word  summarizes 
our  context:  change.  The  nations  are  coming  to 
North  American  cities:  permanent  immigrants, 
temporary  workers,  and  students.  They  are  look- 
ing for  help  in  adjusting  to  this  culture  and  are 
often  more  open  to  the  gospel  than  they  would 
be  in  their  own  countries.  The  opportunities  for 
global  missionary  outreach  are  unlimited. 

Changes  in  the  workplace,  economy,  and  fam- 
ily are  also  creating  opportunities  for  evange- 
lism. Limited  job  security  is  a source  of  anxiety 
for  workers  at  all  levels.  High-tech  environments 
are  creating  a growing  need  for  high-touch  rela- 
tionships outside  of  the  workplace.  Single-parent 
and  blended  households  are  increasing:  only  50 
percent  of  today’s  teenagers  are  living  with  both 
natural  parents. 

The  erosion  of  manufacturing  jobs  contributes 
to  a growing  underclass.  Poverty  is  increasing  in 
North  America.  The  next  generation  will  have  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  less  education,  and 
poorer  health.  People  are  looking  for  security; 
for  relationships;  for  food,  clothes,  and  shelter; 
for  hope. 

The  religious  scene  is  also  changing.  Some  in- 
dicators are  increasing:  the  percent  of  un- 
churched parents  providing  religious  education 
for  their  children  is  increasing;  the  new  age 
movement  is  growing,  indicating  a searching  for 
spiritual  reality.  But  other  indicators  are  decreas- 
ing: weekly  worship  attendance  in  Canada  de- 
clined from  67  percent  in  1946  to  33  percent  in 
1986;  in  the  United  States  it  declined  from  44 


percent  in  1982  to  a projected  38  percent  in 
1990.  The  phenomenon  has  been  called  “believ- 
ing but  not  belonging.” 

Where  do  we  begin?  People  are  searching 
for  the  beliefs  and  values  represented  in  Anabap- 
tism:  breaking  down  barriers  between  nations 
and  people  groups;  compassion  for  the  poor;  jus- 
tice for  the  oppressed;  a focus  on  nurturing  chil- 
dren; an  integration  of  word  and  deed.  We  have 
done  reasonably  well  in  welcoming  those  who 
find  us  through  marriage  or  theological  journeys. 

But  Jesus  calls  us  to  be  much  more  intentional 

Evangelism  in  city  or  rural 
settings  has  not  gained  the 
respect  that  overseas  missions 
received.  Real  missionaries 
cross  oceans,  not  railroad  tracks. 

in  evangelism.  Where  do  we  begin? 

One  option  is  to  focus  on  increasing  evangelis- 
tic activity,  as  called  for  in  Vision  ’95:  plant 
more  churches,  promote  church  growth,  set 
major  goals.  This  is  one  of  the  pieces,  but  per- 
haps not  the  most  important.  Without  clarity  re- 
garding evangelism,  many  church  plantings  will 
plateau  at  30  or  40,  and  growth-focused 
churches  will  tend  to  grow  at  the  expense  of 
other  nearby  congregations. 

Another  option  is  to  focus  on  renewal.  Chal- 
lenging persons  to  change  their  allegiance  from 
the  kingdom  of  this  world  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
involves  spiritual  warfare.  Effective  evangelists 
are  in  tune  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Re- 
newal is  an  important  piece  of  the  puzzle,  but  it 
can  also  be  a result  of  evangelistic  efforts.  The 
story  of  Cornelius  and  Peter  in  Acts  10  is  an  ex- 
ample of  renewal  resulting  from  evangelism. 

Three  decisions.  The  pieces  will  begin  to  fall 
into  place  when  we  make  three  intentional  deci- 
sions regarding  evangelism. 

The  first  is  to  accept  a biblical  understanding  of 
evangelism  as  normative.  As  long  as  going  door 
to  door  with  a memorized  outline  remains  the 
dominant  image  associated  with  evangelism,  it 
will  never  receive  its  rightful  place  as  founda- 
tional in  congregational  life.  New  Testament  ex- 
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amples  do  not  support  this  method.  Evangelists 
demonstrated  sensitivity  in  cross-cultural  situa- 
tions (Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  woman);  con- 
tacts with  strangers  were  Spirit-directed  and 
respected  the  hearer’s  agenda  (Philip  and  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch);  the  content  focused  on  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  not  heaven  and 
hell  (Peter’s  sermon,  Acts  2);  and  concern  for 
the  individual’s  total  well-being  was  integrated 
naturally  into  evangelistic  ministry  (Acts  2:443- 
47). 

Evangelism  is  any  activity  associated  with  the 
intentional  goal  of  communicating  the  good  news 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  inviting  persons  to 

As  long  as  going  door  to  door 
remains  the  dominant  image , 
evangelism  will  never  receive 
its  rightful  place  as  foundational 
in  church  life. 

join  the  kingdom  movement  by  becoming  disci- 
ples of  Jesus  Christ  and  members  of  the  commu- 
nity of  faith.  Good  news  can  be  communicated 
in  various  ways,  but  it  becomes  communication 
only  when  the  hearer  actually  hears.  Effective 
evangelism  involves  more  listening  than  speak- 
ing, and  usually  takes  place  in  natural  contexts 
and  established  relationships.  A biblical  under- 
standing of  evangelism  will  become  normative 
when  the  dominant  image  is  having  coffee  with  a 
friend  rather  than  knocking  on  a stranger’s  door. 

The  second  decision  is  to  respond  to  the  evange- 
listic mandate  in  faith.  A commitment  to  evange- 
lism means  embracing  the  unknown;  we  cannot 
control  the  results.  Like  Sarai  and  Abraham,  we 
will  be  following  a call  to  an  unknown  land. 

Jesus  addresses  the  issue  in  the  parable  of  the 
minas  (Luke  19).  The  first  servant  was  rewarded 
for  taking  risks  by  investing  his  mina.  The  last 
servant  was  rebuked  for  exercising  caution  by 
wrapping  his  mina  in  a cloth.  Jesus  is  calling  us 
to  invest  the  grace  we  have  received  into  the 
lives  of  others  so  it  can  be  multiplied.  Are  we 
taking  great  risks  in  evangelistic  ministry,  or 
have  we  wrapped  God’s  grace  in  a quilt  in  an  at- 
tempt to  preserve  it? 

If  we  make  this  second  decision,  our  lives,  con- 
gregations, conferences,  and  denomination  will 
change.  New  believers  will  help  us  to  see  our 


communities  from  a more  realistic  perspective. 
Their  stories  will  encourage  renewal  in  our  lives 
as  we  are  reminded  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  trans- 
forming human  beings.  Their  presence  will  chal- 
lenge us  to  change  our  unifying  factor  from 
ethnicity  to  a common  call  to  continue  Christ’s 
ministry. 

The  third  decision  is  to  recognize  the  crucial 
need  for  leadership  in  evangelism.  Reversing  400- 
year-old  patterns  will  require  intentional  leader- 
ship efforts  at  all  levels.  Passion  for  this  vision 
will  need  to  permeate  our  structures.  Mission 
boards  and  evangelism  committees  play  an  im- 
portant role,  but  their  effectiveness  is  limited 
when  they  are  expected  to  do  it  all.  Evangelism 
should  not  be  approached  as  an  isolated  concern 
to  strengthen;  its  foundational  nature  requires 
the  involvement  of  leadership  across  the  church. 

Leaders  are  needed  to  challenge  widely  held 
assumptions  regarding  evangelism:  that  it  will 
lead  us  away  from  our  theological  distinctives, 
and  that  it  is  inherently  competitive  with  peace 
and  justice  efforts.  Leaders  are  needed  to  iden- 
tify, develop,  and  encourage  evangelism  gifts  in 
the  congregation. 

Are  evangelism  and  church  growth  issues  for 
the  ’90s  that  simple?  Are  they  adequately  sum- 
marized in  an  appeal  to  clarify  a definition, 
move  forward  in  faith,  and  recognize  the  role  of 
leadership?  No.  They  are  much  more  complex. 
Christology  is  a critical  issue.  Understanding 
Anabaptism  in  a pluralistic  urban  context  is  an- 
other. Other  issues  include  evangelism  training, 
indigenous  leadership  development,  and  the  dy- 
namic of  spiritual  warfare.  But  perhaps  the  three 
decisions  are  a place  to  begin. 

How  will  we  respond?  Will  we  decide  to  ac- 
cept a biblical  understanding  of  evangelism,  or 
continue  to  associate  evangelism  with  the  way  it 
has  been  abused?  Will  we  decide  to  respond  in 
faith  to  the  unlimited  evangelistic  opportunities 
in  today’s  context,  or  continue  to  seek  security 
in  familiar  situations?  Will  we  decide  to  commis- 
sion leaders  to  guide  us  on  this  faith  journey,  or 
urge  them  to  maintain  the  status  quo? 

The  Mennonite  Church  faces  important  deci- 
sions as  it  considers  a faithful  response  to  the 
great  commission  in  the  1990s.  It  is  reassuring  to 
hear  Jesus’  words  as  we  struggle  with  fitting  the 
pieces  together:  “And  remember,  I am  with  you 
always,  to  the  end  of  the  age”  (Mt.  28:20).  ^ 
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And  Who  Is  My 
Neighbor? 

Poverty,  Privilege, 
and  the  Gospel  of 
Christ 

Reading  the  Bible  through 
the  eyes  of  poor  people 
sheds  new  light  on  familiar 
Scriptures.  Study  groups 
and  individuals  in  North 
American  churches  are 
invited  by  Gerald  W. 
Schlabach  to  study  the 
Bible  together,  to  discover 
how  it  feels  to  be  poor,  and 
to  understand  what  Jesus 
says  about  the  poor. 

Readers  are  asked  to  search 
together  for  answers:  What 
in  life  is  really  important? 
What  is  false  and  true 
wealth? 

The  last  four  chapters  of 
this  book  offer  resources  to 
begin  working  for  change 
that  will  help  poor  people, 
locally  and  worldwide. 

Paper,  $9.95;  in  Canada 
$12.50 


The 

Upside-Down 

Kingdom 

Now  revised  and  updated. 
Donald  B.  KraybilPs  classic 
study  book  on  the  kingdom 
of  God  demonstrates  the 
sociological  perspective’s 
creative  ability  to  uncover 
new  insight  in  old  biblical 
texts. 

Kraybill  says  social, 
religious,  and  economic 
practices  of  the  dominant 
culture  usually  favor  the 
rich,  powerful,  and 
prestigious.  Jesus,  on  the 
other  hand,  favors  those 
who  suffer  at  society’s 
margins  and  fall  between 
the  cracks. 

The  Upside-Down 
Kingdom  offers  practical 
suggestions  for  those 
interested  in  ways  the 
church  can  model 
“upside-down”  living  in  a 
“right-side-up”  society. 

Paper,  $14.95,  in  Canada 
$18.95 


Helping 

Resolve 

Conflict: 

True  Experiences  of 
a Christian 
Anthropologist 

Do  you  sometimes  find 
yourself  caught  in  conflict? 
Do  you  wish  you  could 
restore  strained 
relationships  with  family  or 
friends? 

As  an  anthropologist  and 
consultant,  I.  M.  Friedmann 
shares  his  conflict-resolution 
skills  in  a variety  of  settings. 
Through  stories  drawn  from 
his  wide  experiences, 
Friedmann  offers  his 
readers  insights  on 
reconciliation  in  family 
conflict,  as  well  as  church 
and  mission  situations. 

Questions  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  encourage 
group  discussion  and 
personal  enrichment. 

Volume  10  in  the  Peace 
and  Justice  Series. 

Paper,  $5.95;  in  Canada 
$7.50 


Steps  to  Hope 

Families  coping  with 
dependency  and  failure  will 
find  hope  through  the 
Beatitudes  and  the  Twelve 
Steps  Program,  uniquely 
combined  in  this  book  by 
Joyce  M.  Shutt.  She  has 
experienced  the  pain  of 
alcohol  addiction  in  the 
family.  Shutt  shares  her 
struggles  and  pain  and  the 
victory  over  failure  we  can 
experience. 

The  gift  buried  at  the 
heart  of  life’s  pain — this  is 
the  treasure  Shutt  invites  us 
to  search  for.  In  the  midst 
of  trouble,  turmoil,  and 
tears,  we  can  find  pearls. 

Shutt  offers  families  mired 
in  the  swamp  of  alcohol 
and  drug  addiction  a path 
to  higher  ground.  She 
speaks  to  any  of  us  trapped 
in  destructive  habits  and 
shows  us  how  we  can  break 
our  addictions. 

Paper,  $6.95;  in  Canada 
$8.95 
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Prisoners  are 
human  beings 

by  L.  Lamar  Nisly 


“Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
inflicted.  ” 

— Amendment  8,  Constitution  of  the  U.S. 

“But  I tell  you  who  hear  me:  Love  your  enemies, 
do  good  to  those  who  hate  you,  bless  those  who 
curse  you,  pray  for  those  who  mistrust  you.  If 
someone  strikes  you  on  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also.  If  someone  takes  your  cloak,  do  not 

stop  him  from  taking  your  tunic Do  to  others  as 

you  would  have  them  do  to  you.  ” 

— Jesus,  in  Luke  6:27-29,  31 


While  THESE  TWO  QUOTATIONS  come  from 
very  different  sources,  they  have  a similar  im- 
pact; they  indicate  that  even  if  people  are  evil, 


Most  people  would  care  for 
their  pets  better  than  they 
would  have  prisoners  treated. 

we  should  not  dehumanize  them.  If  someone 
wrongs  us,  we  have  a natural  tendency  to  feel 
vindictive  toward  him  or  her.  Particularly  nega- 
tive is  our  reaction  to  prisoners,  those  convicted 
of  committing  a crime.  In  the  United  States,  the 
Constitution  gives  prisoners  legal  protection 
from  this  personal  anger;  Jesus  calls  us  to  an 
even  higher  standard  of  loving  our  enemies.  In 
all  cases,  we  need  enlightened  attitudes  to  see 
prisoners  as  our  fellow  humans. 

The  Camp  Hill  prison  riot.  In  the  time  dur- 
ing and  after  last  year’s  prison  riot  at  Camp  Hill, 
Pennsylvania,  citizens  in  the  area  were  in- 
censed— appropriately,  they  thought — with  the 
prisoners.  After  all,  the  prisoners  had  burned 
buildings  and  attacked  prison  guards.  In  re- 
sponse to  these  actions,  one  official  of  Lower 
Allen  Township,  which  contains  the  prison,  said 
that  we  should  “make  them  eat  bullets.”  A sec- 
ond official  suggested  that  dropping  a bomb  on 
the  prison  complex  would  solve  the  problem.  A 


L.  Lamar  Nisly,  Grantham,  Pa.,  is  a student  at  Messiah 
College  and  a member  of  Slate  Hill  Mennonite  Church  in 
nearby  Shiremanstown. 


third  person,  an  acquaintance  of  our  family,  ar- 
gued that  instead  of  transporting  the  inmates  to 
other  prisons,  they  should  simply  be  thrown  into 
the  nearby  Susquehanna  River. 

These  sentiments  were  not  isolated  incidents 
of  excessive  civic  pride.  Judging  from  personal 
conversations  and  letters  to  the  editor  of  the 
Harrisburg  newspaper,  the  Evening  News,  these 
comments  appear  to  be  representative  of  the  too 
widely  accepted  view:  any  cruel  action  is  appro- 
priate because  the  prisoners  are  less  than 
human.  Prisoners  were  shackled  together  in 
pairs — ostensibly  for  security  reasons — four  in- 
mates in  each  cell  for  at  least  12  days  after  the 
riots.  They  were  not  allowed  to  shower  or  brush 
their  teeth  throughout  that  12-day  period.  They 
had  to  sleep  on  cement  floors,  many  of  them 
wearing  only  their  underwear. 

While  these  measures  are  certainly  troubling 
on  their  own,  perhaps  even  more  frightening  is 
the  unilluminated  public  attitude  which  created 
the  atmosphere  conducive  to  these  actions.  For 
even  though  the  official  reason  for  the  shackling 
and  depriving  of  personal  hygiene  was  security, 
many  outspoken  members  of  the  community  saw 
the  action  as  vindictiveness — and  applauded  it. 

A local  columnist,  Nancy  Eshelman,  wrote  in 
the  Evening  News  condemning  the  prisoners  for 
the  riot.  A week  later,  she  wrote  again  to  thank 
readers  for  their  support.  She  wrote,  “At  the 
same  time  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
was  filing  a lawsuit  because  the  prisoners  at 
Camp  Hill  were  still  in  leg  irons  and  handcuffs, 
people  in  the  midstate  were  suggesting  they  de- 
serve worse  than  that” — ranging  from  going  hun- 
gry to  spending  the  winter  outside  to  being 
killed  immediately.  Eshelman  responded  to 
these  suggestions  by  saying,  “Radical  thoughts, 
perhaps,  but  thoughts  nurtured  by  living  in  a so- 
ciety that’s  grown  increasingly  violent.” 

Rejecting  the  urge  to  dehumanize.  Perhaps 
those  radical  thoughts  are  nurtured  in  our  vio- 
lent society,  but  they  still  must  be  rejected. 

Both  as  citizens  of  a civilized  country  and  as  citi- 
zens of  God’s  kingdom,  we  must  reject  these 
urges  to  dehumanize  people.  Certainly  many  of 
the  prisoners  are  not  nice  people.  As  Nelson 
Zeiset,  prison  chaplain  at  Camp  Hill,  said, 

“They  aren’t  in  there  because  they  sang  too  loud 
in  Sunday  school.”  So  as  a way  to  keep  order, 
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prisons  seem  to  be  a necessary  institution  in  our 
fallen  world. 

But  people  should  avoid  seeing  prisons  as  an 
outlet  for  their  vindictiveness.  In  a significant 
way,  prisons  are  a punishment;  they  take  away  a 
prisoner’s  freedom  because  he  or  she  has  broken 
a law.  Within  the  prison,  though,  conditions 
should  be  humane.  Indeed,  most  people  would 
care  for  their  pet  dogs  and  cats  much  better 
than  they  would  have  the  prisoners,  their  fellow 
humans,  treated.  Both  as  decent  humans  and  as 
citizens  with  a Constitution  which  prohibits 
“cruel  and  unusual  punishment,”  we  must  work 
against  the  mindset  which  sees  prisoners  as  less 
than  people. 

Our  call  is  even  more  clear  as  Christians: 
there  is  no  room  in  Christianity  for  a vindictive 
attitude.  Romans  13  does  give  the  State  the  au- 
thority to  enforce  its  laws,  but  that  mandate 
does  not  give  the  State  the  right  to  be  vengeful. 
Christians  have  a still  higher  calling  as  we  follow 
Jesus’  teaching:  Jesus  stressed  the  importance 
of  seeing  all  people  as  people,  of  loving  our  ene- 
mies. When  we  cease  to  love  our  enemies,  we 
can  easily  move  to  viewing  them  as  less  than 
people.  And  when  we  dehumanize  others,  it  is  a 
short  step  to  letting  them  starve.  Seeing  them  as 
people,  though,  helps  us  recognize  that  we  are 
called  to  protect  their  rights  to  basic  necessities. 

An  alternative  view.  The  two  views  toward 
prisoners  are  illustrated  by  comments  in  the  Eve- 
ning News  by  two  prison  guards  at  Camp  Hill. 
One  wrote  to  Nancy  Eshelman,  “Thanks  for  let- 
ting me  know  people  in  society  do  know  and  un- 
derstand our  problems.  Thanks  for  understand- 
ing the  type  of  scum  we  have  to  deal  with. 
Thanks  for  being  enraged  with  me  for  what  this 
scum  has  done  to  my  fellow  officers.” 

Another  guard  is  quoted  in  a news  story  as 
saying  that  prison  officials  have  “a  provoking  atti- 
tude” at  Camp  Hill.  He  adds,  “I’ve  been  in  pris- 
ons all  over  the  state.  I never  saw  the  attitude  of 
this  one.  I think  if  they  treated  the  guys  like 
human  beings,  they’d  behave  like  human  beings.” 

Seeing  prisoners  as  scum  allows  us  to  want  to 
feed  them  bullets,  to  desire  to  throw  them  in  the 
river,  to  yearn  to  drop  a bomb  on  them.  Fulfilling 
our  duty  both  as  American  citizens  and  as  Chris- 
tians demands  that  we  enlighten  the  darkness  of 
our  hearts,  leading  us  to  see  prisoners  as  humans. 


Practicing  peace 
church  evangelism 

“After  400  years  of  misrepresentation,  Anabap- 
tist thought  is  not  only  getting  a new  hearing  but 
also  winning  converts,”  wrote  Charles  Scriven  in 
Christianity  Today  (Mar.  5,  1990).  One  of  the 
reasons  Scriven  gives  for  this  new  interest  in 
Anabaptist  thought  is  that  “the  horror  of  nuclear 
war  has  heightened  people’s  sense  of  moral  ur- 
gency and  has  focused  attention  on  peacemaking 
and  nonviolence— two  central  Anabaptist 
themes.” 

Many  people  in  our  world  today  would  like  to 
belong  to  a community  that  gives  them  spiritual 
backing  and  personal  support  for  being  peacemak- 
ers. Many,  however,  do  not  know  about  the  peace 
emphasis  which  has  historically  been  a part  of  the 
Mennonite  community.  Others  know  that  Menno- 
nite congregations  are  peace-oriented,  but  they 
don’t  know  they  are  welcome. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  Mennonite  congregations  to 
let  people  who  are  searching  for  peace  know  that 
they  are  welcome,  and  that  we  want  to  share  with 
them  the  ways  of  peace  we  see  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Following  are  a few  suggestions  for  practicing 
peace  church  evangelism. 

1.  Develop  a peace  library  in  your  church.  Put  a 
paragraph  in  your  local  newspaper  stating  your 
church  will  loan  books  to  the  public.  This  is  a good 
way  to  welcome  peace-oriented  persons  to  visit 
your  church  and  to  encourage  dialogue. 

2.  Attend  peace  activities  in  your  community. 
Learn  to  know  the  active  peace  people,  and  invite 
the  unchurched  to  attend  your  church  services. 

3.  Plan  a community  peace  event  at  your  church. 
Each  year,  Boulder  (Colo.)  Mennonite  Church 
invites  various  community  organizations  to  spon- 
sor a Peace  Institute  in  its  building.  This  event  has 
resulted  in  a good  number  of  people  linking  up 
with  the  church.  A brochure  describing  this  annual 
event  can  be  obtained  from  Boulder  Peace  Insti- 
tute, 1520  Euclid  Ave.,  Boulder,  CO  80302. 

4.  Order  the  pamphlet  “Questions  About  Peace” 
and  give  a copy  to  inquiring  persons.  These  conver- 
sation starters  will  pave  the  way  for  dialogue  about 
how  faith  and  peace  go  together.  With  the  pam- 
phlet comes  excellent  suggestions  on  how  to  use 
it  effectively.  The  pamphlet  can  be  ordered  from 
Herald  Press,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683;  phone  412  887-8500. 

In  a recent  visit  with  a military  career  man  who 
had  been  converted  to  pacifism  through  a nonde- 
nominational  church,  I was  asked,  “Where  are  you 
Mennonites?  With  your  strong  histoiy  of  peace- 
making, shouldn’t  you  be  leaders  in  peace  evange- 
lism?” 

Those  are  important  questions  facing  Menno- 
nites today.  How  will  you  and  your  church  re- 
spond?— Marilyn  Miller 
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Church  news 


Next  World  Conference 
set  for  India  in  1996 


Meeting  on  July  29,  shortly  after  the 
close  of  Assembly  12,  the  General  Council 
of  Mennonite  World  Conference  decided 
to  “tentatively  accept  an  invitation  to  hold 
Assembly  13  in  India,  to  convene  in  1996.” 
The  intention  is  that  Assembly  13  will  be 
held  “in  an  Indian  city  near  a substantial 
local  MWC  member  community”  and  that 
it  will  “reflect  as  fully  as  possible  the  style 
of  life  of  the  Indian  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches.”  Possible 
sites  include  Hyderabad  and  New  Delhi. 

New  Executive  Secretary  Larry  Miller, 
other  MWC  staff,  and  the  Indian  Menno- 
nites  will  conduct  a feasibility  study  in  the 
next  year  to  try  to  remove  the  “tentative” 
from  the  decision  and  to  try  to  determine 
date,  location,  goals,  financing,  and  a time- 
table for  decision-making.  It  is  expected 
that  the  study  can  be  completed  in  time 
for  the  next  meeting  of  the  12-member 
MWC  Executive  Committee,  which  is 
scheduled  for  July  1991  in  Strasbourg, 
France.  Plans  could  then  be  formally  ap- 
proved at  the  next  meeting  of  the  100- 
member  MWC  General  Council,  which  will 
meet  in  Zimbabwe  in  1993. 

The  placing  of  the  next  Assembly  in  the 
third  world  was  done  deliberately,  in  rec- 
ognition that  the  Mennonite  world  is  no 
longer  predominantly  European/North 
American.  An  invitation  had  also  been 
received  to  hold  the  next  Assembly  in  the 
Netherlands  in  1996  to  celebrate  the  500th 
anniversary  of  Menno  Simons’  birth. 

“It  is  important  that  we  move  out  of 
North  America — important  for  the  third 
world  but  also  for  us,”  said  Miller.  Admit- 
ting that  the  third-world  setting  will  not  be 
able  to  provide  the  high-level  accommoda- 
tions of  Assembly  12,  he  suggested,  “A 
little  suffering  is  good  for  the  soul.”  He 
added  that  Assembly  13  would  also  need 
to  be  funded  in  a different  way,  since  many 
Indians  cannot  afford  the  high  registration 
fees  of  Assembly  12. 

Also  indicative  of  the  shift  to  the  third 
world  is  the  new  makeup  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Elected  by  the  General  Coun- 
cil on  July  28,  the  committee’s  new  struc- 
ture requires  that  at  least  half  of  the 
members  be  from  the  third  world.  In  fact, 
the  third  world  has  seven  members  now, 
counting  new  president  Raul  Garcia  of 
Argentina. 

The  General  Council  then  tackled  signif- 
icant financial  questions  in  the  wake  of 
Assembly  12.  MWC  has  three  separate  but 
ongoing  budgets. 

One  is  the  Assembly  budget,  which  cov- 
ers all  expenses  of  the  Assemblies  held 


every  six  years,  including  planning,  organ- 
izing, and  publicity  in  the  years  leading  up 
to  the  Assembly  and  winding-down  ex- 
penses afterwards.  For  Assembly  12,  this 
budget  exceeded  $2  million.  These  costs 
are  normally  expected  to  be  covered  by 
Assembly  registration  fees,  offerings,  and 
donations. 

It  is  this  budget  which  could  potentially 
have  a deficit  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  following  Assembly  12,  due  to 
lower-than-expected  registration  (13,000 
rather  than  15,000).  However,  MWC  offi- 
cials are  refusing  to  speculate  on  the 
amount  of  the  deficit  or  whether  there  will 
in  fact  be  a deficit.  They  say  that  all  of  the 
bills  are  not  yet  in,  some  wind-down  ex- 
penses may  be  able  to  be  cut,  and  there  is 
still  some  potential  for  revenue  and/or 
donations.  In  any  case,  the  budget  picture 
is  disappointing  for  MWC  leaders,  who  had 
hoped  to  accumulate  a surplus  to  get  a 
headstart  for  Assembly  13. 

A second  ongoing  budget  is  the  travel 
fund,  which  helps  third-world  General 
Council  members  and  others  to  come  to 
the  Assemblies  and  General  Council  meet- 
ings. Well  over  $400,000  was  raised  from 
churches  and  individuals  leading  up  to 
Assembly  12  (the  goal  had  been  $500,000). 


This  fund  is  expected  to  have  a positive 
balance  of  a few  thousand  dollars.  (Some 
donations  were  received  too  late  to  be  used 
for  Assembly  12.) 

The  third  budget  is  for  the  ongoing 
administrative  structure  of  MWC — sala- 
ries and  office  costs.  It  is  currently 
$160,000  a year,  but  at  least  $225,000  is 
needed  to  maintain  a minimally  acceptable 
standard  of  service.  About  $105,000  of  this 
budget  comes  from  per-member  dues  from 
the  constituent  church  bodies,  a propor- 
tion MWC  leaders  would  like  to  see  in- 
crease substantially.  The  rest  comes  from 
private  donors. 

MWC  has  also  announced  several  ad- 
ministrative changes.  The  headquarters 
will  move  from  the  United  States  to  France 
following  the  appointment  of  Larry  Miller 
of  Strasbourg  as  executive  secretary.  The 
new  office  opened  on  Sept.  1.  The  old 
office  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Carol 
Stream  will  remain  open  as  a secondary 
office,  under  the  leadership  of  administra- 
tive services  director  Kathryn  Good.  The 
International  Mennonite  Peace  Committee 
office  will  move  from  Carol  Stream  to 
Tramelan,  Switzerland,  the  home  of  the 
committee’s  executive  secretary,  Hansul- 
rich  Gerber.  That  committee  will  continue 


MCC  marks  30  years  in  Bolivia.  Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  in 
Bolivia  celebrated  30  years  of  work  in  that  country  recently.  MCC  began  work 
with  German-speaking  Mennonite  colonists  in  the  Bolivian  lowlands  in  the 
1960s.  Today  MCC  works  in  three  rural  regions  and  one  urban  area  in  Bolivia 
in  agriculture,  health,  and  education.  The  weekend  celebration  included  a meal 
of  foods  that  MCC  promotes  in  its  programs,  a raffle  of  MCC  appropriate  tech- 
nology and  other  items,  worship,  a children’s  choir  presentation,  and  speeches 
by  government  and  institution  representatives  from  various  communities  where 
MCC  works.  Pictured  are  Bolivian  and  MCC  children  getting  a ride  in  a horse- 
drawn  cart  during  the  celebrations. 
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as  it  is  until  1993,  while  MWC  conducts  a 
review  of  its  work.  The  Winnipeg  Assembly 
office  will  wind  down  operations  by  the  end 
of  September. 

On  July  30,  the  MWC  Executive  Com- 
mittee appointed  Reg  Toews  to  be  its 
treasurer,  replacing  Ray  Schlichting,  who 
served  since  1973.  Toews  is  currently  an 
assistant  deputy  minister  in  the  Manitoba 
government.  Before  that  he  was  a Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  administrator. 

On  July  30,  the  Executive  Committee 
also  adopted  a document  outlining  priori- 


ties and  issues  for  the  future.  Considerable 
time  will  be  spent  in  the  next  three  years 
reassessing  MWC’s  future. 

One  area  which  MWC  hopes  to  empha- 
size more  is  personal  and  regional  fellow- 
ship, fostering  ongoing  inter-Mennonite 
communications  between  Assemblies.  In 
this  work,  it  is  continually  hampered  by  a 
shortage  of  funds.  Larry  Miller  conceded 
that  people  in  North  America  seem  most 
willing  to  give  to  capital  projects  such  as 
buildings  and  programs — neither  of  which 
MWC  has.  “It  is  harder  to  motivate  people 


to  give  for  a place  to  talk  to  each  other.” 
Yet  talking  to  each  other  is  what  MWC 
is  all  about.  Miller  noted  that  MWC  does 
not  have  control  over  member  churches 
and  that  there  were  disagreements  over 
what  should  or  should  not  be  included  at 
Assembly  12.  “That  is  inevitable,  given  the 
diversity  of  those  who  participated.  The 
crucial  thing  is  that  we  continue  to  talk 
about  it.  I don’t  think  we’ll  ever  all  agree 
that  ‘That  was  a perfect  message,’  at  least 
not  for  20  years.  That  is  part  of  the  useful- 
ness of  our  gathering.” — Jim  Coggins 
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Iraq  invades  Kuwait 

At  2:00  a.m.  on  Aug.  2 Iraq  troops  and 
tanks  crossed  the  border  of  neighboring 
Kuwait.  Kuwait,  with  a population  of  only 
2 million  and  an  army  of  16,000,  was  clearly 
no  match  for  Iraq’s  armed  forces  of  one 
million  supported  by  18  million  people. 
The  government  of  Kuwait  was  quickly 
removed  and  one  favorable  to  Iraq  in- 
stalled. Within  a week  Iraqi  president 
Saddam  Hussein  “annexed”  Kuwait. 

With  reports  that  Iraqi  military  forces 
were  moving  south  toward  the  border  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  a hastily  called  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  voted  13- 
0 to  impose  a trade  and  arms  embargo 
against  Iraq.  It  voted  later  15-0  to  condemn 
the  annexation  of  Kuwait.  The  United 
States  began  airlifting  troops  to  Saudi 
Arabia  as  part  of  a “multinational”  force 
to  deter  further  aggression  by  Iraq.  U.S. 
naval  vessels  were  being  rushed  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  of  Egypt  called  a meeting  of  Arab 
nations  on  Aug.  9 to  consider  the  appropri- 
ate response  to  these  events. 

As  I write,  events  are  unfolding  so  rapidly 
that  likely  many  more  will  transpire  before 
this  article  appears  in  print.  But  some 
preliminary  observations  will  be  appropri- 
ate to  provide  a more  balanced  perspective 
than  one  gains  from  the  excited  comments 
of  TV  or  press  news  reporters. 

Several  things  are  already  clear:  (1)  Iraq 
used  naked  force  to  achieve  its  objective  in 
Kuwait.  The  U.N.  Security  Council  was  jus- 
tified in  condemning  this  means  of  gaining 
its  goals.  (2)  The  immediate  removal  of  much 
of  Iraq’s  and  Kuwait’s  oil  from  world  petro- 
leum markets  caused  a $10  a barrel  increase 
in  the  price  of  crude  oil  and  this  was  soon 
reflected  in  increases  of  up  to  24  cents  a 
gallon  in  the  price  of  gasoline.  American 
Airlines  announced  a 10  percent  increase  in 
air  fares  and  trucking  companies  increased 
trucking  rates.  Inasmuch  as  petroleum  is  an 
important  industrial  raw  material,  other  in- 
flationary results  will  soon  be  evident. 


The  use  of  massive  military  force  against 
a small  neighbor  is  barbaric  and  reprehen- 
sible. But  American  outrage  against  its  use 
in  this  case  would  have  been  more  quickly 
accepted  by  Arab  nations  if  the  U.S.  had 
not  used  similar  tactics  against  the  small 
country  of  Panama  less  than  eight  months 
ago.  America  attempted  to  explain  its  Pan- 
amanian venture  as  necessary  to  remove 
Noriega  from  power  as  a part  of  America’s 
war  on  drugs.  This  was  clearly  not  an 
acceptable  excuse  in  the  minds  of  a major- 
ity of  members  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
U.N.  General  Assembly  passed  a resolu- 
tion (75-20)  condemning  the  American  in- 
vasion. During  the  Reagan  Administration 
the  U.S.  also  used  a military  invasion  to 
achieve  its  desired  goals  in  the  small  West 
Indian  island  country  of  Grenada. 

Arab  countries  are  ambivalent  about  the 
sharp  condemnation  of  the  Iraqi  invasion 
by  the  great  powers.  Some  of  them  (espe- 
cially Saudi  Arabia)  are  clearly  worried 
about  possible  Iraqi  aggression.  They  re- 
call, for  example,  that  in  1981  an  Israeli  air 
attack  destroyed  a nearly  completed  nu- 
clear reactor  in  Iraq  to  head  off  a possible 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  there. 
Iraq,  of  course,  denied  that  this  was  their 
intention. 

The  U.S.  did  not  condemn  Israel’s  ab- 
sorption of  neighboring  Arab  territory 
which  Israel  claimed  as  a part  of  its  historic 
homeland.  Most  of  the  Arab  nations  are 
dismayed  by  America’s  quick  deployment 
of  military  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia.  They 
feel  the  Arab  nations  alone  should  solve 
the  Iraqi-Kuwaiti  problem. 

Many  Arab  nationals  are  also  upset  by 
President  George  Bush’s  oft-repeated 
statement  that  Iraq’s  method  of  increasing 
the  price  of  crude  oil  will  reduce  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living  and  possibly  plunge 
the  country  into  a recession.  They  point 
out  that  the  U.S.  does  not  manifest  an 
equal  concern  over  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  Arab  countries.  Although  some 
Arabs  will  gain  much  from  higher  oil  prices, 
many  of  the  people  in  Arab  countries  such 
as  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Jordan  are  very  poor. 

Does  Iraq  have  a historic  right  to  Kuwait 
in  the  same  way  that  Israel  claims  a historic 
right  to  neighboring  Arab  lands?  To  be 


sure,  Iraq  and  Kuwait  were  both  a part  of 
ancient  Mesopotamia  and  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury they  both  fell  to  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
The  British  invaded  Iraq  in  World  War  I 
and  in  1920  it  became  a British  mandate 
under  the  League  of  Nations.  Kuwait  was 
a British  protectorate  until  it  became  inde- 
pendent in  1961.  Iraq  feels  that  it  needs 
the  clear  harbor  on  the  Persian  Gulf  which 
Kuwait  affords.  An  attempt  to  secure  such 
access  to  the  Persian  Gulf  led  Iraq  to  its 
10-year  war  with  Iran.  Ironically  during  that 
war  the  U.S.  considered  Iran  a greater 
danger  to  American  interests  than  Iraq. 

News  media  have  been  quick  to  point  out 
that  Iraq  has  large  supplies  of  chemical 
weapons  and  that  such  weapons  were  used 
both  in  Iraq’s  war  with  Iran  and  also 
against  the  Kurdish  minority  in  Northern 
Iraq.  American  troops  going  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia have  been  supplied  with  masks  and 
suits  to  protect  them  against  chemical 
weapons.  All  modem  weapons  are,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  barbaric,  and  chemical 
weapons  are  certainly  some  of  the  worst. 

But,  again,  the  American  case  against 
them  would  be  stronger  if  the  U.S.  had  not 
been  the  first  to  use  an  even  more  barbaric 
weapon — the  atomic  bomb.  Today  the  U.S. 
has  vast  stockpiles  of  atomic  weapons.  The 
U.S.  also  used  Agent  Orange  as  a chemical 
weapon  in  the  Vietnam  War.  Some  Arabs 
have  criticized  the  U.S.  as  having  a double 
standard  of  ethics. 

President  Bush  said  that  he  engaged  in 
“unparalleled  consultations”  prior  to  com- 
mitting military  force  to  counter  the  Iraqi 
invasion.  I accept  that  statement,  but  I 
think  it  only  underscores  the  fact  that 
consultations  could  indeed  have  been 
“unparalleled”  and  still  be  inadequate. 
The  U.S.  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war.  Once  again  an  Amer- 
ican president  has  made  a major  commit- 
ment of  American  soldiers  and  arms  with- 
out any  debate  in  Congress.  The  military 
option  is  too  dangerous  for  today’s  world. 
It  certainly  will  create  greater  turmoil  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  resulting  disrup- 
tion may  take  some  of  the  oil  wells  out  of 
production  and  thus  only  serve  to  assure 
that  prices  of  crude  oil  will  be  high. 

— Carl  Kreider 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Robert  Hartzler,  Belleville,  Pa. 

For  five  years  the  Mennonite  Church 
of  North  America  has  been  blown  and 
bounced  around  by  the  winds  and  rheto- 
ric of  Vision  ’95.  There  is  now  some  evi- 
dence that  the  emphasis  is  producing 
some  tangible  results.  And  some  of  the 
results  are  not  particularly  pleasing. 

I refer  to  two  examples:  one — the  ac- 
tion of  a district  conference  allowing  pas- 
tors to  decide  whether  adults  previously 
baptized  as  infants  need  to  be  rebap- 
tized as  adults;  and  two — “The  Children 
Eat  Grapes”  (Aug.  14)  in  which  the  au- 
thor mourns  the  Mennonite  practice  of 
excluding  children  from  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per. Both  items  appear  to  question  the 
validity  and  principle  of  believers  bap- 
tism and  the  believers  church  for  which 
thousands  of  our  ancestors  bled  and 
died. 

Believers  baptism  is  not  easy.  It  de- 
mands a choice.  It  is  ironic  that  in  a day 
when  people  are  desperately  looking  for 
something  with  substance  to  believe  in, 
and  when  there  seems  to  be  a new  inter- 
est among  other  Christians  in  Anabap- 
tist distinctives,  we  find  ourselves 
backpedaling  on  this  cardinal  issue  of 
our  belief  and  practice.  I understand 
that  early  drafts  of  the  new  confession 
of  faith  are  not  clear  on  this  issue.  At 
the  same  time  the  new  statement  has 
not  been  widely  read  and  tested  in  the 
church.  Our  concensus  is  still  believers 
baptism  and  some  of  us  prefer  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

When  Jesus  took  the  children  on  his 
knee  he  simply  did  what  needed  to  be 
done.  Children  don’t  need  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  They  need  to  be  held,  stroked, 
affirmed,  and  blessed.  Jesus  did  that. 

We  parents  and  pastors  can  and  should 
do  the  same.  It’s  more  important  and  ef- 
fective than  offering  them  a substitute 
for  the  communion  emblems.  Jesus  did 
not  baptize  the  children  nor  did  he  bur- 
den them  with  the  cross.  Neither  should 
we. 

We  want  to  grow.  We  want  to  meet 
those  goals.  But  are  we  ready  to  compro- 
mise, cut  corners,  and  bless  pedobap- 
tists  in  order  to  be  successful?  I hope 
that  I am  wrong  in  my  assessment  of 
what  is  happening  on  this  issue. 

Lawrence  Burkholder, 

Markham,  Ont. 

I would  like  to  correct  and  expand 
upon  one  section  of  Leland  Harder’s  arti- 
cle on  the  church  member  survey  (“The 


Politics  of  Mennonites,”  July  31). 

First,  he  suggests  that  Canada,  like 
the  U.S.,  is  a two-party  system.  Given 
that  nationally  the  New  Democrats  con- 
sistently receive  22-30  percent  of  the 
popular  vote,  that  here  in  Ontario  they 
are  the  “official  opposition,”  and  that 
they  have  held  power  in  all  the  western 
provinces  except  Alberta,  I cannot  agree 
that  Canada  has  a two-party  system. 

Second,  in  his  discussion  of  Cana- 
dians’ and  Americans’  political  party 
preferences,  he  states  that  in  Canada, 
the  Conservative  Party  has  stood  for 
strong  central  government  and  protec- 
tive tariffs.  That  was  true  in  the  19th 
century.  Since  1911,  the  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative parties  have  reversed  their  con- 
federation positions,  so  that  now  the 
Liberals  are  more  centrist  and  national- 
ist and  the  Conservatives  responsible  for 
a weak  national  government  and  free 
trade  with  the  U.S. 

I also  feel  that  Brother  Harder  has 
missed  an  important  nuance  in  the  Cana- 
dian survey  results  in  the  same  section. 
He  suggests,  “The  party  of  choice  for 
Mennonites  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Can- 
ada is  the  more  conservative  one.”  Tech- 
nically, in  terms  of  majority  opinion,  this 
seems  true.  However,  scrutiny  of  the  sta- 
tistics show  major  differences  between 
our  two  nations,  and  also  show  that  in 
the  U.S.,  Democratic  support  among 
Mennonites  is  increasing  faster  than  Re- 
publican. 

In  the  1972  Canadian  survey,  the  Con- 
servative and  Social  Credit  parties  re- 
ceived an  aggregate  46  percent  of 
Mennonite  support.  Liberals  and  New 
Democrats  received  31  percent.  The 
same  two  numbers  for  1989  are  53  per- 
cent and  31  percent.  Both  ratios  are 
about  5:3  in  favor  of  the  right-of-center 
parties,  a far  cry  from  the  comparative 
U.S.  ratios  of  4:1  preference  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  1972  and  3:1  (an  actual 
reduced  preference)  in  1989. 


Conrad  Wetzel,  Tiskilwa,  111. 

I always  enjoy  reading  the  “Items  and 
Comments”  column  for  its  broad  range 
of  events  in  the  religious  and  secular 
world.  From  time  to  time,  though,  cer- 
tain items  have  included  comments  and 
quotations  that  are  biased,  derogatory, 
or  otherwise  negative  about  a person  or 
a group. 

In  the  July  17  report  about  a Lutheran 
theological  conference,  a strong  accusa- 
tion by  one  participant  against  his  fellow 
Lutherans  is  described  as  a view  that 
prevailed  among  many.  Gospel  Herald 
printed  his  denunciation  of  others  for 
“abdicating  their  responsibility  to  teach 
the  faith,”  but  did  not  print  the  rebut- 


tals that  were  given  to  this  accusation. 

Granted,  Lutherans  may  need  to  work 
on  their  theology.  But  this  kind  of  report- 
ing in  our  periodical  is  unfair  to  Luther- 
ans, for  it  fosters  an  attitude  of  criticism 
against  them  on  the  part  of  some  Menno- 
nite readers,  who  have  no  intention  or 
opportunity  to  engage  with  them  in  a 
spirit  of  loving  concern.  It  also  reinforces 
a negative  attitude  in  some  Mennonites 
against  other  Mennonites  who  may  sup- 
port causes  they  don’t  espouse  or  who 
regard  the  relationship  between  salva- 
tion and  social  concern  in  ways  which 
they  hold  to  be  “less  than  orthodox.”  I 
question  whether  the  cause  of  Christ  can 
be  served  by  the  fostering  of  such  atti- 
tudes. 


R.  J.  Hower,  Goshen,  Ind. 

A special  thanks  for  three  articles  in 
the  July  17  issue:  Eve  MacMaster’s 
“We,  Not  the  Bible,  Must  Change”;  Mil- 
lard C.  Lind’s  “Let  the  Pax  Christi 
Rule!”;  and  S.  Roy  Kaufman’s  letter  re- 
garding GC/MC  leadership  polity. 

Thank  you,  authors,  for  sharing  your  in- 
sights. 


K.  Gary  Hasek,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

In  her  article,  “We,  Not  the  Bible, 

Must  Change”  (July  17),  Eve 
MacMaster,  discussing  the  inclusive  or 
exclusive  nature  of  God  language  in  the 
Bible,  notes  the  limitations  of  the  meta- 
phors we  (like  the  authors  of  Scripture 
before  us)  use.  Eve  does  not,  however, 
give  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  limita- 
tions also  include  (for  most  of  us)  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  speak,  read,  or  under- 
stand in  historical-cultural  context  the 
words  of  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  must  change  as  surely  as  we 
must  change  if  it  is  to  speak  God’s  story 
and  be  understood.  Each  time  the  Bible 
is  translated  into  the  native  language  of 
the  readers  and  hearers  (in  our  case, 
North  American  standard  English), 
words  and  concepts  will,  by  necessity, 
be  altered  somewhat  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate what  the  translator  deems  essen- 
tial to  understanding  the  original. 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  evangelize 
those  who  have  felt  the  oppression  of  a 
male-dominant  culture  while  we  speak  al- 
most exclusively  of  a God  whose  attri- 
butes are  linked  to  that  culture?  I think 
not. 

Eve  MacMaster  suggests  that  “the 
danger  is  in  reducing  God  to  our  level  of 
understanding.”  However,  the  compas- 
sionate one  who  was  in  Christ  Jesus 
showed  us  God  (isn’t  that  what  incarna- 
tion is  all  about?)  so  that  we  might  en- 
counter the  “Ancient  of  Days”  at  a 
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human  level  of  understanding.  I pray 
that  we  may  show  a similar  compassion 
toward  those  (within  and  outside  our 
congregations)  who  are  conscious  that  ex- 
clusive language  places  a barrier  be- 
tween them  and  the  fullness  of  God’s 
love  in  the  Christian  community.  I en- 
courage those  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject  to  read  Nancy  Hardesty’s  book, 
Inclusive  Language  in  the  Church. 


Verna  Schwartz,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

I write  in  response  to  the  article  by 
Lois  Frey  in  the  July  10  issue.  My  re- 
sponse was  not  so  much  to  take  issue 
with  what  was  said  but  with  that  which 
was  left  unsaid. 

I sense  among  those  who  want  very 
much  to  be  serious,  thinking,  open- 
minded,  intellectual  Christians  a real 
fear  that  they  may  misunderstand  or  of- 
fend proponents  of  the  New  Age  move- 
ment. Although  I firmly  believe  in  being 
a “thinking  Christian,”  I am  puzzled  by 
this  sort  of  “holy  hush”  when  dealing 
with  New  Age  thought  because  of  our  ad- 
miration for  some  of  their  peripheral  em- 
phases— such  as  concern  for  the 
environment. 

It  is  true  that  every  nonbiblical  group 
that  exists  could  be  seen  as  an  indict- 
ment against  the  Christian  church;  some- 
how we  have  failed  to  reach  these  people. 
But  I do  not  see  our  sense  of  guilt  driv- 
ing us  to  understand  the  Mormon  reli- 
gion better  because  we  admire  its 
emphasis  on  family  life.  Nor  do  I see  us 
studying  the  views  of  the  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses  because  they  sometimes  shame 
us  with  their  diligence.  Why  this  tiptoe- 
ing around  the  edge  of  a system  of  thought 
whose  bottom  line  is  so  antichrist? 


I cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  we 
fail  to  mention  the  deadliness  of  this 
thing  called  New  Age  thought.  It  is  un- 
adulterated antibiblical  evil.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  would  tell  us  that  we  can  use 
any  way  to  God  that  works  for  us.  God 
is  no  bigger  than  we  are;  in  fact,  we  can 
become  God.  All  we  have  to  do  is  “un- 
leash the  creative  potential  within  us,” 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  all  religious  phi- 
losophy which  imposes  any  kind  of  re- 
striction on  behavior  or  belief,  and 
become  one  with  the  God-consciousness 
within  the  universe. 


Author’s  response: 

Yes,  the  dangers  are  real  when  we 
enter  the  spiritual  realm.  Fire  is  not  for 
playing  with.  But  if  we  are  grounded 
firmly  in  our  own  experience  of  Jesus, 
we  don’t  need  to  be  fearful.  Being  concil- 
iatory with  others  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  that  we  agree  with  them. 

We  need  to  be  discerning  even  within 
Christendom  where  sometimes  people 
say  the  right  words  but  do  not  live  in 
the  spirit  of  Jesus.  What  concerns  me  is 
that  some  whom  I know  to  be  commit- 
ted Christians  have  been  labeled  New 
Age  and  discounted  and  attacked.  In  the 
past,  there  has  been  killing  to  keep  es- 
tablished religion  “pure.”  Now,  there  is 
sometimes  character  assassination.  We 
need  to  go  beyond  labeling  and  see  the 
heart  and  fruits  of  persons  and  organiza- 
tions. New  Age  covers  a broad  range  of 
persons  just  as  there’s  a broad  range  of 
beliefs  and  expression  among  those  call- 
ing themselves  Christian. 

I do  believe  that  Christ  is  the  center  of 
past,  present,  and  future  and  hope  that  we 
can  recognize  him  in  whatever  place  he 
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might  appear.  No  matter  what  our  be- 
liefs, there’s  always  a danger  of  making 
God  too  small  so  that  we  can  control 
The  Mystery.  But  whenever  people  seek 
to  contain  God,  their  system  becomes 
false. 


Richard  E.  Martin,  LaGrange,  Ind. 

Over  a number  of  years  I have  read  ar- 
ticles, pro  and  con,  on  the  war-tax  issue. 
Your  May  29  editorial  on  the  same  sub- 
ject has  rekindled  my  interest.  A large 
percentage  of  the  arguments  have  been 
of  a theological  or  theoretical  nature. 
However,  I have  not  seen  the  following 
point  of  view  mentioned. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
are  no  longer  independent  farmers 
and/or  businessmen  or  self-employed. 

(At  age  48  I have  witnessed  this  transi- 
tion.) Therefore,  we  have  little  or  no  con- 
trol over  the  deductions  from  our  pay 
checks.  No  company,  business,  or  public 
institution  that  I know  of  would  seri- 
ously consider  a request  not  to  withhold 
a certain  percent  of  taxes  due.  Some 
firms  that  are  operated  by  Christians 
may  grant  us  their  understanding  and  be 
sympathetic  in  attitude,  but  simply  are 
not  willing  to  get  into  the  legal  and  busi- 
ness ramifications  of  a tax  fight  with  the 
federal  government. 

Consequently,  the  war-tax  issue,  while 
perhaps  valid,  is  to  many  simply  a moot 
point  lingering  in  a gray  mist  on  the 
edge  of  our  consciousness.  Could  this  be 
why  the  1989  General  Assembly  vote  on 
the  General  Board  war-tax  recommenda- 
tion went  142  for  and  100  against? 

For  me,  if  the  federal  government 
would  institute  a special,  separate,  extra- 
budget war  tax  (as  done  in  the  American 
Revolution,  for  example),  that  is  a horse 
of  a different  color.  I would  try  to  resist 
in  some  way  as  my  ancestors  collectively 
did  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary times.  Having  written  my  Indi- 
ana senators  and  representative  on  the 
war-tax  issue,  I see  no  change  in  federal 
tax  regulations  to  be  soon  in  coming. 


Holly  Blosser  Yoder,  Mbala,  Zambia 

In  Fred  A.  Miller’s  letter  to  “Reader’s 
Say”  in  the  May  1 issue,  he  quoted 
Gorbachev.  I am  wondering  about  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  quote.  Certainly  I don’t 
accuse  Miller  of  making  this  quote  up, 
but  it  does  seem  like  a pretty  inflamma- 
tory sort  of  thing  to  publish  without  giv- 
ing one’s  source.  Doesn’t  Gospel  Herald 
have  a policy  about  this? 


Editor’s  response:  Fred  A.  Miller  re- 
ports that  his  source  was  William  Ste- 
phenson in  McAlvany  Intelligence 
Advisor  (Fall  1989),  Box  8490,  Phoenix, 
AZ  85071. 
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Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  among  25 
organizations  calling  for  a ceasefire  in  Li- 
beria and  for  prayer  for  peace  in  that  West 
African  country.  In  a letter  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, the  United  Nations,  and  the  Organization 
for  African  Unity,  they  expressed  concern  for 
the  “wanton  killing  of  innocent  civilians  and  the 
untold  suffering”  resulting  from  the  eight-month 
civil  war  between  government  troops  and  two 
rebel  armies.  They  urged  the  U.S.  government, 
the  U.N.,  and  the  OAU  to  arrange  an  immediate 
ceasefire  and  to  help  resolve  the  conflict  in 
Liberia.  MBM  had  four  missionaries  in  that 
country  until  May,  when  foreigners  were  advised 
to  leave. 

Retired  Eastern  Mennonite  College  profes- 
sor Harry  Brunk,  92,  died  on  Aug.  16  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  He  taught  history  and  social 
science  courses  from  1925  until  his  retirement 
in  1963  and  was  a widely-known  and  respected 
historian  and  genealogist.  He  lived  all  his  life  in 
the  Harrisonburg  area.  When  EMC  opened  its 
doors  in  1917,  he  was  in  the  first  group  of 
students. 

Correction:  The  photo  on  the  upper  right  of  p. 
601  in  the  Aug.  28  issue  was  taken  by  Bruce 
Hildebrand,  and  the  photos  on  p.  602  were  taken 
by  Muriel  Stackley. 

New  appointments: 

• Richard  Headings,  conference  minister, 
South  Central  Conference,  starting  next  sum- 
mer. He  is  currently  pastor  of  Lebanon  (Ore.) 
Mennonite  Church  and  moderator  of  Pacific 
Coast  Conference.  He  was  a public  school 
teacher  in  Oregon  before  he  went  to  seminary 
for  a year  and  then  became  pastor  of  the  Leba- 
non congregation  in  1974.  He  will  serve  alongside 
new  conference  administrator  William  Zuercher 
in  the  South  Central  office,  which  is  located  in 
Newton,  Kan. 

• Glen  Hostetler,  director  of  member  services, 
Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates, 
starting  in  July.  He  works  out  of  MEDA’s  U.S. 
office,  which  recently  moved  from  Ephrata,  Pa., 
to  nearby  Lancaster.  He  served  previously  as 
controller  for  Lancaster  Conference.  He  also 
owns  and  operates  a tax  and  accounting  busi- 
ness. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Keith  Espenshade  was  licensed  and  installed 
as  pastor  of  Allentown  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
on  July  29.  He  served  previously  on  the  pastoral 
staff  of  LaSalle  Street  Church,  Chicago,  111. 

• Clarence  Glover  was  installed  as  lead  pastor 
of  Buttonwood  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Reading, 
Pa.,  on  July  15.  Formerly  a Church  of  God 
pastor,  he  succeeds  Paul  Angstadt,  Jr.,  who 
continues  on  the  pastoral  team. 

• Vincent  Thomas  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Christian  Community  Fellowship,  Manchester, 
Pa.,  on  July  8.  He  was  previously  a pastor  in 
Allegheny  Conference. 

• Jeffrey  Landis  was  licensed  as  pastor  of 
Grace  Community  Fellowship,  Manheim,  Pa.,  on 
July  1. 

•Richard  Weaver  and  Thomas  Martin  were 
licensed  as  associate  pastors  of  Ephrata  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  on  Aug.  19. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

• Del  and  Charlotte  Holsopple  Glick  arrived  in 
China  in  August  for  a two-year  term  as  English 
teachers.  Appointed  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  they  serve  under  China  Educational 
Exchange.  They  served  previously  as  copastors 
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Principal  honor.  Sheryl  Wyse  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  was  recently 
named  the  top  elementary  school 
principal  in  the  state  by  the  Virginia 
Association  of  Elementary  Principals. 
She  was  principal  of  Spotswood  Ele- 
mentary School  for  10  years  and  was 
a first-grade  teacher  there  immedi- 
ately after  graduating  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  in  1968.  In  Octo- 
ber the  winners  from  all  50  states  will 
be  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Education  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Since  receiving  the  award  Wyse  has 
been  named  principal  of  Thomas  Har- 
rison Middle  School.  She  is  a mem- 
ber of  Park  View  Mennonite 
Church. — Jim  Bishop 


of  Waterford  Mennonite  Church  in  Goshen,  Ind. 
Earlier  they  were  both  schoolteachers.  Their 
address  is  Northeast  University  of  Technology, 
Shenyang,  Liaoning  Province,  China. 

• Delbert  and  Frieda  Erb  returned  to  Argen- 
tina in  July  following  a three-month  North  Amer- 
ican assignment.  They  are  MBM  missionaries 
who  assist  Argentine  Mennonite  Church  with 
leadership  training.  Their  address  is  Jose 
Bonifacio  4252,  1407  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

• Marvin  and  Neta  Faye  Yoder  returned  from 
Japan  in  July  for  a three-month  North  American 
assignment.  They  are  longtime  MBM  mission- 
aries who  recently  began  assisting  Japan  Men- 
nonite Church  with  leadership  development.  Their 
address  is  c/o  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

• Miriam  Krantz  returned  from  Nepal  in  July 
for  a three-month  North  American  assignment. 
She  is  an  MBM  appointee  who  serves  as  a 
nutrition  consultant  with  United  Mission  to 
Nepal.  Her  address  is  c/o  Elvin  Krantz,  2077 
Mill  Stream  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602. 

• Mike  Garde  returned  to  Ireland  in  July  after 
a three-month  North  American  assignment. 
Jointly  appointed  by  MBM  and  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  he  is  involved  in  a variety  of 
ministries  with  Dublin  Mennonite  Community. 
His  address  is  69  Whitworth  Rd.,  Drumcondra, 
Dublin  9,  Ireland. 


• Elaine  Kauffman  returned  from  Brazil  in 
July  for  a one-year  North  American  assignment. 
An  MBM  missionary,  she  assists  Brazil  Menno- 
nite Church  with  treasury  work  and  publishing. 
Her  address  is  c/o  Paul  Kauffman,  391  Bachelor 
Grade  Rd.,  Kalispell,  MT  59901. 

• Glenn  Witmer  arrived  in  Argentina  in  July 
for  a two-year  MBM  assignment.  On  a self-sup- 
porting basis,  he  is  assisting  a small  independent 
congregation  in  El  Dorado.  He  worked  pre- 
viously as  president  of  a sports  video  marketing 
company.  Before  that  he  was  in  book  publishing. 
His  address  is  c/o  Melchor  Suarez  Prada,  Casilla 
Correo  335,  3380  El  Dorado,  Misiones,  Argen- 
tina. 

•Michael  Buckwalter  returned  to  Japan  in 
July  following  a nine-month  leave.  A self-sup- 
porting MBM  worker,  he  is  participating  in  a 
rural  alternative  community  in  Shintoku.  He  is 
the  son  of  former  longtime  MBM  missionaries 
Ralph  and  Genny  Buckwalter.  His  address  is 
Kyodogakusha,  9-1  Shintoku,  Shintoku-cho, 
Kamikawa-gun,  Hokkaido  081,  Japan. 

• Ruth  Nisly  returned  from  China  in  July  after 
two  years  of  teaching  English.  She  was  an  MBM 
appointee  who  served  under  China  Educational 
Exchange.  Her  address  is  4033  NE  Boyce  St., 
Portland,  OR  97212. 

• Erin  Osinkosky  went  to  Uruguay  in  July  for 
a one-year  MBM  assignment  as  a mission  intern. 
She  is  assisting  a Mennonite  congregation  and 
a Mennonite  social-service  agency  in  Montevi- 
deo. She  was  a student  the  past  two  years  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Her  address  is  3 de 
febrero  4381,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Coming  event: 

• 50th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Sept.  8-9,  at 
Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Burr  Oak, 
Mich.  It  will  include  food,  fun,  and  festivities, 
starting  with  a Saturday-night  pig  roast.  More 
information  from  the  church  at  29525  Findley 
Rd.,  Burr  Oak,  MI  49030;  phone  616  489-5041. 

New  books: 

• Trackless  Wastes  and  Stars  to  Steer  By  by 
Michael  King.  Using  theology  and  autobiogra- 
phy, it  offers  a welding  of  the  two  common 
approaches  of  Christians  to  the  world — too 
closed  or  too  open.  The  author  is  a former  urban 
Mennonite  pastor  who  is  now  a Herald  Press 
book  editor.  The  book,  published  by  Herald 
Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  is  avail- 
able for  $14.95  (in  Canada  $18.95). 

• Changing  Lenses  by  Howard  Zehr.  It  offers 
a new  focus  for  crime  and  justice,  rejecting 
traditional  Western  approaches  in  favor  of  a 
more  biblical  view.  The  author  is  the  director  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  Office  for  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  U.S.  The  book,  published  by 
Herald  Press,  is  available  for  $14.95  (in  Canada 
$18.95). 

• Copper  Moons  by  Susan  Yoder  Ackerman. 
This  is  the  author’s  missionary  adventure  story 
of  discovering  Africa,  a new  husband,  and  a faith 
that  takes  risks — all  in  one  year.  The  author  is 
now  a French  teacher  and  writer  in  Virginia.  The 
book,  published  by  Herald  Press,  is  available  for 
$9.95  (in  Canada  $12.50). 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Vice-president  for  human  resources,  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid.  The  person  is  responsible  for 
the  Human  Resources  Division,  which  includes 
the  personnel  and  office  facilities  departments. 
Requirements  include  a bachelor’s  degree  and 
five  years  of  management  experience.  Graduate 
education  in  counseling,  theology,  or  human 
resources  management  is  preferred.  Women  are 
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especially  urged  to  apply.  Contact  the  Personnel 
Department  at  MMA,  Box  483,  Goshen,  EN 
46526;  phone  219  533-9511. 

• Coordinator  of  women  in  leadership  minis- 
tries, Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries. This  is  a new  part-time  position.  The 
person  will  provide  direction  for  women  pastors 
in  the  Mennonite  Church,  offer  resources  for 
congregations  considering  women  pastors,  de- 
velop a network  for  women  pastors,  and  survey 
the  experiences  of  women  pastors  in  the  denom- 
ination during  the  past  decade.  Pastoral  experi- 
ence is  required;  an  M.Div.  degree  is  preferred. 
Contact  Everett  Thomas  by  Oct.  1 at  MBCM,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219  294-7523. 

• Chief  executive  officer,  Rockhill  Mennonite 
Community,  Souderton,  Pa.  Rockhill  is  a long- 
term-care facility  with  96  skilled  nursing  beds 
and  230  independent  living  units.  A graduate 
degree  is  preferred,  with  at  least  five  years  of 
relevant  health-care  experience.  Send  resume  to 
board  chairman  Wayne  Clemens  at  Rockhill, 
Box  439,  Souderton,  PA  18964. 

• Cook,  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.  Respon- 
sibilities include  meal  preparation  and  service, 
organization  of  work  and  kitchen  staff,  and 
facility  cleanliness.  Contact  David  Deselms  at 
the  camp,  957  Camp  Hebron  Rd.,  Halifax,  PA 
17032;  phone  717  896-3441. 

Change  of  address:  Robert  D.  Yoder  from  764 
Columbia  St.,  to  Box  226,  Leetonia,  OH  44431. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Mary  Drummond,  Char- 
lotte Yoder,  and  Linford  Yoder. 
Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Kelly  Weaver. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Anderson,  Tommy  and  Anita  (Shantz), 
Weatherford,  Okla.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Kirby  Ray,  June  15. 

Byler,  Harold  and  Karen  (Peachey),  Mill 
Creek,  Pa.,  first  child,  Saralyn  Grace,  June  16. 

Echard,  Jim  and  Patricia  (Good),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  son,  Joshua  Adam,  Apr.  15. 

Good,  Steve  and  Pam  (Liby),  Lima,  Ohio,  first 
son,  Colin  LaDell,  Apr.  10. 

Graber,  Lynn  and  Diane  (Burkholder),  Bun- 
ker Hill,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeremy 
Bryce,  July  21. 

Heikes,  Jon  and  Heidi,  Lombard,  111.,  first 
child,  Emily  Kay,  July  23. 

Imhoff,  John  and  Darlene  (Miller),  Roanoke, 
HI.,  second  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Apr.  11. 

Koerner,  David  and  Rosetta  Untemahrer, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  second  son,  Jonathan  Noah,  Aug. 
5. 

Kurtz,  John  and  Doris  (Weaver),  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  first  and  second  children,  twin  sons, 
Jeremy  Lee  and  Jeffrey  Lynn,  Aug.  16. 

Lance,  Dave  and  Carla  (Gerber),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  second  son,  Clay  Michael,  Aug.  7. 

Mann-Schrock,  Mitch  and  Wendy,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Alissa  Jo,  June  19. 

Miller,  Gordon  and  Janet  (Loveland),  Woos- 
ter, Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Alisa  Joy, 
Aug.  3. 

Mitchell,  Chet  and  Anne  (Merkey),  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Chenoa  Jeanne,  July  6. 

Mowery,  Jeff  and  Vicki  (Flaugh),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Tyler  Jeffery,  Aug.  11. 

Newland,  John  and  Sara  (Wallace),  Lima, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Kyle  J.,  June  21. 

Reesor,  Eugene  and  Julia  (Yoder),  Stouff- 


Thirty-six  from  Mennonite  Church  participate  in  MCC  seminar.  Thirty-six  new 
and  continuing  leaders  took  part  in  a special  leadership  seminar  held  at  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.,  July  5-15.  Pictured  are: 
Front  row  (left  to  right) — Mary  Beth  Landis-Jantzen  (with  son  Tyler),  new  co- 
program director  in  Indonesia;  Dawn  Yoder  Harms  (with  Matthew),  new  co-pro- 
gram coordinator  in  Whitesburg,  Ky.;  Elsie  Troyer,  new  co-country  representa- 
tive in  Laos;  Carol  Zook  (with  Crystal  and  Jeremy),  new  co-country  representa- 
tive in  Haiti;  and  Karen  Cressman-Anderson,  interim  co-country  representative 
in  Zaire.  Back  row — Jonathan  Landis-Jantzen  (with  Emily),  new  co-program  di- 
rector in  Indonesia;  Jody  Miller  Shearer,  continuing  program  coordinator  in 
New  Orleans,  La;  Ron  Flickinger  (with  wife  Colleen  Kliewer,  unpictured,  who 
will  be  a social  worker),  new  country  representative  in  Nicaragua;  Doug  Harms 
(with  Christopher),  new  co-program  coordinator  in  Kentucky;  Henry  Troyer, 
new  co-country  representative  in  Laos;  Gordon  Zook,  new  co-country  represen- 
tative in  Haiti;  Galen  Helmuth-Ocampo  (with  wife  Elba,  unpictured),  new  co- 
country representative  in  Honduras;  Myrrl  Byler,  new  China  Educational 
Exchange  program  director;  and  Craig  Cressman-Anderson,  interim  co-country 
representative  in  Haiti. 


ville,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  John  William, 
Aug.  3. 

Reesor,  Robert  and  Barb  (Nyce),  Unionville, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Peter  Elliot,  Apr.  30. 

Rhem,  James  and  Sarah  (Lind),  Madison, 
Wis.,  first  child,  Sophia  Augusta,  Aug.  5. 

Rosenfeld,  David  and  Julia  (Schrock),  Leola, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Elizabeth  Arm 
Schrock,  June  3. 

Souder,  Michael  and  Tammy  (Leverington), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Tyler  David,  Aug.  9. 

Smeltzer,  Kevin  and  Beverly  (Stutzman), 
Richmond,  Va.,  first  child,  Christopher  Ryan, 
May  9. 

Springer,  Robert  and  Connie  (Strycker), 
Metamora,  111.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Brianna  Jo,  born  Sept.  27,  1989;  received  for 
adoption  Mar.  20. 

Stauffer,  Vince  and  Sandra  (Litwiler),  Beaver 
Crossing,  Neb.,  first  child,  Amanda  Kay,  Aug.  9. 

Weaver,  Scott  and  Lynn  (Sommer),  Gordon- 
ville,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Hans  Jacob, 
July  3. 

Yerty,  Lee  and  Paulene  (Replogle),  Martins- 
burg,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Kyle  Lee,  July 
28. 

Yoder,  Gary  and  Donna  (Herr),  Kalona,  Iowa, 
third  child,  second  son,  Mitchell  John,  July  4. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Bender-Sanderson.  Daniel  H.  Bender  III, 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  Hannibal  cong.,  and  Koleen  Z. 
Sanderson,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Salvation  Army 
Church,  by  Henry  Trevathan,  July  4. 

Bergman-Eby.  Mark  Bergman,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Zion  cong.,  and  Beth  Eby,  Dayton, 
Va.,  Harrisonburg  cong.,  by  Wayne  North,  July 
19. 

Booth-Emswiler.  Justin  Booth  and  Tracey 
Emswiler,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Harrison- 
burg cong.,  by  Wayne  North,  June  9. 

Eichelberger-Saltzman.  Scott  Eichelberger, 
United  Methodist  Church,  and  Jenny  Saltzman, 
Salem  cong.,  Shickley,  Neb.,  by  Wilton  Detweiler, 
Aug.  11. 

Foor-Morehead.  Clancy  Foor,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Lockport  cong.,  and  Carrie  Morehead,  North  Mt. 
Zion  Church,  Continental,  Ohio,  by  Jerry  Davis 
and  Rick  Jones,  June  15. 

Gingerich-Stutzman.  Klint  Gingerich,  Ka- 
lona, Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Kendra 
Stutzman,  Albany,  Ore.,  Fairview  cong.,  by  Roy 
Hostetler,  Aug.  4. 

Headings-Yutzy.  Leland  Headings,  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  and  Karla  Yutzy,  both  of  Yoder  cong.. 
Haven,  Kan.,  by  Don  Patterson  and  Noah 
Helmuth,  Aug.  11. 

Hochstedler-Sindelar.  Stephen  Hochsted- 
ler,  Maple  Heights,  Ohio,  Friendship  cong.,  and 
Lois  Sindelar,  Bedford,  Ohio,  by  Leo  Miller, 
Aug.  11. 

Jones-Peters.  Glendon  Jones,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  and  Linda  Faye  Peters,  both  of  Yoder 
cong.,  Haven,  Kan.,  by  Don  Patterson,  Aug.  4. 

Kinsey-Duff.  Randy  Kinsey,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Kelly  Duff,  Kennebunk, 
Maine,  Aug.  11. 

Layman-Troyer.  Rodd  Layman,  Fairview, 
Mich.,  and  Lynn  Troyer,  Comins,  Mich.,  both  of 
Fairview  cong.,  by  Virgil  Hershberger,  Aug.  11. 

Martin-Roth.  Jeff  Martin,  Denver,  Colo., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Kris  Roth,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  Community  cong.,  by  Vern  Rempel, 
Aug.  4. 
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Miller-Anderson.  Tracy  Miller,  Martins 
Creek  cong.,  and  Tamey  Anderson,  Hudson, 
Ohio,  House  of  the  Lord  Church,  by  Michael 
Henderson,  July  28. 

Miller-Lipely.  Troy  Edward  Miller,  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  Martins  Creek  cong.,  and  Pamela 
Sue  Lipely,  Alliance,  Ohio,  Friends  Church,  by 
Rick  Sams,  July  21. 

Miller-Oswald.  Scott  Miller,  Findlay,  Ohio, 
and  Stephanie  Oswald,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  both 
of  Smithville  cong.,  by  Glenn  Steiner,  July  21. 

Neff-Root.  Kevin  Neff,  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
Locust  Grove  cong.,  and  Colleen  Root,  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  by  Orville  G.  Miller,  July  28. 

Neumann-Smith.  Kurt  Neumann,  Dewey, 
HI.,  Metamora  cong.,  and  Cheryl  Smith,  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  by  Roger  Hochstetler,  June  30. 

Rice-Fenten.  Larry  Rice,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
United  Methodist  Church,  and  Lori  Fenten, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  by  Randall 
Nafziger,  Aug.  11. 

Rohrer-Geiser.  Tim  Rohrer,  Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Lynnette  Geiser,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  by  Dennis  R. 
Kuhns,  Aug.  11. 

Vote-Jauch.  Greg  Vote,  Morrisville,  Mo., 
Wellspring  Fellowship,  and  Wendy  Jauch, 
Metamora,  111.,  Metamora  cong.,  by  Steve  Ulrich, 
July  14. 

Yoder-Esh.  Jon  Dwight  Yoder,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Parkview  cong.,  and  Julie  Marie  Esh,  Inter- 
course, Pa.,  Ridgeview  cong.,  by  Robert  L. 
Petersheim,  June  30. 

Zehr-White.  Curtis  Zehr,  Washington,  111., 
Metamora  cong.,  and  Susan  White,  Blooming- 
ton, HI.,  Christian  Church,  by  Roger  Hochstetler, 
July  7. 


Obituaries 


Birky,  Alma  Eichelberger,  daughter  of 
Christian  and  Saloma  (Litwiller)  Eichelberger, 
was  born  at  Emden,  111.,  Sept.  25,  1897;  died  at 
Pekin  (HI.)  Hospital,  Aug.  12,  1990;  aged  92.  On 
Jan.  16,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Jacob  Birkey, 
who  died  May  15,  1989.  Surviving  are  4 sons 
(Ivan,  Lester,  Mervin,  and  Clayton),  3 daughters 
(Viola  Martin,  Berneice  Naffziger,  and  Janice 
Martin),  20  grandchildren,  35  great-grandchil- 
dren, 8 great-great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Esther  Miller).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Glenn).  She  was  a member  of  Hopedale 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  15,  in  charge  of  Carl  A.  Horner; 
interment  in  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church  Cem- 
etery. 

Bontrager,  Katie  Miller,  daughter  of  A.  B. 
C.  and  Lizzie  (Yoder)  Miller,  was  born  in  Mis- 
sissippi, Apr.  15,  1898;  died  at  Thomas,  Okla., 
Jan.  23,  1990;  aged  91.  On  Feb.  10,  1918,  she  was 
married  to  Amos  I.  Bontrager,  who  died  Aug.  17, 
1980.  Surviving  are  6 daughters  (Alice  Mae 
Yoder,  Fannie  Stelting,  Mary  Ann  Boileau,  Amy 
Bender,  Grace  Frymire,  and  Ella  Powers),  one 
son  (Frank),  4 brothers  (Henry,  Joe,  John,  and 
Dave  Miller),  and  2 sisters  (Lydia  Stoltzfus  and 
Delilah  Bontrager).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Alvin).  She  was  a member  of 
Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Brethren  in  Christ  Church, 

Thomas,  Okla.,  on  Jan.  25,  in  charge  of 

Rickies  and  Darrel  Driver;  interment  in  Mound 
Valley,  Thomas,  Okla. 

Boyer,  Joseph  S.,  son  of  Martin  and  Mary 
(Gingrich)  Boyer,  was  born  in  Adams  Co.,  Pa., 
Apr.  22,  1904;  died  at  his  home  in  Biglerville, 
Pa.,  July  14,  1990;  aged  86.  On  Mar.  25,  1932,  he 
was  married  to  Utha  Van  Dyke,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Joseph  L.),  5 grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Warren  and  Charles),  and 
3 sisters  (Retta  Shenk,  Ida  Bontrager,  and  Cora 


Martin).  Two  children  died  in  infancy.  He  was  a 
member  of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  where 
memorial  services  were  held  on  July  18,  in 
charge  of  Dennis  R.  Kuhns  and  James  A. 
Burkholder;  interment  in  Mummasburg  Ceme- 
tery. 

Garber,  Fred  R.,  son  of  Jay  C.  and  Lois  A. 
Garber,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  23, 1958; 
died  in  a traffic  accident  near  his  home  on  July 
10,  1990;  aged  31.  On  May  13,  1979,  he  was 
married  to  Nancy  Burkholder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (C.  Ryan,  Jeff,  and  J. 
Eric),  one  daughter  (Crystal),  2 sisters  (Judy 
Zook  and  Elaine  Ostrum),  and  2 brothers  (Joe 
and  David).  He  was  a member  of  Acts  Covenant 
Fellowship.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  New 
Danville  Mennonite  Church  on  July  16,  in  charge 
of  Henry  Buckwalter,  John  Gibbel,  and  James 
Miller;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Honsaker,  Irvin  K.,  son  of  Ray  and  Nora 
(Metzler)  Honsaker,  was  born  in  Martinsburg, 
Pa.,  Jan.  29,  1914;  died  at  Morrison’s  Cove 
Home,  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  July  17,  1990;  aged  76. 
On  Sept.  7,  1938;  he  was  married  to  M.  Carolyn 
Guyer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(I.  Ronald),  2 daughters  (Marlene  Kay  Keith  and 
Linda  Fay  Greenleaf),  12  grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandchildren, 2 brothers  (John  and  Raymond), 
and  3 sisters  (Anna  Mae  Kennel,  Mary  Alice 
Bailey,  and  Sara  Kathryn  Replogle).  He  was  a 
member  of  Martinsburg  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  20,  in 
charge  of  John  Davidhizar;  interment  in  Dry  Hill 
Cemetery. 

Keeport,  Elsie  Meek,  daughter  of  John  K. 
and  Annie  (Schaubach)  Meek,  was  born  in  Stras- 
burg  Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  13,  1916;  died  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Aug.  3,  1990;  aged  73.  On  Nov.  16,  1939,  she 
was  married  to  Chester  H.  Keeport,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Harold),  3 
daughters  (Reba  Sharp,  Dorothy  Lefever,  and 
Janet  Stauffer),  11  grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Paul  Meek),  and  2 sisters  (Suie  McMichael  and 
Mary  Breckbill).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  brother  (Parke  Meek).  She  was  a member 
of  Millersville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  7,  in  charge  of  J. 
Herbert  Fisher  and  Delbert  L.  Kautz;  interment 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Kneisley,  Bessie  O.  Hefron,  daughter  of 
William  and  Harriet  (Herring)  Hefron,  was  born 
in  Hebron,  Ind.,  Jan.  17,  1915;  died  of  cancer  at 
Kouts,  Ind.,  July  29,  1990;  aged  75.  On  May  23, 
1936,  she  was  married  to  John  J.  Kneisley,  who 
died  in  1949.  Surviving  are  one  son  (John  W. 
Kneisley)  and  2 grandchildren.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  July  31,  in  charge  of 
John  F.  Murray  and  Jerry  Kandel;  interment  in 
St.  Paul  Lutheran  Cemetery. 

Shenk,  Margaret  Groff,  daughter  of  Enos 
and  Martha  (Brubaker)  Groff,  was  born  at  Stras- 
burg,  Pa.,  Feb.  5,  1909;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Aug.  9,  1990;  aged  81.  On  Nov.  12,  1930,  she  was 
married  to  Henry  E.  Shenk,  who  died  Jan.  21, 
1988.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Helen  S. 
Good),  4 sons  (Warren  G.,  Norman  G.,  Henry  G., 
and  Harold  A.),  21  grandchildren,  and  23  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  Erisman 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  14,  in  charge  of  Andrew  G.  Miller 
and  Chester  I.  Kurtz;  interment  in  Erisman 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Short,  Dorothy  Mae  Conrad,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Leah  (Richer)  Conrad,  was  born  at 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Mar.  7,  1923;  died  at  Greencroft 
Nursing  Center,  Goshen,  Ind.,  July  25,  1990; 
aged  67.  On  Mar.  30,  1944,  she  was  married  to 
Clell  Short,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Norma  Woolace,  Hla  Lautermilch, 
Brenda  Smith,  and  Beverly  Nice).  She  was  a 
member  of  Pine  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  28,  in 


charge  of  Earl  Stucky  and  Terry  Shue. 

Springer,  Joe  C.,  son  of  Chris  and  Pheobe 
(Lauber)  Springer,  was  born  in  Stuttgart,  Ark., 
June  24,  1912;  died  at  Fillmore  County  Hospital, 
Geneva,  Neb.,  July  26,  1990;  aged  78.  On  Dec. 
6,  1934,  he  was  married  to  Fern  Kennel,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Eudean), 
one  daughter  (Shirlene),  and  6 grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  28,  in 
charge  of  WUton  Detweiler;  interment  in  Salem 
Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Lucille,  daughter  of  Lewis 
and  Mabel  (Whetstine)  Swartzendruber,  was 
born  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  June  6,  1918;  died  of 
cancer  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  8,  1990;  aged  72. 
Surviving  are  one  sister  (Mary  Ellen  MUler)  and 
one  brother  (Stanley  Swartzendruber).  One 
brother  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  10,  in 
charge  of  Orie  Wenger,  Wayne  Bohn,  and  Max 
Yoder;  interment  in  Lower  Deer  Creek  Ceme- 
tery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Sept. 
11 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept. 
14-15 

New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  15 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  college/seminary  presidents 
meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  17-18 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  20 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Sept.  21-22 

Mennonite  Writers’  Conference,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Sept.  21-23 
Vision  ’95  North  American  Church  Planting/Evangelism  Com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  24-25 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  27-29 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  30-Oct. 
2 

Confession  of  Faith  Committee,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  Oct.  4-6 
Churchwide  Stewardship  Secretaries  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Oct.  10-13 

Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission  executive  com- 
mittee, Pinto,  Md.,  Oct.  12-13 

Vision  ’95  Goals  Coordinating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  17 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  18-20 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  board  of  directors, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  18-20 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Ontario,  Oct. 
19-20 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  presidential  in- 
auguration, Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  21 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  25-27 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  Oct.  26 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct. 
26-28 

Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  26-27 
Historical  Committee,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Oct.  28-29 
Convention  Planning  Committee,  Oregon,  Nov.  2-3 
Young  Adult  Consultation,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  2-4 
Illinois  Conference  and  Central  District  joint  meeting,  Illinois, 
Nov.  2-3 

Allegheny  Conference  fall  delegate  session,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Nov. 
3 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegate  meeting,  Nov.  3 
Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Council  board  members  work- 
shop, Laurelville,  Pa.,  Nov.  4-6 

Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates  annual  conven- 
tion, Peoria,  111.,  Nov.  8-11 

Franconia  Conference  fall  assembly,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  10 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegate  meeting,  Blythe,  Calif., 
Nov.  10 

Conference  Ministers  Workshop,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Nov.  10-14 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  15-17 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  16-17 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 

Christian  booksellers  say 
customers  want  ‘Jesus  junk’ 

Operators  of  Christian  bookstores  ac- 
knowledged that  “Jesus  junk”  and  “God 
hardware”  sometimes  may  be  gaudy,  but 
they  said  their  customers  almost  never 
complain  about  it.  Those  terms  are  used 
by  Christian  booksellers  to  categorize 
products  such  as  T-shirts,  rhinestone  pins, 
wood  carvings,  and  trinkets  marked  with 
phrases  such  as  “Don’t  be  caught  dead 
without  Jesus.”  Among  the  items  dis- 
played at  the  industry’s  41st  annual  trade 
show  in  Denver  were  an  eraser  with  the 
words,  “God  erases  our  sins”  and  a toy 
space  shuttle  with  the  words,  “Jesus  Lifts 
Me  Up.” 

Although  such  products  are  often 
scoffed  at  by  secular  observers  and  even 
some  evangelical  Christians,  store  owners 
interviewed  at  the  3,000-store  Christian 
Booksellers  Association  convention  said 
they  stock  those  items  because  customers 
want  them.  The  president  of  the  Christian 
Booksellers  Association,  William  Ander- 
son, said  the  “Jesus  junk”  represents  only 
a small  part  of  the  industry’s  estimated  $3 
billion  in  annual  sales. 


Lutheran  churches  suspended  for 
ordaining  practicing  homosexuals 

A disciplinary  committee  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Church  in  America  has  sus- 
pended two  small  San  Francisco  congrega- 
tions which  ordained  a lesbian  couple  and 
a gay  man  last  January  in  defiance  of 
church  law.  St.  Francis  Lutheran  Church 
received  an  unconditional  five-year  sus- 
pension for  ordaining  a lesbian  couple, 
Ruth  Frost  and  Phyllis  Zillhart,  neither  of 
whom  had  been  certified  for  ordination  by 
the  denomination.  First  United  Lutheran 
Church,  which  ordained  homosexual  Jeff 
Johnson,  received  a conditional  five-year 
suspension.  First  United  received  a differ- 
ent penalty  because  Johnson  had  been 
certified  by  the  denomination  before  he 
went  public  with  information  about  his 
homosexuality. 

The  congregations,  which  have  a com- 
bined membership  of  about  230,  were 
charged  with  “willfully  disregarding  and 
violating  a criterion  for  recognition  as  con- 
gregations of  the  ELCA.”  The  ordinations 
took  place  almost  two  years  after  the  5.3- 
million-member  denomination’s  Confer- 
ence of  Bishops  adopted  a guideline  stat- 
ing that  “persons  of  homosexual  orienta- 
tion who  seek  to  be  ordained  or  who  are 
already  ordained  will  be  expected  to  re- 
frain from  homosexual  practice.”  The  12- 
member  disciplinary  committee  gave  its 


ruling  after  conducting  three  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  issue,  at  which  all  three  of  the 
candidates  spoke. 

While  disciplining  the  churches  for  vio- 
lating church  law,  the  committee  criticized 
the  denomination  for  having  “ignored  ho- 
mosexual people  and  their  story  of  faith.” 
It  urged  the  two  congregations  “to  con- 
tinue to  be  a voice  and  a witness,”  and 
urged  the  denomination  to  reconsider  its 
policy  over  the  next  five  years. 


Foxhunting  gets  more  time  than 
women  deacons  at  English  synod 

The  Church  of  England’s  annual  synod 
drew  to  a close  in  York  with  most  of  the 
550  members  seemingly  relieved  it  was 
over.  An  attempt  to  allow  women  deacons 
to  function  as  team  ministers  was  defeated, 
while  hunting  and  shooting  clerics  trotted 
through  a time-consuming  debate  on 
foxhunting  on  church-owned  lands.  The 
Church  of  England  owns  over  $5  billion 
worth  of  land,  making  it  one  of  the  largest 
landowners  in  Europe. 


Madonna  defends  herself  against 
Italian  Catholics’  criticism 

After  days  of  controversy  over  accusa- 
tions of  obscenity  and  blasphemy  by  Ital- 
ian Catholic  groups,  American  rock  star 
Madonna  opened  the  Italian  leg  of  her 
“Blond  Ambition”  world  tour  with  a con- 
cert that  only  drew  about  two-thirds  the 
capacity  of  the  32,000-seat  Flaminio  Sta- 
dium. On  arriving  in  Italy,  Madonna  read 
a statement  urging  Catholics  to  see  the 
performance  before  judging  it  and  advis- 
ing, “If  you  are  sure  that  I am  a sinner,  let 
he  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone.” 
The  entertainer  also  warned  that  if  some- 
one opposes  freedom  of  expression,  “you 
imprison  everyone’s  mind,  and  when  the 
mind  is  imprisoned,  our  spiritual  life  dies.” 


Proctor  & Gamble  sues  couple  who 
accused  it  of  links  with  satanism 

Tired  of  being  accused  of  links  with 
satanism,  Proctor  & Gamble  sued  James 
and  Linda  Newton  of  Parsons,  Kan.,  for 
libel.  The  company  said  the  couple  made 
statements  and  distributed  literature 
charging  that  P&G  supported  the  Church 
of  Satan  during  a national  TV  talk  show 
and  that  its  “moon  and  stars”  trademark 
is  a symbol  of  satanism.  No  one  from  P&G 
has  ever  appeared  on  the  show,  P&G  said, 
and  its  108-year-old  logo  features  a popu- 
lar design  of  the  1800s,  a man-in-the-moon 
figure  overlooking  a field  of  13  stars  to 
honor  the  original  American  colonies. 


P&G  said  it  has  answered  more  than 
150,000  calls  and  letters  about  the  accusa- 
tions during  the  past  10  years.  They 
peaked  in  1982  and  again  in  1985,  it  said, 
with  another  rash  in  the  last  three  months 
averaging  300-350  calls  a day.  The  com- 
pany also  filed  successful  lawsuits  against 
some  of  the  accusers  behind  the  calls  and 
letters.  Over  the  years,  a number  of  reli- 
gious leaders,  including  evangelical  ones, 
have  denounced  the  rumors  as  groundless 
and  have  issued  statements  supporting 
P&G.  The  Newtons,  like  several  others 
that  P&G  confronted  earlier,  are  Amway 
distributors,  some  of  whose  products  com- 
pete with  P&G’s. 


Government-sponsored  Holocaust 
memorial  unveiled  in  Hungary 

More  than  10,000  people,  including 
Hungarian  government  officials  and  Jew- 
ish leaders  from  around  the  world, 
thronged  the  streets  of  central  Budapest 
recently  to  attend  the  unveiling  of  the  first 
government-sponsored  Holocaust  memo- 
rial in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Hungarian 
Holocaust  Victims  and  Heroes  Memorial 
is  also  the  first  to  be  built  on  the  site  of 
Holocaust  atrocities.  It  is  located  a few 
steps  from  the  Dohany  Synagogue  on  a 
plaza  that  marks  the  site  of  a mass  grave 
where  600,000  victims  of  the  Budapest 
Ghetto  of  World  War  II  are  buried  at  the 
entrance  to  the  former  ghetto. 


Southern  Baptist  agency  found 
negligent  in  sexual  abuse  case 

A circuit  court  jury  in  Richmond,  Va., 
has  ordered  the  Southern  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Board  to  pay  $1.56  million  to  four 
children  of  a former  missionary  couple  for 
negligence  in  informing  the  mother  that 
the  father  was  sexually  molesting  their 
three  daughters.  The  children’s  mother, 
Diana  Sue  Wade,  said  board  officials  knew 
that  her  husband,  Thomas  Wade,  Jr.,  was 
sexually  abusing  their  oldest  daughter  but 
did  not  tell  her  about  it.  The  lawsuit 
contended  that  Wade  later  began  molest- 
ing a second  daughter,  who  was  adopted, 
and  a third  daughter. 

The  sexual  abuse  began  in  1979  in  the 
African  country  of  Botswana,  when  the 
oldest  daughter  was  about  10  years  old. 
Wade  was  arrested  for  sexual  abuse  of  his 
daughters  in  1985  and  is  currently  serving 
a 12-year  prison  sentence.  His  wife  di- 
vorced him  after  the  arrest.  Diana  Sue 
Wade  claimed  that  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board  had  promised  to  protect  her  family’s 
“health,  welfare,  and  safety”  when  she  and 
her  husband  were  appointed  as  missionar- 
ies. 
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The  mystery  of  evil 


AA*  E ARE  CONFRONTED  with  evil  every  day. 
Newspapers  and  other  media  report  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  high  and  low  places.  Where 
can  the  source  of  these  be  found? 

For  many,  the  source  of  evil  is  found  in  other 
people  and  other  systems.  In  the  present  Middle 
East  conflict,  George  Bush  and  Saddam  Hussein 
have  been  trading  insults.  Each  implies  that  the 
other  one  is  the  source  of  the  evil  in  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  comforting  to  be  able  to  isolate  the 
source  of  evil  in  another  person  or  another  sys- 
tem, but  it  is  a false  comfort. 

Joseph  Sobran  observes  that  “we  are  being 
given  a Saddam  Hussein  so  evil  as  to  transcend 
time  and  space.  His  mere  existence  constitutes  a 
metaphysical  threat  to  all.  When  any  human 
being,  no  matter  how  rotten,  is  described  in 
such  lurid  terms,  it  is  time  to  get  suspicious.” 

The  late  Reinhold  Niebuhr  held  that  society  is 
the  source  of  evil.  In  Moral  Man  and  Immoral 
Society  (1932)  he  proposed  that  individuals  may 
be  moral,  but  a society  cannot  be.  “Society,”  he 
wrote,  “is  in  a perpetual  state  of  war.  Lacking 
moral  and  rational  resources  to  organize  its  life, 
without  resort  to  coercion,  except  in  the  most  im- 
mediate and  intimate  social  groups,  men  remain 
the  victims  of  the  individuals,  classes,  and  na- 
tions by  whose  force  a momentary  coerced  unity 
is  created,  and  further  conflicts  are  as  certainly 
created”  (pp.  19-20).  The  best  that  man  can 
hope  for,  he  wrote,  “is  a society  in  which  there 
will  be  enough  justice,  and  in  which  coercion  will 
be  sufficiently  non-violent  to  prevent  his  com- 
mon enterprise  from  issuing  into  complete 
disaster”  (p.  22). 

Niebuhr’s  thinking  was  paradoxical  and  pessi- 
mistic. It  served  more  as  a comfort  to  politicians 
than  as  an  inspiration  for  holy  living.  And  it  did 
not  seem  to  consider  the  fundamental  source  of 
evil.  Why  do  people  cheat  and  lie  and  steal  and 
destroy  when  there  would  seem  to  be  other  op- 
tions? 

The  Bible  and  many  theologians  find  a source  of 
evil  outside  of  human  experience.  Jeffrey  Burton 
Russell,  interviewed  in  Christianity  Today  (Aug. 

20),  says,  “I  do  believe  that  there  is  some  force  be- 
yond the  individual  human  personality  . . . that 
there  is  some  force  that  pulls  us  as  a race  toward 
evil.  As  a traditional  Christian,  I would  call  that 
the  Devil;  other  people  might  call  it  something 
else.” 

It  is  reported  that  today  there  are  those  who 


worship  the  devil.  There  is  a Church  of  Satan  in 
California  with  its  own  religious  rituals.  As  re- 
ported by  Carl  A.  Raschke  in  Painted  Black 
(Harper  & Row,  1990),  some  murders  have  been 
traced  to  Satan  worship.  Among  these  was  the 
work  of  some  boys  near  Joplin,  Missouri,  who  in 
1987  beat  a cat  to  death  with  baseball  bats  and 
then  turned  on  one  of  their  own  number  and 
beat  him  to  death.  “The  pressure  had  been 
building  for  many  days  from  Hardy  [leader  of 
the  group],  from  the  music,  from  the  drugs,  from 
the  ‘demon’  that  Hardy  had  been  cavalierly  say- 
ing all  along  possessed  him”  (p.  48). 

According  to  Rashke,  a filmmaker  named  Ken- 
neth Anger  held  that  “the  Christian  ethos  has 
turned  Lucifer  into  Satan.  But  I show  it  in  the 
gnostic  and  pagan  sense.  Lucifer  is  the  rebel 
angel  behind  what’s  happening  in  the  world 
today.  His  message  is  that  the  key  of  joy  is 
disobedience”  (p.  100). 

Disobedience,  rebellion,  opposition:  these  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  devil  as  described  in 
the  Bible.  But  having  identified  the  devil,  what 
do  we  do  about  him?  The  word  is  to  take  the 
devil  seriously,  but  not  too  seriously.  In  The 
Devil  Did  Not  Make  Me  Do  It  (Herald  Press, 
1977),  Paul  M.  Miller  warns  against  using  the 
devil  as  an  excuse  for  lack  of  responsibility. 

“The  underlying  assumption  of  this  book  is  that 
God  wants  persons  to  take  responsibility  for 
their  own  lives  and  that  he  offers  a way  of  vic- 
tory over  the  powers  of  evil”  (p.  16). 

Not  that  this  is  simple  or  easy.  For,  as  Paul 
writes  in  Romans  7:15b,  “I  do  not  do  what  I 
want,  but  I do  the  very  thing  I hate.”  So  the 
source  of  evil  is  not  only  in  society,  but  also  in 
ourselves.  The  letter  of  James  is  particularly  elo- 
quent on  this  point:  “Each  person  is  tempted 
when  he  is  lured  and  enticed  by  his  own  desire. 
Then  desire  when  it  has  conceived  gives  birth  to 
sin;  and  sin  when  it  is  full-grown  brings  forth 
death  (James  1:14-15). 

So  we  have  come  full  circle.  Of  course  there  is 
evil  out  there.  Of  course  there  is  evil  in  society. 
But  each  of  us  also  has  a dark  side  which  at  ap- 
propriate times  we  need  to  acknowledge  and  re- 
pent of.  But  not  dwell  on.  For  at  the  end  of  his 
monologue  about  his  shadow  side,  Paul  cries,  in 
Romans  7:24b-25a,  “Who  will  deliver  me  from 
this  body  of  death?”  And  he  answers  immedi- 
ately, “Thanks  be  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.” — Daniel  Hertzler 


Invite  a friend 


by  Melodie  Davis 

There’S  a small  sign  close  to  a shopping 
center  that  I probably  pass  at  least  once  a week. 
Depending  on  how  long  it  has  been  there,  I’ve 
probably  seen  the  sign  hundreds  of  times.  But  I 
never  even  noticed  it  until  one  day  several 
months  ago.  All  it  has  on  it  is  the  name  of  a cer- 


tain brand  of  car  battery. 

Why  would  I suddenly  become  aware  of  a sign 
for  batteries? 

I had  just  come  back  from  a convention  in 
Nashville  where  the  other  convention  at  the 
same  hotel  was  for  people  who  work  for  this 


All  kinds  of  statistics  show  that 
most  persons  begin  attending  a 
church  through  the  invitation  of 
a friend. 


same  battery  company.  Not  being  mechanically 
literate,  I had  never  even  heard  of  the  brand  be- 
fore (my  husband  informed  me  later  it  is  very 
well  known),  but  here  I was  meeting  all  these 
nice  battery  people  in  elevators,  bathrooms,  res- 
taurants, and  shops. 

Now,  this  is  not  about  batteries  or  conventions 
or  even  my  mechanical  illiteracy  but  about  why 
it  doesn’t  work  to  depend  on  even  the  greatest 
eye-ear-catching  advertising  to  invite  people  to 
church.  As  it  turned  out,  within  a few  weeks  I 
was  noticing  signs  for  these  batteries  popping 
up  everywhere — on  a delivery  truck,  in  a car  re- 
pair shop,  at  a farm  implement  dealer!  Why  did 
I think  I had  never  heard  of  this  brand  before? 

Has  this  ever  happened  to  you?  You  learn  a 
new  word  and  within  a couple  days  you  see  or 
read  it  three  or  four  times  and  you  thought  you 
never  heard  of  it  before.  The  point  is  that  the 
mind  generally  notices  only  that  which  it  has 
firsthand  or  personal  experience  with. 

Ineffective  advertising.  Maybe  this  is  why 
much  that  goes  out  in  the  way  of  church  advertis- 
ing seems  to  be  so  ineffective.  You  may  have  no- 
ticed an  increase  in  the  amount  and  creativity  of 
church  ads  you’re  seeing  these  days,  from  Catho- 
lic to  Episcopal  to  Mennonite. 

The  Catholic  Church  runs  ads  to  find  more 
priests  and  has  recently  hired  a large  New  York 
agency  to  do  antiabortion  advertising.  Episcopal 
ads  by  a Minneapolis  agency  have  won  awards 
and  attracted  much  attention  in  the  press  and 
church.  Catchy,  humorous,  and  sometimes  too- 
cute  headlines  like  “Now  that  your  kids  can 
name  the  nine  reindeer,  shouldn’t  they  be  able 
to  name  the  twelve  apostles?”  (for  a pre-Christ- 
mas campaign)  stand  out  from  the  ordinary.  Yet 
many  Protestant  churches  continue  to  slide 
downward  in  number. 

It’s  the  old  “battery”  problem.  Most  of  us  don’t 
pay  attention  to  or  have  any  interest  in  a specific 
church  until  we  can  connect  it  with  a person.  All 
kinds  of  statistics  show  that  most  persons  begin  at- 
tending a church  through  the  invitation  of  a friend. 


Melodie  Davis,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  a staff  writer  with  the 
Media  Ministries  Department  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 
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It’s  the  personal  connection  that  counts. 

I would  guess  that  if  you  had  an  in-depth  con- 
versation with  an  Episcopal  co-worker  on  Fri- 
day, any  ad  for  that  particular  church  would 
jump  right  out  at  you  for  the  next  several  weeks. 
Otherwise,  the  ad  would  pass  as  so  much  clutter. 

This  same  fact  holds  true  for  the  newsprint, 
radio,  and  TV  ads  available  from  the  Media  Min- 
istries Department  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. Designed  by  a professional  agency,  Lewis 
Communications  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  the 
print  ads  with  buggies,  babies,  and  attention-get- 
ting headlines  like  “If  this  sums  up  your  picture 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  it’s  time  to  take  a sec- 
ond look”  will  likely  only  catch  attention  and 
nothing  more  if  not  accompanied  by  a personal 
contact.  Building  awareness  and  an  identity  for  a 
church  are  worthwhile,  but  to  turn  that  aware- 
ness into  “new  people”  it  takes  church  people  in- 
viting friends,  neighbors,  and  co-workers. 

Significant  change.  One  group’s  experience 
bears  this  out.  The  Mennonite  churches  in  the 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  area  conducted  a year- 
long media  thrust  using  radio,  outdoor  ads,  TV, 
and  the  Together  newspaper.  The  churches  also 
conducted  pre-  and  post-campaign  surveys  in 
their  community  to  test  awareness  and  inclina- 
tion to  attend  a Mennonite  church.  In  1988, 
about  18  percent  were  able  to  name  a Menno- 
nite church  in  the  area,  while  after  the  outreach 
in  1990,  some  31  percent  were  able  to  name  one 
or  more,  a 72  percent  increase.  This  was  the 
most  significant  change  shown  by  the  survey. 

Planners  felt  very  good  about  the  way  the 
media  campaign  helped  their  own  self-image, 
but  their  summary  report  admitted  that  “the 
media  are  only  a tool.  Effectiveness  will  mean 
we  need  to  continue  to  find  ways  as  congrega- 
tions to  invite  and  build  meaningful  relation- 
ships with  persons  in  our  communities.” 

One  group  of  ads  that  gets  to  the  heart  of  this 
is  directed  not  to  newcomers  but  to  current  mem- 
bers. You  may  have  started  seeing  “Invite  a Friend 
to  Your  House”  or  ones  that  say  “Invite  a Friend 
to  Cross  an  Important  Threshold.”  The  artwork 
shows  various  types  of  church  buildings.  Still  to 
come  are  radio  and  TV  ads  along  these  lines. 

Produced  by  the  Religion  in  American  Life 
and  Ad  Council  folks  who  usually  say  predict- 
able things  like  “Attend  the  Church  of  Your 
Choice,”  the  president  of  Religion  in  American 
Life,  Nicholas  B.  van  Dyck,  counters  the  criti- 
cism about  “generic  religion”  by  saying  that 
“we’re  not  encouraging  middle-of-the-roadism.” 
Instead  they’re  urging  people  to  show  enthusi- 


We’re  quicker  to  tell  others 
about  the  new  restaurant  we’ve 
discovered  than  the  church 
we’ve  gone  to  for  ten  years. 

asm  for  their  own  tradition  and  invite  others  to 
experience  the  same  satisfaction  and  fulfillment 
they  find  by  taking  active  part  in  a church. 

Callers  to  the  toll-free  number  shown  in  the 
ads  are  directed  to  their  denominational  offices 
for  resources  on  inviting  friends.  For  Mennonites 
the  number  is  800  999-3534.  Ask  for  information 
on  “Invite  a Friend”  resources. 

Joining  forces.  The  Mennonite  Church  Gen- 
eral Board  has  endorsed  Mennonite  participa- 
tion as  one  of  the  37  religious  bodies  joining 
forces  in  this  ten-year  effort  to  reach  out  to  the 
unchurched.  “This  effort  ties  squarely  into  Vi- 
sion ’95  goals  and  nudges  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions and  people  in  a vulnerable  area,”  says 
James  Lapp,  executive  secretary  of  General 
Board. 

In  addition,  Media  Ministries  director  Ken- 
neth J.  Weaver  points  out  that  the  “Invite  a 
Friend”  project  dovetails  nicely  with  the  Media 
Ministries  outreach  ads  inviting  others  to  “Come 
Find  Out  Who  We  Really  Are.”  “Mennonite 
churches  must  be  open  and  accepting  of  new- 
comers to  participate  in  this  type  of  outreach.” 

Most  of  us  are  shy  about  inviting  others  to 
church.  We’ve  heard  all  the  excuses.  We  don’t 
want  to  embarrass  ourselves  or  our  friends. 

We’re  quicker  to  tell  others  about  the  new  res- 
taurant we’ve  discovered  than  the  church  we’ve 
gone  to  for  ten  years.  Or  maybe  we’re  not  that 
excited  about  what  we  find  at  our  church. 

The  other  problem  may  be  that  many  of  us 
don’t  really  have  very  much  contact  with  people 
who  don’t  already  go  to  church.  Sometimes  the 
people  I talk  to  don’t  appear  to  be  actively  in- 
volved in  a church  (lawn  mowing  on  Sunday 
morning!),  but  when  invited,  say  something  like, 

“but  I already  go  to  the  church  down  the 
street.”  How  do  you  work  with  such  comments? 

Ideas  like  volunteering  to  attend  a friend’s 
church  with  them — given  in  the  new  “Called  to 
Be  Friends”  how-to  guide — are  helpful  in  that  re- 
gard (information  available  from  the  800  number 
above.) 

Someone  I trust.  Will  I ever  actually  buy  the 
brand  of  battery  I’ll  always  connect  with  that 
Nashville  convention?  I don’t  know.  I do  know 
this:  I wouldn’t  buy  one  if  I’d  never  heard  of 
that  brand,  and  then  I probably  wouldn’t  buy 
one  without  a recommendation  of  someone  I 
trust. 

So  why  do  we  expect  people  to  enter  our 
church  just  because  it  is  sitting  there  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  block? 
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Love  songs  in  the  church 


by  Ryan  Ahlgrim 

In  ALL  MY  YEARS  growing  up  in  the  church,  I 
never  heard  a sermon  preached  from  the  Song 
of  Solomon  (also  known  as  the  Song  of  Songs.) 
In  fact,  I have  rarely  found  anyone  who  has  ever 
heard  a sermon  on  this  beautiful  book.  Why  is 
the  Song  of  Solomon  silent  in  the  church?  Is  it 
because  it  never  mentions  God  or  anything  spe- 
cifically religious?  Perhaps.  But  I think  the  real 


The  church  has  neglected  the 
Song  of  Solomon  because  it  is 
embarrassed  by  its  celebration 
of  sexuality. 


reason  the  church  neglects  the  Song  of  Solomon 
is  because  it  is  embarrassed  by  its  celebration  of 
sexuality.  The  church  just  doesn’t  know  how  to 
make  use  of  romantic  love  poetry  in  its  worship. 

This  desn’t  mean  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  un- 
popular. Boys  in  the  back  pew  have  always 
turned  to  it  during  boring  sermons.  But  I believe 
this  book  deserves  to  be  popular  within  the  wor- 
ship experience  of  the  church.  No  book  of  the 
Bible  speaks  more  powerfully  of  love  than  this 
one. 

An  allegory?  There  was  a time — hundreds  of 
years  ago — when  both  Jews  and  Christians  often 
turned  to  the  Song  of  Solomon.  They  made  wide 
use  of  this  book  by  allegorizing  it.  An  allegory  is 
a story  in  which  each  person,  object,  and  action 
symbolizes  something  else.  For  instance,  when 
the  ancient  Jews  read  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
they  believed  the  woman  in  the  love  songs  repre- 
sented Israel  or  the  Jewish  people.  And  the  man 
who  loves  the  woman  and  marries  her  represents 
God.  Thus,  the  Song  of  Solomon  was  seen  as  an 
allegory  of  God’s  great  love  and  relationship 
with  Israel.  Early  Christians  also  allegorized  the 
songs:  the  woman  represents  the  church  or  the 
individual  soul,  and  the  man  represents  Christ 
who  seeks  out  and  marries  the  church. 

For  over  1,000  years  believers  allegorized  the 
Song  of  Solomon  and  soaked  in  the  passion  of 
God.  But  starting  a couple  of  hundred  years  ago, 
people  began  reading  the  Song  of  Solomon  from 
a literal  and  historical  perspective,  and  they  real- 
ized that  it  was  not  originally  meant  to  be  an  al- 
legory. The  man  does  not  represent  God  and  the 
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woman  does  not  represent  the  church.  A plain 
reading  revealed  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is 
simply  a collection  of  romantic — and  sometimes 
very  erotic — love  songs  between  a bride  and  a 
bridegroom. 

And  that’s  our  problem.  Ever  since  the  church 
discovered  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  “just” 
erotic  love  poetry,  it  has  pushed  it  out.  My  ques- 
tion is,  how  do  we  pull  it  back  into  the  church? 
How  can  we  once  again  make  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon a living,  powerful  part  of  the  Word  of  God 
that  speaks  to  us  here  and  now? 

We  can  make  the  Song  of  Solomon  the  Word 
of  God  for  us  today  if  we  realize  one  thing: 
human  love — even  passionate,  aching,  erotic 
love — helps  us  understand  divine  love.  The  Song 
of  Solomon  became  a part  of  the  Bible  because 
believers  saw  in  its  passionate  love  songs  a kind 
of  love  that  reminded  them  of  God’s  powerful, 
passionate  love.  Without  human  love  we  cannot 
understand  God’s  love,  and  in  order  to  under- 
stand God’s  love  we  must  use  examples  of 
human  love.  For  instance,  Hosea  married  a pros- 
titute to  demonstrate  the  love  of  God.  And  so, 
the  love  songs  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  are  a 
doorway  to  the  divine.  God’s  love  is  hidden  in 
every  verse  since  all  love  ultimately  comes  from 
God. 

The  ancient  Jews  and  Christians  who  allego- 
rized the  Song  of  Solomon  were  basically  on  the 
right  path.  The  Song  of  Solomon  is  not  an  alle- 
gory, but  it  is  a divine  reflection.  And  since  it 
was  this  perspective  that  led  to  the  canonization 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  we  rob  it  of  its  author- 
ity and  power  unless  we  recognize  and  honor 
this  perspective.  One  result  may  be  that  we  will 
realize  that  romantic  love  is  not  an  inferior  love. 
These  songs  are  an  enthusiastic  celebration  of 
being  in  love — a love  appropriate  to  our  celebra- 
tion of  God. 

New  perspective.  Let  us  examine  one  pas- 
sage with  this  new  perspective.  A woman  begins 
one  of  the  songs  by  saying,  “I  slept,  but  my 
heart  was  awake”  (5:2a).  In  other  words,  what  fol- 
lows is  not  reality,  but  a dream.  In  her  dream 
she  hears  her  beloved  come  to  the  door:  “Hark! 
my  beloved  is  knocking.”  And  he  speaks:  “Open 
to  me,  my  sister,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  perfect 
one;  for  my  head  is  wet  with  dew,  my  locks  with 
the  drops  of  the  night.”  The  word  “sister” 
means  “bride”  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  so  this  is 
a bride  and  bridegroom. 

The  woman  thinks  to  herself,  “I  had  put  off 
my  garment,  how  could  I put  it  on?  I had  bathed 
my  feet,  how  could  I soil  them?”  (5:3).  She  de- 
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bates  whether  to  answer  the  door  since  she  is  al- 
ready in  bed.  While  considering,  the  man  at- 
tempts to  enter  and  she  becomes  excited:  “My 
beloved  put  his  hand  to  the  latch,  and  my  heart 
was  thrilled  within  me.”  Finally  she  decides  to 
answer  the  door.  “I  arose  to  open  to  my  beloved, 
and  my  hands  dripped  with  myrrh,  my  fingers 
with  liquid  myrrh,  upon  the  handles  of  the  bolt. 

I opened  to  my  beloved,  but  my  beloved  had 
turned  and  gone”  (5:5-6a). 

In  vain  she  searches  for  her  beloved.  “I  sought 
him,  but  found  him  not;  I called  him,  but  he 
gave  no  answer.  The  watchmen  found  me,  as 
they  went  about  in  the  city;  they  beat  me,  they 
wounded  me,  they  took  away  my  mantle,  those 
watchmen  of  the  walls”  (5:6c-7).  As  she  searches 
the  city  streets  for  her  beloved,  the  watchmen — 
who  are  sort  of  like  police — beat  and  strip  her. 
This  bizarre  behavior  is  hard  to  understand  un- 
less we  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  all  a dream, 
and  dreams  tend  to  be  bizarre.  The  violence  of 
the  watchmen  stresses  the  profound  pain  and 
vulnerability  the  bride  feels  at  the  loss  of  her 
groom.  This  pain  is  voiced  in  the  final  verse:  “I 
adjure  you,  0 daughters  of  Jerusalem,  if  you 
find  my  beloved,  that  you  tell  him  I am  sick  with 
love”  (5:8). 


On  one  level,  this  emotionally  charged  pas- 
sage, filled  with  sexual  symbolism,  is  about  a 
bride  desperately  seeking  her  groom  and  becom- 
ing wounded  on  the  way.  But  what  might  this 
passage  mean  if  we  add  the  perspective  of  di- 
vine analogy? 

Perhaps  this  song  is  telling  us  of  those  times 
when  God  has  reached  out  to  us  in  love,  but  we 
hesitated  to  respond.  He  knocked  on  our  door, 
called  out  our  name,  but  we  were  naked  and  un- 
ready. When  we  finally  reached  out,  he  appeared 
to  be  gone  and  we  could  not  grasp  him.  We  have 
searched  for  him,  ached  for  him,  and  become 
wounded  on  the  way.  But  we  know  he  will  come 
to  us  again. 

A gift  of  love.  The  Song  of  Solomon  is  not 
only  passionate,  but  gracious — unconditional. 

It’s  love  for  the  sake  of  love,  a free  gift.  Who 
knows  why  a certain  man  loves  a certain  woman, 
or  a certain  woman  loves  a certain  man?  They 
just  do.  This  mirrors  God’s  love.  God  loves  us 
not  because  of  our  goodness  or  beauty,  but  just 
because  he’s  in  love  with  us.  It’s  a gift. 

Such  a book  deserves  to  live  again  in  our 
churches,  in  our  pulpits  and  in  our  pews,  in  our 
worship  and  in  our  hearts. 


The  mission  remains. 


X 've  had  the  unique  opportunity  of  growing  up  ir 
a Hesston  College  family  and  participating  in  the 
many  changes  that  have  occurred  on  campus.  From 
my  earliest  recollections,  I have  seen  lives  being 
touched,  challenged,  and  changed  through  interac- 
tions and  experiences  at  Hesston  College. 

That  same  "touching  of  lives"  continues  today, 
much  as  it  has  since  the  beginning.  And,  while  the 
faces  have  changed,  the  mission  of  the  College 
remains. 

It's  clear  to  me  that  it's  not  only  what  we  teach  at 
Hesston,  but  how  we  teach  that  is  making  such  a 
significant  difference  in  the  lives  of  our  students.  It's 
a real  privilege  to  be  a part  of  Hesston's  teaching 
ministry. ' ' 


Bonnie  Kauffman  Sowers,  Associate  Dean 

HESSTON  COLLEGE 

P.O.  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns. 

On  giving  up 
the  trinity 

We  gave  up  on  the  trinity  at  the  begin- 
ning of  August.  We  gave  up  our  house  key, 
our  car  key,  and  our  church  key — our 
trinity  for  the  past  decade.  We  did  that  to 
accept  a two-year  assignment  and  oppor- 
tunity under  Mennonite  Board  of  Misions 
and  China  Educational  Exchange  to  be 
English  teachers  in  Shenyang,  China.  We 
relinquished  our  trinitarian  keys  to  fulfill  a 
personal  dream  and  to  be  faithful  to  the 
nudge  of  God  and  of  God’s  people. 

Now  we  feel  naked.  Empty.  Alone.  De- 
pendent. For  in  giving  up  our  three  keys 
we  said  good-bye  to  a trinity  which  had 
become  important  and  expected  for  us: 
security,  freedom,  and  power. 

Security.  A home  is  a wonderful  place. 
Living  in  a well-respected,  friendly,  and 
quiet  neighborhood  is  a gift.  It’s  great  to 
go  “home”  to  experience  the  secure,  the 
familiar,  and  the  routine.  Even  though  the 
fifth  house  on  the  left  on  Peach  Ridge 
Road  was  our  first  house,  it  became  a 
haven  for  us  in  these  10  years.  Our  home 
was  an  environment  where  our  daughter 
felt  safe  and  secure  to  invite  many  of  her 
friends  to  “sleep  over.”  We  hosted  and 
entertained  and  had  fun  within  these  walls. 
We  played  outside  and  tended  our  garden. 
It  was  our  house  and  our  security. 

At  Northeast  University  of  Technology 
we’re  not  sure  of  our  living  arrangement. 
But  it  will  be  small.  Unfamiliar.  Noisy. 

Freedom.  What  an  incredible  invention! 
At  the  quick  turn  of  our  car  key,  we  were 
off  in  the  world  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence. We  gave  little  thought  of  the  luxury 
of  mobility  and  access  to  many  things  and 
places  in  a relatively  cheap  and  simple 
manner.  We  have  enjoyed  the  freeing  na- 
ture of  the  transporation  infrastructure  of 
North  America. 

In  Shenyang,  a city  of  6 million  people, 
we  won’t  have  keys  to  a car.  We  will  be 
dependent  on  walking,  bicycling,  and 
trains.  No  quick,  impulsive  jaunts  in  our 
Honda  Accord  to  the  grocery  story  or  J.  C. 
Penney’s. 

Power.  Giving  up  the  third  key  of  the 
trinity  has  been  the  most  difficult.  Ten 
years  of  copastoring  at  Waterford  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Goshen,  Indiana,  have  been 
fulfilling  and  rewarding.  We  attempted  to 
lead  with  servant  authority  and  enabling 
power.  Saying  good-bye  to  that  network  of 
relationships,  structure,  and  challenge 
leaves  a gap  in  our  pilgrimage  of  pastoral 
and  congregational  ministry.  Cutting  ties 
with  the  institutional  scene  of  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference,  Mennonite  Board  of 


Congregational  Ministries,  and  the  wider 
Mennonite  Church  was  not  easy. 

But  other  trinities  are  intact  and  in  place. 
For  we  have  the  community  of  faith,  alive 
and  well  at  Waterford,  as  our  support  and 
as  we  experience  the  body  of  Christ  in 
China.  We  have  our  biological  family  even 
as  we  encounter  the  extended  human  fam- 
ily in  Shenyang.  And  we  have  our  faith 
which  is  and  will  be  grounded  in  yet  an- 
other Trinity — God’s  promise  as  Creator, 
God’s  presence  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  God’s 
power  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

And  maybe  those  are  the  only  two  trini- 
ties which  are  really  needed  or  required — 
be  it  in  Goshen  or  Shenyang.  For  therein 
lies  the  very  essence  and  purpose  of  our 
existense  and  witness. 

— Del  and  Charlotte  Holsopple  Glick, 
Shenyang,  China 

It  was  heavenly 
but  not  heaven 

My  wife,  Alice,  and  I felt  we  experienced 
a bit  of  what  heaven  is  like  as  we  attended 
Mennonite  World  Conference.  The  Christ- 
exalting  singing  and  speaking  from  nations 
around  the  world  was  a foretaste  of  what 
John  saw  of  worshiping  the  Lamb  from 
every  tribe,  tongue,  and  nation.  Before 
attending  we  may  have  been  critical  of  the 
stewardship  for  such  an  occasion  but  Jesus 
wasn’t  critical  of  the  woman  who  broke  an 
expensive  perfume  bottle  but  rather  said, 
“This  act  will  be  remembered  for  all  time.” 

We  were  also  reminded  that  we  were  not 
in  heaven  but  that  the  heavenlies  were  in 
battle  with  those  who  are  determined  to 
take  the  kingdom  by  force.  I am  speaking 
about  the  gay  and  lesbian  delegation  who 
needed  to  use  this  occasion  to  politicize 
their  viewpoint  that  “gay  is  beautiful.” 

But  being  part  of  a Mennonite  peo- 
plehood  who  have  spoken  time  and  again 
locally  and  churchwide  that  the  gay  life- 
style is  not  a Christian  option,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  why  our 
structures  cater  to  such  groups  that  do  not 
represent  us.  Anyone  is  welcome  to  World 
Conference,  but  why  the  endorsement? 

We  witnessed  that  the  pro-gay  seminar 
was  given  one  of  the  biggest  rooms  in  the 
Convention  Centre,  holding  over  300  per- 
sons at  priority  time  on  two  consecutive 
days.  The  seminar  was  directed  by  a di- 
vorced gay  person  who,  when  asked,  ac- 
knowledged that  his  view  was  the  total 
acceptance  of  the  gay  lifestyle,  albeit  in  a 
committed  relationship. 

And  how  was  the  position  represented 
that  holds  to  the  historic  Christian  view 
that  says  God  always  loves  the  sinner  but 
does  not  condone  sinning?  The  spokesman 
for  this  position,  Enos  Martin,  a psychia- 


trist and  a leader  in  Lancaster  Conference, 
got  a small  room  designed  to  hold  50-100, 
across  town,  in  a less  desirable  time  slot. 
Furthermore,  this  seminar  was  restricted 
to  meeting  only  one  time. 

Paul  says  we  should  “speak  the  truth  in 
love.”  Why  is  it  so  hard  for  us  to  say,  “God 
made  people  in  his  image — male  and  fe- 
male? All  deviations  from  God’s  norm  hap- 
pened in  the  fall  (maybe  our  genes  are 
messed  up,  so  that  some  people  are  more 
oriented  toward  greed,  others  pride,  others 
drunkenness  and  overeating,  others  sex 
disorders.)  As  Enos  Martin  says,  “We  are 
all  addicts  of  one  sort  or  another.”  But 
don’t  we  teach  the  good  news  that  Jesus 
came  to  loose  the  chains  of  oppression? 

Paul  says,  when  listing  homosexuality 
along  with  other  sins,  “This  is  what  some 
of  you  were,  but  you  were  washed. . . (1 
Cor  6:11).  The  most  loving  thing  we  can  do 
for  the  gay  and  lesbian  person  is  to  offer 
healing  through  repentance.  Repentance 
may  not  come  easily,  just  as  Jesus  said 
about  the  rich  person,  “how  hard  it  is  for 
a rich  person  to  enter  heaven.”  But  Jesus 
promises  victory  even  though  struggle  may 
be  the  road  to  that  end. 

— Eugene  Souder,  Grottoes,  Va. 

A satire  on 
pastoral  leaders 

After  John  had  baptized  Jesus  they  sat 
down  and  had  a little  talk  about  the  future. 
Jesus  remarked  that  he  planned  to  do 
some  evangelistic  work  and  expected  that 
to  lead  to  establishing  the  church  and 
planting  many  congregations.  John  re- 
sponded that  he  would  need  some  helpers 
in  this  type  of  work.  Jesus  agreed  and  then 
they  talked  of  various  possibilities. 

Then  John  said,  “Jesus,  you  should  con- 
fer with  the  established  religious  authori- 
ties to  avoid  problems  with  them  later  on. 
Since  you  are  in  the  Galilean  district, 
contact  their  conference  minister  about 
selecting  and  obtaining  helpers.  Always  go 
through  the  established  order.  Now  with 
me,  it  is  a little  different.  I am  not  estab- 
lishing nor  planting  any  churches.  I am  just 
an  evangelist  out  here  in  the  wilderness, 
preaching  revival  sermons  on  the  basis  of 
the  Old  Testament.  I am  more  or  less  just 
a maverick  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.” 

So  Jesus  went  over  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  district  at  Capernaum,  to  consult 
with  the  leaders  of  the  district. 

“So  you  plan  to  conduct  an  evangelistic 
crusade  and  establish  or  plant  some 
churches?”  they  responded. 

“Yes,”  Jesus  replied.  “And  now  I need 
some  co-workers,  persons  who  can  help 
and  share  with  me,  and  then  serve  as 
pastors  and  leaders  in  the  churches.” 
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“Well,  about  how  many  do  you  need?” 
they  asked. 

“I  think  about  12  to  begin  with.” 

“Twelve?”  they  remarked.  “That’s  a lot 
of  people  all  at  once!  Our  seminary  at 
Jerusalem  doesn’t  have  that  many  avail- 
able. We  think  you  had  better  go  to  Jeru- 
salem and  consult  with  the  religious  head- 
quarters about  this  matter.  Anyway,  we 
aren’t  positive  that  your  plans  will  fit  into 
the  program  established  by  the  elders  at 
the  headquarters.” 

So  Jesus  traveled  to  Jerusalem  to  check 
with  the  high  priest,  the  religious  field 
worker,  and  the  heads  of  the  seminary.  He 
explained  his  program  to  them  and  men- 
tioned that  he  needed  12  people  to  work 
with  him.  The  high  priest  and  the  seminary 
leaders  had  a lot  of  questions. 

“To  establish  a program  as  you  propose, 
you  will  need  a mission  statement.” 

Jesus  replied,  “Yes,  I have  one.”  Then 
he  stated,  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  on 
me,  because  he  has  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  news  to  the  poor,  he  has  sent  me  to 
proclaim  freedom  for  the  prisoners  and 
recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  release 
the  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the  year  of  the 
Lord’s  favor.” 

“That’s  a strange  mission  statement,” 
they  said.  “You  need  some  college-trained 
people  to  help  you  draw  up  a mission 
statement  that  is  valid.  You  have  only  been 
a carpenter  all  your  life  and  never  attended 


college  nor  seminary.” 

Jesus  replied,  “I  took  this  from  your 
prophet  Isaiah.  Surely  it  must  be  valid!” 
They  quickly  checked  their  scrolls  and 
discovered  this  to  be  true.  “Well,”  they 
asked,  “How  much  will  you  pay  these 
seminary  graduates?  What  about  travel 
expenses?  Insurance?  Further  education? 
Retirement?  Will  you  provide  housing? 
Will  there  be  vacations  and  sabbatical 
leaves?  Will  you  provide  them  with  secre- 
taries? Do  you  have  a budget?”  On  and  on 
went  the  questions. 

Then  Jesus  replied,  “The  church  I am 
talking  about  is  a voluntary  organism.  Peo- 
ple enter  the  church  voluntarily  and  freely, 
following  conversion  and  baptism.  Then 
the  fellowship  group  will  select  leaders, 
pastors,  and  teachers  from  each  respective 
group.  They  all  serve  freely  and  voluntar- 
ily. They  may  contribute  funds  to  provide 
a place  for  worship  and  fellowship  or  to 
assist  the  poor  and  to  extend  their  mission. 
But  each  local  group  will  function  on  the 
basis  of  being  a voluntary  group.” 

“Well,”  the  seminary  president  said,  “Do 
you  have  a job  description  for  these  lead- 
ers and  pastors?  You  can’t  assign  people 
without  a job  description.” 

“Yes,”  Jesus  replied,  “Here  it  is.”  Then 
he  gave  them  a copy  of  Matthew  5-7. 

They  looked  at  it  and  then  said,  “This  is 
a rather  strange  outline!  It  doesn’t  say 
anything  about  working  hours,  nor  details 


about  what  is  to  be  done  on  certain  days, 
nor  when  nor  how  much  preaching  is  ex- 
pected. What  about  time  for  visitation 
work?  Or  relations  to  the  civic  or  other 
religious  groups?  What  does  the  congrega- 
tion expect  from  each  one?” 

Then  Jesus  reminded  them,  “This  is  a 
voluntary  church  and  fellowship.  Everyone 
is  expected  to  do  what  each  is  able  to  do. 
People  are  to  serve  and  respond  because 
they  want  to  serve  and  be  helpful,  not  only 
because  they  have  an  office  or  title.” 

After  further  consultation  the  leaders 
suggested  that  this  was  an  impractical 
project  being  operated  by  a simple  working 
man  who  had  no  training  or  experience 
with  religious  organizations  and  practices. 
So  they  counseled  Jesus  to  forget  the 
whole  thing  and  go  back  to  his  carpenter 
work  in  Nazareth.  They  stated  that  they, 
as  trained  and  responsible  leaders,  would 
look  after  the  peoples’  needs. 

So  Jesus  returned  to  Galilee.  He  pon- 
dered the  interview.  Had  he  not  been  the 
oldest  son  in  the  family?  Had  he  not  taken 
over  the  responsibility  and  management  of 
his  father’s  work  after  his  death?  Are  there 
not  other  people  besides  seminary-trained 
persons  who  can  also  serve?  Does  one  have 
to  be  officially  elected  or  appointed  to 
carry  on  religious  work?  But  considering 
the  fact  that  not  one  person  encouraged 
him,  Jesus  decided  to  go  back  to  carpentry. 

— J.  J.  Hostetler,  Goshen,  Ind. 


You  can ’t  afford  to  attend 
Rosedale  Bible  Institute 


Reason:  It  costs  $3,500  for  one  year 

of  study,  room  and  board  ($700 
for  one  six-week  term). 


/ You  can’t  afford 
not  to  attend 
Rosedale  Bible  Institute 


Reason:  “Blessed  are  those  who  hunger 
and  thirst  for  righteousness, 
for  they  shall  be  satisfied.” 


2270  Rosedale  Road  • Irwin,  OH  43029  • Telephone  614-857-1311 
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Church  news 


Members  of  the  new  Executive  Committee  for  Mennonite  World  Conference  are  (left  to  right)  Hans  Gerhard  Peters  of  Brazil,  Jose  Chuquin 
of  Colombia,  Louise  Nussbaumer  of  France,  Phyllis  Pellman  Good  of  the  United  States,  Vern  Preheim  of  the  U.S.,  Ed  van  Straten  of  the 
Netherlands,  Nkumbi  Mudiayi  of  Zaire,  Raul  Garcia  of  Argentina,  P.  B.  Arnold  of  India,  Mesach  Krisetya  of  Indonesia,  Samuel  Gerber  of 
Switzerland,  Joram  Mbeba  of  Tanzania,  and  Executive  Secretary  Larry  Miller. 


Argentine  churchman/educator  named 
new  president  of  World  Conference 


Raul  Garcia,  a churchman  and  educator 
from  Argentina,  has  been  named  the  first 
Latin  American  to  hold  the  office  of  pres- 
ident of  Mennonite  World  Conference. 
Garcia  and  other  members  of  the  new 
12-member  Executive  Committee  were  in- 
stalled on  July  28  during  meetings  of  the 
MWC  General  Council  in  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Garcia  is  the  principal  of  a public  high 
school  of  more  than  1,000  students  in 
Pehuajo,  “but  I devote  the  rest  of  my  time 
to  the  church,”  he  said.  He  is  currently 
president  of  the  Argentine  Mennonite 
Church  and  is  a senior  member  of  the 
pastoral  team  of  his  local  congregation. 

Garcia  had  come  to  Assembly  12  of 
MWC  as  a General  Council  delegate  from 
his  church,  with  no  inkling  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  serve  as  president  of  MWC. 
“This  is  a time  of  tremendous  emotion  and 
shock  for  me,”  he  said. 

Elected  as  vice-president  of  MWC  was 
Ed  van  Straten  of  the  Netherlands.  A 
resident  of  Amsterdam,  he  serves  as  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Dutch  Mennonite 
Church.  He  has  experience  as  a missionary 
teacher  in  Indonesia,  as  a pastor  in  the 
Dutch  capital  city  of  the  Hague,  and  as  a 
professor  at  Amsterdam  Mennonite  Semi- 
nary. 

Under  the  new  constitutional  revisions 
approved  July  23,  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee has  been  expanded  to  12  members 
from  the  previous  nine.  This  provides  for 
two  representatives  from  each  continent  in 
addition  to  the  two  officers. 

Africa  will  be  represented  by  Nkumbi 
Mudiayi  of  Zaire  and  Joram  Mbeba  of 
Tanzania.  Nkumbi  is  the  director  of  the 
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Bible  institute  of  his  church  body,  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite  Community.  Mbeba  is  a 
retired  educator  who  serves  as  general 
secretary  of  the  South  Mara  Diocese  of 
Tanzania  Mennonite  Church. 

Europe  will  be  represented  by  Samuel 
Gerber  of  Switzerland  and  Louise  Nuss- 
baumer of  France,  the  only  two  members 
who  continue  from  the  old  Executive  Com- 
mittee. They  both  teach  religion  in  public 
schools  in  their  respective  countries.  Gerber 
also  is  on  the  pastoral  team  at  Liestal  Men- 
nonite Church.  Nussbaumer  assists  her  hus- 
band, Andre,  in  a local  congregation. 

Representing  Asia  will  be  Mesach 
Krisetya  of  Indonesia  and  P.B.  Arnold  of 
India.  Arnold  is  a surgeon  at  a missionary 
hospital  near  Hyderabad  and  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church  of  India.  Krisetya  teaches  pastoral 
care  and  counseling  at  a Christian  univer- 
sity in  Salatiga,  supported  by  two  In- 
donesian Mennonite  bodies. 

Latin  America  is  represented  by  Jose 
Chuquin  of  Colombia  and  Hans  Gerhard 
Peters  of  Brazil.  Chuquin  serves  as  field 
director  for  Colombia  for  World  Vision,  an 
international  relief  agency,  and  as  presi- 
dent of  Colombia  Mennonite  Church.  Pe- 
ters teaches  physics  at  a government 
school  in  Curitiba,  serves  as  president  of 
his  church  body,  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Association,  and  is  copastor  of  a small 
congregation. 

Phyllis  Pellman  Good  and  Vern  Preheim 
of  the  United  States  are  the  representa- 
tives for  North  America.  Good  is  a maga- 
zine and  book  editor  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
chairs  the  Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and 


Strategy  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Pre- 
heim, of  Newton,  Kan.,  is  general  secretary 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church. — David  Shelly  for  MWC 

Assembly  1 2 speeches 
criticized  at  General 
Council  meeting 

After  the  closing  ceremonies  of  Assem- 
bly 12,  the  100  members  of  the  General 
Council  of  Mennonite  World  Conference 
met  in  Winnipeg  to  reflect  on  what  had 
happened  during  the  last  six  days. 

The  major  concern  of  the  members  who 
represented  almost  50  countries  revolved 
around  the  10  featured  addresses  of  the 
plenary  sessions.  Mike  Garde,  from  Ire- 
land, was  the  first  to  express  his  concerns. 
“They  were  presentations  in  the  form  of 
lectures  and  not  inspirational  preaching,” 
he  said.  “We  should  not  only  think  about 
the  content,  but  also  the  manner  of  deliv- 
ery.” 

Members  of  the  Listening  Committee 
had  also  heard  repeated  concerns  that  for 
a convention  of  this  size  there  should  have 
been  a “skilled  mass  communicator.” 
There  was  a sense  that  the  closing  Sunday 
morning  service  was  particularly  boring 
and  that  a “powerful  evangelistic  message 
would  have  been  a nice  closing.” 

Others  picked  up  on  the  evangelistic 
concern.  An  African  member  felt  that  the 
“spiritual  level  of  the  conference  was  low” 
and  that  it  would  have  been  appropriate  to 
have  the  morning  plenaries  in  lecture  style 


and  the  evening  sessions  in  more  of  an 
evangelistic  style. 

In  response,  Program  Committee  chair 
Jacob  Pauls  said  that  at  one  point  in  their 
planning  they  had  considered  having  evan- 
gelistic sermons,  but  after  “a  lengthy  de- 
bate of  what  that  would  mean,  we  decided 
that  all  plenary  sessions  should  be  in- 
vitational.” What  emerged  from  the  speak- 
ers was  a theme  of  radical  discipleship. 
“We  had  no  control  of  what  people  would 
say,”  said  Pauls. 

The  Listening  Committee  also  heard 
people  complain  that  there  weren’t  enough 
women  represented  during  the  opening 
evening’s  roll  call,  that  the  songbook 
should  have  had  more  four-part  harmony, 
and  that  the  facilities  for  infant  care  were 
inadequate. 

Stefan  van  Delden  from  West  Germany 
said  that  he  heard  from  his  own  children 
and  others  that  the  youth  and  children’s 
programs  lacked  a message,  and  that  there 
had  been  a strong  emphasis  on  singing  but 
not  inspirational  leadership.  Others  con- 
firmed this  concern,  saying  that  the  youth 
and  children’s  programs  had  been  too  sep- 
arate and  that  the  children  and  youth  had 
felt  isolated.  This  might  have  been  avoided 
if  there  had  been  a youth  night  at  Winnipeg 
Arena,  where  the  adults  were  meeting. 

The  manner  of  prayer  was  also  a re- 
peated concern.  A few  had  noticed  the  lack 
of  participation  in  the  public  prayers.  One 
member  said  that  it  might  have  helped  if 
everyone  had  responded  with  an  “amen” 
after  the  prayers.  Someone  felt  that  con- 
fining individual  prayers  to  small  prayer 
rooms  wasn’t  enough.  The  whole  assembly 
should  have  had  time  to  participate  in 
prayer  with  each  other. 

A Japanese  concern  was  that  the  after- 
noon program  of  tours  and  workshops  had 
not  been  managed  well.  Some  tours  be- 
came so  popular  that  not  everyone  who 
wanted  to  join  could.  The  Japanese  repre- 
sentative proposed  that  there  should  have 
been  a variety  but  not  as  many  choices: 
“less  workshops,  a few  with  more  signifi- 
cance.” Someone  added  that  the  work- 
shops had  not  included  enough  time  for 
discussion. 

Jeanne  Zook  from  the  United  States 
noticed  the  lack  of  participation  of  Native 
Americans  and  fringe  Mennonite  groups  in 
the  program. 

Artur  Berg  from  Austria  said,  “I  would 
like  to  understand  what  we  mean  by  the 
word  ‘tolerance’  in  this  setting.  ...  It 
sounds  like  we  are  supposed  to  also  toler- 
ate sin.”  He  was  referring  to  the  workshop 
on  “Relating  with  Gay  and  Lesbian  People 
in  our  Congregations.” 

An  African  member  said,  “We  have  ex- 
perienced some  sounds  which  are  not  bib- 
lical. We  have  come  to  see  God  glorified. 
Some  of  the  dances  were  not  glorifying.” 

Mingled  in  their  concerns  and  discussion 
was  a genuine  appreciation  for  the  organi- 
zation and  hospitality  of  the  local  organizers. 


Larry  Miller,  the  new  MWC  executive 
secretary,  said  there  will  be  a formal  review 
of  Assembly  12  and  all  the  concerns  will 
be  addressed. 

— Wilma  Derksen  for  Meetinghouse 


Latest  edition  of 
‘All  God’s  People’  video 
focuses  on  peace 

Stories  from  Bangladesh,  Romania,  Ire- 
land, and  West  Virginia  are  featured  in  the 
latest  All  God’s  People  video  just  released 
by  Media  Ministries  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  Entitled  “The  Peacemakers,” 
the  12th  edition  includes  expanded  curric- 
ulum materials  complete  with  a leader’s 
guide  and  student  lesson  sheets. 

Each  of  the  four  approximately  one-hour 
lessons  focuses  on  a video  story  of  Chris- 
tians walking  with  persons  in  other  lands 
as  they  discern  and  learn  the  ways  of 
peace. 

The  first  story  shows  evangelist  Steve 
Wingfield  in  Romania  just  after  the  bloody 
revolution  last  December  that  toppled 
President  Nicolae  Ceausescu.  Wingfield 
examines  the  Christian  sources  of  the  rev- 
olution and  carries  a healing  message  to 
the  Romanian  people. 

Next,  the  video  shows  Rebecca  Per- 
everzoff,  a Mennonite  Central  Committee 
volunteer,  answering  God’s  challenge  to 


serve,  helping  women  improve  their  health 
and  nutrition  habits  in  overpopulated  and 
underproductive  Bangladesh. 

In  Ireland,  Mennonites  introduce  peace 
to  this  land  divided  by  conflict.  They  pro- 
vide information  on  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion, work  with  Protestant  and  Catholic 
children,  and  promote  mediation  and  con- 
flict resolution  skills. 

Finally,  Pastor  Mike  Chandler,  now 
healed  of  his  disaffection  with  the  Chris- 
tian faith  brought  on  by  the  Vietnam  War, 
labors  with  the  Mennonite  congregation  in 
Philippi,  W.Va.,  to  provide  food,  clothes, 
and  shelter  for  impoverished  persons  in 
the  community. 

Melodie  Davis,  the  writer  of  the  study 
curriculum,  designed  the  materials  for  use 
by  Christians  at  all  levels  of  growth  in  their 
Christian  faith  and  their  commitment  to 
peacemaking.  The  leader’s  guide  accom- 
modates different  groups  by  presenting 
several  ideas  or  activities  for  each  of  every 
lesson’s  five  parts,  concluding  with  a time 
of  action  when  the  students  commit  them- 
selves to  a peacemaking  task. 

The  entire  packet,  which  includes  a 
leader’s  guide,  handouts  to  be  duplicated 
in  the  quantities  needed,  and  a copy  of  All 
God’s  People  Edition  12,  is  being  distrib- 
uted jointly  by  Media  Ministries  and  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House.  It  is  available  for 
$24.95  (in  Canada  $29.25)  from  MBM 
Media  Ministries  at  1251  Virginia  Ave., 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  toll-free 
800-999-3534. 


High  risk  of  war  in  Middle  East 

A letter  to  the  U.S.  government  from  the  Mennonite  Church 

Dear  President  Bush: 

Along  with  other  citizens  of  our  country  Mennonites  follow  with  concern  the  recent 
developments  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  dismayed  at  the  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Kuwait  by  the  military  forces  of  Iraq.  We  also  recognize  the  complexity  of  the  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East,  including  the  unresolved  needs  of  the  Palestinian  people.  The  high  risk  of 
war  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  alarming  to  us. 

It  is  our  desire  to  see  peace  return  to  the  countries  involved  in  the  current  conflict.  We 
urge  you  as  President  to  exercise  restraint  in  the  use  of  military  power  in  this  situation.  We 
commend  to  you  the  use  of  the  rhetoric  of  counciliation  in  place  of  the  language  of  war.  We 
encourage  concerted  efforts  toward  a negotiated  resolution  of  the  issues  under  dispute,  and 
suggest  the  United  Nations  is  the  appropriate  body  to  maintain  justice  and  order  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

Our  wish  and  prayer  is  that  our  nation  will  aggressively  pursue  peace  and  the  investment 
of  our  resources  in  the  needs  of  the  poor  of  the  world,  both  in  our  country  and  in  other 
countries.  In  particular  we  are  concerned  that  this  current  military  activity  not  become  a 
justification  for  growth  in  our  military  budget. 

We  are  aware  it  is  our  human  greed  and  need  for  exorbitant  quantities  of  oil  that  contribute 
to  this  crisis.  We  are  prepared  to  call  our  people  to  an  alternative  lifestyle  that  consumes 
less  of  the  world  resources.  We  are  also  prepared  to  pay  higher  prices  for  oil  as  an  effort  to 
resolve  the  crisis  with  Iraq  and  as  an  act  of  justice  for  many  OPEC  nations. 

Above  all  we  call  on  the  members  of  our  church  to  pray  that  God  will  grant  you  wisdom, 
courage  to  act  with  restraint,  and  bold  leadership  in  mobilizing  a creative  non-military  solution 
to  the  conflicts  in  the  Middle  East.  Our  desire  is  to  see  American  troops  return  quickly  and 
our  nation’s  attention  be  given  to  other  pressing  matters. 

We  witness  to  our  faith  the  power  of  God  rather  than  military  might  and  our  commitment 
to  the  vision  and  intention  of  God  that  all  people  live  in  peace  and  justice  with  one  another. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Lapp  George  R.  Brunk  III 

Executive  Secretary  Moderator 
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MCC  seeks  applicants 
and  leaders  for 
Youth  Discovery  Teams 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  needs  ap- 
plicants for  four  new  Youth  Discovery 
Teams  (YDT).  One  team  each  will  spend 
time  in  East  Germany,  southern  Africa, 
Central  America,  and  India.  The  first  three 
teams  will  also  include  time  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Applicants  are  urgently  needed  for  a 
YDT  scheduled  to  go  to  East  Germany  in 
November.  Five  North  American  partici- 
pants will  live  with  families  in  East  or  West 
Germany  from  November  to  January  while 
studying  German  at  a university.  In  Febru- 
ary, five  East  Germans  will  join  the  North 
Americans  for  two  months  of  study  of  inner 
city  and  environmental  concerns  from  an 
East  German  perspective,  as  well  as  re- 
lated service  projects. 

In  April  the  group  will  travel  to  Kansas, 
where  German  participants  will  study  En- 
glish while  North  American  participants  do 
housing  and  rehabilitation  projects.  The 
group  will  spend  May  and  June  studying 
inner  city  and  environmental  concerns 
from  a North  American  perspective. 

Applicants  for  this  program  must  be  20 
to  24  years  old  and  speak  some  German. 
MCC  also  needs  a group  leader  who  is 
fluent  in  German,  has  experience  in  Ger- 
many, and  will  be  available  to  begin  pre- 
paring for  the  position  in  early  fall. 

MCC  is  also  accepting  applications  from 
people  ages  18  to  24  for  a YDT  to  southern 
Africa,  which  will  begin  in  September  1991. 
Three  North  Americans  will  join  three 
African  Independent  Church  young  people 
from  Botswana  and  three  Brethren  in 
Christ  young  people  from  Zimbabwe  to 
form  a singing  group. 

A leader  with  some  musical  skills  and 
experience  in  southern  Africa  is  needed. 
Singles  and  couples  without  children  may 
apply  for  this  position. 

A team  will  also  go  to  Central  America 
in  1991.  People  ages  20  to  24  with  some 
Spanish-speaking  ability  are  encouraged  to 
apply. 

Finally,  applicants  are  sought  for  a three- 
month  YDT  experience  in  India  for  the 
summer  of  1991.  North  American  and  In- 
dian participants  will  study  Indian  culture, 
religion,  and  Mennonite  witness  in  the 
Hindu  culture. 

MCC  began  the  YDT  program  in  1989 
to  encourage  joint  service  and  learning 
among  young  people  of  different  cultures. 

“We’ve  learned  a lot  of  exciting  as  well 
as  difficult  lessons  during  the  first  year  of 
YDT,”  said  coordinator  Liz  Hunsberger. 
“We  hope  to  make  changes  in  the  new 
programs  to  address  concerns  participants 
in  the  first  programs  raised.  We  hope  to 
continue  providing  the  kinds  of  experi- 
ences that  early  team  members  found 
meaningful  and  life-changing.” 


To  apply  for  any  of  these  YDT  programs, 
contact  Hunsberger  at  MCC,  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500;  phone  717  859- 
1151. 

Nursing  graduates  of 
former  La  Junta  school 
gather  in  Kansas 

Over  80  nurses  who  got  their  training  at 
the  former  La  Junta  (Colo.)  Mennonite 
School  of  Nursing  got  together  recently  at 
Cross  Wind  Conference  Center  in  Hesston, 
Kan.  This  is  a biennial  event  for  the  alum- 
nae, who  continue  to  fund  nursing  scholar- 
ships. 

The  La  Junta  school,  which  graduated 
its  first  nurses  in  1918,  closed  in  1958. 
Operated  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, it  was  the  first  Mennonite  Church 
nurses’  school.  (The  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  began  Bethel  Deacon- 
ess Hospital  School  of  Nursing  about  six 
years  earlier.)  The  La  Junta  school  fol- 


lowed by  only  six  years  the  founding  of 
Mennonite  Sanitarium,  which  later  became 
a hospital. 

Maude  Swartzendruber,  who  served  as 
teacher  and  director  at  La  Junta  Menno- 
nite Hospital  and  School  of  Nursing  1937- 
56,  was  with  her  first  nursing  students  as 
they  celebrated  their  class’s  50th  anniver- 
sary. “For  three  years  they  lived  together 
through  thick  and  thin,”  she  said.  “The 
course  was  difficult.  A lot  was  required.” 

In  her  history,  The  Lamp  in  the  West, 
Swartzendruber  wrote  the  two  main  objec- 
tives for  founding  a Mennonite  nursing 
school.  One  was  “to  secure  women  to 
whom  instruction  could  be  given  for  the 
techniques  of  good  nursing  care,  which 
would  then  make  available  better  care  for 
patients.”  The  other  was  developed  “to 
embody  the  idea  of  training  these  young 
women  to  go  out  into  many  needy  areas  of 
the  world  and  there  serve  their  Master.” 

The  presence  of  several  international 
missionaries  among  the  alumnae  indicates 
that  the  school’s  goals  were  achieved. 

— Susan  Balzer 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Eileen  Godshall,  Frederick,  Pa. 

I was  very  disappointed  in  “Reading 
the  Future”  (Editorial,  Aug.  21).  You 
seem  to  go  along  with  the  idea  of  bibli- 
cal prophecy  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and 
Revelation  as  a scheme.  You  quoted 
Luke  1:7,  but  have  you  also  read  Jesus’ 
rebuke  in  Matthew  16:2-3  and  also  Luke 
12:54-56? 

If  the  Jews  of  Jesus’  time  had  been 
rightly  studying  and  interpreting  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  about  Jesus’  first 
coming,  perhaps  they  would  have  recog- 
nized who  he  was  when  he  came.  Those 
Old  Testament  prophecies  were  fulfilled 
to  the  letter. 

I fear  many  Christians  are  so  busy 
with  “business  as  usual”  that  they’re  fail- 
ing to  see  the  events  fast  leading  up  to 
the  rapture  of  the  church.  Jesus  says  in 
Mark  13:28-29,  we’ll  know  his  coming  is 
near  and  at  the  door  when  we  see  these 
things  happening.  We  need  to  carefully 
study  biblical  prophecies  in  these  last 
days — not  discredit  them. 

History  started  in  the  Middle  East 
and  according  to  the  Bible  it  will  end 
there  with  God  again  dealing  with  the  na- 
tion of  Israel.  Let’s  be  awake  and  watch- 
ing for  Jesus  to  come  back  again! 

Perhaps  today! 

Editor’s  response:  The  text  quoted  at 
the  end  of  this  editorial  was  Acts  1:7, 
not  Luke  1:7.  The  Gospel  Herald  regrets 
the  error. 


Jim  Maust,  Harrisonville,  Mo. 

Marlene  Kropf  in  “A  Crisis  in  Worship 
Patterns”  (Aug.  7)  gave  us  an  excellent 
prod  and  some  encouragement  to  think 
more  resourcefully  about  our  worship.  Al- 
ways in  the  contemporary  mode,  God 
sent  Jesus  to  be  “emmanuel,”  God  with 


us!  God  brings  the  gospel  of  redemption 
to  where  we  are!  As  “ambassadors  ol  the 
reconciliation,”  we  can  do  no  less. 


Phyllis  Berry,  Mentone,  Calif. 

Your  magazine  being  the  only  one  my 
husband  subscribes  to  after  35  years 
with  Mission  Aviation  Fellowship  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  you  will  know 
with  what  esteem  we  value  your  maga- 
zine. But  I was  overwhelmed  that  such  a 
large  check  was  given  to  Nelson 
Mandela.  I could  not  believe  that  a 
group  so  committed  to  peace  would  do 
that.  I find  it  one  of  the  biggest  enigmas 
in  recent  history. 

Editor’s  response:  This  letter  refers  to 
a “Mennoscope”  item  on  July  17.  Jim 
Shenk  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
has  informed  Gospel  Herald  that  MCC 
did  not  contribute  toward  the  $200,000 
check. 


John  Linscheid,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mark  Winslow  (“Readers  Say,”  July 
10)  and  Bonnie  Bergey  (Aug.  7)  find  as- 
pects of  the  retreat  for  families  with 
their  gay  sons/brothers  and  lesbian 
daughters/sisters  objectionable.  As  the 
author  of  the  news  release  about  the  re- 
treat and  as  a participant,  I consider  it 
unfair  to  judge  us  for  failing  to  conform 
to  their  agenda.  Our  purpose  was  to 
strengthen  our  relationships  as  families 
and  to  worship  together — not  to  debate 
sexuality.  As  participants,  we  held  a vari- 
ety of  views  and  took  no  one  position. 

Mark  Winslow’s  equation  of  difference 
of  opinion  with  lack  of  faith  in  God’s 
Word  and  in  Christ’s  power  disturbs  me, 
as  does  Bonnie  Bergey’s  desire  to  excom- 
municate lesbian  and  gay  people  from 
the  Lord’s  table.  I covet  for  Mark  Wins- 
low the  experience  of  Christ’s  power 
that  I found  in  that  retreat.  I wish  Bon- 
nie Bergey  had  partaken  of  the  commu- 
nion we  shared.  More  healing,  reverence, 
and  joy  were  present  at  that  table  than  I 


Pontius'  Puddle 
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LEADERS  IN  THE  THIRD  WORLD-  WE  AGREED 
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HELP  OOT  A SPIRITUALLY  STRUGGLING  ONE- 


THEY’RE  SENDING- OS 
SOKE  MISSIONARIES 
RI&HT  AW  Ay. 


have  experienced  at  most  Mennonite 
communion  tables. 

Yes,  I profess  the  same  Christ  that 
Mark  Winslow  and  Bonnie  Bergey  pro- 
fess. That  I don’t  see  eye-to-eye  with 
them  does  not  mean  that  I have  capitu- 
lated to  base  desires.  I pray  for  the 
power  of  Christ  to  be  present  with  me 
and  to  help  me  live  a disciplined  life 
daily.  If  I did  not  believe  in  Christ’s 
power  to  redeem,  I would  have  left  the 
church  long  ago. 

So  many  of  our  fellow  Christians  treat 
us  who  are  lesbian  or  gay  cruelly.  Yet  I 
see  the  truth  of  God’s  Word  reflected 
daily  in  our  lives.  We  experience  the  gos- 
pel firsthand  as  few  are  privileged  to: 
cast  out  of  the  assemblies  and  called  be- 
fore religious  councils  as  Jesus  said  his 
followers  would  be,  slandered  for  the 
name  of  Christ  even  by  fellow  believers. 

D.  R.  Yoder,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I would  welcome  discussion  of  the  im- 
plications of  some  of  the  terminology 
which  has  become  a part  of  Mennonite 
discourse.  For  example,  “solidarity”  (as 
in  “. . . solidarity  with  Jesus  . . .”  as  used 
by  Myron  Augsburger,  in  response  to  J. 
Denny  Weaver’s  “Keeping  Church  and 
State  Separate,”  July  3). 

Language  is  a marvelous  gift,  allowing 
us  to  express  and  comprehend  all  sorts 
of  complex  emotions,  ideas,  and  experi- 
ences. But  language  can  also  be  danger- 
ous. For  words  not  only  enable  us  to 
glimpse  the  unfathomable,  but  are  pri- 
mary means  by  which  we  shape  and  de- 
fine ourselves,  others,  and  our  world. 
Thus,  when  we  exchange  old  words  for 
new,  we  may  benefit  greatly  or  we  may 
trade  sound  values  for  lesser  ones,  even 
for  those  which  undermine  and  destroy 
the  basis  of  our  historic  commitments. 

It  is  my  impression  that  by  “solidar- 
ity,” writers  such  as  Brother  Augsburger 
are  seeking  a more  contemporary  vehicle 
for  expressing  our  unity  with  Christ  and 
each  other.  YVTiile  the  word  solidarity 
may  indeed  be  somewhat  synonymous 
with  the  word  unity,  much  of  its  modern 
imagery  cannot  be  disconnected  from 
the  Marxist-based  labor  and  political 
movements,  where  it  stands  equally  with 
the  clenched  fist  raised  in  defiance,  class- 
warfare,  strikes,  revolution,  ends-justify- 
means,  dialectical  materialism,  economic 
determinism,  and  atheism. 

I am  confident  it  is  Christian  unity, 
and  not  Marxist  ideology,  that  Brother 
Augsburger  and  our  other  writers  who 
utilize  this  term  wish  to  communicate. 
Thus,  it  seems  to  me  they  would  be  far 
wiser  to  stick  to  a word — unity — with  a 
proven  record  of  propagating  Christian 
values  and  culture. 
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Mississippi  MCCers  serve  through  Voice  of  Calvary.  People  in  sweltering  Jack- 

son,  Miss.,  see  unemployment,  drug  abuse,  broken  homes.  They  also  see  hope, 
brought  by  Voice  of  Calvary  Fellowship  and  its  community  mission  program 
which  helps  local  people  take  charge  of  their  own  lives  and  bring  change  for 
the  better.  Joining  Voice  of  Calvary  staff  this  past  summer  were  five  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  workers  who  were  part  of  the  Urban  Community  De- 
velopment Summer  Service  Program.  They  were  all  from  the  Jackson  area. 

They  taught  reading  classes,  worked  in  the  Voice  of  Calvary  nursery  school,  led 
vacation  Bible  schools,  and  oversaw  recreation  activities.  Pictured  is  MCCer 
Dwayne  Banks  working  on  a craft  project  with  a Bible  school  student.  This  is 
the  ninth  summer  the  MCCers  have  worked  at  Voice  of  Calvary.  The  Summer 
Service  Program  supports  young  people  in  jobs  in  their  home  communities  that 
develop  leadership  skills  and  provide  an  opportunity  to  explore  career  options. 

It  was  a “great  summer,  says  Banks,  that  provided  a chance  for  him  to  learn 
about  himself  and  his  interests  and  abilities  in  a Christian  setting.  “Fve  enjoyed 
the  kids  a lot,  says  Banks,  who  is  studying  electronics  at  Hinds  Community  Col- 
lege in  Jackson. 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  four  new 
teaching  faculty  members  this  fall: 

•John  Paul  Lederach,  associate  professor  of 
sociology.  He  served  previously  as  director  of 
Mennonite  Conciliation  Services.  He  has  a doc- 
torate in  sociology  from  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado. 

• Deborah  Chaffinch,  instructor  in  nursing.  She 
was  an  instructor  at  Wesley  College  in  Dover, 
Del.  She  has  a master  of  science  degree  in 
nursing  from  the  University  of  Delaware. 

• David  Hamilton,  instructor  in  business  admin- 
istration. He  was  a health-care  consultant  in  the 
Greenville,  S.C.,  area.  He  has  a master  of  busi- 
ness administration  degree  from  Furman  Uni- 
versity in  Greenville. 

• Dianne  Wright,  assistant  in  Learning  Center. 
She  was  a graduate  student  in  Afro-American 
history  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  provided 
$10,000  for  refugees  fleeing  Iraq  and  Ku- 
wait during  the  current  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  This 
initial  allocation  is  for  mattresses,  blankets,  and 
food  for  those  who  have  arrived  in  Amman,  the 
capital  city  of  Jordan.  Most  of  the  refugees  are 
Egyptians  who  had  been  working  in  Iraq  and 
Kuwait.  Jerry  Martin,  an  MCC  worker  in 
Amman,  is  working  with  the  Middle  East  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  other  groups  to  coordinate 
a response  to  the  refugee  situation.  He  is  also 
consulting  with  the  Jordanian  government. 

The  new  Service  Adventure  Unit  in  Nash- 
ville needs  a donated  van  or  car.  The  unit, 
which  opened  in  August,  is  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Harmony  Chris- 
tian Fellowship.  Anyone  willing  to  make  such  a 
donation  should  contact  Harmony’s  pastors, 
Wayne  and  Sue  Graber-Detweiler,  at  615  366- 
2001  or  615  361-5568. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Duey  Matthews  will  be  ordained  as  pastor 
of  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Pryor,  Okla.,  in 
September.  He  was  licensed  last  year. 

• Gilberto  Gaytan  resigned  as  pastor  of  Iglesia 
Anabautista  Emanuel,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on 
Aug.  31.  The  Brethren/Mennonite  congregation 
for  Hispanic  people  was  founded  four  years  ago. 

•Lee  Lowery  resigned  as  pastor  of  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  on  July  8.  He 
then  became  a chaplain  to  street  people  and  the 
homeless. 

•David  Rogalsky  became  pastor  of  Poole 
Mennonite  Church,  Milverton,  Ont.,  in  August. 
He  succeeded  David  Brubacher. 

•Anton  Matthews  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Englewood  Mennonite  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  in 
August.  He  was  previously  a Baptist  pastor. 

• Samuel  Sollenberger  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  Shady  Pine  Mennonite  Church,  Willow  Hill, 
Pa.,  on  June  24.  He  served  earlier  as  pastor  of 
this  congregation. 

•Bob  Yoder  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  Leetonia  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church  on 
July  22. 

•Jim  Brown  will  become  pastor  of  Harrow 
(Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  in  October. 

Vernon  Brubacher  will  become  pastor  of 
Hunta  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  in  September. 

•Lowell  Byler  was  installed  as  director  of 
music  ministries  at  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Menno- 
nite Church  on  July  15.  He  served  previously  as 
minister  of  music  at  a Presbyterian  church  in 
Jackson,  Miss.  Before  that  he  was  a music 
professor  and  choir  director  at  Hesston  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  colleges. 

• Phil  Harrington  resigned  as  associate  pastor 


of  Whitestone  Mennonite  Church,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  in  June. 

•Marlin  "Butch”  Neil  was  licensed  and  in- 
stalled as  copastor  of  Shady  Pine  Mennonite 
Church,  Willow  Hill,  Pa.,  on  July  8.  He  serves 
alongside  Pastor  Samuel  Sollenberger. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

• Willy  and  Naomi  Stoesz  went  to  Ghana  in 
August,  after  a year-long  wait  for  visas,  for  a 
three-year  assignment.  They  serve  under  both 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  They  are  developing  an 
agricultural  program  to  help  improve  the  living 
standards  of  people  in  villages  where  Mennonite 
congregations  are  located.  They  are  from 
Steinbach,  Man.  Their  new  address  is  Box  6158, 
Accra  North,  Ghana. 

• Cynthia  Wyse  went  to  Nepal  in  August  for 
a three-year  MBM  assignment.  She  is  a teacher 
for  the  children  of  expatriates  serving  under 
United  Mission  to  Nepal.  She  is  a 1990  Goshen 


College  graduate  from  Dewey,  111.  Her  new  ad- 
dress is  UMN,  Box  126,  Kathmandu,  Nepal. 

• Everett  and  Margaret  Metzler  returned  to 
China  in  July  following  a one-year  leave.  They 
are  MBM  appointees  serving  as  English  teach- 
ers with  China  Educational  Exchange.  Their 
address  is  Sichuan  Normal  University,  Chengdu, 
Sichuan  Province,  China. 

• David  Yeazell  went  to  China  in  July  for  a 
two-year  MBM  assignment.  He  is  an  English 
teacher  with  China  Educational  Exchange.  For 
the  past  five  years  he  was  a staff  person  at 
Communion  Fellowship  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  and 
then  with  Empowered  Ministries.  His  new  ad- 
dress is  North  Sichuan  Medical  College, 
Nanchong,  Sichuan  Province,  China. 

Coming  events: 

• Ohio  Mennonite  Fall  Renewal  Conference, 
Oct.  5-7,  at  Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church, 
Kidron,  Ohio.  The  ongoing  theme  of  the  fifth 
annual  event  is  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of 
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the  Church.”  The  speakers  are  Virgil  Vogt,  a 
leader  of  Reba  Place  Fellowship  in  suburban 
Chicago,  and  Wally  Fahrer,  missions  minister  for 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference.  Also  featured  will 
be  singer/songwriter  Jim  Croegaert  of  Reba 
Place.  More  information  from  216  857-8944  or 
216  857-4376. 

• Fall  Dinner  Meeting  of  Virginia  Business  and 
Professional  Women,  Sept.  13,  at  Sheraton  Inn, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  subject  of  the  annual 
event  is  “A  Balanced  and  Holistic  Lifestyle.” 
The  speaker  is  counselor/educator  Naomi 
Lederach.  More  information  from  LaVerne 
Yoder  at  703  434-0018. 

• Terry  (Mont.)  CPS  Reunion,  Aug.  10-11, 
1991,  at  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  This 
is  for  all  conscientious  objectors  who  served  in 
that  unit  of  Civilian  Public  Service  during  World 
War  II.  More  information  from  Ellis 
Swartzendruber  at  Box  323,  Kalona,  IA  52247. 

New  books: 

• Making  War  and  Making  Peace  by  Dennis 
Byler.  This  eighth  volume  in  the  Peace  and 
Justice  Series  looks  at  why,  through  the  years, 
some  Christians  fight  and  some  don’t.  The 
author  is  a Mennonite  missionary  in  Spain.  The 
book,  published  by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  is  available  for  $5.95  (in 
Canada  $7.50). 

• Edge  of  Dawn  by  Esther  Loewen  Vogt.  This 
is  a Christian  romance  and  mystery  novel  about 
a young  woman  schoolteacher.  The  author,  from 
Kansas,  has  had  16  books  and  hundreds  of  short 
stories  published  over  the  years.  This  book, 
published  by  Herald  Press,  is  available  for  $6.95 
(in  Canada  $8.95). 

•Fear  Strikes  at  Midnight  by  Linda  Jones. 
This  is  a novel,  intended  for  ages  8-12,  about  a 
boy  coping  with  natural  disasters  and  learning 
how  to  be  friends.  The  author,  from  Wisconsin, 
is  a teacher  and  writer.  The  book,  published  by 


Herald  Press,  is  available  for  $5.95  (in  Canada 
$7.50). 

Church-related  job  opening: 

•Assistant  director  of  programs,  Camp  He- 
bron, Halifax,  Pa.  The  person  is  responsible  for 
adult,  children,  family,  and  trip  camps.  The 
person  also  works  with  the  ropes  course.  Expe- 
rience is  preferred.  Contact  Ralph  Swartzen- 
truber  at  the  camp,  957  Camp  Hebron  Rd., 
Halifax,  PA  17032;  phone  717  896-3441. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Alderfer,  Timothy  and  Rarer  (Landis),  Ath- 
ens, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Nathaniel  Rein, 
June  21. 

Beckler,  Carl  and  Karen  (Glick),  Granville, 
N.Y.,  second  son,  Joshua  Derek,  Aug.  13. 

Gugel,  David  and  Julie  (Link),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Brooke 
Ann,  Aug.  7. 

Hoover,  Randal  Dean  and  Elizabeth  (Ra- 
bafa),  Elkhart,  Ind.,  first  child,  Simon  Dean, 
Aug.  13. 

Hurst,  Luke  and  Carmen  (Schrock),  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Lucas  Paul, 
Aug.  22. 

Kehr,  Bryan  and  Anita  (Yoder),  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  third  child,  first  son,  Elias  Daniel,  July  22. 

Kennell,  Mark  and  Elaine  (Wise),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  daughter,  Heather  Nicole,  July  30. 

Lauver,  David  and  Pamela  (Frahm),  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  first  child,  Jacob  Paul,  Aug.  7. 

Lehman,  Robert  and  Tabitha  (Pickerel), 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Autumn  Lynn, 
Mar.  6. 


Lever,  Frank  and  Deborah  (Muise),  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  David  Roberts, 
Aug.  17. 

Liechty,  Sherman  and  Gayle,  Grabill,  Ind., 
first  child,  Christopher  Andrew,  July  31. 

Maas,  Bob  and  Gail  (Kauffman),  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  first  child,  David  Edward,  Aug.  3. 

McManness,  Ed  and  Joan  (Shaffer),  Ban- 
dung, Indonesia,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Laura  Beth,  July  1. 

Miller,  Loren  and  Michelle  (Miller),  Mont- 
gomery, Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Loryn 
Jade,  Aug.  23. 

Newcomer,  Kelly  and  Carla  (Bruce),  Waka- 
rusa,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Allison  Lorraine, 
Aug.  8. 

Schlabach,  Steven  and  Rebecca  (Stout), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Erica  Lynne,  Aug.  11. 

Shantz,  Wayne  and  Stephanie,  Lockport, 
N.Y.,  third  daughter,  Rebecca  Elizabeth,  Aug. 
16. 

Silveira,  Sergio  and  Faythe  (Ropp),  Wichita, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Monica  Marie,  Aug.  5. 

Troyer,  Terry  and  Connie  (Harrer),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  third  son,  Byron  Wayne,  Aug.  14. 

Wenger,  Ron  and  Sue  (Weaver),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Olivia  Diann, 
Aug.  19. 

Yoder,  Jerold  and  Beth  (Ranck),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Justin  Nicholas  Ranck,  July  23. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Acker-Zehr.  Bruce  Acker  and  Elaine  Zehr, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Harris  Hill  cong.,  by  Michael 
Zehr,  June  30. 

Baisden-Matheny.  James  Baisden,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  and  Patricia  Matheny,  Park  View 
cong.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by  Owen  Burkholder 
and  Shirlee  K.  Yoder,  Aug.  11. 

Balmer-Lapp.  E.  Duane  Balmer,  Telford, 
Pa.,  Penn  Valley  Brethren  Church,  and  Jennifer 
Jane  Lapp,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Line  Lexington 
cong.,  by  Roger  Wambold  and  Lowell  Delp,  Aug. 
4. 

Bender-Knechtel.  Arden  Bender,  Williams- 
ville,  N.Y.,  and  Joanne  Knechtel,  Mannsville, 
N.Y.,  both  of  Harris  Hill  cong.,  by  Richard 
Bender,  July  7. 

Brown-Sommers.  Kevin  Brown  and  Annette 
Sommers,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Ashton  cong., 
by  Ken  Nauman,  Apr.  21. 

Darling-McNiff.  Tim  Darling  and  Connie 
McNiff,  both  of  Akron,  N.Y.,  by  Keith  Zehr,  May 
27. 

Geiser-Gerber.  Olin  Geiser,  Orrville  cong., 
and  Karen  Gerber,  Kidron  cong.,  both  of  Dalton, 
Ohio,  by  Bill  Detweiler  and  Barbara  Lehman, 
Aug.  19. 

Glick-Yoder.  Michael  L.  Glick,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
and  Diane  R.  Yoder,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  both  of 
Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by  Wesley  J.  Bontreger, 
Aug.  18. 

Good-Dyck.  John  S.  Good,  Dublin,  Pa.,  and 
Heidi  Dyck,  Telford,  Pa.,  both  of  Doylestown 
cong.,  by  Duane  Bishop,  Aug.  18. 

Hinson-King.  Eric  Hinson  and  Kimberly 
King,  both  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  Warwick  River 
cong.,  by  Gordon  Zook,  Aug.  11. 

Hostetler-Frieden.  Brian  Hostetler,  Harper, 
Kan.,  Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  and  Cammi 
Frieden,  Hazelton,  Kan.,  Apostolic  Christian 
Church,  by  Weldon  Martens,  Aug.  4. 

Hummer-Feigley.  David  Eugene  Hummer, 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  and  Angela 


Six  from  Mennonite  Church  volunteer  for  SALT.  Six  young  people  from  the 
Mennonite  Church  were  among  14  new  volunteers  who  participated  in  a SALT 
International  orientation  held  at  Mennonite  Central  Committee  headquarters  in 
Akron,  Pa.,  July  5-9.  SALT  (Serving  and  Learning  Together)  is  an  MCC  pro- 
gram for  young  people  ages  18-22  interested  in  working  overseas  for  one  year. 
The  six  are:  Front  row  (left  to  right) — Trudy  Good  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  psychiatric 
assistant  in  Paraguay;  Steve  Gerber  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  child  care  worker  in 
Brazil;  and  Robert  Good  of  Souderton,  Pa.,  administrator  and  educator  in 
Paraguay.  Back  row — Anita  Hershey  of  Schuyler,  Va.,  church  worker  in  Chad; 
Brad  Kipfer  of  Dorchester,  Ont.,  laborer  and  teacher  in  Japan;  and  Angie 
Showalter  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  disability  assistant  in  Israeli-occupied  West 
Bank. 
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Renee  Feigley,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Grace  United 
Methodist  Church,  by  Nelson  L.  Martin,  Aug. 
11. 

Jantzi-Steria.  Alan  Jantzi,  Lowville,  N.Y., 
and  Dawn  Steria,  Croghan,  N.Y.,  both  of 
Croghan  Conservative  cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr, 
Aug.  4. 

Klinglesmith-LaCommare.  Karl  Klingle- 
smith,  Alden,  N.Y.,  and  Ann  Marie  LaCommare, 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  by  Keith  Zehr,  at  Clarence 
Center- Akron  cong.,  Aug.  11. 

Lapp-Miller.  Jonathan  Arthur  Lapp,  Line 
Lexington  cong.,  and  Renee  Denise  Miller,  Faith 
cong.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  both  of  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  by  Myron  Schrag  and  Lowell  Delp,  July  21. 

Leatherman-Gerber.  Gerry  Leatherman, 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  and  Evangeline  Gerber,  Shaker 
Heights,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  Andrew  Leath- 
erman, Aug.  18. 

Liechty-Koop.  Dan  Liechty,  Goshen,  Ind., 
College  cong.,  and  Jill  Koop,  Woodstock,  Ont., 
First  Baptist  Church,  by  Nancy  Kauffmann  and 
John  Furry,  Aug.  4. 

Mackey-Chelikowsky.  F.  Robert  Mackey, 
Canton,  Ohio,  Faith  Community  Church,  and 
Laura  Chelikowsky,  Sterling,  111.,  Science  Ridge 
cong.,  by  Frederick  Mackey,  Aug.  4. 

McLaren-Brenneman.  Colin  McLaren  and 
Sandra  Brenneman,  by  Darrel  Toews,  Aug.  11. 

Nussbaum-Glick.  Irvin  Nussbaum,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  and  Nelda  Glick,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Yellow 
Creek  cong.,  by  Harold  Miller,  Aug.  19. 

Recor-Klinglesmith.  Dave  Recor,  Water- 
town,  N.Y.,  and  Leah  Klinglesmith,  Alden,  N.Y., 
Clarence  Center-Akron  cong.,  by  Keith  Zehr, 
May  26. 

Sprunt-Taylor.  James  Sprunt,  Jr.,  and 
Heather  Lynn  Taylor,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
by  Clifford  D.  Caldwell  and  Paul  Kratz,  July  21. 

White-Spencer.  Michael  White,  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  Cheryl  Spencer,  Poole 
cong.,  both  of  Aurora,  Ont.,  by  Glenn  Zehr  and 
David  Rogalsky,  Aug.  18. 


Obituaries 


Crouch,  Grace  Florine,  daughter  of  Roger 
and  Virginia  (Thomas)  Thompson,  was  born  in 
Page  County,  Va.,  Dec.  11,  1918;  died  of  cancer 
in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Aug.  16,  1990;  aged  71. 
She  was  married  to  William  F.  Crouch,  who 
preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Roger  and  Floyd),  2 brothers  (Dick  and  Herman 
Thompson),  one  sister  (Lilly  Griffin),  4 grand- 
children, and  3 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Harrisonburg  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Kyger  and 
Trobaugh  Funeral  Home,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Aug.  19,  in  charge  of  Steve  Yoder;  interment  in 
Mt.  Clinton  Cemetery. 

Kurtz,  David  B.,  son  of  David  M.  and  Carrie 
(Beiler)  Kurtz,  was  bom  at  Morgantown,  Pa„ 
Mar.  21,  1927;  died  of  natural  causes  at  Morgan- 
town, Pa.,  Aug.  6,  1990;  aged  63.  On  Aug.  19, 
1950,  he  was  married  to  Martha  Horst,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (James  E. 
and  David  M.),  3 daughters  (Cynthia  J.  Hinkle, 
Darlene  M.  Walker,  and  Joan  M.),  3 sisters 
(Edith  Smoker,  Florence  Beiler,  and  Ada  Kurtz), 
and  2 grandchildren.  Preceding  him  in  death  is 
one  son  (John  E.).  He  was  a member  of  Akron 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  10,  in  charge  of  Urbane  Peachey; 
interment  in  Akron  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Leis,  Gerald  Arthur,  son  of  Mahlon  and 
Marie  (Zehr)  Leis,  was  bom  at  Stratford,  Ont., 
Mar.  24,  1944;  died  at  Stratford  General  Hospi- 
tal, June  28,  1990;  aged  46.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Jennifer  and  Kelly),  one  brother 
(Bob),  and  2 sisters  (Gloria  Wettlaufer  and 
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Elaine  Weicker).  He  was  a member  of  Tavistock 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church  on  July  1,  in 
charge  of  Darrel  Toews  and  Rufus  Jutzi;  inter- 
ment in  East  Zorra  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Joe  C.,  son  of  Chris  and  Nancy 
(Miller)  Miller,  was  born  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  June 
14,  1909;  died  at  South  Bend,  (Ind.)  Memorial 
Hospital,  Aug.  10,  1990;  aged  81.  On  Sept.  20, 
1936,  he  was  married  to  Edna  Miller,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Joe  C.,  Jr.,  and 
Robert)  and  5 daughters  (Dorothy  Frank,  Shirley 
Birkey,  Barbara  Miller,  Carolyn  Shaw,  and 
Wanda  Delagrange).  He  was  a member  of  Clin- 
ton Frame  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  13,  in  charge  of 
Vernon  E.  Bontreger;  interment  in  Clinton 
Union  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Theresa  H.,  daughter  of  Frank  and 
Theoda  (Collins)  Bennett,  was  born  at  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  Dec.  1,  1917;  died  of  Lou  Gerig’s 
disease  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  July  31,  1990;  aged  72. 
On  Mar.  26,  1942,  she  was  married  to  Aaron 
Shank,  who  died  on  June  7,  1942.  On  Jan.  21, 
1945,  she  was  married  to  Sanford  Miller,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Sanford  A.), 
one  daughter  (Karen  Self),  2 brothers  (H.  Ernest 
and  Frank  A.  Bennett),  one  sister  (Hazel 
Metzler),  and  4 granddaughters.  She  was  a 
member  of  Freeport  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Yoder-Culp  Funeral  Home, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  3,  and  at  Scarpelli  Funeral 
Home,  Cumberland,  Md.,  Aug.  5,  in  charge  of 
Robert  E.  Nolt;  interment  in  Sunset  Memorial 
Park. 

Riegsecker,  Lucinda  C.  Short,  daughter  of 
Aaron  and  Verena  (Yost)  Short,  was  born  near 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Aug.  13,  1907;  died  at  Fairlawn 
Haven  Nursing  Home,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Aug.  18, 
1990;  aged  83.  On  June  4,  1944,  she  was  married 
to  Jacob  Reigsecker,  who  died  Mar.  31,  1976. 
Surviving  are  4 sons  (Walter,  Edward,  Richard, 
and  Marlin),  one  brother  (Kenneth  E.  Short), 
and  2 sisters  (Clara  Richer  and  Alice  Short).  She 
was  a member  of  Central  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  21,  in 
charge  of  Charles  Gautsche  and  Mack  Arm- 
strong; interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Showalter,  Grace  I.,  daughter  of  Timothy 
and  Susie  (Shipe)  Showalter,  was  born  near 
Broadway,  Va.,  May  29,  1925;  died  at  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  June  27,  1990;  aged  65.  Surviving  are 
3 sisters  (Ada  E.,  Martha  S.,  and  Ida  R. 
Showalter),  one  brother  (Daniel  T.  Showalter), 
and  one  foster  brother  (Ted  E.  Hartman).  She 
was  a faculty  member  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  for  35  years.  She  was  a member  of 
Trissels  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  Services 
were  held  at  Zion  Mennonite  Church  on  June 
29,  in  charge  of  Eric  A.  Kouns  and  Joseph  L. 
Lapp;  interment  in  Zion  Cemetery. 

Simmons,  Olive  Hamilton  Woodward, 
daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Ebner) 
Hamilton,  was  born  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  July  10, 
1908;  died  of  cardiac  arrest  at  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Aug.  10,  1990;  aged  82.  On  June  7,  1937,  she  was 
married  to  Raymond  L.  Woodward,  who  died  on 
Apr.  26,  1968.  On  Oct.  4,  1980,  she  was  married 
to  Harold  I.  Simmons,  who  died  Apr.  23,  1990. 
She  was  a member  of  Ashton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Aug.  12,  in  charge  of  Ken  Nauman  and  Carl 
Christman;  interment  in  Sarasota  Memorial 
Park. 

Swope,  Mabel  Elva  Detrow,  daughter  of 
Amos  M.  and  Fannie  (Senger)  Detrow,  was  born 
at  Leetonia,  Ohio,  Aug.  31,  1903;  died  at  Salem, 
Ohio,  Aug.  8,  1990;  aged  86.  On  Feb.  3,  1923,  she 
was  married  to  Herman  Swope,  who  died  on  Feb. 
3,  1986.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Wilmer),  one 
daughter  (Carolyn  M.  Warren),  one  brother 
(Homer  Detrow),  5 grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
grandchild. She  was  a member  of  Leetonia 


Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  10,  in  charge  of  Bob  Yoder  and 
Larry  Rohrer;  interment  in  Midway  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Zook,  Amanda  S.,  daughter  of  Thomas  B. 
and  Bertha  (Stoltzfus)  Hartzler,  was  bom  at 
Belleville,  Pa.,  February  1913;  died  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  July  31,  1990;  aged  77.  On  June  9,  1934,  she 
was  married  to  Lester  J.  Zook,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Chester),  3 daughters 
(Charity  Martin,  Carolyn  Espigh,  and  Wanda 
Yoder),  3 brothers  (Leroy,  Jeff,  and  Raymond 
Hartzler),  one  sister  (Cora  Yoder),  11  grandchil- 
dren, and  5 great-grandchildren.  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  4 brothers  and  one  sister.  She 
was  cofounder  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Thrift  and  Gift  Shop  in  Belleville,  Pa.  She 
was  a member  of  Allensville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  4,  in 
charge  of  Timothy  Peachey,  Paul  Bender,  and 
Gerald  Peachey;  interment  in  Allensville  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Sept. 
11 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept. 
14-15 

New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Sept.  15 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  college/seminary  presidents 
meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  17-18 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  20 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Sept.  21-22 

Mennonite  Writers’  Conference,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Sept.  21-23 
Vision  ’95  North  American  Church  Planting/Evangelism  Com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  24-25 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  27-29 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  30-Oct. 
2 

Confession  of  Faith  Committee,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  Oct.  4-6 
Churchwide  Stewardship  Secretaries  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Oct.  10-13 

Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission  executive  com- 
mittee, Pinto,  Md.,  Oct.  12-13 

Vision  ’95  Goals  Coordinating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  17 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  18-20 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  board  of  directors, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  18-20 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Ontario,  Oct. 
19-20 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  presidential  inaugu- 
ration, Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  21 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  25-27 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  Oct.  26 
Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  26-27 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct. 
26-28 

Historical  Committee,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Ot.  28-29 
Convention  Planning  Committee,  Oregon,  Nov.  2-3 
Dlinois  Conference  and  Central  District  joint  meeting,  Illinois, 
Nov.  2-3 

Young  Adult  Consultation,  Chicago,  HI.,  Nov.  2-4 
Allegheny  Conference  fall  delegate  session,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Nov. 

3 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegate  meeting,  Nov.  3 
Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Council  board  members  work- 
shop, Laurelville,  Pa.,  Nov.  4-6 

Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates  annual  conven- 
tion, Peoria,  111.,  Nov.  8-11 

Franconia  Conference  fall  assembly,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  10 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegate  meeting,  Blythe,  Calif., 
Nov.  10 

Conference  Ministers  Workshop,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Nov.  10-14 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  15-17 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  16-17 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


More  moderate  Baptists  withhold 
funds  as  revolt  picks  up  momentum 

The  revolutionary  spirit  of  Boston’s  fa- 
mous Tea  Party  has  gone  south  to  the 
Bible  Belt.  Angry  Southern  Baptist  mod- 
erates are  increasingly  referring  to  that 
early  American  symbol  of  revolt  to  explain 
a growing  movement  to  withhold  funds 
from  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in 
protest  of  continuing  conservative  domina- 
tion. During  the  past  two  years,  congrega- 
tions in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  where 
moderates  dominate,  have  withheld  funds 
that  normally  are  sent  to  the  national 
Cooperative  Program,  a central  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  denomination’s  agencies 
and  programs.  That  fund  is  now  controlled 
by  the  conservative  faction.  There  are 
signs  that  the  revolt,  spurred  by  the  con- 
tinuing success  of  conservatives  at  this 
year’s  national  convention  and  the  recent 
firing  of  two  Baptist  Press  executives,  has 
begun  to  spread. 

Black  Catholic  leaders  assess  loss 
of  Marino,  Bowman,  Stallings 

It  was  little  more  than  a year  ago  when 
black  Roman  Catholics  took  center  stage 
before  the  U.S.  bishops  to  press  their  case 
for  a pastoral  plan  aimed  specifically  at  the 
black  community.  On  the  dais  that  day 
were  Archbishop  Eugene  Marino  of  At- 
lanta, the  highest  ranking  black  in  the  U.S. 
hierarchy,  and  Sister  Thea  Bowman,  a 
renowned  black  preacher  and  teacher  who 
so  moved  the  assembled  bishops  that  some 
of  them  openly  cried.  It  was  a moment  of 
pride  and  warm  acceptance  of  black  Cath- 
olic concerns. 

But  in  the  months  since  that  assembly 
at  Seton  Hall  University  in  New  Jersey,  the 
black  Catholic  community  has  been  jolted 
by  a series  of  events  that  has  removed 
three  of  their  most  powerful  leaders  from 
the  scene.  Members  of  the  black  Catholic 
organization,  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of 
Peter  Claver,  meeting  recently  in  Denver, 
assessed  the  loss  of  the  leadership  of 
Marino,  Bowman,  and  Father  George  Stall- 
ings. 

Bowman,  whose  body  was  riddled  with 
bone  cancer  at  the  time  of  her  appearance 
before  the  bishops,  died  in  April.  Marino, 
who  resigned  in  July,  recently  confirmed 
that  he  stepped  down,  not  for  health  rea- 
sons as  originally  announced,  but  because 
of  a two-year  affair  with  an  Atlanta  woman. 
And  it  was  just  days  after  the  bishops’ 
meeting  that  Stallings  announced  he  was 
starting  a black  congregation  in  defiance 
of  Washington  Archbishop  James  Hickey. 


Stallings,  a dynamic  preacher  who  drew 
large  crowds  to  his  liturgies,  has  since  been 
excommunicated. 

“Those  things  are  nothing  new  in  our 
lives,”  said  Paul  Condoll,  supreme  knight 
of  the  Knights  of  Claver.  “We’ve  been 
dealing  with  adversity  all  of  our  lives — it 
comes  relatively  easy  for  us.”  Condoll, 
head  of  the  45,000-member  fraternal  orga- 
nization for  black  Catholics,  and  others 
attending  the  group’s  annual  convention, 
said  that  while  the  losses  hurt,  they  would 
not  have  a long-term  effect  on  the  progress 
of  blacks  in  the  church. 


Hundreds  slain  in  Lutheran  church 
by  Liberian  troops 

Some  600  refugees,  mostly  women  and 
children,  who  had  sought  haven  at  a Lu- 
theran church  in  Liberia  were  mowed  down 
when  troops  loyal  to  President  Samuel  Doe 
burst  into  the  church  compound  in  the 
early  morning  hours  and  opened  fire  with 
machine  guns.  An  estimated  2,000  refugees 
in  the  capital  city  of  Monrovia  had  crowded 
into  the  church  to  avoid  the  ongoing  vio- 
lence in  the  eight-month-old  civil  war.  Two 
American  Lutheran  missionaries  who  have 
chosen  to  remain  in  Monrovia  despite  the 
evacuation  of  most  foreigners,  helped  bury 
the  dead. 


Bakker  wins  appeal  in  zoning 
dispute  in  Florida 

Tammy  Faye  Bakker  has  won  an  appeal 
in  her  zoning  dispute  with  officials  of  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  and  has  been  given  permission 
to  conduct  church  services  in  an  industrial 
park.  In  a 4-1  ruling,  the  Orange  County 
Commission  overruled  a July  vote  of  the 
county  zoning  board  which  had  said 
Bakker  could  not  conduct  services  for  her 
New  Covenant  Church  in  a converted 
warehouse  for  safety  reasons.  Board  mem- 
bers cited  possible  dangers  from  the  fre- 
quent passage  of  semitrucks  at  the  site  and 
a steel  fabrication  plant  next  door  to  the 
church,  but  lawyers  for  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  said  zoning  regulations 
governing  industrial  parks  don’t  mention 
churches.  Bakker  is  the  wife  of  jailed 
televangelist  Jimmy  Bakker. 


American  Bar  Association  rescinds 
pro-choice  abortion  stand 

The  American  Bar  Association’s  House 
of  Delegates  adopted  a position  of  neutral- 
ity on  what  it  called  the  “extremely 
divisive”  issue  of  abortion  recently,  re- 
scinding a resolution  it  had  adopted  six 
months  earlier  that  endorsed  the  Supreme 
Court’s  1973  Roe  v.  Wade  ruling.  The  vote 
of  200-188  in  favor  of  a position  of  neutral- 
ity, taken  by  elected  members  of  the 


House  of  Delegates,  followed  a general 
membership  vote  of  885-837  taken  two 
days  earlier  during  the  lawyers’  national 
convention  in  Chicago. 

The  February  vote  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  to  endorse  legalized  abortion 
touched  off  months  of  controversy  in  the 
association,  during  which  some  members 
who  are  personally  pro-choice  argued  that 
ABA  should  take  no  position  on  the  issue. 
About  1,500  lawyers  resigned  from  the 
365,000-member  association  in  protest. 

The  vote  to  rescind  the  pro-choice  stand 
was  hailed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdi- 
ocese of  Chicago  and  the  Chicago-based 
Americans  United  for  Life,  both  of  which 
had  lent  support  to  a group  of  ABA  mem- 
bers who  favored  repeal.  The  archdiocese 
had  sent  letters  to  all  parish  priests  asking 
them  to  urge  lawyers  in  their  congregations 
to  attend  the  ABA  meeting  and  vote  in 
favor  of  neutrality. 


The  Way,  controversial  group, 
said  to  be  ‘on  the  rebound’ 

After  being  denounced  as  a religious  cult 
in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s  and  then 
getting  little  or  no  attention  since  the  death 
of  its  founder  in  1985,  The  Way  Interna- 
tional is  “really  on  the  rebound  now,”  says 
Craig  Martindale,  the  former  Southern 
Baptist  who  is  president  of  the  group. 

The  Way,  founded  by  Victor  Paul 
Wierwille  in  1955,  became  controversial  for 
its  authoritarian  lifestyle,  for  giving  weap- 
ons training  to  its  members,  and  for  its 
denial  of  such  traditional  Christian  doc- 
trines as  the  deity  of  Jesus  and  the  Trinity. 
Since  Wierwille’s  death,  Martindale  said, 
there  were  some  splits  and  “disagreement 
among  the  leadership  about  how  to  handle 
the  ministry.”  But  the  president  said,  “The 
Way  International  ministry  that  Dr. 
Wierwille  founded  and  turned  over  to  us  is 
still  here,  and  that’s  what  we  are.” 


Woman  elected  president  of  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 

The  first  woman  to  head  a worldwide 
communion  of  churches  has  been  elected 
to  replace  Allen  Boesak,  the  prominent 
South  African  antiapartheid  leader,  as 
president  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Re- 
formed Churches.  Jane  Dempsey  Doug- 
lass, a professor  of  historical  theology  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA), 
was  elected  president  of  the  alliance  re- 
cently in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  She  has 
been  active  in  the  Reformed  organization 
since  1979  and  has  represented  it  in  its 
dialogue  with  the  Lutheran  World  Feder- 
ation. Boesak  recently  resigned  as  a pastor 
after  admitting  that  he  had  been  having  an 
extramarital  affair. 
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Prayer  and  the  Middle  East 


J\^Y  SPIRIT  GROANS  and  agonizes  as  I sense 
world  governments  setting  up  their  armaments 
aimed  at  each  other.  It  seems  we  opt  too  quickly 
for  the  military  solution  rather  than  to  seek  a ne- 
gotiated settlement. 

President  Bush  told  a group  of  military  person- 
nel that  the  American  way  of  life  is  threatened 
by  Saddam’s  growing  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
region’s  oil.  Is  our  way  of  life  leading  us  into  war 
because  we  need  to  prop  up  an  ever-expanding 
materialistic  lifestyle?  Can  we  justify  shedding 
blood  over  the  acquisition  of  oil? 

We  too  are  called  to  be  leaders — kingdom  lead- 
ers with  divine  authority.  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  Jesus  called  us  to  be  peacemaking  lead- 
ers. Currently,  we  find  ourselves  in  a crisis.  Cri- 


In the 

I HAVE  WRITTEN  more  than  once  about  the  cri- 
sis  nature  of  news  reporting.  How  that  several 
dozen  men  living  with  their  wives  and  families 
do  not  make  news,  but  one  who  goes  wild  and 
terrorizes  the  town  becomes  newsworthy.  It  is  a 
measure  of  the  sense  of  reality  within  the  Amish 
communities  that  details  about  families  and  oc- 
cupations which  would  bore  many  others  to 
tears  are  found  newsworthy  in  the  Sugar  Creek 
Budget,  a weekly  newspaper  which  circulates  to 
Amish  families  throughout  North  America. 

The  Persian  Gulf  crisis  has  meant  different 
things  to  different  people.  For  the  purveyors  of 
news  it  has  brought  the  most  excitement  in 
years.  There  is  potential  for  danger  here  and 
danger  makes  the  heart  beat  faster. 

Tad  Szulc,  a former  New  York  Times  reporter, 
has  written  a book  entitled  Then  and  Now:  How 
the  World  has  Changed  Since  World  War  II.  It  is 
particularly  a political  and  military  history.  One 
gets  the  impression  that  life  in  these  sectors  is 
one  continuous  guessing  game. 

As  he  ticks  off  the  list  of  conflicts  and  poten- 
tial conflicts,  beginning  as  early  as  World  War  I, 
Szulc  identifies  a number  of  wars  which  need 
not  have  happened  as  seen  in  the  light  of  his- 


sis  is  the  meeting  of  danger  and  opportunity. 

Let  us  as  a Mennonite  people  accept  this  as 
an  opportunity  for  prayer  as  encouraged  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  1 Timothy  2:1-4  (NIV):  “I  urge, 
then,  first  of  all,  that  requests,  prayers,  interces- 
sion and  thanksgiving  be  made  for  everyone — for 
kings  and  all  those  in  authority,  that  we  may  live 
peaceful  and  quiet  lives  in  all  godliness  and  holi- 
ness. This  is  good,  and  pleases  God  our  Savior, 
who  wants  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.” 

As  we  continue  to  pray  for  our  world  leaders 
(all  nations  are  involved  to  a greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree), then  God  will  reveal  what  more  he  may  want 
us  to  do  as  his  peacemakers,  as  faith  without 
works  is  dead. — Eugene  K.  Souder,  Grottoes,  Va. 


news 

tory.  But  leaders  did  not  understand  each 
others’  intentions.  They  saw  only  the  actions 
and  tried  to  predict  where  these  would  lead  to. 

In  some  cases  they  made  decisions  which 
averted  crisis.  In  others,  they  blundered  into 
wars  which  destroyed  millions.  With  hindsight 
these  incidents  all  become  clearer. 

Szulc’s  book  serves  to  remind  us  that  politics 
and  wars  are  part  of  human  experience.  We  can- 
not ignore  them.  But  it  also  raises  by  implication 
the  question  of  relative  importance.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  become  too  preoccupied  with  the  news 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Now,  of  course,  if  one  has 
family  members  who  are  soldiers  or  hostages,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  avoid  dwelling  on  it. 

But  as  Tad  Szulc  reviews  the  world  events  of 
the  last  50  years  with  little  if  any  notice  of  what 
churches  were  doing  (this  was  not  his  beat),  we 
may  consider  that  all  news  reporting  is  biased.  If 
all  we  know  about  the  world  is  heard  on  televi- 
sion, we  will  have  a one-sided  view  of  reality. 
Only  a small  percentage  of  the  world’s  people  is 
threatening  each  other  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Many  others  are  doing  things  that  would  be 
more  inspiring  and  uplifting  if  we  knew  about 
them. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Accountable 
to  one  another 


by  Richard  D.  Wolf 


WE  SAVORED  our  last  bites  of  cake,  we 
chatted  about  the  significance  of  our  pastor’s 
60th  birthday.  All  of  us  on  our  congregation’s 
board  of  elders  agreed  there  is  something  espe- 
cially traumatic  about  reaching  ages  that  end 
with  a 0. , Who  can  help  but  feel  uneasy  when 


they  can  no  longer  say,  “I’m  in  my  30s  (or 
50s  or  60s)”?  A similar  kind  of  feeling 
comes  over  us  as  we  enter  a new  decade. 
Suddenly  we  are  aware  of  our  own  aging: 
time  is  passing;  is  it  passing  us  by? 

In  this  new  decade,  we  are  tempted  to  guess 


Let’s  revitalize  a trait  which  was  distinctive  to  the  early 
church  and  to  the  first  Anabaptists:  accountability 
to  one  another  within  the  family  of  God. 


what  changes  it  will  bring.  What  will  be  different 
for  us,  our  loved  ones,  and  the  society  in  which 
we  live?  Christians  wonder  what  new  directions 
will  be  taken  by  the  church  on  local  and  broader 
levels.  Guessing  about  the  future,  to  say  nothing 
of  making  specific  predictions,  is  risky  at  best. 
Making  gloomy  predictions  is  even  more  hazard- 
ous, for  it  opens  one  up  to  accusations  of  being 
a pessimist. 

Nevertheless,  rosy  predictions  for  the  ’90s 
seem  unrealistic.  If  the  rise  of  unrighteousness 
seen  in  the  ’80s  is  any  barometer  for  the  ’90s, 
the  future  of  our  world  seems  to  promise  only 
further  immorality  and  impurity. 

Slithered  into  church.  And  what  of  the 
church?  The  evils  that  have  permeated  society 
in  the  last  ten  years  have  slithered  their  slimy 
way  into  the  community  of  believers.  Studies  by 
people  like  Josh  McDowell  reveal  that  Christian 
young  people  say  “yes”  to  their  sexual  drive 
with  the  same  frequency  as  their  unsaved  peers. 
We  have  heard  all  too  often  how  the  glitter  of 
wealth  has  turned  the  heads  of  formerly  re- 
spected Christian  leaders.  Personal  observation 
reveals  how  self-indulgence  in  physical  and  mate- 
rial realms  characterizes  professing  believers, 
and  we  need  look  no  further  than  our  mirrors  to 
see  living  examples  of  how  weak  the  flesh  can  be. 

The  moral  slide  of  the  church  is  a multifac- 
eted problem  with  no  easy  solutions.  Even  with 
the  Lord’s  help,  it  will  be  an  enormous  task  to 
renew  the  church’s  purity  and  restore  the  win- 
some testimony  she  once  had  to  the  world.  Such 
a revival  will  demand  that  the  church  reject  the 
“me  first”  philosophy  of  society  in  favor  of  the 
spirit  of  community  that  once  existed  within  the 
body  of  Christ.  There  could  not  be  a more  ap- 
propriate time  for  Christians  to  revitalize  a trait 
which  was  distinctive  to  the  early  church  and  to 
the  Anabaptist  forefathers:  that  of  being  account- 
able to  one  another  within  the  family  of  God. 
When  accountability  is  again  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  the  church,  she  will  have 
made  a vital  step  toward  the  renewed  strength 
and  holiness  God  wants  her  to  have. 


Richard  D.  Wolf,  Kidron,  Ohio,  is  associate  pastor  of 
Kidron  Mennonite  Church. 


In  the  book  of  Galatians,  written  to  defend 
Paul’s  apostolic  authority  and  his  teaching  that 
justification  is  by  faith  (2:16),  we  also  find  a de- 
scription of  healthy  accountability.  In  defending 
his  ministry  and  his  message,  Paul  reveals  that 
he  and  Peter  practiced  the  sort  of  accountability 
that  we  need  today.  One  of  Paul’s  main  pur- 
poses for  the  Galatian  letter  was  to  ease  fears 
that  the  message  of  freedom  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment law  would  produce  a weak,  immoral  church. 

Of  particular  value  to  modem  readers  is  Paul’s 
assurance  that  “freedom  in  Christ”  is  not  free- 
dom from  obligation.  Instead,  New  Testament 
believers  have  a higher  obligation  than  to  the 
law:  our  responsibility  is  to  live  for  Christ  and 
we  are  accountable  to  one  another  in  fulfilling 
that  responsibility.  What  strength  and  purity 
could  be  revived  in  the  church  of  the  ’90s  if  our 
responsibility  to  God  and  our  need  for  account- 
ability to  one  another  were  taken  seriously! 

Three  aspects.  According  to  the  description 
in  Galatians,  Christians  in  accountability  relation- 
ships love  one  another,  encourage  one  another  to 
live  in  obedience  to  the  Scriptures,  and  give  and 
receive  correction  when  the  Bible’s  standards  are 
violated.  The  words  italicized  are  three  aspects 
of  accountability  which  deserve  further  attention. 

First,  Christians  who  are  accountable  to  one 
another  love  each  other.  Love,  the  laying  aside 
of  personal  needs  for  the  benefit  of  others,  is 
the  ultimate  expression  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  singular  importance  of  love  is  clearly  stated 
in  Galatians:  “the  only  thing  that  counts  is  faith 
expressing  itself  through  love”  (5:6).  “Love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself’  (5:14)  is  given  as  a sum- 
mary statement  of  the  entire  law.  The  context  of 
Galatians  also  is  given  as  a summary  statement 
of  the  entire  law.  The  context  of  Galatians  also 
reveals  that  Christian  love  is  to  be  kept  in  bal- 
ance by  the  highest  regard  for  what  is  right  and 
true. 

Paul  certainly  doesn’t  express  an  imbalanced, 
shallow  view  of  “love”  in  his  words  about  those 
who  demanded  that  newly  converted  Gentiles  be 
circumcised.  His  wish  is  that  the  church  could 
be  rid  of  them,  for  they  were  diminishing  the 
centrality  of  the  cross  (see  5:10-12).  Nor  does 
Paul  reflect  the  currently  popular  (mis)concep- 
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Those  who  live  in  accountability  to  the  church  will  have 
the  support  needed  to  display  purity,  strength,  holiness, 
and  hope  to  the  confused  society  all  around. 


tion  of  “warm  and  fuzzy”  love  as  he  twice  calls 
down  eternal  condemnation  on  those  who  have 
perverted  the  gospel  of  salvation  by  faith  in 
Christ  (1:8-9).  We  may  be  sure  that  “eternal 
condemnation”  is  not  a pronouncement  Paul 
makes  lightly,  but  with  the  knowledge  that  those 
who  twist  the  gospel  are  bringing  judgment  on 
themselves  for  rejecting  God’s  truth,  and  jeop- 
ardizing the  eternal  well-being  of  those  who  hear 
them. 

To  allow  such  dangerous  teaching  to  continue 
unchecked  could  never  be  considered  a “loving” 
act.  Love  is  a key  ingredient  in  accountability, 
but  compromising  the  truth  for  the  sake  of 
“love”  is  not  real  love  at  all  (see  Eph.  4:15). 

A second  aspect  of  accountability  is  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  standard  of  behavior  for 
those  involved.  Galatians  is  full  of  references  to 
Paul’s  zeal  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
gospel  he  received  from  the  Lord  (see  1:8-9;  2:14- 
16).  In  the  confrontatidn  between  Paul  and  Peter 
(Gal.  2)  we  see  that  Paul’s  convictions  were  bibli- 
cally based  (2:14).  Attempts  by  any  believer 
(even  an  apostle)  to  “correct”  someone,  with  ob- 
jections based  on  only  personal  preference,  are 
misguided  and  futile. 

On  the  other  hand,  going  to  another  with  bibli- 
cal reasons  for  our  position  gives  us  strength  of 
conviction  and  enables  us  to  go  in  humility 
rather  than  in  defense  of  our  own  ideas.  The 
Christian  in  an  accountability  relationship  shares 
Paul’s  opinion  that  a standard  of  behavior  wor- 
thy of  commitment  must  also  be  worthy  of  un- 
conditional trust.  Second  Timothy  3:16  estab- 
lishes the  Bible  as  this  kind  of  standard:  “All 
Scripture  is  God-breathed  and  is  useful  for 
teaching,  rebuking,  correcting  and  training  in 
righteousness ” 

In  the  third  place,  Christians  who  are  account- 
able to  one  another  are  willing  to  give  and  re- 
ceive correction  when  the  standards  of  Scripture 
are  violated.  In  Galatians  6:1,  Paul  establishes 
the  principle  of  accountability:  “Brothers,  if 
someone  is  caught  in  a sin,  you  who  are  spiritual 
should  restore  him  gently.  But  watch  yourself,  or 
you  also  may  be  tempted.”  The  same  verse 
gives  three  instructions  for  making  correction: 

(1)  Restoration  to  fellowship  with  God  and  the 
fellowship,  not  punishment,  is  its  goal.  (2)  Gentle- 
ness is  its  method.  (3)  It  is  to  be  handled  with 
caution,  for  it  holds  potential  for  conflict. 

Remembering  our  own  vulnerability  to  tempta- 
tion while  seeking  to  correct  others  will  help  us 
to  approach  them  in  the  way  we  would  want  to 
be  approached  were  the  situation  reversed.  We 
must  understand  that  those  we  seek  to  correct 
are  not  “the  enemy,”  but  victims  of  Satan’s  de- 
ception. The  Lord’s  servant  is  to  “gently 


instruct”  his  opponents,  “in  the  hope  that  God 
will  grant  them  repentance  . . . and  that  they  will 
. . . escape  from  the  trap  of  the  devil,  who  has 
taken  them  captive  ...”  (2  Tim.  2:25-26). 

Corrective  encounters.  We  sense  the  ten- 
sion of  corrective  encounters  in  Galatians  2 as 
Paul  confronts  Peter  over  the  latter’s  withdrawal 
from  fellowship  with  Gentile  believers.  We  also 
see  how  well  Paul  handled  the  situation.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  Paul  was  able  to  go  to  Peter  be- 
cause the  two  had  earlier  learned  to  trust  one  an- 
other (see  1:18 — 2:10).  Paul  did  not  expect 
accountability  outside  of  mutually  trusting  rela- 
tionships; neither  can  we. 

Paul’s  treatment  of  this  encounter  is  helpful  in 
two  other  ways.  For  one,  Paul  went  to  Peter  face- 
to-face  (2:11).  How  different  from  what  is  typical 
today!  Paul  didn’t  talk  to  Titus  or  to  Timothy 
about  Peter;  he  went  directly  to  the  one  with 
whom  he  disagreed.  This  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  teaching  of  Matthew  8:15.  The  confron- 
tation before  other  witnesses  (2:14)  might  have 
occurred  later,  since  Matthew  18:16  teaches  that 
such  a meeting  should  take  place  only  if  one-on- 
one  discussion  is  fruitless.  The  second  helpful 
example  is  that  Paul  carefully  explained  his  con- 
cern to  Peter  (2:14-21).  All  of  us  have  experi- 
enced how  much  easier  communication  and  un- 
derstanding are  when  opinions  are  shared  calmly 
and  with  honesty.  Christian  accountability  rela- 
tionships are  characterized  by  bold  but  gentle 
correction  between  the  parties  when  God’s  stan- 
dards are  violated. 

From  a pessimistic  viewpoint,  the  church  of 
the  ’90s  might  seem  destined  to  weakness  and 
impurity.  Nevertheless,  the  child  of  God  who 
lives  in  accountability  to  the  church  will  have 
the  support  needed  to  display  purity,  strength, 
holiness,  and  hope  to  the  confused  society  all 
around. 


Accountability  relationships.  Are  you  con- 
vinced that,  as  a Christian,  you  need  to  be  in- 
volved with  some  fellow  believers  in  an  account- 
ability relationship?  Are  you  willing  to  seek  out 
someone  with  whom  you  can  nurture  a relation- 
ship of  trust,  love,  and  the  giving  and  accepting 
of  correction  based  on  scriptural  standards?  Ac- 
countability relationships  equip  us  to  bring  the 
kind  of  blessing  described  in  James  5:19-20: 


My  brothers,  if  one  of  you  should  wander  from 
the  truth  and  someone  should  bring  him  back,  re- 
member this:  Whoever  turns  a sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  way  will  save  him  from  death  and 
cover  over  a multitude  of  sins. 
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MMA:  more  than  insurance 




by 

Willard  E. 
Roth 


M ENNONITE  MUTUAL  AID  means  insurance. 
True  or  false? 

“Only  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so  have  we 
begun  gingerly  to  use  the  T word,”  Jim  Kratz 
confessed  as  our  early-morning  interview  got  un- 
derway. He  explained  how  the  tension  over  ter- 
minology and  reality  is  a continuing  struggle. 

As  Jim  talked  on  I tuned  in  quickly  to  his  di- 
lemma. Making  the  mutual  aid  case  in  a society 
bent  on  the  safety  of  individualistic  insurance  is 
a tough  job.  I recalled  the  glossy  purple  and 
gold  viewbook  which  I looked  through  to  get 
primed  for  my  Gospel  Herald  assignment. 

“Take  a closer  look.  We’re  more  than  just  in- 
surance,” invited  the  cover.  Inside  a cheerful  por- 
trait greeted  me  with  a word  from  the  president 
personally  signed  “Jim.”  Jim  is  short  for  James 
D.  Kratz.  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  is  long  for 
MMA.  Those  two  three-letter  labels — MMA  and 
Jim — is  what  this  article  is  about. 


Stewardship  is  the  foundation.  Steward- 
ship— the  earth  is  the  Lord’s — is  the  founda- 
tional notion  undergirding  MMA.  “This  is  the 
base  on  which  MMA  is  given  expression,  so  my 
leadership  is  an  expression  of  Christian  steward- 
ship,” Jim  answered  when  I asked  him,  “What 
are  you  about?” 

“My  job  is  one  of  giving  leadership  to  an  orga- 
nization which  is  one  of  the  Mennonite  Church’s 
instruments  or  tools  to  assist  in  the  practical  ex- 
pression of  its  faith — caring,  sharing  trusteeship. 
MMA  is  not  the  church,  but  it  is  an  important  in- 
strument to  help  move  the  church  well  along  the 
continuum  from  individualism  to  community.” 

MMA’s  mission  statement  puts  the  task  this 
way:  to  lead  Mennonites  toward  greater  practice 
of  the  biblical  principles  of  stewardship  and  mu- 
tual aid  by  offering  members  opportunity  to 
help  each  other  through  sharing  financial  risks 
and  resources.  To  achieve  its  mission,  MMA  pro- 
vides insurance  products,  financial  services,  char- 
itable programs,  and  educational  resources. 

Translated  into  specifics,  MMA’s  current 
menu  includes  retirement  plans,  life  insurance, 
health  plans,  group  insurance,  auto  coverage,  in- 
vestment services  for  institutions,  and  personal 
estate  planning. 

“We  steward  $240  million  of  the  church’s 
money  through  MMA’s  eight  corporate  entities — 
that’s  a lot  of  money  and  a lot  of  power,”  Jim  ac- 
knowledged. “My  role  is  to  help  manage.” 

What  really  makes  MMA  different  from  a com- 

Willard  E.  Roth,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  publication  editor  for 
Mennonite  World  Conference  and  copastor  of  Southside 
Fellowship. 


mercial  company  is  its  accountability  to  the 
church.  “I  cherish  our  accountability,”  Jim  said. 
“Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Association  is  one  of 
only  eight  out  of  101  beneficent  societies  in  the 
United  States  which  are  accountable  to  a church 
and  the  only  one  with  board  members  appointed 
directly  by  denominational  assemblies.” 

Accountability  goes  beyond  board  directors. 
Last  year,  Jim  noted,  MMA  sponsored  over  100 
meetings  with  members  scattered  across  the 
country  so  staff  representatives  could  interact 
with  members  in  interpreting  services  and  culti- 
vating new  business.  Direct  member  interaction 
is  important  to  the  continuity  of  MMA  as  an  or- 
ganization with  a clearly  defined  and  thus  lim- 
ited market. 

Another  dimension  of  accountability  relates  to 
government  regulatory  bodies.  “A  lot  of  our  ef- 
fort goes  into  our  connections  with  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  I do  not  see  this  effort,  however,  as 
a deadly  millstone.  Rather  it  is  a needful  protec- 
tion of  citizenry,”  Jim  said. 

Many  constituents  continue  to  see  MMA, 
based  in  Goshen,  Indiana,  only  as  a provider  of 
health  insurance  on  a small  scale.  On  a field  con- 
tact Jim  was  asked  by  a Dakota  farmer,  “Oh, 
you  work  for  MMA.  What  do  you  do  for  a liv- 
ing?” Jim  remembered  that  in  earlier  days 
Aaron  Herr  used  to  wait  to  see  whether  the 
day’s  mail  would  bring  a letter  demanding  re- 
sponse. “But  today  we  are  the  Goshen  post 
office’s  biggest  customer.” 

Need  and  opportunity.  In  terms  of  history, 
MMA  is  one  of  the  more  youthful  arms  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  Jim — its  60-year-old  presi- 
dent— pointed  out.  After  World  War  II,  C.  L. 
Graber,  Guy  F.  Hershberger,  and  Orie  0.  Miller 
saw  need  and  opportunity.  As  leaders  of  vision 
they  got  MMA  going  by  providing  loans  to  volun- 
tary service  workers.  When  meeting  other  needs 
like  providing  for  family  members  and  protec- 
tion from  loss  became  equally  important,  MMA 
grew  quickly  to  meet  them.  “So  I can  confi- 
dently look  to  the  future,”  Jim  said,  “not  as  a 
contemporary  futurist  might,  but  as  one  who 
knows  who  we  are  in  terms  of  where  we  came 
from.  I really  treasure  having  had  Guy  as  a col- 
lege teacher.” 

Jim’s  own  history  prepared  him  for  MMA  in 
ways  he  would  not  have  anticipated.  “Fifteen 
years  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  was  sig- 
nificant in  making  me  aware  of  the  denomina- 
tional family  and  of  God’s  larger  world  mission. 
While  MMA  itself  is  primarily  concerned  with 
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need  in  the  American  church  community,  we  are 
conscious  that  we  are  a part  of  an  international 
faith  family.” 

He  recounted  how  experience  with  the  Toba 
Indians  in  the  Chaco  area  of  northern  Argentina 
put  a much  different  face  on  what  caring  and 
sharing  is  all  about  when  compared  with  affluent 
North  America.  “Working  from  the  perspective 
of  a more  economically  impoverished  people  has 
made  a difference  in  how  I think  and  respond  to 
the  materialistic  individualism  which  marks  so 
much  of  our  life  today.” 

Linking  business  with  church.  “Throughout 
my  life,”  Jim  said,  “I  have  considered  myself  for- 
tunate to  be  able  to  connect  my  business  inclina- 
tions and  abilities  with  Christian  vocation.”  He 
worked  in  a bank  and  participated  in  Voluntary 
Service  before  beginning  college  five  years  after 
high  school  graduation.  He  supported  himself 
and  family  during  college  and  seminary  study  by 
being  part  of  a small  accounting  firm. 

Absorbing  and  bearing  pain  is  a part  of  what 
Jim  sees  as  a leader’s  task.  “I  see  myself  more 
as  a pastor  in  team  leadership  than  an  executive 
officer.  While  I experience  continuing  tension  in 
working  at  being  both  business  and  church,  I 
give  thanks  at  the  same  time  for  the  opportunity 
to  link  the  two.” 

He  is  concerned  about  the  way  church  institu- 
tional life  interacts  with  congregational  life.  Al- 
though they  are  distinct  and  different,  both  are 
significant  parts  of  Christ’s  body,  he  under- 
scored. 

“I  am  a listener,”  Jim  said.  “I  spend  a lot  of 
time  listening  and  am  affirmed  by  my  colleagues 
for  giving  priority  to  listening.  My  normal  pat- 
tern is  to  interact  with  my  critics.  Hardly  a week 
passes  that  I haven’t  responded  to  a disgruntled 
member.  MMA  members  rightly  expect,  and  de- 
serve, to  hear  straight  from  me.” 

Reaching  inside  his  coat  pocket,  he  pulled  out 
a sheet  and  invited  me  to  check  the  MMA  em- 
ployee roster.  “I  carry  this  list  of  workers  with 
me  at  all  times.  Names  have  faces.  I deliberately 
take  time  each  week  walking  about  the  build- 
ing— meeting,  greeting,  keeping  in  touch.  I try  to 
meet  with  all  new  employees  so  I can  recognize 
and  know  each  one  by  first  name.  My  desire  is 
that  each  sees  their  task  as  involved  in  mission. 
This  I deem  to  be  pastoral  ministry. 

“Family  is  very  important  to  me,”  he  added. 
“Walking  with  our  children  through  some  sensi- 
tive and  hurting  times  has  unquestionably  en- 
abled me  to  be  alongside  colleagues  as  they,  too, 
moved  through  tough  times.” 


Another  matter  which  gives  Jim  pause  is  the 
materialistic  mark  of  much  of  Mennonite  life 
today.  “Some  see  us  only  as  a commercial  com- 
pany and  are  disappointed  when  we  can’t  beat 
cut-rate  competition.  If  only  we  could  always  be 
ready  to  utilize  the  gifts  God  gives  us  to  serve 
one  another.  Cal  Redekop  has  observed  that 
Mennonites  have  leaped  from  the  agricultural 
era  to  the  information  age,  for  the  most  part 
missing  the  industrial  epoch.  This  has  implica- 
tions for  us  to  think  about.  MMA  has  programs 
that  assist  Mennonites  with  wealth  to  be  good 
stewards,  but  bending  unduly  toward  the  more 
affluent  is  a constant  struggle,”  Jim  said. 

Two  stories.  Asked  for  a story  to  put  a face 
on  MMA,  Jim  was  silent  for  a bit.  “I  have  two,” 
he  said,  his  face  brightening. 

“In  his  80s,  J.  B.  Toews  typed  me  a personal 
letter  from  Fresno,  California,  after  his  wife’s 
death.  He  enclosed  a thank-you  check  for  the 
way  MMA  had  helped  out.  Like  many  of  the 
60,000  other  members,  the  Toews  had  faithfully 
sent  their  premiums  through  the  years,  but 
made  no  claims.  Now  in  their  hour  of  need  the 
premiums  of  others  lightened  their  burden.  I 
dropped  everything  to  answer  that  special  letter. 

“My  second  story  is  about  another,  less  known 
side  of  MMA.  A pastor  wanted  to  withdraw  his 
Mennonite  Retirement  Trust  accumulation  to 
buy  a car.  I urged  him  to  seek  local  counsel  to 
help  him  realize  the  long-term  potential  disaster 
of  so  doing.  He  was  willing  to  seek  and  to  take 
counsel — and  left  his  retirement  fund  intact.  I 
am  grateful  that  we  have  congregational  re- 
sources for  decision-making  for  such  a situation. 

“One  last  question,”  I requested.  “How  do  you 
keep  your  batteries  charged?”  He  quickly  ticked 
off  his  nonwork  pursuits:  keeping  the  lawn  mani- 
cured, gardening  (although  he  no  longer  tries  to 
have  the  first  peas  in  Elkhart  County — a feat  he 
accomplished  in  earlier  years),  walking  a brisk 
two  miles  with  spouse  Dorothy  each  day,  con- 
necting with  a variety  of  friends,  and  reading. 
Then  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  said,  “I  do  fol- 
low and  enjoy  the  Cubs!”  ^ 


Jim  Kratz: 
making  the 
case  for 
mutual  aid. 
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Making  some  sense 
out  of  Revelation 

by  Norman  Derstine 


urp 

X HE  BOOK  OF  REVELATION  is  one  of  the 
strangest  books  in  the  Bible  and  in  many  ways 
one  of  the  hardest  to  understand.”  This  is  the 
first  sentence  in  the  helpful  book  written  by 
Mennonite  pastor/theologian  Ted  Grimsrud 
called  Triumph  of  the  Lamb  (Herald  Press,  1987). 

Borrowing  the  subtitle  of  another  illuminating 
book  written  by  Brethren  pastor/professor  Ver- 
nard  Eller,  The  Most  Revealing  Book  of  the  Bible, 
he  challenges  us  to  make  sense  out  of  Revela- 


We need  to  think  in  terms  of 
scenic  views  rather  than  factual 
exactness  in  this  vision  hook 
that  uses  a lot  of  apocalyptic 
language. 


tion.  Since  it  is  a difficult  and  not  easily  under- 
stood book,  while  teaching  two  classes  at  Trinity 
Mennonite  Church  in  Glendale,  Arizona,  re- 
cently, I inserted  the  word,  “some”  in  the  title 
because  I didn’t  want  to  promise  more  than 
could  be  delivered!  Since  teaching  it  again,  I am 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  we  should  not  ne- 
glect its  message.  Several  key  guidelines  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  this  inspired  book  is  to 
make  “some  sense.” 

First  five  words.  First  and  foremost,  it  is 
“The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  The  first  five 
words  of  the  book  are  the  key  to  understanding 
it.  It  is  not  revelations  in  the  plural.  It  is  not  the 
revelation  of  Satan,  antichrist,  great  tribulation, 
millennium,  heaven,  or  even  the  church.  It  is  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  focus  must  be 
kept  as  you  read,  study,  and  meditate  on  it.  It  is 
looking  at  Christ  who  is  revealed  as  he  sees  the 
church  and  its  life  as  it  moves  toward  end-time 
events.  Christ  is  mentioned  as  the  “lamb”  27 
times  in  the  book.  The  introductory  description 
of  Christ  that  John  received  on  the  Isle  of 
Patmos  and  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  must 
permeate  our  study  of  the  entire  book. 

Since  this  book  is  the  “playground  of  religious 
fanatics,”  many  of  these  people  tend  to 


Norman  Derstine,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  retired  after  a 
lifetime  of  church  service  as  a pastor  and  college/seminary 
administrator.  He  is  a member  of  Park  View  Mennonite 
Church. 


calendarize  things  in  the  book.  I was  in  a reli- 
gious bookstore  some  time  ago  and  was  shocked 
to  see  a book  that  illustrates  very  clearly  my 
point.  Gorbachev!  Has  the  Real  Anti-Christ 
Come?  was  the  title.  And  as  we  approach  the 
year  2,000,  much  more  calendarizing  will  likely 
take  place.  Many  people  who  support  the  idea  of 
a literal  1,000-year  reign  will  appear  to  be  close 
to  date-setting  as  we  approach  the  turn  of  the 
century.  This  book  is  not  “the  Revelation  of  the 
Millennium”  but  “The  Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ.” 

Seven  sections.  We  all  recognize  the  value  of 
the  four  Gospels.  But  many  people  do  not  seem 
to  understand  that  we  really  have  seven  sections 
in  the  later  part  of  Revelation,  each  one  ending 
in  some  facet  of  the  end-time  description  of  judg- 
ment or  glory.  As  Professor  Eller  says,  “not  all 
events  are  meant  to  constitute  a single,  straight- 
line  sequence,  each  scene  following  directly 
upon  the  heels  of  the  one  before.  Rather,  at 
points,  John  takes  the  liberty  of  doubling  back, 
going  another  time  through  a period  already  cov- 
ered, giving  us  a new  angle  on  it,  using  some- 
what different  imagery.  His  might  be  called  a 
''spiral  approach,'  circling  back  to  fill  in  and  out  a 
concept  coming  at  it  in  different  ways.”  An  exam- 
ple of  this  would  be  the  seals,  bowls,  and  trum- 
pets covering  the  same  scene  and  time-frame 
with  some  progression  of  intensity. 

The  entire  book,  then,  consists  of  changing 
scenes,  moving  pictures,  active  symbols.  There 
are  sounds,  voices,  songs,  responses,  choruses.  It 
is  like  a sound  film.  So  we  need  to  think  in 
terms  of  scenic  views  rather  than  factual  exact- 
ness in  this  vision  book  that  uses  a lot  of  apoca- 
lyptic language,  a most  common  type  of  Jewish 
religious  writing.  Unless  we  see  the  book  in  this 
light,  it  will  border  on  nonsense  instead  of  sensi- 
ble interpretation.  Making  sense  in  this  book 
calls  for  seeing  the  big  ideas  that  are  clear  and 
emphatic  rather  than  looking  for  an  explanation 
of  all  the  imagery  portrayed  through  John’s  vi- 
sions. In  pictorial  language  it  is  attempting  to  de- 
scribe the  indescribable! 

The  message  of  Revelation  was  written  first  of 
all  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  to  correct  and 
comfort  them  as  their  faith  was  severely  tested. 
During  the  reign  of  Domitian  it  is  estimated  that 
about  40,000  people  were  martyred  for  their 
faith.  They  would  not  bow  down  to  Caesar  and 
say,  “He  is  Lord.”  This  message  was  read  in 
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their  gathered  assemblies  (without  the  help  or 
hindrance  of  chapter  and  verse  divisions.) 
“Blessed  is  he  who  reads  aloud  the  words  of  the 
prophecy,  and  blessed  are  those  who  hear,  and 
who  keep  what  is  written  therein”  (1:3). 

To  symbolize  this  truth  which  was  read  in  its 
entirety  to  the  congregations,  in  my  classes  at 
Trinity  Mennonite  Church  we  studied  the  book 
by  alternating  between  a message  to  one  of  the 
seven  churches  and  then  next  taking  a section 
from  the  material  that  followed  and  by  the  time 
we  covered  all  the  churches  we  had  completed 
our  study  of  the  entire  book.  Too  many  readers 
of  revelation  have  mistakenly  thought  of  the  ma- 
terial beginning  in  chapter  4 as  all  future.  I chal- 
lenge you  to  study  it,  keeping  in  mind  its  origi- 
nal message  which  was  for  the  persecuted 
Christians  of  John’s  day  during  the  rule  of 
Domitian.  Barclay  says  in  his  commentary,  “If 
Revelation  is  to  be  interpreted  at  all,  it  must  be 
interpreted  against  the  background  of  its  own 
time.” 

And  David  Ewert  in  his  book  And  Then  Comes 
the  End  (Herald  Press,  1980)  points  out  that  this 
sheds  light  on  our  understanding  of  “chapters  4- 
18  [that]  are  said  to  describe  the  terrors  of  this 
seven-year  period  of  tribulation  [after  the  church 
is  removed].  But  it  seems  strange  that  a major 
portion  of  a New  Testament  book  should  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  life  of  the  readers  to  whom 
John  addressed  the  book,  or  for  that  matter  to 
all  the  saints  of  all  ages  who  have  found  comfort 
in  this  book.” 

Caught  off  guard.  “Missionary  David  Ad- 
eney,  who  has  spent  half  a lifetime  in  Asia,  ob- 
serves that  when  tribulation  came  upon  the 
church  in  communist  China,  it  was  caught  off 
guard.  This  was  the  case  because  missionaries  in 
China  had  taught  that  the  church  would  be 
spared  the  tribulation.  Any  interpretation  of  bib- 
lical prophecy  that  exempts  the  church  from  per- 
secution or  tribulation  should  be  rejected.” 

We  can  see  the  importance  of  making  proper 
sense  in  our  understanding  of  Revelation,  for  to 
teach  this  section  of  the  book  as  all  future  after 
the  church  is  raptured  left  the  Christians  in  com- 
munist China  unprepared.  This  section  was  to 
have  the  opposite  effect.  It  was  to  undergird  the 
church  in  times  of  severe  persecution.  Our  goal 
should  be  to  make  sense  out  of  Revelation,  for  a 
lot  is  at  stake  as  we  read  and  interpret  this  book 
of  “The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  ^ 


IDEAS  FOR  OUTREACH 

A column  provided  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
(Mennonite  Church)  and  Commission  on  Home  Minis- 
tries (General  Conference  Mennonite  Church). 

Church  planting 
help  needed 

“The  most  effective  evangelistic  endeavor 
under  heaven  is  planting  new  churches,”  accord- 
ing to  church  growth  scholar  C.  Peter  Wagner. 
The  statement  is  supported  by  three  reasons: 

1.  The  unchurched  are  more  apt  to  attend  a 
new  church  than  an  established  one. 

2.  People  who  are  nominally  involved  in  an 
established  church  often  become  more  involved 
and  committed  as  they  help  a beginning  church. 

3.  A parent  church  often  takes  on  new  life  as 
a result  of  birthing  a church. 

Some  persons  object  to  church  planting  on  the 
grounds  that  it  will  harm  the  parent  church. 
Studies  have  shown  that  if  a church  is  properly 
planted,  the  reverse  usually  happens.  On  the 
average,  it  takes  a church  six  months  to  replace 
members  and  finances  if  the  pastor  has  a posi- 
tive, healthy  attitude  toward  the  church  planting. 

Following  are  a few  actions  that  can  be  taken 
to  help  plant  a church: 

• Consider  whether  your  congregation  is 
ready  to  give  birth  to  a new  church  or  to  establish 
a sister  church  relationship  with  a new  church  in 
your  conference.  If  so,  contact  the  mission  com- 
mittee of  your  conference  or  your  denominational 
Evangelism  and  Church  Development  Depart- 
ment and  request  resources  that  give  guidelines, 
steps,  and  support  in  doing  so. 

• If  you  are  a pastor  and  have  the  gifts  for 
being  a catalyst,  consider  church  planting.  Effec- 
tive church  planters  are  needed! 

• If  you  are  a lay  person,  consider  giving  six 
months  to  two  years  of  volunteer  service  in  a 
setting  where  a new  church  is  being  established. 
Many  new  churches  need  mature  Christians  to 
help  disciple  newcomers  in  the  faith  and  to  help 
in  various  areas  of  church  work. 

If  you  are  planning  a job  transition,  consider 
moving  to  a city  where  you  can  support  a church 
that  is  getting  started.  Many  of  our  new  church 
planting  projects  would  welcome  any  time,  en- 
ergy, abilities,  finances,  prayers,  and  spiritual 
fortitude  that  you  could  share  with  them. 

You  are  invited  to  consider  whether  God  is 
calling  you  to  one  of  these  actions  which  support 
church  planting,  “the  most  effective  evangelistic 
endeavor  under  heaven ” — Marilyn  Miller 
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Church  news 


The  weekend  event  concludes  with  communion. 

Mennonites  with  disabilities 
hold  first-ever  world  event 


On  the  weekend  before  Assembly  12  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference,  over  200 
people  gathered  on  the  campus  of  Cana- 
dian Mennonite  Bible  College  in  Winnipeg 
to  participate  in  the  First  International 
Mennonite  Retreat  on  Disabilities.  It 
brought  together  people  with  disabilities 
and  their  friends  and  families  from  18 
countries. 

The  retreat,  sponsored  by  five  Menno- 
nite organizations,  was  titled  “Celebrating 
Differences.”  It  had  a threefold  purpose: 
(1)  to  build  a sense  of  unity  and  solidarity 
among  people  in  the  church  who  share 
common  concerns  with  regards  to  persons 
with  disabilities;  (2)  to  explore  ways  to 
continue  to  network  together  after  the 
retreat;  and  (3)  to  provide  an  atmosphere 
of  fellowship  and  a forum  to  discuss  ways 
in  which  the  global  community  can  be 
made  more  aware  of  the  needs  of  people 
with  disabilities. 

Each  morning  began  with  some  spirited 
singing  led  by  Nancy  and  Paul  Leichty 
from  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a fitting  start  to 
the  day  and  the  Leichtys  employed  many 
of  the  languages  that  were  represented  at 
the  event.  After  singing,  the  group  moved 
into  a period  of  spiritual  input  provided  by 
George  Strohmeyer,  a Catholic  priest  who 
with  Jean  Vanier  founded  the  first  L’ Arche 
Community  in  North  America  for  people 
with  disabilities.  The  morning  sessions 
were  structured  simply  but  carried  the 


message  that  in  order  to  accept  and  appre- 
ciate people  who  are  different  from  them- 
selves, Christians  must  journey  into  their 
own  inner  beings  and  learn  to  be  reconciled 
with  themselves. 

The  final  worship  service  was  concluded 
by  a communion  service  where  the  discus- 
sion groups,  which  had  been  meeting  to 
process  Strohmeyer’s  words  throughout 
the  weekend,  came  forward  and  shared 
communion  with  one  another.  Prayers  and 
songs  were  shared  as  each  group  expressed 
their  faith  across  differences  of  language, 
culture,  and  physical  and  intellectual  abil- 
ities. 

Each  afternoon  a number  of  workshops 
were  offered  on  the  day’s  theme.  In  addi- 
tion there  was  a workshop  on  “Faith  and 
Light,”  which  is  an  ecumenical  organiza- 
tion that  brings  persons  with  developmen- 
tal disabilities  together  with  their  friends 
and  families  for  fellowship  and  worship. 
Retreat  participants  and  local  organiza- 
tions also  shared  information  with  dis- 
plays, video  presentations,  and  technical- 
aid  demonstrations. 

As  the  weekend  progressed  and  people 
became  more  familiar  with  one  another 
many  talents  surfaced.  This  was  particu- 
larly evident  on  Sunday  when  the  Leichtys 
led  the  group  in  an  evening  of  celebration. 
Through  words,  songs,  jokes,  and  drama, 
people  shared  the  stories  of  their  lives  and 
their  countries. 


The  retreat  concluded  with  a rally  at 
Grant  Memorial  Baptist  Church  at  which 
Ron  Sider,  a Brethren  in  Christ  theolo- 
gian/activist, spoke  on  “The  Biblical  Con- 
cept of  Justice  and  Disabled  Persons.”  He 
stressed  that  the  biblical  concepts  of  righ- 
teousness and  justice  must  refer  to  con- 
crete movements  toward  equality  for  op- 
pressed persons  such  as  people  with  dis- 
abilities. 

The  results  of  the  retreat  were  rich  and 
varied.  First  and  foremost,  a network  was 
begun  between  disabled  persons  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Also  coming  from  the 
retreat  will  be  a booklet  containing  the 
stories  of  people  with  disabilities  from  ten 
different  countries.  Finally  the  retreat  con- 
tinued the  empowerment  work  that  is 
going  on  wherever  people  with  disabilities 
meet,  the  world  over. — Valerie  Regehr 


George  Strohmeyer,  a Catholic  priest,  offers 
spiritual  insight. 


More  workers 
from  other  countries 
join  MCC 

More  people  from  outside  North  Amer- 
ica are  serving  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  More  people  from  outside 
North  America  are  also  applying  to  serve 
with  MCC. 

This  year  the  MCC  team  includes  39 
people  from  outside  North  America;  in 
1981  it  was  only  18.  (This  number  does  not 
include  national  staff  employed  by  MCC 
in  various  countries.)  And  last  year,  68 
people  from  countries  other  than  Canada 
and  the  United  States  applied  to  serve  with 
MCC. 

MCC  is  encouraged  by  this  trend.  “The 
contributions  that  non-North  Americans 
have  made  are  outstanding,”  says  overseas 
director  Ray  Brubacher.  “They  help  us  be 
more  sensitive,  more  honest,  and  more 
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relevant.  Team  building  takes  more  work 
when  people  are  culturally  diverse,  but  the 
process  is  also  enriching.” 

The  trend  also  raises  questions.  “Do  our 
constituent  churches  want  MCC  to  be- 
come a channel  of  service  for  churches 
outside  of  North  America?”  Brubacher 
asked  the  MCC  Executive  Committee  re- 
cently. “Or  should  we  remain  more  nar- 
rowly a North  American  agency  through 
which  a few  international  volunteers 
serve?” 

Some  staff  members  feel  that  if  MCC 
becomes  a worldwide  service  agency, 
churches  outside  of  North  America  may  be 
detracted  from  developing  their  own  ser- 
vice programs  that  MCC  could  then  work 
with  as  partners. 

Other  questions  that  arise  are:  To  what 
extent  should  non-North  Americans  be 
expected  to  fit  into  a North  American 
agency  and  its  way  of  operating?  What 
international  forum  is  available  for  discuss- 
ing these  questions? 

To  date,  most  of  the  non-North  Ameri- 
can workers  have  been  from  Europe.  Last 
year,  14  of  the  31  international  workers 
were  from  Europe,  7 from  Latin  America, 
6 from  Africa,  and  4 from  Asia. 


Foreign  Mennonites 
invited  to  play  role  in 
Mohawk-Quebec  fight 

Mennonites  from  outside  North  America 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  help  bring  the 
two-month-old  conflict  between  the  Mo- 
hawk Nation  and  the  Quebec  and  Cana- 
dian governments  in  Oka,  Que.,  to  a peace- 
ful conclusion  under  terms  of  an  agreement 
on  preconditions  reached  recently  between 
the  Mohawks  and  the  Canadian  and  Que- 
bec governments. 

The  agreement,  which  gives  Mohawks 
barricaded  at  Oka  and  Kanawake  free 
access  to  food,  medicine,  and  other  neces- 
sities as  well  as  easy  access  for  spiritual 
and  legal  advisers,  will  be  overseen  by 
international  observers  appointed  by  the 
Paris-based  International  Federation  of 
Human  Rights.  Mennonites  from  outside 
North  America  have  been  invited  to  be 
members  of  the  team,  according  to  Bob 
Hull,  chairperson  of  Christian  Peacemaker 
Teams,  a Brethren/Mennonite  group. 

“The  observers  will  be  placed  at  the 
police  barricades  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  unimpeded  access  across  the  line,”  says 
Hull,  adding  that  the  Mohawks  specifically 
requested  a Mennonite  presence  in  the 
observer  team.  The  invitation  to  Menno- 
nites came  after  the  Mohawks  were  told 
about  CPT  by  Mennonite  mediator  John 
Paul  Lederach. 

Lederach,  who  participated  in  the  suc- 
cessful mediation  between  the  Nicaraguan 
government  and  the  Miskito  Indians  in 


1987-88,  was  contacted  by  the  Resource 
Centre  for  Non-Violence  in  Montreal  and 
then  invited  to  Kanawake  by  the  Mohawks 
in  July.  “I  listened  to  their  concerns  and 
suggested  ways  they  could  move  toward  a 
negotiated,  peaceful,  and  just  settlement,” 
he  says  of  the  visit,  adding  that  he  is  in 
daily  contact  with  Mohawk  leader  Dale 
Dione. 

According  to  Dione,  Lederach  is  “very 
helpful  in  sharing  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise in  negotiations  with  us.  He  helps 
us  to  analyze  the  things  that  are  happen- 
ing.” She  is  also  pleased  that  Mennonites 
from  outside  North  America  will  join  the 
international  observer  team,  and  is  hopeful 
that  this  contact  with  Mennonites  will  lead 
to  future  interaction  between  the  two 
groups.  One  possibility,  she  says,  may  be 
seminars  on  conflict  resolution. 

Lederach  returned  briefly  to  Kanawake 
in  August.  He  has  been  invited  to  come 
again  to  continue  his  discussions  with  Mo- 
hawk leaders.  Hull  visited  Kanawake  just 
before  that  to  discuss  the  purpose  of  CPT 
and  how  it  might  be  used  to  reduce  ten- 
sions in  the  standoff  between  the  Mohawks 
and  the  police. 

As  well  as  the  visits  by  Lederach  and 
Hull,  other  Mennonite  involvement  in  the 
dispute  has  included  letters  from  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  Canada  to  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Mulroney  and  others  and  a 
meeting  between  Lederach  and  two  MCC 
administrators  with  Federal  Government 
Cabinet  Minister  Jake  Epp. 

A special  meeting  on  the  plight  of 
Canada’s  Native  people  was  also  held  dur- 
ing Assembly  12  of  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference in  Winnipeg  in  July.  A statement 
of  concern  about  the  situation  at  Oka  was 
signed  by  around  1,400  participants. 


Youth  team  tapes 
gobbled  up  during 
North  America  tour 

A recipe  to  excite  the  musical  palate  of 
North  American  Mennonites  seems  to 
have  been  cooked  up  by  the  Youth  Discov- 
ery Team  made  up  of  young  people  from 
Zaire  and  North  America.  Take  two  differ- 
ent cultures  strong  in  musical  tradition, 
and  combine  their  varied  musical  styles  to 
make  an  album.  Then  serve  in  Mennonite 
churches  across  North  America  and  watch 
people  gobble  up  copies  of  the  music. 

The  success  of  the  10-member  team 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee wasn’t  planned  that  specifically  or  pro- 
duced so  easily,  but  if  cassette  sales  are 
any  indication,  their  delicious  voices  have 
been  rapidly  discovered  by  a great  many 
people. 

The  team  first  got  together  last  Novem- 
ber in  Zaire.  There  they  learned  their 


music  and  toured  Mennonite  churches  for 
two  months.  Then  they  toured  Chad  before 
arriving  in  North  America  in  January. 

In  March,  the  team  made  an  impromptu 
decision  to  record  an  album  at  Alive  Stu- 
dios of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  while 
on  tour  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Unsure  of  how 
well  the  tapes  would  sell,  the  team  ordered 
only  500  copies  originally.  Within  a week, 
200  had  been  sold,  and  the  team  ordered 
500  more. 

In  another  month,  the  team  called  to  say 
that  it  was  out  of  tapes.  This  time,  1,000 
more  cassettes  were  requested.  Anticipat- 
ing their  performance  at  Assembly  12  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference  in  Winnipeg 
in  July,  the  team  made  a final  call  to  Alive 
Studios  for  2,000  additional  tapes,  bringing 
the  total  ordered  to  4,000. 

“They  really  have  the  punch,”  stated 
Alive  Studios  producer  Abe  Rittenhouse 
on  why  the  team  appealed  to  him.  “The 
African  style  of  rhythm  and  the  group’s 
gutsy  style  of  singing  make  their  songs 
livelier  than  traditional  Mennonite  songs.” 
He  explained  the  surprising  cassette  sales: 
“The  singers  express  an  enthusiasm  that 
is  contagious,  and  people  want  to  become 
a part  of  that.” 

Proceeds  from  tape  sales  will  go  to  a 
music  workshop  for  Mennonite  churches  in 
Zaire. 

The  cassettes  are  available  from  MCC 
at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  MCC 
Canada  at  134  Plaza  Dr.,  Winnipeg,  MB 
R3T  5K9. 


World  Conference 
moves  main  office 
to  France 

New  office  addresses  and  functions  for 
Mennonite  World  Conference  administra- 
tion have  been  announced  by  Larry  Miller, 
the  new  executive  secretary.  Miller  is 
based  in  Strasbourg,  France,  where  the 
new  office  opened  on  Sept.  1.  The  address 
is:  7,  avenue  de  la  Foret-Noire,  67000 
Strasbourg,  France. 

The  old  office  in  suburban  Chicago  will 
continue  to  provide  limited  administrative 
support  under  the  leadership  of  Kathryn 
Good,  director  of  administrative  services. 
This  is  also  the  address  for  correspon- 
dence to  Willard  Roth,  interim  editor  of 
publications:  465  Gundersen  Dr.,  Suite 
200,  Carol  Stream,  IL  60188. 

Correspondence  to  Hansulrich  Gerber 
regarding  International  Mennonite  Peace 
Committee  should  be  sent  to:  CH-2720 
Tramelan,  Switzerland. 

The  Winnipeg  office  will  remain  open 
until  Sept.  30  for  closure  of  Assembly  12 
activities  under  the  direction  of  John  Dyck: 
405-326  Broadway  St.,  Winnipeg,  MB 
R3C  0S5. 
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EMS  moves  step  closer 
to  breaking  ground 
for  $2.8  million  building 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  is  a step 
closer  to  breaking  ground  for  a new  build- 
ing. The  governing  board  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  and  Seminary,  meeting  re- 
cently on  campus,  studied  detailed  archi- 
tectural plans  for  proposed  new  seminary 
facilities  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
campus. 

Based  on  information  provided  by  the 
LeRoy  Troyer  and  Associates  architectural 
firm  of  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  the  board  set  the 
projected  budget  of  the  32,000-square-foot 
building  at  $2.8  million  for  construction, 
furnishings,  landscaping,  and  professional 
fees  plus  $1.2  million  for  a maintenance 
endowment  fund. 

The  seminary  has  experienced  rapid  en- 
rollment growth  in  recent  years,  and  the 
three  older  buildings  adapted  for  seminary 
use  are  no  longer  adequate.  The  new  struc- 
ture, to  be  built  adjacent  to  the  existing 
main  seminary  building,  will  feature  class- 
rooms, faculty  and  staff  offices,  study  and 
lounge  areas,  and  a chapel.  It  will  pick  up 
design  aspects  of  the  Campus  Center  and 
be  of  similar  construction  quality,  primar- 
ily brick  with  stone  accent. 

If  firm  donor  commitments  are  in  hand 
to  cover  the  $4  million  project  by  the 
March  1991  board  meeting,  ground- 
breaking for  the  new  facility  could  occur  in 
May  or  June. 

Financial  matters  also  received  board 
attention.  The  1989-90  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  experienced  a general  operating 
deficit  of  $239,000,  requiring  the  school  to 
dip  into  a reserve  fund.  But  Ron  Piper, 
director  of  business  affairs,  noted  the 
school’s  overall  progress  in  its  financial 
picture.  “We  are  maintaining  our  plan  to 
be  debt-free  by  the  year  2000,  except  for 
debts  on  income-producing  assets  such  as 
residence  halls  and  apartments,”  he  said. 

President  Joe  Lapp  gave  an  update  on 
plans  for  a visiting  team  of  representatives 
from  the  Mennonite  Church  to  evaluate 
the  school’s  effectiveness  as  a church- 
owned  institution.  The  team  will  consist  of 
a chairperson  appointed  by  the  trustees 
and  12  committee  members  chosen  from 
nominations  of  church  agencies  and  dis- 
trict conferences  from  the  eastern  region 
of  the  denomination.  The  group  will  eval- 
uate EMC&S  from  an  external  church 
perspective,  using  the  purpose  statements 
and  educational  objectives  of  the  school. 

In  academic  matters,  the  board  heard 
that  the  EMC&S  extension  campus  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  now  entering  its  second 
year  of  operation,  has  a “healthy  in- 
crease”— to  51 — in  enrollment  this  fall. 
Lee  Snyder,  vice-president  and  academic 
dean,  reported  that  groundwork  is  being 
laid  for  an  upcoming  educational  exchange 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  She  also  stated  that 


the  school  is  actively  seeking  more  women 
and  minority  persons  to  fill  future  faculty 
positions. 

General  Board  leaders 
hold  regular  meeting  in 
small,  young  conference 

“I’m  really  enjoying  this  chance  to  get  to 
know  people  from  another  part  of  the 
church,”  said  David  Mann,  moderator- 
elect  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  trying  to 
speak  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  over  the 
noise.  For  the  General  Board  Executive 
Council  was  enjoying  a “seafood 
extravaganza”  hosted  by  Des  Allemands 
(La.)  Mennonite  Church  during  its  regular 
summer  meeting. 

Council  members  did  more  than  sample 
shrimp  chowder,  seafood  gumbo,  and  alli- 
gator sauce  piquant  on  Aug.  18.  They  came 
to  hear  concerns  of  one  of  the  denom- 
ination’s smallest  and  youngest  confer- 
ences. And  they  came,  according  to  Jim 
Lapp,  General  Board  executive  secretary, 
“To  allow  Gulf  States  Fellowship  to  expe- 
rience what  it  means  to  be  part  of  the  larger 
church  fellowship.” 

Council  members  asked  Gulf  States  rep- 
resentatives how  they  maintain  unity  de- 
spite distance  and  diversity.  Conference 
leaders  conceeded  the  challenge  they  face 


to  blend  blacks,  whites,  Native  Americans, 
and  Hispanics;  liberals  and  conservatives; 
and  independent  leadership  styles.  The 
conference  newsletter,  The  Fellowship,  and 
Pine  Lake  Camp  were  noted  as  two  unifi- 
ers. The  annual  spring  meeting  which  is 
attended  by  nearly  half  of  the  conference 
members  each  year  also  draws  the  group 
together.  Emma  Myers  of  Pearl  River 
Mennonite  Church  noted,  “The  things  we 
have  in  common  are  more  important  than 
our  diverse  backgrounds.” 

James  Metzler  of  Choctaw  Christian 
Church  asked,  “If  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  cuts  its  home  missions  budget 
because  most  of  this  work  is  done  in  local 
conferences,  what  is  to  happen  with  small 
conferences  for  whom  MBM  is  a lifeline?” 
Council  members  agreed  to  look  into  this 
further.  Daryl  Byler,  the  Gulf  States  rep- 
resentative to  General  Board,  described 
Stewardship  Venture  ’95.  This  Gulf  States 
project  plans  to  raise  $1  million  in  the  next 
five  years  to  fund  Pine  Lake  and  other 
conference  needs. 

This  was  the  first  opportunity  most 
council  members  had  to  visit  Gulf  States 
Fellowship.  Lapp  says  he  will  remember 
the  hospitality  of  southern  Mennonites.  He 
adds,  “I  will  remember  the  courage  of  this 
small  conference  and  its  vision  for  growth. 
Even  given  their  diversity — striking  diver- 
sity— they  are  bridging  differences  into  a 
sense  of  unity.” — Elaine  Maust 


Exploring  Church  Ministries 

A Campus  Experience  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 
October  25-27,  1990 

Women  and  men  who  sense  a call  to  Christian  ministry  are  invited  to  join  us  for  a 
two  and  one-half  day  campus  experience.  The  weekend  is  free  (except  travel)  and 
could  be  just  the  resource  you  need  to  look  at  opportunities  in  ministry  and  in 
biblical  and  theological  training. 

join  Us  in  Exploring: 

•fields  of  service  and  ministry  that  are  challenging  and  available  for 
today's  graduates 

• how  your  gifts  can  be  developed  for  ministry 
•ways  to  finance  graduate  studies  at  EMS 

You  Will  Be  Able  to: 

• attend  classes 

•visit  with  faculty  and  students 
•experience  the  vigor,  inspiration  & 
stimulation  of  our  learning  community 

For  further  information,  call  John  Kreider  toll-free 
(800)  368-2665;  Va.  or  Canada  call  collect  (703) 

433-8771 


EASTERN  mennonite  seminary 

HARRISONBURG.  VIRGINIA  22801 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Wilson  R.  Shope,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

I was  delighted  to  find  that  at  least 
one  other  Mennonite  shared  my  view 
that  we  do  not  emphasize  enough  the 
name  of  our  Savior  (“Let’s  Hear  the 
Name  of  Jesus,”  K.  J.  Yoder,  “Hear, 
Hear!”  Aug.  21).  The  same  can  be  said 
for  his  father’s  name  (Yahweh),  although 
lately  I hear  it  used  much  more  than  it 
used  to  be. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  not  be  too 
critical  of  anyone  who  refers  to  Jesus  as 
Christ  because  that  is  also  his  name.  In 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (if  my  copy  is  correct),  most  of  the 
time  christos  is  spelled  with  a small  “c” 
and  is  translated  into  English  as 
“anointed.”  However,  in  some  of  the 
psalms  and  in  Daniel  9:25,  where  it  is  ob- 
viously referring  to  God’s  Son,  the  “c”  is 
capitalized.  (The  Greek  uses  capitals  for 
the  first  letter  of  a proper  name  as  does 


English.) 

In  New  Testament  Greek,  Christos  is 
always  spelled  with  a capital  “c”  when  it 
is  combined  with  Jesus,  as  in  Matthew 
16:21.  When  it  stands  alone,  as  in  Mat- 
thew 16:17  and  16:20,  it  is  not  capital- 
ized (except  in  the  English  translations). 

Perhaps  the  question  we  should  ask 
ourselves  is,  “Do  we  know  him  well 
enough  to  call  him  by  his  first  name?” 


Janet  Martin,  Vimont,  Que. 

Tut,  Tut,  Daniel  Hertzler,  in  “Garbage 
Follies”  (July  31) — sending  old  tires  to 
the  landfill  dump  indeed!  Have  you  not 
heard  of  Hagersville,  Ont.,  near  the  Niag- 
ara Peninsula,  or  St.  Amable,  south  of 
Montreal,  where  huge  tire  dumps 
burned  out  of  control,  one  place  for 
weeks?  They  spewed  toxic  fumes  into 
the  atmosphere  and  the  water  from  the 
firefighters’  hoses  mixed  with  the  chemi- 
cals and  seeped  into  the  ground.  We  are 
told  that  the  technology  exists  to  recycle 
tires,  if  only  the  government  would  make 


it  a priority  to  speed  up  the  research. 

As  for  returning  batteries  to  the  fac- 
tory, we  know  about  that  too.  At  the 
present  time  the  Quebec  government  is 
taking  soil  samples  and  dust  samples, 
and  testing  adults  and  children  for  lead 
poisoning  in  two  locations  that  had  pre- 
viously been  used  by  battery-recycling 
plants.  One  of  those  companies,  who 
skipped  out  of  Canada,  has  come  down 
your  way,  if  I’m  not  mistaken. 

Personally,  I have  never  felt  a “per- 
verse satisfaction”  about  belonging  to  a 
throwaway  society.  Waste  has  always 
troubled  me.  I put  it  down  to  having 
grown  up  in  Britain  during  World  War 
II.  “Make  do  and  mend”  was  our  motto. 
My  mother,  a dressmaker,  had  a wonder- 
ful “recycling”  chest  in  her  bedroom.  We 
used  it  for  playing  “dress-up”  and 
many’s  the  compliment  I received  on  out- 
fits recycled  from  her  customers’  cast- 
offs! I still  get  a thrill  out  of  making 
something  pretty  and  useful  from  left- 
overs and  castoffs.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
/ do  it  by  choice  and  not  by  necessity. 


Betsy  Headrick  McCrae, 

Brussels,  Belgium 

The  July  31  issue  arrived  just  after  I’d 
returned  home  from  participating  in  the 
annual  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Europe  retreat  which  was  this  year  held 
in  Worms,  Germany.  My  attention  was 
caught  by  the  letter  from  Mitchell 
Brown  lamenting  the  lack  of  compassion 
on  Memorial  Day  for  the  American  sol- 
diers who  have  over  the  years,  wisely  or 
not,  selflessly  laid  down  their  lives  for 
their  friends. 

As  part  of  the  MCC  retreat  we  visited 
a nearby  German  Mennonite  community. 
At  the  back  of  the  sanctuary  of  a his- 
toric Mennonite  church  we  saw  plaques 
with  lists  of  very  familiar  German  Men- 
nonite names.  Many  of  us  were  shocked 
to  realize  that  these  lists  were  in  honor 
of  those  who  had  died  in  the  two  World 
Wars,  as  soldiers,  not  resistance  work- 
ers. And  the  verse  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plaques  was  John  15:13:  “No  one  can 
have  greater  love  than  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends.” 

Until  we  on  both  sides  can  stand  up 
and  say  that  it  is  not  an  honor  to  have 
been  willing  to  kill  someone  else’s 
friends  for  the  sake  of  our  own,  the  sol- 
diers will  keep  marching  on,  killing  and 
dying,  and  feeling  honorable,  justified, 
and  completely  supported  as  they  go. 
Yes,  perhaps  we  Mennonites  especially 
need  to  celebrate  Memorial  Day  in  re- 
membrance of  the  soldiers  who  have 
died  and  continue  to  die.  Perhaps  for  us 
it  should  be  a public  day  of  mourning. 


Course  I Introduction  to  the  Bible 


Learning  Inductive  Bible  Study 
Learning  the  Story  of  Salvation  History 
Learning  to  Intrepret  and  Apply  the  Scriptures 

Designed  to  enhance  the  gifts  and  ministry  of  persons  who 
cannot  relocate  for  school. 

Three  weekend  seminars 

Audio  cassetes 

Reading  and  study  questions 

Write  or  call  for  more  information: 

Hesston  College  Center  for  Bible  Study 

P.O.  Box  3000 

Hesston,  KS  67062 

Call  Toll  Free  (800)  835-2026 

In  Kansas  or  Canada  Collect:  (316)  327-8222 

HESSTON  COLLEGE 

Financial  aid  available  for  minority  students  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  Minority  Education  Fund. 
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Hans  Herr  House  attracts  1,000  on  anniversary.  The  Hans  Herr  House  of  Wil- 
low Street,  Pa.,  celebrated  Heritage  Day  recently  with  many  attractions  for  the 
young  and  old.  It  was  also  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  acquisition  of  the  historic 
house.  Pictured  is  Worth  McClure  leading  an  ox  which  is  powering  a corn 
sheller.  In  the  blacksmith  shop,  hot  molten  metal  was  pounded  into  nails  by  the 
blacksmith  who  gave  the  nails  to  children.  A covered  wagon  carried  visitors 
around  the  grounds.  Outside  the  barn  the  “chug-a-chug-a-chug  sound  of  old 
tractors  and  steam  engines  could  be  heard.  Inside  the  barn  women  were  quilt- 
ing. Children  enjoyed  trying  games  from  colonial  days.  Hoops  were  rolled 
down  the  sidewalk.  While  inside  the  gate  the  children  gathered  around 
folksinger  Ubi  Adams,  who  led  them  in  songs  and  instruments.  A few  of  the 
many  other  attractions  included  meat  smoking,  bread-baking,  broommaking,  a 
Mennonite  worship  service,  and  a 1700  hymn  sing.  Some  1,000  people  flocked 
to  the  Herr  House  that  day.  The  1717  house  is  the  oldest  building  in  Lancaster 
County  and  the  oldest  Mennonite  meetinghouse  in  North  America. 


The  possibility  of  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
sets  the  stage  for  reinstituting  the  draft  in 

the  United  States,  according  to  draft  counselors 
Bill  Galvin  and  Charles  Maresca.  “But  as  long- 
time observers  of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
we  believe  that  the  draft  will  not  return  anytime 
soon,”  says  Galvin,  who  is  field-training  director 
at  the  Central  Committee  for  Conscientious 
Objectors.  Maresca,  who  is  staff  attorney  at  the 
National  Interreligious  Service  Board  for  Con- 
scientious Objectors,  said  that  the  draft  “would 
be  unpopular,  it  cannot  produce  trained  troops 
quickly,  its  mechanisms  will  not  work,  and  key 
parts  of  Selective  Service  System’s  regulations 
are  illegal.” 

The  Persian  Gulf  crisis  should  be  a warning 
to  Americans  to  change  their  wasteful  life- 
styles, says  Art  Meyer  of  the  Global  Education 
Office  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Americans  consume  more  than  their  share  of  the 
world’s  oil,  but  this  is  an  opportunity  to  “begin 
anew  to  seriously  conserve  oil  and  develop  renew- 
able resources,”  he  says.  Meyer  rejects  the  use  of 
military  force  by  the  United  States  to  claim  its 
share  of  the  dwindling  supply  of  oil.  Several  free 
resources  that  list  ways  Christians  can  live  respon- 
sibly are  available  from  MCC  at  Box  500,  Akron, 
PA  17501,  or  from  any  regional  MCC  office. 

Camp  Amigo  of  Sturgis,  Mich.,  has 
launched  a $2.6  million  expansion  program. 

It  includes  three  new  buildings  and  an  endow- 
ment to  operate  them.  The  three  are  a two-story 
retreat  center  with  28  sleeping  rooms,  meeting 
rooms,  a lounge,  offices,  camp  store,  and  laun- 
dry; a gymnasium-type  activity  center  with 
shower/locker  rooms,  space  for  group  games  for 
150  campers,  and  seating  for  350  people;  and  an 
enclosed  swimming  pool  to  accommodate  up  to 
50  people,  plus  a spa/whirlpool,  shower/locker 
rooms,  and  fitness  room.  A fund-raising  cam- 
paign will  begin  this  fall  with  dinners  in  several 
areas  of  Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  the  spon- 
sor of  the  camp.  Groundbreaking  will  take  place 
when  80  percent  of  the  funds  are  raised. 

Enrollment  this  fall  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
High  School  is  287  — an  increase  of  12  over 
last  year.  This  is  the  second  highest  enrollment 
in  the  last  20  years  at  the  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
school.  The  highest  was  297  in  1977. 

Some  50  newly  appointed  and  on-furlough 
missionaries  met  at  Black  Rock  Retreat  Cen- 
ter near  Quarryville,  Pa.,  recently  for  the  annual 
overseas  orientation  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Veteran  missionary  anthro- 
pologist Eugene  Nida  and  Eastern  Board  over- 
seas director  David  Shenk  spoke  on  the  gospel 
and  culture.  Former  Ethiopia  missionary  Sharon 
Kraybill  lectured  on  spiritual  formation  and 
psychologist  Rodger  Fretz  spoke  three  times  on 
“Who  Are  We?”  The  50  missionaries  are  going 
to  20  countries. 

Nearly  100  young  people  began  a year  with 
the  International  Visitor  Exchange  Program 

of  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  They  started 
with  an  orientation  at  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church.  The  international  visitors,  for- 
merly called  trainees,  represent  30  countries. 
Most  of  them  live  and  work  in  one  North  Amer- 
ican location  for  six  months,  meet  for  a midterm 
reunion,  and  then  spend  six  months  at  a second 
location.  The  program  is  a cultural  exchange  that 
promotes  international  friendship  through  con- 
tact between  foreign  young  people  and  North 
American  Mennonites. 


New  appointments: 

• Willard  Roth,  publications  editor,  Mennonite 
World  Conference,  starting  in  October.  This  is 
a part-time  position,  and  he  succeeds  David 
Shelly,  who  is  now  a full-time  public  high  school 
teacher.  Roth  continues  as  copastor  of  South- 
side  Fellowship  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  His  new  ap- 
pointment is  on  a volunteer  basis  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  is  also  to  direct  an  evalu- 
ation of  MWC’s  future  efforts  in  communication. 
Last  January  he  completed  22  years  of  service 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  a variety 
of  capacities.  Before  that  he  was  an  editor  at 
Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

• Miriam  Martin,  nursing  department  head, 
Goshen  College,  starting  in  July.  She  succeeds 
Frances  Wenger,  who  went  to  Emory  University 
in  Atlanta,  where  she  is  developing  a center  for 
international  and  transcultural  nursing.  Martin 
was  previously  a nursing  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina.  She  has  also  taught 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  She  has  a 
master’s  degree  in  public  health  nursing  and  a 
doctorate  in  educational  psychology. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Dan  Leaman,  Gary  Blosser,  and  Larry 
Stapleton  were  commissioned  as  the  pastoral 
team  of  Christ  the  King  Community  Church, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  26.  They  succeed  Dan 
Hoellwarth,  the  founding  pastor  of  the  five-year- 


old  congregation. 

• Ken  and  Leona  Gingerich  became  pastors  of 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Mennonite  Church  re- 
cently. The  congregation  was  established  two 
years  ago,  and  this  is  Gingerichs’  first  pastorate. 
Ken  was  a Hesston  College  staff  person  and 
Leona  was  a public  school  teacher. 

• Herb  Troyer  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Bonneyville  Mennonite  Church,  Bristol,  Ind.,  on 
July  15.  He  served  previously  as  pastor  of 
Michigan  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Pigeon, 
Mich. 

• Duncan  Smith  became  pastor  of  North 
Bronx  (N.Y.)  Mennonite  Church  recently.  The 
congregation  was  established  in  1988. 

• Ed  Robbins  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  Mid- 
land (Mich.)  Mennonite  Church,  effective  Dec. 
31. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

• Victor  and  Christina  Buckwalter  returned  to 
Tanzania  in  August  to  continue  serving  under 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Victor  is 
a physician  and  Christina  is  a teacher.  Their 
address  is  Box  38,  Mugumu,  Serengeti  District, 
Tanzania. 

• Jamie  and  Karen  Gerber  went  to  the  Phil- 
ippines in  July  for  a three-year  Eastern  Board 
assignment.  They  are  working  in  community 
development.  They  are  from  Millbank,  Ont. 
Their  new  address  is  Greenhills  Box  336,  Metro 
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Manila  1502,  Philippines. 

• Sara  Brenneman  went  to  Kenya  in  July  for 
a three-year  Eastern  Board  assignment.  She  is 
a physical  education  teacher  at  Rosslyn  Acad- 
emy, a school  for  missionary  children.  She  is 
from  Kalona,  Iowa.  Her  address  is  Rosslyn 
Academy,  Box  14146,  Westlands,  Nairobi, 
Kenya. 

•Bonnie  Bergey  went  to  Somalia  in  August 
for  a three-year  Eastern  Board  assignment  as  an 
English  teacher.  She  is  from  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
Her  new  address  is  Box  819,  Mogadishu,  Soma- 
lia. 

• Barbara  Burkhart  went  to  Tanzania  in  July 
for  a three-year  Eastern  Board  assignment  as  a 
teacher  for  missionary  children.  She  is  from 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.  Her  new  address  is  Shirati 
Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma,  Tanzania. 

• Jim  and  Lori  Leaman  went  to  Kenya  in  June 
for  a three-year  Eastern  Board  assignment  at 
Rosslyn  Academy.  Lori  is  a learning  disabilities 
teacher  and  Jim  works  in  administration.  They 
are  from  Landisville,  Pa.  Their  new  address  is 
Rosslyn  Academy,  Box  14146,  Westlands,  Nai- 
robi, Kenya. 

• Omar  and  Martha  Stahl  returned  to  West 
Germany  in  August  to  continue  their  work  with 
Eastern  Board.  They  are  involved  in  congrega- 
tional ministries  and  writing.  Their  address  is 
Spitalstrasse  C180,  D-8858  Neuburg/Donau, 
West  Germany. 

• Earl  and  Ruth  Zimmerman  returned  to  the 
Philippines  in  August  for  a three-year  Eastern 
Board  assignment.  They  work  in  church  devel- 
opment. Their  address  is  Greenhills  Box  336, 
Metro  Manila  1502,  Philippines. 

• Lois  Witmer  returned  to  Puerto  Rico  in  June 
to  continue  her  assignment  under  Eastern 
Board.  She  works  with  Choice  Books  Caribbean. 
Her  address  is  Box  29464,  65th  Infantry  Station, 
Rio  Piedras,  PR  00929. 

•Mark  and  Jean  Martin  returned  to  Kenya 
in  August  to  continue  their  Eastern  Board  as- 
signment at  Rosslyn  Academy.  Mark  is  a con- 
struction supervisor  and  Jean  is  a teacher.  Their 
address  is  Rosslyn  Academy,  Box  14146,  West- 
lands,  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

• Jerry  and  Ann  King-Grosh  returned  to  Ethi- 
opia in  August  for  an  additional  year  of  Eastern 


Board  service.  Jerry  is  a computer  operator  and 
trainer  for  the  church.  Their  address  is  Box 
101251,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 

• Lucinda  Oberholtzer  went  to  China  in  July 
for  a two-year  English  teaching  assignment.  She 
is  an  Eastern  Board  appointee  serving  with 
China  Educational  Exchange.  She  is  from  Ha- 
gerstown, Md.  Her  new  address  is  Chongqing 
Teachers’  College,  Chongqing,  Sichuan,  China. 

• George  Switzer  and  Carla  Kaye  Jones  went 
to  China  for  a two-year  English  teaching  assign- 
ment. They  are  Eastern  Board  appointees  serv- 
ing with  China  Educational  Exchange.  They  are 
from  Seaford,  Va.  Their  new  address  is  Sichuan 
Institute  of  Technology,  PiXian,  Chengdu, 
Sichuan,  China. 

• Dale  and  Ursula  Hess  went  to  Niger  in  July 
as  “co-missioners”  with  Eastern  Board.  Dale  is 
serving  another  agency  as  a cereal  pathologist. 
Hesses  are  from  Bausman,  Pa.  Their  new  ad- 
dress is  ICRISAT,  B.P.  12404,  Niamey,  Niger. 

Coming  events: 

•Black  Women’s  Retreat,  Sept.  28-30,  at 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center.  The 
sponsor  is  Afro-American  Mennonite  Associa- 
tion, and  the  theme  is  “Black  Women:  Living  in 
a Changing  World — Serving  an  Unchanging 
God.”  The  guest  speaker  is  Marjorie  Thompson, 
a college  instructor,  counselor,  and  community 
worker  from  Chicago.  The  worship  leaders  are 
Erma  Wright  of  Englewood  Mennonite  Church 
in  Chicago  and  Bernice  Scott  of  Ninth  Street 
Mennonite  Church  in  Saginaw,  Mich.  Also 
planned  are  workshops  on  problems  facing  the 
black  family.  More  information  from  Rose  Cov- 
ington at  R.  4,  Box  339,  St.  Anne,  IL  60964; 
phone  815  944-5961. 

• Centennial  Celebration,  June  8-9,  1991,  at 
Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Shickley,  Neb. 
Friends  of  the  church  and  former  members  are 
encouraged  to  make  plans  to  attend  the  event. 
More  information  from  Lester  Kennel  at  Box 
8A,  Strang,  NE  68444;  phone  402  627-4395. 

New  books: 

•Managers  with  God  by  Daniel  Kauffman. 
This  is  a book  on  stewardship,  with  the  view  that 
the  mission  of  the  church  is  to  continue  the  work 


Christ  began.  The  author  is  a retired  develop- 
ment officer  for  Goshen  College.  The  book, 
published  by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  is  available  for  $9.95  (in  Canada 
$12.50). 

• Welcome!  by  Ervin  Stutzman.  This  is  a 
biblical  and  practical  guide  for  congregations  in 
receiving  new  members.  The  author  is  a resource 
person  to  the  bishop  board  of  Lancaster  Con- 
ference. The  book,  published  by  Herald  Press, 
is  available  for  $8.95  (in  Canada  $10.95). 

•Steps  to  Hope  by  Joyce  Shutt.  This  is  for 
families  who  are  dealing  with  alcohol  and  drug 
addiction.  The  author,  whose  own  children  have 
struggled  with  addiction,  is  a Mennonite  pastor 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  book,  published  by  Herald 
Press,  is  available  for  $6.95  (in  Canada  $8.95). 

•Mystery  at  the  Spanish  Castle  by  Ruth 
Nulton  Moore.  Volume  6 in  the  Sara  and  Sam 
Series,  this  is  an  adventure  book  for  ages  9-13. 
The  author  is  the  award-winning  writer  of  17 
books  for  children.  The  book,  published  by 
Herald  Press,  is  available  for  $4.95  (in  Canada 
$5.95). 

Change  of  address:  Henry  P.  Yoder  from  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  to  6012  E.  Eastland  St.,  Tucson,  AZ 
85711.  Tel.:  602  790-5055.  Homer  E.  and  Ruth 
Schrock  from  Elida,  Ohio,  to  R.  2,  Box  254A, 
Hollsopple,  PA  15935. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Park  View,  Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Angela 
Wiens. 

Groffdale,  Leola,  Pa.:  Lucy  Siegrist  Groff. 
Summit,  Barberton,  Ohio:  Michael  Steiner 
and  Jeremiah  Yoder. 

Cedar,  Waterloo,  Iowa:  Mildred  Rugger. 
First  Mennonite,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  Kelly 
Wilson. 

Pea  Ridge,  Palmyra,  Mo.:  Jared  and  Justin 
Hathaway. 

Hershey,  Kinzers,  Pa.:  Lori  Martin,  Melody 
Paules,  Jeremy  Stoltzfus,  and  Jeremy  Wilker. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.: 
Joel  D.  Covert,  Keri  A.  Covert,  Cheryl  D. 
Kauffman,  Niki  K.  Kopsaftis,  and  Phillip  P. 
Kopsaftis. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Baker,  Kenyon  and  Julie  (Landis),  Protec- 
tion, Kan.,  third  son,  Jesse  Henry,  Aug.  2. 

Buckwalter,  Dale  and  Joanne  (Martin),  Wit- 
mer, Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Lauren 
Marie,  July  18. 

Cardona,  Allen  and  Kelly  (Holt),  Denver,  Pa., 
fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Quinton  Daniel,  Aug.  19. 

Haller,  J.  Richard  and  Joyce  (Hollinger), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  second  son,  Addison  William,  Aug. 
25. 

Hill,  Allen  and  Janice  (Wagler),  Montgomery, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Cassondra  Jade,  Aug.  26. 

Hillcoat,  Colin  and  Bev  (Sauder),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Lucas  Colin,  Aug.  6. 

Kasch,  Mike  and  Janell  (Sape),  Toledo,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Kelsey  Leigh,  Aug.  19. 

Leander,  Todd  and  Jill  (Roth),  Morton,  111., 
first  child,  Ryan  Todd,  Aug.  24. 

Maust,  Garland  and  Hazel  (Opel),  Accident, 
Md.,  third  son,  Toby  John,  Aug.  16. 

Miller,  Craig  and  Jenelle  (Weaver),  Rapid 


YES  teams  leave  for  five  countries.  Five  Youth  Evangelism  Service  teams  spon- 
sored by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  departed  on  Aug.  13  for  service 
assignments  in  Belize,  Costa  Rica,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  and  Sweden.  They  will  re- 
turn in  December,  except  for  the  Sweden  team,  which  will  return  in  April.  The 
teams  spent  three  months  in  preparation  for  their  assignments  at  YES  Disciple- 
ship  Center  in  Philadelphia.  The  team  members  are:  Front  row  (left  to  right) — 
Jenepher  Maskall,  Valerie  Glick,  Jan  Helmuth,  Heather  Huffman,  Ranita 
Buchen,  and  Patricia  Petch.  Middle  row — Bob  Snyder,  Liz  Hess,  Miki  Stauffer, 
Rebecca  Preston,  Lori  Beiler,  Lori  Souder,  and  Rodney  Brubaker.  Back  row — 
Arlen  Overholt,  Kevin  Boll,  Tim  Martin,  Jim  Maust,  Darwin  Hurst,  John 
Hertzler,  Darrell  Eberly,  and  Tom  Dever. 
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City,  S.D.,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew  Ryan, 
July  28. 

Miller,  Merle  and  Bridget  (Birkle),  Newton, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Kelcie  Renee,  Aug.  18. 

Moore,  Michael  and  Carolyn  Brown,  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  first  child,  Katharine  Eva  Rose,  June 
15. 

Neeb,  Jamie  and  Kathy  (Wideman),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Jordan  Scott,  Aug.  11. 

Nussbaum,  Gene  and  Amy  (Tobias),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Melodie 
Suzan,  Aug.  11. 

Rittenhouse,  Dennis  and  Mary  (Yunginger), 
Denver,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Katelyn  Joy,  Aug.  17. 

Stites,  James  and  Naomi  (Graber),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Kendall  James,  Aug.  25. 

Wenger,  Jay  and  Susie  (Shenk),  State  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  first  child,  Kira  Nikae,  July  29. 

Yoder,  Mike  and  Kathy  (Krehbiel),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  first  child,  Bryan  Ross,  Aug.  18. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald  ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Bontrager- Yoder.  Gordon  Bontrager,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Fairview  (Mich.)  cong.,  and  Cynthia 
Yoder,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  by 
Firman  Gingerich,  Merv  Birky,  and  Calvin 
Yoder,  June  2. 

Buckwalter-Buckwalter.  Steven  C.  Buck- 
waiter  and  Marian  B.  Buckwalter,  both  of  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Ridgeway  cong.,  by  John 
Kiblinger,  Aug.  11. 

Denlinger-Hunsberger.  Duvan  Lynn  Den- 
linger,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Paradise  cong.,  and  Ta- 
mara Sue  Hunsberger,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  Truman  H.  Brunk,  Jr., 
Aug.  18. 

Eash-Schultz.  Bob  Eash,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
Kathy  Schultz,  both  of  Sunnyside  cong.,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  by  Gerald  E.  Good,  Aug.  11. 

Hummer-Feigley.  David  Hummer,  Green- 
castle,  Pa.,  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  and  Angela 
Feigley,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  United  Methodist 
Church,  by  Nelson  L.  Martin,  Aug.  11. 

Klassen-Tolboys.  Thomas  Klassen,  Hesston 
(Kan.)  Inter-Mennonite  cong.,  and  Carolyn  Tol- 
boys,  Aug.  25. 

Kropf-Blackstone.  Loren  Lynn  Kropf,  Zion 
cong.,  Hubbard,  Ore.,  and  Karen  Marie  Black- 
stone,  Salem,  Ore.,  Salem  cong.,  by  Ross  Col- 
lingwood,  Aug.  17. 

Landis-Headrick.  David  B.  Landis,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  East  Petersburg  cong.,  and  Sheila  Head- 
rick, Pueblo,  Colo.,  Pueblo  cong.,  by  Karl  Steffy, 
July  7. 

Miller-Plecas.  Herman  Miller,  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  Leetonia  cong.,  and  Jennifer  Plecas,  Col- 
umbiana, Ohio,  by  Leonard  Hershey,  June  23. 

Nisly-Atkinson.  L.  Lamar  Nisly,  Grantham, 
Pa.,  Slate  Hill  cong.,  and  Deborah  A.  Atkinson, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  East  Swamp  cong.,  by  Paul  W. 
Nisly,  father  of  the  groom,  June  16. 

Pulgar-Holderread.  Fabricio  Pulgar,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  and  Marilyn  Holderread,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Firman 
Gingerich,  Aug.  18. 

Reber-Wallace.  Rob  Reber,  Paxton,  111.,  East 
Bend  cong.,  and  Jan  Wallace,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
Evangelical  Covenant  Church,  Aug.  18. 

Sengthavaongsa-Nguyen.  So  Sengthava- 
ongsa  and  Thi  Le  Nguyen,  both  of  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Laotian  cong.,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  by  Ong  Ath 
Phounsavath,  Aug.  25. 

Vrolijk-Todd.  Linwood  D.  Vrolijk,  Hinton, 


Va.,  Lindale  cong.,  and  Radella  Sue  Todd,  Man- 
heim,  Pa.,  East  Petersburg  cong.,  by  John  Den- 
linger  and  Karl  Steffy,  June  30. 


Obituaries 


Birkey,  Dorothy  M.,  daughter  of  Joe  and  Ida 
(Zehr)  Birkey,  was  born  at  Danvers,  111.,  Sept., 
19,  1912;  died  at  Covenant  Medical  Center, 
Champaign,  111.,  Aug.  25,  1990;  aged  77.  Surviv- 
ing are  4 brothers  (Earl,  Harlan,  Raymond,  and 
Leslie  Birkey)  and  2 sisters.  She  was  a member 
of  East  Bend  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  29,  in  charge  of 
Millard  Osborne;  interment  in  East  Bend  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Freeman,  Helen  Irene  Kuhns,  daughter  of 
Allen  W.  and  Anna  Inez  (Shupe)  Kuhns,  was 
bom  in  Columbus,  Kan.,  Apr.  10,  1908;  died  at 
Mesquite,  Tex.,  Aug.  18,  1990;  aged  82.  On  Aug. 
2,  1931,  she  was  married  to  Clarence  E.  Free- 
man, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Kenneth  W.),  3 daughters  (Bonnie  Shrock, 
Carol  Rosenberger,  and  Sheryl  Gingerich),  12 
grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (James  Kuhns),  and  4 sisters  (Hazel 
Hershberger,  Lois  Ramseyer,  Inez  Fry,  and  Mir- 
iam Liechty).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
sister  (Eunice  Shellenberger),  2 brothers  (Allen 
and  Paul  Kuhns),  and  2 infant  granddaughters. 
She  was  a member  of  East  Holbrook  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Anderson- 
Clayton  Funeral  Home  on  Aug  21;  interment  in 
Laurel  Oaks,  Mesquite,  Tex. 

Gantz,  Walter  B„  son  of  George  and  Annie 
(Bender)  Gantz,  was  born  in  Manor  Twp.,  Pa., 
Oct.  1,  1909;  died  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Aug.  19,  1990; 
aged  80.  On  June  27,  1929,  he  was  married  to 
Miriam  E.  Hess,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Walter  H.),  5 grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Myrtle  Braas 
and  Dorothy  Wayne).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  daughter  (Ruth  Ulrich).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Landisville  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  23,  in  charge 
of  Arthur  Miller  and  Roger  Steffy;  interment  in 
Landisville  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Ida  E.,  daughter  of  Emanuel  J.  and 
Sarah  (Schlabach)  Miller,  was  bom  at  Benton, 
Ohio,  June  26,  1896;  died  at  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
Aug.  18,  1990;  aged  94.  On  Jan.  29,  1920,  she  was 
married  to  Solomon  S.  Miller,  who  died  on  Dec. 
30,  1967.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Monroe,  Roy, 
Melvin,  and  Clarence),  5 daughters  (Fae  Miller, 
Kathryn  Hollopeter,  Lena  Wenger,  Irene 
Thomas,  and  Ida  Byer),  38  grandchildren,  69 
great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Jacob  and 
Adrian  Miller),  and  2 sisters  (Emma  Keim  and 
Katie  Raber).  She  was  a member  of  East  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  21,  in  charge  of  Leroy  Schlabach 
and  Paul  Kandel;  interment  in  Fairlawn  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Katie  Hershberger,  daughter  of 
Levi  and  Malinda  (Miller)  Hershberger,  was 
bom  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Aug.  16,  1920;  died  of 
cancer  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Aug.  22,  1990;  aged  70. 
On  Nov.  12,  1941,  she  was  married  to  Abe  A. 
Miller,  who  died  on  Apr.  4,  1973.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Dorothy  Yoder),  2 grandchildren, 
one  sister  (Mary  Miller),  and  2 brothers  (Roman 
and  Levi  Hershberger).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Freeman).  She  was  a member 
of  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  25.  Services  were  also 
held  at  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  Ber- 
lin, Ohio,  on  Aug.  28,  in  charge  of  Gerald  Min- 
inger  and  Freeman  Hostetler;  interment  in 
Pleasant  View  Cemetery. 

Rutt,  Susie  B.  Good,  daughter  of  Aaron  Z. 
and  Rhoda  (Brendle)  Good,  was  born  in  East 
Earl  Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  27,  1912;  died  at  Ephrata, 


Pa.,  Aug.  18,  1990;  aged  77.  On  June  6,  1935,  she 
was  married  to  Peter  Roy  Rutt,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Peter  R.,  Jr.),  2 
daughters  (Mary  Arlene  Hostetter  and  Emma 
Elaine  Keens),  8 grandchildren,  4 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Bertha  Stauffer).  She 
was  a member  of  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  21,  in 
charge  of  J.  Elvin  Martin,  Leroy  Martin,  and  A. 
Richard  Weaver;  interment  in  Weaverland  Brick 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Sieber,  Floyd  M.,  son  of  Boyd  and  Katie 
(Wert)  Sieber,  was  born  in  Dakota,  111.,  June  23, 
1918;  died  as  a result  of  a farm  tractor  accident 
at  Choele  Choel,  Argentina,  Mar.  5,  1990;  aged 
71.  In  June  1944  he  was  married  to  Alice  Mast, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Wanda),  2 sons  (James  and  John),  3 grandsons, 
2 sisters  (Grace  Leu  and  Mary  Yoder),  and  2 
brothers  (Paul  and  Sam  Sieber).  On  March  6, 
1955,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  served 
Mennonite  congregations  in  Argentina.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Choele  Choel,  Argentina, 
Mar.  6.  Memorial  services  were  held  at  Freeport 
(111.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  18,  in  charge  of 
Robert  E.  Nolt;  interment  in  Choele  Choel, 
Argentina. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  college/seminary  presidents 
meeting,  Chicago,  HI.,  Sept.  17-18 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  20 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Sept.  21-22 

Mennonite  Writers’  Conference,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Sept.  21-23 
Vision  ’95  North  American  Church  Planting/Evangelism  Com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  24-25 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  27-29 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  30-Oct. 
2 

Confession  of  Faith  Committee,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  Oct.  4-6 
Churchwide  Stewardship  Secretaries  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Oct.  10-13 

Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission  executive  com- 
mittee, Pinto,  Md.,  Oct.  12-13 

Vision  ’95  Goals  Coordinating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  17 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  18-20 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  board  of  directors, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  18-20 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Ontario,  Oct. 
19-20 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  presidential  in- 
auguration, Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  21 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  25-27 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  Oct.  26 
Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  26-27 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct. 
26-28 

Historical  Committee,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Oct.  28-29 
Convention  Planning  Committee,  Oregon,  Nov.  2-3 
Illinois  Conference  and  Central  District  joint  meeting,  Illinois, 
Nov.  2-3 

Young  Adult  Consultation,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  2-4 
Allegheny  Conference  fall  delegate  session,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Nov. 

3 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegate  meeting,  Nov.  3 
Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Council  board  members  work- 
shop, Laurelville,  Pa.,  Nov.  4-6 

Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates  annual  conven- 
tion, Peoria,  111.,  Nov.  8-11 

Franconia  Conference  fall  assembly,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  10 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegate  meeting,  Blythe,  Calif., 
Nov.  10 

Conference  Ministers  Workshop,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Nov.  10-14 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  15-17 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  16-17 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled,  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Research  finds  gap  between 
religious  beliefs  and  practices 

There  is  a significant  gap  between  what 
Americans  say  about  religion  and  how  they 
put  it  into  practice  in  their  daily  lives, 
according  to  a report  published  by  the 
Barna  Research  Group  in  Glendale,  Calif. 
As  an  example,  the  report  says  that  al- 
though 96  percent  of  the  American  people 
believe  in  God,  up  to  one-fifth  “acknowl- 
edge some  type  of  universal  spirit  being 
called  ‘God’  who  is  not  the  same  God  as 
referred  to  be  orthodox  Christians.”  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  “more  and  more 
people  perceive  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be 
within  each  individual,  as  manifested  by 
the  individual.  To  these  people,  belief  in 
God  infers  belief  in  self.”  While  research 
generally  indicated  that  Americans  “see 
the  Bible  as  accurate,  relevant,  and  help- 
ful,” the  report  says,  “they  have  problems 
making  time  to  study  it,  committing  them- 
selves sufficiently  to  adhere  to  it,  or  jeop- 
ardizing their  social  status  by  openly  sup- 
porting it.” 


World  religious  community  focuses 
on  children  at  Princeton  meeting 

Religious  leaders  from  around  the  globe 
gathered  recently  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  Jersey  in  an  attempt  to 
call  attention  anew  to  the  desperate  situa- 
tion of  millions  of  the  world’s  children.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  150  lead- 
ers representing  a dozen  faiths  reached 
agreement  on  a declaration  that  urges 
governments  to  turn  over  10-15  percent  of 
their  military  expenditures  to  child  devel- 
opment programs  as  one  way  of  placing 
children  at  the  top  of  national  agendas. 

While  acknowledging  in  the  final  decla- 
ration that  previous  world  efforts  on  behalf 
of  children  showed  “the  difficulty  of  mov- 
ing from  the  statement  of  rights  to  their 
realization,”  some  delegates  spoke  in 
hopeful  terms  of  a new  era  in  world  history. 
In  talks  and  workshops  during  the  confer- 
ence, discussion  kept  returning  to  the 
“special  moment”  of  diminished  tensions 
in  the  world  and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 
The  situation,  said  delegates,  presents  an 
especially  opportune  time  to  focus  on  the 
needs  of  children. 

“Surely  the  time  has  come  to  put  the 
mass  deaths  of  children  alongside  slavery, 
racism,  and  apartheid  on  the  shelf  reserved 
for  those  things  which  are  simply  no  longer 
acceptable  to  mankind,”  said  James  Grant, 
executive  director  of  United  Nations 
Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF),  one  of  the 


sponsors  of  the  event.  Grant  set  the  tone 
for  the  conference  when,  in  his  opening 
speech,  he  said  that  “in  the  three  days  this 
meeting,  the  death  toll  of  young  children 
will  equal  the  number  of  lives  lost  at 
Hiroshima  in  World  War  II.” 


Minnesota  claims  distinction  as 
leader  in  charitable  gambling 

Minnesota,  known  as  home  to  Lutherans, 
Garrison  Keillor,  and  gophers,  has  a new 
distinctive — it  is  now  a leader  in  charitable 
gambling.  The  state’s  legislative  auditor 
recently  reported  the  gross  receipts  of 
Minnesota  charitable  organizations  sky- 
rocketed from  $111  million  in  1985  to  $1.2 
billion  in  1989.  Receipts  from  nonchari- 
table  gambling,  which  includes  pull  tabs, 
bingo  tipboards,  raffles,  and  paddlewheel, 
far  outdistanced  those  of  Minnesota’s 
other  legal  gambling  activities,  the  lottery 
and  horseracing.  It  was  reported  that  47  of 
the  licensed  gambling  sponsors  were 
veterans’  groups,  20  were  religious  groups 
(Catholic  parishes,  schools,  or  organiza- 
tions), and  15  were  fraternal  groups. 


Angolan  evangelicals  call  on  ruling  com- 
munists to  give  up  monopoly 

Evangelicals  in  Angola  have  called  on 
the  ruling  communists  to  give  up  their 
monopoly  on  power  and  lead  the  country 
toward  multiparty  democracy.  The  time 
has  come  to  “abandon  the  general  princi- 
ples of  Marxism-Leninism”  since  “democ- 
racy is  the  destiny  of  humanity,”  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Evangelicals  in  Angola  and  the 
Angolan  Council  of  Evangelicals  said  in  a 
joint  letter.  Containing  extensive  quotes  by 
Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  president,  the 
national  assembly,  and  the  minister  of 
culture,  who  oversees  religious  groups. 
The  two  church  bodies  represent  Baptist, 
Reformed,  Congregational,  Methodist, 
Brethren,  and  Pentecostal  groups.  Ango- 
lan Catholics  issued  a similar  call  earlier. 


Kenyan  Anglican  bishop  killed 
after  warning  by  official 

Anglican  Bishop  Alexander  Muge  of 
Eldoret,  Kenya,  was  killed  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  in  the  country’s  Busia  Dis- 
trict, just  two  days  after  he  was  warned  by 
a cabinet  minister  that  he  might  be  killed 
if  he  entered  the  area.  Muge  was  one  of 
several  members  of  the  church’s  hierarchy 
who  has  been  in  conflict  with  the  one -party 
government  officials  of  being  behind  the 
unsolved  murder  last  February  of  former 
Foreign  Minister  Robert  Ouko. 

Muge  had  also  accused  youth  from 


Kanu,  the  only  legal  political  party  in  the 
country,  of  trying  to  “create  fear,  physical 
confrontation,”  and  chaos  following  a July 
incident  in  which  about  40  Kanu  youth 
armed  with  whips  and  sticks  surrounded 
Bishop  Henry  Okullu  of  Kisumu  and 
threatened  to  arrest  him  as  he  left  a parish 
church  in  his  diocese.  Okullu  had  earlier 
called  for  the  resignation  of  the  govern- 
ment and  new  parliamentary  elections. 

In  an  attack  on  the  church  at  a public 
rally  in  Busia  the  weekend  before  Muge’s 
death,  Labor  Minister  Peter  Okondo 
warned  Muge  and  Okullu  not  to  enter  the 
area.  He  said  if  the  bishops  tried  to  enter 
Busia,  “they  will  see  fire  and  may  not  leave 
alive.”  In  a statement  the  day  before  his 
death,  Muge  told  the  Daily  Nation  news- 
paper, “Let  him  [Okondo]  know  that  my 
innocent  blood  will  haunt  him  forever  and 
he  will  not  be  at  peace,  for  God  does  not 
approve  murder.” 


Baylor  University  continues  its  ban 
on  dancing  on  campus 

A 145-year-old  ban  on  dancing  on  cam- 
pus has  been  reaffirmed  at  Baylor  Univer- 
sity in  Waco,  Tex.,  the  world’s  largest 
Baptist  university.  Herbert  Reynolds, 
president  of  the  Southern  Baptist-related 
school,  announced  that  he  would  make  the 
informal  ban  an  official  policy  following  a 
July  vote  of  the  university  trustees  to  allow 
him  to  decide  the  matter.  In  February,  a 
student  task  force  suggested  that  allowing 
dances  to  be  held  on  campus  would  draw 
Baylor  students  away  from  off-campus 
bars  where  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  had 
been  reported. 


Expulsion  of  priest  deepens  church- 
state  dispute  over  refugee  work 

Church-state  relations  in  the  Mexican 
state  of  Chiapas,  strained  during  the  past 
10  years  as  Roman  Catholic  leaders  be- 
came increasingly  involved  in  advocating 
for  the  poor,  reached  a new  low  recently 
with  the  detention  and  expulsion  of  a 
Belgian  priest.  The  deportation  of  Marcelo 
Rotsaert,  who  worked  in  the  San  Cristobal 
Diocese  since  1982,  is  being  characterized 
by  church  officials  as  another  example  of 
what  they  claim  is  a systematic  campaign 
of  government  persecution  designed  to 
undermine  the  church’s  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  landless.  The  church  has  claimed  in 
the  past  that  it  is  under  siege  from  land- 
owners  who  fear  that  the  close  relationship 
between  clergy  and  the  poor  threatens  the 
traditional  social  order.  The  charges 
against  Rotsaert  are  that  he  inspired  a 
group  of  20  Guatemalan  refugees  to  take 
over  privately  owned  land  and  that  he 
encouraged  the  refugees  to  support  the 
leftist  rebels  in  Guatemala. 
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On  my  tenure  as  eaitor 

(an  interview  with  myself) 


I:  THE  NEWS  of  your  successor  was  released 
last  February,  but  nothing  seems  to  happen. 
Some  people  are  wondering  whether  they  have 
missed  something. 

Myself:  I expect  to  write  my  last  editorial  dur- 
ing the  third  week  in  October. 

I:  Some  have  said  they  will  miss  you.  Isn’t  it  a 
pity  to  disappoint  them? 

M:  It’s  important  to  leave  while  people  still 
say  nice  things  about  you.  One  of  the  more  im- 
portant articles  published  in  the  Gospel  Herald 
this  year  was  “Leaving  Right”  by  Edgar  Stoesz 
(Mar.  6,  p.  166). 

I:  What  did  he  write  that  was  so  important? 

M:  He  wrote,  “It  is  possible  to  disrupt  an  on- 
going activity  by  leaving  too  soon.  More  often 
people  stay  too  long,  either  because  they  are  un- 
able to  let  go  or  because  they  are  encouraged  to 
stay.” 

I:  So  how  long  have  you  been  editor  of  the 
Gospel  Herald? 

M:  It  will  be  17  years  and  one  month. 

I:  That  is  pretty  long.  It  covers  the  time  from 
the  ending  of  the  Vietnam  War  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis. 

M:  And  it  spans  eight  Mennonite  Church  gen- 
eral assemblies;  from  Eureka,  Illinois,  in  1975  to 
Normal,  Illinois,  in  1989. 

I:  What  have  you  been  trying  to  accomplish  in 
these  17  years? 

M:  The  first  thing  we  tried  to  do  as  a staff 
was  to  meet  our  weekly  deadlines.  The  printers 
were  not  always  happy  with  us,  but  I think  we 
did  this  reasonably  well.  As  for  our  ultimate 
goals,  one  might  say  we  have  sought  to  keep 
Mennonites  informed  and  increase  understand- 
ing and  fellowship  among  them.  I also  have 
taken  it  upon  myself  to  interpret  the  Mennonite 
faith  as  I understood  it. 

I:  So  what  have  you  accomplished?  Have  you 
been  able  to  increase  understanding  among  Men- 
nonites? 

M:  Only  in  a measure.  Some  tell  me  they 
enjoy  the  Herald  very  much  and  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover.  For  others  it  is  not  considered 
relevant — and  some  can’t  stand  it. 

I:  What  do  you  think  about  that? 

M:  No  one  can  appeal  to  all.  Styles,  opinions, 
and  theologies  differ.  What  sounds  just  right  to 
one  person  gets  another  under  the  skin.  Yet 
both  may  be  equally  dedicated  to  the  Lord. 


I:  You  have  even  published  differences  of  opin- 
ion in  the  Herald.  Isn’t  this  confusing  to  some 
readers? 

M:  It  could  be.  When  pressed  on  this,  I some- 
times use  the  Bible  as  an  example.  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  only  one  viewpoint  is  represented  in 
the  Bible.  I once  read  a humorous  article  (which 
I should  have  filed  in  a place  where  I could  find 
it)  purported  to  be  a letter  from  a book  editor  to 
the  “author”  of  the  Bible  explaining  why  they 
couldn’t  publish  it  and  how  it  might  be  revised 
to  become  publishable. 

I do  not  wish  to  overplay  this  point.  But  I 
have  concluded  that  in  the  search  for  faithful- 
ness we  should  not  expect  that  all  will  be  com- 
pletely agreed. 

I:  What  about  those  letters  in  “Readers  Say”? 
Don’t  some  of  them  go  too  far? 

M:  It  is  true  that  some  persons  may  express 
themselves  more  sharply  in  writing  than  they 
would  face  to  face.  But  publishing  responses  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  I have  mentioned  above — that 
the  search  for  truth  is  dialogical  and  there  will 
be  different  perspectives. 

I:  This  new  editor:  isn’t  he  a radical?  Several 
years  ago  he  crossed  the  country  on  a bicycle. 

M:  At  least  it  wasn’t  a Cadillac  or  a BMW! 

I:  But  a bicycle.  Does  he  expect  us  all  to  go 
back  to  self-power? 

M:  And  why  not?  The  news  about  energy  is  un- 
certain again.  I can  see  it  now.  The  editor  makes 
another  trip  on  a bicycle  and  contacts  churches 
along  the  way.  It  would  be  the  most  ecologically 
responsible  deputation  trip  one  can  imagine. 

I:  What  will  you  do  after  the  third  week  in  Oc- 
tober? 

M:  I have  a list.  Some  things  on  the  list  in- 
clude helping  Mary  clean  the  attic  and  writing  a 
quarter  of  lessons  for  Adult  Bible  Study  Guide. 
Other  opportunities  are  developing. 

I:  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say? 

M:  I could  say  plenty,  but  the  space  is  running 
out.  So  let  me  just  add  this.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  the  Gospel  Herald  is  a team  effort. 

Not  only  the  staff  which  today  includes  Dotty 
Anderson,  Steve  Shenk,  and  Elva  Yoder,  but 
also  the  hundreds  who  write  and  the  dozens 
throughout  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  each 
one  doing  a part  in  the  printing  and  delivery  of 
the  magazines.  And  the  22,000  subscribers:  what 
would  we  do  without  them? — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Straight  talk 

by  Greg  Weaver 

When  I WAS  at  the  seminary  library  some 
time  ago,  out  of  curiosity  I looked  up  fund-rais- 
ing in  the  card  catalog.  Wouldn’t  you  know  it, 
the  subject  cards  jumped  straight  from  funda- 
mentalism to  funerals,  with  no  mention  of  fund- 
raising in  between.  Most  people  know  as  much 
about  fund-raising  as  they  do  the  CIA — they 
know  it’s  out  there,  they  know  it’s  carried  out  by 
a secretive  group  of  people,  and  they  think  that 
the  less  they  hear  from  them  the  better. 


to  fund-raisers 


The  job  title  reinforces  the  secrecy.  Many 
fund-raisers  introduce  themselves  as  develop- 
ment director,  or  planned  giving  manager,  or 
public  relations  officer,  or  vice-president  for  in- 
stitutional advancement.  When  they  mention  a 
job  title  like  that  to  someone,  they  get  back  a 
puzzled  look  and  the  question,  “What  does  that 
mean?  What  do  you  really  do?”  Then  they  hang 
their  head  and  say,  “I’m  a fund-raiser.” 
Fund-raisers  should  never  again  hang  their 
head  and  apologize  for  being  a fund-raiser.  Fund 
raising  is  a high  calling.  But  to  do  it  well,  they 
must  understand  their  mission,  their  message, 
and  their  methods  from  the  stewardship  perspec- 
tive. 

Mission.  To  be  a part  of  this  high  calling,  the 
organization’s  mission  must  be  founded  on  Scrip- 
ture. Second  Corinthians  5 tells  us  that  God  rec- 

Most  people  know  as  much 
about  fund  raising  as  they  do 
the  CIA— they  know  it’s  out 
there,  they  know  it’s  carried  out 
by  a secretive  group,  and  they 
think  that  the  less  they  hear 
from  them  the  better. 

onciled  the  world  to  himself  in  Christ,  not  count- 
ing our  sins  against  us.  And  he  has  committed 
the  message  of  reconciliation  to  us.  We  are  there- 
fore Christ’s  ambassadors,  as  though  God  were 
making  his  appeal  through  us — be  reconciled  to 
God. 


Greg  Weaver,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a trust  tax  officer  at 
Midwest  Commerce  Bank  in  nearby  Elkhart.  Until  this  past 
June  he  was  manager  of  Mennonite  Foundation.  This  article 
is  adapted  from  a speech  to  a gathering  of  Mennonite 
fund-raisers  a year  ago. 


That’s  the  good  news.  God  is  for  us,  and  has 
not  only  proven  that  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  has  en- 
trusted the  church  with  no  small  mission — being 
Christ’s  ambassadors  on  earth.  The  church  is  in 
a foreign  land,  here  to  actively  be  God’s  ears, 
eyes,  and  voice,  to  deliver  a message,  to  live  in 
character  with  our  homeland.  Our  mission  is  to 
be  Christ’s  ambassadors. 

But  what  happens  when  a group  of  Christ’s 
ambassadors  gather  around  a specific  mission, 
whether  it  is  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  educate  the 
youth,  to  care  for  the  sick  or  the  elderly,  or  to 
preach  the  good  news?  In  other  words,  when  an 
institution  is  created. 

The  New  Testament  doesn’t  say  much  about 
institutions,  and  what  it  has  to  say  isn’t  all  that 
positive.  The  biggest  local  institutions  of  the  day 
were  the  Roman  government  and  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple, neither  one  known  for  its  compassion. 

But  there  are  hints  of  developing  Christian  in- 
stitutions. In  Acts  6 when  certain  widows  were 
being  overlooked  in  the  daily  distribution  of 
food,  the  apostles  encouraged  the  believers  to 
designate  some  specialists,  and  the  deacon  minis- 
try was  instituted.  In  2 Corinthians  8,  Paul  insti- 
tuted the  relief  offering  between  different  re- 
gions in  the  church. 

Jesus  told  his  listeners  that  even  giving  a cup 
of  water  to  someone  in  his  name  would  be  re- 
warded. When  we  build  institutions,  we  are 
building  pipelines  so  that  living  water  can  flow 
widely,  can  flow  steadily,  can  flow  cleanly.  When 
you  ground  your  organization’s  mission  on  Jesus 
Christ,  you  have  taken  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant step  toward  a stewardship  theology  of  fund- 
raising. 

Message.  Fund-raisers  not  only  need  the 
right  mission,  they  need  the  right  message.  No 
stewardship  theology  for  fund-raising  can  get  off 
the  ground  without  recognizing  that  it  is  God 
who  owns  the  ground!  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s 
and  the  fullness  thereof.  We  can  thank  God  for 
the  resources  entrusted  to  us,  we  can  accept  our 
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role  as  God’s  trustees,  and  we  can  dedicate  our- 
selves and  our  possessions  to  the  needs  of  oth- 
ers. God’s  math  is  the  new  math.  Not  only  is  for- 
giveness 70  times  7,  but,  because  of  God’s 
ownership,  giving  is  not  a tenth,  but  10  times  a 
tenth.  The  issue  is  not  how  much  is  given,  but 
how  much  is  kept  and  how  it’s  used. 

Another  part  of  the  fund-raiser’s  stewardship 
message  is  a call  to  obedience.  Examine  the 
many  passages  in  Scripture  that  refer  to  steward- 
ship and  giving.  It’s  clear  that  God  wants  his 
people  to  be  generous,  cheerful  givers. 

Christians  accept  calls  to  obedience  in  areas 
like  moral  purity  and  love  for  neighbors.  They 
need  to  be  reminded  to  obey  God’s  call  to  share 
resources  with  others.  I like  the  story  of  the  busi- 
nessman who  pulled  a money  clip  from  his 
pocket.  Along  with  the  money  clip  came  a small 
cross.  Someone  remarked,  “What  a place  to 
carry  a cross!”  “It’s  the  right  place,”  the  busi- 
nessman replied.  “When  I’m  tempted  to  spend 
money  foolishly,  I’m  reminded  that  the  cross  has 
first  claim  on  it.” 

The  other  part  of  the  fund-raisers’  message 
will  be  that  building  pipelines  for  living  waters 
takes  resources.  When  it’s  clear  in  donor’s 
minds  how  the  fund-raisers’  organization  is  fur- 
thering God’s  kingdom,  the  resources  will  be 
there. 

John  Wesley  had  a formula  for  stewardship: 
“Earn  all  you  can,  save  all  you  can,  and  give  all 
you  can.”  We  seem  to  have  decided  two  out  of 
three  ain’t  bad!  Maybe  it’s  time  to  just  throw 
out  the  word  “stewardship”.  In  fund-raising  cir- 
cles, it  has  become  synonymous  with  “Get  all 
you  can,  can  all  you  get,  and  sit  on  the  lid.”  The 
whole  point  of  the  parable  of  the  talents  is  that 
we  are  supposed  to  put  the  resources  entrusted 
to  us  at  risk  for  the  kingdom.  The  fund-raisers’ 
message  should  help  people  make  investments 
in  kingdom  causes,  with  an  entrepreneurial,  ven- 
ture capital  sense  of  risk. 

Methods.  Having  the  right  mission  and  the 
right  message  is  a start,  but  a stewardship  theol- 
ogy for  fund-raising  also  has  to  include  the  right 
methods.  When  fund-raisers  communicate  how 
they  are  advancing  God’s  kingdom,  they  will 
avoid  misleading  statements  about  their  minis- 
try, they  will  avoid  putting  their  organization’s 
needs  above  the  needs  of  a donor,  they  will 
never  let  their  need  to  survive  panic  them  into 
compromising  Christian  principles.  Fund-raisers 


must  be  accountable  not  only  for  their  uses  of 
funds,  but  the  way  that  the  funds  are  raised. 

Jerold  Panas  says  it  best:  “No  one  would  ac- 
cept the  premise  that  you  can  be  a really  great 
fund-raiser  and  be  lacking  in  integrity.  You  can- 
not separate  good  fund-raising  from  integrity.” 

Fund-raisers  all  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
If  they  have  the  sales  skills  to  sell  sand  to  Arabs 
and  snow  to  Eskimos,  but  they  don’t  have  integ- 
rity, they’re  headed  for  trouble.  If  it  hasn’t  hap- 
pened already,  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  a donor. 


Fund-raisers  should  never  again 
hang  their  head  and  apologize 
for  being  a fund-raiser. 


At  Mennonite  Foundation,  a challenge  I often 
saw  along  these  lines  was  when  older  persons 
put  high  trust  in  our  staff  and  offered  to  give  a 
large  portion  of  their  estate  as  an  outright,  life- 
time gift,  so  large  a portion  that  it’s  reasonable 
to  question  whether  they  will  have  enough  to 
live  on  after  the  gift.  In  those  situations  we  did 
reverse  fund-raising — encouraging  persons  not  to 
make  a gift.  They  can  leave  resources  to  the 
church  in  their  will  when  they  no  longer  need  it. 
Without  integrity,  all  the  good  methods  are 
worthless. 

Part  of  fund-raisers’  methods  need  to  be  to 
keep  a healthy  sense  of  humor  about  life  and 
about  themselves.  If  God  loves  a hilarious  giver, 
there  must  be  a special  place  in  God’s  heart  for 
a hilarious  fund-raiser.  If  they  hear  what  I’m  say- 
ing about  fund-raising  methods,  their  develop- 
ment office  will  be  both  a community  of  charac- 
ter and  a community  of  characters. 

Basic  question.  I’ve  tried  to  address  a basic 
question  that  I know  bothers  many  fund-raisers: 
Is  fund-raising  unbiblical,  or  is  it  a genuine  part 
of  the  church’s  ministry?  From  what  I have  said, 
you  know  that  I believe  that  fund-raising,  done 
right,  is  a part  of  the  church’s  stewardship  minis- 
try. 

The  next  time  someone  asks  fund-raisers  what 
they  do,  they  should  stand  up  straight  and  say, 

“I  am  a fund-raiser.”  If  their  mission  is  right, 
their  message  is  right,  and  their  method  is  right, 

I can  think  of  no  higher  calling,  no  work  more  re- 
warding. ^ 
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Maribei  Kraybill 
(left),  director  of 
Mennonite  Infor- 
mation Center, 
answers  a 
visitor’s  ques- 
tions about  the 
Amish  and  the 
Mennonites. 


Sharing  information 
and  God’s  love 


by  Nancy  Witmer 

W HO  ARE  THE  MENNONITES?  What  do  you 
believe?”  Those  of  us  who  work  at  Mennonite  In- 
formation Center  near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
hear  these  and  similar  questions  daily. 

Sponsored  by  Lancaster  Conference  and  di- 
rected by  Maribei  Kraybill,  the  center  offers  gen- 
eral tourist  information  as  well  as  specific  infor- 
mation about  the  Amish  and  Mennonites.  A 
Morning  Song,  a film  shown  continuously 
throughout  the  day,  gives  a brief  history  of  the 
Mennonites  and  follows  a family  through  a typi- 
cal week  of  work,  play,  service,  and  worship.  For 
those  who  want  a personalized  tour  of  the  farm 
country,  local  Mennonite  guides  are  on  call  to 
provide  tours  in  the  privacy  of  the  visitor’s  own 
vehicle.  Visitors  also  may  join  a 40-minute  lec- 
ture tour  to  the  center’s  full-sized  reproduction 
of  the  Hebrew  tabernacle. 

Interaction  with  visitors.  Last  year,  the  cen- 
ter hosted  over  56,000  visitors  from  all  50  states, 
10  Canadian  provinces,  and  more  than  30  foreign 
countries.  Interaction  with  these  visitors  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  us  to  share  our  faith  and- 
God’s  love.  Most  of  the  following  incidents  hap- 
pened to  me,  but  every  one  who  works  at  the 
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center  could  share  similar  stories. 

Early  one  morning  a year  ago,  a couple  from 
California  stopped  at  the  center.  The  man  asked 
many  questions  about  Amish  and  Mennonite  his- 
tory and  beliefs.  Then,  looking  up  at  the  poster 
describing  the  Hebrew  tabernacle  reproduction, 
he  said,  “I  don’t  understand  where  this  Hebrew 
part  fits  in  with  your  faith.  Can  you  explain  that 
to  me?” 

“As  Christians,  we  believe  that  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  God’s  Word,”  I said. 
“Therefore,  the  tabernacle  is  part  of  our  reli- 
gious heritage.”  I explained  that  we  feel  the  tab- 
ernacle reveals  some  things  about  Jesus  and 
that  makes  it  special  to  us  also. 

“Does  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  Jewish  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  I said.  “And  because  Jesus  is  special  to 
us,  so  are  the  Jewish  people.  They  gave  Jesus  to 
the  world.” 

The  man’s  eyes  grew  wide.  “Then  I’m  special 
to  you,”  he  said.  “I’m  Jewish.”  He  called  his 
wife  over  to  the  counter  and  said,  “Mennonites 
think  we’re  special.”  Then  anguish  darkened  his 
face.  “If  we’re  special,  why  did  we  suffer  so  terri- 
bly?” he  demanded.  “Why  did  the  Holocaust 
happen?” 

“I  know  you  have  suffered,”  I said,  acknowledg- 
ing his  pain.  “I’m  sorry  that  people  who  called 
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themselves  Christians  caused  that  suffering.” 
Then  I pointed  out  that  Mennonites  also  have 
known  persecution  and  because  of  that  we  can 
identify  closely  with  the  Jewish  people. 

The  man  was  reluctant  to  leave.  “Sometime  I 
want  to  come  back  and  spend  several  weeks  vis- 
iting your  churches,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  see  how 
Mennonites  really  live.” 

On  a hot  summer  day,  two  Japanese  students 
came  to  the  center.  As  Maribel  Kraybill  talked 
with  them,  she  asked  about  their  religion. 

“We’re  from  a Buddhist  town,”  the  one  girl  re- 
plied, “but  we’re  not  Buddhist.” 

“Have  you  ever  read  the  Bible?” 

“No,”  the  girls  said.  “We’ve  never  even  seen  a 
Bible.” 

“Would  you  accept  one  as  a gift  from  me?” 
Maribel  asked.  She  offered  the  students  modern 
translations  of  the  Bible,  and  they  left  the  center 
carrying  personal  copies  of  the  book  they  had 
never  before  seen. 

More  realistic  picture.  Visitors  to  the  Infor- 
mation Center  come  with  varying  impressions  of 
the  Amish  and  Mennonites.  Many  know  us  only 
as  prosperous  farmers,  superior  cooks,  and  the 
crafters  of  exquisite  quilts.  Others  see  us  as 
saintly  people  to  whom  godly  living  comes  natu- 
rally. We  try  to  give  all  these  visitors  a more  real- 
istic and  well-rounded  picture  of  Mennonites. 

We  confess  that  we  are  ordinary  people  trying  to 
live  our  faith  as  we  believe  God  wants  us  to. 

Dialogue  with  visitors  often  reveals  other  mis- 
conceptions about  Mennonites.  Many  people  con- 
fuse us  with  Mormons  or  other  religious  groups. 

“Do  Amish  and  Mennonite  men  have  more 
than  one  wife?”  a man  asked  recently.  Upon 
being  told  that  they  do  not,  he  insisted  that  the 
Amish  in  his  area  of  New  York  state  have  sev- 
eral wives. 

Others  ask,  “Do  you  have  a holy  book  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Bible?  Aren’t  the  Mennonites  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament?  Do  you  believe  in 
Jesus?  What  do  you  believe  about  the  cross? 

The  resurrection?” 

As  we  explain  our  beliefs,  we  share  our  per- 
sonal testimonies  of  faith  in  Christ.  Christians 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  Mennonite  theology  are 
pleasantly  surprised  to  discover  that  we  too  be- 
lieve the  Bible.  Further  dialogue  usually  reveals 
more  similarities  than  differences  between  the 
questioner’s  theology  and  our  own. 

Sometimes  the  Lord  gives  us  unique  opportu- 
nities to  demonstrate  the  qualities  we  profess  to 
uphold.  One  day,  a wallet  was  left  on  the 
counter  near  the  cash  register.  After  looking  in- 
side for  identification,  I paged  the  owner.  He 
came  to  the  counter  and  was  shocked  to  see  his 
wallet.  “I  didn’t  even  know  it  was  missing,”  he 
said,  shaking  his  head.  Later,  I overheard  him 
and  his  wife  talking.  “Everything’s  here,”  he  told 
her,  after  counting  his  money  and  checking  his 
credit  cards.  “We  should  be  thankful  that  we 
lost  it  among  the  Mennonites.” 


As  the  couple  left  the  center,  I breathed  a si- 
lent prayer.  “Thank  you,  Lord,”  I prayed.  “Let 
us  be  known  for  our  honesty  rather  than  for  our 
shoo-fly  pie.” 

The  Hebrew  tabernacle  reproduction,  which 
was  erected  at  the  center  in  1975,  provides  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  us  to  share  our  faith. 
During  the  tabernacle  lectures,  which  are  given 
three  times  a day  in  the  winter  and  hourly  the 
rest  of  the  year,  guides  explain  the  historical  set- 
ting of  the  tabernacle.  We  tell  about  the 
building’s  construction,  its  furnishings,  and  the 
activities  that  took  place  there.  We  present  the 
gospel  by  portraying  Christ  as  the  one  who  ful- 
filled tabernacle  ritual. 

After  the  lecture,  Christians  frequently  say, 
“I’m  glad  I’m  living  under  the  new  covenant. 

This  helps  me  appreciate  what  Jesus  did  for 
me.” 

Many  Bible  study  groups,  Sunday  school 
classes,  and  Christian  schools  tour  the  taberna- 
cle after  an  intensive  study  of  the  tabernacle 


Last  year,  the  center  hosted 
56,000  visitors  from  all  50 
states,  10  Canadian  provinces, 
and  over  30  foreign  countries. 


and  its  symbolism.  As  we  lecture  to  these  peo- 
ple, their  facial  expressions  and  body  language 
communicate  that  they  understand  and  affirm 
what  we  are  saying. 

Other  people  visit  the  tabernacle  having  no 
idea  what  it  represents.  “Is  it  a Mennonite  tem- 
ple?” they  ask. 

Despite  the  detailed  lecture,  some  visitors 
leave  with  false  impressions.  One  tourist  told  an- 
other, “The  Mennonites  have  Jesus’  coffin  in  the 
most  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle.”  Another 
pointed  to  the  wax  figure  of  the  high  priest  and 
asked,  “Is  that  the  embalmed  body  of  Aaron?” 

Building  the  tabernacle.  After  I gave  the  lec- 
ture one  day,  a woman  asked,  “Where  did  you 
get  your  information  on  how  to  build  the  taberna- 
cle?” 

“We  used  the  Bible  as  our  authority,”  I said. 

The  woman  mentioned  a popular  movie  about 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  which  the  tabernacle 
is  depicted  in  a different  way.  As  she  continued 
to  question  me,  I got  the  impression  that  she 
thought  we  should  have  patternd  our  tabernacle 
after  Hollywood’s  version  rather  than  the  Bible’s. 

Most  visitors,  however,  appreciate  the  taberna- 
cle tour  and  the  center’s  noncommercial  empha- 
sis. A man  from  New  Jersey  said,  “We’ve  been 
seeing  all  the  tourist  attractions  in  the  area.  The 
tabernacle  tour  was  the  first  meaningful  thing 
we’ve  done.”  ^ 
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The  death  penalty:  A Christian 
challenge  for  the  ’90s 


by  Gardner  Hanks 

The  WEEK  HAD  BEGUN  with  promise.  At  its 
Tuesday  meeting,  our  small  anti-death  penalty 
group  had  seemed  to  be  making  good  progress. 
We  had  found  a state  senator  who  might  intro- 
duce a bill  in  the  Idaho  legislature  that  would 
ban  capital  punishment  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. We  also  had  some  leads  for  funding  a 
statewide  survey  on  capital  punishment.  After 
months  of  struggling  for  a direction,  we  seemed 
to  be  moving  ahead. 

Then  Friday  morning’s  newspaper  came.  It  re- 
ported that  Frederico  Paz,  one  of  the  19  men  on 
Idaho’s  death  row,  had  written  to  the  state  Su- 

The  U.S.  is  the  only  Western 
democracy  that  still  imposes 
death  as  a penalty. 

preme  Court,  waiving  all  further  appeals.  The 
constant  pressure  of  death-row  life,  plus  discour- 
agement at  the  appeals  process  had  robbed  him 
of  his  will  to  fight  on.  The  newspaper  reported 
that  it  was  possible  that  his  execution  could 
occur  within  a month  or  two.  The  progress  we 
had  made  now  seemed  too  little,  too  late.  A 
week  later  Frederico  Paz  changed  his  mind 
again,  and  asked  that  his  appeals  be  continued. 

Exhilaration  to  despair.  Of  all  the  issues  on 
which  I have  worked  over  the  years,  none  has 
had  the  power  to  turn  my  mood  from  one  of 
near  exhilaration  to  despair  and  back  again  so 
rapidly.  Perhaps  this  is  because  the  issue  is  so 
immediate.  This  is  not  some  injustice  or  vio- 
lence that  is  occurring  in  a faraway  country.  If 
Idaho  executes  someone,  the  person  will  be 
strapped  down  onto  a hospital  gurney  and  delib- 
erately injected  with  a deadly  poison  about  five 
miles  from  where  my  family  and  I live. 

At  present,  however,  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  is  an  unpopular  issue.  Polls  show 
that  as  many  as  75  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple favor  the  death  penalty,  and  recently  there 
has  been  serious  discussion  of  adding  drug-re- 
lated crimes  to  the  list  of  capital  offenses,  which 
currently  includes  only  murder  and  treason.  In 
addition,  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
allowed  states  more  easily  to  execute  death-row 
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prisoners  who  are  mentally  retarded  or  who 
were  minors  at  the  time  of  their  crime. 

After  years  of  reducing  the  use  of  the  death 
penalty,  we  are  now  beginning  to  turn  again  to 
killing  as  a solution  to  society’s  problems.  Ironi- 
cally, this  is  occurring  while  countries  as  diverse 
as  Romania  and  South  Africa  are  placing  stricter 
limits  on  the  use  of  the  death  penalty.  The  U.S. 
is  the  only  Western  democracy  that  still  imposes 
death  as  a penalty. 

Most  are  poor.  What  kind  of  people  are  con- 
demned to  death?  Most  are  poor.  Rich  and  mid- 
dle-class people  can  afford  the  legal  expertise  to 
get  off  altogether  or  at  least  to  plea-bargain  off 
death  row.  For  example,  of  the  226  people  on  Cali- 
fornia’s death  row,  only  two  could  afford  private 
legal  counsel  for  an  appeal.  Capital  punishment,  in 
other  words,  is  primarily  for  people  without  capital. 

Minorities,  too,  have  a much  greater  chance  of 
facing  execution.  While  blacks  make  up  only  12 
percent  of  our  population,  40  percent  of  the  in- 
mates on  America’s  death  rows  are  black.  Death- 
row  inmates  also  often  come  from  abusive  fami- 
lies. In  addition,  death-row  inmates  typically 
have  had  long  experience  in  America’s  violent 
prison  system. 

The  men  and  women  on  death  row,  in  other 
words,  typically  have  been  given  little  opportu- 
nity to  learn  any  way  of  solving  problems  except 
through  violence.  Society  has  never  protected 
them  from  violence,  and  in  fact  it  has  often 
placed  them  in  violent  environments.  Now,  our 
last  act  of  violence  toward  these  men  and 
women  will  be  to  put  them  to  death. 

Even  if  the  death  penalty  could  be  applied 
justly,  however,  this  in  no  way  would  make  it  ac- 
ceptable from  a Christian  perspective.  The  as- 
sumption made  to  justify  capital  punishment  is 
that  some  people  are  so  evil  they  are  beyond  re- 
demption. There  is  nothing  else  we  can  do  but 
kill  them.  They  cannot  be  rehabilitated,  and 
they  cannot  be  converted.  This  is  the  same  rea- 
soning that  is  used  to  justify  war. 

This  is  opposed  to  the  message  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  all  human  be- 
ings. If  any  person,  no  matter  how  violent  or 
evil,  has  been  placed  beyond  his  reach,  then 
none  of  us  can  be  assured  of  God’s  forgiveness. 
Christians  should  recognize  that  freedom  from 
sin  is  not  merely  a matter  of  personal  will- 
power; it  is  a matter  of  grace.  Our  attitude  to- 
ward men  and  women  who  commit  violent 
crimes  should  be:  “There,  but  for  the  grace  of 
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God,  go  I.”  Those  of  us  who  are  middle  class 
and  who  have  been  raised  in  loving,  nonviolent 
homes,  for  instance,  cannot  know  how  different 
our  lives  would  be  if  they  had  been  shaped  by  ra- 
cial prejudice,  poverty,  and  family  violence. 

Theological  reasons.  For  Mennonites  there 
are  theological  reasons  for  opposing  the  death 
penalty.  The  earliest  Anabaptists  saw  that  the 
state  has  a tendency  to  try  to  usurp  the  place  of 
God  in  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  The  state  at- 
tempts to  claim  absolute  authority  over  men  and 
women.  During  the  Reformation,  this  claim  was 
made  by  forcing  all  citizens  to  be  baptized  into 
the  state  church.  In  more  modem  times  it  may 
begin  with  something  as  seemingly  harmless  as 
an  oath  of  allegiance,  but  it  can  end  with  the  sac- 
rifice of  lives  on  the  battlefield. 

The  death  penalty  is  a part  of  the  state’s  at- 
tempt to  usurp  the  place  of  God.  In  condemning 
a person  to  death,  the  state  claims  the  right  to 
destroy  what  God  has  created  in  his  own  image. 
Because  the  death  penalty  is  irreversible,  those 
who  support  it  make  the  tacit  assumption  that  ei- 
ther the  system  of  justice  that  administers  capital 
punishment  can  never  make  a mistake,  or  that  the 
state  has  the  right  to  kill  innocent  people.  During 
this  century,  139  people  in  the  U.S.  were  con- 
demned to  death  who  were  later  proved  to  be  inno- 
cent. Twenty-three  of  them  were  actually  executed. 

One  of  the  contributions  of  the  Anabaptists  to 
the  Christian  tradition  was  to  challenge  the  idola- 
trous claims  of  the  state.  In  earlier  times,  this 
was  done  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  state-re- 
quired “sacrament”  of  infant  baptism.  More  re- 
cently, it  has  been  done  most  clearly  in  challeng- 
ing the  state  on  social  issues,  such  as  its  racism, 
sexism,  materialism,  and  militarism. 

Focus  attention.  While  the  church  may  at 
times  work  with  other  religious  and  secular 
groups  in  challenging  the  idolatry  of  the  state, 
the  greatest  social  service  that  the  church  can 
perform  is  to  embrace  the  more  unpopular 
causes  of  peace  and  justice.  At  present,  for  in- 
stance, peace  and  environmental  issues  have 
many  advocates.  The  church’s  voice  is  just  one 
of  many  speaking  out.  In  working  against  the 
death  penalty,  however,  we  will  stand  almost 
alone.  Without  neglecting  other  issues,  it  is  time 
to  help  focus  the  nation’s  attention  on  the  injus- 
tice it  does  in  committing  state  murder. 

How  can  this  be  done?  First,  of  course,  is 
prayer.  We  can  pray  that  our  nation  will  turn 


away  from  using  violence  in  its  attempt  to  solve 
its  crime  problem.  We  can  also  pray  for  the  men 
and  women  on  death  row  and  for  the  families  of 
their  victims.  We  can  ask  God  to  grant  those 
who  kill  his  forgiveness  and  those  who  suffer 
from  crime  his  power  to  bring  healing  and  peace. 

In  addition,  we  can  serve  as  God’s  instruments 
to  show  his  forgiveness.  The  men  and  women  on 
death  row  often  feel  friendless  and  forgotten.  A 
letter  from  an  outsider  may  help  them  to  know 
that  someone  cares  about  them,  and  such  letters 
can  represent  God’s  forgiveness  to  them. 

The  death  penalty  is  a part  of 
the  state’s  attempt  to  usurp  the 
place  of  God. 

We  can  also  get  involved  in  the  political  arena 
to  work  against  the  death  penalty.  Ironically,  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  have 
made  it  easier  to  execute  mentally  retarded  and 
juvenile  death-row  inmates  may  have  also  cre- 
ated issues  by  which  the  death  penalty  can  be 
more  effectively  challenged. 

We  can  ask  our  state  legislatures  to  ban  capi- 
tal punishment  for  these  groups  with  some  hope 
of  immediate  success,  and  at  the  same  time 
raise  the  issue  in  society’s  consciousness.  This 
may  ultimately  open  the  door  for  a complete 
ban  on  capital  punishment. 

Jesus  was  executed.  Nearly  2,000  years  ago 
a poor  itinerant  street  preacher  named  Jesus 
was  condemned  to  death  for  treason  and  cruci- 
fied. Judea,  the  country  in  which  this  occurred, 
was  widely  known  for  its  high  religious  and 
moral  standards.  The  Roman  legal  system  which 
sanctioned  the  execution  was  the  most  advanced 
of  its  time,  and  indeed,  some  tenets  of  American 
jurisprudence  date  back  to  Roman  law. 

Although  there  were  some  technical  irregulari- 
ties in  Jesus’  trial,  the  religious  and  social  lead- 
ers approved  of  the  sentence  of  death.  When  the 
case  was  appealed  to  the  Roman  governor,  he  re- 
fused to  stop  the  execution.  The  mass  of  people 
wanted  to  see  the  death  penalty  invoked. 

It  is  significant  that  Jesus’  death  was  not 
brought  about  by  an  individual,  illegal  act  of  vio- 
lence. Jesus  was  killed  by  the  state.  In  case  we 
ever  doubt  that  capital  punishment  is  an  issue 
that  should  concern  Christians,  we  should  re- 
member that  we  serve  an  executed  Lord.  gh, 
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Church  news 


Worldwide  membership 
reaches  856,600 


Worldwide  membership  in  Mennonite 
and  related  churches  has  climbed  to 
856,600,  according  to  figures  published  in 
Mennonite  World  Handbook , which  was 
released  at  Assembly  12  of  Mennonite 
World  Conference.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  53,700,  or  7 percent,  in  the  two 
years  since  the  most  recent  publication  of 
membership  statistics  in  1988. 

The  1990  totals  represent  the  most 
painstaking  effort  yet  to  compile  accurate 
figures,  reports  Diether  Goetz  Lichdi,  edi- 
tor of  the  handbook,  but  in  some  cases  the 
numbers  are  still  informed  estimates. 
While  in  some  cases  two-year  comparisons 
can  be  misleading  due  to  the  relative  ac- 
curacy of  statistics,  the  two  published 
sources  show  a rapid  increase  in  church 
membership  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  listed  membership  figure  for  Asia 
grew  by  30  percent  in  the  two  years,  from 
113,900  to  147,600.  The  two  Asian  coun- 
tries with  the  largest  Mennonite  member- 
ship, India  and  Indonesia,  both  showed 
sizable  increases,  with  India’s  total  rising 
from  52,600  to  76,700,  and  Indonesia’s 
increasing  from  56,400  to  65,700. 

In  Africa,  overall  figures  rose  by  21  per- 
cent, climbing  from  145,400  in  1988  to 
176,500  in  1990.  Zaire  became  the  first 
country  outside  North  America  with  a 
membership  over  100,000,  climbing  to 
112,900.  Other  African  countries  reporting 
gains  of  20  percent  or  more  in  the  two-year 
span  included  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Malawi, 


Nigeria,  Zambia,  and  Zimbabwe.  Going 
further  back,  Africa’s  growth  has  continued 
at  a rapid  pace  throughout  the  six-year 
period  since  the  last  MWC  assembly.  In 
that  time,  the  African  churches  have  grown 
from  107,300,  for  a total  increase  of  65 
percent.  If  this  rate  of  growth  continues, 
Africa  will  have  more  Mennonites  than 
North  America  by  the  year  2002. 

The  churches  of  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean  showed  a more 
modest  increase,  7 percent,  from  78,000  to 
83,400,  during  the  last  two  years.  This 
figure,  however,  is  somewhat  misleading, 
since  it  is  heavily  affected  by  a migration 
of  German-speaking  “colony”  Mennonites 
from  Mexico  to  Canada  in  recent  years. 
During  the  period,  Paraguay’s  total  slightly 
surpassed  that  of  Mexico  as  the  country 
with  the  most  Mennonite  members  in  the 
region,  as  membership  there  grew  from 
16,800  to  19,900.  Countries  in  the  region 
showing  increases  of  20  percent  or  more 
included  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecu- 
ador, Guatemala,  Honduras,  Peru,  and 
T rinidad/T  obago. 

North  American  membership  was  rela- 
tively stable,  with  380,500  reported  in  1990, 
compared  to  374,800  in  1988.  The  entire 
increase  came  from  Canada;  church  mem- 
bership in  the  United  States  was  virtually 
unchanged.  However,  with  266,100  mem- 
bers, the  United  States  remains  the  coun- 
try with  the  largest  total. 

Figures  from  Europe  show  a significant 


‘Celebration  of 
Conscience’  marks 
50  years  of  CO  status 

“We  must  love  one  another  or  die.”  A 
line  from  W.  H.  Auden’s  poem  “September 
1,  1931,”  ended  antiwar  activist  David 
Dellinger’s  keynote  address  at  the  recent 
“Celebration  of  Conscience”  held  in  the 
Philadelphia  suburb  of  Bryn  Mawr.  The 
words  also  summed  up  the  message  of  the 
400  concerned  persons  attending  the  week- 
end conference. 

The  event  brought  together  veterans  of 
Civilian  Public  Service,  civil  rights  activ- 
ists, and  draft  resisters  from  eras  spanning 
World  War  II,  the  wars  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  and  the  ’80s.  Representatives  of 
countries  including  the  Soviet  Union,  Ger- 
many, Thailand,  El  Salvador,  Israel,  and 
Colombia  attended  to  describe  the  status 
of  conscientious  objectors  in  their  home- 
lands. 


Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  Society  of 
Friends,  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
the  Central  Committee  for  Conscientious 
Objectors,  and  the  National  Campaign  for 
a Peace  Tax  Fund  sent  representatives  to 
tell  their  piece  of  the  larger  story.  The 
historic  peace  churches  were  joined  by 
other  Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews,  and 
Buddhists  to  discuss  their  understanding 


Bill  Sutherland,  David  Dellinger,  and  Art 
Emery  have  actively  protested  military  expen- 
ditures for  over  50  years. 


decrease  in  the  two-year  period,  but  this  is 
attributable  almost  entirely  to  the  sharp 
fall-off  in  the  quoted  figure  from  the  Soviet 
Union  as  thousands  of  Mennonites  move 
West.  Explains  Lichdi,  “The  membership 
figure  for  the  USSR  came  down  from 
55,000  to  26,200,  but  this  decrease  is  not 
truly  reflected  by  an  increase  in  West 
Germany  because  not  all  Soviet  emigrants 
with  a traditional  ‘Mennonite  name’  joined 
one  of  the  existing  or  newly  established 
congregations.  A correct  number  for  the 
Soviet  Mennonites  was  not  previously  and 
cannot  now  be  established.”  In  European 
nations  not  affected  by  this  phenomenon, 
membership  was  steady,  or  rose  in  some 
of  the  smaller  churches.  Gains  of  20  per- 
cent or  more  were  reported  in  Ireland, 
Spain,  and  Italy  (as  well  as  in  West  Ger- 
many). 

The  figures  show  organized  Mennonite 
or  related  bodies  in  60  countries  as  of  1990. 
It  should  be  noted  that  inclusion  in  the 
handbook  does  not  indicate  that  a church 
body  is  officially  a member  of  Mennonite 
World  Conference. 

According  to  the  published  figures,  the 
10  countries  with  the  largest  Mennonite 
memberships  in  1990  are:  (1)  United 
States — 266,100;  (2)  Canada — 114,400;  (3) 
Zaire — 112,900;  (4)  India — 76,700;  (5)  Indo- 
nesia— 65,700;  (6)  Soviet  Union — 26,200; 
(7)  Tanzania — 20,100;  (8)  Paraguay — 
19,900;  (9)  Mexico — 19,600;  (10)  West  Ger- 
many— 18,300. 


of  the  spiritual  foundation  for  a peace 
witness  in  the  world  today. 

Coordinated  by  the  National  Interreli- 
gious Service  Board  for  Conscientious  Ob- 
jectors and  sponsored  by  seven  organiza- 
tions including  MCC,  the  conference 
marked  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Nazi 
invasion  of  Europe  as  well  as  the  1940 
passage  of  the  Burke-Wadsworth  Act,  the 
legislation  which  provided  American  con- 
scientious objectors  the  option  of  working 
under  civilian  direction  rather  than  serving 
in  the  military. 

Dellinger’s  keynote  address  provided  a 
sweeping  look  at  50  years  of  peace  activ- 
ism, beginning  in  1940  when  Dellinger,  then 
a student  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
refused  to  register  and  accept  the  exemp- 
tion from  military  service  that  was  his  for 
the  taking  as  a seminarian.  He  was  sent  to 
prison  instead — for  only  the  first  time  in 
what  fellow  activist  and  prison  veteran  Jim 
Bristol  called  “a  life  spent  courageously 
and  with  great  good  humor  working  not 
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only  against  militarism  but  against  the 
causes  of  war,  the  inequities,  the  daily 
status  quo.” 

In  his  speech,  Dellinger  took  the  audi- 
ence with  him  from  those  early  student 
days,  where  adults  who  had  inspired  his 
pacifism  accused  him  of  “disgracing  the 
peace  movement”  by  refusing  to  register, 
to  a hunger  strike  at  Lewisburg  (Pa.) 
Prison  to  demand  prison  reforms  as  well 
as  an  end  to  racial  segration,  to  the  day  in 
1967  when  Dellinger  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  protesters  tried  to  shut  down  the  Pen- 
tagon. Currently  he  lives  a quieter  life  in 
Vermont  from  where,  as  Bristol  said,  “he 
occasionally  sallies  forth  to  leaven  the 
lump  of  our  pagan  and  corrupt  society.” 

Other  major  addresses  at  the  conference 
were  presented  by  Eva  Michels  of  Ger- 
many, representing  Action  Reconcilia- 
tion/Service for  Peace,  and  former  U.S. 
Rep.  Parren  Mitchell,  a pioneer  in  the  civil 
rights  and  nonviolence  movements.  In  ad- 
dition, conference  attendees  enjoyed  a 
concert  by  folk  singer  Holly  Near. 

More  than  20  workshops  on  topics  in- 
cluding “The  C.O.  Experience  in  Prison,” 
“Spiritual  Foundations:  The  Roots  of  Con- 
science and  Witness  Against  War,”  “Reas- 
sessing the  CPS  Experience  During  World 
War  II,”  and  “Options  and  Experiences 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Experience” 
were  offered,  allowing  conference  partici- 
pants to  tailor  the  weekend  to  their  partic- 
ular interests. 

A theme  resonating  throughout  the  con- 
ference was  the  need  for  the  generations 
of  peace  activists  to  be  in  touch  with  one 
another,  to  hear  one  another’s  stories.  Ac- 
cording to  Dellinger,  “We  older  ones  are 
biased  and  scarred  by  experience.  We 
need  the  insights  of  the  young.”  And  in  the 
words  of  another — younger — participant: 
“Here  I realize  we’re  not  alone.  We’re 
building  on  the  foundation  laid  by  peace- 
makers in  every  generation  that’s  come 
before.” — Beth  Johnson  Ruth 


Deaf  retreat  says 
hello  and  good-bye 
to  leaders 

The  commissioning  of  a new  deaf  minis- 
tries leader  climaxed  the  annual  retreat  for 
deaf  persons  and  their  friends  and  families 
at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
Center.  The  retreat  was  an  emotional  and 
celebrative  time  for  the  nearly  100  people 
who  attended. 

Jeff  Hoffer  is  the  first  deaf  director  of 
the  Deaf  Ministries  office  for  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  At  the  close  of  the 
commissioning,  the  entire  group  encircled 
Hoffer  to  lay  hands  on  him  and  affirm  his 
call  to  service.  Individually,  participants 
also  came  forward  to  embrace  him  and 
pledge  their  support. 

The  retreat  celebrated  the  gifts  of  deaf 


people  and  affirmed  the  responsibility  that 
deaf  people  have  to  be  faithful  and  share 
the  good  news  with  their  own  people. 
Resource  persons  included  a deaf  Assem- 
blies of  God  missionary,  Belinda 
McCleese,  and  a deaf  Southern  Baptist 
pastor,  Kevin  Kreutzer.  Both  communi- 
cated in  American  Sign  Language;  inter- 
preters voiced  their  message  into  spoken 
English  for  hearing  persons. 

McCleese,  who  is  also  African-American, 
inspired  the  deaf  participants  to  examine 
their  own  judgmentalism  and  lack  of  com- 
passion when  witnessing  to  deaf  non- 
Christians.  She  stressed  the  importance  of 
accepting  people  for  who  they  are  and 
respecting  their  needs. 

Kreutzer  challenged  deaf  people  not  to 
envy  hearing  people,  as  he  confessed  he 
had  done.  “My  deafness  is  a part  of  how 
God  created  me,”  he  said.  “I  need  to 
accept  who  I am,  my  deaf  identity.” 


Participants  also  celebrated  the  work  of 
Sheila  Stopher  Yoder  who  recently  con- 
cluded six  years  of  service  as  director  of 
deaf  ministries.  Many  individuals  who  ex- 
perienced Yoder’s  strong  support  over  the 
years  came  forward  during  the  celebration 
to  express  their  gratitude  and  offer  gifts. 


Sheila  Stopher  Yoder,  past  director,  shares 
“advice”  with  new  director  Jeff  Hoffer. 


A call  for  oil-free  Sunday  on  Oct.  21 

from  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 

In  response  to  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  is  calling  for 
an  oil- free  Sunday  on  Oct.  21.  On  this  day  church  people  are  urged  not  to  use  gas-  or  oil-fueled 
vehicles  in  the  normal  way  as  a means  of  transportation.  We  see  this  one-day  oil  “fast”  as 
an  act  of  worship  symbolizing  our  trust  in  God  for  security.  We  want  to  deepen  our  spiritual 
commitment  to  work  to  restrain  warmaking  now  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  to  ready  ourselves 
for  long-term  witness  against  war  preparations.  This  event  is  called  to  condemn  the  invasion 
of  small  nations  by  more  powerful  nations.  It  also  reminds  us  of  the  wider  vision  of 
shalom/salaam  (Hebrew  and  Arabic  greetings,  respectively,  both  of  which  convey  similar 
notions  of  peace  with  wholeness)  in  which  we  are  all  called  to  respectful  use  of  all  the  earth’s 
resources  in  our  generation  and  for  future  generations. 

Suggestions  for  faith  and  action: 

1.  The  Scripture  is  rich  with  references  to  oil,  especially  olive  oil  which  was  used  to  pour 
or  rub  on  someone  who  is  appointed  to  a special  work — prophets,  kings,  and  “the  anointed 
one,”  Jesus.  This  cleansing  and  anointing  power  of  olive  oil  has  come  down  to  us  through 
our  spiritual  parents  in  the  Middle  East.  In  Scripture  oil  was  also  used  when  healing  was 
needed.  Now  oil  is  the  source  of  division.  The  Persian  Gulf  crisis  and  the  threat  of  war  over 
oil  resources  reminds  us  of  how  our  life  systems  are  protected  by  arms  and  military  threat. 
God  calls  us  to  something  better. 

2.  This  oil  “fast”  is  an  opportunity  to  imagine  the  vision  of  shalom/salaam  (Isa.  2:2-4),  a 
harmonious,  sustainable  earth  where  the  relationship  between  the  human  race  and  the  earth 
does  not  rob  resources  from  the  poor  or  from  future  generations,  and  where  relationships 
between  families,  communities,  ethnic  groups,  and  nations  are  harmonious  and  just.  The 
oil-free  Sunday  reminds  us  of  the  spiritual  roots  of  the  Sabbath  as  viewed  by  our  ancient 
ancestors  in  the  Bible  and  even  by  our  parents  and  grandparents.  For  them  the  Sabbath  was 
a day  of  rest  when  work  was  not  done  and  vehicles  like  cars  were  not  to  be  driven. 

3.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  encourage  alternative  means  of  transportation  to  attend 
church — bicycling,  walking,  running,  or  using  a horse  and  buggy.  In  places  where  distance 
puts  this  alternative  out  of  the  question  regional  groups  may  consider  meeting  in  houses  or 
worshiping  in  a nearby  neighborhood/village  church  within  walking  distance.  For  some  rural 
people  selective  car  pooling  may  be  the  only  alternative  that  is  possible. 

4.  Neighborhood  churches,  friends,  community  people,  and  members  of  the  media  may 
be  interested  in  why  your  church  or  group  of  churches  has  chosen  to  engage  in  this  activity 
now.  This  fast  will  be  good  news  for  many  people  around  the  world  including  persons  in  the 
Middle  East,  however  it  may  be  viewed  as  bad  news  for  others.  The  oil  “fast”  is  a unique 
occasion  for  public  witness  and  dialogue.  We  encourage  you  to  make  the  most  of  this  occasion. 

5.  This  call  was  developed  by  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  together  with  its  supporting 
denominations — Mennonite  Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  Brethren  in  Christ  Church  and  in  consultation  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  other  religious,  peace,  and  environmental  groups.  Other  groups  and  religious 
bodies  with  similar  concerns  are  invited  to  endorse  the  call  to  their  membership. 

Background  materials  on  the  Middle  East,  Bible  study  and  worship  aids,  and  additional 
suggestions  for  action  available  from: 

Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 

1821  W.  Cullerton  St.  phone  312  421-5513 

Chicago,  IL  60608  FAX  312  421-5762 
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Among  the  participants  in  the  seminar  were  seven  new  workers:  Front  (left  to  right)— Sandra 
Unruh,  Brazil;  Nancy  and  Dean  Brubaker  (with  David  and  Daniel),  India;  and  Kevin  Hoover, 
Brazil.  Back  row— Erin  Osinkosky,  Uruguay;  Cynthia  Wyse,  Nepal;  and  Rita  Marie  Hoover,  Brazil. 


MBM  holds  annual 
Overseas  Seminar 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania 

When  30  missionaries  gathered  for  the 
annual  Overseas  Missions  Seminar  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  the  worship 
reflected  the  varied  traditions  of  the  11 
countries  represented.  Meeting  in  Coop- 
ersburg,  Pa.,  the  participants  shared 
stories  illustrating  the  joys  and  pains  of 
their  missionary  calling.  The  stories  illus- 
trated African  independent  church  under- 
standings of  Christ,  Irish  perspectives  on 
the  kingdom  of  God,  spiritual  hunger  and 
curiosity  in  China,  and  evangelism  in  Is- 
rael. 

These  personal  accounts  provided  a 
practical  backdrop  for  presentations  by 
retired  missionaries  John  Driver  on  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  evangelization  and 
David  Shank  on  Christology  and  eschatol- 
ogy. This  series  followed  1989  seminar 
presentations  on  the  church,  ethics,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  world.  The  eight  pa- 
pers will  be  included  in  a book  on 
missiological  issues  from  present-day  Ana- 
baptist perspectives. 

Harvie  Conn,  a missions  professor  at 
Westminster  Theological  Seminary  in  Phil- 
adelphia, spoke  to  seminar  participants  on 
the  global  rural-urban  shift.  Nancy  Heisey, 
associate  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  led  studies  of  biblical 
characters.  In  a teleconference  presenta- 
tion, Mennonite  mediator  John  Paul 
Lederach  analyzed  major  conflicts  of  the 
present  decade.  Marriage  therapists  John 
and  Naomi  Lederach  led  several  sessions 
of  practical  skill  building  in  interpersonal 
relationships. 

Franconia  Conference  staff  member  Vir- 
ginia Schlabach  coordinated  activities  for 
the  11  children  at  the  seminar.  A welcome 
change  of  pace  came  in  the  form  of  late- 
night  volleyball  and  a talent  show,  in  inter- 


generational  activity,  and  the  picnics  at 
local  homes. 

Seminar  participants  included  four  mis- 
sionary interns  going  to  Latin  America  for 
one  year,  three  new  appointees  going  to 
India  and  Nepal,  and  23  missionaries  on 
North  American  assignment. 


Departing  MCCer 
honored  by  Lutherans 
in  El  Salvador 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker 
Blake  Byler  Ortman  was  honored  by  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  El  Salvador  for  his 
decade  of  service  in  that  country.  The 
recent  ceremony  took  place  during  a spe- 
cial anniversary  celebration  commemorat- 
ing the  ordination  of  Lutheran  Bishop 
Medardo  Ernesto  Gomez. 

Ortman  first  arrived  in  El  Salvador  in 
January  1981  to  work  with  refugees.  Other 
assignments  included  administrative  and 
community  development  work.  Ortman  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  September 
with  his  wife,  Sue  Byler  Ortman,  who 
joined  the  El  Salvador  MCC  team  in  1986, 
and  their  2-year-old  daughter,  Hannah. 

The  Lutheran  Church,  which  MCC  has 
worked  closely  with  for  many  years,  has 
suffered  many  attacks  throughout  the 
country’s  10-year-old  civil  war.  Two  bomb- 
ing attempts  occurred  in  the  last  18  months 
which  partially  destroyed  church  offices. 
During  last  November’s  offensive  in  the 
capital,  Gomez  was  forced  to  flee  the  coun- 
try after  receiving  death  threats.  He  re- 
turned in  March. 

Ortman,  who  is  originally  from  Wichita, 
Kan.,  first  learned  to  know  Gomez  in  1981 
when  MCC  and  the  Lutheran  Church 
began  collaborating  on  projects  to  aid  ref- 
ugees fleeing  bombing  and  fighting  in  rural 
areas  across  the  country.  MCC  imported 


food  and  material  resources  which  were 
distributed  through  the  church. 

Because  of  its  work  in  aiding  the  poor 
who  were  fleeing  the  countryside,  the  Lu- 
theran Church  was  harassed  by  the 
Salvadoran  military.  In  1983  Gomez  was 
abducted  by  soldiers  and  interrogated  for 
three  days  before  international  pressure 
brought  his  release.  After  that,  Ortman  and 
other  MCC  workers  spent  considerable 
time  with  the  Gomez  family,  hoping  the 
presence  of  foreign  church  workers  would 
forestall  an  attempt  on  the  bishop’s  life. 

Others  were  not  spared.  In  1984  Lu- 
theran pastor  David  Fernandez,  for  exam- 
ple, was  killed  by  a military  death  squad. 
Fernandez  headed  an  MCC-supported 
program  which  distributed  food  to  widows 
and  orphans.  With  his  body  was  a note 
accusing  him  of  being  a communist. 

MCC  short-termers 
help  refugees  from 
Iraq  and  Kuwait 

In  the  no-man’s-land  between  the  bor- 
ders of  Jordan  and  Iraq,  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  short-term  volunteers  are 
working  with  evacuees  from  Iraq  and  Ku- 
wait at  Mercy  Refugee  Camp.  Mercy  is 
located  in  the  desert  20  kilometers  east  of 
the  Jordanian  border.  It  contains  some 
6,000  people  from  Bangladesh  who  had 
been  working  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  That 
number  could  swell  to  as  many  as  20,000. 
Several  hundred  thousand  people  have 
fled  those  two  countries  since  Iraqi  troops 
invaded  Kuwait  in  August. 

So  far  MCC  has  allocated  $60,000  from 
program  and  contingency  funds  for  use  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  Initially  it  planned 
to  use  funds  for  blankets,  tents,  and  food. 
But  other  agencies  and  governments  are 
making  adequate  resources  available  to  the 
evacuee  camps,  said  Ed  Martin,  MCC 
Middle  East  secretary.  So  the  funds  pres- 
ently are  paying  for  transportation  and 
other  personnel  costs  of  MCC  volunteers. 

MCC  is  accepting  contributions  desig- 
nated for  refugee  work  in  Jordan. 

Several  MCC  workers  have  gone  or  will 
soon  go  to  Jordan  to  work  in  Mercy  Refu- 
gee Camp  for  terms  ranging  from  several 
weeks  to  possibly  as  long  as  three  months. 
The  volunteers  will  live  in  the  camp.  They 
will  help  set  up  tents  as  the  camp  expands, 
cook  and  distribute  food,  and  do  other 
tasks  as  needed. 

Doug  Amstutz,  Jim  Haaksma,  and  Noel 
Nickle,  MCC  teachers  in  Egypt  whose 
schools  are  not  in  session,  will  work  in  the 
camp  for  several  weeks.  Kevin  Stout,  an 
MCCer  in  Bangladesh,  will  work  in  Jordan 
on  his  way  back  to  Bangladesh  after  a 
home  leave  in  North  America.  Curt 
Wenger,  formerly  with  MCC  in  Bangla- 
desh, and  Eldon  Wagler,  currently  in  MCC 
orientation  prior  to  a term  in  Egypt,  will 
also  work  in  the  camp. 
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MCC  is  participating  with  a number  of 
other  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
coordinating  the  refugee  work  in  Jordan. 
Member  agencies  decide  together  how  the 
refugee  camps  should  be  run. 

The  Jordanian  military  decides  where 
camps  will  be  located  and  are  authorities 
in  the  camps.  The  Jordanian  government 
is  a major  supplier  of  food  and  water  for 
the  camps.  It  supplied  bread,  tomatoes, 
and  yogurt  at  Mercy  Camp  when  it  was 
first  set  up.  Presently  the  United  Nations’ 
World  Food  Program  also  provides  much 
of  the  food  for  Mercy,  including  rice,  oil, 
and  other  foods  more  familiar  to  Asians. 

Flying  evacuees  to  their  home  countries 
is  high  priority.  France,  Jordan,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  making  planes  available 
for  such  flights. 


Miller  named 
vice-president 
at  MMA 

J.  B.  Miller  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  has  been 
named  vice-president  for  stewardship  ser- 
vices at  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  starting  in 
September.  He  had  been  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  MMA  Board  of  Directors  and 
subsequently  resigned  that  position.  Miller 
replaces  Greg  Weaver,  who  resigned  ear- 
lier this  year.  As  vice-president,  Miller  is 
responsible  for  the  life,  retirement,  and 
investment  services  of  MMA  as  well  as 
serving  as  manager  of  Mennonite  Founda- 
tion. He  was  previously  employed  as  senior 
vice-president  at  Citizens  & Southern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Florida  in  Sarasota  and  was 


an  adjunct  faculty  member  at  Manatee 
Community  College.  In  addition  to  serving 
on  the  MMA  board  since  1981,  he  has  also 
served  on  the  boards  for  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College,  Mennonite  Health  Services, 
and  Sarasota  Day  Nursery. 


Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Maurice  Brubaker,  State  College,  Pa. 

Thanks  for  publishing  Gary  Martin’s 
“The  Puzzle  of  Church  Growth”  (Sept. 

4).  It  was  on  the  front  page  where  it  be- 
longed. I would  add  only  one  comment: 
The  Mennonite  Church  should  read  Acts 
2:47  and  respond  accordingly. 

William  H.  Wining,  Leetonia,  Ohio 

I take  exception  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  Aug.  21  editorial  (“Read- 
ing the  Future”).  My  comments  that 
follow  are  excerpted  from  a larger  text. 

The  sure  foundation  of  our  path  is 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  him  we  will  direct 
our  lives.  Prophecy  serves  to  give  us  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  unchangeable 
plan  that  God  has  set  for  the  world,  and 
the  ultimate  victory  that  he  has  pre- 
pared for  those  that  serve  him,  through 
his  son  Jesus  Christ. 

The  turmoil  that  the  world  continues 
to  focus  on  is  currently  centering  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  is  setting  the  stage  of 
the  close  of  this  age.  The  Arab  world  is 


oil-rich  and  equipment-rich,  but  organiza- 
tion-poor, as  the  current  struggle  is  mak- 
ing very  evident.  However,  in  Revelation 
we  see  that  this  will  change  as  the  First 
Beast  pulls  itself  from  the  sea.  The  sea 
is  the  multitude  of  Muslim  people,  and 
the  beast  is  the  organization,  out  of 
these  people,  that  will  set  out  to  devour 
the  world. 

This  organization  will  consist  of  ten 
kingdoms  that  will  organize  to  consoli- 
date their  power  to  stand,  near  equal, 
with  the  superpowers.  I speculate  that 
they  will  come  away  from  the  current 
conflict  convinced  that  without  unity 
they  can’t  hope  to  challenge  the  United 
States,  and  following  the  unification  of 
Europe,  the  pattern  will  be  established. 

However,  as  the  apostle  John  said, 
“Even  so  Lord,  come!” 


Lauren  Ashley  Smith,  Clinton,  Iowa 

Ah  me!  I guess  (as  I understand  it)  an 
upcoming  Gospel  Herald  issue  will  be  the 
last  we’ll  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  ar- 
rive from  your  editorial  desk.  I wish  that 
last  issue  had  come  to  hand  without  hav- 
ing in  memory  the  last  sentence  of  the 
seventh  paragraph  in  your  July  17  edito- 


rial ending,  as  it  did,  with  the  word  “pa- 
laver.” 

Maybe  you,  in  turn,  needed  “a  good 
editor”  to  keep  you  in  line  with  E.  C. 
Hertzler’s  piece  on  p.  495.  I’m  not  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  comer.  But  I 
hope  for  more  from  Christ’s  body  Men- 
nonite than  I sometimes  find.  Of  course, 
occasionally  I disappoint  myself  too. 


Ask  About  Our 
Every  Home  Plan 

The  Gospel  Herald  Every 
Home  Plan  is  the  most 
economical  and  convenient  way 
to  keep  members  of  the 
congregation  informed  about  the 
Mennonite  Church  around  the 
world. 

The  EHP  price  is  22.5%  less 
than  the  individual  rate. 

Renewals  are  handled  by  one 
person  for  the  whole 
congregation.  An  EHP  can  be 
started  in  your  congregation  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

For  information  on  the  EHP 
and  our  free  introductory  offer, 
write  to: 

Gospel  Herald  Every  Home  Plan 
Attn:  Dotty  Anderson 
616  Walnut  Avenue 
Scottdale,  PA  15683 
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Mennoscope 


MennoCyclists  ride  again.  “I  love  seeing  the  open  countryside  and  being  with 
people,”  said  Rachel  Bnibacher,  17,  after  spending  a recent  weekend  on  a 
“bike”  with  her  parents  and  nearly  100  other  motorcycle  enthusiasts,  convening 
at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center.  Why  else  would  that  many  bik- 
ers from  six  states  and  one  province  have  braved  the  inclement  weather  if  not 
for  the  scenery  and  the  fellowship?  The  turnout  for  the  second  annual  event 
was  up  slightly  from  the  first  year.  Most  of  the  bikers  were  over  the  age  of  45, 
reported  Dana  Sommers,  executive  director  of  Laurelville,  who  gave  leadership 
to  the  event,  along  with  Dan  Hess  and  Arnold  and  Maietta  Moshier.  This  was 
no  ordinary  gathering  of  motorcyclists  since  prayers,  music,  and  worship  consti- 
tuted an  integral  part  of  their  activities.  Most  were  affiliated  with  the  Menno- 
nite Church,  from  which  the  name,  MennoCyclists. 


“We  oppose  the  inclusion  of  food  and  med- 
icines in  the  embargo  against  Iraq,”  says  a 
statement  adopted  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee at  an  Executive  Committee  meeting  on 
Sept,  6.  A copy  of  the  statement  was  sent  to  U.S. 
President  George  Bush,  who  is  leading  the  effort 
to  force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait,  which  it  invaded  in 
August.  Deploring  the  use  of  food  as  a weapon, 
the  Executive  Committee  said,  “We  believe 
Jesus’  words,  ‘Give  them  something  to  eat’ 
(Mark  6:37),  are  a call  to  share  food  with  the 
hungry  irrespective  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
persuasion.” 

An  “Open  Letter  to  the  Iraqi  People”  was 
printed  on  a full  page  of  two  local  newspa- 
pers recently  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Some  270  Men- 
nonites  and  others  attached  their  names  to  it 
and  paid  $10  each  to  have  it  printed  in  both  of 
the  city’s  daily  newspapers.  The  letter  decries 
both  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  America’s 
response  to  it.  The  letter  also  attempts  to  reach 
out  to  the  Iraqi  people  in  a personal  way,  calling 
for  understanding  instead  of  hatred  between  the 
two  countries.  Copies  of  the  letter  are  available 
from  Box  2595,  Lancaster,  PA  17603. 

U.S.  contributions  to  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  are  $545,000  below  budget  so 

far  this  year,  or  7 percent  behind.  “We  are  not 
only  not  meeting  our  1990  budget,”  says  Nancy 
Heisey,  associate  executive  secretary,  “but  we 
are  actually  receiving  less  money  this  year  than 
we  received  last  year.”  U.S.  contributions  so  far 
are  $7,340,000.  Canadian  contributions  to  MCC 
are  also  down  this  year.  MCC  has  no  money 
remaining  in  its  contingency  fund  for  emergency 
needs.  And  MCC  equity  at  Canadian  Foodgrains 
Bank  is  only  $127,000 — the  lowest  amount  ever. 
This  shortfall  means  that  MCC  cannot  respond 
to  emergency  needs  that  arise  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  says  Heisey.  The  only  bright  spot: 
income  from  relief  sales  and  thrift  shops  is  up 
this  year. 

Two  Oregon  congregations  are  planning  to 
build  a retirement  community  on  a 32-acre 
site  in  Canby.  After  years  of  discussion,  Calvary 
Mennonite  Church  of  Aurora,  a General  Confer- 
ence congregation,  and  Zion  Mennonite  Church 
of  Hubbard,  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  have 
gotten  the  necessary  annexation  approval  and 
have  hired  an  architect.  The  project,  called 
Housing  and  Outreach  Project,  or  HOPE  for 
short,  will  be  developed  in  stages,  starting  with 
independent  living  apartments.  The  planners 
hope  that  construction  can  begin  early  next  year. 
As  the  need  develops,  congregate  living,  assisted 
living,  and  nursing  care  will  also  be  provided. 
Other  Oregon  congregations  are  now  being  in- 
vited to  become  sponsors  of  the  project. 

The  Deaf  Ministries  office  moved  to  subur- 
ban Washington,  D.C.,  in  September  after  12 
years  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  A program  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  the  office  is  now  located  at 
University  Park  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Hy- 
attsville,  Md.  It  is  staffed  by  Jeff  Hoffer,  the  new 
director;  Charlotte  Baker-Shenk,  a Washington 
resident  who  continues  as  special  project  coor- 
dinator; and  Christine  Bartow,  secretary.  The 
office’s  move,  which  was  announced  in  June,  will 
make  Deaf  Ministries  more  accessible  to  deaf 
churches,  since  many  are  east  of  Indiana.  It  also 
makes  sense  because  of  the  large  deaf  commu- 
nity and  many  resources  in  Washington.  The 
office,  in  fact,  was  originally  located  for  two  years 
in  the  nation’s  capital.  The  new  address  is  Box 
247,  Riverdale,  MD  20738. 


Peter  Janzen  has  resigned  as  executive 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Conference  of  East- 
ern Canada,  effective  Dec.  31.  He  has  served 
since  the  14,000-member  conference  was  formed 
in  February  1988  by  two  Mennonite  Church 
conferences  and  one  General  Conference  group. 
Before  that  he  had  served  for  six  years  as 
conference  minister  for  the  GC  group,  Confer- 
ence of  United  Mennonite  Churches  in  Ontario. 
In  his  letter  of  resignation,  Janzen  noted  that 
his  position  was  “uncharted  territory.”  He  said 
establishing  an  office,  setting  capital  fund  prior- 
ities, and  developing  personnel  policies  took 
more  time  and  energy  than  he  had  expected.  The 
demands  of  the  position,  he  said,  took  their  toll 
both  physically  and  emotionally. 

Five  Service  Adventure  units  are  underway 
this  fall  with  a total  of  34  participants.  The 
11-month  program  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions provides  post-high  school  young  adults 
with  service  assignments,  group  living,  a learning 
component,  and  congregational  involvement. 
Two  of  the  units  are  new:  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
Albany,  Ore.  The  former  is  led  by  Cheryl  Det- 
weiler  and  the  latter  by  Les  and  Gwen  Gustaf- 
son-Zook.  The  other  units  are  in  Champaign,  111.; 
Philippi,  W.Va.;  and  Sarasota,  Fla. 

A Mennonite  program  for  crime  victims  and 
offenders  was  featured  on  national  TV  re- 
cently. NBC’s  Real  Life  with  Jane  Pauley  fo- 


cused on  the  Victim-Offender  Reconciliation 
Program  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  Begun  in  1978  through 
the  efforts  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
U.S.,  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  After  filming  a mediation  process,  the 
show’s  producer  and  crew  were  so  moved  by  it 
that  they  urged  Pauley  to  come  to  Elkhart 
herself.  After  viewing  the  footage  in  New  York, 
she  traveled  to  Elkhart  and  interviewed  the 
victim,  offender,  and  mediator. 

The  U.S.  office  of  Mennonite  Economic  De- 
velopment Associates  moved  on  Aug.  30  from 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  to  nearby  Lancaster.  The  new 
location  provides  more  space  and  access  to  the 
business  community  for  MEDA’s  five-member 
U.S. -based  staff.  The  main  office  of  MEDA  is 
in  Winnipeg,  Man.  The  new  address  and  tele- 
phone number  are  12  Greenfield  Rd.,  Lancaster, 
PA  17602;  717  399-9440. 

The  circulation  of  the  “Together”  evange- 
listic tabloid  continues  to  grow.  Some 
250,000  people  now  get  the  bimonthly  paper.  It 
is  published  in  80  different  versions  by  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House  for  80  different  sponsors. 
The  sponsors  are  either  a single  congregation  or 
a cluster  of  congregations.  Together  goes  to  all 
the  homes  in  the  area  surrounding  the  sponsor- 
ing congregations.  It  gives  the  sponsors  visibility 
in  their  community  and  offers  them  a chance  to 
invite  neighbors  to  church. 
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New  appointments: 

• Richard  Martin,  special  assistant  to  the 
publisher  for  finance  and  marketing,  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  starting  in  September.  He 
works  out  of  his  home  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  He 
brings  extensive  experience  in  sales  and  market- 
ing with  both  Garst  Seeds  and  Dekalb  Agricul- 
tural Research.  He  has  also  worked  as  a 
development  officer  for  Virginia  Mennonite  Re- 
tirement Community.  He  lived  previously  in 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  where  his  community  in- 
volvements included  president  of  the  local 
school  board  and  president  of  the  Adriel  School 
board. 

• Diane  Yoder,  director  of  admissions, 
Hesston  College.  She  succeeds  Arden  Godshall, 
who  took  a position  with  Ingersoll-Rand  Corpo- 
ration. Yoder  worked  previously  as  a personnel 
representative  at  Koch  Engineering  Company  in 
Wichita,  Kan.  Before  that  she  was  on  the 
Hesston  staff  in  various  roles,  including  associ- 
ate director  of  admissions. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Henry  Yoder  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Shalom  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
recently.  He  succeeded  Vernon  Schertz,  who 
retired.  Yoder  is  a former  missionary  and  Fran- 
conia Conference  leader. 

• Rodney  Nafziger  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Blossom  Hill  Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
on  Sept.  9.  He  served  previously  as  assistant 
pastor.  He  succeeds  Chester  Wenger,  who  re- 
tired. 

•Robert  Mackey  became  youth  minister  at 
Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Sterling,  111., 
recently.  He  is  a recent  graduate  of  Trinity 
Evangelical  Divinity  School.  He  serves  along- 
side Pastor  Roy  Kaufman. 


• Barry  Kreider  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
a pastoral  team  member  at  Family  of  Hope, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on  Sept.  2.  He  serves  along- 
side Pastor  Harvey  Yoder  in  this  new  Congrega- 
tion- 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

• Carol  Sue  Hostetler,  Lois  Ranck,  and  George 
and  Debbie  Johns  returned  to  Honduras  in 
August  to  continue  teaching  at  Pine  Grove 
Academy,  a school  for  missionary  children.  They 
are  workers  with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Their  address  is  Pine  Grove  Academy, 
Apartado  3250,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

• Mark  and  Mary  Hurst  went  to  Australia  in 
August  for  a three-year  Eastern  Board  assign- 
ment. They  are  helping  start  a Mennonite 
church  in  Sydney.  They  are  from  Petitcodiac, 
N.B.  Their  new  address  is  Hope  Mennonite 
Church,  9 Broughman  Ave.,  Fennell  Bay,  NSW 
2283,  Australia. 

• Ivan  and  Mary  Ellen  Leaman  went  to  So- 
malia in  August  for  an  Eastern  Board  assign- 
ment. They  are  serving  on  a medical  team.  They 
are  from  Strasburg,  Pa.,  and  served  previously 
in  Somalia  1960-69.  Their  new  address  is  Box 
819,  Mogadishu,  Somalia. 

• Dean  and  Sandy  Larimer  went  to  France  in 
August  to  prepare  for  an  Eastern  Board  assign- 
ment in  Djibouti.  They  are  studying  the  French 
language.  They  are  from  Bakersfield,  Calif. 
Their  new  address  is  L’Accueil  Fraternal,  43400 
Le  Chambon-Sur-Lignon,  Haute-Loire,  France. 

Coming  events: 

• Bicentennial  Symposium  on  Mennonite  Con- 
gregational Life,  Oct.  27-28,  in  Scottdale,  Pa. 
Entitled  “Along  the  Banks  of  Jacob’s  Creek,”  it 
will  look  at  the  ups  and  downs  of  Mennonite  life 


in  the  Scottdale  area  during  the  past  200  years. 
The  speakers  are  sociologist-historian  Beulah 
Stauffer  Hostetler,  Mennonite  Church  historical 
director  Levi  Miller,  and  local  pastors  John 
Sharp  and  Linford  Martin.  More  information 
from  Winifred  Paul  at  12  Park  Ave.,  Scottdale, 
PA  15683;  phone  412  887-6145. 

• Centennial  Celebration,  Oct.  20-21,  at  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  The 
theme  is  “A  Look  into  the  Past  to  Understand 
the  Present,”  and  the  participants  will  include 
four  former  pastors — Frank  Byler,  Ed  Stoltzfus, 
Duane  Beck,  and  Florence  Schloneger.  More 
information  from  Sara  Stoltzfus  at  2521  St.  Rt. 
245  E.,  West  Liberty,  OH  43357;  phone  513 
465-6591. 

•Dennis  Maust  Exhibit,  Sept.  15-Nov.  3,  at 
The  People’s  Place,  Intercourse,  Pa.  Entitled 
“Architectural  Vessels,”  it  features  ceramics 
with  Middle  Eastern  and  South  Asian  architec- 
tural motifs.  Maust  is  a Pennsylvania  artist  who 
served  in  those  areas  under  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  More  information  from  The 
People’s  Place,  Intercourse,  PA  17534;  phone 
717  768-7171. 

• Cleveland  1-W Reunion,  Aug.  23-25,  1991,  at 
Kenbrook  Bible  Camp,  Lebanon,  Pa.  This  is  for 
conscientious  objectors  who  were  in  alternative 
service  in  that  city.  More  information  from  Dan 
Light  at  300  Pine  Meadow  Rd.,  Lebanon,  PA 
17042. 

New  books: 

• A Leap  of  Faith  by  Peter  Dyck.  This  is  a 
collection  of  stories — for  all  ages — that  grow  out 
of  the  author’s  lifetime  Of  international  Christian 
service.  The  author  is  a retired  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  administrator  and  a well-known 
storyteller.  The  book,  published  by  Herald  Press 
of  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  is  available  for 
$7.95  (in  Canada  $9.95). 

•And  Who  Is  My  Neighbor?  by  Gerald 
Schlabach.  This  book  helps  North  American 
Christians  look  in  new  ways  at  poverty  and 
privilege  and  what  the  Bible  says  about  them. 
The  author  is  a former  writer  and  administrator 
with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  Central 
America.  The  book,  published  by  Herald  Press, 
is  available  for  $9.95  (in  Canada  $12.50). 

• Wings  of  Hope  by  Henry  Plett.  This  is  a 
real-life  story — for  all  ages — about  a family 
struck  with  a major  health  crisis.  The  author, 
writing  about  his  own  family’s  experience,  is  a 
schoolteacher  in  Alberta.  The  book,  published 
by  Herald  Press,  is  available  for  $7.95  (in  Canada 
$9.95). 

• History  of  Fairview  Mennonite  Church  by 
Ora  Troyer.  This  is  the  story  of  an  85-year-old, 
400-member  congregation  in  Fairview,  Mich.  It 
includes  a perspective  on  the  last  30  years  by 
current  pastor  Virgil  Hershberger.  It  is  available 
for  $12.50  (plus  $2.50  for  postage/handling)  from 
the  congregation  at  1583  N.  Abbe  Rd.,  Fairview, 
MI  48621. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Forestry  workers,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. Needed  are  people  trained  in  forestry  or 
with  experience  in  tree  husbandry  to  fill  assign- 
ments in  several  countries.  The  most  immediate 
openings  are  in  Haiti,  Nigeria,  and  Cambodia. 
MCC  plants  trees  in  about  20  countries  as  one 
way  of  promoting  care  of  the  environment.  Con- 
tact the  Personnel  Services  Department  at 
MCC,  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717 
859-1151. 

• Faculty  position  in  education,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  starting  fall  1991.  The  emphasis 
would  be  on  early  childhood  and  elementary 
education.  Experience  is  required,  and  a doctor- 
ate is  preferred.  Women  and  minorities  are 
especially  urged  to  apply.  Send  resume  to  Lee 
Snyder  at  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 


Italy  missionaries/leaders  meet  in  Virginia.  Vacations  and  furloughs  coincided 
recendy  so  that  all  of  the  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  in  Italy 
were  in  the  United  States  at  one  time.  In  addition  to  the  missionaries, 

Francesco  Picone,  president  of  the  Italian  Mennonite  Church,  and  his  family 
were  also  present.  The  Virginia  Board  took  the  opportunity  to  review  the  work 
in  Italy  and  make  projections  for  the  future.  Although  a number  of  Italians  have 
been  ordained  as  pastors  and  elders  and  others  are  developing  leadership  gifts, 
there  is  still  a need  for  North  American  missionaries — especially  to  help  start 
new  churches.  The  employment  situation  in  Italy  does  not  allow  for  mobility  in 
moving  to  different  areas.  The  Italian  Mennonites  would  like  to  see  the  mission- 
ary force  increased  and  also  feel  an  urgent  need  to  begin  a Bible  school.  Since 
its  beginning  in  1949,  the  Italian  Mennonite  Church  has  grown  to  five  congre- 
gations on  the  island  of  Sicily  and  one  on  the  mainland.  Pictured  are:  Front  row 
(left  to  right) — Beth  Jarrett,  Martha  and  Francesco  Picone,  Sue  Horst,  and  Janet 
Blosser.  Back  row — Harry  Jarrett,  Karen  and  Tim  Green,  Ken  Horst,  and  Floyd 
Blosser. 
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Change  of  address:  Paul  and  Jean  Kraybill 
from  Lombard,  111.,  to  1320  Winsted  Dr.,  Goshen, 
IN  46526. 

Special  meetings:  Don  Showalter,  Sandy 
Lake,  Ont.,  at  Finland,  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  Oct. 
28-31.  Eldon  King,  Dalton,  Ohio,  at  Hartville, 
Ohio,  Oct.  28-31. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Oak  Grove,  West  Liberty,  Ohio:  Bryan 
Conrad,  Matthew  King,  Darrin  Leighty,  Brad 
and  Neva  Cramer,  Dixie  Idle,  and  Arland  and 
Carolyn  Esch. 

Orrville,  Ohio:  Sheri  Burkholder,  Frank 
Geiser,  Bryce  Lehman,  and  Angie  Steiner. 

Pearl  River,  Philadelphia,  Miss.:  Marcie 
Joe,  Quannah  La  Gene  Morris,  and  H.  David 
Durant. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Thomas  Baccam  and 
Rod  Boshart. 

Blooming  Glen,  Pa.:  Christopher  Todd 
Bergey,  Krista  Sue  Frankenfield,  Brian  Keith 
Goshow,  Tonya  S.  Histand,  Carla  Sue  Huns- 
berger,  Rodney  Scott  Landis,  Stephanie  Sue 
Moyer,  Charlene  Fawn  Rush,  David  L.  Bergey, 
Wendy  Sue  Hange,  Margery  Ann  Hostetler, 
David  M.  Keller,  Grace  J.  Keller,  John  Thomas 
Landes,  Jane  Garber  Roth,  Gail  G.  Schilling, 
Jennifer  L.  Sigmans,  Barry  Lee  Stoltzfus,  Ingrid 
Stoltzfus,  Sharon  K.  Gehman,  and  Steven  G. 
Gehman. 

Harrisonville,  Mo.:  Bill  and  Barbara  Sellers. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Franke-Sensenig.  Martin  Arthur  Franke, 
Wolcottville,  Ind.,  Lake  Bethel  cong.  and  Chris- 
tine Kay  Sensenig,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Martindale 
cong.,  by  Earl  Sensenig,  Lewis  Miller,  and  Rob- 
ert Trupe,  June  23. 

Hertzler-Brunk.  Andre  Hertzler  and  Valerie 
Brunk,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Lindale  cong., 
by  George  R.  Brunk  III,  father  of  the  bride,  Aug. 
5. 

Kehr-Davis.  Dan  Kehr  and  Rose  Davis,  both 
of  Goshen,  Ind.,  East  Goshen  cong.,  by  Bob 
Keener  and  Dave  Miller,  Sept.  1. 

Martin-Dubois.  J.  Scott  Martin,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  and  Jennifer  Dubois,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  both 
from  Erb  Street  cong.,  by  Wilmer  Martin,  Aug. 
31. 

Miller-Schafer.  Randall  Miller,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  Bancroft  cong.,  and  Tracy  Schafer,  Lafa- 
yette, Ind.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  John  Herfurth, 
June  9. 

Schlabach-Yoder.  Daniel  Vern  Schlabach 
and  Yolanda  Ruth  Yoder,  both  of  Bethel  cong., 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  by  David  I.  Miller,  uncle  of  the 
bride,  Aug.  4. 

Shenk-Sheeler.  Douglas  James  Shenk, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Berea  cong.  (Atlanta,  Ga.),  and 
Jill  Patrice  Sheeler,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bay  Shore 
cong.,  by  Harold  and  Mary  Grace  Shenk,  parents 
of  the  groom,  Aug.  18. 

Springer-Riggenbach.  Steve  Springer,  Eu- 
reka, 111.,  Roanoke  cong.,  and  Cindy  Riggenbach, 
Morton,  111.,  Grace  cong.,  by  Eldon  King,  Sept. 
1. 

Wyse-Harmon.  Scott  Wyse,  Wayland,  Iowa, 


Sugar  Creek  cong.,  and  Donna  Harmon,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Aug.  11. 

Wysong-Rupp.  Van  Wysong,  Goshen,  Ind., 
United  Methodist  Church,  and  Peggy  Rupp, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  East  Goshen  cong.,  by  Dave  Miller 
and  Charles  Armstrong,  uncle  of  the  bride,  Sept. 
15. 

Yoder-Donaldson.  Kevin  Yoder,  Minier,  111., 
Hopedale  cong.,  and  Lisa  Donaldson,  Christian 
Church,  Minier,  111.,  by  Carl  A.  Horner,  Aug.  25. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Beachy,  Ellis  and  Mary  (Nissley),  Atmore, 
Ala.,  first  child,  Anthony  James,  bom  April  1990; 
received  for  adoption  Aug.  16. 

Dabbs,  Dennis  and  Christine  (Curry),  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  first  child,  Emily  Curry,  Aug.  21. 

Eberly,  Charles  and  Sonya  (Stahl),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  daughter,  Hannah  Joy,  Aug. 
28. 

Hess,  Keith  and  Doreen  (Glick),  Atmore,  Ala., 
first  child,  Benjamin  Keith,  June  25. 

Kennel,  Tim  and  Jeanette  (Huras),  Kitche- 
ner, Ont.,  second  daughter,  Emily  Marie,  Aug. 
17. 

Kibler,  Dan  and  Crissy  (Morrison),  Louisville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Casey  Marie,  Aug.  23. 

Kolb,  Stacey  and  Rachel  (Frederick),  East 
Greenville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Amy  Nicole,  Aug.  24. 

Landis,  Steve  and  Bev  (Hostetter),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  son,  Scott  Ryan,  Aug.  26. 

Schlabach,  Mark  and  Starla  (Miller),  Atmore, 
Ala.,  first  child,  Sonya  Nichole,  Aug.  18. 

Thiessen,  Dannie  and  Judy  (Sommer),  Aus- 
tin, Tex.,  third  child,  second  son,  Gregory  Scott, 
Aug.  12. 

Warner,  Wayne  and  Judy,  Canby,  Ore.,  third 
daughter,  Rebecca  Jean,  Aug.  25. 


Obituaries 


Smee,  Sylvia  Sandoe  Wenger,  was  bom  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  17, 1907;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Prescott,  Ariz.,  Aug.  10,  1990;  aged  82. 
On  June  20,  1942,  she  was  married  to  Ray  Smee, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  brother 
(Melvin  Wenger)  and  4 sisters  (Edna  Baer,  Flora 
Bricker,  Anna  Hock,  and  Dorothy  Kanode).  She 
was  a member  of  Grace  Mennonite  Church, 
where  memorial  services  were  held  on  Aug.  16, 
in  charge  of  James  L.  Kropf.  A memorial  service 
was  also  held  at  Carlisle  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church.  Body  donated  to  science. 

Strickler,  Lamar  A.,  son  of  Larry  and  Carrie 
Twila  (Hershey)  Strickler,  was  born  in  Reading, 
Pa.,  July  8,  1965;  died  in  an  airplane  accident  at 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  July  25,  1990;  aged  25.  Surviving 
are  his  parents  and  2 brothers  (Lowell  and 
Leon).  He  was  a member  of  Millport  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July 
31;  interment  in  Millport  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Thomas,  Elda  Elizabeth  Livingston, 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Hostetler)  Liv- 
ingston, was  born  at  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Aug.  27, 
1902;  died  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  Aug.  28,  1990;  aged 
88.  On  May  24,  1924,  she  was  married  to  Elmer 
F.  Thomas,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Coevel,  Maynard,  and  Paul),  3 daughters 
(Nada  Geiser,  Velma  Geiser,  and  Mary),  17 
grandchildren,  15  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Agnes  Kissel).  She  was  a member  of 
Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  31,  in  charge  of 


Dennis  R.  Kuhns  and  Richard  F.  Ross;  inter- 
ment in  Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church  Ceme- 
tery. 

Van  Zandwijk,  John  Kryn,  son  of  Arrie  and 
Jantje  (de  Bruijn)  Van  Zandwijk,  was  bom  in 
the  Netherlands,  Apr.  3,  1927;  died  at  Exeter 
(Ont.)  Hospital,  Aug.  15,  1990;  aged  63.  On  May 
5,  1956,  he  was  married  to  Luella  Martin,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Harry  and 
Michael),  2 daughters  (Janny  and  Dorothy),  his 
mother,  2 brothers  (Martin  and  Peter),  and  3 
sisters  (Heiltje,  Nel,  and  Jannie).  One  brother 
(Arie)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  Zurich  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  20,  in  charge  of 
Clayton  Kuepfer  and  Ephraim  Gingerich;  inter- 
ment in  Zurich  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Zuercher,  Ivan  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Caroline 
(Welty)  Zuercher,  was  born  at  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Sept.  1,  1909;  died  at  his  home  at  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Sept.  3,  1990;  aged  81.  On  Aug.  25,  1935,  he  was 
married  to  Verda  D.  Amstutz,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Linda  Sommer  and 
Carol  Brubaker),  one  son  (Paul),  2 granddaugh- 
ters, 4 stepgrandchildren,  and  2 step-great- 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  Kidron 
Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  5,  in  charge  of  Bill  Detweiler; 
interment  in  Kidron  Church  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Vision  ’95  North  American  Church  Planting/Evangelism  Com- 
mittee, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  24-25 
Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  27-29 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  30-Oct. 
2 

Confession  of  Faith  Committee,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  Oct.  4-6 
Churchwide  Stewardship  Secretaries  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Oct.  10-13 

Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission  executive  com- 
mittee, Pinto,  Md.,  Oct.  12-13 

Vision  ’95  Goals  Coordinating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  17 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  18-20 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  board  of  directors, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  18-20 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Ontario,  Oct. 
19-20 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  presidential  in- 
auguration, Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  21 
Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  Oct.  26 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  25-27 

Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  26-27 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct. 
26-28 

Historical  Committee,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Oct.  28-29 
Convention  Planning  Committee,  Oregon,  Nov.  2-3 
Illinois  Conference  and  Central  District  joint  meeting,  Illinois, 
Nov.  2-3 

Young  Adult  Consultation,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  2-4 
Allegheny  Conference  fall  delegate  session,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Nov. 
3 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegate  meeting,  Nov.  3 
Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Council  board  members  work- 
shop, Laurelville,  Pa.,  Nov.  4-6 

Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates  annual  conven- 
tion, Peoria,  111.,  Nov.  8-11 

Franconia  Conference  fall  assembly,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  10 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegate  meeting,  Blythe,  Calif., 
Nov.  10 

Conference  Ministers  Workshop,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Nov.  10-14 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  15-17 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  16-17 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources 


Pax  Christi  questions  ‘quick  recourse’ 
to  military  measures  in  Persian  Gulf 

Pax  Christi  USA  has  protested  U.S. 
military  intervention  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  warned  that  it  “may  cause  the  very 
thing  it  is  meant  to  deter:  a war.”  In  a 
statement  issued  from  its  headquarters  in 
Erie,  Pa.,  the  Catholic  peace  movement 
applies  just  war  principles  to  the  display 
of  military  force  in  the  Kuwait  crisis.  It  also 
urges  the  U.S.  bishops — 90  of  whom  are 
members — to  try  to  answer  related  ques- 
tions. 

“In  our  opinion  the  immediate  display  of 
military  force  by  the  U.S.  was  not  a last 
resort  measure,  a criteria  of  just  war  prin- 
ciples,” the  statement  says.  “Pax  Christi 
does  not  believe  that  the  U.S.  allowed  time 
for  U.N.  sanctions  to  take  effect  and  did 
not  use  that  body  as  a vehicle  to  negotiate 
a settlement.  While  we  do  not  question  the 
intentions  of  people  who  wish  to  deter  a 
war  by  a show  of  force,  we  do  question  the 
excessively  quick  recourse  to  a military 
response.” 

American  and  Kenyan  Baptists 
cooperate  in  big  evangelism  effort 

A four-week  outreach  in  southeastern 
Kenya  has  ended  with  reports  of  56,323 
recorded  professions  of  faith  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  84  new  congregations.  More 
than  500  Southern  Baptist  volunteers  from 
the  United  States,  along  with  60  Southern 
Baptist  missionaries,  teamed  up  with 
scores  of  Kenyan  pastors  and  church  mem- 
bers for  the  effort.  Led  by  Texas  evangelist 
Billie  Hanks,  many  of  the  volunteers  are 
helping  to  underwrite  a 14-week  follow-up 
program.  A Kenya  Baptist  Seminary 
teacher  is  directing  the  program,  which 
includes  a series  of  rallies  and  home  Bible- 
study  sessions. 


White  House  replaces  liaison 
with  evangelicals 

Lee  Anne  Metzger,  the  White  House’s 
new  staff  liaison  with  the  evangelical  Chris- 
tian community,  is  a Southern  Baptist  who 
has  been  involved  in  political  action  for 
both  Phyllis  Schlafly’s  conservative  Eagle 
Forum  and  the  National  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee.  She  replaces  Doug 
Wead,  who  left  amidst  reports  that  a con- 
troversy about  White  House  overtures  to 
homosexual-rights  groups  hastened  his 
planned  departure.  Wead  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Assemblies  of  God  and  the 
author  of  George  Bush:  Man  of  Integrity,  a 


1988  campaign  biography  that  helped  him 
get  his  job  at  the  White  House.  Wead  was 
a consistent  defender  of  the  president  to 
conservative  evangelicals,  who  have  often 
faulted  Bush  and  the  administration  for 
not  advancing  their  causes  as  much  as  they 
would  like. 

Last  spring,  Wead  fielded  criticisms 
from  such  groups  as  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Evangelicals  and  the  Southern 
Baptist  Christian  Life  Commission,  who 
were  outraged  that  the  White  House  had 
invited  representatives  of  gay-rights  orga- 
nizations to  a ceremony  during  which  Bush 
signed  the  federal  Hate  Crimes  Act.  In  a 
letter  responding  to  the  complaints,  Wead 
wrote  that  “the  president’s  staff  did  not 
serve  him  well  by  inviting  some  of  the 
groups  which  attended  the  Hate  Crimes 
Bill  signing  ceremony.” 


United  Church  of  Canada  moving 
headquarters  away  from  Toronto 

The  United  Church  of  Canada  is  moving 
its  headquarters  from  Toronto,  where  it 
has  been  since  the  church  was  formed  in 
1925,  to  a site  in  the  area  of  Kitchener-Wa- 
terloo  and  Guelph,  Ont.  Church  leaders 
cite  economic  and  political  reasons.  Mov- 
ing and  keeping  executive  staff  in  the 
Toronto  area  is  becoming  too  costly,  ac- 
cording to  General  Secretary  Howard 
Mills.  “People  think  Toronto  has  been  the 
center  of  the  universe  long  enough,”  he 
added.  The  sale  of  downtown  Toronto 
properties  would  net  the  church  $25  mil- 
lion, more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  relocation  and  a new  building.  The  site 
has  been  approved  by  the  church’s  execu- 
tive council  and  awaits  final  approval  by 
the  General  Council.  If  approved,  the  move 
would  be  made  during  the  next  two  years. 

Over  24,000  charismatics  from  various 
churches  gather  for  congress 

More  than  24,000  charismatics  from  an 
array  of  denominations  and  independent 
groups  united  at  the  Hoosier  Dome  in 
Indianapolis  for  the  North  American  Con- 
gress on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  World  Evan- 
gelization. Organizer  Vinson  Synan,  assis- 
tant general  superintendent  of  the  Pen- 
tecostal Holiness  Church,  told  opening 
night  crowds  that  over  372  million  Chris- 
tians now  identify  with  charismatic  groups. 
“We  started  90  years  ago  with  not  one. 
Now,  one  in  five  Christians  is  Pentecostal 
or  charismatic,”  he  said. 

Each  morning  of  the  three-day  event, 
representatives  of  renewal  movements 
within  over  40  denominations  participated 
in  evangelism  training  sessions.  Charis- 
matic Catholics,  who  made  up  48  percent 
of  the  congress,  mingled  with  American 
Baptists,  Lutherans,  Mennonites,  Presby- 


terians, Methodists,  Southern  Baptists, 
Messianic  Jews,  and  Episcopalians,  as  well 
as  members  of  traditional  Pentecostal  de- 
nominations. Blending  into  the  unusual 
mixture  were  assorted  nondenominational 
charismatic  groups,  including  almost  1,000 
Youth  With  A Mission  representatives. 


Thousands  gather  in  city’s  plaza 
to  demonstrate  church  unity 

More  than  3,600  Christians  from  more 
than  100  churches  representing  a wide 
variety  of  denominations  gathered  at  the 
Municipal  Plaza  in  Calgary  in  an  elaborate 
show  of  unity.  Participants  from  across  the 
spectrum  of  denominations  — Anglican, 
Baptist,  Christian  Reformed,  independent 
evangelical,  Pentecostal,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  United  Church  of  Canada  — asked  the 
city  to  forgive  the  churches  for  their  past 
disunity  and  prayed  for  unity  in  the  future. 
As  banners  ringed  the  plaza  proclaiming 
such  things  as  “Calgary,  We’re  Praying  for 
You,”  grandparents  and  grandchildren, 
friends  and  neighbors  joined  hands  in  the 
meeting  points  of  the  old  and  new  city  halls 
to  pray  for  the  city,  the  country,  and  the 
world. 


Muslim  teacher  barred  from  wearing 
religious  garb  in  Philadelphia  school 

Clothing  that  is  not  “religiously  neutral” 
is  banned  from  the  public  school  class- 
room. So  decided  a federal  appeals  court 
in  Philadelphia  after  a Muslim  woman 
fought  for  her  right  to  don  a loose  body 
wrap  and  Islamic  head  scarf  while  teach- 
ing. Alva  Delores  Reardon,  whose  religious 
beliefs  included  a conviction  that  women 
should  cover  their  entire  bodies  in  public, 
filed  a discrimination  suit  in  1984  against 
the  Philadelphia  School  District  after  sev- 
eral principlas  told  her  she  could  not  wear 
the  attire.  After  winning  her  case  in  U.S. 
district  court,  the  appeals  court  reversed 
the  verdict,  citing  an  1895  Pennsylvania 
law  that  bans  teachers  from  wearing  any 
religious  garb  while  on  the  job. 


Anglicans  seek  government  money  for 
repair  of  crumbling  cathedrals 

The  Church  of  England  has  asked  the 
government  for  public  funds  for  the  up- 
keep of  Britain’s  crumbling  cathedrals, 
some  of  which  are  in  danger  of  collapse. 
“There  have  been  worrying  signs  of  late  of 
cathedrals  finding  increasing  difficulty  in 
raising  through  appeals  the  large  sums  of 
money  they  require,”  said  Robert  Runcie, 
the  outgoing  leader  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  in  a letter  to  Prime  Minister  Mar- 
garet Thatcher.  Runcie  said  44  historic 
cathedrals  can  no  longer  be  maintained 
through  private  means. 
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The  use  of  solemn  assemblies 


lA'  E HAVE  BEEN  well  warned  of  the  danger  of 
religious  ritual  bereft  of  the  life-giving  Spirit.  We 
recall  the  words  of  Amos  5:21: 

I hate,  I despise  your  feasts, 
and  I take  no  delight  in 
your  solemn  assemblies. 

And  it  has  been  said  of  the  Puritans  who  came 
to  New  England:  “First  they  fell  upon  their 
knees;  and  then  upon  the  aborigines.” 

We  know  of  the  traditional  Quakers  who  es- 
chewed all  religious  ritual — except  the  ritual  of 
waiting  in  silence  before  the  Lord.  Yet  we  in  the 
Anabaptist  tradition  have  retained  some  rituals, 
some  symbolic  activities  whose  value  is  not  in 
the  acts  themselves,  but  in  what  they  represent. 

Among  these  is  the  ritual  of  baptism.  Indeed 
it  was  our  ancestors’  insistence  on  a specific  bap- 
tismal practice  that  bathed  our  origin  in  blood. 
Considering  the  importance  of  baptism  in  our  be- 
ginnings, it  seems  that  we  have  not  given  much 
formal  attention  to  it. 

J.  Laurence  Martin,  director  of  Congregational 
Literature  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  has 
sought  to  respond  to  this  lack  in  a doctoral 
study  he  recently  did  at  Pittsburgh  Theological 
Seminary.  Entitled  “Living  the  Baptismal  Life: 
The  Spiritual  Formation  of  People  and  Commu- 
nities,” the  study  reviews  the  history  of  baptism 
from  New  Testament  times  to  the  present.  It  re- 
flects on  Anabaptist  baptismal  theology  and 
practice,  describes  a congregational  experience 
in  the  renewal  of  emphasis  on  baptism,  and  sug- 
gests some  new  directions.  (A  typical  progres- 
sion for  a doctoral  study.) 

Martin’s  concern  about  baptism  is  that  “The 
Mennonite  Church  frequently  views  baptism  as 
a completed  act  or  event  in  time  rather  than  a 
beginning  of  a lifelong  journey”  (p.  3).  The  point 
he  wishes  to  make  is  that  we  have  this  ritual  of 
baptism  as  an  initiation  into  the  Christian  life 
and  into  the  membership  of  the  church,  but 
have  not  made  full  use  of  its  ongoing  symbolic 
utility. 

He  seeks  to  develop  a theology  of  baptism 
which  is  true  to  the  biblical  tradition  as  well  as 


the  realities  of  life  today.  He  calls  for  a better 
understanding  of  the  function  of  symbols. 

“While  symbols  do  not  contain  power  or  grace  in 
and  of  themselves,  they  do  generate  meaning  in 
a lived  community”  (p.  7). 

Martin  is  not  as  concerned  about  the  age  of 
baptism  as  with  making  baptism  an  initiation  ex- 
perience at  the  beginning  of  a lifelong  Christian 
pilgrimage.  “The  basic  assumption  is  that  bap- 
tism is  an  initiation  to  a particular  way  of  life  to 
be  lived  out  by  individuals  in  the  context  of  an 
alternative  Christian  community  in  the  midst  of 
a pluralistic  society”  (p.  53). 

If  all  of  this  seems  obvious,  let  us  reflect  on 
how  easy  it  is  for  the  obvious  to  be  overlooked 
and  then  lost.  Baptism,  it  would  seem,  is  not 
about  to  disappear.  But  since  we  have  this  sol- 
emn ritual,  let  us  seek  to  understand  its  theologi- 
cal and  practical  significances.  Let  us  use  it  cre- 
atively for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  nurture  of 
spirituality.  Baptism  “is  a tool  for  gathering  a re- 
deemed society  or  community,  and  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  powers  and  institutions  who  oppose 
Christ”  (p.  64). 

The  thrust  of  Martin’s  study  is  that  the  rituals 
of  the  church  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  Sym- 
bolic actions  need  interpretation  and,  as  Martin 
emphasizes,  remembering. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  a church  should 
give  attention  to  and  write  its  doctrines.  Typi- 
cally also,  a congregation  will  have  a constitution 
which  describes  how  it  is  organized  and  how  this 
organization  operates.  Liturgical  functions 
should  also  be  committed  to  writing,  says  Mar- 
tin, lest  they  be  forgotten.  He  reports  that  in  his 
own  congregation,  the  ordinance  of  foot  washing 
was  dropped  without  significant  discussion.  He 
does  not  indicate  why  he,  as  a member  of  the 
congregation,  allowed  this  to  happen. 

From  the  time  of  Deuteronomy  6 on,  there  has 
been  an  emphasis  in  our  tradition  on  remember- 
ing. Laurence  Martin  calls  on  us  to  remember 
and  to  build  on  the  fact  of  our  baptism.  Not  as 
the  end  of  something,  but  as  the  beginning  of  a 
pilgrimage  with  the  Lord  and  the  Christian  com- 
munity. And  as  a commitment  to  be  renewed  reg- 
ularly.— Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  peaceable  kingdom 
at  Philippi,  West  Virginia 


by  Cathy  Hockman 

T HE  APOSTLE  PAUL  likely  thought  the  earth 
was  flat.  He  certainly  never  dreamed  of  a place 
called  “North  America”  or  people  called  “Menno- 
nites.”  But  he  wrote  the  following  words  in  a let- 
ter to  a church  at  Philippi:  “Whatever  you  have 
learned  or  received  or  heard  from  me 


. . . put  it  into  practice.  And  the  God  of  peace 
will  be  with  you”  (Phil.  4:9,  NIV). 

Paul  wasn’t  directly  addressing  the  congrega- 
tion that  meets  in  the  small  town  deep  in  the 
West  Virginia  mountains.  But  members  of 
Philippi  Mennonite  Church  are  taking  him  seri 


ously.  The  object  at  this  church,  as  Pastor  Mike 
Chandler  put  it,  is  to  put  into  action  “things 
every  child  knows  from  Sunday  school,  but  few 
churches  ever  practice. 

“My  understanding  of  the  Bible  is  that  it 
shows  God’s  special  interest  in  those  who  are 

The  object  at  this  church  is  to 
put  into  action  things  every 
child  knows  from  Sunday 
school,  but  few  churches  ever 
practice. 


Mike  Chandier  leads  a Sunday  school  class.  At  left  is  Elvin  Kreider. 


powerless.  If  that’s  God’s  special  concern,  it 
should  be  my  special  concern,”  he  said. 

Rather  than  trying  to  please  everybody  or 
skirt  around  issues,  Linda  Chandler  added,  “the 
focus  of  the  church  is  to  stand  up  for  what’s 
right,  to  ask  how  to  go  about  making  a change.” 

Those  questions  have  influenced  the  way 
Philippi  members  live  and  spend  their  money 
and  time.  Their  theology  is  also  reflected  in  how 
and  where  they  worship. 

The  Philippi  congregation  meets  not  in  a 
church  building  but  a three-story  house  that 
serves  both  as  meetinghouse  and  parsonage. 
Around  60  regular  attenders,  most  of  them  first- 
generation  Mennonites,  fill  the  chairs  that  form 
a double  horseshoe  in  a long,  carpeted  room  dec- 
orated with  only  a few  framed  pictures  and  three 
or  four  candles.  Equality  among  members  is  em- 

Cathy  Hockman,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a senior  at  Goshen 
College.  She  was  a communication  intern  at  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  this  past  summer.  She  is  from  Hubbard, 
Ore. 


phasized  by  the  circular  arrangement;  speakers 
often  stay  seated,  to  show  that  no  one  is 
“above”  anyone  else. 

Several  months  ago,  the  seating  area  was  just 
half  as  big;  a wall  dividing  two  rooms  had  to  be 
knocked  out  to  accommodate  the  growing 
church’s  need  of  space.  Linda  said  she  felt  ex- 
cited when  the  wall  came  down.  To  her,  it  func- 
tioned as  a symbol  “of  making  way  for  whatever 
God  has  in  mind,  a symbol  of  our  openness  to 
change.  The  structure  doesn’t  matter,  because 
the  church  is  really  here,”  she  said,  lightly  tap- 
ping her  heart.  “We  just  need  to  discover  how 
we  can  best  serve.” 

The  rest  of  the  meetinghouse  is  equally  sim- 
ple. The  one-bookshelf  “library”  stands  in  the 
entryway;  27  Mennonite  Hymnals  are  in  easy 
reach.  And  a wooden  offering  box  sits  unobtru- 
sively near  the  19  cubbyholes  which  receive 
church  papers.  “We  don’t  pass  the  plate 
around,”  Mike  said,  but  trust  that  somehow 
there  will  be  enough  money  each  month.  His 
main  concern  with  money,  however,  can’t  have 
much  to  do  with  his  own  salary;  he’s  only  getting 
$325  a month. 

New  pastor.  When  the  church  at  Philippi 
began  looking  for  a pastor,  one  requirement  they 
made  was  that  the  person  have  another  source 
of  income.  (Mike  works  as  chaplain  part-time  at 
the  local  hospital,  and  Linda  is  a full-time 
nurse).  The  small,  young  congregation  couldn’t 
afford  to  pay  more  than  one  half-time  position — 
but  actually,  there  were  more  factors  involved 
than  ability  to  pay. 

To  begin  with,  Mike’s  role  at  Philippi  Menno- 
nite Church  has  as  much  to  do  with  community 
outreach  as  with  the  traditional  preaching/teach- 
ing  responsibilities.  “Mike’s  gifts  most  lie  in  re- 
lating to  the  community,”  said  Linda  Huber 
Mininger,  a regular  attender,  “and  this  way  he’s 
free  to  do  so.” 

A situation  where  the  pastors  are  not  depen- 
dent on  the  congregation  for  their  entire  liveli- 
hood, Linda  Chandler  added,  gives  them  more 
freedom  to  speak  as  they  feel  led. 

Finally,  member  Cecile  Eyler  explained  that 
this  highly  motivated  congregation  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  they  continue  to  be  active,  not  making 
the  pastor  do  everything.  The  handwritten 
church  history  records,  “We  desire  the  character- 
istics of  an  ‘early  Christian,’  even  to  the  point  of 
radical  discipleship.” 

Mike  Chandler,  a Goshen  College  graduate,  was 
attending  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminar- 
ies when  he  responded  to  Philippi’s  call.  “Linda 
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and  I wanted  to  be  in  an  area  of  high  need,” 

Mike  said.  They  found  one  in  small-town 
Philippi  (pop.  3,000)  and  surrounding  Barbour 
County.  The  deterioration  of  the  coal  industry 
left  extreme  unemployment — Mike  estimated 
about  25  percent  in  the  county,  the  second  worst 
in  the  state — and  sometimes  abysmally  poor  liv- 
ing conditions. 

More  than  just  need,  however,  he  said  they 
found  at  Philippi  a community  of  believers  with 
“remarkably  like-minded”  ideas  about  “ministry 
as  relieving  the  distress  of  a needy  community.” 
So  in  June  1986,  the  Chandler  family,  including 
daughter  Valerie,  now  nine  years  old,  and  son 
Nathaniel,  six,  took  up  residence  in  the  big 
white  house-church. 

Congregation’s  history.  The  history  of  the 
Philippi  congregation,  however,  began  several 
years  before  the  arrival  of  its  first  called  pastor. 
Elvin  and  Maribeth  Kreider  were  part  of  the 
original  group  of  12  that  met  for  a weekday  eve- 
ning Bible  study.  Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1982, 
this  “Mennonite  Fellowship”  expressed  a need 
to  meet  together  for  Sunday  morning  worship. 

The  first  service  was  held  on  December  5, 

1982.  In  the  church  history,  recorder  Lois 
Harder  writes,  “Much  enthusiasm  was  displayed 
as  we  began  our  venture,  and  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  felt.”  From  December  1982 
until  December  1985,  the  church  met  in  the 
lower  floor  of  Wilcox  Chapel  at  Alderson-Broad- 
dus  College,  a nearby  Baptist  school.  During 
that  time  their  Statement  of  Faith  was  drafted 
and  adopted,  and  in  March  1984,  Philippi  Men- 
nonite Church  was"  accepted  into  Allegheny  Con- 
ference. 

Yet  the  congregation  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
need  to  move  out  of  the  chapel  building.  The 
Kreiders  said  there  was  a sense  that  the  church 
couldn’t  be  as  active  or  vocal  as  they  would  have 
liked  while  being  literally  under  the  roof  of  the 
Baptist  college.  Also,  “although  we  see  the 
church  as  a group  of  individuals,  not  as  a build- 
ing, other  people  think  of  a place,”  explained 
Elvin,  so  a building  was  necessary  to  make  it 
more  accessible  to  new  attenders. 

Several  people  were  opposed  to  putting  a lot 
of  funds  into  a meetinghouse,  the  Kreiders  said. 
They  could  see  other  churches  in  town  strug- 
gling just  to  cover  their  basic  upkeep  costs,  and 
therefore  unable  to  help  meet  community  needs. 
A house  church  seemed  most  efficient  to  the 
Philippi  Mennonites. 

Giving  priority  to  the  surrounding  community 
continues  to  show  in  the  congregation’s  finances. 
While  last  year  Allegheny  conference  received 
$1,000,  over  six  times  as  much  ($6,500),  repre- 
senting a fourth  of  the  entire  budget — went  to 
meet  local  needs.  Heart  and  Hand  House,  a mis- 
sion project  founded  by  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  receives  a good  portion  of  the 
congregation’s  financial  assistance  and  volunteer 
work.  The  corporation  includes  a thrift  store,  lay- 


ette service,  food  pantry,  and  assistance  with 
transportation. 

A special  connection  of  Mennonites  to  Heart 
and  Hand  (besides  Mike  Chandler,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  board)  is  the  home-repair  program, 
through  which  groups  from  outside  Barbour 


The  Philippi  congregation  meets 
not  in  a church  building  but  a 
three-story  house  that  serves 
both  as  meetinghouse  and 
parsonage. 
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The  Philippi  Mennonites  meet  in  a large  old  house. 


County  come  to  help  make  substandard  housing 
livable.  Houses— many  of  which  have  no  running 
water  or  electricity — are  reconstructed  or  built 
from  scratch.  Last  year  donations  for  house  ma- 
terials exceeded  $30,000,  and  volunteers  (includ- 
ing four  groups  of  Mennonites  out  of  20)  do- 
nated around  14,500  hours  of  labor. 

Another  connection  to  Heart  and  Hand  is  the 
Service  Adventure  unit,  a Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  program  for  18-  to  22-year-old  young 
adults  interested  in  voluntary  service.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Philippi  members  and  former 
VSers  Lester  and  Mary  Beth  Lind,  the  unit  was 
established  last  year.  It  is  led  by  Richard  and 
Linda  Huber  Mininger,  and  the  participants 
serve  11-month  terms.  They  work  at  least  two 
part-time  volunteer  jobs  apiece  (including  work 
at  Heart  and  Hand),  giving  Mennonites  further 
visibility  in  the  community. 

For  such  a small  congregation,  the  members 
are  involved  with  some  pretty  big  service  enter- 
prises. “Some  people  would  consider  us  a politi- 
cally active  group,  controversial  in  some  ways,” 
said  Elvin  Kreider.  “Our  [Anabaptist/Menno- 
nite]  church  traditionally  would  have  made  a lot 
of  news  during  times  of  war,  with  our  conscien- 
tious objectors  and  pacifist  stance.  But  during 
peacetime,  we  don’t  get  that  publicity.”  Through 
involvement  in  issues  which  many  churches 
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won’t  touch,  Mennonites  of  today  can  continue 
to  speak  and  act  for  justice,  he  said. 

Commitment  to  God  is  revealed  in  activities 
aimed  toward  both  long-term  and  short-term  so- 
lutions. The  Philippi  church  responds  to  Jesus’ 
direction  to  feed  the  hungry  and  shelter  the 


While  other  churches  are 
struggling  just  to  maintain  their 
numbers  in  a town  which  is 
getting  smaller,  the  Mennonite 
congregation  has  gotton  bigger 


Randy  is  coordinator  of  a recycling  project 
being  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  local 
Episcopal  church.  Profit  from  the  recycled  tin, 
glass,  and  plastic  will  be  donated  to  Heart  and 
Hand.  As  Mike  Chandler  put  it,  “It’s  turning  gar- 
bage into  food.” 

Another  project  in  the  church  has  been  to 
work  with  Salvadoran  refugees  through  the  Over- 
ground Railroad  program.  According  to  coordina- 
tor Don  Eyler,  five  groups  with  a total  of  20  peo- 
ple have  been  supported  by  the  Philippi 
congregation  over  the  past  eight  years.  The  refu- 
gees stay  in  homes  or  at  the  church  from  six 
weeks  to  six  months  before  going  on  to  asylum 
in  other  countries. 


Worship  services  are  held  in  an  enlarged  iiving  room. 


poor;  but  another  group  within  the  church  is  de- 
termined to  keep  out-of-state  garbage  out  of 
their  backyards. 

“This  area  has  a history  of  businesses  that  ex- 
ploit the  poor,  and  this  situation  is  no  excep- 
tion,” said  member  Chuck  Schnautz,  with  an 
edge  to  his  voice.  “What  they’re  proposing  is 
wrong  and  it’s  irreversible.”  Chuck  is  coordina- 
tor of  Concerned  Citizens  of  Barbour  County,  a 
group  working  to  stop  rich  landowners  from  fill- 
ing an  old  coal-mining  valley  with  75  million  tons 
of  garbage.  He  even  wears  his  “No  out-of-state 
garbage”  button  to  the  Sunday  morning  worship 
service. 

Chuck’s  wife,  Linda,  an  accountant,  provides  fi- 
nancial support  for  their  family,  which  frees 
Chuck  to  work  full-time  with  the  landfill  protes- 
tors. “Our  fight  is  very  much  grass  roots,”  he 
said;  the  campaign  includes  sign-making,  lobby- 
ing state  legislators,  one-on-one  contact  with  vot- 
ers in  the  community,  and  even  creation  of  an  al- 
ternative newspaper,  the  West  Virginian 
Independent. 

The  uproar  over  the  landfill  has  intensified  the 
Mennonite  congregation’s  will  to  alter  the  waste 
stream  through  reduction,  reuse,  and  recycling. 
It’s  a social  concern,  but  member  Randy  King 
made  clear  that  it’s  also  a spiritual  one.  “People 
are  realizing  that  we’re  not  living  in  harmony 
with  creation,”  he  said. 


Serving  the  needy.  Mike  Chandler  said, 

“Our  long-term  goals  are  to  continue  to  do  what 
God  has  called  us  to  do,  to  continue  ministering 
to  the  needy.  Our  opportunity  to  serve  is  only 
limited  to  the  number  of  resources  we  have.” 

Mike  spoke  frankly  about  the  community’s  re- 
action to  the  small  but  active  Anabaptist  church. 
“The  proportion  of  our  significance  in  the  com- 
munity is  far  beyond  our  size— and  the  commu- 
nity knows  that,”  he  said.  While  other  churches 
are  struggling  just  to  maintain  their  numbers  in 
a town  which  is  steadily  getting  smaller,  the  Men- 
nonite congregation  has  gotten  bigger. 

It’s  not  that  Philippi  church  members  are  out 
“evangelizing,”  Mike  continued.  “But  some  peo- 
ple who  have  been  disgusted  with  the  church 
now  come  here  because  they  see  the  church  actu- 
ally doing  what  they  feel  the  church  should  have 
been  doing  all  along.” 

Randy  King,  who  used  to  attend  a Methodist 
church,  said,  “This  church  has  roots  deep  in  spir- 
itual soil.  I think  it  is  on  the  leading  edge  of  re- 
form.” He  continued  with  a theory  expressed  by 
several  people  in  the  congregation.  “Organized 
religion  has  been  one  of  its  own  biggest  ene- 
mies,” he  said.  “When  we  get  bogged  down  in 
process  or  structure,  we  lose  our  vision  of  cre- 
ation. Because  we  are  created  in  God’s  image — 
who  is  the  Creator — one  of  our  biggest  jobs  has 
got  to  be  constant  re-creation  within  ourselves 
and  the  community.  That  means  change  and 
that  means  growth.” 

Words  of  Paul.  In  Philippians  1,  Paul  ad- 
dresses the  church  at  a different  Philippi,  but 
the  words  seem  appropriate  in  reference  to  the 
West  Virginia  congregation: 

I thank  my  God  every  time  I remember  you.  In 
all  my  prayers  for  all  of  you,  I always  pray  with 
joy  because  of  your  partnership  in  the  gospel  from 
the  first  day  until  now,  being  confident  of  this, 
that  he  who  began  a good  work  in  you  will  carry 
it  on  to  completion  until  the  day  of  Christ  Jesus 
(1:3-6,  NIV). 

Carry  on,  sisters  and  brothers  in  Philippi.  God 
be  with  you.  ^ 
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Putting  Faith  to  the  Test 


A Leap  of  Faith: 

True  Stories  for  Young  and  Old 

Popular  storyteller  Peter  J.  Dyck  shares  six  of  his  favorites.  His  first  story  tells  how 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Baptist  World  Alliance,  and  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
with  the  help  of  many  other  people,  got  the  Barclay  Commentaries  translated  into 
Russian,  printed  and  into  the  Soviet  Union  without  smuggling. 

In  “Here  Stood  Kandanos,”  Dyck  sends  a Christian  volunteer  to  help  in  the  rebuilding 
of  a Greek  village  that  the  Germans  destroyed  in  World  War  II.  Too  late,  he  realizes  he 
has  sent  a German  into  enemy  territory. 

These  exciting  stories  are  recommended  for  parents  and  children  to  read  together,  for 
classroom  use,  for  sermon  illustrations,  and  for  any  story-telling  occasions. 

Paper,  $7.95;  in  Canada  $9.95 


Wings  of  Hope 

Eighteen-year-old  Roxanne  Plett  is  facing  the  biggest  crisis  of  her  life.  A bigger  crisis 
than  most  people  ever  face.  She  needs  a liver  transplant  to  save  her  life.  She  is  airlifted 
1,632  miles  away  from  her  home  in  Calgary,  Alberta  to  London,  Ontario  where  doctors 
prepare  to  transplant  even  an  incompatible  organ,  if  necessary,  to  buy  time. 

Roxanne’s  father,  Henry  Plett  tells  the  story  of  their  struggles  and  victories  along  the 
way  as  family  and  friends  rally  to  help  in  any  way  they  can. 

Paper,  $7.95;  in  Canada  $9.95 


Steps  to  Hope 

Families  coping  with  dependency  and  failure  will  find  hope  through  the  Beatitudes  and 
the  Twelve  Steps  Program,  uniquely  combined  in  this  book  by  Joyce  M.  Shutt.  She  has 
experienced  the  pain  of  alcohol  addiction  in  the  family.  Shutt  shares  her  struggles  and 
pain  and  the  victory  over  failure  that  we  can  experience. 

Paper,  $6.95;  in  Canada  $8.95 


Miscarriage: 

A Quiet  Grief 

The  loss  of  a baby  through  miscarriage  can  leave  parents  filled  with  doubt,  anger,  and 
many  questions.  In  this  pamphlet,  Nelson  and  Ellen  Kraybill  share  the  struggle  they 
experienced  in  dealing  with  this  pain. 

They  found  no  easy  answers  to  their  questions,  but  they  do  tell  of  God’s  care  and 
healing  presence.  Through  Scripture,  poetry,  and  their  own  reflection,  they  offer  hope 
and  encouragement  to  others  who  share  their  experience. 

Paper,  $1.75;  in  Canada  $2.15 

Herald  Press  books  are  available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  write  to  Herald  Press  (include  15%  for 
shipping — minimum  $1.50). 
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A radical-conservative  at  MBM 


W HEN  PAUL  M.  GINGRICH  ponders  what  peo- 
ple may  remember  about  him  someday,  he  has 
one  simple  desire.  “I  would  hope  people  would 
say  that  the  church  has  expanded,  that  Paul 
didn’t  let  us  look  at  our  navels  very  long,”  he 
says.  For  Gingrich,  that  means  “that  the  church 
will  be  aware  of  the  world,  that  our  eyes  will  be 
lifted  beyond  ourselves,  and  that  we  won’t  crawl 
into  an  ethnic  box.” 

Through  four  decades  of  missionary  modeling 
and  church  leadership,  the  60-year-old  Gingrich 
has  been  preaching  that  message  of  Christian 
openness  to  the  world.  For  the  last  10  years, 
he’s  been  doing  so  as  president  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

Capture  the  imagination.  “I  think  we  need 
to  find  some  form,  some  way,  to  capture  the 
imagination  of  our  young  people  to  be  about 
God’s  work  in  the  world,”  he  says.  “Call  it  ser- 
vice or  whatever,  I believe  we  need  to  open  the 
windows  of  the  world  to  our  young  people  so 
that  they  won’t  grow  up  in  an  isolated,  ethnocen- 
tric way.  I’d  like  to  see  young  Mennonites  in  the 
next  decade  reaching  out  to  the  world  in  ways 
that  contradict  the  national  mood.” 

That  refrain,  dramatized  with  gestures,  comes 
up  repeatedly  in  Gingrich’s  speech.  In  his  sec- 
ond-floor office  in  downtown  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
Paul  works  among  artifacts  collected  from  his 
own  service  assignments  or  travels  to  36  nations. 
The  items  provide  clear  evidence  of  his  cross-cul- 
tural experience  and  remind  him  of  relationships 
with  other  Christians  around  the  world.  A cross 
from  Belize,  an  African  timbrel  made  from  an  an- 
tiaircraft missile  shell,  a rock  from  Chile,  and  an 
art  print  from  Puerto  Rico  adorn  the  shelves 
and  walls  of  his  work  space. 

Many  other  items  are  Ethiopian,  and  were  col- 
lected during  the  16  years  he  and  Ann  Keener 
Gingrich,  his  wife,  worked  in  that  country  under 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  From 
1954  to  1964,  Paul  was  administrator  at  Naza- 
reth Hospital  in  Ethiopia,  and  for  the  final  five 
years  of  their  term  he  directed  the  Mennonite 
mission  in  Ethiopia. 

“Some  people  thought  we  were  making  a sacri- 
fice by  going  to  Africa,  giving  up  family  and  all 
of  this,”  he  says,  smiling.  “But  everything  we 
gave  up  we  got  back  one  hundredfold,  just  like 
in  the  parable.  What  the  Ethiopian  people  did 


Keith  Graber  Miller,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  a graduate  student  in 
religion  at  Emory  University  and  a free-lance  writer.  He 
attends  Berea  Mennonite  Church. 


for  us,  we  can’t  calculate.  We  got  back  sisters 
and  brothers  and  houses  and  lands.  We  have 
friends  internationally,  and  there’s  no  way  that 
could  have  happened  otherwise.” 

Being  a missionary  was  certainly  not  what 
Paul  would  have  devised  in  his  teenage  years. 

He  initially  committed  his  life  to  Christ  when  he 
was  nine,  and  then  reconsecrated  himself  at  18 
under  the  preaching  of  George  R.  Brunk  II.  That 
spring,  he  told  God  he  would  be  anything  but  a 
missionary  or  a preacher.  “And  I thought  God 
was  getting  a good  deal,”  he  says. 

Several  months  later,  he  and  his  father  were 
mowing  alfalfa  in  a back  field  on  their  farm  near 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  when  his  father  inadver- 
tently turned  the  front  end  of  the  tractor  uphill. 

“Suddenly  I realized  the  front  end  of  the  trac- 
tor was  coming  off  the  ground,”  he  says.  “My  fa- 
ther would  be  killed,  crushed  under  the  tractor, 
if  it  didn’t  stop.  In  desperation  I prayed  as  I cir- 
cled the  tractor,  ‘God,  if  you  save  my  dad,  I’ll  be 
a preacher  or  a missionary.’  And  the  tractor 
stopped,  standing  straight  up.  My  dad  was 
saved  and  so  was  I.” 

Despite  the  conclusions  one  may  draw  be- 
cause of  the  Gingrich  name,  Paul’s  father  and  pa- 
ternal grandparents  were  not  from  Mennonite 
backgrounds.  As  a young  adult,  his  father  be- 
came a Mennonite,  and  later  brought  his  parents 
into  the  church.  “In  a very  real  way  the  mission 
and  evangelizing  vision  is  there  in  my  family  sys- 
tem,” Gingerich  says. 

About  130  in  24  countries.  Since  1980, 
Gingrich  has  been  involved  with  mission  as  the 
head  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  which  cur- 
rently has  about  130  workers  in  24  countries. 
Overseas,  MBM  workers  assist  Christian  commu- 
nities with  leadership  training,  Bible  teaching, 
media  outreach,  health  ministries,  curriculum  de- 
velopment, and  pastoral  work.  In  North  America, 
Gingrich  says  MBM’s  goals  include  “giving  voice 
and  amplification  to  the  witness  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church”  and  “fostering  the  calling  forth  and 
training  of  dynamic  leaders.” 

Gingrich  works  closely  with  Alice  Roth,  Pat 
Swartzendruber,  and  Irvin  Weaver,  vice-presi- 
dents for  overseas  ministries,  administration/re- 
sources, and  home  ministries,  respectively.  To- 
gether they  and  other  MBM  staffers  and 
volunteers  are  responsible  for  an  annual  budget 
of  about  $8.5  million,  about  two-thirds  of  which 
is  contributed  by  Mennonite  Church  members. 

Paul  himself  gives  less  attention  to  administra- 
tive details  than  do  the  vice-presidents  and  oth- 
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ers  at  MBM.  “Working  out  all  the  details  isn’t 
my  strength,”  he  says.  “I  think  my  strength  is  in 
vision.” 

He  spends  about  half  of  his  time  on  the  road, 
“trying  to  help  the  church  in  North  America  see 
that  the  mission  vision — the  vision  which  is 
broader  than  any  agency — the  mission  of  pro- 
claiming God’s  reign  in  the  world— is  the  very 
center  of  what  church  is  all  about.  If  you  aren’t 
in  that,  you  aren’t  in  church.” 

Positive  conclusions.  “I  think  we’re  doing  in- 
ternational ministries  very  well,  respecting  our 
sisters  and  brothers,”  says  Gingrich,  citing  the 
positive  conclusions  of  the  recent  Mennonite  In- 
ternational Study  Project  completed  by  Paul 
Longacre  and  Nancy  Heisey.  “Whatever  we  do 
with  mission,  we  cannot  play  into  the  style  of 
the  multinational  corporations.  Whatever  we  do 
has  to  follow  the  line  of  liberation.  We  cannot 
come  as  overlords,  as  neo-dominators,  promoting 
colonialism  and  paternalism.” 

Gingrich  says  the  progressive  thinking  of  Men- 
nonite missions  goes  back  at  least  to  the  1960s, 
and  he  credits  such  mission  leaders  as  J.  D. 
Graber,  Orie  Miller,  Paul  Kraybill,  and  Wilbert 
Shenk  with  placing  nationals  in  charge  of  mis- 
sion work.  He  remembers  clearly  the  letter 
Graber,  than  president  of  MBM,  sent  to  mission- 
aries in  India  in  1962,  telling  them  to  begin  to  di- 
vest, to  begin  to  give  up  responsibility  even  to 
the  extent  of  turning  ownership  of  church  build- 
ings over  to  Indian  leaders.  Even  more  so  now, 
Mennonite  mission  workers  serve  alongside  and 
under  local  leaders,  responding  to  requests  for 
ministry  from  Christian  communities  rather  than 
overwhelming  them  from  the  top  down. 

Gingrich  admits  that  in  many  ways  he’s  a radi- 
cal. “I  don’t  rest  well  in  status  quo,”  he  says.  “I 
don’t  stay  very  well  in  one  place.  I want  to  be 
moving  it  on,  trying  what  hasn’t  been  tried. 

“But  I’m  a certain  kind  of  conservative,  too,” 
he  says,  mentioning  the  area  of  religious  plural- 
ism (“the  understanding  that  all  paths  lead  to 
God”).  Paul  has  been  giving  special  attention  to 
former  missionary  Lesslie  Newbigin’s  book  The 
Gospel  in  a Pluralist  Society  (Eerdmans,  1989). 

“I’m  a conservative  here,”  he  says,  quickly  not- 
ing, however,  that  we’re  not  here  to  judge,  but  to 
witness.  “I  continue  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  God’s  representation  on  earth,  that  God  is  in- 
carnate in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  that  Jesus  is 
the  full  revelation  of  God.  Introducing  people  to 
Jesus  is  the  highest,  best  good.  I feel  that  Jesus 
as  chief  is  not  negotiable.” 


Paul  Gingrich: 
inspired  by 
memories  of 
missionary 
service  in 
Ethiopia. 


And  what  about  Vision  ’95,  the  10-year  goals 
set  by  the  denomination  in  1985?  “Vision  ’95  is 
doing  gloriously,  surprisingly  well,”  Paul  says. 

“If  you  write  that,  people  will  say,  ‘That’s  dumb. 
He  doesn’t  know  what  he’s  talking  about.’  But 
it’s  amazing  the  way  congregations  are  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  invite  people  to  become  a 
part  of  God’s  family.  Whether  the  numbers  in 
the  church  will  increase  that  much,  I don’t  know. 
But  congregations  are  aware,  they  really  do  want 
to  invite  their  neighbors  to  faith. 

“Vision  ’95  also  has  really  sparked  renewal, 
spiritual  disciplines,  opening  ourselves  to  God,” 
he  says.  “I  look  for  renewal  within  the  Menno- 
nite Church,  a renewal  that  will  take  the  form  of 
identification  with  the  poor.  Renewal  will  look 
after  the  needy,  the  homeless — it  won’t  be  just 
‘Hip,  hip,  hooray!’  ” 

Paul’s  own  spiritual  reenergizing  sometimes 
takes  the  form  of  two-day  silent  retreats  at  The 
Hermitage  near  Three  Rivers,  Michigan.  He  also 
enjoys  tinkering  around  the  house,  fixing  what- 
ever is  broken,  mowing  the  lawn,  and  watching 
birds.  As  time  allows,  he  and  Ann  read  novels, 
sometimes  reading  to  each  other  while  driving 
long  distances. 

A grand  life.  “We’ve  had  a grand  life.  We 
couldn’t  reorder  what  has  happened  to  us,  and  if 
we  could,  I wouldn’t  change  much,”  says  Paul. 

“I’d  like  to  change  our  mistakes,  and  we’ve 
made  a lot  of  them.  But  I think  the  saving  fea- 
ture of  that  is  that  the  Ethiopians  taught  us  to 
repent,  to  ask  forgiveness,  to  really  say  when 
we’re  wrong — and  that  was  a fantastic  gift.  It’s 
made  life  a real  joy.” 

The  MBM  president  smiles  again,  kicks  back 
in  his  chair,  and  says,  “Praise  be  to  God,  that’s 
all.”  And  one  can  be  certain  that  he  means  it.  ^ 
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Church  news 


MCC  concludes  program  on 
immigration  and  refugees 


The  Immigration  and  Refugee  Program 
of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  con- 
cluded its  work  on  Sept.  30.  MCC  U.S. 
board  members  decided  last  year  that 
MCC  U.S.  should  give  lower  priority  to 
immigration  and  refugee  issues  partly  be- 
cause numerous  other  organizations  are 
working  on  these  issues.  Future  MCC  U.S. 
assistance  to  refugees  and  undocumented 
persons  will  be  done  via  the  regional  offices 
or  the  Service  Program. 

American  Mennonites  have  sponsored 
more  than  5,000  refugees  through  the  pro- 
gram, reports  Don  Sensenig,  who  has  been 
the  director  since  it  started  in  1975.  An- 
other 5,000  have  been  sponsored  via  MCC 
Canada.  “This  represents  a significant 
piece  of  history  for  our  people,”  says 
Sensenig.  “It’s  changed  the  face  of  our 
communities,  broadening  us  and  making  us 
more  aware  of  the  larger  world.” 

Harold  and  Rose  Bergey  of  Chesapeake, 
Va.,  agree.  Their  congregation,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant Mennonite  Church,  sponsored  Vane 
and  Nhoun  Keo  Savang  from  Laos  and 
their  four  young  sons  in  1979.  “The  entire 
congregation  was  involved,”  says  Harold, 
“finding  housing,  offering  jobs,  stocking 
the  house,  and  providing  friendship.” 
While  some  resettled  refugees  quickly 
move  to  locations  near  relatives  or  friends 
elsewhere,  the  Savangs  “have  given  such 
glowing  reports  that  their  friends  and  rel- 


atives have  moved  here,”  Harold  says. 
Today  Vane  holds  the  same  job  with  a 
Mennonite-owned  garage  door  company 
that  he  started  two  weeks  after  arrival  in 
the  United  States.  Two  sons  work  at  a 
dairy  owned  by  church  members. 

The  congregation  respects  the  family’s 
“determination  to  succeed  despite  over- 
whelming odds,”  says  Harold.  “And  their 
stories  have  opened  a window  on  the 
world”  for  the  congregation. 

The  year  Savangs  came  to  Virginia  was 
a particularly  busy  year  for  Sensenig  and 
the  two  other  staff  members  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Refugee  Program.  They  ar- 
ranged resettlement  for  more  than  800 
people  that  year,  mostly  Southeast  Asians. 
Last  year  was  a busy  year  as  well,  with  large 
numbers  of  Soviet  Pentecostals  entering 
the  United  States. 

The  program  also  gave  Mennonite 
churches  a chance  to  speak  to  government 
about  immigration  issues  and  to  monitor 
legislation  through  its  branch  program  in 
Washington,  D.C. — Mennonite  Hispanic 
Immigration  Service. 

Carlos  Neuschwander  of  the  Washington 
office  helped  undocumented  Mennonites 
get  the  papers  they  needed  to  live  legally 
in  the  United  States.  A highlight  came  in 
1986  when  he  helped  250  Mennonites  from 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  complete  papers  and 
pass  exams  needed  for  naturalization  into 


Former  MBM  workers 
in  war-torn  Liberia 
make  other  plans 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers 
who  left  Liberia  temporarily  in  May  due  to 
a civil  war  have  now  made  more  permanent 
plans. 

Peter  and  Betty  Hamm  have  resigned 
because  of  health  reasons.  Even  before 
Peter  had  surgery  in  August  to  remove  a 
tumor  on  his  one  remaining  kidney,  his 
doctor  advised  him  not  to  serve  in  any  kind 
of  future  overseas  assignment.  Hamms 
have  been  living  in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  since 
they  left  Liberia. 

Stephen  and  Dorothy  Wiebe-Johnson, 
who  relocated  to  Ghana,  plan  to  complete 
the  remaining  two  years  of  their  present 
term  in  that  country.  They  are  working 
with  Ghana  Mennonite  Church,  training 
health-care  workers  and  community  devel- 
opment workers.  Steve  has  also  been 
asked  to  work  with  Good  News  Training 


Institute,  a ministry  with  African  indepen- 
dent churches  begun  by  MBM  in  1971. 
MBM  missionaries  Philip  and  Juliana 
Bender  also  serve  there. 

Hamms  and  Wiebe-Johnsons  arrived  in 
Liberia  a year  ago  and  had  begun  Bible 
teaching  and  community  health  ministries 
with  African  independent  churches.  But 
they  and  most  other  foreigners  left  the 
country  when  fighting  between  govern- 
ment troops  and  rebel  forces  moved  closer 
to  the  capital  city  of  Monrovia,  where  the 
MBM  missionaries  lived. 

MBM  and  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee have  agreed  in  principle  to  send  a 
three-person  team  to  Liberia,  as  soon  as  it 
is  safe,  to  assess  the  devastation  and  de- 
termine whether  Mennonites  should  be 
involved  with  a relief  and  reconstruction 
program.  Reports  indicate  massive  devas- 
tation in  Monrovia  and  the  surrounding 
area,  with  looting  of  what  is  left. 

MBM  Africa  director  Ron  Yoder  said 
another  possible  Mennonite  involvement 
may  be  in  a Red  Cross  refugee  program  in 


the  U.S.  In  1988  he  helped  Brownsville 
(Tex.)  Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  establish  a project  to 
serve  Central  Americans  coming  to  that 
area.  Neuschwander  also  helped  Menno- 
nite churches  decipher  legal  terms  and  find 
their  way  through  the  red  tape  required 
when  aiding  undocumented  persons. 

Poverty  is  a major  factor  driving  these 
undocumented  persons  and  refugees  to 
North  America,  Sensenig  says.  MCC’s 
worldwide  development  work  helps  make 
it  possible  for  some  people  to  avoid  becom- 
ing refugees  and  stay  in  their  home  coun- 
tries. “I’m  glad  MCC  works  at  both  ends 
of  the  issue,  not  just  on  the  receiving  side,” 
Sensenig  says. 

MCC  started  its  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Program  when  there  was  an  influx  of 
refugees  from  South  Vietnam  at  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  The  program  shrank  in 
1976,  but  then  expanded  in  1979  during  the 
Vietnamese  “boat  people”  crisis  to  include 
resettlement  of  Eastern  Europeans,  South 
Asians,  Africans,  Middle  Easterners,  and 
Central  Americans. 

MCC  U.S.  will  refer  people  interested  in 
sponsorship  or  assisting  undocumented 
persons  to  agencies  addressing  these  is- 
sues. They  should  direct  inquiries  to  their 
MCC  regional  office  or  to  MCC  U.S.  at  Box 
500,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717  859- 
1151. — Andrea  Schrock  Wenger  for  MCC 


Ivory  Coast  near  the  Liberian  border.  An 
estimated  150,000  Liberian  refugees  are  in 
Ivory  Coast  and  1,000  new  refugees  arrive 
each  day.  They  are  among  some  500,000 
who  have  fled  to  neighboring  countries. 


African  churchwoman 
to  lecture  on  missions 
at  Mennonite  colleges 

An  African  church  woman  who  is  deputy 
general  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  will  provide  Mennonite  college 
students  with  current  perspectives  on  the 
future  of  Christian  mission.  Mercy 
Oduyoye,  who  has  held  her  WCC  position 
since  1985,  will  lecture  Oct.  11-15  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  College,  Oct.  16-19  at  Con- 
rad Grebel  College,  and  Oct.  20-24  at 
Goshen  College.  A different  lecturer  will 
be  scheduled  at  Hesston  College  next 
spring. 
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Oduyoye  is  the  third  in  a series  of  speak- 
ers sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. Alice  Roth,  vice-president  for  over- 
seas ministries,  said  the  purpose  of  the 
lecture  series  is  to  “bring  non-Westem 
persons  who  are  involved  in  strategic  min- 
istry to  Mennonite  colleges  as  a way  to 
share  the  challenge  of  world  mission.” 
Roth  noted  that  Oduyoye  is  a global 
person  whose  breadth  of  church  experi- 
ence “ranges  from  grassroots  involvements 
in  local  congregations  and  women’s  groups 
to  her  present  position.”  She  is  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Nigeria. 

Oduyoye  has  had  a number  of  student 
involvements,  including  teaching  at  girls 
schools  in  Ghana,  her  homeland,  and  lec- 
turing at  the  University  of  Ibadan  in  Nige- 
ria. She  was  president  of  the  World  Stu- 
dent Christian  Federation  in  the  1970s. 

Oduyoye’s  research  has  focused  on 
women  and  theology,  and  she  has  written 
a book  on  Hearing  and  Knowing:  Theolog- 
ical Reflections  on  Christianity  in  Africa. 

Remote  Ontario 
hosts  biennial  meeting 
of  Native  Americans 

The  theme  of  “Sharing  God’s  Grace” 
permeated  the  recent  biennial  meeting  of 
Native  Americans  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  “My  life  is  in  transition  right  now,” 
said  Margie  Ree  Hickman,  a Choctaw  from 
Preston,  Miss.  “These  meetings  have 
helped  me  draw  closer  to  God  and  really 
want  to  follow  his  will  for  my  life.” 

About  140  people  attended  the  event  in 
remote  Ontario,  hosted  by  Morson  Commu- 
nity Bible  Fellowship,  an  Ojibway  Mennonite 
congregation.  Represented  were  Cree,  Creek, 
Choctaw,  Ojibway,  and  Hopi  people  who  are 
part  of  United  Native  Ministries  Council. 
First-time  attenders  included  representatives 
of  the  Native  Conference  of  Ontario,  a group 
of  eight  congregations. 

Nadenia  Myron,  a Hopi  from  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  spoke  on  alcoholism  and  drugs,  and 
the  effects  they  have  on  families.  Goyce 
Kakegamic,  a church  planter  in  Thunder 


Nadenia  Myron  (left),  a Hopi  Indian  from  Ari- 
zona, and  Myrtis  Morris,  a Choctaw  from 
Mississippi,  visit  during  break  time. 


Bay,  Ont.,  talked  about  sharing  God’s 
grace  in  the  conflicts  Christians  encounter. 

Five  interracial  couples  in  attendance 
found  the  presentation  by  Marty  and 
Verna  Lee  Gehman  helpful  and  meaning- 
ful. Verna  Lee,  a Creek  Indian,  and  Marty, 
a white  American,  have  remained  true  to 
God  and  each  other  for  34  years.  Marty  is 
pastor  of  a Creek  church  in  Atmore,  Ala. 

How  to  share  God’s  grace  in  one’s  com- 
munity was  the  topic  addressed  by  Jim 
Keesic,  a Cree  Indian  involved  in  church 
planting  in  Fort  Francis,  Ont.  Hus- 
band/wife and  parent/child  relationships 
were  the  subject  of  two  workshops  led  by 
Clare  Schumm  from  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries. 

The  conference  also  included  special 
music,  prayer,  devotions,  congregational 
reports,  activities  for  children  and  youth, 
a fish  fry  and  worship  service  at  Lake  of 
the  Woods  Provincial  Park,  and  a closing 
communion  service. 

The  Morson  congregation  and  surround- 
ing community  provided  housing  and  three 
meals  a day  at  the  church,  after  having 
raised  $4,000  to  provide  for  hospitality. 
The  church  declined  an  offering  to  cover 
expenses,  and  asked  that  the  money  be 
given  to  United  Native  Ministries  Council. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  provides 
consulting  services  to  the  council  and  the 
congregations  it  represents  through  Ray 
Horst,  a former  longtime  MBM  adminis- 
trator. 


EMC&S  Lancaster 
Campus  starts  second 
year  with  more  students 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Semi- 
nary’s Lancaster  (Pa.)  Campus  opened  its 
second  year  with  more  than  twice  as  many 
students  as  last  year.  Paul  Zehr,  director  of 
the  program  located  at  2160  Lincoln  Highway 
East,  said  58  students  are  enrolled  in  the  five 
courses  being  offered,  compared  to  26  the 
initial  year  of  operation. 

The  students  include  30  men  and  28 
women,  Zehr  reported.  Of  this  group,  19 
are  licensed  or  ordained,  he  noted,  adding 
that  the  majority  are  “nontraditional 
students”  above  30  years  of  age,  and  some 
are  recent  high  school  graduates  working 
in  the  local  area. 

The  fall  semester  courses  are:  “Counsel- 
ing,” taught  by  John  Lederach;  “Introduc- 
tion to  Theology,”  Richard  Detweiler; 
“College  Writing,”  Janet  Gehman;  “Faith 
in  the  Old  Testament”  and  “History  of  the 
Bible,”  both  taught  by  Zehr. 

The  extension  campus  offers  academic 
credit  toward  certificates  in  biblical  and 
church  studies  or  Christian  leadership  and 
credits  are  given  by  EMC&S  which  can  be 
applied  toward  a baccalaureate  or  semi- 
nary degree. 


Frieda  and  Delbert  Erb 


BACK  TO  ARGENTINA 

Erbs  help  start 
homes  for  elderly 

A mutual  care  program  in  the  Argentine 
Mennonite  Church  is  being  encouraged  by 
a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  couple  in 
that  country.  Delbert  and  Frieda  Erb,  dur- 
ing their  most  recent  three-year  term, 
worked  to  stimulate  congregations  to  in- 
volve seniors  in  church  life  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  people.  Erbs  report  some 
good  response,  including  three  congrega- 
tions who  have  established  or  plan  to 
establish  homes  for  senior  citizens.  They 
returned  to  Argentina  recently  following  a 
three-month  North  American  assignment. 

Erbs  chaired  the  committee  for  their 
congregation,  Floresta  in  Buenos  Aires, 
which  dedicated  its  first  home  last  March. 
Four  widows  or  elderly  women  of  the 
church  presently  live  in  the  house  the 
church  purchased  four  blocks  away.  It  has 
room  for  ten  people. 

“The  facility  is  to  be  a home,  not  just  a 
house,”  Frieda  emphasized.  “The  medical 
field  has  added  years  to  people’s  lives.  We, 
the  church,  need  to  add  life  to  those  years.” 
Delbert  noted  that  the  homes,  which  help 
people  cope  with  loneliness  and  physical 
limitations,  also  make  living  expenses  man- 
ageable. 

Inflation  in  Argentina  last  year  was  over 
4,000  percent.  Rapid  inflation  continued  in 
the  first  two  months  of  this  year,  then 
leveled  off.  Delbert  said  that  a person 
receiving  minimum  Social  Security  pay- 
ments of  $40  a month  in  January-February 
1990  spent  most  of  the  money  on  food  and 
some  clothing. 

Erbs  also  work  with  congregational- 
based  theological  education  in  the  Argen- 
tine Mennonite  Church.  The  program  in- 
volves a text  and  a workbook  that  each 
person  studies  at  home.  Students  gather 
weekly  with  tutors  to  discuss  the  material. 
Delbert  gives  exams  and  introduces  new 
courses.  In  addition,  Delbert  teaches  in  a 
seminary.  Frieda  works  with  women’s 
groups  in  various  congregations. 

Delbert  and  his  first  wife,  Ruth,  who  died 
in  1982,  served  in  Argentina  for  30  years. 
Later  Delbert  married  Frieda  Schellen- 
berg,  a Mennonite  Central  Committee 
worker  in  Bolivia  for  18  years.  Delbert  is 
originally  from  Hesston,  Kan.,  and  Frieda 
is  from  Watrous,  Sask. 
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Tanzanian  bishop  Zedekia  Kisare  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  converse  with  Eastern  Board 
president  Paul  Landis  at  the  Worldwide  Missions  Conference. 


Worldwide  witnesses 
talk  about  miracles 
at  Missions  Conference 

About  1,200  people  attended  the  closing 
session  of  the  Worldwide  Missions  Confer- 
ence sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Some  20  delegates  from 
Tanzania,  Kenya,  and  Ethiopia  sang  and 
brought  greetings  from  their  churches. 
Overseas  director  David  Shenk  reported 
that  churches  to  which  Eastern  Board 
relates  overseas  now  have  a total  member- 
ship of  50,000  people. 

People  giving  testimonies  repeatedly 
spoke  of  the  miracle  of  God  in  bringing 
them  to  faith  and  in  using  them  in  ministry 
to  others.  Alemu  Chekol,  a blind  man  from 
Ethiopia,  told  how  God  led  him  into  a 
fruitful  ministry  as  a church  leader  in  his 
country.  Mulugeta  Abate,  pastor  of  an 
Ethiopian  congregation  in  New  York  City, 
said  he  was  able  to  come  to  America  as  a 
missionary  because  missionaries  from 
America  established  the  church  in  Ethio- 
pia 40  years  ago.  Adam  Jimaleh  from  So- 
malia spoke  of  being  faithful  to  Christ  for 
30  years  in  a country  hostile  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Liz  Hess,  leader  of  Youth  Evan- 
gelism Service  teams  to  Sweden,  told  sto- 
ries of  open  doors  in  a country  where 
people  openly  say  they  have  no  interest  in 
religion. 

The  guest  speaker  at  Worldwide  Mis- 
sions Conference  was  Richard  Showalter, 
president  of  Rosedale  Bible  Institute.  He 
pointed  out  that  since  1980  there  are  more 
evangelical  Christians  in  the  third  world 
than  in  all  the  Western  world.  He  spoke  of 
the  great  harvest  which  has  taken  place  in 
this  century,  and  referred  to  missionaries 


of  100  years  ago  who  packed  their  belong- 
ings in  coffins  because  the  life  expectancy 
of  a missionary  in  Africa  and  Asia  at  that 
time  was  only  about  two  years. 

“Those  early  missionaries  understood 
that  the  world  is  in  need  of  a Savior,” 
Showalter  said,  and  called  on  the  church 
today  to  make  sacrifices  to  spread  the 
gospel.  He  denounced  the  moral  decline  of 
the  United  States  and  noted  that  12,000 
satanic  rituals  take  place  every  weekend. 
Showalter  said  that  God  is  preparing  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  to  believe,  and  the 
Christian  missionary  must  be  sensitive  to 
approach  those  whom  God  is  already  call- 
ing. 

Indiana-Michigan  youth 
serve  one  week 
in  inner-city  Detroit 

Nearly  20  youth  volunteers  from  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference  were  cautiously  wel- 
comed for  one  week  recently  by  Detroit 
Rescue  Mission  Ministries  staff  and  some 
60  residents  in  a drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

Some  of  the  caution  came  from  safety 
concerns.  “It’s  a drug  war  zone  on  these 
streets,”  warned  Dave  Jasinski,  drug  reha- 
bilitation counselor.  Burned-out  houses, 
abandoned  buildings,  “crack  houses,”  and 
weed-filled  lots  surrounded  the  fenced-in 
mission. 

“We’ve  got  lots  of  work  for  you,  but 
we’ve  not  had  youth  volunteers  before,” 
said  Tom  Laymon,  service  project  coordi- 
nator. “You’re  our  pilot  group.”  By  week’s 
end,  youth  volunteers  at  this  first-time 
Mennonite  Group  Venture  site  had  won 


the  respect  and  praise  of  staff  and  resi- 
dents for  a job  well  done  and  had  gained 
many  friendships. 

The  rescue  mission,  a temporary  housing 
and  substance  abuse  center,  shelters  up  to 
100  men  15  nights  a month  and  serves 
meals  every  day  to  low-income  people. 
Between  work  assignments,  the  youth  vol- 
unteers talked  with  many  of  the  residents, 
like  Rodney.  “Two  years  ago,  I was  a 
technician  at  the  Detroit  Metro  Airport, 
and  my  family  lived  in  a decent  neighbor- 
hood. My  cousin  told  me  to  try  crack.  I 
looked  up  to  him.  It  only  took  one  dose; 
now  here  I am.  I lost  my  job.  I stole  from 
my  family  and  they  won’t  let  me  back.  I hit 
zero  in  two  years.  This  program  is  helping 
me.  Jesus  is  in  my  heart  now  and  will  help 
keep  me  clean.” 

Lodged  at  a Salvation  Army  dormitory, 
the  group  met  for  debriefing,  singing,  and 
prayer  each  evening.  Ritch  Hochstetler, 
youth  pastor  at  Clinton  Frame  Mennonite 
Church  near  Goshen,  Ind.,  guided  the 
group  of  youth  ages  14-18  and  five  spon- 
sors. At  7:00  a.m.  each  morning,  the  group 
traveled  the  two  miles  to  the  rescue  mis- 
sion for  breakfast  and  work  assignments. 

Many  in  the  group  agreed  that  the  work 
of  the  rescue  mission,  which  was  begun  in 
1909  by  a Mennonite  from  Berne,  Ind.,  is 
a small  but  important  way  of  working  to 
meet  needs  in  inner-city  Detroit  and  other 
large  cities.  The  group  also  was  encour- 
aged by  a visit  to  the  Thursday-night  Bible 
study  led  by  two  Detroit  Mennonites  at- 
tempting to  start  a new  church,  Sam  Wil- 
son and  Rod  Williams.  The  last  day  in 
Detroit,  the  group  attended  Peace  Com- 
munity Church,  a Mennonite  congregation, 
and  heard  Pastor  Evelyn  Childs  describe 
how  her  congregation  is  reaching  out  by 
visiting  the  elderly  and  distributing  food. 

Group  Venture  is  a short-term  program 
coordinated  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions (Mennonite  Church)  and  Commis- 
sion on  Home  Ministries  (General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church).  This  year,  over 


Katrina  Mullet,  a Group  Venture  volunteer 
from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  assists  with  child  care  at  a 
temporary  shelter  for  women  and  children. 
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50  youth  groups  have  participated  in 
Group  Venture  service  projects. 

For  more  information  about  Group  Ven- 
ture, call  Nancy  Thiessen  at  MBM — 219 
294-7523. 


Start  of 

deaf  leadership  program 
delayed  one  year 

The  Deaf  Christian  Leadership  Program 
slated  to  begin  this  fall  will  delay  opening 
its  doors  until  next  fall  in  order  to  increase 
recruiting  efforts.  “Over  35  deaf  individu- 


als have  written  expressing  interest  in  the 
program,”  said  Nancy  Marshall,  director  of 
the  Mennonite  program.  However,  only 
five  of  them  expressed  an  interest  in  start- 
ing this  fall.  “In  order  for  the  program  to 
be  cost  efficient,  we  must  have  eight  full- 
time students  or  quite  a few  more  part- 
time  students,”  she  said. 

Marshall  added,  “We  understand  that 
perhaps  the  program  will  need  to  be  rede- 
signed to  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
deaf  people  are  expressing,  particularly 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  quit  work  to  go 
to  school  for  the  program.  We  also  recog- 
nize that  it  may  be  a huge  risk  for  persons 
to  quit  a full-time  job  to  attend  a new 
program  full  time.” 


Marshall  plans  to  increase  publicity  and 
recruiting  efforts.  She  and  an  expanded 
board  of  15  members  will  volunteer  several 
hours  a week  to  handle  these  tasks.  In  the 
meantime,  Marshall  will  teach  deaf  chil- 
dren full  time  for  the  coming  school  year 
in  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  public  schools. 

If  the  training  program  had  begun  this 
fall  in  Washington,  D.C.,  it  would  have 
been  conducted  in  cooperation  with  East- 
ern Mennonite  College.  Program  staff  were 
planning  to  share  space  with  the  Deaf 
Ministries  office  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  at  University  Park  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  suburban  Hyattsville,  Md., 
with  classes  held  at  Washington  Commu- 
nity Fellowship  in  the  city. 


Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Dean  Hochstetler,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

I would  like  to  comment  on  your  edito- 
rial “The  Mystery  of  Evil”  (Sept.  4).  One 
of  the  problems  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  that  it  has  not  taken  the  devil 
seriously  enough. 

While  Paul  M.  Miller  in  his  book,  The 
Devil  Did  Not  Make  Me  Do  It,  makes  a 
valid  point  of  personal  responsibility,  he 
ignores  demonization  of  persons.  Jesus 
did  not  do  this  nor  did  the  disciples  or 
the  early  church.  It  is  still  necessary  to 
cast  out  evil  and  wicked  spirits.  What  is 
needed  is  discernment  as  to  which  is  the 
problem.  Unless  this  is  done,  some  per- 
sons will  never  come  to  freedom. 

Evart  Ferguson  in  his  book,  The  De- 
monology of  the  Early  Christian  World, 
says  on  p.  129  that  the  most  noticeable 
mark  of  the  early  church  was  its  ability 
to  deal  with  the  spirit  world  in  the 
Roman  Empire — a mark  most  noticeably 
absent  from  the  contemporary  church. 
Being  Christian  is  a delicate  art,  one  of 
keeping  balance. 

I note  also  much  rhetoric  in  our 
church  papers  on  the  homosexual  issue. 
Many  such  persons  say,  “We  were  bom 
this  way,”  which  I believe.  Often  investi- 
gation will  show  an  occult  ancestry  which 
violates  the  second  commandment  and 
brings  into  focus  the  penalty  of  God. 

Thus  in  many  instances,  confession  of  an- 
cestral sin  is  necessary  if  such  orienta- 
tion is  to  be  alleviated.  (See  Nehemiah  1 
and  9 and  Daniel  9 for  models  of  such 
prayers.)  Anyone  who  works  in  the  field 
of  “deliverance  ministry”  will  confirm 
this  approach. 

We  work  not  toward  victory  but  out 
from  victory  won  on  Calvary’s  cross.  Our 
task  is  to  recognize  evil  and  apply  the 
victory. 


Mike  Garde,  Dublin,  Ireland 

As  a participant  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference  in  Winnipeg  I enjoyed  the 
coverage  you  gave  to  the  event  (Aug. 

28).  It  brought  back  happy  memories 
and  gave  me  impressions  of  things  I did 
not  get  a chance  to  see.  However,  I was 
surprised  that  there  was  no  coverage 
given  to  the  governing  body  of  MWC, 
namely  the  General  Council. 

This  body  was  strengthened  during 
the  Winnipeg  meetings,  especially  giving 
more  power  to  the  regions.  It  is  true  that 
the  Executive  Committee  tends  to  run 
the  organization  between  conferences, 
but  it  is  very  important  that  this  world- 
wide body  of  Mennonites  should  get  in- 
creasing prominence.  Also  there  were 
constitutional  changes  which  make  the 
business  of  MWC  easier  to  process. 

There  are  still  a number  of  issues  that 
need  to  be  addressed.  Should  the  consti- 
tution of  the  MWC  be  more  restrictive 
than  the  UN  or  the  USA?  Some  coun- 
tries are  full  members  with  very  small 
numbers  based  on  earlier  constitutions, 
but  presently  one  has  to  have  500  mem- 
bers to  be  a full  member  of  MWC. 

Also,  can  we  continue  to  have  the  lux- 
ury of  these  large  fellowship  events? 

This  year  we  have  left  Larry  Miller,  the 
new  executive  secretary,  with  a deficit  of 
about  $280,000.  Is  God  saying  to  us  that 
we  need  to  move  to  a world  delegate  con- 
ference which  has  clear  goals  and  which 
attempts  to  express  our  faith  in  univer- 
sal terms? 

Our  responsibility  in  the  rich  world  is 
to  help  these  events  take  place,  but  can 
we  afford  to  just  have  fellowship  as  we 
have  been  doing?  I appeal  to  all  your 
readers,  especially  those  who  were  not  in 
Winnipeg,  to  consider  giving  to  MWC  so 
that  when  we  meet  in  India  in  1996  we 
will  really  be  meeting  to  hear  what  the 
Spirit  is  saying  to  the  churches! 

Editor’s  response:  Reports  on  the  Gen- 
eral Council  were  published  in  the  two  is- 


sues (Sept.  4 and  11)  after  the  Aug.  28 
special  issue. 

Orland  Gingerich,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

I agree  with  Abraham  Gehman  in 
“Time  to  Reassert  Discipleship”  (“Hear, 
Hear!”  Aug.  14),  that  there  is  a danger 
of  stressing  love  and  compassion  and 
thereby  undercutting  the  demands  of  dis- 
cipleship. The  question  remains,  how- 
ever, are  we  emphasizing  the  same 
things  Jesus  did?  Here  is  an  attempt  to 
accept  our  brother’s  invitation  to  share 
another  aspect  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
faithful  church. 

We  find  it  easy  to  come  down  hard  on 
sexual  sins  and  sinners,  whereas  Jesus 
seemed  to  be  much  harder  on  the  legalis- 
tic and  unforgiving  Pharisees.  This  is  not 
said  to  condone  sexual  sin,  since  our 
Lord  pointed  to  God’s  perfect  will  when 
asked  about  divorce  and  remarriage.  In 
our  sexually  permissive  society  the 
church  also  needs  to  uphold  that  stan- 
dard, but  also  with  the  same  generous 
forgiveness  Jesus  expressed. 

We  need  to  be  just  as  concerned  in 
our  materialistic  culture  about  the  per- 
fect will  of  God  as  indicated  in  Jesus’  re- 
sponse to  the  rich  young  ruler  when  he 
said,  “If  you  want  to  be  perfect,  go,  sell 
what  you  have,  and  give  to  the  poor” 
(NKJV).  As  one  biblical  scholar  said,  we 
all  dance  around  that  command  trying  to 
explain  why  we  do  not  have  to  take  it  lit- 
erally. Can  anyone  give  a biblical  reason 
for  taking  one  passage  of  Scripture  more 
literally  than  another? 

Perhaps  recovering  the  New  Testa- 
ment vision  of  discipleship  means  shar- 
ing more — or  all — of  our  material  goods 
with  the  poor  of  the  world.  Having  per- 
sonally witnessed  some  of  the  needs  in 
other  parts  of  our  world,  I wrestle  more 
than  ever  with  that  aspect  of  disciple- 
ship. In  the  meantime  I too  am  grateful 
for  our  Lord’s  love  and  forgiveness  and 
the  privilege  to  share  that  good  news. 
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Retired  Goshen  College  administrator/pro- 
fessor Paul  Bender,  91,  died  on  Sept.  13  in 
Goshen,  Ind.  He  served  at  the  college  1932-65, 
most  of  that  time  as  a physics  professor  and  as 
registrar.  He  also  served  briefly  as  acting  dean, 
admissions  director,  and  personnel  director.  Be- 
fore and  after  his  time  at  Goshen  he  was  at 
Hesston  College,  where  he  was  a teacher  (1921- 
32)  and  academic  dean  (1958-61).  In  his  retire- 
ment years  Bender  served  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  as  educational  coordinator  and  re- 
search director. 

Construction  began  on  a $2.4  million  expan- 
sion project  at  Central  Christian  High 
School  in  Kidron,  Ohio,  following  a recent 
groundbreaking  celebration.  Ben  Weaver,  gen- 
eral contractor  for  the  project,  scooped  the  first 
loads  of  dirt  with  a garden  tractor  and  then 
turned  the  wheel  over  to  his  son  Ken,  a Central 
graduate  who  will  be  working  on  the  construction 
of  the  new  facilities.  On  Ken’s  lap  was  his  young 
son,  John — a reminder  of  future  Central  stu- 
dents. The  37,000-square-feet  addition  to  the 
school  will  accommodate  the  growing  number  of 
students.  The  enrollment  this  fall  increased 
again,  from  245  to  270  in  grades  7-12. 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School  set 
another  enrollment  record  this  fall,  welcom- 
ing 664  students.  Last  year’s  record  enrollment 
was  659.  Most  of  the  students  are  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  nine  other  states  and  seven  foreign 
countries  are  represented  as  well.  This  year 
there  are  80  students  in  the  dormitory. 

A congregation  has  been  established  in 
Hillsboro,  W.Va.  It  is  called  Mennonite  Church 
of  the  Mountains.  Five  charter  members  form 
the  core  group,  and  Dwight  Diller  is  the  pastor. 
Diller,  previously  a licensed  minister  in  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  has  now  been  licensed 
by  Virginia  Conference. 

New  appointments: 

• John  Sau.der  and  Tim  Bentch,  directors  of 
Baltimore  YES  Discipleship  Training  Center, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  They 
succeed  Glenn  Kauffman,  who  enrolled  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  Seminary.  YES  is  an  acronym  for 
Youth  Evangelism  Service.  Sauder  and  Bentch 
are  sharing  the  job  while  they  also  work  as  a 
nurse  and  musician,  respectively.  Sauder  served 
previously  with  YES  teams  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Indonesia.  Bentch  was  formerly  a church  planter 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  a staff  person  with  Youth 
With  a Mission. 

• Duane  Hershberger,  director  of  Voluntary 
Service,  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
He  succeeds  Bob  Horst,  who  is  completing 
college  studies.  Hershberger  served  previously 
for  one  year  as  a VSer,  along  with  his  wife,  Ruth, 
in  Americus,  Ga.  Before  that  he  was  administra- 
tor of  Welsh  Mountain  Home  in  New  Holland, 
Pa. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Leo  Miller  retired  as  pastor  of  Friendship 
Mennonite  Church,  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio,  in 
September.  He  served  the  congregation  21  years 
and  was  Ohio  Conference  overseer  for  the  Cleve- 
land area.  A retirement  party  and  open  house 
was  held  on  Sept.  9. 

• Terry  Shue  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  Pine  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
Stryker,  Ohio,  on  Sept.  9.  He  is  from  Harper, 
Kan. 

• Kenneth  Good  became  interim  pastor  of 
Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Elida,  Ohio,  on  Oct. 


1.  He  succeeds  Lawrence  Brunk  and  will  serve 
three  months. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

• Harold  and  Elizabeth  Bauman  returned 
from  Ireland  in  September  following  a two-year 
assignment  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
They  served  in  pastoral  ministries  with  Dublin 
Mennonite  Community  in  the  capital  city.  Then- 
address  is  427  Westwood  Rd.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

• Alan  and  Eleanor  Kreider  returned  to  En- 
gland in  September  following  a one-year  North 
American  assignment.  They  are  MBM  workers 
who  serve  in  teaching  ministries  at  London 
Mennonite  Centre.  Their  address  is  14  Shep- 
herds Hill,  Highgate,  London  N6  5AQ,  England. 

• Mark  and  Darlene  Keller  returned  to  Nepal 
in  August  following  a 13-month  North  American 
assignment.  They  are  MBM  appointees  who 
serve  with  United  Mission  to  Nepal.  Mark  works 
in  UMN’s  education  office.  Their  address  is 
UMN,  Box  126,  Kathmandu,  Nepal. 

• Rodney  and  Lynda  Hollinger-Janzen  re- 
turned to  Benin  in  July  following  a one-year 
North  American  assignment.  They  are  MBM 
appointees  who  work  in  Bible  teaching  and 
health  ministries  with  the  Interconfessional 
Protestant  Council  of  Benin.  Their  address  is 
BP  2624,  Cotonou,  Benin. 

• Stephen  and  Margot  Longley  returned  to 
Nepal  recently  after  a one-year  home  leave  in 
Finland  and  several  months  in  North  America. 
They  are  MBM  workers  who  serve  with  United 
Mission  to  Nepal.  Stephen  is  a computer  sys- 
tems analyst.  Their  address  is  UMN,  Box  126, 
Kathmandu,  Nepal. 

• Stephen  and  Jean  Gerber  Shank  returned  to 
Belgium  in  August  following  a two-month  North 
American  assignment.  They  are  MBM  workers 
who  serve  in  drama  ministries  and  at  Brussels 
Mennonite  Center  in  the  capital  city.  Their 
address  is  2 rue  Longue,  5911  Pietrain,  Belgium. 

• Lynn  and  Darlene  Miller  returned  to  Nepal 
in  August  following  a two-month  North  Ameri- 
can assignment.  They  are  MBM  appointees  who 
serve  with  United  Mission  to  Nepal.  Lynn  is 
UMN  treasurer.  Their  address  is  UMN,  Box  126, 
Kathmandu,  Nepal. 

• Paul  and  Esther  Kniss  returned  to  India  in 
August  after  vising  in  North  America  for  two 
months.  They  are  longtime  MBM  missionaries 
who  officially  retired  in  May  but  who  will  con- 
tinue to  live  and  work  in  India.  Their  address  is 
Box  50,  Ranchi  PO,  Ranchi  District,  834001 
Bihar,  India. 

• Kevin  and  Rita  Marie  Hoover  went  to  Brazil 
in  August  for  a one-year  MBM  assignment  as 
mission  interns.  They  are  working  with 
Araguacema  Mennonite  Church.  They  are  from 
Schwenksville,  Pa.,  and  Kevin  worked  in  a family 
business  and  Rita  Marie  was  a teacher.  Their 
address  is  Rua  Rui  Barbosa,  77700  Araguacema, 
Brazil. 

• Janna  Steiner  went  to  Bolivia  in  August  for 
a five-month  MBM  assignment  as  a mission 
partner.  This  is  a special  arrangement  with 
Central  Christian  High  School  in  Kidron,  Ohio, 
where  she  is  a senior.  She  is  working  with  Heroes 
del  Chaco  Mennonite  Church.  Her  address  is  c/o 
Intagliatas,  Casilla  213,  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia. 

Coming  events: 

• Homecoming  and  Parents  Weekend,  Oct.  5-7, 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  “Art  in  the  Park” 
is  the  theme,  and  some  20  alumni  and  parent 
artists  will  display  their  work  on  the  front  lawn 
of  the  campus.  This  is  the  first  year  that  Home- 
coming and  Parents  Weekend  are  combined. 
Also  planned  are  outdoor  .concerts,  a banquet 


A new  high.  Coffers  at  the  Ohio 
Mennonite  Relief  Sale  reached  about 
$220,000,  soaring  above  all  other  sales 
held  the  last  25  years  on  the  Central 
Christian  High  School  campus  in 
Kidron.  Almost  half  of  that  amount 
was  raised  through  quilts  and  wood 
crafts.  Pictured  is  Pat  Horst  from  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  who  is  checking  the 
stitches  on  a quilt.  Three  quilts 
brought  $2,000  each.  The  first  was  a 
“giant  dahlia”  by  Mabel  Gable  of 
Salem  Mennonite  Church  in  Wooster, 
whose  hand  had  been  caught  in  a 
corn  picker.  She  refused  to  let  the 
doctor  amputate  it,  recovered,  and 
was  able  to  make  this  quilt.  The  Ohio 
sale  is  one  of  30  such  events  held 
throughout  North  America  to  raise 
money  for  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. Ohio  was  the  fourth  location,  pre- 
ceded only  by  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Kansas.  On  this  25th  year  of  the 
Ohio  sale,  the  organizers  hoped  to 
bring  the  total  amount  of  money 
raised  over  the  years  to  $2.5  million. 
That  amount  was  surpassed. 


honoring  outstanding  alumni,  reunions  for  grad- 
uating classes  ending  in  a “5”  or  “0,”  an  alumni- 
parent  golf  classic,  and  a celebration  of  WEMC 
radio  station’s  35th  anniversary.  More  informa- 
tion from  the  Alumni  Relations  Office  at  EMC, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  703  433-2771. 

• Oregon  Fall  Festival,  Oct.  13,  at  Linn  County 
Fair  Grounds,  Albany,  Ore.  The  seventh  annual 
event  is  a fund-raiser  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  It  will  feature  an  auction  of  quilts 
and  other  items,  special  foods  and  crafts, 
children’s  activities,  and  demonstrations  of  old- 
time  crafts.  More  information  from  Tony  Hand- 
rich  at  4868  Camelot  Ct.  NE,  Salem,  OR  97303. 

• Apple  Butter  Frolic,  Oct.  6,  at  Indian  Creek 
Haven  Farm,  Harleysville,  Pa.  It  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  people  to  experience  rural  life  in  the  19th 
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century  through  the  crafts,  trades,  foods,  and 
games  of  the  time.  Also  planned  is  a folk  art 
auction  and  “bam  programs”  of  music  and 
videos.  The  17th  annual  event  is  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Historians  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
More  information  from  Carolyn  Nolan  at  565 
Yoder  Rd.,  Box  82,  Harleysville,  PA  19438; 
phone  215  256-3020. 

• Open  House  for  Retiring  Pastor,  Oct.  22,  at 
Clinton  Frame  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 
It  will  honor  Vernon  Bontreger  and  his  wife, 
Miriam,  who  are  retiring  after  nearly  a lifetime 
of  service  to  the  congregation.  Vernon  was  or- 
dained 40  years  ago  on  Oct.  21.  More  informa- 
tion from  the  church  at  63846  CR  35,  Goshen, 
IN  46526;  phone  219  533-7068. 

New  books: 

•Darkening  Valley  by  Dale  Aukerman.  It 
offers  a biblical  perspective  on  nuclear  war  and 
calls  for  all-out  Christian  resistance  to  milita- 
rism. The  author  is  a longtime  church  worker 
and  peace  activist  who  currently  serves  as  coor- 
dinator of  Brethren  Peace  Fellowship.  The  book, 
published  by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  is  available  for  $14.95  (in  Canada 
$18.95). 

• Bioethics  and  the  Beginning  of  Life  edited  by- 
Roman  Miller  and  Beryl  Brubaker.  This  is  a 
collection  of  articles,  from  an  Anabaptist  per- 
spective, on  the  new  ways  of  intervening  in 
human  reproduction  and  the  ethical  issues  in- 
volved in  that.  The  editors  are  professors  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Miller  in  biology 
and  Brubaker  in  nursing.  The  book,  published 


by  Herald  Press,  is  available  for  $14.95  (in 
Canada  $18.95). 

• The  Deserter  by  Robert  Koch.  This  is  a novel 
about  a young  soldier  in  the  U.S.  Civil  War  who 
becomes  disillusioned  with  fighting,  remembers 
the  pacifist  teachings  of  his  Mennonite  father, 
and  tries  to  leave  the  army.  The  author  is  a high 
school  teacher  of  history  and  literature  in  Colo- 
rado. The  book,  published  by  Herald  Press,  is 
available  for  $7.95  (in  Canada  $9.95). 

•Apart  and  Together  by  Hope  Kauffman 
Lind.  This  book,  part  of  the  Studies  in  Anabap- 
tist and  Mennonite  History  Series,  is  the  story 
of  the  Mennonites  in  Oregon  and  neighboring 
states,  1876-1976.  The  author  is  conference  his- 
torian for  Pacific  Coast  Conference  and  founder 
of  a local  historical  society.  The  book,  published 
by  Herald  Press,  is  available  for  $26.95  (in 
Canada  $33.95). 

New  resources: 

• 1 990-91  resource  catalog  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  It  lists  more  than  400  au- 
diovisuals and  printed  materials  about  MCC 
work,  hunger,  peacemaking,  and  other  topics.  All 
audiovisuals — films,  slide  sets,  videos,  and  film- 
strips— are  available  for  free  loan.  Most  printed 
materials  are  also  free.  The  catalog  is  available 
free  from  MCC  at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

• Children’s  packet  from  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Called  “Gifts  from  God’s  Earth,”  it 
helps  children  learn  about  other  people,  cul- 
tures, and  MCC  projects.  Each  lesson  includes 
ethnic  recipes,  maps,  photos,  games,  and  fun 
things  to  do.  It  is  available  free  from  MCC  at 


Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  any  other 
MCC  office. 

• Poster  on  tree  planting  from  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee.  It  shows  MCC’s  concern  for  the 
environment  through  its  forestation  program  in 
the  developing  world.  It  is  available  free  from 
MCC  at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  any 
other  MCC  office. 

• Inserts  for  photo-cube  banks  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  The  four  new  precut  inserts, 
which  include  photos  and  information  about  four 
new  offering  projects,  are  for  the  MCC  banks. 
The  banks  are  ideal  for  family,  Sunday  school, 
or  Christmas  giving  projects.  The  inserts  (and 
the  banks)  are  available  free  from  MCC  at  Box 
500,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  any  other  MCC 
office. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Position  in  athletics  and  physcial  education, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  The  person  will  be 
the  athletic  director  and  a soccer  coach.  Respon- 
sibilities also  include  teaching  in  physical  edu- 
cation or  outdoor  education  and  activity  skills 
courses.  Administrative  and  coaching  experi- 
ence is  required.  A doctorate  is  preferred. 
Teaching  experience  is  desirable.  Send  resume 
to  Lee  Snyder  at  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

•Assistant  hostess,  International  Guest 
House,  Washington,  D.C.,  starting  in  November. 
This  is  a one-year  voluntary  service  assignment. 
Duties  include  housekeeping,  light  office  work, 
and  relating  to  guests.  Contact  Annabelle  Kratz 
at  13495  Brighton  Dam  Rd.,  Clarksville,  MD 
21029;  phone  301  596-9057. 

Correction:  One  name  was  missing  from  the 
caption  with  the  photo  of  YES  team  members 
in  the  Sept.  18  “Mennoscope.”  It  is  the  name  of 
the  third  person  from  the  left  on  the  front  row: 
Rhonda  Good. 

Special  meetings:  Marcus  Smucker,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  at  Beech,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Sept.  30 — Oct. 
3. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Martinsburg,  Pa.:  James  Brenneman  and 
Patrick  Ritchey. 

Blough,  Hollsopple,  Pa.:  Leon  Holsopple, 
Betty  Holsopple,  and  Joyce  S.  Blough. 

Mountain  View,  Kalispell,  Mont.:  John 
Lapp  and  Nancy  Radabaugh. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Grottoes,  Va.:  Thomas  Hoover 
and  Anthony  Keim. 

Willow  Springs,  Tiskilwa,  111.:  Sarah  Gray, 
Holly  Kauffman,  Eric  Kaufmann,  Mandi  Rapp, 
and  Kim  Sears. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bowers,  Mitch  and  Pam  (Geiser),  Hunting- 
ton,  W.Va.,  first  child,  Brittany  Nicole,  Aug.  29. 

Cave,  Steve  and  Carol,  Osceola,  Ind.,  third 
child,  second  daughter,  Amanda  Kathleen,  July 
30. 

Cooney,  Dennis  and  Becky  (Landis),  Green 
Lane,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Rebecca 
Marie,  Sept.  13. 

Ebersole,  Daryl  L.  and  Brenda  K.  (Peifer), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jenna  Lee,  Feb.  28. 


MBM  sends  out  21  new  VSers.  Twenty-one  persons  began  (or  resumed)  Volun- 
tary Service  assignments  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  following  an  Aug. 
12-18  orientation  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  They  are: 

Front  row  (left  to  right) — Rod  Schmucker  of  Nappanee,  Ind.,  carpenter  in 
Brownsville,  Tex.;  Christine  Bartow  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  secretary  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  Erin  Roth  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  job  counselor  in  Washington,  D.C.;  Pau- 
line Martin  of  Akron,  Pa,  refugee  worker  in  Harlingen,  Tex.;  Janell  Maust  of 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  community  worker  in  Mashulaville,  Miss.;  and  Jennifer  Lindberg  of 
Fresno,  Calif.,  literacy  worker  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Middle  row — Marilyn  Parrish  of  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  unit  leader  in  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Melanie  Springer  of  Albany,  Ore.,  writer/researcher  in  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Peggy  Beck  of  Siletz,  Ore.,  nurse  in  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Christine  Landis  of  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  social  worker  in  Washington,  D.C.;  Ann  Reedy  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  coun- 
selor/administrator in  Washington,  D.C.;  Sylvia  Thomas  of  Whitewater,  Wis., 
houseparent  in  Downey,  Calif.;  and  Melissa  Guerin  of  Bath,  N.Y.,  teacher  and 
paralegal  in  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Back  row — Virgil  Wiebe  of  Garden  City,  Kan.,  refugee  worker  in  Harlingen, 
Tex.;  Michael  Miller  of  Morton,  111.,  counselor/administrator  in  Washington, 

D.C.;  Randy  Beck  of  Siletz,  Ore.,  nurse  in  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Brent  Showalter  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  guesthouse  staffer  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Dickson  Sommers  of 
Mt  Pleasant,  Pa.,  crisis  shelter  staffer  in  Ocean  City,  Md.;  Greg  Stauffer  of 
Goshen,  Ind.,  community  services  staffer  in  La  Jara,  Colo.;  and  Cynthia  Friesen 
of  Hesston,  Kan.,  mediation  worker  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Not  pictured:  Jay  Parrish  of  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  researcher  in  Seatde,  Wash. 
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Fox,  Paul  and  Diane,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  fourth 
child,  third  daughter,  Maria  Hannah,  Sept.  5. 

Frey,  Sid  and  Elaine  (Brunk),  Halifax,  Pa., 
first  child,  Alyssa  Marie,  Apr.  13. 

Fry,  Darin  and  Sheri  (Rupp),  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Rachel  Ann,  Aug.  18. 

Hostetler,  D.  Michael  and  Virginia 
(Schwartzendruber)  Hostetler,  second  child, 
first  daughter,  Sofia  Madeleine,  Sept.  7. 

Kennel,  H.  Lamar  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Mar- 
tin), New  Holland,  Pa.,  first  child,  Andrew  Kyle, 
June  20. 

Martin,  Raymond  and  Joanne  (Zimmerman), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jairus  Ray, 
Sept.  11. 

Middleton,  Daniel  and  Deborah  (Martin), 
Carlsbad,  N.M.,  third  son,  Lucas  Craig,  Sept.  5. 

Miller,  Dean  Ray  and  Nancy,  Sugarcreek, 
Ohio,  third  daughter.  Erica  Sue,  Aug.  31. 

Miller,  Rodney  and  Twila  (Yoder),  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  first  child.  Chance  Allen,  Aug.  26. 

Nice,  Timothy  Lynn  and  Brenda  Sue  (Lan- 
dis), Telford,  Pa.,  third  child,  Ryan  Christopher, 
Sept.  10. 

Rittenhouse,  Dennis  R.  and  Mary 
(Yunginger),  Denver,  Pa.,  second  child,  first 
daughter,  Katelyn  Joy,  Aug.  17. 

Schrock-Hurst,  Luke  and  Carmen  (Schrock), 
Richmond,  Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Lucas 
Paul,  Aug.  22. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Bailey-Clifford.  Scott  Bailey,  Blue  Ball,  Pa., 
New  Holland  cong.,  and  Francy  Clifford,  Marion, 
Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  by  John  lie,  July 
28. 

Birky-Wise.  Christian  Wade  Birky,  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.,  and  Melissa  Ann  Wise,  Kouts,  Ind., 
both  of  Hopewell  cong.,  by  John  F.  Murray  and 
Jerry  Kandel,  Aug.  11. 

Christman-Yoder.  Jerry  Christman,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  Baptist  Church,  and  Denise  Yoder, 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill 
Detweiler,  Sept.  8. 

Gable-Ressler.  Rolland  Ross  Gable  and  Dor- 
cas Ressler,  Wooster  cong.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  by 
Wayne  A.  Nitzsche,  Sept.  8. 

North-Franks.  Rodney  North  and  Alice 
Franks,  both  of  Denver,  Colo.,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Wayne  North,  Aug.  25. 

Stoltzfus-Yoder.  Steven  R.  Stoltzfus  and 
Sharon  Yoder,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  both  of  Commu- 
nity cong.,  Milton,  Pa„  by  Willard  Shertzer, 
Sept.  1. 

Weaver-Garber.  Darryl  Weaver,  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  New  Holland  cong.,  and  Janice  Garber, 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  Willow  Street  cong.,  by  Ger- 
ald Garber,  brother  of  the  bride,  and  Clyde  G. 
Kratz,  May  12. 


Obituaries 


Burkholder,  Richard  Ray,  son  of  Ray  and 
Laura  (Moser)  Burkholder,  was  born  at  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Feb.  25,  1937;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Dunlap  Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Sept.  6,  1990; 
aged  53.  On  Sept.  4, 1965,  he  was  married  to  Ann 
Krabill,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Kimberly  and  Sheri),  one  son  (Alan), 
his  mother,  and  3 sisters  (Ann  Conrad,  Carolyn 


Miller,  and  Louise  Gingerich).  He  was  a member 
of  Orrville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  8,  in  charge  of  John 
P.  and  Barbara  Moyer  Lehman;  interment  in 
Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Glick,  Sadie  Barbara,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
F.  and  Mollie  S.  Glick,  was  born  Feb.  5,  1907; 
died  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug.  25,  1990;  aged  83. 
Surviving  is  one  sister  (Elsie  M.  Glick).  She  was 
a member  of  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  28,  in 
charge  of  Erie  Renno  and  Max  Zook;  interment 
in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Hunsberger,  Nettie  Weaver,  daughter  of 
Cornelius  and  Melissa  (Fair)  Weaver,  was  born 
at  Canton,  Kan.,  Dec.  30,  1898;  died  at  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Aug.  25,  1990;  aged  91.  On  Dec.  23,  1952, 
she  was  married  to  Dan  Hunsberger,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  Nine  brothers  and  sisters 
also  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member 
of  First  Mennonite  Church  of  La  Junta,  Colo. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Schowalter  Villa, 
on  Aug.  29,  in  charge  of  Paul  A.  Friesen  and 
Wesley  Jantz;  interment  in  Spring  Valley  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Landes,  Susan  M.  Alderfer,  daughter  of 
Philip  and  Katie  (Moyer)  Alderfer,  was  born  in 
Lower  Salford  Twp.,  Pa.,  May  14,  1898;  died  of 
congestive  heart  failure  at  Souderton  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Homes,  Sept.  1,  1990;  aged  92.  On  June 
27,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Isaiah  T.  Landes, 
who  died  Feb.  20,  1971.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Henry  A.),  3 daughters  (Kathryn  A.  Kolb,  Dor- 
othy A.  Miller,  and  Thelma  A.  Mack),  17  grand- 
children, 36  great-grandchildren,  3 great-great- 
grandchildren,  one  sister  (Sallie  M.  Landis),  and 
one  brother  (Lewis  M.  Alderfer).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 daughters  (Margaret  Ruth 
and  Ruth  A.)  and  one  son  (Abraham  A.).  She 
was  a member  of  Salford  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  6,  in 
charge  of  Willis  Miller,  John  L.  Ruth,  and  Henry 
Ruth;  interment  in  Salford  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Miller,  Eli  J.,  son  of  Jonas  and  Matilda 
(Herschberger)  Miller,  was  born  at  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Jan.  2,  1916;  died  at  Toledo  (Ohio)  Hos- 
pital, Sept.  6,  1990;  aged  74.  On  June  5,  1938,  he 
was  married  to  Mae  M.  Schrock,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Gary  Miller),  2 
daughters  (Carolyn  Klopfenstein  and  Ruth  Ann 
Wittrig),  5 grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren, 
2 brothers  (Roman  and  Floyd  E.),  and  2 sisters 
(Mary  Leininger  and  Mattie  Nofziger).  He  was 
a member  of  Central  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  10,  in  charge 
of  Dale  Wyse,  Ross  Goldfus,  and  Rick  Jones; 
interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Mullet,  Florence,  daughter  of  David  J.  and 
Maude  (Kauffman)  Mullet,  was  born  at  Bloom- 
field, Mont.,  Nov.  1,  1912;  died  at  Glendive. 
(Mont.)  Medical  Center,  Sept.  4,  1990;  aged  77. 
Surviving  are  5 brothers  (Henry,  Timothy,  Roy, 
William  Harold,  and  Ernest)  and  one  sister 
(Mary  Nissley).  She  was  a member  of  Red  Top 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  8,  in  charge  of  Fred  Kanagy,  Elmer 
Borntrager,  and  Jonas  Beachey;  interment  in 
Red  Top  Church  Cemetery. 

Shantz,  Ralph  E.,  son  of  Mervin  and  Flor- 
ence Shantz,  was  born  May  10,  1927;  died  of 
cancer  at  Palmerston  and  District  Hospital, 
Ont.,  Aug.  15,  1990;  aged  63.  On  June  7,  1952, 
he  was  married  to  Marjorie  Witmer,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Carolyn 
Schoen  and  Rosemary  Davidson),  2 sons  (Mur- 
ray and  Ronald),  2 brothers  (Robert  and  Har- 
old), and  2 sisters  (Dorothy  Shantz  and  Alice 
Homburg).  She  was  a member  of  Community 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  17,  in  charge  of  Dale  Bauman; 
interment  in  Berea  Cemetery. 

Sharp,  Bertha  E.,  daughter  of  Thomas  J.  and 


Gemima  (Yoder)  Peachey,  was  bom  in  Menno 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  26, 1910;  died  at  Lewistown  (Pa.) 
Hospital,  Aug.  23,  1990;  aged  80.  On  June  8, 
1952,  she  was  married  to  Jonas  Spicher,  who 
died  in  November  1977.  On  Aug.  9, 1984,  she  was 
married  to  Jesse  Sharp,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  8 stepsons  (David,  John,  and 
Thomas  Spicher;  and  Roy,  Urie,  David,  Linus, 
and  John  Sharp),  4 stepdaughters  (Lomie  Yoder, 
Rachel  Hershberger,  Sally  Sharp,  and  Alta 
Sharp),  35  grandchildren,  14  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  2 sisters  (Sadie  A.  Byler  and  Elsie 
Peachey).  She  was  a member  of  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  26,  in  charge  of  Erie  Renno  and 
Max  Zook;  interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Smucker,  Nancy  Mahala  Yoder,  daughter 
of  David  B.  and  Sarah  E.  (Yoder)  Yoder,  was 
bom  on  Oct.  24,  1888;  died  at  Green  Hills 
Center,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Aug.  18,  1990;  aged 
101.  She  was  married  to  Elmer  F.  Smucker. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Lucille  Byler,  Ruby 
Blosser,  and  Shirley  Hostetler),  one  son  (Wil- 
bert), 20  grandchildren,  43  great-grandchildren, 
2 great-great-grandchildren,  and  4 sisters  (Golda 
Plank,  Edna  Neer,  Fannie  Hooley,  and  Clara 
Hostetler).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Caroline  Brenneman),  one  grandson, 
one  sister  (Ida  Belle  Smucker),  and  3 brothers 
(Earl,  Elmer,  and  Leonard  Yoder).  She  was  a 
member  of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Littleton  Funeral 
Home  on  Aug.  21,  in  charge  of  Larry  Augsburger; 
interment  in  South  Union  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  30-Oct. 
2 

Confession  of  Faith  Committee,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  Oct.  4-6 
Churchwide  Stewardship  Secretaries  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Oct.  10-13 

Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission  executive  com- 
mittee, Pinto,  Md.,  Oct.  12-13 

Vision  ’95  Goals  Coordinating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  17 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  18-20 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  board  of  directors, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  18-20 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Ontario,  Oct. 
19-20 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  presidential  in- 
auguration, Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  21 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  25-27 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  Oct.  26 
Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  26-27 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct. 
26-28 

Historical  Committee,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Oct.  28-29 
Convention  Planning  Committee,  Oregon,  Nov.  2-3 
Illinois  Conference  and  Central  District  joint  meeting,  Illinois, 
Nov.  2-3 

Young  Adult  Consultation,  Chicago,  Dl.,  Nov.  2-4 
Allegheny  Conference  fall  delegate  session,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Nov. 
3 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegate  meeting,  Nov.  3 
Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Council  board  members  work- 
shop, Laurelville,  Pa.,  Nov.  4-6 

Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates  annual  conven- 
tion, Peoria,  Dl.,  Nov.  8-11 

Franconia  Conference  fall  assembly,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  10 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegate  meeting,  Blythe,  Calif., 
Nov.  10 

Conference  Ministers  Workshop,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Nov.  10-14 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Chicago,  Dl.,  Nov.  15-17 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  16-17 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Stranded  Westerners  in  Kuwait,  Iraq 
include  ‘tent-maker’  missionaries 

An  unknown  number  of  the  Westerners 
stranded  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq  are  “tent- 
makers” — missionaries  who  attempt  to  es- 
tablish contacts  and  carry  out  their  witness 
while  working  in  nonreligious  posts  in 
countries  that  ban  missionaries.  “Unques- 
tionably, there  are  some  there,”  said  Dud- 
ley Woodberry,  who  teaches  Islamic  stud- 
ies at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  who  is  himself  a veteran  of 
tent-making  missionary  work  in  Muslim 
countries. 

Southern  Baptist  missionaries  Maurice 
and  Laurie  Graham  and  their  two  young 
sons,  substituting  for  vacationing  Re- 
formed Church  in  America  workers  at  a 
church  for  internationals  in  Kuwait  when 
Iraq  invaded,  were  moved  to  the  American 
Embassy  along  with  dozens  of  other 
Americans  after  Iraq  started  collecting 
Westerners  as  human  shields.  Their  future 
is  uncertain  since  Iraq  ordered  all  embas- 
sies in  Kuwait  closed. 


Catholic  official:  Gulf  buildup 
doesn’t  violate  just-war  theory 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  the 
U.S.  military  buildup  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  just-war  principles,  according  to  an 
official  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 
Robert  Hennemeyer,  director  of  the 
agency’s  Department  of  International  Jus- 
tice and  Peace,  made  the  comment  shortly 
after  Pax  Christi  USA  charged  that  the 
display  of  military  force  by  the  U.S.  did 
not  meet  just-war  criteria  because  it  was 
not  a “last  resort”  measure.  Hennemeyer 
said  he  sees  no  contradiction  between 
military  preparations  and  just-war  theory, 
as  long  as  no  actual  use  of  military  force  is 
made  before  all  other  means  have  been 
exhausted.  Pax  Christi  USA  is  a Catholic 
peace  organization. 


Bishop’s  death  galvanizes 
Christians  in  Kenya 

The  suspicious  death  of  a prominent 
Anglican  bishop  in  Kenya  has  galvanized 
Christians  there  and  seems  to  have  cast 
the  Anglican  Church  in  a clear  opposition 
role  to  the  government.  Those  are  the 
impressions  of  Bishop  Furman  Stough, 
who  represented  the  U.S.  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  funeral  of  Bishop  Alexander 
Muge. 

Muge,  who  headed  the  Kenyan  church’s 
Diocese  of  Eldoret,  was  killed  in  a motor 
vehicle  accident  in  the  country’s  Busia 
District,  just  one  day  after  a government 


cabinet  minister  warned  the  bishop  that  he 
might  be  killed  if  he  entered  the  area.  The 
Kenyan  government  is  currently  conduct- 
ing a high-level  investigation  of  Muge’s 
death  amid  rampant  speculation  that  the 
bishop  was  murdered  because  of  his  out- 
spoken demands  for  sweeping  changes  in 
the  government’s  one-party  political  sys- 
tem. 

Stough,  who  is  director  of  the  Presiding 
Bishop’s  Fund  for  World  Relief,  said  Ke- 
nyans now  appear  to  be  looking  to  the 
Anglican  Church  as  a standard  bearer  for 
government  opposition  “whether  the 
church  leaders  choose  that  or  not.”  “The 
church  will  never  be  the  same,”  predicted 
Stough.  “People  are  looking  for  the  Angli- 
can leadership  to  take  the  lead.  Maybe 
Muge’s  death  is  the  kind  of  catalyst  that 
can  bring  about  change.”  Stough  said  Ke- 
nyans appear  totally  unwilling  to  believe 
Muge’s  death  was  accidental. 

Southern  Baptist  moderates  unsure 
whether  to  plan  new  denomination 

Moderates  in  the  U.S.  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  ended  their  three-day  meeting 
in  Atlanta  recently  with  an  alternative  to 
the  denomination’s  $137-million  Coopera- 
tive Program  unified  budget  and  a 60- 
member  steering  committee  but  not  much 
else  in  the  way  of  specific  plans.  The  2,700 
laypeople  and  pastors  who  attended  the 
gathering  declined  to  adopt  a formal  name 
for  their  movement,  referring  to  it  largely 
as  “the  fellowship.”  They  also  differed  on 
whether  they  would  stay  in  the  14.9-mil- 
lion-member denomination  or  leave  to  join 
other  existing  Baptist  bodies  or  form  a new 
one.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  has  gradually  been 
taken  over  by  fundamentalists. 


Catholic  wages  and  benefits  far  below 
church  standards,  study  shows 

Acknowledging  a gap  between  preaching 
and  practice,  a recently  released  church- 
sponsored  study  calls  for  new  steps  to 
increase  the  salaries  and  benefits  of  work- 
ers in  U.S.  Roman  Catholic  institutions. 
The  study  found  that  church  employees 
are  paid  well  below  those  in  the  secular 
workforce  and  often  lack  benefits.  Many  of 
them  hold  down  second  jobs  and  69  per- 
cent of  them  have  considered  leaving  then- 
jobs  in  the  church,  primarily  for  economic 
reasons. 

The  economic  situation  of  church  em- 
ployees was  juxtaposed  with  the  Catholic 
hierarchy’s  formal  statements  on  justice 
for  workers,  including  those  in  religious 
institutions.  The  report  cited  a 1971  state- 
ment by  the  worldwide  Synod  of  Bishops 
which  said,  “No  one  should  be  deprived  of 
his  ordinary  rights  because  he  is  associated 


with  the  church  in  one  way  or  another.” 
According  to  church  officials,  the  ques- 
tion of  pay  has  become  more  urgent  in 
recent  years  with  the  growing  numbers  of 
lay  people  working  in  parishes,  parochial 
schools,  Catholic  hospitals,  and  other  po- 
sitions of  responsibility  in  the  church.  Lay 
men  and  women,  many  of  them  with  fam- 
ilies, have  replaced  scores  of  low-paid 
members  of  religious  orders  whose  num- 
bers have  fallen  drastically  during  the  past 
two  decades. 


Baptist  World  Congress  includes 
largest-ever  Soviet  delegation 

More  than  50,000  South  Korean  Baptists 
hosted  over  10,000  fellow  Baptists  from  85 
countries  in  Seoul  as  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance  convened  its  16th  quinquennial 
Baptist  World  Congress.  The  gathering 
included  150  delegates  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  first  time  more  than  six  Soviets 
attended  any  Baptist  Congress  and  the 
largest  delegation  to  attend  any  religious 
event  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  Two  mass 
baptism  celebrations  were  held,  with  some 
10,000  Koreans  immersed  at  the  Olympic 
rowing  site.  Delegates  elected  Danish  pas- 
tor Knud  Wumpelmann  to  a five-year  term 
as  president,  pledged  to  try  to  present  the 
gospel  to  every  person  worldwide  this  de- 
cade, deplored  the  reappearance  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  parts  of  the  world,  and  ex- 
pressed compassion  “for  the  families  of 
South  Korea  and  North  Korea  who  have 
been  separated  for  44  years”  because  of 
ideological  and  political  differences. 


Schools  face  debate  over  distribution 
of  religious  literature 

Distribution  of  religious  literature  on 
American  public  school  campuses  is  ex- 
pected to  emerge  as  a major  church-state 
battle  during  the  new  school  year.  In  the 
past,  the  major  church-state  dispute  in  the 
schools  centered  on  the  formation  of  reli- 
gious clubs.  But  that  issue  was  set  to  rest 
in  June  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
ruling  in  an  Omaha,  Neb.,  case,  upheld  the 
federal  Equal  Access  Act.  That  1984  law 
gives  high  school  religious  clubs  the  same 
right  to  meet  on  school  property  as  other 
nonacademic,  extracurricular  groups. 

“I  think  distribution  of  Christian  litera- 
ture in  schools  will  be  the  legal  issue  of  the 
’90s,”  says  religious  rights  attorney  Jay 
Sekulow,  who  represented  Christian  stu- 
dents in  the  Omaha  case.  Confrontations, 
often  leading  to  lawsuits,  already  have 
occurred  in  the  Orlando  and  Dallas  areas 
and  small  towns  such  as  La  Junta,  Colo., 
when  school  authorities  told  students  they 
could  not  distribute  Christian  publications 
on  school  property. 
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The  Columbus  Affair 
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(yOLUMBUS  DAY  in  the  U.S.  is  a recognized,  of- 
ficial holiday.  There  it  appears  in  red  on  my  of- 
fice calendar,  the  second  Monday  in  October. 

Fourteen  ninety-two,  when  Columbus  discov- 
ered America,  has  been  a date  seared  into  my 
consciousness  since  early  grade  school  days.  I 
knew  this  years  before  I had  heard  of  1525,  the 
year  of  the  first  anabaptisms,  or  1536,  when 
Menno  Simons  joined  the  Anabaptists. 

There  is  some  stirring  within  our  hemisphere 
with  a view  to  an  appropriate  celebration  of  the 
Columbus  affair  in  two  years — 500  years  after  it 
happened.  There  is  another  stirring  also,  the 
voice  of  Native  Americans,  to  whose  ancestors 
Columbus  was  about  as  popular  as  the  Assyrian 
king  Tiglath-pileser  to  the  Israelites.  What  shall 
people  of  faith  do  about  Columbus? 

The  name  of  Columbus  has  certainly  entered 
into  our  culture.  In  the  Rand  McNally  atlas,  I 
found  a Columbus  in  14  different  states  (but  no 
Canadian  provinces).  For  some  people  Colum- 
bus has  become  as  routine  as  their  breakfast  ce- 
real. The  old  navigator  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  encyclopedia  articles  cheerfully  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Columbus  record  is  ambiguous. 
Collier’s  reports  a characterization  by  his  son 
Ferdinand  that  Columbus  “was  so  strict  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  that  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  a member  of  a religious  order.”  This  strict- 
ness, however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  people  he  discovered. 

Of  the  first  Americans  he  met  Columbus  wrote 
that  “they  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves.” 

In  response,  Columbus  kidnapped  six  of  these 
friendly  people  to  serve  him  as  guides  and 
planned  to  convert  and  enslave  the  rest  for  “the 
greater  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  the  Span- 
ish crown.”  For  the  Americans  it  was  an  inauspi- 
cious beginning.  After  Columbus  there  would  be 
many  more  contacts  with  Europeans,  numbers 
of  whom  were  even  less  principled  than  Colum- 
bus. 

Ivan  Boesky,  who  promulgated  the  slogan, 
“Greed  is  good,”  had  nothing  on  these  plunder- 
ers. But  since  their  escapades  were  done  on  an 
international  scale  in  contrast  to  Boesky,  there 
was  no  one  to  bring  them  to  justice. 

Claude  Good  has  called  attention  to  the  plun- 
dering of  America  by  Europeans  in  “Working 
Out  Our  Salvation”  ( Gospel  Herald,  Feb.  13, 
1990).  Claude  reports  that  the  Europeans  confis- 
cated the  Americans’  gold  and  silver  and  these 


were  used  in  Europe  to  finance  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  As  “reward”  for  this  gift  of  gold, 
they  sought  to  turn  Indians  into  slaves.  He  re- 
ports that  from  a population  of  perhaps  70  mil- 
lion, within  150  years  the  Indians  had  declined 
to  only  a few  million  persons. 

In  his  book  Indian  Givers  (Fawcett  Columbine, 
1988),  anthropologist  Jack  Weatherford  elaborates 
Claude  Good’s  point  at  length.  Not  only  did  the 
Americans  supply  gold  and  silver  for  capital,  they 
also  gave  the  world  important  food  crops. 

Probably  their  most  significant  contribution  to 
the  food  supply  was  the  potato.  The  potato 
came  from  Peru,  where  it  had  been  cultivated 
for  perhaps  4,000  years.  The  Peruvians  had  em- 
phasized variety  and  at  the  time  the  Spanish  ar- 
rived were  cultivating  some  3,000  different  kinds. 

The  Europeans  never  picked  up  on  the  vari- 
ety, but  after  much  hesitation,  the  countries  of 
northern  and  eastern  Europe  finally  adopted  the 
potato.  Before  this  they  had  depended  heavily 
on  grain  and  were  subject  to  repeated  famines 
when  the  grain  crops  failed.  The  potato  essen- 
tially delivered  Europe  from  famine.  The  result 
can  be  read  in  the  increase  in  populations. 

But  not  only  the  potato.  The  original  Ameri- 
cans, says  Weatherford,  had  more  than  300  dif- 
ferent food  crops.  Many  were  not  taken  over  by 
others  but  he  says  that  three-fifths  of  the  crops 
cultivated  in  the  world  today  came  from  them. 

In  summary,  Weatherford  says  the  Indians 
were  the  world’s  best  farmers  and  pharmacists 
(they  had  discovered  important  healing  drugs,  in- 
cluding quinine).  They  were  overcome  by  the 
Europeans’  diseases  (90  percent  of  the  Indians 
died)  and  by  their  military  technology.  The  Euro- 
peans came  with  animal  power,  firepower,  and 
distilled  liquors.  The  Indians  were  no  match  for 
this  array. 

The  discovery  of  America  will  be  celebrated  in 
1992  as  it  must.  But  the  celebration  should  not 
overlook  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Europe- 
ans against  the  Americans.  It  should  be  a time 
of  mourning.  Perhaps  then  it  will  be  possible  to 
go  beyond  this  and  reflect  with  wonder  and  grati- 
tude on  the  gifts  given  to  us  Europeans  by  the 
Americans  and  not  appreciated  because  we 
thought  in  our  arrogance  that  we  just  discovered 
them  ourselves.  Indeed,  says  Weatherford,  other 
Indian  gifts  may  be  waiting  to  be  discovered  if 
we  were  to  take  the  Indians  seriously. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Neighborhood 
burglars  and 
Iraqi  thieves 


EIGHBORHOOD  BURGLARS  and  Iraqi  thieves 
have  been  on  my  mind  of  late.  What  should  we 
do  with  them? 

They’re  more  than  a nuisance.  They  slip 
across  our  borders,  pry  open  our  windows.  They 
take  and  they  steal.  They  take  our  things,  but 
we  all  know  they  take  more  than  our  things;  our 
sense  of  safety,  our  peace  of  mind,  even  some- 
thing of  our  very  dignity  is  taken. 

My  wife,  Milonica,  and  I,  along  with  our  one- 
year-old  daughter,  arrived  home  from  an  annual 
church  retreat  recently  to  find  that  a burglary  at- 
tempt had  been  made  on  our  house.  Fifteen 
deep  gouges  were  made  by  a pry-bar  in  the 
jamb  of  our  back  door.  This  time  the  bolt  held 
and  the  thieves  left  us  for  easier  pickings  else- 
where. 

A few  weeks  earlier  my  next-door  neighbors, 
Parvis  and  Faroogh,  had  their  house  burglarized. 
Ironic  coincidence,  I suppose,  that  they  were  vis- 
iting family  in  the  Persian  Gulf  while  American 
thieves  were  breaking  into  their  Pittsburgh 
home.  It  seems  my  neighborhood  has  a window 
on  the  world. 

I have  another  neighbor.  His  name  is  George. 
His  wife’s  name  is  Barbara.  Another  coinci- 
dence. About  six  months  ago  George  saw  a car 
theft  in  progress  in  front  of  my  house,  and  in- 
stead of  calling  the  police,  called  a neighbor- 
buddy  who  always  keeps  a gun  close  by. 
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Neighbor  George  knows  what  to 
do  with  burglars  and  President  George 
knows  what  to  do  with  Iraqis. 


George’s  buddy  shot  the  would-be  car  thief,  a 
teenage  boy,  as  he  attempted  to  flee  the  scene. 

Knowing  my  neighbor  George’s  predilection 
for  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  I was  not 
surprised  when,  the  night  after  Parvis  and 
Faroogh’s  break-in,  he  paid  me  a visit.  He  sug- 
gested I leave  all  my  house  lights  turned  off  that 
next  night.  He  was  figuring  that  the  thieves 
would  make  a second  hit.  He  invited  me  to  sit 
up,  as  he  planned  to  do,  waiting  in  my  darkened 
house  for  the  thieves  to  be  lured  to  the  trap. 

And,  he  suggested  I call  him,  day  or  night,  if  I 
heard  anything  suspicious.  “I’m  not  trying  to  do 
the  job  of  the  police,”  he  told  me.  “It’s  just  that 
I’m  closer.  And,  besides,”  he  continued,  “I’m 
startin’  to  take  this  real  personal.” 

Somewhat  intimidated  by  this  gruff  and  burly 
neighbor  of  mine,  I said  very  little.  Perhaps  too 
little.  I did  go  through  the  house  later  that  eve- 
ning and  turn  on  every  outside  light  I have.  I left 
the  lights  burn  all  night.  And,  I agreed  with  my- 
self that,  any  suspicious  noises,  I’d  be  dialing 
911. 

Easy  for  him.  My  neighbor  George  knows 
what  to  do  with  neighborhood  burglars.  Yank 
them  out  like  so  many  bad  weeds.  Unholster 
your  guns.  Send  in  the  troops.  It’s  easy  for  him. 

As  I said  in  the  beginning,  I’ve  had  these  bur- 
glars on  my  mind  of  late.  I’ve  been  thinking 
about  how  it  is  that  George  and  Barbara,  down 
the  street,  know  so  clearly  what  to  do  with  these 
people,  and  how  for  me  what  to  do  with  them 
isn’t  clear  at  all. 

Milonica  and  I dialed  911  when  we  discovered 
our  own  burglary  attempt.  Officer  Konieczka 
came  to  investigate.  We  told  him  about  our 
neighbor  George  and  how  his  earlier  actions  trou- 
bled us.  I told  Konieczka  that  nothing  that  I 
owned  in  my  house  was  worth  the  life  of  any  bur- 
glar who  tried  to  take  it  from  me.  I didn’t  tell 
him  about  some  of  my  treasured  keep-sakes  that 
were  taken  in  earlier  burglaries  and  how  I’ve  still 
not  forgotten  them. 


John  Stahl-Wert,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  copastor,  with  his  wife, 
Milonica,  of  Pittsburgh  Mennonite  Church. 


Konieczka  was  a wise  man.  Milonica  served 
him  coffee,  and  he  talked.  He  talked  about  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
He  said  that  “turn  the  other  cheek”  was  the 
hardest  thing  Jesus  ever  said,  perhaps  too  hard. 

I agreed  with  him  that  the  saying  is  hard,  espe- 
cially when  faced  with  neighborhood  burglars 
(and,  I was  thinking  also  of  Iraqi  thieves).  When 
they  pry  open  your  windows  they  take  so  much. 

Konieczka  also  talked  about  the  law.  He  said 
that  the  law  does  not  permit  a homeowner  to  kill 
a burglar.  Self-defense,  not  the  protection  of 
one’s  property,  is  the  only  legally  permissible 
reason  to  do  harm  to  a burglar.  Konieczka  said 
this  is  the  law  of  the  land.  “Your  neighbor 
George  is  in  the  wrong,”  he  continued,  “if  he 
tries  to  do  violence  to  a burglar.”  And,  I kept 
thinking  about  Iraqi  thieves. 

Pretty  commonplace.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we’ve  entered  a new  age  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country  concerning  criminals  and  their  treat- 
ment. A few  years  ago,  Bernard  Goetz  shot  a 
group  of  teenage  robbers  in  a New  York  City 
subway  and  made  major  headlines  for  being  at 
the  forefront  of  a new  vigilante  culture  growing 
in  this  country.  Now  his  ilk  seem  pretty  common- 
place in  the  news. 

This  new  culture  does  not  follow  the  New  Tes- 
tament “turn  the  other  cheek.”  And,  it  does  not 
follow  the  Old  Testament  “an  eye  for  an  eye,” 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  law  of  the  land. 
This  new  culture  follows  a more  ancient  code  of 
vengeance  that  takes  every  offense  “real 
personal”  and  repays  any  harm  done  tenfold. 

In  this  growing  vigilante  culture  everybody 
seems  to  know  who  the  bad  guys  are  and  who 
the  good.  The  lines  are  clear.  Perhaps  this  is 
what  helps  my  neighbor  George  know  so  easily 
what  to  do  with  the  burglars.  They’re  the  bad. 

So,  yank  them  out. 

Jesus  told  a parable  about  a man  who  sowed 
good  seed  in  his  field,  only  to  be  informed  later 
that  weeds  had  been  planted  in  among  the 
wheat.  The  man’s  servants  said  to  him,  “Do  you 
want  us  to  go  and  gather  the  weeds?”  But  the 
man  responded,  “No,  lest  in  gathering  the  weeds 
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In  our  growing  vigilante  culture 
everybody  seems  to  know  who  the  bad 
guys  are  and  who  are  the  good. 


you  root  up  the  wheat  along  with  them.  Let  both 
grow  together  until  the  harvest;  and  at  harvest- 
time I will  tell  the  reapers,  ‘Gather  the  weeds 
and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  be  burned,  but 
gather  the  wheat  into  my  bam’  ” (Matt.  13:24-30). 

It  strikes  me  that  this  parable  reveals  what  is 
at  the  heart  of  my  question.  What  should  we  do 
with  neighborhood  burglars  and  Iraqi  thieves? 

My  neighbor  George  has  an  answer.  Draw  a neat 
line  around  the  burglar  and  yank  him  out. 

The  answer  for  Iraqi  thieves  is  the  same.  Draw 
a neat  line  around  them.  Ships  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia,  ships  off  the  port 
of  Aqaba,  an  embargo  on  trucks  through  Jordan, 
hostilities  with  Syria,  a cap  on  oil  pipelines 
through  Turkey,  hostilities  along  the  border  with 
Iran. 

This  is  George  Bush’s  answer  to  Iraqi  thieves. 
Encircle  them  neatly.  And  yank  them  out.  The 
problem  is  that  Jordan  is  not  sure  it  would  be 
so  neat.  Saudi  Arabia  fears  it  would  not  be  so 
neat.  Egypt  doubts  it  could  be  so  neat.  And, 
countless  souls  living  within  the  borders  of  Iraq 
and  Kuwait  are  sure  to  discover  that  it  would 
not  be  so  neat.  I’m  caused  to  think,  for  example, 
of  a baby  girl — looked  to  be  about  the  age  of  my 
daughter  Emma — that  I saw  pictured  on  the 
news  reports  from  Baghdad. 

You  see,  in  pulling  weeds,  too  often  more  than 
weeds  are  lost. 

Taking  a risk.  I guess  I’m  taking  a risk  by 
choosing  to  illustrate  Jesus’  parable  with  neigh- 
borhood burglars  and  Iraqi  thieves.  Should  I 
have  chosen  some  other  poor  soul  to  cast  in  the 
weed  role?  Someone,  we  could  all  agree,  who  de- 
serves another  chance?  A man,  we  could  plainly 
tell,  who  maybe  had  some  heartbreaking  child- 
hood that  explains  his  maladaptation?  A woman, 
we  could  surely  believe,  who  might  still  have  a 
promising  future? 

I could  think  of  safer  illustrations.  But,  I chose 
these  neighborhood  burglars  and  Iraqi  thieves 
for  a reason. 

In  this  culture  the  burglar  no  longer  has  a 
story;  no  past  with  which  we  can  empathize  and 
no  future  that  we  can  envision.  He  is  but  a vi- 
cious nuisance,  a weed.  In  this  culture  we  pull 
the  weeds. 

And,  in  this  culture  the  Iraqis  have  no  story  ei- 
ther; no  history  we  need  understand  and  no 
promise  we  need  appreciate.  They  are  but  a 
cruel  menace,  so  many  Arab  weeds  in  the  hot 
desert  sand.  In  this  culture,  we  pull  the  weeds. 

Jesus  has  a word  for  us,  as  well  as  for  the 


Georges  who  people  our  neighborhoods.  We  are 
not  the  reaper.  And,  we  should  thank  God  for 
that.  We’d  make  too  many  mistakes  playing  the 
reaper.  Our  hands  are  far  too  clumsy  to  neatly 
yank  the  weeds  away  from  all  that’s  fine  and 
good.  And,  too  often  we’d  mistake  a plant  of 
great  potential  for  one  of  these  weeds  we  see  as 
worthless.  You  and  I would  even  be  thus  mis- 
taken by  others  from  time  to  time  when  our 
lives  show  little  flower. 

We  don’t  make  good  reapers.  And,  God  invites 
us — no,  God  commands  us — to  leave  the  job  of 
reaping  for  the  only  one  who  does  it  well.  ^ 


The  promise  of  life 

Sucking  the  garden  dry 

the  east  wind  laughs  its  vultures’  cackle; 

the  sun-weary  soil  buckles  and  cracks 

as  myopic  moles  are  forced 

deeper  in  their  burrowing. 

Summer,  even  now,  is  reluctant  to  leave 
though  October  has  arrived 
bringing  with  it  the  sinking  of  the  sun, 
a sun  bobbing  just  above  the  treetops, 
adance  with  black  winged  crows. 

Squash  plants  crumple  and  yellow 
dreaming  only  of  death’s  soft  pillows, 
wishing  only  to  become  one  again 
with  the  earthworm’s  tunnels, 
dark  beneath  a blanket  of  frost. 

Death’s  fingers  seek  out  the  rough  bark 
wrapping  the  gaunt  maple’s  veins, 
death’s  eyes  shadow  the  spiraling  seeds 
flung  defiantly  upon  the  wild  wind; 
soon  these  gyrocopters  quivering  with  life 
are  buried  beneath  a crisp  shroud  of  leaves, 
seeds  filled  with  the  certainty  of  spring. 

—Douglas  G.  Campbell 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns. 

People’s  theology, 
here  and  abroad 

I had  recently  read  an  article  which 
advocated  assuming  an  uncritical,  analyti- 
cal, and  “learning”  attitude  when  reenter- 
ing one’s  native  culture  after  a prolonged 
stretch  away.  I’d  been  overseas  for  three 
years.  This  was  my  first  Sunday  back  in 
the  Mennonite  church  that  I’d  grown  up  in, 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  I de- 
cided to  do  what  I would  have  done  as  a 
foreigner:  listen  carefully. 

Before  launching  into  his  sermon,  the 
preacher  explained  briefly  a painful  situa- 
tion in  his  personal  life;  his  wife’s  battle 
with  terminal  cancer.  His  openness 
touched  me,  but  he  really  caught  my  atten- 
tion when  making  the  transition  into  his 
sermon.  He  said,  “We  just  don’t  know  what 
the  Lord  has  in  store  for  us.” 

Suddenly  he  had  my  full  concentration. 
This  I recognized  as  bridging  the  cultures. 
Here  was  a man  of  faith,  a Christian  walk- 
ing with  the  Lord  through  real-life  difficul- 
ties. I’d  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  many 
similar  testimonies  from  God’s  people  in 
Central  America  as  they  struggle  with  life’s 
circumstances. 

I reached  for  paper  and  decided  to  take 
notes.  During  my  three  years  of  service 
with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  I had 
often  been  impressed  with  the  theological 
wisdom  of  poor  peasants  who  read  the 
Bible  with  eyes  of  faith  and  together  ap- 
plied it  to  their  daily  lives.  Sometimes  this 
is  called  “people’s  theology.”  In  South 
Africa,  these  reflections  have  been  labeled 
“prophetic  theology.”  In  Latin  America, 
Christians  readily  identify  with  the  “poor 
and  the  needy”  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  Bible.  They  had  figured  out  that  God 
was  on  their  side.  Sometimes  this  is  called 
“liberation  theology.”  Whatever  name  it 
goes  by,  in  my  experience,  it  speaks  to  the 
real-life  situations  that  people  find  them- 
selves in.  What  themes,  I wondered,  would 
a North  American  Mennonite  man  of  faith 
choose  to  speak  on? 

The  preacher  slowly  read  his  first  text 
from  his  well-worn  King  James  Bible:  “And 
it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
have  brought  thee  into  the  land  . . . when 
thou  shalt  have  eaten  and  be  full;  Then 
beware  lest  thou  forget  the  Lord”  (Deut. 
6:10-12). 

He  summarized  the  passage  simply  in  his 
own  words.  “When  you  come  to  the  place 
where  you  have  abundance,”  he  said,  “be- 
ware that  you  don’t  forget  God.”  he  elab- 
orated, still  in  his  offhand  way.  “Some- 
times I wonder  how  long  God  is  going  to 
wait  to  rain  fire  and  brimstone  on  our  land. 


I look  around  me  and  see  that  we  have  that 
abundance  that  he  talks  about  in  Deutero- 
nomy. It  makes  me  very  sad  when  I read 
the  Bible  and  it  seems  clear  that  we  are 
guilty  of  the  same  sins  as  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  We’ve  abused  our  abundance 
and  forgotten  God.” 

He  switched  to  the  New  International 
Version  to  read  the  list  of  sins  from  his 
second  text,  Ezekiel  16:49-50:  “. . . They 
were  haughty  and  did  detestable  things 
before  me.  Therefore  I did  away  with  them 
as  you  have  seen.” 

I already  had  the  paper  out,  so  I just  kept 
writing  down  what  he  said.  Now  I have  this 
huge  curiosity  as  I make  the  transition  back 
to  my  native  culture.  When  other  North 
Americans  of  faith  gaze  into  the  biblical 
mirror,  how  do  they  see  themselves? 

—Audrey  Patterson,  Narvon,  Pa. 

Dividing  wall  at 
World  Conference 

It  seems  that  no  one  experiencing  As- 
sembly 12  of  Mennonite  World  Conference 
could  leave  without  being  permanently 
changed.  I hope  that  this  proves  true  in 
me. 

My  husband,  Galen,  son  Samuel,  and  I 
rode  a shuttle  bus  one  evening  and  found 
ourselves  surrounded  by  people  convers- 
ing in  German.  It  was  my  first  experience 
of  what  is  common  for  many — being  a 
minority,  unable  to  understand,  handi- 
capped by  my  lack  of  education  and  inabil- 
ity to  communicate.  I hope  that  I don’t 
quickly  forget  that  feeling. 

Babies,  however,  communicate  in  a uni- 
versal language.  In  one  afternoon  alone 
Sammy  was  delighted  to  find  himself  in  the 
arms  of  people  from  Germany,  Bolivia,  and 
Nigeria.  I observed  with  pleasure  and  some 
envy  the  absence  of  dividing  walls  between 
my  son  and  his  new  friends.  Since  most  of 
the  internationals  at  Assembly  12  knew  at 
least  some  English,  I had  assumed  that  this 
would  help  to  eliminate  dividing  walls  as 
I’d  try  to  relate  to  them.  Instead  I learned 
there  is  a dividing  wall  which  my  words 
cannot  penetrate.  The  wall  is  wealth/ 
power/opportunity,  and  I am  rich. 

I had  no  words  for  the  East  German 
woman  who  told  us  over  supper  that  the 
joy  over  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  has  given 
way  to  helplessness  and  fear  of  what  the 
future  holds.  Did  she  know  that  nothing  in 
our  experience  would  enable  us  to  relate 
to  her  people? 

I had  no  words  for  the  Filipino  man  who 
wanted  to  cut  short  his  stay.  Family  and 
friends  were  lost  in  the  earthquake. 

I had  no  words  for  the  choir  members 
from  the  USSR.  I was  almost  glad  when  at 
the  last  minute  they  boarded  a different 


bus.  A spokesman  had  told  the  assembly 
of  their  years  of  prayer  for  God’s  deliver- 
ance from  their  persecution  and  had  given 
glory  to  God  for  the  present  turn  of  events. 
I wanted  to  say  that  I rejoice  with  them. 
But  do  I?  I have  neither  suffered  their 
persecution  nor  joined  them  in  the  decades 
of  prayer.  Perhaps  “rejoice”  would  have 
been  a dishonest  word. 

I was  humbled  to  silence  by  the  Afri- 
cans— truly  among  the  most  joyful  wor- 
shipers. Their  message  to  the  assembly 
was  one  of  praise  to  God  for  how  he  worked 
through  their  physical  and  spiritual  suffer- 
ings. In  some,  the  marks  of  those  sufferings 
are  clearly  visible.  What  could  I say  to 
these  who  know  the  suffering  Jesus  much 
better  than  I? 

I sat  nervously  silent  as  the  tall  man  from 
Nigeria  dandled  my  son  on  his  knee.  What 
was  he  thinking?  Does  he  have  children  of 
his  own?  Was  he  comparing  them  to  this 
chubby,  healthy  baby  who  has  every  ad- 
vantage of  health  care,  nutrition,  educa- 
tion, and  opportunity?  Fear  of  that  com- 
parison, and  a shame  quite  new  to  me,  kept 
me  from  asking  about  his  family. 

The  man  from  Nigeria  had  words,  how- 
ever, and  my  mother’s  heart  will  treasure 
them  as  not  the  thoughtless  chatter  offered 
to  a baby,  but  as  a blessing  on  this  child 
from  the  rich  side  of  the  wall:  “Grow  to  be 
a strong  man.  Come  to  Africa.” 

— Betty  Jean  Owen  Kauffman,  Surrey,  N.D. 


When  I am  fed 

Lord,  I am  like  the  creek 
shrunken  by  drought 
when  I do  not  mingle 
with  your  people 
at  least  once  a week. 

I am  like  a dry  riverbed 
in  the  desert  when  I do  not 
allow 

your  Holy  Spirit  to  flow 
through  me,  nor  learn 
once  again  how  to  grow 
and  be  fed. 

—Barbara  Mosemann 
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Book  reviews 


What  if  you  went 
to  a Hindu  temple? 

Welcome!  by  Ervin  Stutzman.  Herald  Press, 
1990.  176  pp.  $8.95  (in  Canada  $10.95). 

Does  your  church  say  “welcome”?  Does 
the  sign  out  front  say  it?  Do  the  people  of 
the  church  say  it?  Do  the  facilities  say  it? 
You  think  so,  but  you  are  not  quite  sure 
what  I mean?  This  is  a book  that  will  be  a 
big  help  to  anyone  interested  in  finding  out 
more  about  how  your  church  can  say  “wel- 
come.” 

Ervin  Stutzman  gives  insight  into  how 
churches  can  make  visitors  and  new  mem- 
bers feel  accepted  into  the  body  of  believ- 
ers. He  writes  from  the  conviction  “that 
Christ  loves  both  the  old  and  new  congre- 
gations and  wants  to  welcome  new  people 
into  his  body  through  our  efforts.” 

But  often  the  efforts  can  be  thwarted 
unintentionally  by  the  way  we  say  or  fail 
to  say  “welcome.”  So  through  an  abun- 
dance of  stories  and  illustrations  Stutzman 
gives  us  insight  into  practices  churches 
have  that  might  be  closing  the  door  to  the 
new  person  as  well  as  practices  that  can 
be  used  to  help  our  church  give  a warmer 
welcome. 

There  is  no  quick  cure  that  will  make  our 
church  just  right.  Stutzman  is  aware  of  that 
and  says  what  he  wants  is  not  just  to  give 
information,  but  to  stir  transformation.  A 
big  challenge,  but  I believe  if  we  take 
seriously  the  content  of  this  book,  renewal 
will  begin  to  happen. 

The  stories  and  illustrations  help  make 
Stutzman’s  points  stay  with  you.  You  have 
probably  wondered  already  why  some  peo- 
ple are  afraid  to  come  to  church  for  the 
first  time.  Stutzman  suggests  the  reader 
consider  how  we  would  respond  if  a Hindu 
friend  asked  us  to  go  along  to  his  temple. 
What  would  be  your  response?  Your  fears? 
Language?  Dress?  Afraid  you  might  be 
asked  to  do  something  that  would  make 
you  uncomfortable?  Could  it  be  others 
have  those  same  questions  about  coming 
to  your  church? 

And  there  is  always  that  question  of  how 
to  introduce  visitors  in  the  church.  Could 
it  be  cleared  up  by  simply  having  someone 
talk  to  visitors  ahead  of  time  and  ask  how 
they  would  like  to  be  introduced?  I like  that 
suggestion.  I hope  to  put  it  into  practice 
as  well  as  many  other  suggestions  made  in 
Welcome! 

I highly  recommend  this  book.  It  is  good 
for  anyone  who  wants  to  do  your  part  in 
helping  your  church  say  “welcome.”  It  is 
must  reading  for  pastors,  elders,  and  out- 
reach committees.  The  13  chapters,  each 
concluding  with  a “For  Review,  Study,  and 


Action”  section,  make  it  excellent  material 
for  a Sunday  school  class.  The  content  and 
stories  make  the  book  a resourceful  back- 
ground for  sermons  and  teaching  on  church 
growth. — Linford  Martin,  copastor,  King- 
view  Mennonite  Church,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

A call  for  getting 
to  know  the  poor 

And  Who  Is  My  Neighbor?  by  Gerald  W. 
Schlabach.  Herald  Press,  1990.  212  pp. 
$9.95  (in  Canada  $12.50). 

Gerald  Schlabach  has  had  the  privilege 
of  traveling  around  the  globe  and  meeting 
many  “neighbors.”  He  has  sought  to  meet 
them  at  the  point  of  their  need,  but  also 
as  his  friends  and  his  teachers.  In  doing  so 
he  has  learned  much  about  poverty,  com- 
passion, and  justice.  In  a warm  but  chal- 
lenging way  he  tells  their  stories.  With 
conviction  and  compassion  he  weaves 
Scriptures  and  commentary  into  their  sto- 
ries that  challenge  the  reader  to  ask,  “And 
who  is  my  neighbor?”  For  that  alone  the 


book  is  worth  reading.  The  sections 
“Learning  by  Heart”  and  “For  Thought 
and  Discussion”  at  the  close  of  each  chap- 
ter make  this  an  excellent  resource  for 
small  groups  and  Sunday  school  classes. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  commis- 
sioned, And  Who  Is  My  Neighbor?  as  a call 
to  enter  into  relationship  with  neighbors  in 
need.  Gerald  Schlabach  writes,  “I  have 
emphasized  changing  the  heart  through  a 
relationship  with  the  poor — not  simply 
changing  your  mind  through  information 
about  poverty.”  The  book  provides  back- 
ground and  a format  for  entering  into 
relationship  with  our  neighbors. 

The  recommended  “Face-to-Face  En- 
counters” scattered  throughout  the  study 
transform  this  from  being  a statement 
about  the  poor,  to  being  an  enactment  of 
Jesus’  love.  Small  groups,  Sunday  school 
classes,  and  individuals  who  take  up  the 
challenge  to  “build  relationships  with  the 
poor”  and  to  “apply  Christian  love  and 
compassion  to  issues  of  poverty”  will  find 
that  And  Who  Is  My  Neighbor?  will  touch 
lives.  It  will  touch  both  their  own  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  neighbors. 

— Kurt  Horst,  pastor  of  Weaver  Mennonite 
Church,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


I chose  this  pit 

I chose  this  pit  of  misery 
before  I chose  to  pray— 
where  War  wore  suave  civility 
and  Greed,  the  mask  prosperity, 
and  those  they  crushed  unceasingly— 
with  them  I chose  to  stay. 

But  conviction  turned  paralysis 
and  held  me  prisoner  there 
in  chains  of  self-analysis, 
strained  through  sieves  of  bitterness. 

No  longer  moved  by  injustice, 

I embraced  stagnant  Despair. 

From  this  mire  of  lives— the  broken  bits, 
there  rose  a cross  intact. 

And  when  I learned  to  gaze  on  it, 
and  saw  the  Light  that  Grace  had  lit, 
knew  prayer  would  take  me  from  the  pit, 
and  prayer  would  lead  me  back. 

—Kathleen  Kern 
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Walking  the  ridge  pole 


by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

T HIS  PAST  SUMMER  a Christian  Science  cou- 
ple was  convicted  of  involuntary  manslaughter 
for  failing  to  get  medical  attention  for  their 
young  son.  He  was  ill  with  a bowel  obstruction. 
They  were  relying  solely  on  prayer  and  did  not 
see  his  illness  as  life-threatening. 

On  the  one  hand,  I,  as  a believer  in  the  power 
of  prayer,  am  embarrassed  by  this  and  similar 
cases,  because  each  is  another  reason  for  people 
already  hesitant  to  accept  Christian  truth  to  re- 
ject it  even  more.  Such  stories  reinforce  the  ste- 
reotype of  believers  as  fanatics  who  disengage 
their  brains  when  they  shift  to  the  faith  track. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  heart  aches  for  the 
young  parents  because  they  were  sincerely  fol- 
lowing what  they  had  been  taught  (though  I do 
not  agree  with  that  teaching).  They  wanted  life 
for  their  young  son,  yet  their  faith  led  to  his 
death — a tremendous  waste  of  life. 

Issue  of  healing.  Christians  face  the  issue  of 
healing  during  an  illness  of  a family  member  or  self. 
To  pray  or  not  to  pray  for  healing — that  is  the  ques- 
tion. If  the  prognosis  is  grim,  how  does  one  pray? 

Some  rehearse  the  many  biblical  promises  of 
God:  “Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you,”  “Heal- 
ing is  in  the  atonement,”  “The  prayer  offered  in 
faith  will  make  the  sick  person  well.” 

Then  they  review  the  religious  slogans:  “Let 
go  and  let  God,”  “name  it  and  claim  it.”  Are 
they  afraid  to  trust  God?  What  about  a George 
Mueller  who  built  up  a large  orphanage  solely  by 
prayer?  His  rule  was  to  never  tell  anyone  his 
need — only  God.  Following  this  principle,  at  the 
end  of  his  life  he  was  taking  care  of  about  700  or- 
phans, as  well  as  being  involved  in  a significant 
missionary  ministry.  God  responded  to  his  faith. 

Missionaries  have  left  for  other  lands  solely  on 
faith,  convinced  God  will  provide  for  their  needs. 
Preachers  of  the  Word  encourage  faith  risks. 
Abraham  went  out  not  knowing  where  he  was 
going.  Peter  took  a great  risk  when  he  accepted 
Jesus’  invitation  to  walk  to  him  on  the  water. 
Many  people  have  been  healed  when  doctors  ex- 
pected death.  The  evidence  grows  heavy  on  the 
side  of  an  all-out  risk  of  faith. 

So  some  sincere  Christians  dare  to  believe  that 
God  will  heal.  They  climb  to  the  high  roof  and  start 
walking  the  ridge  pole,  convinced  God  will  prevent  a 
fall.  God’s  arms  are  underneath  to  receive  them. 

But  like  the  Christian  Science  couple,  they  plunge 
headlong  to  the  ground.  Healing  doesn’t  take  place. 

Anyone  who  has  gone  through  such  an  experi- 
ence knows  what  comes  next.  After  the  initial 

Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  is  a retired  college 
English  professor  and  a well-known  writer  and  speaker. 


shock  comes  agonizing  rationalization.  Satan  was 
obviously  too  strong.  They  hadn’t  confessed  all 
their  sins.  Prayer  was  not  bold  enough.  Guilt  is 
strong  at  this  point. 

Now  what  to  do?  Shove  it  in  a back  corner  of 
the  mind?  Become  less  involved  in  the  faith  life? 
Ditch  it  entirely?  Obviously  life  will  never  be 
quite  the  same  again. 

I struggled  through  some  of  the  same  ques- 
tions when  my  husband  died,  now  nearly  28 
years  ago.  The  news  item  about  the  Christian 
Science  couple  caused  me  to  turn  to  my  chapter 
“When  God  Does  Not  Heal”  in  my  book  Alone. 

“To  believe  that  God  is  able  to  heal  is  not  suffi- 
cient. Healing  faith  is  not  brought  into  existence 
by  earnestness  or  presumption,  like  making  an  A 
with  God  because  we  have  been  good  or  done  our 
homework  well.  We  can’t  force  ourselves  by  sheer 
willpower  or  intellectual  strength  or  scriptural 
knowledge  to  achieve  healing  any  more  than  being 
sure  one  will  win  a sweepstakes.  It’s  presumptuous 
to  stop  medical  treatment  and  to  insist  that  God 
will  heal,  asserting  that  we  have  the  correct  for- 
mula for  God’s  working.  The  Scriptures  yield  no 
patterns,  no  sets  of  laws.” 

As  I reread  the  entire  chapter,  written  at  a 
time  when  my  faith  community  was  caught  up  in 
faith  healing,  I recognize  anew  how  difficult  it  is 
to  find  the  dividing  line  between  our  presump- 
tions and  assumptions. 

Theologian  Jacques  Ellul  has  been  helpful  to 
me  more  than  once.  He  writes  in  Living  Faith 
that  in  our  age  we  have  come  to  see  faith  as  a 
tool,  an  instrument,  to  order  our  worlds,  to  solve 
our  problems,  to  make  life  easier  and  better  for 
ourselves.  Faith  is  the  means  toward  an  end,  our 
end.  That’s  presumption. 

I hear  him  saying  that  when  we  dare  ourselves 
to  walk  the  ridge  pole,  we  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  God  by  forcing  him  to  act.  Ellul’s  thesis 
is  that  we  must  relearn  what  faith  is  all  about, 
that  it  is  a state  of  trust  in  God  and  God’s 
Word.  We  believe  for  “nothing.” 

Gift  of  God’s  grace.  Healing,  like  revival,  is  a 
gift  of  God’s  grace.  That’s  the  assumption  we  must 
make.  Our  understanding  of  God’s  will  in  such  mat- 
ters is  always  our  frail,  human  interpretation  of 
events,  teaching,  ideas,  and  impulses.  We  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  way  we  interpret  God’s  will. 

Does  that  mean  we  don’t  pray  for  healing?  Cer- 
tainly not.  We  pray,  we  trust,  we  get  medical 
help,  but  we  don’t  force  God.  Our  faith 
witnesses  to  the  reality  of  the  One  who  said,  “I 
am.”  Our  faith  also  moves  us  to  action  to  reveal 
the  reality  of  our  God  to  others.  ^ 
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At  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  Christians  celebrate  God  s 
love  by  giving  thanks  and  sharing  gifts  with  others.  By 
sharing  through  one  of  these  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
giving  projects  this  season,  you  can  be  part  of  the  picture! 
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Church  news 


Sixteen  pilot  congregations  to 
pastor-church  relationships 


Sixteen  pilot  congregations  across  North 
America  have  been  selected  to  participate 
in  the  Pastorate  Project,  a joint  effort  of 
the  Mennonite  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  churches.  The  names  of  the 
congregations  were  announced  recently  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  which  is 
administering  the  project  on  behalf  of  the 
two  denominational  branches. 

Ten  leader-consultants  are  working  with 
these  congregations  to  review  their  current 
pastorate  systems  and  to  explore  possible 
changes  that  might  improve  pastor-congre- 
gation relationships. 

The  pilot  congregations,  their  pastoral 
leaders,  and  the  consultants  working  with 
them  are: 

• East  Goshen  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church. 
David  Miller  and  Robert  Keener,  co- 
pastors; Marlene  Kropf,  consultant.  Affili- 
ated with  Indiana-Michigan  Conference 
(Mennonite  Church). 

•Emmanuel  Mennonite  Church  (Rein- 
holds, Pa.).  Donald  Fry,  pastor;  James 
Longacre,  consultant.  Affiliated  with  East- 
ern District  (General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church). 

• First  Mennonite  Church  ( Edmonton , 
Alta.).  Paul  Bergen,  pastor;  Larry  Kehler, 
consultant.  Affiliated  with  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  Alberta  (GC). 

• First  Mennonite  Church  (Reedley, 
Calif.).  Brian  Bauman  and  Nancy  Brubaker 
Bauman,  copastors;  Marvin  Zehr,  consul- 
tant. Affiliated  with  Pacific  District  (GC). 

• First  Mennonite  Church  of  Iowa  City 


(Iowa).  Firman  Gingerich,  pastor,  and 
Anne  Stuckey,  assistant  pastor;  James 
Waltner,  consultant.  Affiliated  with  Iowa- 
Nebraska  Conference  (MC). 

• First  Mennonite  Church  of  Richmond 
( Va .).  Wayne  Speigle,  pastor;  Dale 
Stoltzfus,  consultant.  Affiliated  with  Vir- 
ginia Conference  (MC). 

•Frazer  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  Jason 
Kuniholm,  pastor;  James  Longacre,  con- 
sultant. Affiliated  with  Lancaster  Confer- 
ence (MC). 

•Houston  (Tex.)  Mennonite  Fellowship. 
Leo  Hartshorn,  pastor;  James  Gingerich, 
consultant.  Affiliated  with  Western  Dis- 
trict (GC)  and  South  Central  Conference 
(MC). 

•Hyde  Park  Mennonite  Church  (Boise, 
Idaho).  Larry  Hauder,  pastor;  Marvin 
Zehr,  consultant.  Affiliated  with  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  (MC). 

•Mennonite  Fellowship  of  Montreal 
(Que.).  Laura  Loewen,  pastor;  Marlene 
Kropf,  consultant.  Affiliated  with  Confer- 
ence of  Eastern  Canada  (MC-GC). 

•Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite  Church 
(Harper,  Kan.).  Weldon  Martens,  pastor; 
James  Gingerich,  consultant.  Affiliated 
with  South  Central  Conference  (MC). 

•Portland  (Ore.)  Mennonite  Church. 
Ralph  Lind,  pastor;  David  Gustafson,  con- 
sultant. Affiliated  with  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
ference (MC). 

• Ridgeview  Mennonite  Church  (Gordon- 
ville,  Pa.).  Robert  Petersheim,  pastor; 
Owen  Burkholder,  consultant.  Affiliated 


Fears  of  war  prompt 
questions  about 
conscientious  objection 

People  have  called  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section  in  recent 
weeks  with  questions  related  to  registra- 
tion and  the  draft.  Some  have  asked  how 
they  can  register  as  a conscientious  objec- 
tor; others  have  friends  in  the  military  or 
reserve  units  who  are  struggling  with  their 
beliefs  about  war  and  peace. 

“I  feel  both  happy  and  disappointed  that 
there  have  been  so  many  calls  since  ten- 
sions in  the  Middle  East  escalated,”  says 
Peace  Section  co-secretary  Titus  Peachey. 
“Pm  happy  that  people  want  to  be  faithful 
to  Christ’s  way  of  peace,  but  I am  troubled, 
that  it  takes  a crisis  like  this  to  enliven  our 
concerns  about  peace  issues.” 

Peachey  fears  that  the  $2  billion  the  U.S. 
government  spends  annually  for  military 


recruitment  and  promotion  has  been  effec- 
tive. “I  think  the  dominant  culture  has 
done  a good  job  of  putting  us  to  sleep  on 
peace  issues,”  he  says.  “When  U.S.  troops 
are  not  engaged  in  combat,  we  are  all 
tempted  to  think  that  being  in  the  army  is 
just  a way  to  get  an  education  and  a good 
job,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  killing 
people.” 

Now,  as  always,  is  a good  time  to  think 
about  peace,  Peachey  says,  including 
adults  as  well  as  young  people  who  are 
nervous  about  a possible  draft.  “We  need 
to  think  creatively  about  how  we  as  adults 
can  resist  the  call  to  arms.” 

The  current  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  is  blatantly  tied  to  economic  con- 
cerns, Peachey  believes.  “Resisting  this 
call  to  arms  may  mean  examining  our  own 
lifestyles  and  working  at  ways  to  make 
ourselves  less  dependent  on  resources  the 
military  is  willing  to  fight  for.” 

In  addition  to  providing  resources  to 


explore 


with  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  (MC). 

• Sterling  Mennonite  Church  (Winnipeg, 
Man.).  Norman  Voth,  pastor;  Herbert 
Schultz,  consultant.  Affiliated  with  Confer- 
ence of  Mennonites  in  Manitoba  (GC). 

• Wooster  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church. 
Wayne  Nitzsche,  pastor;  Dale  Stoltzfus, 
consultant.  Affiliated  with  Ohio  Confer- 
ence (MC). 

• Zion  Mennonite  Church  (Elhing,  Kan.). 
Craig  Morton,  pastor;  James  Gingerich, 
consultant.  Affiliated  with  Western  Dis- 
trict (GC). 

The  16  congregations  were  identified 
from  among  a list  of  more  than  100  which 
either  expressed  interest  in  the  project 
themselves  or  were  suggested  by  confer- 
ence leaders  as  ones  which  might  have 
such  interest.  Criteria  for  selection  in- 
cluded healthy  pastor-congregation  rela- 
tionships at  present. 

“All  of  the  congregations  seem  to  look 
forward  to  their  involvement  in  the  proj- 
ect,” noted  Dave  Sutter,  assistant  director 
of  the  project.  “Of  the  many  obvious  pluses 
to  being  involved  with  a consultant-leader 
in  such  a project,  the  one  many  congrega- 
tions have  emphasized  is  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  larger  church  in  an 
area  very  important  to  the  future.” 

Albert  Meyer,  MBE  executive  secretary, 
is  director  of  the  Pastorate  Project.  The 
project  is  funded  through  a grant  from  Lilly 
Endowment  of  Indianapolis.  Fourteen 
such  grants  were  awarded  to  seminaries 
and  denominational  groups. 


people  who  are  thinking  about  the  impli- 
cations of  U.S.  military  intervention  in  the 
Middle  East,  MCC  U.S.  Peace  Section  is 
available  to  counsel  people  who  have  ques- 
tions about  military  service.  Current  law, 
says  Peachey,  requires  young  men  to  reg- 
ister with  the  U.S.  government  within  30 
days  of  their  18th  birthday.  They  can  do 
this  at  any  post  office.  “If  you  are  a con- 
scientious objector  and  you  choose  to  reg- 
ister,” says  Peachey,  “write  on  the  form 
that  you  are  a conscientious  objector; 
space  is  not  provided.” 

Peace  Section  will  mail  free  copies  of  a 
“Christian  peacemaker  registration”  form, 
available  in  English  and  Spanish,  to  any- 
one interested  in  filing  a copy  of  their 
convictions  with  a church-related  agency. 
MCC  has  copies  of  the  forms  from  young 
people  across  the  United  States  on  file; 
Mennonite  denominational  peace  offices 
also  file  the  documents.  “In  the  event  of  a 
draft  these  documents  could  provide  evi- 
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dence  of  an  individual’s  sincerity  of  belief,” 
says  Peachey. 

Peachey  encourages  those  who  have 
questions  or  who  would  like  to  file  a Chris- 
tian peacemaker  registration  form  to  con- 
tact Peace  Section  at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA 
17501;  phone  717  859-1151. 


CHEO  Q1 

Logo  shows 
what’s  in  store 
for  Oregon  ’91 

A circle  containing  five  symbols,  cen- 
tered between  two  lines  and  anchored  by 
the  phrase,  “Oregon  ’91,”  shows  what’s  in 
store  for  participants  in  the  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  Mennonite  Church  taking 
place  in  Eugene,  Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3. 

The  graphic  design  grows  out  of  the 
convention  theme,  “God’s  Creative  Acts 
Continue,”  based  on  the  Gospel  of  John. 
The  symbols  depict  light  and  darkness 
(John  1),  water  (John  4),  wind  (John  3 and 
20),  vine  and  branches  (John  15),  and  the 
cross  (John  15  and  18). 

“Besides  the  basic  symbology,  the  mes- 
sage in  the  logo  is  one  of  life  in  a contem- 
porary world,”  says  its  creator,  Wilbur 
Kauffman,  a graphic  designer  in  Portland, 
Ore.  The  message  in  the  design,  he  said, 
concerns  “the  constant  cycle  of  renewal 
that  is  basic  to  life,  that  we  are  given  both 
the  opportunity  to  experience  and  grow, 
and  the  responsibility  of  stewardship.” 

Statements  of  belief  depicted  by  the 
symbols  will  be  treated  in  Bible  teaching 
sessions  on  stewardship  and  through  an 
inspirational  preaching  emphasis  on  mis- 
sion. 

Worship  planned  for  Oregon  ’91  is  in- 
tended to  enable  people  to  experience  the 
transcendent  presence  of  God  and  to  hear 
God’s  call  to  faithfulness  in  mission  and 
stewardship,  according  to  the  Worship 
Planning  Committee,  chaired  by  Larry  and 
Becky  Hauder  of  Boise,  Idaho. 


Former  MCC  workers 
plant  church 
in  Appalachia 

In  a cooperative  venture  with  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference,  two  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  U.S.  Service  Program 
workers  have  planted  a church  in  southeast 
Kentucky.  In  May  Good  Samaritan  Men- 
nonite Church  met  for  the  first  time  under 
that  name,  and  MCC  worker  Mike  Score 
was  licensed  as  pastor.  Mike  and  Mary 
Score  had  begun  meeting  regularly  for 
Sunday  worship  with  15  to  20  adults  and 
teenagers  about  10  months  earlier. 

The  Scores  came  to  Cumberland,  Ky.,  in 
1987  to  work  with  MCC  as  adult  literacy 
tutors  and  4-H  youth  workers.  As  they 
worked  in  and  around  Cumberland  and 
Eolia,  a smaller  community  nearby,  they 
met  people  who  felt  “separated”  from  the 
church.  The  Scores  felt  that  “MCCers 
have  to  go  beyond  doing  Christian  service; 
we  need  to  explain  why  we  do  it,”  and 
began  leading  weekly  Bible  studies. 

After  the  Scores  made  the  difficult  deci- 
sion to  leave  the  local  church  they  had 
been  involved  in,  the  Bible  study  groups 
began  meeting  for  regular  Sunday  worship 
in  the  summer  of  1989.  They  started  in 
private  homes  before  moving  to  a local 
union  hall  and  finally  to  Cumberland 
Methodist  Church. 

As  the  venture  began  to  take  on  the  form 
of  church-planting,  Mike  contacted  MCC 
headquarters.  Since  church-planting  has 
generally  been  “reserved”  for  denomina- 
tional agencies,  MCC  contacted  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference.  The  Scores’  home 
church,  a member  of  that  conference,  had 
already  developed  a sister  relationship 
with  participants  of  the  Bible  studies,  par- 
ticularly through  sending  work  groups  to 
Kentucky  to  do  home  repair. 

Good  Samaritan  Church  has  already 
launched  several  service  projects.  The 
young  people  go  door  to  door  collecting 
canned  goods  to  supply  a food  pantry. 
Sunday  mornings  people  place  tabs  from 
soft  drink  cans  in  the  offering  plate;  the 
tabs  are  donated  to  a local  program  that 
helps  pay  for  kidney  dialysis  for  people 
who  cannot  afford  it.  Several  women  make 
baby  quilts  for  poor  families. 

The  group  is  working  on  a statement  of 
faith  that  regular  attenders  can  make  in 
order  to  become  members.  Is  the  pacifist 
position  a problem  for  mountain  folk  who  do 
not  come  from  that  kind  of  background  and 
experience?  “No,”  said  Mike  Score.  “People 
are  tired  of  solving  problems  with  violence. 
They  desire  a more  peaceful  way  of  living.” 

As  a group  without  a lot  of  income,  Good 
Samaritan  cannot  support  a pastor  at  pres- 
ent. Mike  will  work  full  time  as  an  agricul- 
tural extension  agent  and  continue  serving 
the  church.  North  Goshen  Mennonite 
Church  and  Indiana-Michigan  Conference 
offer  advice  and  support. 


Mary  Swartley 

MMA  board  elects 
Swartley  as  chair, 
hears  good  news 

Mary  Swartley,  an  educator  from 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  elected  chair  of  the 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Board  of  Directors 
at  its  recent  meeting  in  Chicago.  The 
election  was  made  necessary  by  the  resig- 
nation of  J.  B.  Miller  of  Sarasota,  Fla.  He 
resigned  upon  accepting  the  position  of 
MMA  vice-president  for  stewardship  ser- 
vices and  manager  of  Mennonite  Founda- 
tion. 

Swartley  accepted  the  election  as  chair 
through  the  end  of  her  current  board  term 
in  December  1991.  The  board  directed  her 
to  name  a committee  from  the  board  to 
nominate  a new  vice-chair,  with  an  election 
to  be  held  at  the  December  board  meeting. 
The  vice-chair  will  become  the  new  board 
chair  in  December  1991. 

In  her  11  years  on  the  MMA  board, 
Swartley  has  chaired  the  Stewardship  Ser- 
vices Committee  and  served  on  the  Exec- 
utive Committee.  She  became  vice-chair  in 
1987.  She  is  a member  of  the  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  at  Bethany  Christian 
High  School  in  Goshen,  Ind. 

In  other  business,  the  board  heard  that 
the  financial  results  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1990  were  good.  Combined  assets  of  the 
eight  MMA  corporations  increased  by  5.6 
percent  to  $253  million.  Mennonite  Foun- 
dation assets  grew  from  $104  million  at  the 
end  of  1989  to  $107  million.  Assets  of 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Association  (which 
includes  health,  life,  annuities,  and  frater- 
nal activities)  increased  by  $2.8  million 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 
Losses  in  health  membership  continue  to 
be  a concern,  but  the  actual  loss  of  mem- 
bers was  not  as  great  as  had  been  pro- 
jected. New  contributions  to  annuities  to- 
taled $3.9  million  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  up  23  percent  from  the 
same  period  a year  ago. 

A large  portion  of  the  board’s  time  was 
spent  in  an  educational  session  with  How- 
ard Brenneman,  director  of  development 
and  strategic  planning  at  Prairie  View  in 
Newton,  Kan.  The  theme  of  the  session 
was  “Balancing  Our  Mix  of  Products  and 
Services.” 
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Symposium  looks  at 
forgotten  story  of 
Mennonites  in  Poland 

The  400-year  evolution  of  a Mennonite 
presence  in  Prussia/Poland  has  been  a 
neglected  area  of  study  in  Mennonite  his- 
tory, according  to  historians  and  archivists. 
But  many  individuals  have  been  privately 
conducting  their  own  ground-breaking  re- 
search into  these  religious  communities 
which  were  established  between  the  six- 
teenth century  and  1925. 

Primary  source  materials  include  regis- 
ters of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  fam- 
ily counts,  and  economic  documents  de- 
scribing buyers,  sellers,  and  landholders. 
Some  community  lists  even  mention  who 
“was  a Mennonite  since  1700.” 

The  majority  of  these  Mennonite  immi- 
grants were  of  Dutch  background  from  the 
Netherlands,  with  some  coming  from  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany.  They  were  initially 
known  to  the  Prussian-Polish  people  as 
“Hollanders,”  but  after  1772,  when  the 
Prussian  takeover  occurred,  these  Menno- 
nite colonists  became  associated  with  the 
newly  arrived  German  population. 

This  look  at  “Mennonites,  Catholics,  and 
Evangelicals:  Nineteenth  Century  Inter- 
confessional Relationships”  was  one  of  the 
papers  given  at  the  first  Symposium  on 
Mennonites  in  Poland  and  Prussia  held 
recently  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  Presented  by 
Wojciech  Marchlewski,  an  ethnographer 
from  Poland,  his  research  focused  on  Men- 
nonite culture  of  the  1700s  and  1800s, 
providing  details  of  the  daily  lives  of  those 
colonists  and  how  they  perceived  them- 
selves as  a minority  group  in  a changing 
social  and  political  climate. 

At  first  the  settlements  of  the  sixteenth 
century  experienced  the  religious  toler- 
ance of  a mature  Prussian  state.  But  in  the 
seventeenth  century  that  privilege  disap- 
peared, replaced  by  a tolerance  gained  by 
aligning  oneself  with  the  aims  of  the  court 
and  nobility.  By  the  mid-1700s  the  Menno- 
nite communities  were  incorporated  into 
the  Prussian  state  with  the  laws  of  the 
Catholic  Church  limiting  their  rights. 

These  changes  in  their  legal  status 
forced  many  to  leave  for  Polish  Mazovia 
(now  central  Poland).  Here  the  Mennonite 
communities  were  small  and  isolated,  but 
also  legally  privileged.  They  had  rights  to 
their  own  land  and  were  exempt  from 
military  service.  Later  they  were  joined  by 
German  Lutheran  colonists. 

Marchlewski  then  described  how  the 
legal  and  religious  differences  between  the 
Polish  Catholic  peasants  and  the  colonists 
(Mennonites  and  German  Lutherans)  were 
manifest  through  each  group’s  lifestyle, 
customs,  and  even  architecture.  To  the 
Polish  peasants,  all  colonists  were 
“Germans”  who  did  not  have  the  same 
land-ownership  limitations  they  had. 

The  Polish  peasants  also  thought  that  all 


the  “German”  colonists  were  Protestants, 
even  though  the  Mennonites  were  not 
viewed  as  such  by  the  Lutherans.  Conflict 
arose  between  the  Catholic  priests  and  the 
colonial  villages  when  they  attempted  to 
collect  taxes  form  these  non-Catholics  and 
register  them  in  the  tax  list. 

Even  the  differences  in  clothing  worn  by 
the  peasants  were  mocked  by  the  colonists, 
who  emphasized  their  social  status  through 
their  dress.  Food  also  expressed  the  divi- 
siveness between  the  cultures.  The  Men- 
nonite and  Lutheran  fondness  for  potatoes 
was  not  accepted  in  Polish  kitchens,  and 
Dutch  cheese,  found  in  every  “German” 
home,  was  not  used  by  the  Polish  peasants. 

Organizers  of  the  symposium  intended 
that  the  information  presented  would  give 
updates  in  the  field  of  Prussian-Polish 
Mennonite  history  as  well  as  provide  more 
of  a focus  for  future  researchers. 

— Rosemary  Kuzina  for  Meetinghouse 


Jack  Scott  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
leads  the  way  for  the  50  participants  in  the 
anti-dump  walk.  Many  of  them  wear  “Not  in 
Our  Schoolyard”  shirts.  At  left  is  Audra  Shenk, 
a local  Mennonite  who  is  president  of  STOP. 

Environmental  group 
scores  triple  victory 
in  Scottdale,  Pa. 

A four-mile  walk  organized  by  the  envi- 
ronmental group,  STOP,  in  Scottdale,  Pa., 
has  claimed  success  in  three  areas.  The 
goals  of  the  walk  were  to  raise  funds  for 
the  organization,  educate  people  about  a 
landfill  near  three  local  schools,  and  to  stop 
the  proposed  expansion  of  that  landfill. 
Mennonites  have  played  a leading  role  in 
STOP,  which  stands  for  Stem  Township’s 
Offensive  Pollution. 

People  who  participated  in  the  walk  in- 
cluded Scottdale  borough  officials,  school- 
teachers, parents,  and  children.  They 
raised  funds  through  sponsors,  who  paid  a 
small  amount  for  each  mile  walked.  The 
walk  started  at  Southmoreland  Junior 
High  School,  one  of  three  schools  within  a 
mile  of  the  proposed  expansion,  then  pro- 
ceeded along  the  township  road  past  the 


landfill,  and  concluded  along  the  route 
shared  by  garbage  trucks  and  school  buses. 

The  STOP  group  has  several  concerns, 
the  primary  one  being  the  safety  of  the 
schoolchildren.  Ground-water  contamina- 
tion in  an  area  of  extensive  mining  and 
environmental  degradation  from  other 
states’  garbage  also  concerns  the  group. 
The  landfill  owners  have  seen  big  profit 
potential  in  society’s  throwaway  habits. 

Recently  the  state’s  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Resources  denied  the  request 
for  expansion  of  the  landfill.  The  landfill 
company,  Waste  Management,  has  ap- 
pealed that  decision. — David  Hiebert 

KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

U.S.  at  war 
in  Persian  Gulf? 

My  last  column  discussed  some  of  the 
implications  of  the  Iraqi  invasion  and  an- 
nexation of  Kuwait.  I criticized  the  precip- 
itous decision  of  the  U.S.  to  send  large 
numbers  of  troops  and  naval  forces  to  the 
area  and  suggested  that  Arab  nations 
working  through  the  United  Nations 
should  be  given  the  initiative  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  posed  by  the  invasion. 

In  the  past  month  American  TV  and 
newspapers  have  given  high  priority  to 
further  developments  in  the  area  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  they  have  re- 
ally provided  “news.”  As  always  happens 
when  the  military  is  involved,  a strict  cen- 
sorship has  been  imposed.  Reporters  who 
go  to  the  area  may  not  release  any  infor- 
mation concerning  such  items  as  the  num- 
ber of  troops,  aircraft,  and  other  equip- 
ment involved  and  names  and  locations  of 
military  installations  in  the  area. 

In  the  weeks  ahead  there  may  be  a 
virtual  military  stalemate  as  both  sides  test 
the  other’s  patience,  or  there  could  be 
strategic  air  strikes  on  land  or  challenges 
at  sea,  or  there  could  be  a full-scale  land, 
sea,  and  air  war.  This  column  will  not 
speculate  on  the  likelihood  of  any  of  these 
possibilities  but  will  discuss  rather  some 
of  the  deeper  issues  involved. 

The  UN  Security  Council  immediately 
took  action  condemning  the  Iraqi  invasion 
and  annexation  of  Kuwait  and  imposed 
economic  sanctions  against  Iraq  until  its 
troops  should  withdraw  from  Kuwait  and 
the  previous  government  of  Kuwait  (now 
operating  in  exile)  is  returned  to  power. 
But  the  UN  actions  did  not  specify  what 
kind  of  military  force  should  be  employed 
to  assure  that  the  sanctions  were  honored. 
The  U.S.,  responding  to  an  “invitation” 
from  Saudi  Arabia,  launched  a massive 
airlift  of  troops,  shipments  by  sea  of  heavy 
tanks  and  artillery,  and  deployment  of 
naval  ships  and  aircraft.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  indicated  that  it  would  offer  its 
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military  help  only  through  UN  auspices. 

The  U.S.  has  requested  help  from  other 
nations  in  the  form  of  troops  and  equip- 
ment but  it  has  also  asked  for  funds  to 
share  the  financial  burden.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  if  these  discussions  had 
taken  place  prior  to  the  hasty  commitment 
of  American  troops  so  that  the  whole  op- 
eration could  have  been  a UN  venture. 

Estimates  of  cost  have  been  escalating 
as  the  weeks  pass  but  recent  ones  place 
the  figure  at  more  than  $1  billion  per  month 
as  long  as  no  actual  fighting  takes  place, 
but  “much  more”  if  open  warfare  breaks 
out.  In  the  meantime  one  can  expect  grow- 
ing criticism  in  the  U.S.  of  the  failure  of 
other  nations  to  “carry  their  fair  share.” 

Japan  is  limited  in  what  it  can  do  by  its 
American-imposed  “Peace  Constitution,” 
but  its  strong  international  financial  posi- 
tion will  enable  it  to  contribute  generously 
to  nations  which  have  been  harmed  by  the 
sanctions,  such  as  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Jor- 
dan. Germany  also  has  abundant  re- 
sources, but  many  of  them  are  committed 
to  helping  create  stable  economies  in  east- 
ern Europe  as  they  move  from  communism 
to  a market  system. 

Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Persian  Gulf  oil 
states  will  probably  produce  more  oil  now 
that  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  oil  are  off  the  market 


Readers  say 


because  of  sanctions  and  will  profit  enor- 
mously by  the  higher  oil  prices  resulting 
from  the  crisis.  A $10  per  barrel  increase 
in  oil  prices  would  yield  Saudi  Arabia 
additional  revenue  of  more  than  enough  to 
pay  the  total  U.S.  costs  of  more  than  $1 
billion  a month  at  previous  levels  of  pro- 
duction and  of  course  still  more  if  produc- 
tion is  expanded  as  planned. 

President  George  Bush  says  that  one 
American  goal  is  to  restore  “Kuwait’s  le- 
gitimate government.”  This  goal  satisfied 
people  whose  major  concern  is  maintaining 
an  abundant  supply  of  oil  at  low  prices  and 
to  governments  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and 
other  oil  sheikdoms  who  reap  enormous 
revenue  from  a steady  production  of  oil. 
But  certainly  this  goal  is  not  one  of  pro- 
tecting democracy  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Gulf  states  are  absolute  monarchies  and 
their  oil  revenues  enrich  the  elite  few 
rather  than  the  great  masses,  many  of 
whom  are  among  the  world’s  poor. 

The  American  concern  should  be  a more 
equitable  distribution  of  oil  revenues.  Such 
a concern  can  be  worked  out  more  readily 
through  international  diplomacy  rather 
than  at  the  point  of  a gun.  Iraqi  President 
Saddam  Hussein  has  indicated  several 
times  that  he  would  like  to  negotiate,  but 
his  suggestions  have  been  rejected  out  of 


hand  by  President  Bush.  I regard  Presi- 
dent Bush’s  haste  to  impose  a military 
solution  on  the  problems  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  the  most  distressing  part  of  the 
whole  Gulf  crisis.  Unfortunately  it  appears 
to  be  supported  by  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress and  by  many  Americans  as  well. 

The  experience  of  the  20th  century 
should  have  helped  us  learn  that  a military 
“solution”  is  not  appropriate  for  our  time. 
In  World  War  I Allied  military  forces  de- 
feated the  German  kaiser,  but  only  a few 
years  later  Hitler  had  replaced  him.  In 
World  War  II  Hitler  was  defeated  and 
Japan  was  brought  to  her  knees,  but  the 
resulting  peace  was  soon  followed  by  a 
40-year  “Cold  War”  with  the  Soviet 
Union — “gallant  ally”  in  World  War  II. 
This  consumed  vast  amounts  of  resources 
which  should  have  been  devoted  to  solving 
the  problems  of  the  poverty  of  many  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

It  took  more  than  a decade  for  the  U.S. 
to  learn  that  there  was  really  no  military 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Vietnam.  Must 
these  same  lessons  be  learned  all  over 
again  in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  cost  of 
thousands  of  lives  and  enormous  sums  of 
money  which  will  weaken  the  economies  of 
all  countries? — Carl  Kreider 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Lauren  Ashley  Smith,  Clinton,  Iowa 

Gary  Martin’s  article  on  church  growth 
(Sept.  4)  is  the  best  of  the  kind  I’ve 
seen.  Nevertheless  I think  what  he 
writes  misses  the  core  and  at  the  same 
time  it  also  underrates  the  heart  of  what 
does  very  much  already  well  exist.  I 
write  in  appreciation  and  also  from  an  in- 
ward call  to  say  a bit  more. 

At  the  core  is  the  practice  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  We  are  the  vessels  for 
God’s  indwelling  Spirit.  If  we  are  not,  all 
manner  of  evangelism  strategy  will  be 
sterile  (save  as  God  acts  nevertheless). 
Christian  communities — congregations — 
are  where  sensing  his  presence  is 
sweetly  and  quietly  centered. 

Still,  among  Anabaptists,  practice  of 
the  presence  of  God  is  a findable  reality. 
Nor  is  anything  like  perfection  requisite. 
We  all  have  God’s  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels  (of  course  that  the  excellence  of 
the  power  can  be  seen  as  his).  I’ve  never 
met  a perfect  Christian!  I do  meet  Chris- 
tians who  readily  evidence  God  in  them. 

Their  evangelism  exists  with  or  with- 
out organized  effort — perhaps  best  with- 
out. For  one  thing  they  are  role  models. 

A non-Anabaptist  role  model  for  me  is 


Nicolas  Herman — Brother  Lawrence — 
Christ’s  man  in  the  kitchen.  No  organized 
evangelism  there!  Nor  does  anyone  recall 
the  “leaders”  who  graced  the  rest  of  the 
place,  including  the  tables  he  served.  But 
what  a kitchen  evangel!  Part  of  the  “good 
news”  (the  little  “g”  part)  is  that  Ana- 
baptist Nicolas  Hermans  abound!  Evange- 
lism is  in  fact  alive  and  well.  The  living 
God  sees  to  it  best.  Let  the  thinky-think 
planners  build  around  this  wondrous  real- 
ity. Then  they  may  light  a real  fire! 

D.  R.  Yoder,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rosie  Hartzler  joins  the  many  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  somehow  mo- 
rality can  be  separated  from,  and  subor- 
dinated to,  justice  (“Readers  Say,”  Aug. 
28).  This  notion  has  currency  among 
those  who  define  justice  as  the  mere  uni- 


& Pontius'  Puddle 


lateral  exercise  of  an  array  of  suppos- 
edly God-given  “rights.”  But  both  bibli- 
cal revelation  and  secular  philosophy 
affirm  that  justice  is  meaningless  if  de- 
tached from  a moral  base. 

For  example,  if  King  Solomon  would 
indeed  have  sliced  the  disputed  infant  in 
two,  justice  would  have  been  achieved 
rather  satisfactorily  if  equity  and  fair- 
ness to  the  two  disputants  were  the  only 
consideration.  But  such  action  is  obvi- 
ously immoral,  and  hence  unjust. 

I fear  Sister  Hartzler  is  demanding 
what  most  of  us  sinners  seek  when  we 
cry  out  for  justice — the  right  to  continue 
in  our  sinful  ways  while  being  delivered 
from  the  consequences  of  those  sins. 

(For  anyone  truly  seeking  to  understand 
God’s  justice  and  liberation,  check  Ro- 
mans 3:21-26.) 


YOO  CAM  FOOL  ALL 
THE  PEOPLE  SOfAE 
OFTHETltAE  — 


ON  FORTUNATELY,  V 00 
CAN’T  FOOL  GrOD  ( 
ANY  OP  THE  TltAEV 
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Mennoscope 


Marlin  Miller  will  be  installed  as  the  first 
joint  president  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  on  Oct.  21.  It  will  take 
place  at  2:30  p.m.  at  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  which  is  seven  miles  south  of  the 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  campus.  An  open  house  and  re- 
ception will  follow  on  campus.  Miller,  who  took 
office  in  July,  was  formerly  president  (for  15 
years)  of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  one  of  the 
two  schools  that  make  up  AMBS.  The  other  is 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  which  is  operated 
by  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
GBS  is  operated  by  the  Mennonite  Church.  The 
keynote  speaker  for  the  installation  service  is 
David  Schroeder,  a longtime  professor  at  Cana- 
dian Mennonite  Bible  College  and  a leader  in 
the  GC  Church. 

Goshen  College’s  enrollment  is  down  this 
fall — to  1,107.  Of  this  number,  991  are  full  time 
and  116  are  part-time.  The  total  number  last 
year  was  1,152.  Registrar  Stan  Miller  says  the 
decrease  reflects  national  trends,  including  a 5 
percent  drop  in  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  last  spring.  The  drop  among  Midwest- 
ern Mennonite  graduates,  a core  at  Goshen,  is 
10-12  percent.  Of  this  fall’s  students,  40  are  part 
of  Study-Service  Term — 21  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  19  in  China. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  enrollment  is 
up — to  996.  Of  this  number,  895  are  full  time 
and  101  are  part-time.  The  total  number  last 
year  was  969.  Robert  Bontrager,  director  of 
enrollment  management,  attributes  the  increase 
to  a good  retention  rate,  maintaining  the  fresh- 
man class  level,  and  a large  number  of  transfer 
students  (97).  This  fall  39  of  the  students  are 
part  of  a “Global  Village”  seminar  in  the  Middle 
East,  12  are  in  the  Washington  Study-Service 
Year,  and  58  are  part-timers  at  the  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  campus. 

Hesston  College’s  enrollment  is  down — to 
504.  This  is  the  full-time-equivalent  figure.  Last 
year  the  number  was  536.  The  students  come 
from  34  states  and  provinces,  led  (in  order)  by 
Kansas,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Iowa. 
Also  enrolled  are  88  students  from  29  other 
countries.  Programs  of  highest  interest  (in  order) 
are  nursing,  liberal  arts,  aviation/avionics,  busi- 
ness, electronics,  and  pastoral  ministries. 

Correction:  The  open  house  for  retiring  pastor 
Vernon  Bontreger  will  be  on  Oct.  21,  and  not 
Oct.  22,  as  stated  in  the  “Coming  Events” 
section  of  the  Oct.  2 “Mennoscope.”  For  more 
information,  call  219  642-3165. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Tom  Beachy  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Pi- 
geon River  Mennonite  Church,  Pigeon,  Mich., 
on  Sept.  16.  He  is  the  first  full-time  pastor,  and 
he  succeeds  Luke  Yoder,  who  is  now  the  over- 
seer of  the  congregation.  Beachy  served  pre- 
viously for  10  years  as  associate  pastor  of  Alden 
(N.Y.)  Mennonite  Church. 

•Mario  Bustos  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  23. 
He  succeeds  interim  pastor  Ron  Gibson.  He 
served  previously  as  a church  planter  in  Texas 
and  a pastor  in  Indiana. 

• Tim  Green  was  ordained  for  missionary  ser- 
vice by  Virginia  Conference  on  Sept.  16.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  Springdale  Mennonite 
Church,  Waynesboro,  Va.  Four  days  later  he  and 
his  family  left  for  their  second  term  in  Italy 
under  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

• Jeff  Ludwig  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Ark 


Up  on  a roof.  Eight  young  people 
from  Hernley  Mennonite  Church  of 
Manheim,  Pa.,  recently  spent  a week 
in  Harlan,  Ky.,  working  with  the 
SWAP  program.  SWAP,  which 
stands  for  Sharing  With  Appalachian 
People,  was  developed  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  to  help  meet 
some  of  the  needs  of  Appalachian 
people  by  using  groups  of  volun- 
teers. The  Hernley  group  helped  re- 
pair homes.  Pictured  is  Brian 
Nauman  working  on  a leaky  roof.  Per- 
haps even  more  important,  they  built 
relationships  with  the  families  for 
whom  they  were  working.  Life  in  Ap- 
palachia is  much  different  from  life 
in  Manheim.  “The  cultural  shock  we 
experienced  was  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  the  shock  of  the  cold 
showers  we  took,”  said  Jay  Peters, 
youth  advisor.  Nevertheless,  the 
youths  discovered  that  the  Appala- 
chian people  were  like  them  in  many 
ways.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  they 
found  it  hard  to  leave  their  new 
friends. — Nancy  Witmer 

Bible  Chapel,  Oley,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  16.  He  suc- 
ceeds interim  pastor  John  Glick. 

• Leon  Kaufman  was  installed  as  interim  pas- 
tor of  North  Main  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  23.  He  will  serve  one 
year. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

• Glen  and  Elizabeth  Good  returned  to  France 
in  September  to  continue  their  work  under 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  They  are 
helping  the  Mennonite  Mission  of  Lorraine  with 
leadership  training.  Their  address  is  20  Allee  de 
la  liberation,  F57100  Thionville,  France. 

•Amzie  and  Fanny  Ellen  Yoder  returned  to 
Guatemala  in  September  to  continue  their  East- 
ern Board  assignment.  They  work  with  SEMI- 
LLA,  a leadership  training  program  for  Central 
America.  Their  address  is  Apartado  1779,  Gua- 
temala City,  Guatemala. 

• James  and  Rhoda  Sauder  returned  from  the 


Dominican  Republic  in  September  for  an  ex- 
tended leave.  They  are  longtime  Eastern  Board 
missionaries.  Their  address  is  R.  2,  Box  176A, 
East  Earl,  PA  17519. 

•Eric  Roth  went  to  Thailand  in  September 
for  a three-year  Eastern  Board  assignment.  He 
is  a church  planter  in  the  capital  city.  Previously 
he  was  pastor  of  Southside  Christian  Fellowship 
in  Springfield,  Ohio.  His  address  is  Plukchit 
Tabernacle,  6/247  Sol  Plukchit  Rama  4 Rd., 
Bangkok  10330,  Thailand. 

Coming  Events: 

• Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Mar.  1-3,  at 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.  The  annual  event  is  for  mothers 
and  ministers,  teachers  and  preachers,  song 
leaders,  Sunday  school  teachers,  counselors — 
women  in  all  kinds  of  ministry.  The  featured 
speaker  is  Mary  Shertz,  a professor  at  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  Also 
planned  are  workshops  for  a wide  range  of 
interests  and  a presentation  especially  for  pas- 
tors. This  year’s  sponsor  is  the  Women’s  Council 
on  Leadership  of  Franconia  Conference.  More 
information  from  Rosie  Epp  at  306  Emmons  Dr., 
5-B,  Princeton,  NJ  08540;  phone  609  243-9601. 

• Faith  and  Farming  Conference,  Dec.  2-4,  at 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center.  The 
topics  of  the  sixth  annual  event  are  “creation 
theology”  and  the  “Middle  East  crisis.”  The 
speakers  are  seminary  professor  Perry  Yoder, 
Iowa  farm  leader  Don  Gingerich,  and  Ontario 
farmer  Clare  Schlegel.  Also  planned  is  plenty  of 
time  for  formal  and  informal  discussion.  More 
information  from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412  423-2056. 

•Business/Professional  Women’s  Brunch, 
Oct.  27,  at  Willow  Valley  Inn,  Willow  Street,  Pa. 
The  annual  fall  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women’s  Commission  of 
Lancaster  Conference.  The  theme  is  “Ethics  and 
the  Ladder  of  Success,”  and  the  speaker  is 
business  consultant  Chet  Raber.  More  informa- 
tion from  Rebecca  Nolt  at  108  Hakell  Dr.,  Lan- 
caster, PA  17601. 

•Spirituality  Retreat,  Nov.  9-10,  at  Hidden 
Acres  Retreat  Center,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.  The 
theme  is  “Thirsting  for  God,”  and  the  resource 
person  is  Pam  Tolmay  of  Listowel,  Ont.  More 
information  from  Cheri  Good  at  R.  2,  New 
Hamburg,  ON  NOB  2G0;  phone  519  634-5503. 

New  books: 

• Enter  His  Gates  by  Eleanor  Kreider.  This  is 
a resource  to  help  congregations  plan  more 
meaningful  worship  services.  The  author  is  a 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  who  serves 
at  London  Mennonite  Centre  in  England.  The 
book,  published  by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  is  available  for  $9.95  (in  Can- 
ada $12.50). 

• The  Great  Shalom  by  Peter  Dyck.  This  is  a 
story,  intended  primarily  for  ages  7-12,  about 
living  in  peace  and  harmony  with  the  environ- 
ment and  with  other  people.  The  author  is  a 
former  longtime  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
administrator  who  is  noted  for  his  storytelling. 
The  book,  published  by  Herald  Press,  is  avail- 
able for  $5.95  (in  Canada  $7.50). 

• A Life  for  a Life?  by  Vernon  Redekop.  This 
is  about  crime  and  justice,  calling  for  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  death  penalty  and  offering  new 
ways  of  dealing  with  offenders.  The  author  works 
for  the  Church  Council  on  Justice  and  Correc- 
tions in  the  Canadian  capital.  The  book,  pub- 
lished by  Herald  Press,  is  available  for  $5.95  (in 
Canada  $6.95). 

• Modest  Mennonite  Home  by  Steve  Friesen. 
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This  is  the  story,  accompanied  by  color  photos, 
of  the  Hans  Herr  House — the  oldest  Mennonite 
meetinghouse  in  North  America — and  the  peo- 
ple who  built  it  and  the  times  in  which  it  was 
built.  The  author  is  the  director  of  the  house, 
which  is  now  a museum.  The  book,  published 
by  Good  Books,  is  available  for  $9.95. 

Change  of  address:  Kenneth  G.  Good  from 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  2970  Dutch  Hollow  Rd., 
Elida,  OH  45807;  phone  419  339-0835  (Oct.- 
Dec.). 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Sonnenberg,  Kidron,  Ohio:  Dee  Dee  Yoder, 
Derek  Yoder,  and  Lee  and  Margie  Arney. 

Calico  Rock,  Ark.:  Sandy  and  Tony 
Sneathem. 

East  Bend,  Fisher,  111.:  Jennifer  Albrecht, 
Michelle  Birky,  Dena  Carmien,  Janelle  Hieser, 
and  Joshua  Swartzentruber. 

Sharon,  Plain  City,  Ohio:  Shelby  and  Anita 


Sommers,  Cheryl  Trimble,  Brenda,  David,  Me- 
lissa, and  Michael  Montgomery,  and  John  and 
Teresa  Sidenstricker. 

Weavers,  Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Raleigh  Dep- 
uty, Lawrence  Eby,  Amy  Kiser,  and  John  Liu. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bergey,  Norman  and  Carolyn  (Althouse),  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.,  second  son,  Samuel  David,  Sept.  8. 

Clemmer,  Paul  and  Thelma  (Sauder),  Ed- 
monton, Alta.,  second  child,  first  son,  Benjamin 
Abram,  Sept.  11. 

Cortez,  Herman  and  Sharon  (Mecum),  Des 
Allemands,  La.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Abbie  Shae,  Aug.  10. 

DeVito,  Mark  J.  and  Donna  (Nafziger),  Bris- 
tol, Ind.,  first  child,  Danielle  Marie,  Aug.  23. 

Gerber,  Vern  and  Tammy  (Bauman),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Dillon  Bauman,  Sept.  11. 

Graber,  Brent  and  Karla  (Miller),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  second  son,  Trent  Lewis,  Sept.  7. 


Grasse,  James  and  Marlissa  Joy  (Souder), 
Chalfont,  Pa.,  first  child,  Erica  Rose,  Sept.  14. 

Kauffman,  William  and  Laura  (Price),  Ban- 
gor, Maine,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Erin 
Price,  Sept.  7. 

Horner,  Steve  and  Judy  (Hindahl),  Pekin,  111., 
fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Samuel  Aaron,  July  29. 

Mumaw,  Don  and  Paula  (Martin),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Donald  Ray,  Sept.  2. 

Myers,  Sony  and  Robyn  (Stevens),  Kalispell, 
Mont.,  first  child,  Jacob  Lloyd,  July  27. 

Person,  Mark  and  Sandy  (Eberly),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Hannah  Marie,  Aug.  23. 

Schultz,  Lonnie  and  Cindy,  Wellesley,  Ont., 
first  child,  Alycia  Justine,  Sept.  6, 

Staker,  Rick  and  Conni  Phelps,  Groveland, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Maggie  Janea, 
June  6. 

Troester,  Peter  and  Sonja,  Millbank,  Ont., 
second  son,  Jordan  Hans,  Sept.  4. 

Yoder,  Willard  and  Velma  (Zook),  Garden 
City,  Mo.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Anna 
Kay,  Sept.  6. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“ Gospel  Herald  ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Basinger-Neuenschwander.  Bruce  Bas- 
inger, Dalton,  Ohio,  and  Jyl  Neuenschwander, 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  both  of  Sonnenberg  cong., 
by  Dennis  R.  Kuhns  and  Vincent  Frey,  Sept.  16. 

Brass-Schultz.  Dave  Brass,  Coldwater,  Kan., 
and  Mindy  Renea  Schultz,  Coldwater,  Kan., 
Protection  cong.,  by  Raymond  Unruh,  May  19. 

Bush-Radabaugh.  Ray  Bush  and  Nancy 
Radabaugh,  both  of  Mountain  View  cong., 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  by  Dwight  Hooley,  July  6. 

Delagrange-Voorhis.  Michael  Delagrange, 
Grabill,  Ind.,  Sunrise  cong.,  and  Christi  Voorbis, 
Greentown,  Ind.,  Parkview  cong.,  by  Ray  Keim, 
great-uncle  of  the  bride,  and  Joe  Schwartz,  Aug. 
25. 

Gingerich-Landers.  Douglas  Gingerich, 
Steinman’s  cong.,  Baden,  Ont.,  and  Bonnie 
Landers,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Bloomingdale  cong.,  by 
Bertha  Landers,  Sept.  9. 

Gullman-Yoder.  David  John  Gullman,  Pine 
Grove  cong.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  Debra 
Ann  Yoder,  Family  of  Hope  cong.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  by  Ken  Gullman  and  Paul  T.  Yoder,  fathers 
of  the  groom  and  bride,  Aug.  18. 

Hathaway-Osborne.  Myron  Hathaway  and 
Julie  Osborne,  Hesston  cong.,  Hesston,  Kan.,  by 
Jerry  Weaver,  Sept.  8. 

Hershey-Mowrer.  Brad  Hershey,  Smyrna, 
Del.,  and  Sandra  Lyn  Mowrer,  Spring  City,  Pa., 
both  of  Mt.  Vernon  cong.,  by  Carl  Hershey,  Aug. 
11. 

Leonard-Kratz.  John  L.  Leonard,  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  Vincent  cong.,  and  Glenda  Lynn  Kratz, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  by  Karl  Glick, 
Aug.  11. 

Resh-Nussbaum.  James  Resh,  Hampstead, 
Md.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Zondra  Nussbaum, 
Glen  Allen,  Va.,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  by  David 
Greiser,  Sept.  2. 

Robinson-Waite.  Allen  E.  Robinson  and 
Shirley  A.  Waite,  both  of  Cochranville,  Pa.,  Mt. 
Vernon  cong.,  by  J.  Vernon  Myers,  Sept.  8. 

Rohrer-Zehr.  Jordan  Rohrer  and  Anita  Zehr, 
both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Community  cong.,  by 
Ken  Zehr,  father  of  the  bride,  Aug.  4. 

Schloneger-Huang.  Brent  Dean  Schloneger, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  Beech  cong.,  and  Nathalina 
Huang,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Friends  Church,  by  Mark 
Simone,  Aug.  18. 


Eastern  Board  commissions  new  VSers.  Twenty-nine  Voluntary  Service  work- 
ers were  commissioned  following  discipleship  training  Aug.  20 — Sept.  7 at  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  headquarters  in  Salunga.  Pa.  They  are: 

Front  row  (left  to  right) — Rosemary  Shenk  of  Harrisonburg,  Va., tutor  in 
Bronx,  N.Y.;  Jon  Stoltzfus  of  Glendale,  Ariz.,  carpenter  in  Aflex,  Ky.;  Mary  and 
Dan  Hess  of  Willow  Street,  Pa,  hostess  and  carpenter  in  Johns  Island,  S.C.;  Brent 
Schantz  of  Beemer,  Neb.,  after-school  program  staffer  in  Bronx,  N.Y.;  and  Rosella 
Hershberger  of  Kalona,  Iowa,  teachers  aide  in  Aflex,  Ky. 

Second  row — Sharon  Weaver  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  food  manager  in  Americus, 

Ga.;  Margaret  Brubaker  of  Shiremanstown,  Pa.,  teachers  aide  in  Johns  Island, 
S.C.;  Dan  and  Krista  Lehman  (with  Natasha  and  Brianna)  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  con- 
struction worker  and  hostess  in  Americus,  Ga.;  Mary  Pilong  of  Oak  Bluffs, 

Mass.,  church  secretary  in  Boston,  Mass.;  Laura  Hills,  Clarence,  N.Y.,  social 
worker  in  Coming,  N.Y.;  Carol  Jantzi  of  Wellesley,  Ont.,  secretary/teachers  aide 
in  Johns  Island,  S.C.;  Susy  Harman  of  Mt.  Carroll,  111.,  office  worker  in  Amer- 
icus, Ga.;  and  Barbara  Bender  of  Wellesley,  Ont.,  bookstore  staffer  in  Boston, 
Mass. 

Third  row — Kevin  Wilder  of  Sarasota,  Fla,  office  manager  in  Boston,  Mass.; 
Julie  and  Marin  McMullen  of  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  church  planter’s  assistant  in 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Michelle  Hokkanen  of  Dushore,  Pa.,  teachers  aide  in  Corning, 
N.Y.;  Margaret  Miller  of  Newton,  N.C.,  secretary  in  Boston,  Mass.;  Cynthia 
Friesen  of  Middlebury,  Ind.,  graphic  artist  in  Americus,  Ga.;  Caroline  Kangwa 
of  Ndola,  Zambia,  chaplain’s  assistant  in  Wetumpka,  Ala.;  and  Michelle 
Musselman  of  Harleysville,  Pa,  occupational  therapist  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Fourth  row — Verne  Guerin  of  Bath,  N.Y.,  home-repair  worker  in  Aflex,  Ky.; 
Paul  Lapp  of  Port  Allegany,  Pa.,  construction  worker  in  Americus,  Ga.;  Richard 
Nolt,  construction  worker  in  Johns  Island,  S.C.;  Glenda  Graber  of  Waynesboro, 
Va,  teachers  aide  in  Aflex,  Ky;  Grant  Graber  of  Waynesboro,  Va.,  construction 
worker  in  Americus,  Ga.;  and  Eric  Yutzy  of  Haven,  Kan.,  youth  worker  in 
Somers  Point,  N.J. 

Not  pictured — Tim  Schultz  of  Clarence,  N.Y.,  church  ministries  assistant  in 
Somers  Point,  N.J. 
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Steckle-Poole.  Robert  William  Steckle, 
Bayfield,  Ont.,  Zurich  cong.,  and  Brenda  Mary 
Poole,  Milverton,  Ont.,  Mapleview  cong.,  by 
Victor  Dorsch,  Sept.  15. 

Swartzentruber-Baugh.  Paul  J.  Swartzen- 
truber,  Washington,  Ind.,  and  Terri  Baugh, 
Loogootee,  Ind.,  both  of  Providence  cong.,  by 
Oliver  Yutzy  and  Sam  Stoltzfus,  Sept.  15. 


Obituaries 


Bontreger,  Mary  Hochstetler,  daughter  of 
Samuel  D.  and  Magdalena  (Troyer)  Hochstetler, 
was  born  in  Brown  Co.,  Ind.,  Sept.  29, 1898;  died 
at  Greencroft  Nursing  Center,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Sept.  4, 1990;  aged  91.  On  Apr.  11,  1920,  she  was 
married  to  Manasseh  E.  Bontreger,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Vernon),  one 
daughter  (Esther  Horst),  11  grandchildren,  13 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Elam 
Hochstetler),  and  one  step-brother  (Walter 
Heinrich).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  5 
brothers  and  4 sisters.  She  was  a member  of 
Clinton  Frame  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Sept.  7,  in  charge  of 
Stanley  C.  Shenk  and  Alpha  Miller;  interment 
in  Miller  Cemetery. 

Chubb,  Miriam  E.  Swineford,  daughter  of 
John  and  Tressie  (Lauver)  Swineford,  was  born 
in  Port  Treverton,  Pa.,  June  4,  1913;  died  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  13,  1990;  aged  77.  On  July 
14,  1937,  she  was  married  to  Millard  A.  Chubb, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Harold 
and  Donald),  3 daughters  (Pauline  Sumner, 
Joyce  Kisamore,  and  Lois  Shank),  22  grandchil- 
dren, 12  great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Beu- 
lah Thomas  and  Edith  Shelley).  She  was  a 
member  of  South  Christian  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  17,  in  charge  of  Lawrence  F.  Chiles  and 
James  R.  Hess;  interment  in  Mellinger  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Erb,  Edith  Schwartzentruber,  daughter  of 
Joseph  B.  and  Barbara  (Yantzi)  Schwartz- 
entruber, was  born  at  Petersburg,  Ont.,  Feb.  6, 
1921;  died  of  cancer  at  Kitchener-Waterloo 
(Ont.)  Hospital,  Sept.  12,  1990;  aged  69.  On  May 
17,  1940,  she  was  married  to  Melvin  Erb,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Shirley 
Bard,  Marlene  Oberlerchner,  Donna  Roemer, 
and  Karolyn  Eckensweiler),  one  son  (Richard), 
13  grandchildren,  and  4 brothers  (Lester,  Lloyd, 
Ray,  and  Omar  Schwartzentruber).  She  was  a 
member  of  St.  Agatha  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  15,  in  charge 
of  Darrell  D.  Jantzi  and  Elmer  Schwartz- 
entruber; interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Garber,  Eddwin  Guy,  son  of  Leonard  and 
Adeline  (Grove)  Garber,  was  born  in  Jackson 
Co.,  Minn.,  Sept.  6,  1896;  died  at  Good  Samari- 
tan Center,  Jackson,  Minn.,  Aug.  20,  1990;  aged 
93.  On  May  5,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Iva 
Christina  Bute,  who  died  Dec.  2,  1982.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Deane),  2 daughters  (Marjorie 
Kauffman  and  Judy  Dyer),  9 grandchildren,  10 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (John),  and  one 
sister  (Irene  Gascho).  He  was  a member  of 
Hilltop  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Aug.  24,  in  charge  of  Melvin 
Graber  and  Norman  Geissinger;  interment  in 
Riverside  Cemetery. 

Kilmer,  Kathryn  Yoder,  daughter  of  Ira  and 
Ola  Yoder,  was  born  at  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Dec. 
12,  1917;  died  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  General  Hospital, 
Sept.  7,  1990;  aged  72.  On  Mar.  3,  1943,  she  was 
married  to  Herman  Kilmer,  who  died  on  July  9, 
1976.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Delbert  Yoder  and 
Ralph  and  Phil  Kilmer),  3 daughters  (Marcia 
Sponseller,  Wanda  Cross,  and  Connie  Wood- 
rum),  11  grandchildren,  one  great-grandson,  2 
sisters  (Norma  Mishler  and  Lois  Yoder),  and  3 


brothers  (Golan,  Pete,  and  Merritt  Yoder).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  (Ralph 
Yoder)  and  one  granddaughter.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Clinton  Frame  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  10,  in  charge 
of  Vernon  E.  Bontreger;  interment  in  Clinton 
Union  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Abram,  son  of  Samuel  E.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Crilow)  Mast,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  July  6,  1915;  died  at  his  home  in  Berlin, 
Ohio,  Sept.  16,  1990;  aged  75.  On  May  29,  1938, 
he  was  married  to  Mary  Ellen  Oswald,  who  died 
Jan.  18,  1982.  On  Dec.  18,  1982,  he  was  married 
to  Vera  Mast,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Carol  Miller  and  Rita),  3 sons  (Gary 
W.,  John  E.,  and  James  S.),  and  2 sisters  (Ila 
Weaver  and  Elva  Crabill).  He  was  a member  of 
Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Sept.  19,  in  charge 
of  Carl  Wiebe  and  Bob  and  Enid  Schloneger; 
interment  in  Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Oyer,  Bessie  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Manuel 
and  Elizabeth  (Baecher)  Oyer,  was  born  at 
Foosland,  111.,  Feb.  17,  1917;  died  of  cancer  Sept. 
19,  1990;  aged  73.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Mary 
Oyer  and  Elsie  Oyer).  She  was  a member  of  East 
Bend  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  21,  in  charge  of  Millard 
Osborne;  interment  in  East  Bend  Cemetery. 

Stalter,  Orval  R.,  son  of  Daniel  D.  and  Alice 
(Miller)  Stalter,  was  born  in  Livingston  Co.,  HI., 
July  15,  1903;  died  at  Eden  West  Convalescent 
Hospital,  Hayward,  Calif.,  Aug.  20,  1990;  aged 
87.  Surviving  are  3 brothers  (Irvin,  Lloyd,  and 
Milo)  and  4 sisters  (Gladys  Reedy,  Feme  Yordy, 
Marjorie  Summer,  and  Virginia  Kreider).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  (Wilbert).  He 
was  a member  of  Waldo  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Roanoke  Menno- 
nite Cemetery  in  charge  of  Richard  Troyer. 

Studer,  Lloyd  C.,  son  of  Chris  and  Emma 
(Bachman)  Studer,  was  born  at  Roanoke,  111., 
May  20,  1909;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his  home 
on  Sept.  12,  1990;  aged  81.  On  Feb.  8,  1939,  he 
was  married  to  Agnes  Albrecht,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Duane  E.  and  Roger 
L.),  3 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  and 
2 sisters  (Esther  Yordy  and  Erma  Martin).  He 
was  a member  of  Roanoke  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  15,  in 
charge  of  Rick  Troyer  and  Paul  Sieber;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Sundheimer,  Mary  Schindler,  daughter  of 
William  and  Florence  (Mast)  Schindler,  was 
born  at  Shanesville,  Ohio,  Aug.  1,  1900;  died  at 
Baltic  (Ohio)  Country  Manor,  Sept.  15,  1990; 
aged  90.  She  was  married  to  Fred  Sundheimer, 
who  died  Dec.  7, 1980.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Don, 
John,  and  Kenneth),  4 daughters  (Virginia 
Hauck,  Betty  Lillibridge,  Viola  Phillips,  and 
Barbara  Childress),  25  grandchildren,  and  15 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  daughter,  3 sons,  one  sister,  3 brothers, 
and  one  granddaughter.  She  was  a member  of 
Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Smith  Funeral  Home  on  Sept. 
18,  in  charge  of  Ross  Miller;  interment  in  Walnut 
Creek  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Mary  Esther  Brenneman,  daughter 
of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  (Durr)  Brenneman, 
was  bom  in  Plainview,  Tex.,  Nov.  30,  1908;  died 
at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  5,  1990;  aged  81.  On  Jan. 
6,  1939,  she  was  married  to  Durbin  T.  Yoder, 
who  died  Apr.  27,  1989.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(John  D.),  one  daughter  (Joann  Smith),  and  3 
grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  College 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  8,  in  charge  of  James  Waltner; 
interment  in  Violett  Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Murray  Ross,  son  of  Henry  Zehr  and 
Arleatha  Zehr  Brown,  was  born  at  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Nov.  3,  1946;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his 


home  at  Timmins,  Ont.,  Sept.  1,  1990;  aged  43. 
Surviving  are  his  mother,  2 brothers  (Larry  J. 
and  Glen),  and  one  sister  (Karen  Hamilton).  He 
was  a member  of  St.  Agatha  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  6,  in 
charge  of  Darrell  D.  Jantzi;  interment  in  adjoin- 
ing cemetery. 

Zook,  Dorothy  A.  Youtzy,  daughter  of  For- 
rest C.  and  Bessie  B.  (Miller)  Youtzy,  was  bom 
Jan.  12,  1925;  died  at  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Hospital, 
Sept.  9,  1990;  aged  65.  She  was  married  to  Ezra 
S.  Zook,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Nancy  L.  Strouse  and  Patricia 
Yoder),  2 sons  (Steven  W.  and  J.  Marvin),  one 
foster  son  (Lee  Alleman),  15  other  foster  chil- 
dren, 13  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren, 
and  3 sisters  (Margaret  Kenepp,  Lena  Maxwell, 
and  Buelah  Harshbarger).  She  was  a member  of 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  12,  in  charge  of 
Robert  L.  Hartzler;  interment  in  Locust  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Zook,  Mary  A.,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Jan.  19,  1918;  died  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  Sept.  14, 1990; 
aged  72.  On  Nov.  28,  1938,  she  was  married  to 
Leroy  A.  Zook,  who  died  on  May  15,  1961. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Fred  L.  and  Paul  G.),  3 
daughters  (Brenda  Dowd,  Debby  Green,  and 
MaDonna  Holsopple),  7 grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Fred  Yoder),  and  one  sister  (Margaret 
Flora).  She  was  a member  of  Otelia  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  18,  in  charge  of  Stanley  R.  Freed;  inter- 
ment in  Otelia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Churchwide  Stewardship  Secretaries  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Oct.  10-13 

Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission  executive  com- 
mittee, Pinto,  Md.,  Oct.  12-13 

Vision  ’95  Goals  Coordinating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  17 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  18-20 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  board  of  directors, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  18-20 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Ontario,  Oct. 
19-20 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  presidential  in- 
auguration, Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  21 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  25-27 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  Oct.  26 
Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  26-27 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct. 
26-28 

Historical  Committee,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Oct.  28-29 
Convention  Planning  Committee,  Oregon,  Nov.  2-3 
Dlinois  Conference  and  Central  District  joint  meeting,  Illinois, 
Nov.  2-3 

Young  Adult  Consultation,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  2-4 
Allegheny  Conference  fall  delegate  session,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Nov. 
3 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegate  meeting,  Nov.  3 
Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Council  board  members  work- 
shop, Laurelville,  Pa.,  Nov.  4-6 

Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates  annual  conven- 
tion, Peoria,  111.,  Nov.  8-11 

Franconia  Conference  fall  assembly,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  10 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegate  meeting,  Blythe,  Calif., 
Nov.  10 

Conference  Ministers  Workshop,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Nov.  10-14 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Chicago,  Dl.,  Nov.  15-17 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  16-17 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


U.S.  officials  send  out  mixed  religious 
signals  to  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia 

U.S.  officials  are  sending  out  mixed  and 
mixed-up  religious  signals  to  troops  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Some  Americans  said  they 
were  advised  not  to  bring  Bibles  to  the 
Muslim  country,  which  bans  all  religions 
and  religious  activities  on  its  soil  except 
Islam,  or  to  hand  out  religious  literature. 
But  many  carry  Bibles,  and  religious  liter- 
ature is  being  circulated  among  some  units. 
Chaplains  from  all  military  branches  con- 
duct low-key  but  well-attended  religious 
services  in  mess  halls,  warehouses,  han- 
gars, and  tents.  For  example,  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  from  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
scheduled  nine  services  at  its  desert  head- 
quarters on  a recent  Sunday,  including  one 
for  Mormons.  A Saudi  official  said  his 
government  is  prepared  to  let  people  wor- 
ship as  long  as  they  are  discreet.  Most  U.S. 
troops  are  kept  isolated  from  Saudi  soci- 
ety. Chaplains,  who  have  more  freedom  to 
move  about,  remove  their  cross  or  star  of 
David  insignia  when  visiting  in  the  cities. 


Catholics,  citing  U.N.  role  in  Gulf, 
urge  U.S.  to  pay  back  dues 

The  American  Catholic  hierarchy,  point- 
ing to  United  Nations  help  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis,  has  called  on  the  United  States 
to  immediately  pay  the  $661  million  in  back 
dues  owed  to  the  international  organiza- 
tion. Congress  should  free  up  the  funds 
needed  “to  meet  all  U.S.  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations,”  said  the  Catholic 
bishops’  chief  spokesman  on  international 
affairs,  Archbishop  Roger  Mahony  of  Los 
Angeles.  Since  the  1980s,  the  United 
States  has  withheld  the  money  because  of 
what  it  regards  as  a lack  of  U.N.  support 
for  American  foreign  policies.  U.S.  officials 
have  also  complained  of  waste  and  mis- 
management in  U.N.  agencies. 

But  Mahony,  in  a letter  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  said,  “it  is 
time  for  the  United  States  to  resume  the 
cooperative  role  in  the  U.N.  it  once 
played.”  He  said  the  United  Nations  has 
reemerged  as  “a  highly  effective  institution 
in  achieving  specific  security  goals”  in 
trouble  spots  around  the  world.  “It  is  not 
irrelevant  to  observe  that  the  entire 
amount  requested  for  the  United  Nations 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  one  Stealth 
bomber,”  he  said. 

The  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  have  traditionally  received  strong 
support  from  both  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Popes 


have  addressed  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly, and  Catholic  and  Protestant  agencies 
have  participated  in  many  U.N.  confer- 
ences and  programs.  In  supporting  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations,  church  groups 
have  invoked  religious  and  social  values 
such  as  the  need  for  global  cooperation  and 
solidarity  among  all  people. 


Canadian  bishops  call  for  settlement 
of  Native  land  claims 

Deploring  the  military  intervention  in 
the  Quebec  Mohawk  dispute,  Canada’s 
Catholic  bishops  have  called  on  the  federal 
government  to  set  up  a comprehensive 
process  for  settling  the  several  hundred 
outstanding  Native  land  claims  in  Canada. 
“When  the  crisis  is  over,  nothing  will  be 
resolved,”  said  Bishop  Charles  Valois  of 
Saint  Jerome,  whose  Quebec  diocese  in- 
cludes the  Oka  community  where  Mo- 
hawks have  surrounded  themselves  with 
barricades  for  three  months  in  a dispute 
involving  land  claims  and  a demand  for 
sovereignty. 

Leaders  of  Canada’s  Anglican  and 
United  churches,  as  well  as  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  have  urged  the  na- 
tional government  to  become  involved  in 
settling  the  land  claims  involved  in  the 
Mohawk  dispute.  The  controversy  erupted 
when  the  Mohawks  in  Oka  barricaded  a 
highway  to  block  the  expansion  of  a local 
golf  course  onto  what  they  said  was  sacred 
ancestral  land.  That  issue  was  later  settled 
when  the  government  agreed  to  buy  the 
land  and  cede  it  to  the  Mohawks,  but  the 
Indians  have  since  made  other  demands, 
including  one  for  sovereignty. 


United  Church  of  Canada  reaffirms 
ordination  of  homosexuals 

The  General  Council  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  has  reaffirmed  its  con- 
troversial 1988  stand  that  any  of  its  mem- 
bers should  be  eligible  for  consideration 
for  ordination  as  ministers,  regardless  of 
sexual  orientation.  The  council,  which  met 
recently  in  London,  Ont.,  voted  by  a mar- 
gin of  302  to  74  to  uphold  its  decision  two 
years  ago  which  has  sparked  considerable 
turmoil  in  Canada’s  largest  Protestant  de- 
nomination. 

The  1988  decision  resulted  in  the  depar- 
ture of  thousands  of  members  and  about 
70  clergy.  Those  opposed  to  ordination  of 
homosexuals  formed  a group  called  Com- 
munity of  Concern,  which  established 
chapters  across  the  country  and  claimed  it 
had  the  support  of  50,000  members  and 
hundreds  of  ministers.  The  group  has 
waged  a two-year  battle  to  get  the  council 
to  withdraw  the  1988  policy  and  success- 
fully persuaded  the  church  to  invite  con- 
gregations to  offer  their  opinions  to  Gen- 


eral Council  on  the  policy.  More  than  1,250 
congregations  replied,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  opposed  the  church  policy. 

But  that  wasn’t  enough  to  persuade  the 
council  to  withdraw  the  1988  statement 
and  back  down  on  the  church’s  commit- 
ment to  consider  everyone  for  ministry.  A 
26-member  committee,  which  gathered  be- 
fore the  council  meeting  to  start  wrestling 
with  the  issue,  concluded  any  change 
“would  send  an  unacceptable  message  to 
the  church  of  retreat  from  the  justice 
position  established  by  the  church  in 
1988.”  After  hours  of  debate  the  council 
agreed,  but  sent  a message  to  church 
members  that  their  concerns  have  been 
listened  to. 


Growing  churches  said  to  target 
ministry  to  specific  groups 

Growing  churches  target  their  programs 
to  specific  groups  rather  than  trying  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people,  according  to  a 
report  issued  by  the  Barna  Research 
Group  in  Glendale,  Calif.  The  report,  titled 
“Successful  Churches:  What  They  Have  in 
Common,”  is  based  on  a study  of  Protes- 
tant churches  that  are  growing  in  atten- 
dance at  a rate  of  10  percent  or  more  per 
year.  According  to  the  report,  the  growing 
congregations  “refused  to  be  enticed  into 
areas  of  ministry  in  which  they  discerned 
no  special  calling.  Instead,  they  concen- 
trated on  doing  what  they  were  called  to 
do,”  such  as  focusing  on  teenagers,  single 
adults,  or  the  elderly.  Although  this  ap- 
proach meant  that  some  people  did  not 
feel  at  home  in  these  churches  and  went 
elsewhere,  the  successful  churches  “were 
at  peace  with  this  friendly  parting  of  ways 
with  such  seekers,”  the  report  says.  In  fact, 
it  says,  pastors  of  the  growing  churches 
“were  quite  willing  to  suggest  other 
churches  for  people  to  try  when  the 
visitors’  experience  at  the  growing  church 
had  not  met  their  needs  or  expectations.” 

Progressive  Baptists  call  for  boycotts 
of  several  companies 

The  1.8  million  members  of  the  Progres- 
sive National  Baptist  Convention  are  being 
asked  by  their  leaders  to  boycott  the  prod- 
ucts of  several  multinational  corporations, 
including  American  firms  doing  business 
in  South  Africa  and  Japanese  automakers 
operating  in  the  United  States.  At  its 
recent  annual  convention  in  Louisville,  the 
predominantly  black  church  body  also  crit- 
icized the  dictatorial  governments  of  Libe- 
ria and  Kenya,  called  on  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  take  further  action  on  the  savings 
and  loan  scandal,  and  urged  other  black 
Baptist  denominations  to  join  in  a summit 
conference  to  develop  a national  black 
Baptist  agenda. 
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The  professionalization  of  church  work 


One  Of  THE  MORE  significant  changes  in  the 
functioning  of  the  Mennonite  Church  over  the 
last  30  years  has  been  the  professionalization  of 
church  activities.  (By  professionalization  I refer 
to  the  practice  of  paying  people  to  do  tasks  for 
which  they  have  been  trained  through  education 
and/or  experience.) 

This  professionalization  has  occurred  on  all 
levels  of  our  church  organization.  In  the  mid- 
’50s,  for  example,  Paul  Erb  became  the  first  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  Mennonite  General  Confer- 
ence (the  predecessor  of  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board).  At  the  same  time  he  was  editor 
of  Gospel  Herald. 

By  1960,  A.  J.  Metzler  succeeded  him.  I think 
Metzler  was  paid  half  a salary  by  Mennonite 
General  Conference.  By  1967  it  was  Howard  J. 
Zehr,  full-time.  In  1971,  Mennonite  General  Con- 
ference was  succeeded  by  the  General  Board 
and  General  Assembly.  Today  the  General 
Board  staff  consists  of  the  equivalent  of  9 and 
3/4  full-time  persons,  including  the  staff  of  the 
associate  groups 

Even  more  dramatic  in  terms  of  its  total  im- 
pact has  been  professionalization  on  the  congre- 
gational level.  In  a majority  of  our  district  confer- 
ences, in  all  congregations  considered  able  to  do 
so,  we  pay  our  pastors  and  expect  them  to  de- 
vote their  full  time  to  the  congregation. 

Traditionally  it  was  understood  that  the  work 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  was  performed  mainly 
by  volunteers.  On  the  congregational  level,  John 
J.  Hartzler  (1845-1936)  serves  as  an  illustration. 
He  was  bishop  of  the  Sycamore  Grove  congrega- 
tion in  Missouri.  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  says  of 
him,  “He  was  a farmer  all  his  life.  In  Missouri  he 
purchased  a small  farm  and  always  supported 
himself  and  his  family,  and  was  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  time  and  service.” 

Although  this  practice  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed by  the  church,  the  book  Manual  of  Bible 
Doctrines  by  Daniel  Kauffman  (Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1898)  does  not  mandate  it.  It  asserts 
that  “The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  Free”  and  urges 
ministers  to  take  care  of  themselves  (like  Paul), 
but  it  also  supports  the  Pauline  dictum  “that  the 
necessities  of  those  who  labor  for  the  gospel 
should  be  supplied  by  those  whom  the  Lord  has 
blessed  with  this  world’s  goods”  (p.  87). 

This  somewhat  double-tongued  response  to 
the  issue  of  pastoral  support  represents  rather 


well  our  Mennonite  ambivalence  about  the  pro- 
fessional ministry.  Although  we  have  concluded 
in  the  last  30  years  that  we  need  to  pay  for  a va- 
riety of  church  services,  we  have  not  been  satis- 
fied to  turn  all  over  to  the  professionals. 

I do  not  have  the  impression  that  this  move  to- 
ward professionalization  was  taken  with  a great 
deal  of  forethought  and  planning.  On  the  other 
hand,  I would  not  say  it  was  done  irresponsibly. 

It  appears  that  we  sensed  in  our  hearts  that  the 
intensity  of  modern  life  called  for  more  than  vol- 
unteers could  supply.  So  we  have  sought  profes- 
sionals. 

What  has  this  sudden  professionalization  done 
to  our  church?  One  positive  effect  has  been  the 
sign  that  we  take  leadership  seriously.  We  want 
leaders  badly  enough  to  pay  for  them.  This  is  no 
idle  observation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  profession- 
alization on  the  local  level  has  kept  a greater  per- 
centage of  resources  in  the  home  congregation. 
Whether  paying  the  pastor  is  the  cause  of  the  re- 
direction of  support,  of  course,  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain since  we  do  not  know  what  our  budgets 
would  be  otherwise.  But,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  Stanley  Kropf,  in  the  last  15  years 
the  amount  retained  by  congregations  has  in- 
creased from  58  to  72  percent,  a change  of  24 
percent. 

I note,  however,  that  a similar  trend  has  oc- 
curred in  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
which  had  a professional  pastorate  long  before 
we.  According  to  their  publication  Being  in 
Touch  (Autumn  1990),  since  1975  the  percentage 
given  to  the  General  Conference  has  declined  by 
21  percent  and  the  number  of  overseas  mission- 
aries has  dropped  from  149  to  107. 

Two  questions  seem  relevant  as  we  look  ahead 
to  the  next  century:  (1)  Will  continued  profes- 
sionalization cause  the  pool  of  volunteers  to  dry 
up?  (2)  Will  the  money  to  pay  the  professionals 
run  out? 

In  the  world  of  the  21st  century  it  could  de- 
velop that  the  Mennonites  in  North  America  can 
no  longer  afford  the  level  of  professionalization 
we  have  had.  If  this  happens  can  the  church  con- 
tinue? It  is  some  comfort  to  recall  that  people  of 
our  tradition  lived  for  400  years  without  paid 
leaders  and  one  would  hope  it  could  be  done 
again. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 


The  call  to  holy  living 

by  Dean  Swartzendruber 


In  CONVERSATION  recently  with  several  pas- 
tors, I heard  a common  concern  expressed.  The 
concern  was  that  there  are  young  people  who 
wanted  to  identify  with  Jesus,  accept  him  as 
Lord  and  Savior  of  their  lives,  but  they  did  not 
want  to  join  the  church.  Their  reason  was  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  holy  living  by  some  church 
members.  Perhaps  we  might  attribute  that  think- 
ing to  youthful  idealism. 


But  I believe  we  should  take  that  concern 
more  seriously  in  the  ’90s.  Traditionally,  Menno- 
nites  were  known  for  their  honest,  upright  living, 
and  being  good  neighbors.  “The  Anabaptists  be- 
lieved in  personal  holiness  . . .”  ( Complete  Works 
of  Merino  Simons,  p.  189).  People  were  attracted 
to  Anabaptism  by  the  emphasis  on  right  living. 
“No  one  may  truly  know  Christ  except  one  fol- 
lows him  in  life”  was  an  Anabaptist  theme.  (An 


The  world  needs  to  see  that 
living  daily  lives  of  holiness  is 
our  number  one  priority. 


Introduction  to  Mennonite  History,  edited  by  C. 

J.  Dyck.  Herald  Press,  1967,  p.  47).  If  the  telling 
of  the  gospel  is  not  supported  by  godly  lives,  the 
message  of  salvation  will  be  ineffective  in  the 
’90s. 

Recently  our  men’s  Bible  study  group  was 
studying  righteousness  and  holy  living.  The  ques- 
tion was  asked,  “What  is  true  holiness  for 
today?”  and  “How  can  we  be  holy?” 

Righteousness  before  God.  First  Peter  1:15- 
16  says,  “But  as  He  who  called  you  is  holy,  you 
also  be  holy  in  all  your  conduct,  because  it  is 
written,  ‘be  holy,  for  I am  holy.’  ”*  Part  of  this  is 
a quote  from  Leviticus  11:44-45.  From  the  time 
of  the  fall  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  question 
has  been,  “How  can  sinful  humanity  approach  a 
holy  God?”  The  question  is  also  asked  in  what  is 
perhaps  the  oldest  book  in  the  Bible,  “How  can 
a man  be  righteous  before  God?”  (Job  9:2). 

God  desired  for  people  to  know  he  was  holy, 
and  also  for  them  to  be  holy.  At  the  burning 
bush,  Moses  was  told  to  take  off  his  shoes,  he 
was  on  holy  ground  (Exod.  3:5).  When  God 
wanted  to  speak  to  Israel,  they  were  to  prepare 
to  meet  a holy  God,  but  the  people  were  afraid 
of  God’s  holy  presence.  They  told  Moses,  “You 
speak  with  us,  and  we  will  hear;  but  let  not  God 
speak  with  us,  lest  we  die”  (Exod.  20:19).  The 
tabernacle,  with  the  holy  place  and  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies, covered  by  a cloud  or  pillar  of  fire,  was  a vi- 
sual manifestation  of  God’s  holy  presence  in  the 
midst  of  Israel. 

God  desires  for  his  people  to  be  holy  today. 
“You  shall  be  holy,  for  I the  Lord  your  God  am 
holy”  (Lev.  19:2).  “You  are  a chosen  generation, 
a royal  priesthood,  a holy  nation  . . .”  (1  Pet. 

2:9).  What  does  God  ask?  Can  we  be  holy  as 
God  is  holy?  Is  God  asking  the  impossible? 

No,  we  cannot  be  holy  as  God  is  holy.  “Holi- 
ness is  that  which  is  of  the  very  nature  of  God, 
and  which  therefore  distinguishes  him  from  ev- 


*Scripture  quotations  in  this  article  are  from  the  New 
King  James  Version. 


Dean  Swartzendruber,  Wayland,  Iowa,  is  pastor  of  Sugar 
Creek  Mennonite  Church. 


erything  else. . . . Holiness  then  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  God  that  sets  him  apart  from  his  cre- 
ation,” says  James  M.  Boice  in  Foundations  of 
Christian  Faith  (pp.  126-127).  However,  God  is 
not  asking  the  impossible. 

Greatest  manifestation.  The  cross  was  the 
greatest  manifestation  of  God’s  holiness  and  pro- 
vision for  his  people  to  be  holy.  Through  the 
death  of  Jesus,  his  only  begotten  Son,  the  way 
into  the  presence  of  God  was  opened  for  all  who 
come  to  him  by  way  of  the  cross  and  faith  in  the 
shed  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  provided  the  only  way  for  sinful  human- 
ity to  be  reconciled  to  a Holy  God. 

David  knew  this  holiness.  After  he  confessed 
and  repented  of  his  sin  of  murder  and  adultery, 
David  writes,  “Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the 
Lord  does  not  impute  iniquity”  (Ps.  32:2).  In  Ro- 
mans 4:7-8  Paul  quotes  this  passage  as  he  tries 
to  help  the  legalistic  persons  who  followed  only 
the  law  to  understand  imputed  holiness  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  believers  today  need  to  understand  what 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  positional  (imputed) 
holiness  and  practical  holiness.  We  are  counted 
as  righteous  and  holy  because  of  our  position  in 
Christ.  This  in  no  way  excuses  sin  in  our  daily 
(practical)  living.  We  are  to  live  holy  lives  daily. 
“Pursue  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  with- 
out which  no  one  will  see  the  Lord”  (Heb. 

12:14).  God  has  provided  imputed  holiness 
through  Christ  and  desires  practical,  daily,  holy 
living.  J.  C.  Wenger  says,  “These  two  aspects  of 
salvation  can  be  separated  only  in  discussion 
and  never  in  experience”  (Introduction  to  Theol- 
ogy, p.  286). 

Is  it  possible  we  Mennonites  have  forgotten 
the  necessity  of  doing  our  part  in  living  holy 
lives?  If  our  lives  are  not  holy  we  cannot  see 
God.  In  the  ’90s  the  world  needs  to  see  that  liv- 
ing daily  lives  of  holiness  is  our  number  one  pri- 
ority. Jesus  gives  power  to  live  lives  free  from 
sin.  God  has  done  his  part.  We  must  do  our 
part.  The  Bible  says,  “Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and 
you  shall  not  fulfill  the  lust  of  the  flesh”  (Gal. 
5:16).  “Be  followers  of  God  as  dear  children” 
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Our  holy  living  needs  to  be 
motivated  by  true  love 
from  the  heart,  rather 
than  a legalistic 
rule  book. 


(Eph.  5:1).  “Put  on  the 
whole  armor  of  God,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  stand  against  the 
wiles  of  the  devil”  (Eph.  6:11). 

These  passages  clearly  imply  that  if  we 
do  our  part  we  can  have  victory  over  sin. 


Jesus  the  example.  Then,  back  to  the 
question,  what  is  true  holy  living  for  the  ’90s? 
Jesus  said,  “He  who  has  seen  Me  has  seen  the 
Father”  (John  14:9).  He  asked  the  Jews,  who 
were  trying  to  kill  him,  “Which  of  you  convicts 
Me  of  sin?”  (John  8:46).  Jesus  lived  a sinless 
life,  so  we  can  look  at  Jesus  to  know  true  holi- 
ness of  living.  At  the  age  of  12  Jesus  was  found 
in  the  temple,  in  his  Father’s  house.  He  overcame 
the  temptation  of  Satan  for  40  days  in  the  wilderness 
at  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry. 

Jesus  returned  from  the  wilderness  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  (Luke  4:14).  In  his  home- 
town, when  he  was  asked  to  read,  he  read,  “The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  Me”  (Luke  4:18). 
When  Jesus  called  his  disciples  they  followed 
him  because  of  his  words  and  his  life.  Jesus  was 
real.  The  sham  and  pretense  of  the  religious  lead 
ers  was  not  present  in  Jesus.  He  was  not  bound  by 
tradition,  but  was  always  obedient  to  God.  He  went 
through  Samaria  where  a thirsty  woman  forsook  her 
sin  and  a mission  field  was  found. 

Jesus  showed  that  defilement  before  God 
comes  from  the  heart  rather  than  from  eating 
with  unwashed  hands.  His  value  system  was  dif- 
ferent. As  he  observed  people  casting  their  gifts 
into  the  temple  treasury  he  said  that  the  woman  who 
gave  two  pennies  gave  more  than  all  the  others  (Luke 
21:3).  He  cleansed  the  temple.  He  told  the  rich  young 
ruler  to  sell  what  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor. 

Jesus  asked  hard  questions.  To  one  sick  38 
years  he  asked,  “Do  you  want  to  be  made  well?” 
(John  5:6).  He  told  the  unbelieving  Jews  they 
were  of  their  father,  the  devil,  because  they 
wanted  to  follow  Satan  (John  8:44). 

Jesus  demonstrated  power  over  nature,  sick- 
ness, demons,  and  death.  He  lived  a life  of  holi- 
ness. He  made  provision  for  his  followers  to  live 
lives  of  holiness. 


Counted  holy.  For  the  ’90s 
we  first  need  to  know  we  are  counted 
holy,  that  his  righteousness  is  imputed  to 
us  by  faith  in  Christ’s  finished  work  on  the  cross 
and  his  resurrection.  We  need  to  live  a holy  life 
as  demonstrated  by  Jesus,  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  Our  holy  living  needs  to  be  motivated  by 
true  love  from  the  heart,  rather  than  a legalistic 
rule  book.  The  disciples  were  slow  to  learn  this 
truth. 

But  after  the  resurrection,  when  Jesus  ap- 
peared in  their  midst,  we  read,  “Then  the  disci- 
ples were  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord”  (John 
20:20).  People  today  want  to  see  this  kind  of  liv- 
ing demonstrated  in  our  lives.  ^ 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns. 


A vision  for  urban 
community  life 

Picture  this:  as  the  new  millennium 
dawns.  Anabaptists  are  doing  a new  thing 
in  the  city.  They  are  building  an  inner-city 
Hutterian  colony — or,  rather,  a confedera- 
tion of  continguous  alternative  urban  col- 
onies— populated  by  thousands  of  nonvio- 
lent, simple-living  sectarians  (all  stripes  of 
Hutterites,  Amish,  Mennonites,  Brethren, 
Quakers,  Catholics,  Jews,  Waldensians, 
Moravians,  Unitarians,  humanists,  hippies, 
and  anarchists). 

The  project  is  initiated  by  the  Hutterites 
partly  for  practical  reasons:  the  shortage 
of  farmland  out  West,  coupled  with  the 
Hutterian  population  explosion  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  continually 
“branch  out”  and  establish  new  colonies. 
More  importantly,  the  initiative  stems 
from  a spiritual  quickening  among  the 
Hutterites  in  the  early  1990s,  much  like  the 
one  that  occurred  amongst  the  “old”  and 
Amish  Mennonites  100  years  earlier,  in  the 
late  19th  centuiy. 

The  Hutterites  realized  that  they’d  lost 
their  original  missionary  vision  for  going 
into  the  marketplaces  and  street  corners, 
as  the  first  Christians  and  Anabaptists  did, 
inviting  people  to  share  their  communal 
life.  They  also  realized  that  geographical 
isolation  no  longer  protects  them  against 
worldly  influences,  as  it  did  in  times  past. 
So  they  decided  to  branch  out  to  the  South 
Bronx,  establishing  their  own  “city  on  a 
hill”  where  they  could  influence  the  world 
instead. 

They  bought  a large  tract  of  abandoned 
land  and  buildings  (10  square  blocks  at 
once,  to  frustrate  the  profiteering  schemes 
of  real-estate  speculators  and  developers), 
shipped  in  a couple  thousand  of  their  own 
people,  invited  like-minded  folks  to  join 
them,  started  up  a few  cottage  industries, 
and  are  building  what  they  say  is  a true 
first-century  Christian  community — an 
urban  one — like  the  early  Christians  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  early  Anabaptists  in 
the  cities  of  central  Europe. 

This  community  is  dense,  diverse,  self- 
sustaining,  auto-free,  and  without  a 
“steeplehouse”  in  sight.  For  instead  of 
establishing  storefront  churches  and 
preaching  evangelical  doctrine,  the  “city 
Hutterites”  take  their  cues  from  the  exam- 
ples of  Dorothy  Day,  Peter  Maurin,  and 
Ammon  Hennacy  of  the  Catholic  Worker 
movement,  whom  the  Hutterites  recognize 
as  20th-century  pioneers  of  the  21st-cen- 
tury urban  Anabaptist  movement. 

It  is  an  “Anabaptist  Worker”  neighbor- 


hood, merging  centuries— old  communal 
experience,  voluntary  poverty,  and  nonvio- 
lent activism  with  urban  hospitality  to  the 
poor.  It’s  a city-church  community,  totally 
separated  (not  geographically,  of  course) 
from  the  world,  where  residents  try  to  live 
according  to  Jesus’  “first  shall  be  last,  last 
shall  be  first”  philosophy. 

As  a result  of  these  “counterculture” 
lifestyles,  “Hutterville,”  as  the  neighbor- 
hood has  been  dubbed,  is  a haven  for  the 
city’s  derelicts,  bums,  tramps,  tormented 
souls,  assorted  riffraff,  and  other  of  “God’s 
ambassadors.”  All  are  welcome  say  the 
Hutterites,  in  the  same  spirit  as  Emmy 
Arnold  describes  as  characteristic  of  the 
1920s  Sannerz  Community:  “We  try  to 
concern  ourselves  with  each  one  who 
comes.”  No  coercion,  no  rejection.  In  this 
environment  thousands  of  crazy  people  off 
the  streets  have  become  miraculously  co- 
herent and  highly  valued  community  resi- 
dents in  a short  time. 

Instead  of  engaging  in  a lot  of  well-inten- 
tioned talk  over  what  needs  to  be  done 
about  our  cities’  neighborhoods  (like  al- 
most everybody  else),  the  Hutterites  have 
simply  decided  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done.  Why?  Mainly  because  Jesus  wants  it 
that  way,  say  the  Hutterites. 

—Charlie  Kraybill,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


Here’s  a voice 
of  hope 

During  the  past  couple  of  months  I have 
lamented  (to  myself)  the  lack  of  experi- 
enced hope-filled  voices  in  the  gay-lesbian 
support  debate.  (Resolved:  Being  support- 
ive, non-condemning,  is  the  only  hope  that 
the  church  can  offer  to  gays  and  lesbians.) 
Of  course,  I know  too  well  why  the  re- 
sponse is  limited,  but  if  you  allow  me  to 
omit  my  name,  here’s  at  least  one  experi- 
enced voice  of  hope. 

Hope:  sometimes  barely  making  it  an 
hour  at  a time,  and  sometimes  for  days,  or 
even  weeks  at  a time,  but  yes,  hope.  Hope, 
after  coming  to  grips  with  my  sexuality, 
with  the  reality  that  no  matter  how  pure  I 
keep  my  thoughts,  and  no  matter  how 
much  I avoid  temptation,  there  are  still 
birds  flying  over  my  head  that  would  build 
their  nests  in  my  hair  at  a moment’s  notice. 

Hope,  after  acknowledging  that  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  I try  to  be  otherwise,  I am 
still  tempted  to  fantasize  about  and  desire 
physical  contact  with  other  men. 

The  question  the  disciples  asked  con- 
cerning the  man  born  blind,  and  Jesus’ 
response,  is  tremendously  comforting. 
“Did  this  man  sin,  or  his  parents,  to  being 
on  this  state?”  “Neither,”  responded 
Jesus.  Of  course,  being  blind  is  no  sin,  but 


using  blindness  as  an  excuse  to  engage  in 
any  activity  which  dishonors  God  is  sin.  It 
seems  to  me  there  are  definite  parallels 
that  can  be  drawn  between  this  man  and 
myself;  finding  instant  wholeness  would  be 
fantastic.  Meanwhile. . . . 

As  I read  the  first  chapter  of  Romans  I 
find  my  spirit  comforted,  and  the  basis  for 
the  love  I want  and  need.  Paul,  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  points  out  that  all  of  us 
human  beings  are  less  than  whole.  Some 
of  us  have  trouble  gossiping,  inventing  all 
sorts  of  evil,  or  taking  what  isn’t  ours; 
others  have  no  trouble  in  these  areas,  but 
find  same-sex  contact  appealing.  The  an- 
swer for  all  situations  is  the  same. 

One,  recognizing  our  own  powerlessness 
to  overcome  in  ourselves.  Two,  acknowl- 
edging that  whatever  our  weakness,  yes, 
orientation,  God  is  there  ready  to  help,  and 
stand  with  us.  And  three,  appropriate  that 
help.  Using  these  simple  steps  I have 
discovered  what  Paul  means  in  a later 
chapter  when  he  challenges  his  readers  to 
“renew  their  minds.” 

When  fantasies  come,  I simply  thank 
God  for  them,  for  the  reminder  they  bring 
of  my  own  fallen  state,  and  need  for  grace, 
for  redemption,  for  relief  of  guilt.  Further, 
I thank  God  for  the  reminder  of  the  whole- 
ness that  is  available  in  Jesus.  Continual 
practice  helps,  but  so  does  the  awareness 
of  what  situations  bring  the  temptations. 

When  I am  overwhelmed,  consciously  or 
not,  by  mental  or  physical  tasks,  I know  to 
look  out,  beware,  have  my  guard  up.  When 
loneliness  or  separation  from  important 
others  has  occurred,  or  is  about  to  occur, 
then  caution  is  very  important.  Positive 
action  is  important  too.  Loving  and  caring 
deeply  about  people  around  me,  no  matter 
what  their  gender,  is  helpful.  Publicly,  and 
unabashedly,  where  it  is  common  practice, 
hugging  others  is  good  for  all  of  us,  includ- 
ing me. 

Not  being  able  to  share  my  victories, 
answers  to  prayer,  with  more  than  one  or 
two  persons  grieves  me.  I want  to  think 
that  you,  readers  of  Gospel  Herald,  would 
rejoice  with  me  to  hear  how  I was  able  to 
say  no  firmly,  although  not  without  a strug- 
gle, when  I was  propositioned.  But  asking 
you  to  do  that  is  too  risky.  Ask  Helen 
Hostetler,  whose  son  died  of  AIDS,  what 
the  church  thinks  of  “people  like  us,”  and 
you’ll  understand  a bit  more. 

If  you  can’t  find  Helen,  read  her  book,  A 
Time  to  Love,  published  by  Herald  Press 
of  Mennonite  Publishing  House.  Share 
struggle  and  triumph  with  Helen,  celebrate 
with  others  like  her,  and  revel  with  me, 
even  if  you  don’t  know  me.  There  is  prob- 
ably someone  near  to  you,  in  your  family, 
or  certainly  in  your  church  family,  who 
needs  to  have  you  stand  with  him  or  her, 
giving  support  in  struggles  and  responding 
to  victory  in  Jesus! — Name  withheld 
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Christian  hope  on  election  day 

by  Leonard  Nolt 


“V 

V OTING  IS  A PRECONDITION  for  good  govern- 
ment and  therefore  a major  responsibility  of 
good  citizenship,”  according  to  a leaflet  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Idaho,  my  state,  encourag- 
ing people  to  vote  on  Election  Day.  As  Novem- 
ber approaches  in  the  United  States,  the  media 
bombard  us  with  election  propaganda.  We’ve 
heard  it  all  our  lives.  Long  before  they’re  old 
enough  to  cast  a ballot,  children  are  told  that 
when  they  reach  18  they  have  to  vote  on  election 
day  in  order  to  be  responsible  citizens. 

It’s  important  to  keep  the  act  of  voting  in  its 
proper  perspective.  Voting  is  neither  a Christian 
nor  a biblical  way  of  making  choices.  It  fails  to 
take  into  consideration  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
the  minority,  thereby  disenfranchising  large  num- 
bers of  people  on  Election  Day.  Rarely  does  vot- 
ing give  power  to  the  powerless  or  food  and  shel- 
ter to  the  hungry  and  homeless.  Neither  does  it 
make  the  structure  of  our  society  more  just. 

Responsible  citizenship.  I couldn’t  find  any- 
thing specifically  about  voting  in  the  Bible,  but 
the  Bible  does  tell  us  something  about  responsi- 
ble citizenship.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  chief 
defender  of  the  nation  was  not  the  king  with  his 
armies  nor  the  participation  of  individual  citi- 
zens in  government,  but  the  prophet  who  kept 
calling  the  people  to  repentance.  When  they  re- 
sponded to  that  call  the  nation  was  saved.  When 
they  ignored  it  the  country  was  doomed.  Sodom 
was  not  destroyed  because  people  failed  to  vote, 
but  because  God  could  not  find  at  least  ten  righ- 
teous people  there. 

In  fact  if  the  people  in  the  Bible  had  voted,  at 
least  some  of  the  time,  it  would  have  led  them 
away  from  God.  Can  you  imagine  what  the  elec- 
tion results  would  have  been  if  Moses  had  called 
for  a vote  to  find  out  what  the  Israelites  wanted 
to  do  when  they  were  caught  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  pursuing  Egyptians?  How  many 
would  have  voted  to  step  into  the  Red  Sea? 

In  addition  to  living  a righteous  life,  the  best 
thing  Christians  can  do  for  their  country  is  con- 
sistently, fervently,  and  knowledgeably  remem- 
ber the  nation  and  its  leaders  in  prayer.  James 
5:16  says,  “The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a righ- 
teous man  availeth  much.”  How  often  has  any- 
one been  able  to  say  that  a vote  they  cast 
“availeth  much”? 

However,  many  of  us  do  vote  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  Voting  can  be  a small  acceptable  act 
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that  occasionally  leads  to  minor,  usually  tempo- 
rary, improvements.  Selecting  the  best  candidate 
is  often  difficult. 

Perhaps  the  ideal  candidate  would  be  some- 
one who  could  handle  the  job  description  men- 
tioned in  Ezekiel  22:30 — “I  have  been  looking 
for  someone  among  them  to  build  a wall  and 
man  the  breach  in  front  of  me,  to  defend  the 
country  and  prevent  me  from  destroying  it.”  The 
people  had  sinned  and  their  sins  were  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  them.  A righteous  person  was 
needed  to  help  defend  the  nation,  not  with  mili- 

Rarely  does  voting  give  power 
to  the  powerless  or  food  to  the 
hungry. 

tary  might,  but  as  Moses  did  when  the  Israelites 
worshiped  the  golden  calf  for  which  God  said  he 
was  going  to  destroy  them.  Moses  pleaded  for 
their  lives  and,  according  to  Psalms  106:23, 

“stood  in  the  breach  before  him,  to  turn  away 
his  wrath  from  destroying  them.” 

That  is  perhaps  the  greatest  accomplishment 
any  leader  can  strive  for — to  be  a God-fearing, 
compassionate,  righteous  person  who  leads  a na- 
tion toward  God.  To  be  one  who  can  honestly  re- 
spond to  the  mandate  in  Matthew  25,  one  who 
has  helped  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
and  visit  those  in  prison.  A good  leader  is  one 
who  has  the  ability  to  plead  to  God  for  another 
chance  if  a nation’s  sins  threaten  to  self-destruct 
and  destroy  them. 

Protect  our  nation.  Moses  handled  that  as- 
signment. In  the  New  Testament,  Paul  offered 
his  life  and  soul  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  More 
than  anyone  Jesus  stood  in  the  breach  and  pro- 
tected us  from  our  own  sins.  By  living  righteous 
lives  all  of  us  help  protect  our  nation  from  the 
destructive  effects  of  its  sins. 

It  might  seem  mildly  optimistic  to  think  that 
we  can  find  candidates  who  are  able  to  handle 
such  an  assignment.  Perhaps  our  biggest  respon- 
sibility is  to  pray  that  God  will  change  our  lead- 
ers, regardless  of  who  they  are,  into  God-fearing, 
biblically  obedient  individuals  who  will  be  able 
to  bring  about  positive  changes  in  our  nations. 

Even  though  this  may  seem  unlikely,  if  we  pray 
and  share  our  faith  we  have  a right,  perhaps 
even  an  obligation,  to  be  hopeful.  God  can  bring 
about  dramatic  changes  in  people.  Remember 
that  both  Moses  and  Paul  were  murderers  be- 
fore they  became  great  leaders.  ^0 
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The  challenge  of  a new 
confession  of  faith 


by  J.  Mark  Martin 

Several  years  AGO  I walked  up  to  the  win- 
dow of  the  receptionist  at  Virginia  Mennonite 
Conference  Center.  There  I noticed  some  bro- 
chures entitled  “What  Mennonites  Believe.  ” 

Eight  major  points  of  belief  were  listed.  I said  to 
the  receptionist,  “I  am  glad  to  see  this.  I have 
been  wondering  what  Mennonites  believe.”  She 
replied,  “Mr.  Martin,  you  have  been  wondering 
what  Mennonites  believe!”  Yes,  a confession  of 


Let’s  hope  and  pray  that  the 
new  confession  of  faith  will  he 
used  by  nearly  all  Mennonites. 


faith  is  necessary  so  that  70-year-old  Mennos  as 
well  as  17-year-olds  may  know  what  we  believe. 

Many  within  the  Mennonite  Church  will  agree 
that  we  as  a denomination  have  come  to  a stage 
of  great  diversity  or  pluralism.  There  are  great 
differences  not  only  from  conference  to  confer- 
ence and  between  congregations  in  a conference 
but  also  within  congregations.  This  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  of  confusion,  not  only  for 
Mennonite  members  but  also  for  nonmembers 
and  people  of  other  Christian  bodies  observing 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  Informer,  a paper  published  by  Fellowship 
of  Concerned  Mennonites,  expressed  the  opinion 
awhile  back  that  the  new  confession  of  faith  will 
be  unacceptable  to  many  Mennonites.  This  may 
be  so,  but  let’s  hope  and  pray  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  so  guide  its  development  that  in  its 
final  form  it  may  be  used  by  nearly  all  Menno- 
nites. 

Current  state  of  affairs.  This  leads  to  the 
need  for  a very  serious  assessment  of  the  cur- 
rent state  of  affairs  in  Mennonite  Christianity. 
There  are  positive  signs  and  evidences  of  com- 
mitment to  faithfulness  to  our  God.  Vision  ’95 
has  helped  to  spark  new  interest  in  evangelism. 

However,  it  is  my  impression  that  Howard  J. 
Loewen  gives  an  accurate  observation  in  A Con- 
fessing People : “[There  is]  profound  concern  that 
our  traditional  values  and  practices  have  been 
so  eroded  by  the  powerful  forces  of  modern  cul- 
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ture  that  our  historical  identity  and  mission  are 
in  question. . . . [This]  is  reflected  in  a loss  of 
spirituality,  faithful  ministry,  theological  unity, 
and  ethical  integrity — as  well  as  in  conference 
loyalty  and  authority”  (Quoted  in  Direction,  Vol. 
15,  No.  2,  p.  21). 

And  so  the  need  for  a current  confession  of 
faith  is  serious  and  urgent.  Would  any  of  the  ex- 
isting confessions  be  satisfactory?  Perhaps,  but 
just  as  recent  Bible  versions  help  in  biblical  un- 
derstandings, so  a new  confession  of  faith  should 
help  in  our  understanding  of  God’s  will  for  us 
today. 

Perhaps  as  we  think  of  a new  confession  of 
faith  to  have  wide  acceptance,  we  may  hope  that 
positive  attitudes  may  triumph  over  negative.  A 
series  of  three  words  all  beginning  with  “R” 
come  to  my  mind.  As  articles  of  the  new  confes- 
sion are  prepared  or  read,  if  it  is  from  the  view- 
point of  “requirement,”  then  barriers  or  walls 
will  immediately  arise.  Some  will  say,  “Let’s 
“recommend”  all  the  articles  to  be  God’s  will  for 
his  people  at  this  time.  Perhaps  so,  but  will  all 
of  God’s  people  agree?  On  the  other  hand,  may 
it  be  likely  or  possible  that  God’s  Holy  Spirit 
will  direct  the  preparation  and  writing  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  new  confession  so  that  God’s  people 
will  “recognize”  these  articles  as  valid  expres- 
sions of  faith  for  his  people.  May  God  grant  it! 

Serious  business.  As  before  mentioned,  to 
prepare  or  develop  a new  confession  of  faith  is 
serious  business.  To  the  scholars  and  theolo- 
gians among  us  is  granted  a monumental  task. 
They  need  to  be  supported  by  much  prayer  on 
the  part  of  a large  part  of  the  members. 

As  the  Mennonite  Church  continues  to  plan 
for  and  develop  a new  confession  of  faith,  every 
article  in  that  confession  will  need  to  be  based 
on  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  Accordingly,  the  devel- 
opers and  writers  will  need  to  have  a high  view 
of  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God.  Howard 
Loewen  emphasizes  this  in  his  compilation  of 
Mennonite  confessions,  One  Lord,  One  Church, 
One  Hope,  and  One  God,  as  he  says,  “The  truth 
of  revelation  is  anchored  in  the  reality  of  God 
and  his  revelation  to  us  in  Scripture”  (p.  45). 

The  1963  Mennonite  Church  Confession  of 
Faith  makes  this  clear.  It  says,  “We  believe  that 
the  God  of  creation  and  redemption  has  re- 
vealed himself  and  his  will  for  men  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures”  (Article  2,  p.  9). 

Mennonites  have  professed  to  believe  through- 
out their  history  that  “Jesus  is  Lord.”  Menno  Si- 
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mons  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  his  writ- 
ings, “For  no  one  can  lay  any  foundation  other 
than  the  one  already  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ” 
(1  Cor.  3:11,  NIV). 

We  are  beginning  to  hear  and  read  that  Men- 
nonite  leaders  are  discussing  the  subject  of 
church  identity.  Certainly  the  church’s  view  of 
the  lordship  of  Christ  is  a determining  factor  in 
identity.  In  the  December  26,  1989,  Gospel  Her- 
ald, Freeman  J.  Miller  in  his  article  entitled 
“Facing  the  ’90s”  listed  13  agenda  items  facing 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Number  one  on  his  list 
is  identity. 

In  developing  a new  confession,  there  will  not 
be  a rewriting  of  the  Bible.  But  we  may  hope 
that  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible  will  be 
stated  in  such  a way  as  to  help  believers  live  in 
God’s  will  through  Jesus  Christ.  Harold  S. 
Bender  in  These  Are  My  People  has  written  of 
the  church’s  relation  to  Christ:  “But  we  also 
must  carry  the  burden  with  Christ  of  seeking  to 
make  the  church  what  it  ought  to  be  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  as  his  body”  (p.  34). 

Holy  Spirit’s  leading.  Scholars  and  theolo- 
gians in  the  Mennonite  Church  can  produce  a 
new  confession  according  to  the  will  of  God  only 
as  they  allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  work  in  and 
through  them  in  understanding  the  Scriptures. 
Jesus  himself  gives  the  simplest  and  clearest 
word  as  to  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  guid- 
ing the  church.  He  says,  “But  the  Helper,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  My 
name,  He  will  teach  you  all  things”  (John  14:26a, 
New  King  James  Version). 

The  Holy  Spirit  will  need  to  use  faithful,  able 
persons  as  writers  of  the  new  confession.  We 
can  be  thankful  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  gifted 
men  and  women  for  the  work  he  intends  for 
them.  In  this  regard  J.  C.  Wenger  says,  “It  is 
also  evident  that  God  has  endowed  some  of  his 
children  with  massive  intellectual  and  spiritual 
power  which  enables  them  to  grasp  with  unusual 
insight  and  comprehensiveness  the  basic  truths 
of  Christianity”  (p.  55). 

Paul  Erb  warns  of  bending  Scripture  to  make 
it  fit  our  view  or  plan.  He  indicates  the  need  for 
ability  not  only  “in  reading  the  Scripture,  but  ut- 
most honesty  which  will  be  willing  to  accept 
what  the  Scripture  clearly  says,  even  if  it  runs 
counter  to  our  earlier  ideas.  It  is  not  important 
that  our  system  be  defended;  it  is  important 
that  the  Word  of  God  be  heard”  ( The  Alpha  and 
the  Omega,  p.  32). 


Thus,  it  is  anticipated  that  persons  of  spiritual 
integrity  will  be  the  ones  who  will  work  together 
in  the  composition  and  compilation  of  the  new 
confession  of  faith.  J.  C.  Wenger  makes  this  very 
clear:  “. . . in  the  final  analysis  the  church  of 
Christ — having  met  together  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord — 
must  be  able  to  say:  ‘It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 


Just  as  recent  Bible  versions  help 
in  biblical  understandings,  so  a 
new  confession  of  faith  should 
help  in  our  understanding  of 
God's  will  for  us  today. 


Spirit  and  to  us’  ” (God’s  Word  Written,  p.  144). 

A new  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith  will 
hardly  be  worth  the  time  and  effort  for  composi- 
tion and  printing  if  it  is  not  used.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  diversity  and  pluralism  in  Mennonite  cir- 
cles can  be  attributed  to  lack  of  use  of  present 
confessions. 

The  confession  committee  report  at  the  1989 
General  Assembly  mentions  several  purposes  for 
the  new  confessional  statement.  These  include: 
“Christian  faithfulness  in  our  time  and  context 
. . . genuine  Christian  unity  . . . instruction  of  new 
believers  ...  a useful  basis  for  conversation  with 
other  Christians  ...  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
Mennonite  identity  . . . recognizing  acceptable  di- 
versity as  an  alternative  to  rigid  uniformity,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  endless  pluralism,  on  the 
other  hand. . . .” 

Unity,  harmony,  love.  Yes,  working  together 
as  the  people  of  God.  Unity,  harmony,  and  love 
for  another  are  essential  for  God’s  blessing  in 
congregational,  conference,  and  denominational 
life.  This  evidence  of  unity  is  also  essential  for 
witnessing  to  the  non-Christian  world.  Twice  in 
Jesus’  prayer  to  the  Father  he  prayed  for  the 
believers’  unity  “that  the  world  may  believe  that 
you  have  sent  me”  (John  17:21,  23,  NIV).  Also 
perhaps  this  new  confession  will  put  new  life 
into  Vision  ’95! 

In  returning  to  a personal  perspective  I con- 
fess that,  at  times,  I have  thought  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  write  a satisfactory  new  Mennonite  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  As  a result  of  my  research  on  the 
subject,  however,  I have  become  optimistic.  I now 
look  forward  with  anticipation  to  the  new  confession.^ 
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Church  news 


MC-GC  merger  debated  by 
West  Coast  Mennonites 


Over  230  people  representing  the  Pacific 
District  (GC)  and  the  Southwest  Menno- 
nite  Conference  (MC)  met  at  the  First 
Mennonite  Church  in  Reedley,  Calif.,  to 
worship  together,  conduct  business,  and 
discuss  possible  integration  of  the  two  area 
conferences  and  of  the  General  Conference 
and  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  theme  for 
the  event  was  “God’s  Family.”  It  was  the 
second  time  that  two  groups  had  met. 

In  a humorous  opening  dialogue  between 
Pacific  District  president  Clayton  Au- 
ernheimer  and  Southwest  Conference 
moderator  Vernon  Schertz,  Auemheimer 
said,  “It  seems  to  me  we  may  be  able  to 
move  faster  on  the  West  Coast  than  the 
General  Conference  and  the  Mennonite 
Church,  who  are  looking  to  1995.  The 
theological  differences,  if  any,  are  minimal. 
The  mechanics  can  be  worked  out.” 
Schertz,  who  pastors  a church  that  is  a 
member  of  both  conferences,  agreed. 

Peter  Wiebe,  chair  of  the  Integration 
Exploration  Committee  West  Coast,  noted 
that  in  the  western  United  States  there  are 
approximately  3,400  MCs  in  38  churches, 


2,400  GCs  in  20  churches,  and  500  who  are 
members  of  8 dual-conference  churches. 
“We  are  so  alike  in  so  many  ways  and  we 
need  each  other,”  he  said.  “Our  differences 
confuse  the  people  we  witness  to.” 

The  committee  is  comprised  of  represen- 
tatives from  the  Pacific  District,  the  South- 
west Conference,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  (MC).  It  recommended  that: 
West  Coast  GCs  and  MCs  continue  to  hold 
joint  conferences;  established  churches 
that  belong  to  only  one  denomination  con- 
sider dual  membership;  and  all  local 
church  boards  actively  discuss  integration 
concerns  during  the  next  year. 

Jeff  Wright  of  Rancho  Cucamonga, 
Calif.,  proposed  adoption  of  a resolution. 
His  proposal:  invite  each  congregation  dur- 
ing the  next  12  months  to  seriously  con- 
sider becoming  a member  of  both  denom- 
inations; invite  congregations  with  dual 
membership  to  share  their  experiences; 
and  ask  that  by  May  1991  each  church 
report  to  the  committee  any  decisions 
made.  Elmer  Friesen,  Milwaukie,  Ore., 
suggested  that  the  resolution  be  amended 


Mission  leaders  hear 
about  life  in  ‘collapsed 
economies’ 

An  African  pastor  serves  24  congrega- 
tions within  a 50-mile  radius — on  foot.  He 
had  a car  in  an  earlier  decade,  but  the 
economy  of  his  country  collapsed. 

Nurses  in  rural  Tanzania  can  no  longer  be 
certain  the  measles  vaccine  they  use  to  immu- 
nize children  is  effective.  Periodic  shortages  of 
kerosene  mean  clinic  refrigerators,  where  they 
store  vaccine,  do  not  run  continuously. 

The  people  of  eastern  Kentucky  need 
jobs,  but  politicians  recently  decided  in- 
stead to  put  a Toyota  plant  in  the  western , 
more  prosperous,  part  of  the  state. 

Many  Nicaraguan  parents  can  no  longer 
afford  milk  for  their  children  because  the 
dairy  processing  industry  there  is  in  sham- 
bles due  to  major  economic  restructuring 
by  the  government. 

These  stories,  and  others,  heard  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Interna- 
tional Ministries,  helped  put  a human  face 
on  the  facts  and  figures  of  the  international 
debt  crisis.  The  theme  of  the  meeting,  held 
at  Mennonite  Central  Committee  head- 
quarters in  Akron,  Pa.,  was  “Mission  in  the 
Context  of  Collapsing  Economies.”  CIM, 
made  up  of  representatives  from  18  Men- 
nonite mission/development  agencies, 
meets  twice  a year. 


Those  attending  the  meeting  learned 
that  while  the  1980s  were  a good  decade 
for  many  North  Americans,  it  was  not  a 
good  decade  for  people  living  in  areas  with 
“collapsing  economies.”  Infant  mortality 
rose  in  Brazil  for  the  first  time  in  decades. 
Forty-three  countries  finished  the  ’80s 
poorer,  in  terms  of  per-capita  income,  than 
they  started  it.  Fourteen  of  the  most  dev- 
astated countries  saw  per-capita  income 
plunge  as  dramatically  as  the  United 
States  did  in  its  Great  Depression. 

“Collapsing  economies”  are  economies 
in  which  specialization  is  no  longer  possible 
and  people  are  forced  to  again  be  largely 
self-sufficient  and  self-reliant,  according  to 
Henry  Rempel,  an  economics  professor  at 
the  University  of  Manitoba,  who  spoke  at 
the  meeting.  Extended  families  must  pro- 
duce their  own  food,  shelter,  and  clothing 
and  educate  their  own  children,  Rempel 
noted.  The  only  markets  are  local  markets. 

The  international  economic  crisis  has 
also  changed  the  way  in  which  mission  and 
development  agencies  work.  Earlier,  devel- 
opment meant  helping  rural  communities 
plug  into  central  government  services, 
noted  Gerald  Mumaw,  in  response  to 
Rempel’s  presentation.  “But  we  can  no 
longer  do  this,”  said  Mumaw,  who  directs 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  programs  in 
Latin  America.  “Many  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments, for  example,  have  no  more 
money  for  education,  so  we  now  must  help 


to  invite  the  Pacific  Coast  Mennonites  to 
join  the  exploration.  The  resolution  and 
amendment  were  affirmed  by  a strong 
majority. 

Clare  Schumm  was  keynote  speaker  for 
the  conference.  He  is  family  life  staff  per- 
son for  both  the  GC  and  MC  denomina- 
tions. He  told  participants  that  “the  family 
of  God  is  not  a certain  constellation  or 
group  of  people.  Family  is  where  people 
experience  being  valued,  being  respected, 
being  affirmed,  and  being  accepted  for  who 
and  what  and  where  they  are  at  any  given 
time,  and  where  they  experience  the  grace 
of  God.” 

While  delegates  met  in  Reedley,  over  60 
youth  met  at  Camp  Keola  at  Huntington 
Lake,  Calif.  The  theme  for  the  youth  con- 
ference was  “Breaking  Away  Without 
Breaking  Apart.”  Jerry  Holsopple  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  was  the  speaker. 

The  sessions  closed  with  a joint  Sunday 
morning  worship  service  that  included 
communion,  a mass  choir,  juggler,  skit  by 
youth,  and  a dialogue  sermon  between 
Schumm  and  Holsopple. — Dave  Linscheid 


rural  communities  to  take  responsibility 
for  their  own  schools  and  to  be  creative 
with  the  resources  they  have.” 

North  American  agencies  may  be  seen 
by  some  solely  as  a source  of  foreign 
exchange  dollars,  noted  several  other  par- 
ticipants. Dave  Dyck,  secretary  for  Africa 
and  Europe  with  Mennonite  Brethren  Mis- 
sions/Services, urged  those  present  to  ac- 
knowledge that  “money  will  be  the  major 
issue  in  relationships”  with  overseas 
churches.  “We  find  it  easy  to  intervene 
spiritually,  but  we  often  hesitate  to  inter- 
vene materially.” 

Members  of  CIM  agreed  that,  while 
Mennonites  cannot  single-handedly  elimi- 
nate the  oppression  currently  inherent  in 
the  international  economic  system,  words 
and  actions  are  a necessary  witness.  They 
agreed  to  begin  looking  at  what  policies 
and  programs  each  agency  could  adopt  so 
they  can  better  relieve  the  suffering  of  the 
victims  of  collapsing  economies.  They  will 
report  their  findings  at  the  next  meeting. 

They  also  agreed  to  encourage  Menno- 
nites to:  (1)  learn  about  the  lives  of  people 
living  in  an  area  or  country  where  the 
economy  has  collapsed  and  (2)  commit  a 
greater  portion  of  their  time,  money,  and 
energies  to  responding  to  poverty — spiri- 
tual and  material — of  people  in  North 
America  and  other  continents. 

— Charmayne  Denlinger  Brubaker  for  Meet- 
inghouse 
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Congregation  finds 
contemporary  symbols 
for  foot  washing 

How  should  a church  prepare  for  com- 
munion? Should  members  shell  peas? 
Should  they  wash  one  another’s  cars?  How 
about  sanding  a brother’s  woodworking 
project?  In  preparation  for  their  recent 
communion  service,  Jubilee  Mennonite 
Church  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  discovered  new 
symbols  for  servanthod  through  “Servant 
Exchange.” 

This  visionary  program  was  bom  from 
years  of  searching  by  Jubilee’s  pastor, 
Daryl  Byler,  for  a contemporary  version  of 
foot  washing.  “I  wanted  to  create  a mem- 
orable communion  experience,”  says 
Byler.  “Tailor-made  projects  help  us  bet- 
ter understand  what  it  means  to  serve  each 
other.” 

Each  household  was  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate by  signing  their  name  on  a slip  of 
paper  and  dropping  it  into  a basket.  Then 
someone  from  each  household  came  for- 
ward to  draw  a name  from  the  basket. 
After  the  worship  service,  “servants”  and 
“hosts”  discussed  possible  projects  and 
scheduled  times  for  Servant  Exchange. 


Phil  Horner  sands  a cabinet  for  fellow  mem- 
ber Gaines  Boykin  as  part  of  their  congre- 
gations’s Service  Exchange  program. 


During  the  weeks  leading  up  to  the 
communion  service  members  of  the  Jubi- 
lee family  could  be  found  cleaning  out 
basements  and  canning  tomatoes, 
reroofing  a house,  and  taking  children  fish- 
ing. Tasks  were  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  hosts  and  abilities  of  the  servants. 
Children  were  encouraged  to  participate 
and  washed  cars  and  hauled  firewood. 
Each  project  lasted  about  two  hours. 

On  communion  Sunday  the  church 
shared  reflections  about  Servant  Ex- 
change. Repeated  comments  described  the 
difficulty  of  letting  someone  else  do  “dirty 
work.”  “Many  of  us  wrestled  with  Peter’s 


response  to  foot  washing,”  Byler  says.  “It 
was  hard  to  let  someone  do  a menial  task 
for  us.” 

The  project  not  only  symbolized 
servanthood  but  gave  participants  oppor- 
tunities to  spend  time  in  one  another’s 
homes.  Church  member  Bob  Baldwin  ap- 
preciated the  way  the  experience  “got  a lot 
of  people  involved.”  He  feels  the  adapta- 
tion could  be  improved  by  encouraging 
those  who  wish  to  serve  to  discover  needs 
themselves.  Reflecting  on  the  biblical 
model,  he  says,  “Christ  detected  the  need, 
recipients  had  to  submit.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  us  do  Servant  Exchange 
annually,”  says  Byler.  “We  want  to  con- 
tinue foot  washing.  But  I like  very  much 
the  idea  of  us  finding  practical  ways  on  a 
regular  basis  to  find  expression  to  the  idea 
that  we  are  each  other’s  servants.  I want  it 
to  be  more  than  just  something  we  talk 
about.” — Elaine  Maust 


Insurance  representatives 
meet  in  special  session 
on  mutual  aid’s  future 

What  is  an  understandable  definition  of 
mutual  aid?  Is  anyone  interested  in  it?  How 
does  one  communicate  mutual  aid  to  a 
generation  growing  up  without  bam  rais- 
ings and  deacon’s  funds? 

These  were  some  of  the  questions  that 
surfaced  when  55  representatives  from  22 
Mennonite  insurance  and  mutual  aid  com- 
panies met  in  Pittsburgh  recently  to  dis- 
cuss “Planning  for  the  21st  Century.” 

The  special  session,  called  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Mennonite  Aid  Societies,  was 
held  in  response  to  what  is  perceived  to  be 
a crisis  in  the  church  on  the  perception  and 
acceptance  of  traditional  mutual  aid  ideas. 
Additional  incentive  for  the  meeting  also 
came  after  Goodville  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  discontinued  service  in  several 
states  for  financial  reasons,  leaving  smaller 
Mennonite  aid  societies  looking  for  other 
carriers  to  write  liability  insurance. 

The  group  listened  to  Emerson  Lesher, 
a psychologist  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  de- 
scribe the  baby-boom  generation,  soon  to 
make  up  one-third  of  the  Mennonite  mem- 
bership. “They  don’t  see  buying  Menno- 
nite insurance  as  part  of  expressing  their 
faith,”  he  said.  They  want  to  know  if 
mutual  aid  is  just  a marketing  strategy  or 
if  there  is  a qualitative  difference  from 
ordinary  insurance. 

Most  persons  agreed  that  mutual  aid  is 
more  than  a strategy.  But  when  it  came  to 
describing  the  difference  and  making  it 
understandable  to  the  church,  there  was 
less  certainty  and  clarity. 

After  many  questions  and  much  discus- 
sion, the  group  agreed  to  poll  their  individ- 
ual controlling  boards  on  whether  and  how 
to  work  together.  Options  range  from  con- 


tinuing as  individual  companies  to  pooling 
efforts  under  one  entity.  While  some  pre- 
dicted the  former  would  fail,  others  were 
unsure  of  the  wisdom  of  the  latter. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  decision, 
to  be  discussed  again  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Mennonite  Aid 
Societies  in  March,  mutual  aid  is  on  the 
verge  of  redefinition  and  refocusing  as 
Mennonite  insurance  companies  go  into 
the  21st  century. — J.  Lome  Peachey 


Church  planters 
gain  skills 
at  workshop 

Preparing  to  host  38  Mennonites  does 
not  usually  call  for  special  prayer.  How- 
ever, for  the  head  cook  of  Graceland  Bap- 
tist Retreat  Center  in  New  Albany,  Ind., 
the  recent  Church  Planters  Workshop  for 
Mennonites  prompted  her  to  request 
prayer  of  her  Sunday  school  class.  She  was 
concerned  that  she  and  her  staff  might 
offend  the  Mennonites  in  some  way  by  the 
way  they  dressed  or  acted. 

Her  image  confirmed  the  findings  from 
the  two  1989  national  surveys  commis- 
sioned by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
about  the  knowledge  the  general  public  has 
about  Mennonites. 

What  are  the  implications  for  Menno- 
nites as  they  go  about  planting  churches? 
This  was  one  of  the  underlying  questions 
of  the  workshop,  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church. 

The  main  speaker  was  Henry  Schmidt, 
an  experienced  church  planter  who  is  a 
missions  professor  at  Mennonite  Brethren 
Biblical  Seminary  in  Fresno,  Calif.  He  said 
starting  new  churches  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  reach  new  people.  Studies  show 
that  the  unchurched  and  immigrants, 
among  others,  are  attracted  more  to  begin- 


Taking  a break  are  Marvin  Zehr  (left),  a GC 
church  planter  from  Wichita,  Kan.,  and  Jesus 
“Chuy”  Hernandez,  an  MC  church  planter 
from  Harlingen,  Tex. 
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Evangelical  Christians,  a tiny  but  growing  minority  in  Spain,  demonstrate  for  Jesus  in  Burgos. 


ning  churches. 

Schmidt  also  pointed  out  that  the  high- 
est motivations  for  new  people  coming  to 
the  church  are  compassion  (arising  from  a 
crisis)  and  community  (the  need  to  belong). 
New  people  at  church  must  be  helped  to 
move  from  compassion  and  community  to 
challenge  and  commitment,  he  said. 

Marjorie  Waybill,  editor  of  children’s 
materials  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
spoke  on  “Involving  Children  in  Worship” 
and  “Educating  for  Faith.”  She  affirmed 
the  importance  of  children  being  involved 
with  adults  in  worship.  She  suggested  ways 
to  adapt  the  Christian  education  program 
to  the  varying  needs  and  situations  that 
new  churches  have. 

Jerry  Holsopple,  a media  producer  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  gave  a pre- 
sentation on  the  implications  of  media  in 
church  planting.  He  made  an  impassioned 
plea  to  think  more  in  terms  of  images  than 
words  or  doctrines  when  sharing  with  an 
audience  that,  for  the  most  part,  does  not 
know  church  language  or  words. 


Christians  march 
for  Jesus 
in  Burgos,  Spain 

More  than  500  Christians  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Burgos,  Spain,  re- 
cently, proclaiming  that  “Jesus  is  alive;  he 
is  Lord.”  It  was  the  first  such  evangelical 
witness  there,  according  to  Dennis  Byler, 
a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  in 
Spain  and  a participant  in  the  march. 

The  marchers  moved  down  the  city’s 
main  artery,  ending  at  Plaza  Mayor,  a park 
across  the  street  from  the  city  government 
offices.  At  the  park,  an  evangelistic  mes- 
sage was  preached,  followed  by  a picnic 
lunch,  then  a worship  service,  with  each 
participating  church  sharing. 

Byler  called  the  march  a “fantastic  suc- 
cess.” Over  500  people  doesn’t  sound  like 
many,  he  admitted,  but  in  Spain,  a pre- 
dominantly Catholic  country,  an  evangeli- 
cal congregation  of  more  than  30  members 
is  considered  large  and  many  cities  of 
50,000  or  more  inhabitants  don’t  even  have 
such  a church.  “So  our  procession,  spread 
out  over  two  or  three  blocks  with  many- 
colored  banners,  was  a surprising  and  mov- 
ing sight,”  he  commented.  Marchers  wore 
T-shirts  printed  for  the  occasion  which 
read:  “God  is  not  dead,  he  lives  in  me.” 

The  marchers  were  led  by  a dozen  mu- 
sicians, including  Byler  playing  electric 
violin.  “Thousands  stood  along  the  side- 
walks or  poked  their  heads  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  high-rise  apartment  build- 
ings on  each  side  of  the  street  as  we 
marched  by,”  Byler  said. 

The  idea  of  a march  was  a bold  proposal, 
according  to  Byler,  who,  along  with  his 


wife,  Connie,  serves  on  the  leadership  team 
of  a small  congregation  in  the  city.  “In 
Burgos,  any  kind  of  Christianity  not  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  in  the 
past  generally  considered  nothing  less  than 
a dangerous  cult.” 

“The  march,”  Byler  said,  “was  probably 
one  of  the  most  exciting  events  of  our  time 
here.  One  day,  perhaps  a generation  or  two 
down  the  line,  what  we  sowed  that  day  will 
begin  to  bear  fruit.”  Bylers  have  served  in 
Burgos  for  nearly  ten  years. 


New  agency 
provides  links  with 
Soviet  entrepreneurs 

A new  business  agency  has  been  formed 
to  help  North  Americans  connect  with 
Christian  business  persons  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Called  Soviet  Union  Network 
(SUN),  it  will  provide  a mechanism  for 
Christian  businesspeople  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  to  assist  their  Soviet 
counterparts  with  joint  commercial  ven- 
tures, technology  transfer,  and  encourage- 
ment in  business  ethics. 

SUN  will  work  closely  with  the  Soviet- 
based  Association  of  Christians  in  Busi- 
ness, which  was  formed  last  May  following 
a series  of  conferences  and  consultations 
between  Western  and  Soviet  Christians. 
SUN  initially  will  be  operated  by  a seven- 
member  board  chaired  by  Arthur  DeFehr, 
president  of  Palliser  Furniture  in  Winni- 
peg. Plans  call  for  appointing  a North 
American-based  executive  director  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  a manager  of  operations 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  formation  of  SUN  is  a response  to 
new  opportunities  made  possible  by  recent 


economic  and  social  reforms  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  “There  is  a need  to  provide  models 
of  entrepreneurship  and,  more  specifically, 
entrepreneurship  which  has  a strong  ethi- 
cal core,”  says  Neil  Janzen,  president  of 
Mennonite  Economic  Development  Asso- 
ciates. “ME  DA,  as  an  organization  in- 
volved in  business,  faith,  and  development 
concerns,  is  uniquely  positioned  to  assist 
the  emerging  private  sector  of  Christian 
entrepreneurs  in  the  Soviet  Union.” 

He  said  MEDA  will  view  SUN  as  an 
affiliate  and  will  maintain  an  arms’  length 
relationship  to  the  new  agency.  “Though 
MEDA  may  play  a dominant  role  at  the 
outset,  it’s  our  intention  to  have  SUN  move 
toward  a broad  representation  of 
businesspeople  from  other  church  tradi- 
tions and  toward  greater  or  full  autonomy 
within  12  to  24  months,”  says  Janzen. 


Veterans  for  Peace 
holds  national  convention 
in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Veterans  For  Peace,  a national  organiza- 
tion of  2,000  ex-soldiers  dedicated  to  the 
abolition  of  war,  recently  held  its  fifth 
convention  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Guests  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  Germany,  Britain,  and 
Canada  were  among  the  110  participants. 

A resolution  to  form  an  umbrella  organi- 
zation was  unanimously  passed.  The  Inter- 
national Veterans  for  Peace  Committee 
will  include  veterans’  peace  organizations 
from  each  participating  country.  These 
organizations  signed  the  1988  “Combined 
Statement  of  Veterans,”  an  agreement  to 
“work  together  to  abolish  war  by  the  year 
2000.” 

“Becoming  involved  in  working  for  peace 
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is  who  you  know,  what  you  read,  and  what 
you’re  willing  to  believe,”  says  Susy  Rettig, 
a Lancaster  native  who  served  four  years 
in  the  Air  Force.  Education  was  a signifi- 
cant part  of  her  peace  conversion. 

Army  colonel  James  Burkholder,  a 
“Pennsylvania  Dutchman,”  said  he  retired 
to  Arizona  “to  pursue  golf  and  traveling.” 
Then  the  sanctuary  workers’  trial  started. 
“During  the  trial  my  wife  and  I became 
daily  court  watchers.  During  breaks  we’d 
go  to  the  downtown  library  and  read  books 
about  the  background  of  the  situation  in 
Central  America.  We  had  no  option  but  to 
join  with  Veterans  For  Peace.” 

Religious  conversion  played  a role  in 
ex-Marine  Charles  Bonner’s  dedication  to 
peace.  He  joined  the  Quakers,  believing 
that  “all  people  are  valuable.”  Later  he 
found  Veterans  For  Peace  through  Men- 
nonites.  Today  he  is  the  organization’s 
executive  vice-president. 

Members  are  enthusiastically  doing  ed- 
ucation and  relief  projects  around  the 
world.  All  former  military  personnel  and 
relatives  of  veterans  with  “a  desire  to 
promote  nonviolent  methods  to  achieve 


world  peace”  are  urged  to  join  this  fast- 
growing organization.  More  information  is 
available  from  Veterans  For  Peace  at  Box 
3881,  Portland,  ME  04104. 

— Cindy  Hines  Kurfman 


Hesston  board  offers 
commendation  and 
suggestions  to  college 

The  Hesston  College  Board  of  Overseers 
met  at  Mountain  Community  Mennonite 
Church  in  Palmer  Lake,  Colo.,  for  its  re- 
cent midyear  meeting.  Each  year  the  board 
meets  in  a community  that  supports  the 
college  as  a means  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  college’s  roots  and  sponsoring  congre- 
gations. 

Highlighting  the  meeting  were  reports 
about  the  1989-90  school  year  and  a posi- 
tive year-end  financial  picture.  According 
to  finance  director  Nelson  Kilmer,  the 
year’s  financial  success  was  due  to  care- 
fully controlled  expenditures  and  a strong 


surge  of  contributions  to  the  Annual  Fund 
during  June.  Contributions  for  all  purposes 
exceeded  $3  million  for  the  first  time  in  the 
college’s  history. 

The  midyear  meeting  is  devoted  to  a 
review  of  Hesston’s  mission,  its  short-  and 
long-term  goals,  and  areas  of  concern. 
Board  members  encouraged  the  college  to 
capitalize  on  strengths  such  as  its  nursing, 
aviation,  business,  pastoral  ministries,  stu- 
dent life,  and  religious  life  programs.  The 
board  commended  Hesston  for  its  careful 
fiscal  management,  high  student  morale, 
unique  educational  programs,  faculty  will- 
ingness to  share  their  faith  pilgrimages 
with  students,  and  the  strong  emphasis  on 
service  and  global  awareness. 

Board  members  suggested  that  Hesston 
should  be  more  vocal  about  its  unique  role 
as  the  only  two-year  Mennonite  college  in 
the  United  States.  “There  is  a continuing, 
genuine  need  for  a two-year  college  educa- 
tional alternative  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,”  said  Sylvia  Jantz  of  Monument, 
Colo.  “Don’t  relent  in  your  efforts  to  make 
the  Mennonite  Church  aware  of  what 
Hesston  has  to  offer.” 


Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Richard  Enns,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 

In  “The  Death  Penalty:  A Christian 
Challenge  for  the  ’90s”  (Sept.  25),  Gard- 
ner Hanks  advances  his  reasons  for  be- 
lieving our  country  must  abolish  this  act. 
Like  abortion,  capital  punishment  is  a 
polarizing  issue — it  is  difficult  to  find 
gray  areas.  A number  of  your  writers 
have  even  related  the  two — wondering 
how  one  can  be  pro-life  and  yet  favor 
capital  punishment. 

For  myself,  this  has  never  been  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile.  In  the  first  case,  I be- 
lieve innocent  life  should  be  protected; 
in  the  latter,  I believe  the  state  should 
carry  out  its  mandate  of  protecting  its 
citizens  and  punishing  evildoers.  In  the 
process,  innocent  life  is  again  protected. 
The  issue  is  not  even  one  of  possible  re- 
habilitation, as  Mr.  Hanks  assumes,  it  is 
that  those  who  take  human  life  must  suf- 
fer the  appropriate  punishment.  We  are, 
after  all,  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  it  is  precisely  for  that  reason  that 
the  Bible  pronounces  such  a distinct  ret- 
ribution upon  those  who  would  destroy 
the  image  (see  Gen.  9:6  and  Rom.  13:4). 

The  liberal  arguments  against  the 
death  penalty  usually  focus  on  issues  of 
poverty,  violence,  and  race.  Again,  Mr. 
Hanks’  article  is  no  exception,  as  he  in- 
forms us  that  the  men  and  women  on 
death  row  are  products  of  their  environ- 
ments. Nowhere  in  the  article  do  we 


read  about  free  will  and  personal  ac- 
countability. Most  people  in  the  world 
suffer  more  poverty  than  America’s  poor- 
est, yet  they  do  not  kill,  rape,  and  steal 
“en  masse.”  For  that  matter,  most  of  the 
poor  in  America  are  innocent  of  any 
crimes.  But  why  do  we  insist  on  giving  vi- 
olent criminals  an  excuse  for  their  ac- 
tions? 

The  laws  of  this  country  and  the  ex- 
tended appeals  processes  are  unjust  for 
the  victim’s  family  in  cases  of  violent 
crime.  The  family  usually  must  live  a life- 
time wondering  if  the  conviction  will  be 
overturned  or  if  the  murderer  will  be 
freed  on  parole  after  serving  his  “life” 
term  averaging  some  seven  years.  In 
cases  where  the  death  penalty  is  finally 
carried  out,  some  ten  years  have  gone 
by  and  the  cost  is  close  to  a million  dol- 
lars. The  phrase  “justice  delayed  is  jus- 
tice denied”  is  certainly  appropriate.  For 
“peace  and  justice”  to  prevail,  should 
we  not  be  assured  that  those  who 
choose  to  murder  and  are  convicted  of 
such  beyond  a shadow  of  a doubt  should 
forfeit  their  lives  so  that  the  living  vic- 
tims can  sleep  in  peace? 


Hazel  Grove,  Markham,  Ont. 

The  Mennonite  World  Conference  in 
Winnipeg  was  truly  a highlight  spiritu- 
ally for  our  family.  The  choirs  gave  you 
a feeling  you  truly  were  in  heavenly 
places.  Our  children  Rachael  and  Kinu 
were  12  and  7 when  we  attended  Menno- 
nite World  Conference  in  Strasbourg, 
France.  To  Kinu’s  surprise  he  was  in  the 


same  small  group  at  Winnipeg  as  a fel- 
low from  New  York  who  had  been  at 
Strasbourg,  and  he  remembered  Kinu. 
Rachael  enjoyed  singing  in  the  youth 
choir. 

Another  highlight  was  being  able  to 
stay  with  a family  and  now  having  a new 
friendship  with  a couple  in  Winnipeg  has 
enlarged  our  global  vision. 

Meeting  people  from  across  the 
church  you  haven’t  seen  for  years  makes 
your  visions  enlarged.  I’m  happy  to  be  a 
part  of  a church  that  is  alive  and  grow- 
ing. Hearing  the  86-year-old  Chinese 
brother  give  his  testimony  was  a spiri- 
tual blessing  I’ll  never  forget. 


Jo  Funk,  Millersville,  Pa. 

Thanks  for  printing  “The  Rape  of 
Tamar”  (May  15).  Slowly  but  surely,  yet 
with  much  pain  and  courage,  the  voices 
of  victims  of  sexual  abuse  are  allowed  to 
be  expressed.  Martha  Smith  Good 
speaks  truthfully.  Truth  is  sometimes 
not  all  what  we  want  to  hear — so  the 
game  of  denial  goes  on.  It  continues  at 
the  expense  of  closing  our  eyes  to  the  re- 
ality of  what  we  see,  hear,  and  sense 
around  us  but  do  not  care  to  get  in- 
volved in.  So  the  cycle  goes.  It  seems 
that  often  we  don’t  know  how  to  care  or 
choose  not  to  do  so.  What  does  it  cost 
to  hurt  with  someone,  give  a hug,  lend  a 
shoulder,  truly  listen,  or  just  be  there  for 
each  other?  God  is  a God  of  light  and 
truth  who  works  to  dispel  the  shadows 
(secrets).  Let’s  work  together  to  bring 
light  into  the  lives  of  those  who  suffer. 
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Mennoscope 


Guidelines  for  placing  pastors  to  be  developed.  The  way  pastors  are  matched 
with  congregations  is  a very  haphazard,  confusing  process  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,  says  a committee  that  is  developing  much-needed  guidelines  for  plac- 
ing pastors.  The  committee  is  made  up  of  (left  to  right)  Richard  Kauffman  of 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Everett  Thomas  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Dale  Stoltzfus  of  Allegheny  Conference, 
and  John  Martin  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 

Stoltzfus,  representing  all  the  conference  leaders  who  help  congregations 
find  pastors,  said  some  churches  have  been  known  to  raid  another  church  for  a 
pastor.  “The  current  system  is  an  absolute  mystery  to  pastors  looking  for  a 
church,  commented  Martin,  who  helps  seminary  graduates  find  pastorates. 
Added  Thomas:  “We  really  don’t  have  a placement  system.” 

The  committee,  which  hopes  to  have  its  guidelines  ready  soon,  is  part  of 
the  three-year  Pastorate  Project  that  is  dealing  with  the  pastoral  leadership  cri- 
sis in  the  denomination.  The  Mennonite  Church  is  losing  unhappy  pastors  and 
failing  to  recruit  new  ones.  The  Pastorate  Project,  funded  by  a grant  from  Lilly 
Endowment  of  Indianapolis,  seeks  to  improve  the  way  congregations  find  pas- 
tors and  the  way  they  relate  to  them  over  the  years.  The  goal  is  to  make  the 
pastorate  more  attractive  to  young  people. 


This  falPs  enrollment  at  Associated  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminaries  is  190 — an  increase 
of  one  from  last  year.  Part-time  students  out- 
number full-time  students,  102  to  88,  for  the 
second  year,  resulting  in  a full-time-equivalent 
enrollment  of  117,  compared  to  118  last  year. 
Women  make  up  44  percent  of  the  student  body. 
Sixteen  students  are  taking  courses  through 
off-campus  programs — nine  in  Kansas,  four  in 
Ontario,  and  three  in  Chicago.  The  goal  of 
AMBS  is  to  move  toward  and  maintain  an 
enrollment  of  210-235. 

The  enrollment  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Sem- 
inary is  up — to  117.  This  compares  to  102  last 
year.  The  total  includes  53  full-time  students 
and  64  part-timers.  Last  year  there  were  59 
full-timers.  Dean  George  Brunk  III  called  the 
enrollment  picture  “encouraging,  given  the  rec- 
ord number  of  students  last  year  and  a large 
graduating  class  in  the  spring.’’ 

Nearly  80  teams  from  eight  states  competed 
in  the  Mennonite  softball  tournament  re- 
cently in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The  13th  annual  event 
is  for  slow-pitch  teams  from  Mennonite  congre- 
gations. All  profits  go  to  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  The  winner  this  year  in  the  men’s 
category  was  Pleasant  View  of  Millersburg, 
Ohio.  The  women’s  winner  was  Bayshore  of 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Because  of  the  strong  interest  in 
the  tournament,  the  organizers  have  had  to  limit 
the  number  of  entries,  and  one-third  of  the  slots 
are  already  filled  for  next  year. 

New  appointments: 

• Darryl  Wallace,  director.  Lark  Leadership 
Education  Program,  starting  in  September.  He 
succeeds  Lindsey  Robinson,  who  increased  from 
half-time  to  full  time  as  associate  director  of 
home  ministries  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Wallace  served  previously  as  assistant 
pastor  of  Diamond  Street  Mennonite  Church  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Lark  Program,  based  in  Phil- 
adelphia, trains  black  leaders  for  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

•Eddy  Hall,  Carol  Duerksen,  and  Cynthia 
Linscheid,  interim  editors,  With  and 
YouthGuide.  They  succeed  Susan  Janzen,  who 
will  become  general  editor  for  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church.  The  three  new  edi- 
tors are  all  from  the  Newton,  Kan.,  area,  where 
the  two  youth  publications  continue  to  be  pub- 
lished. With  and  YouthGuide  serve  both  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  GC  Church.  Hall  is 
a free-lance  editor,  Duerksen  is  a free-lance 
writer,  and  Linscheid  is  a free-lance  writer  and 
videotape  editor.  All  have  done  work  for  the  GC 
Church  in  the  past  and  have  been  involved  with 
youth. 

• Ken  Bontreger,  director,  Lakewood  Retreat 
Center,  Brooksville,  Fla.  He  succeeds  Terry 
Burkhalter.  Bontreger  served  previously  as  pas- 
tor of  North  Leo  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church  and 
as  Indiana-Michigan  Conference  overseer  for  the 
six  congregations  in  the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  area. 

• Rebecca  Esch,  campus  counselor,  Hesston 
College.  She  served  previously  as  resident  di- 
rector and  volleyball  coach  before  going  to 
James  Madison  University  to  earn  a master’s 
degree  in  education  with  a focus  on  counseling 
psychology. 

•Ruby  Graber,  nursing  instructor,  Hesston 
College.  She  will  serve  one  year.  Previously  she 
was  a nurse  at  Newton  (Kan.)  Medical  Center. 
She  has  a master’s  degree  in  nursing  from 
Wichita  State  University. 

• Oliver  and  Miriam  Yutzy,  resident  manag- 
ers, Menno-Hof,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  starting  in 


October.  This  is  a one-year  voluntary  service 
assignment,  and  they  succeed  Dan  and  Viola 
Beachy.  Oliver  served  previously  as  pastor  of 
Providence  Mennonite  Church,  Montgomery, 
Ind.  Menno-Hof  is  a two-year-old  Menno- 
nite/Amish  heritage  center  directed  by  Tim 
Lichti. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Kathryn  Goering  Reid  became  pastor  of 
Austin  (Tex.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  on  Sept.  1. 
An  ordained  Church  of  the  Brethren  pastor,  she 
succeeds  Lewis  McDorman  at  this  four-year-old 
congregation. 

• Mervin  Miller  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Pike 
Mennonite  Church,  Elida,  Ohio,  on  Aug.  26.  He 
succeeds  Homer  Schrock. 

•Laban  Peachey  was  ordained  as  interim 
pastor  of  Lindale  Mennonite  Church,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  on  Sept.  9.  He  is  a longtime  church 
worker  who  served  previously  as  a vice-presi- 
dent at  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  and  as  president 
of  Hesston  College. 

Coming  events: 

• Consultation  on  Church  Planting,  Nov.  4-6, 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary.  Entitled 
“Kingdom  Conflicts  in  Church  Planting,”  it  will 
explore  the  internal  and  external  conflicts,  the 
obstacles,  and  the  opportunities  that  people  face 
when  they  start  new  churches.  The  speakers  are 
New  York  City  church  leader  John  Smucker, 
Christian  College  Coalition  vice-president  John 


Bernbaum,  Southwest  Conference  leader  Allan 
Yoder,  and  EMS  professor  Lawrence  Yoder. 
More  information  from  the  John  Coffman  Cen- 
ter for  Evangelism  and  Church  Planting  at  EMS, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  703  432-4260. 

•Leadership  Seminar,  Nov.  12-16,  at  Rose- 
dale  Bible  Institute.  The  guest  speakers  at  the 
annual  event  are  John  Drescher  of  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Dwight  Gascho  of  Pigeon,  Mich.,  and 
Leon  Weber  of  RBI.  Youth  leaders  and  pastors 
are  especially  invited.  More  information  from 
Susan  Weber  at  RBI,  2270  Rosedale  Rd.,  Irwin, 
OH  43029;  phone  614  857-1311. 

• Campus  Open  House,  three  times  this  fall, 
at  Goshen  College.  The  purpose  is  to  give  high 
school  students  and  their  parents  a glimpse  of 
college  life.  The  three  times  are  Oct.  19-20,  Nov. 
2-3,  and  Nov.  16-17.  The  last  one  is  also  “Dis- 
cover Nursing  Weekend.”  More  information 
from  Marty  Hooley  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  toll-free  800  348-7422. 

•Art  ’90  Seminar,  Nov.  9-10,  at  The  People’s 
Place,  Intercourse,  Pa.  Entitled  “Conversations 
with  a Family  of  Artists,”  it  will  feature  Esther 
Graber  and  daughters  Sibyl,  Susan,  Ann,  and 
Jane.  (Their  work  will  be  on  display  until  early 
January.)  The  event  will  also  include  a slide 
presentation  showing  the  work  of  Mennonite-re- 
lated  artists  during  the  past  two  years.  More 
information  from  Louise  Stoltzfus  at  The 
People’s  Place,  Intercourse,  PA  17534;  phone 
717  768-7171. 

• 85th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Nov.  18,  at 
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Aurora  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church.  AH  former 
members,  Voluntary  Service  workers,  and 
friends  are  especially  invited.  More  information 
from  the  church  at  59  E.  Mennonite  Rd.,  Aurora, 
OH  44202;  phone  216  562-8801. 

New  books: 

• Helping  Resolve  Conflict  by  I.  M.  Friedmann. 
Part  of  the  Peace  and  Justice  Series,  this  book 
is  the  author’s  stories  from  a lifetime  of  work  as 
a peacemaker  in  conflict  situations.  The  author 
is  an  anthropologist  who  served  overseas  as  a 
missionary,  consultant,  and  other  roles.  The 
book,  published  by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  is  available  for  $5.95  (in 
Canada  $7.50). 

•Jesus’  Clear  Call  to  Justice  by  Dorothy 
Yoder  Nyce.  The  book  offers  suggestions,  based 
on  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  for  changing  personal 
attitudes  and  systems  that  cause  injustice.  The 
author  is  a writer,  teacher,  volunteer,  and  justice 
activist.  The  book,  published  by  Herald  Press, 
is  available  for  $5.95  (in  Canada  $7.50). 

• The  Upside-Down  Kingdom  by  Donald 
Kraybill.  This  is  a completely  revised  version  of 
a popular,  award-winning,  1978  book  on  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  portrayed  in  the  Gospels. 
The  author  teaches  sociology  and  directs  a 
center  for  Anabaptist/Pietist  studies  at 
Elizabethtown  College.  The  book,  published  by 
Herald  Press,  is  available  for  $14.95  (in  Canada 
$18.95). 

• Leah  by  James  Shott.  This  is  a fictionalized 
story  of  the  introverted  Hebrew  woman  in  the 
Bible  who  became  the  unwanted  wife  of  Jacob. 
The  author  is  a retired  Presbyterian  minister 
and  the  writer  of  a recently  published  children’s 
book.  The  book,  published  by  Herald  Press,  is 
available  for  $6.95  (in  Canada  $8.95). 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Marketing  research  specialist,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid.  The  person  will  determine  how  to 
collect  information,  interpret  the  results,  and 


help  set  marketing  research  priorities.  Require- 
ments include  a bachelor’s  degree  with  studies 
in  statistical  applications  and  familiarity  with 
research  methods/functions.  Contact  the  Per- 
sonnel Department  at  MMA,  Box  483,  Goshen, 
IN  46526;  phone  219  533-9511. 

• Director  of  development,  Locust  Grove  Men- 
nonite School,  Smoketown,  Pa.  Responsibilities 
include  fund-raising,  public  relations,  and  stu- 
dent recruitment.  Contact  Dave  Helmus  at  the 
school,  Box  37,  Smoketown,  PA  17576;  phone 
717  394-7107. 

• Directors/caretakers,  Camp  Camrec,  Leav- 
enworth, Wash.,  starting  in  April.  Needed  is  a 
married  couple  with  skills  in  program  planning, 
promotion,  office  work,  maintenance,  and  house- 
keeping. This  is  about  one  full-time  position. 
Contact  Cleon  Claassen  at  4185  W.  Lakeshore 
Dr.,  Moses  Lake,  WA  98837;  phone  509  765-975. 

Change  of  address:  B.  Charles  Hostetter  from 
Oxford,  Pa.,  to  R.  14,  Box  390,  Hickory,  NC 
28601. 

Special  meetings:  Sam  Janzen,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  at  Otelia,  Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  Nov.  4-7. 
Matthew  Ojo,  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  Nov.  4-7.  Victor  Dorsch,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  at 
Bethel,  Elora,  Ont.,  Nov.  11-13.  Richard 
Detweiler,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  at  Bahia  Vista,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  Nov.  25-28. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Wooster,  Ohio:  Leon  Miller  and  Holly  Miller. 
Freeport,  111.:  Joleen  Pfile. 

Locust  Grove,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.:  Jodi  Plock, 
Kendra  Begly,  Michelle  Bogen,  Melody  Gerber, 
Carissa  Miller,  Elizabeth  Monson,  Jennifer 
Schrock,  Tammara  Troyer,  Rachel  Yoder,  and 


Carrie  Younts. 

Trinity,  Glendale,  Ariz.:  Maria  Klitzke  and 
Blain  Klitzke. 

First  Mennonite,  Richmond,  Va.:  Matthew 
Rohrer. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bechtel,  Bruce  and  Diane  (Lichti),  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  first  child,  Craig  Julian  Lichti,  Sept. 
15. 

Bender,  Titus  and  Georgeann  (Wise),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Matthew  Paul, 
Sept.  17. 

Cender,  Karl  and  Wilma  (Ressler),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Emily  Michelle,  Sept.  11. 

Esh,  Dan  and  Miriam,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  fifth 
child,  first  daughter,  Crystal  Danielle,  Sept.  9. 

Gerber,  Charles  and  Mary  Ann  (Maas),  Still- 
well, Kan.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Victoria 
Ann,  Sept.  2. 

Good,  Ken  and  Brenda  (Brenneman),  Elida, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Nathan  Kenrick,  May  19. 

Good,  Lawrence  E.,  Jr.,  and  Denise  (Eberly), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Lauren  Rebecca, 
Sept.  18. 

Handrich,  Roily  and  Deb  (Ulrich),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Nicholas  Scott,  Aug. 
23. 

Hooley,  Ron  and  Tina  (Yoder),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  third  child,  Kathleen  Louise,  Sept.  19. 

Leichty,  Mark  and  Ann  Detweiler,  Albany, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Khalicia 
Detweiler,  Sept.  13. 

McEllhenney,  Kevin  L.  and  Suzanne  (Buck- 
waiter),  Stevens,  Pa.,  first  child,  Sarah  Elisa- 
beth, Sept.  21. 

Nice,  Larry  and  Patricia  (Schaefer),  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  fourth  son,  Paul  Henry,  June  3. 

Roth,  Bob  and  Audrey  (Stutzman),  Canby, 
Ore.,  second  son,  Joshua  William,  Sept.  26. 

Schultz,  Lonnie  and  Cindy  (Steinmann), 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  first  child,  Alycia  Justine,  Sept. 
6. 

Shearer,  Jody  and  Cheryl  (Miller),  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  first  child,  Dylan  Moses,  Sept.  16. 

Troyer,  Galen  and  Elaine  (Miller),  Elida, 
Ohio,  first  child  Lynelle  Marie,  July  28. 

Troyer,  Stevan  and  Susan  (Hartman),  Elida, 
Ohio,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Kristin  Lou- 
ise, June  25. 

Weik,  David  and  Audrey  (Stoltzfus),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Joshua  David,  Sept.  13. 

Yoder,  Kevin  and  Robin  (Taylor),  Bristol, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Katrina  Renee,  Sept.  15. 

Zaitsev,  Aksenti  and  Rosa,  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  sixth  child,  fifth  daughter,  Dina,  Aug.  28. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Chaney-Schlegel.  Bart  A.  Chaney,  Hays, 
Kan.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Lisa  Schlegel, 
Norton,  Kan.,  Rocky  Ford  cong.,  by  Paul  Isaak, 
Sept.  15. 

Clifton-Mininger.  Bill  Clifton  and  Betty 
Mininger,  both  of  Cornerstone  cong.,  Elkton, 
Va.,  by  Gerald  Martin  and  Joe  Mininger,  Sept. 
8. 

Good-Lehman.  Bob  Good,  Irwin,  Ohio,  Pike 
cong.,  and  Zonya  Lehman,  Hagerstown,  Md., 


Fifteen  from  Mennonite  Church  begin  MCC  service.  Among  the  35  new  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  workers  who  participated  in  an  Aug.  7-17  orienta- 
tion at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.,  were  15  from  the  Mennonite  Church. 
They  were:  Front  row  (left  to  right) — Doug  Amstutz  of  Kidron,  Ohio,  English 
teacher  in  Egypt;  Doug  and  Nancy  Graber  of  Freeman,  S.D.,  community  devel- 
opment director  and  public  health  nurse  in  Zambia;  and  Nora  Martin  and  Steve 
Mclnnis  of  Simcoe,  Ont.,  English  teacher  and  appropriate  technology  group 
leader  in  Bangladesh.  Back  row — Deborah  Martin  of  Akron,  Pa.,  nurse  in  Ja- 
maica; Sri  Mayasandra  of  Bombay,  India,  science  teacher  in  Jamaica;  Curtis  and 
Jane  Weaver  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  recreation  coordinator  and  handicapped  ser- 
vices codirector  in  Swaziland;  Charlotte  Siemens  and  Jon  Nofziger  of  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  adult  education/literacy  worker  and  reforestation  soil  conservationist 
in  Nicaragua;  Elizabeth  Yoder  and  Wahba  Ayyad  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  continuing  as 
an  English  teacher  and  medical  doctor  in  Egypt;  and  Anne  and  David  Winter 
of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  community  service  workers  in  Bolivia. 
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Salem  Ridge  cong.,  by  Steve  Swartz,  Aug.  18. 

Justus-Miller.  Thomas  Bradley  Justus, 
Sharon  cong.,  and  Charlene  Kay  Miller,  Mara- 
natha  cong.,  by  David  Roy  Lantz,  Sept.  22. 

Kachel-Kennel.  David  Kachel,  Bowmans- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  Melody  Kennel,  New  Holland,  Pa., 
New  Holland  cong.,  by  Clyde  G.  Kratz,  July  28. 

Kreider-Fairfield.  Andrew  Joseph  Kreider, 
London,  England,  Wood  Green  cong.,  and  Cath- 
erine Eleanor  Fairfield,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  Episco- 
pal Church,  by  David  Nussbaum,  July  7. 

Lapp-Carman.  Derwood  D.  Lapp,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  Plains  cong.,  and  Cynthia  Carman,  Dresdan, 
Kan.,  Covenant  Church,  by  Ronald  D. 
Guengerich  and  Noah  S.  Kolb,  Sept.  1. 

Lark-Twigg.  Vince  Lark,  Fort  Ashby,  W.Va., 
Pinto  cong.,  and  Elizabeth  Twigg,  Ridgeley, 
W.Va.,  by  Roy  Bender,  Sept.  22. 

Polanco-Kuepfer.  Ricardo  Polanco  and  Ros- 
anne  Kuepfer,  both  of  Atwood,  Ont.,  Mapleview 
cong.,  by  Victor  Dorsch,  Sept.  21. 

Powell-Kraybill.  Dana  Powell,  Franklin,  Pa., 
and  Charlene  Kraybill,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  both  of 
Rossmere  cong.,  by  Marvin  L.  Weaver,  June  16. 

Snider-Sutherland.  David  Snider,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.,  Preston  cong.,  and  Amy  Suther- 
land, Preston  cong.,  Preston,  Ont.,  by  Amzie 
Brubacher,  July  21. 

Steinman-Shantz.  Michael  Steinman  and 
Sandra  Shantz,  both  of  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Pres- 
ton cong.,  by  Amzie  Brubacher,  May  26. 

Swartz-Monroe.  Bruce  E.  Swartz,  Lynd- 
hurst,  Va.,  Springdale  cong.,  and  Yvonne  C. 
Monroe,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  Greenmonte  cong., 
by  Earl  Monroe,  father  of  the  bride,  July  21. 

Wehr-Easton.  Larry  Wehr,  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  Midway  cong.,  and  Rebecca  Easton, 
Boardman,  Ohio,  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
by  Brent  Allen  and  Randy  Murray,  Sept.  22. 

Witmer-Sotkovsky.  Wayne  Witmer,  Co- 
lumbiana, Ohio,  Leetonia  cong.,  and  Kelly 
Sotkovsky,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  St.  Jude  Church, 
by  Gabriel  Yablonsky,  Sept.  15. 

Wittmer-Jantzi.  Merlin  J.  Wittmer  and  Beth 
Ann  Jantzi,  both  of  Providence  cong.,  Montgom- 
ery, Ind.,  by  Peter  Rempel,  Aug.  4. 


Obituaries 


Bender,  Paul,  son  of  Daniel  H.  and  Ida 
(Miller)  Bender,  was  born  at  Springs,  Pa.,  June 
26,  1899;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  13,  1990; 
aged  91.  On  Dec.  25,  1929,  he  was  married  to 
Bertha  Burkholder,  who  died  July  1,  1978.  Sur- 
viving are  one  grandson  and  one  sister  (Ruth 
Bender).  One  daughter  (Alice)  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a professor  at  Goshen  College  for 
a number  of  years  and  also  served  as  staff  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  College  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept,  17,  in  charge  of 
James  H.  Waltner;  interment  in  Elkhart  Prairie 
Cemetery. 

Brubaker,  Clayton  J.,  was  born  in  Wayne 
Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  3,  1926;  died  by  drowning  at 
Allegan  Co.,  Mich.,  Sept.  18,  1990;  aged  63.  On 
Sept.  18,  1948,  he  was  married  to  Edna  Martin, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters 
(Naomi  Hoover,  Ann  Hoover,  Doris  Mast,  and 
Floria  Brubaker),  one  son  (Abram),  6 grandchil- 
dren, and  one  brother  (Mervin).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Holdeman  Mennonite  Church  on 
Sept.  22,  in  charge  of  Sam  Troyer.  Interment  in 
Yellow  Creek  Frame  Cemetery. 

Carper,  Eva  Weber,  daughter  of  Henry  S. 
and  Mary  (Burkholder)  Weber,  was  bom  in 
Bird-in-Hand,  Pa.,  Aug.  25,  1898;  died  at  Fred- 
erick (Pa.)  Mennonite  Community  on  Sept.  4, 
1990;  aged  92.  On  Aug.  21, 1923,  she  was  married 
to  Reuben  R.  Carper,  who  died  on  Dec.  14,  1979. 


Surviving  are  one  son  (James),  3 daughters 
(Ruth  Eitzen,  Hilda  Carper,  and  Jean  Miller),  9 
grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Frank,  Levi,  and  Henry),  and  one  sister  (Betty 
Springer).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
sisters  (Helen  and  Esther  Weber).  She  was  a 
member  of  Warwick  River  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  11,  in 
charge  of  Nelson  Burkholder  and  Gordon  Zook; 
interment  in  Warwick  River  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Godshall,  Curtis  D.,  son  of  Charles  K.  and 
Mary  (Derstein)  Godshall,  was  born  at  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  June  13,  1916;  died  of  cardio  pulmonary 
arrest,  coronary  artery  disease,  and  a stroke  at 
Lehigh  Valley  Hospital,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Sept.  16, 
1990;  aged  74.  On  Apr.  11,  1936,  he  was  married 
to  Mildred  H.  Derstine,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  5 daughters  (Glenda  G.  Landis, 
Mary  E.  Miller,  Helen  D.  Goshow,  Gerry  G.  Fix, 
and  Joyce  D.  Telenko),  15  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Ernest 
D.).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother 
(Willis).  On  Sept.  11,  1955,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  and  served  churches  at  Centereach, 
N.Y.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  Johnstown,  Pa., 
and  served  as  chaplain  at  Souderton  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Homes.  He  was  a member  of  Plains 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Souderton  Mennonite  Homes  and  Plains 
Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  19,  in  charge  of 
Curtis  L.  Bergey  and  Elmer  G.  Kolb  at 
Souderton  Mennonite  Homes,  and  Richard  J. 
Lichty  at  Plains  Mennonite  Church;  interment 
in  Plains  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Emma  Lou  Plank,  daughter  of 
Joe  S.  and  Gertrude  (Yoder)  Plank,  was  born  in 
Champaign  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  5,  1922;  died  follow- 
ing open  heart  surgery  at  University  Hospital, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept.  13,  1990;  aged  67.  On 
June  14,  1942,  she  was  married  to  Robert 
Hostetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (James  and  Donald),  4 grandchildren,  one 
brother  (J.  Darrell  Plank),  and  3 sisters  (Betty 
Lehman,  Jean  Ann  Miller,  and  Josephine  Plank). 
She  was  a member  of  South  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  17,  in  charge  of  Lynn  Miller;  interment  in 
South  Union  Church  Cemetery. 

Shantz,  Nettie  Groff,  daughter  of  Amos  and 
Mary  (Shantz)  Groff,  was  born  at  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Apr.  16,  1905;  died  at  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Sept.  21, 
1990;  aged  85.  On  Apr.  6,  1927,  she  was  married 
to  Jacob  A.  Shantz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 sons  (Vernon,  Glen,  Leon,  Carson,  and 
Peter),  13  grandchildren,  10  great-grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Mabel  Cressman  and  Reta  Groff). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother 
(Howard),  2 sisters  (Pearl  and  Vera),  and  one 
grandson.  She  was  a member  of  Erb  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  24,  in  charge  of  Wilmer  Martin; 
interment  in  Erb  Street  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Slagell,  Maurice  J.,  son  of  John  and  Alice 
(Schantz)  Slagell,  was  born  at  Hydro,  Okla., 
Sept.  2,  1929;  died  in  an  auto  accident  at  Hydro, 
Okla.,  Sept.  2,  1990;  aged  61.  Surviving  are  2 
sisters  (Mildred  and  Doris)  and  3 brothers  (Wal- 
ter, Harold,  and  Chester).  He  was  a member  of 
Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  4,  in  charge  of  Daryl 
Driver  and  Warren  Slagell;  interment  in  Pleas- 
ant View  Cemetery. 

Thut,  Ira,  son  of  Noah  and  Emma  Thut,  was 
bom  at  Bluffton,  Ohio,  Oct.  8,  1902;  died  at 
Miller’s  Merry  Manor,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Sept.  17, 
1990;  aged  87.  On  June  5,  1927,  he  was  married 
to  Dorothy  Yoder,  who  died  in  March  1988. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Barbara  Holaway, 
Helen  Detwiler,  and  Jocele  Meyer),  one  son 
(John),  8 grandchildren,  13  great- grandchildren, 
one  sister  (Amelia  Zook),  and  2 brothers  (John 
and  Harold).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 


sister  (Edna  King)  and  one  brother  (Isaac).  He 
was  a member  of  South  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  19,  in  charge  of  Lynn  Miller  and  Randy 
Reminder;  interment  in  South  Union  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Lydiann  Miller,  daughter  of  A.  B. 
and  Alistia  (Lantz)  Miller,  was  born  at  McPher- 
son, Kan.,  Oct.  3,  1891;  died  of  congestive  heart 
failure  and  pneumonia  at  Clinton,  Okla.,  July  17, 
1990;  aged  98.  On  Oct.  19,  1913,  she  was  married 
to  Ora  L.  Troyer,  who  died  Mar.  12,  1983. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Ruth  Wyse,  Olive 
Brenneman,  and  Violet  Miller),  10  grandchil- 
dren, 26  great-grandchildren,  2 great-great- 
grandchildren, 2 sisters  (Mabel  Bontrager  and 
Velma  Yoder),  and  2 brothers  (Annas  Miller  and 
Marner  Miller).  She  was  a member  of  Pleasant 
View  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  July  21,  in  charge  of  Daryl  Driver; 
interment  in  Zion  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Paul,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Nold) 
Yoder,  was  bom  at  Columbiana,  Ohio,  Dec.  20, 
1897;  died  at  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  Sept.  23,  1990;  aged  92.  On  Apr.  4, 
1925,  he  was  married  to  Elva  Lehman,  who  died 
on  Jan.  27,  1977.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Dorothy  Yoder),  5 grandchildren,  10  great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Mamie  Martin),  and 
one  brother  (Elmer  J.).  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  and  served  the  Midway  congregation 
until  1962.  He  also  served  Maple  Grove  Menno- 
nite Church,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  for  several 
years.  He  was  ordained  as  bishop  in  1951.  He 
was  a member  of  Midway  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  26,  in 
charge  of  Larry  Rohrer;  interment  in  Midway 
Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Vision  ’95  Goals  Coordinating  Committee,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  17 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  18-20 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  board  of  directors, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  18-20 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors,  Ontario,  Oct. 
19-20 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  presidential  in- 
auguration, Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  21 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  25-27 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  Oct.  26 
Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  26-27 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct. 
26-28 

Historical  Committee,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Oct.  28-29 
Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Council  board  members  work- 
shop, Laurelville,  Pa.,  Oct.  28-30 
Convention  Planning  Committee,  Oregon,  Nov.  2-3 
Illinois  Conference  and  Central  District  joint  meeting,  Illinois, 
Nov.  2-3 

Young  Adult  Consultation,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  2-4 
Allegheny  Conference  fall  delegate  session,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Nov. 
3 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegate  meeting,  Nov.  3 
Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates  annual  conven- 
tion, Peoria,  HI.,  Nov.  8-11 

Franconia  Conference  fall  assembly,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  10 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegate  meeting,  Blythe,  Calif., 
Nov.  10 

Conference  Ministers  Workshop,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Nov.  10-14 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  15-17 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  16-17 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Baby  boomers:  turning  conservative 
and  returning  to  church 

The  “baby  boomers”  are  returning  to 
rehgion,  especially  the  “younger  boomers,” 
according  to  a study  in  the  just  released 
annual  Yearbook  of  American  and  Cana- 
dian Churches.  In  “Return  of  the  Baby 
Boomers  to  Organized  Rehgion,”  Wade 
Clark  Roof,  a religion  professor  at  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  reports 
that  many  of  the  75  million  baby  boomers, 
who  make  up  roughly  one-third  of  the  U.S. 
population,  are  joining  churches  and  syna- 
gogues. This  “second  coming”  is  a “critical 
phase”  of  the  postwar  generation  that  has 
so  shaped  American  culture,  reported 
Roof.  “To  the  extent  there  is  a dominant 
direction  to  changes  for  the  baby  boom- 
ers,” he  wrote,  “it  is  into  family  formation 
and  parenting,  mid-life  career  concerns, 
and  some  reassessment  of  value  commit- 
ments, the  latter  often  in  a more 
‘conservative’  direction.” 


Pope  consecrates  controversial 
basilica  in  Ivory  Coast 
Pope  John  Paul  II  wound  up  his  10-day 
tour  of  Africa  by  consecrating  a controver- 
sial basilica  in  Ivory  Coast  that  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  Christian  church  in  the 
world.  His  consecration  of  the  Basilica  of 
Our  Lady  of  Peace  in  the  city  of 
Yamoussoukro  came  at  the  end  of  his 
seventh  trip  to  the  continent,  during  which 
he  also  visited  Tanzania,  Rwanda,  and 
Burundi.  The  basilica  was  built  by  Presi- 
dent Felix  Houphouet-Boigny,  who  has 
been  head  of  the  one-party  government  of 
Ivory  Coast  since  the  country  won  inde- 
pendence from  France  in  1960. 


Report  says  Tutu  and  Chikane 
targeted  for  assassination 

A high-ranking  member  of  the  South 
African  military  offered  a former  policeman 
money  to  assassinate  two  black  church  leaders 
involved  in  the  campaign  against  the  apart- 
heid system  of  racial  segregation — Angli- 
can Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  and  South 
African  Council  of  Churches  general  sec- 
retary Frank  Chikane.  The  information  was 
revealed  in  an  affidavit  filed  with  the  offi- 
cial government  panel  that  is  investigating 
claims  of  military  sponsorship  of  under- 
cover “hit  squads.” 

The  former  policeman,  Hendrik  Marinus 
Thiart,  claims  in  the  affidavit  that  he  was 
offered  20,000  Rand,  now  worth  about 
$7,800,  to  carry  out  the  assassinations  by 


Gen.  Eddie  Webb,  chairman  of  the  Army’s 
covert  Civil  Cooperation  Bureau,  which 
was  formed  to  infiltrate  antiapartheid  and 
black  nationalist  groups.  Thiart  said  he 
told  the  general  he  would  “think  about” 
the  offer  but  never  followed  up  on  it. 

Meanwhile,  a second  witness  has  also 
testified  to  the  investigative  panel,  known 
as  the  Harms  Commission,  that  he  was 
asked  to  assassinate  Tutu.  That  witness, 
identified  as  Peaches  Gordon,  said  Tutu 
and  Chikane  were  both  considered  ene- 
mies of  the  white  minority  government  and 
that  a member  of  the  Civil  Cooperation 
Bureau,  Slang  van  Zyl,  asked  him  to  mur- 
der the  archbishop. 


American  Muslims  condemn 
U.S.  and  Iraqi  forces  in  Gulf 

More  than  5,000  North  American 
Muslims  who  met  recently  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
condemned  both  the  presence  of  U.S.  mil- 
itary forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
actions  of  Iraqi  leader  Saddam  Hussein. 
The  criticisms  were  included  in  a state- 
ment issued  during  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Islamic  Society  of  North  America. 

“Worldwide  Muslim  sentiment  rejects  in 
principle  the  presence  of  foreign  military 
forces  in  the  birthplace  of  Islam,”  the 
statement  said.  “It  is  a dangerous  prece- 
dent, sparking  memories  of  colonialism, 
the  lasting  repercussions  of  which  remain 
devastating  to  the  life,  liberty,  and  culture 
of  the  region  and  its  ecology.”  In  criticizing 
Hussein,  the  statement  said,  “Disingenu- 
ous sloganeering  that  used  Islamic  termi- 
nology in  an  attempt  to  legitimize  personal 
ambition,  regional  power,  and  national  eco- 
nomic interests  is  hollow  rhetoric  that 
should  deceive  no  one,  least  of  all  world 
Muslims.” 


Black  Baptist  leader  urges 
Southern  Baptists  to  join  fold 

The  president  of  the  predominantly 
black  Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention 
has  invited  Southern  Baptists  “who  are 
disillusioned  with  the  far  right”  in  their 
denomination  to  join  his.  The  offer  was 
made  in  Louisville  by  Fred  Lofton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  five-day  national  conven- 
tion of  his  1.8-million-member  church 
body. 

Ironically,  the  offer  comes  at  a time  when 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  has  been 
trying  to  recruit  more  black  congregations 
to  increase  its  current  black  membership 
of  300,000.  With  14.9  million  members,  the 
Southern  Baptists  are  the  largest  Baptist 
body  in  the  world  and  the  largest  Protes- 
tant denomination  in  the  United  States. 

Biblical  inerrancy  has  been  a key  issue 
in  the  theological/political  dispute  that  has 
wracked  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 


for  more  than  a decade,  with  conservatives 
trying  to  enforce  their  strict  position  on  all 
agencies  and  seminaries  of  the  convention. 
In  contrast,  Lofton  said  the  Progressive 
National  Baptist  Convention  does  not 
make  any  particular  view  of  the  Bible  a 
“litmus  test”  of  faith.  “Jesus  did  not  tell 
us  to  worship  the  Bible,”  he  said. 


Moon  indicates  to  global  religious 
assembly  that  he  is  second  messiah 

“Heresy!”  declared  an  Anglican  priest 
after  Sun  Myung  Moon  indicated  to  a 
global  religious  assembly  in  San  Francisco 
that  he  is  the  messiah,  the  “true  parent” 
the  world  needs  to  be  free  from  Satan’s 
influence.  Similar  protests  came  from 
some  of  the  other  participants  at  the  Uni- 
fication Church-sponsored  Assembly  of 
World  Religions  gathering.  The  church 
teaches  that  Jesus  failed  in  his  mission  and 
will  be  succeeded  by  a second,  Korean- 
born  messiah.  The  messiah’s  description 
in  Moon’s  book,  Divine  Principle,  fits  that 
of  Moon  himself,  but  he  made  no  explicit 
public  claims  to  the  title.  Long-time  church 
members  said  his  San  Francisco  speech 
was  his  most  direct  public  pronouncement 
that  he  sees  himself  as  that  messiah.  For 
years,  Moon  has  been  hosting  church,  busi- 
ness, and  political  leaders  at  conferences 
and  excursions  around  the  world  in  an 
apparent  bid  to  gain  acceptance. 


Jesuit  details  new  attacks  by  military; 
urges  end  to  Salvador  aid 

An  armed  attack  on  two  Jesuit  Catholic 
priests  in  El  Salvador  has  reignited 
charges  of  religious  persecution  by  the 
Salvadoran  military  and  obstruction  of  the 
investigation  into  the  murders  of  six 
Jesuits  a year  ago.  Jon  Cortina,  a friend 
and  colleague  of  the  murdered  priests,  said 
at  a news  conference  in  Washington  that 
he  and  a fellow  Jesuit  came  under  fire  from 
soldiers  shortly  after  driving  into  their 
village  in  Chalatenango  Province.  Two 
weeks  before  the  incident,  he  said,  mem- 
bers of  the  military’s  Bracamonte  Battal- 
ion had  told  several  of  his  parishioners  that 
the  soldiers  were  going  to  kill  their  parish 
priest  and  “drink  his  blood.” 

At  the  news  conference,  Sen.  John  Kerry 
of  Massachusetts  described  the  attack  as 
part  of  a continuing  “war  against  the 
church”  by  the  U.S.-backed  Salvadoran 
military.  In  the  case  of  the  six  Jesuit 
priests,  who  were  gunned  down  along  with 
their  housekeeper  and  her  daughter,  Kerry 
said  there  is  “overwhelming  evidence  of 
cover-up”  by  Salvadoran  authorities.  No 
one  has  been  brought  to  trial  for  the 
murders.  Churches  that  serve  the  poor  are 
suspected  of  being  “communist”  by  the 
authorities. 
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Life  in  the  colony  of  heaven 


I HEARD  OF  A MAN  who  said  that  he  would  be  a 
Mennonite  if  he  didn’t  have  to  believe  in  God.  I 
think  the  man  was  starting  at  the  wrong  end.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  harder  to  be  a Mennonite  than 
to  believe  in  God.  At  least  many  more  adhere  to 
the  former  than  the  latter.  And  that  crusty  New 
Testament  philosopher,  James,  observed  with 
ironic  glee,  that  “Even  the  demons  believe — and 
shudder”  (James  2:19). 

But  why  would  one  want  to  be  a Mennonite 
without  believing  in  God?  Indeed,  why  would 
anyone  wish  to  be  a Mennonite  at  all?  There  are 
certain  strange  Mennonite  characteristics:  Some 
of  us  make  a ritual  of  washing  each  other’s  feet. 
Some  of  our  women  wear  veils  in  public  worship. 
And  the  most  offensive  of  all:  We  believe  that 
Christ  calls  us  to  reject  violence  and  participa- 
tion in  war.  It  is  a radical  and  disruptive  posi- 
tion. Who  can  tolerate  such  rigidity  against  vio- 
lence? 

One  would  get  the  impression  from  a reading 
of  human  history  that  resorting  to  violence  is  a 
part  of  the  human  condition  and  that  God  wills 
it.  At  least  a majority  of  clergy  (who  are  pur- 
ported to  represent  God)  have  seemed  to  be  in 
favor  of  violence — for  their  own  side. 

Recently  in  the  U.S.  the  Public  Broadcasting 
System  aired  a series  of  five  programs  on  the 
Civil  War.  One  of  the  impressions  reinforced  for 
me  from  this  series  was  that  this  was  a religious 
war.  Not  every  soldier,  of  course,  but  significant 
leaders  on  both  sides  saw  it  as  a religious  cause 
and  prayed  about  it.  Among  the  more  famous 
were  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Both 
have  been  virtually  canonized.  Yet  they  and  oth- 
ers of  their  kind  were  responsible  for  the  violent 
deaths  of  620,000  men.  If  this  is  all  we  can  ex- 
pect from  belief  in  God,  I think  I would  just  as 
soon  be  an  atheist.  How  has  it  come  to  this? 

Church  historians  have  pointed  to  the  Roman 
Emperor  Constantine  as  the  source  of  our  grief. 
With  Constantine,  Christianity  became  official  in 
the  empire  and  it  became  awkward,  if  not  illegal, 
to  be  a pagan.  This  assumption  of  Christianity 
as  the  majority  religion  in  a position  of  power 
has  prevailed  throughout  European  and  Ameri- 
can history.  In  medieval  Europe  it  was  symbol- 
ized by  the  church  house,  the  courthouse,  and 
the  countinghouse  in  proximity  on  the  city 
square. 

As  Stanley  Hauerwas  points  out  in  Christian 
Existence  Today  (Labyrinth  Press,  1988),  the  me- 
dieval version  of  Christendom  was  replaced  at 


the  time  of  the  Reformation  by  the  “nation- 
state” (p.  182).  Thus  it  is  widely  accepted  in  the 
U.S.  (by  both  evangelicals  and  liberals)  that  all 
citizens  will  give  the  loyalty  to  the  president  that 
the  New  Testament  reserves  for  Christ.  This 
was  recently  attested  by  the  ritual  related  to  the 
completion  of  the  National  Cathedral  in  Wash- 
ington at  which  the  president,  an  Episcopalian, 
made  supportive  remarks. 

Any  Mennonites  who  tire  of  this  minority  posi- 
tion in  rejection  of  violence  have  many  attractive 
options.  They  can  join  any  of  a number  of 
churches  which  pray  to  God  on  Sunday  and  af- 
firm the  president  and  the  generals  on  Monday. 

But  there  are  voices  within  and  without  our 
church  calling  on  us  not  to  do  it.  Among  these  is 
Don  Kraybill  whose  Herald  Press  book  The  Up- 
side-Down Kingdom  recently  came  out  in  a re- 
vised edition.  In  concluding  he  asserts,  “Freed 
from  the  grip  of  right-side-up  kingdoms  [and  we 
know  which  they  are]  we  salute  a new  King  and 
sing  a new  song.  We  pledge  allegiance  to  a new 
and  already  present  kingdom”  (p.  272). 

When  we  have  read  and  pondered  this  book, 
we  may  go  on  to  read  Resident  Aliens  by  Stanley 
Hauerwas  and  William  H.  Willimon  (Abingdon, 
1989),  two  Methodists  who  have  taken  Guy 
Hershberger’s  text,  Philippians  3:20,  and  view 
the  church  as  a colony  of  heaven. 

Hauerwas  and  Willimon  reject  the  pampered 
individualism  of  our  modern  American  culture. 
The  question,  they  say,  is  not  “How  in  the  world 
can  ordinary  people  live  a heroic  life  like  this? 
The  question  is,  What  sort  of  community  would 
be  required  to  support  an  ethic  of  nonviolence, 
marital  fidelity,  forgiveness,  and  hope  such  as 
the  one  sketched  out  by  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount?”  (p.  80). 

How  relevant  is  their  proposal  is  illustrated  by 
the  September  30  New  York  Times  where  Karla 
Vermeulen  whines  about  how  the  coming  of 
AIDS  “has  cheated  my  generation  of  the  [sexual] 
freedom  recently  known  by  men  and  women” 
(Section  4,  p.  21). 

As  noted  in  this  issue  by  J.  Mark  Martin,  Men- 
nonites are  at  work  on  a new  confession  of  faith. 
There  may  be  those  who  expect  any  new  confes- 
sion of  faith  to  be  an  erosion  of  Mennonite  val- 
ues. On  the  other  hand,  as  Hauerwas  and 
Willimon  illustrate,  a new  statement  from  a 
fresh  perspective  may  put  the  old  values  to  work 
in  the  present  and  future  in  a manner  the  old 
statements  could  not  do. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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theology  for 
Mennonites 

by  George  R.  Brunk  III 
Theology  does  not  have  an 

easy  life  in  Mennonite  circles.  The 
term  itself  has  negative  overtones 
in  many  settings  and  to  many 
ears.  “Theology”  and  “theologian” 
arouse  as  much  suspicion  as  confidence. 
The  words  evoke  images  of  ivory-tower 
scholars  who  engage  in  meaningless  or 
even  dangerous  games  with  words  and  ideas. 
Theology  is  best  avoided. 

Yet  Mennonites  have  been  active  in  writing 
confessions  of  their  faith.  And  few  Christian 
groups  can  outdo  Mennonites  in  carrying  on  vig- 
orous discussions  about  faith  issues  using  techni- 
cal language  and  logical  argument — doing  theol- 
ogy— to  make  one’s  point! 

The  reasons  for  this  uncertainty  about  theol- 
ogy are  multiple.  To  explain  it  would  be  to  de- 


‘Theology’  evokes  images  of 
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scribe  the  entire  Mennonite  soul.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  cause  is  a combination  of  historical  acci- 
dent and  faith  understanding.  In  spite  of  the 
presence  of  early  educated  leaders,  the  subse- 
quent history  of  persecution  and  marginalizing 
made  us  a rural  people  with  little  need  to  articu- 
late the  faith  in  defense  or  in  evangelism.  In  that 
situation  education  was  viewed  with  deep  suspi- 
cion as  a threat  to  community  cohesion.  Since 
theology  was  an  intellectual  activity  done  by  the 
learned  it  was  more  foe  than  friend. 

Yet  also  the  faith  understanding  of  Anabap- 
tism  from  the  beginning  casts  a shadow  on  theol- 
ogy. The  early  Anabaptists  aimed  at  the  radical 
return  to  the  biblical  vision  of  faith.  They  were 
opposed  (as  they  saw  it)  in  their  straightforward 
reading  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  crafty 
dodges  of  theologians,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
who  used  their  learning  to  avoid  the  plain  teach- 
ing of  Scripture.  Our  tradition  has  never  lost  its 
suspicion  that  simplicity  of  mind  to  receive  di- 
vine truth  cannot  coexist  with  theological  reason- 
ing. 

On  another  level  theology  is  overshadowed  in 
Anabaptism  by  the  central  emphasis  on  personal 
faith  experience  displayed  in  discipleship  of  life. 
It  is  what  Robert  Friedmann  called  an  existen- 
tial theology.  Since  theology  highlights  the  intel- 
lectual aspects  of  Christian  faith,  a sense  of  op- 
position arises  between  piety  and  ethics  on  one 
side  and  theology  on  the  other. 

Is  there  a place  for  theology  in  Mennonite 
faith?  The  answer  is  certainly  yes.  If  the  genius 
of  Anabaptism  is  the  consistent  application  of 
faith  to  all  of  life,  then  our  minds  and  reasoning 
powers  can  and  must  serve  God  as  well.  “You 
shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart, 
soul,  mind,  and  strength.”  The  issue  is  not  so 
much  whether  theology  has  a place  but  what 
that  place  is. 

Theology  is  not  faith  itself,  but  a servant  of 
faith.  Faith  as  used  here  has  the  meaning  of  the 
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living  experience  of  relationship  with  God.  Theol- 
ogy, as  the  articulation  of  that  faith,  brings  the 
meaning  of  faith  to  expression  in  human  lan- 
guage. In  that  way  communication  of  faith  and 
evaluation  of  faith  can  take  place.  Theology  is  to 
faith  itself  what  the  Gospel  accounts  are  to  the 
living  person  of  Jesus. 

Theology  provides  a frame  of  reference  com- 
posed of  words  and  concepts  by  which  we  can 
communicate  our  faith,  test  our  own  faithfulness, 
and  discern  the  mind  of  God.  It  supports  our 
mission  in  the  world  by  helping  us  to  express 
and  explain  what  we  believe.  It  assists  us  in 
thinking  through  what  biblical  faithfulness 
means  in  diverse  and  ever-changing  world  cul- 
tures. Moreover  it  provides  us  with  standards  by 
which  we  can  sort  out  the  competing  ideas  of 
our  day  which  are  inconsistent  with  our  faith. 

As  Mennonites  continue  to  move  out  into  the 
mainstream  of  society  and  move  forward  in  mis- 
sion, the  task  of  doing  theology  becomes  more 
urgent  than  ever.  In  this  regard  it  is  disturbing 
to  see  the  vulnerability  of  many  Mennonites.  Al- 
though enriched  by  the  spiritual  values  received 
in  the  Mennonite  communities,  they  fall  prey  to 
the  idea  systems  (theologies)  of  secular  society 
or  other  faith  traditions  that  happen  to  reinforce 
isolated  values  of  their  own  past. 

George  Lindbeck,  a leading  theologian  and 
seminary  teacher,  has  specifically  warned  Menno- 
nites that  their  distinctive  faith  perspective  will 
likely  be  absorbed  (and  divided)  into  popular 
fundamentalism  or  liberalism  unless  they 
strengthen  the  theological  formation  of  their  peo- 
ple. This  is  a major  challenge  for  the  ’90s. 

Where  are  we  in  Mennonite  theology?  To 

describe  adequately  the  state  of  Mennonite  the- 
ology is  not  possible  here.  The  following  observa- 
tions are  offered  for  consideration. 

1.  Diversity.  With  our  people  training  in  many 
schools  and  reading  the  full  range  of  religious  lit- 
erature, the  influences  on  our  thinking  are  varied 
and  powerful.  Every  theological  fad  can  count 
on  a segment  of  Mennonites  for  support.  Special 
causes  rally  our  support  and  gain  even  greater 
loyalty  than  the  church.  These  pressures  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  confessing  a common  the- 
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ology.  At  the  same  time  they  demonstrate  why 
we  need  a vigorous  process  of  forming  theology 
in  order  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  fragment. 

Specialization.  One  of  the  more  worrisome 
trends  among  us  is  the  sense  of  distance  and 
alienation  between  the  theologians  and  the  ma- 
jority of  members.  This  results  from  the  special- 
ized language  and  issues  in  which  theologians  im- 
merse themselves.  The  average  person  cannot 
relate  to  it  and  either  gives  up  on  understanding 
what  it  all  means  or  reacts  with  frustration  and 
suspicion.  This  state  of  affairs  is  tolerated  in 
mainline  churches,  with  strong  distinctions  be- 
tween the  leaders  and  the  laity.  Not  so  in  a be- 
lievers church  as  we  are. 

In  our  case,  we  ought  to  apply  the  Chinese  rev- 
olutionary principle  that  the  intellectuals  need  to 
“work  in  the  fields”  in  order  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  people.  In  other  words,  our  theologians 
need  to  have  roles  in  mainstream  church  life 
such  as  congregational  or  conference  leadership 
from  time  to  time.  They  need  to  write  as  much 
for  the  average  believer  as  for  the  professional 
guild. 

But  there  is  also  the  other  side.  We  need  a 
stronger  form  of  Christian  education  that  brings 
the  general  church  membership  to  a higher  level 
of  theological  understanding.  In  a believers 
church  every  member  is,  ideally,  a budding  theo- 
logian. 

3.  Youthfulness.  Mennonite  theology  is  in  its 
adolescence.  This  is  not  a criticism  of  our  theolo- 
gians but  a recognition  that  we  do  not  have  a ma- 
ture, developed  tradition  of  theology.  In  tradi- 
tions like  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran  there 
are  many  generations  of  attempts  at  complete, 
coherent  statements — systematic  theology — of 
doctrine.  For  North  American  Mennonites  this 
work  is  largely  confined  to  the  generation  still  liv- 
ing. Our  theologians  do  not  have  the  value  of 
long  years  of  debate  and  testing  to  know  what 
will  endure  as  Mennonite  theology. 

Since  adolescence  is  a stormy  time  we  should 
not  be  surprised  that  Mennonite  theology  is  a 
source  of  controversy.  The  church  simply  needs 
to  reckon  with  this  fact  and  to  be  neither  overly 
alarmed  at  less-than-satisfactory  attempts  nor 
complacent  about  its  responsibility  to  test  what 
is  offered. 

4.  System  making.  The  theological  task  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  paragraph  is  called  sys- 
tematic theology.  Mennonites  have  always  had 
theological  convictions  and  distinctives.  What  is 
new  is  the  attempt  to  take  the  distinctive  beliefs 
of  the  Anabaptist  movement  and  to  create  a full- 
orbed  theology  that  shows  how  each  part  takes 
its  place  in  a coherent  whole.  What  belongs  in 
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this  theology  and  what  is  inconsistent  with  it  be- 
come clear. 

From  this  work  the  theologian  hopes  to  show 
how  Mennonite  theology  differs  from  other  theo- 
logical systems  and  to  demonstrate  the 
strengths  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  convictions. 
Certainly  this  effort  is  commendable.  System 
making  also  has  its  dangers.  One  is  the  tempta- 
tion to  define  oneself  over  against  others  by 
overemphasis  on  the  unique  or  distinctive  fea-^ 
tures  in  one’s  theology.  The  distinctives  are 
crucial  in  systematic  theology  but  they 
are  not  enough  for  a complete,  balanced 
Christian  theology. 

Myron  Augsburger  has  appropriately  observed 
that  Mennonites  are  responsible  not  only  for 
their  distinctive  beliefs  but  for  the  whole  of  bibli- 
cal teaching.  It  appears  to  be  the  strategy  of 
some  Mennonite  theological  writing  to  defend 
our  special  beliefs  by  accenting  the  opposition 
to  others.  Our  distinctives  need  strong  defense 
in  our  time,  but  a narrow  perspective  and  a 
spirit  of  opposition  may  turn  our  people  against 
these  distinctives  and  rob  us  of  the  wide  riches 
of  biblical  revelation. 

5.  Global  responsibility.  The  theological  minds 
among  us  show  a strong  inclination  to  articulate 
a theological  perspective  that  speaks  to  the  uni- 
versal human  situation  and  even  to  the  natural 
order.  Mennonites  have  broken  out  of  their  cir- 
cle of  interest  in  a theology  focused  just  on  the 
faithful  church.  They  tend  to  feel  responsible  to 
bring  the  entire  world  of  cultures,  politics,  and 
religion  into  their  theological  interests.  Concerns 
of  the  environment  and  stewardship  of  natural 
resources  are  the  object  of  theological  reflection. 
The  search  for  a doctrine  of  creation  and  inter- 
est in  a theology  of  religions  (is  there  truth  in 
other  religions?)  characterize  the  current  discus- 
sions. 

No  doubt  these  interests  reflect  the  global 
awareness  which  mission,  service  ministries,  and 
education  have  brought  to  our  people.  Biblical 
theology  clearly  encourages  this  breath  of  inter- 
est. At  the  same  time  we  must  guard  against  illu- 
sory universal  truth  or  natural  theology  that 
eclipses  the  particularity  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Sav- 
ior and  the  uniqueness  of  the  church  as  God’s 
model  of  salvation  for  the  world. 

6.  Viability.  A Mennonite  theology  rooted  in 
the  Anabaptist  tradition  is  showing  itself  to  be 
viable  in  a world  on  the  edge  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. At  no  time  has  the  Anabaptist  vision  been 
as  seriously  considered  and  as  widely  respected 
as  today.  Several  of  the  major  theologians  in  the 
United  States  announce  openly  that  they  are 
Anabaptist  in  orientation  even  though  they  are 
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members  in  other  denominations.  A consider- 
able number  of  new  members  have  come  among 
us  because  they  find  a biblical  integrity  in  the 
Anabaptist  understanding. 

These  persons  often  are  amazed  that  some 
longtime  Mennonites  are  either  indifferent  about 
their  own  unique  theology  or  are  running  away 
from  their  theology  as  if  it  is  no  longer  viable.  It 
is  time  that  we  lay  aside  our  self-understanding 
as  a marginalized  and  despised  people  and,  with- 
out arrogance,  take  our  place  in  the  conversa- 
tions and  debates  of  all  Christians  about  faithful- 
ness in  our  time.  Out  of  our  peace-oriented, 
discipleship  theology  and  our  experience  of 
being  a countercultural  church,  we  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  search  for  viable  forms  of  being  the 
church  in  a pluralistic  and  relativistic  world. 

What  are  the  challenges  ahead  for  Menno- 
nite  theology?  Some  of  these  challenges  have 
been  noted  in  the  course  of  the  previous  discus- 
sion. Here  we  want  to  consider  what  areas  of  our 
theology  need  attention  and  how  we  can  work  to- 
ward unity  in  theology. 

Since  theology  is  an  integrated  whole,  there  is 
a sense  in  which  one  part  cannot  be  touched 
without  affecting  the  rest.  As  already  indicated, 
a special  need  of  Mennonite  theology  is  to  work 
out  its  inner  logic  and  consistency.  Thus  no  one 
area  is  different  from  another.  However,  a few 
areas  that  demand  particular  attention  come  to 
mind. 

We  need  to  rethink  and  restate  the  church- 
world  relationship.  Contemporary  Mennonites 
give  signals  that  they  see  “being  in  and  for  the 
world”  in  opposition  to  “being  over  against  the 
world.”  However,  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  (and 
in  early  Anabaptism)  these  are  not  opposites 
but  twin  truths  that  support  each  other.  Put 
briefly,  we  need  a “missionary  nonconformity” 
and  a “nonconforming  mission.”  The  survival  of 
a Mennonite  people  may  well  depend  on  our 
ability  to  embrace  the  bipolar  truth  of  separa- 
tion and  mission  and  to  do  it  joyfully  (Matt.  5:11- 
12). 

Another  area  is  that  of  ethics.  The  parallel  in 
ethics  to  the  church-world  relationship  is  the  re- 
lationship of  the  perfect  will  of  God  to  the  imper- 
fections of  human  beings.  Mennonites  have  held 
to  ideals  of  the  pure  church  and  of  perfectionist 
moral  standards.  Earlier  generations  applied  the 
ideals  rigorously  even  if  it  meant  hurt  and  exclu- 
sion of  persons.  The  present  generation  inclines 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  How  do  we  hold  to  the 
“higher  righteousness”  of  Jesus’  call  and  still 
deal  realistically  and  helpfully  with  the  human 
condition. 


Finally,  we  can  also  mention  the  doctrinal 
areas  of  salvation  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  im- 
pression of  this  observer  is  that  we  give  lip  ser- 
vice to  a holistic  view  of  salvation  but  practice  a 
partial  view.  If  formerly  the  talk  was  almost  ex- 
clusively redemption  language,  today  one  can  lis- 
ten at  length  in  Mennonite  circles  and  not  hear 
it  at  all.  In  spite  of  (or  perhaps  partially  because 
of)  the  charismatic  influences,  many  church  mem- 
bers have  no  clear  understanding  or  experience 
of  the  Spirit’s  ministry.  What  is  at  stake  here  is 
a lively  sense  of  the  reality  of  God’s  presence 
and  work  in  our  world  and  in  our  lives. 

How  can  we  work  toward  unity  in  theol- 
ogy? A believers  church  must  learn  to  tolerate 
variety  in  theological  expression  because  we  ex- 
pect all  to  “speak  up  their  conviction”  in  the  life 
of  the  church.  But  certainly  we  must  be  commit- 
ted to  the  preservation  of  a standard  of  truth. 

We  know  that  the  unilateral  voice  of  a few  lead- 
ers is  not  our  way.  If  we  are  not  to  end  up  with 
the  chaos  of  individual  opinion,  what  direction 
do  we  go?  In  a period  of  time  when  we  are  ex- 
ploring integration  with  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  this  is  a particularly  burning 
question.  How  will  a united  church  guard  and 
strengthen  its  theological  integrity? 

Only  some  preliminary  remarks  can  be  offered 
here  by  way  of  answer  to  this  question.  The  en- 
tire range  of  Christian  education  programs  must 
be  strengthened.  Ways  need  to  be  found  to 
make  the  congregation  a place  of  teaching,  not 
only  in  Sunday  school  but  in  other  congrega- 
tional teaching  settings  and  in  special  leadership 
training  programs.  We  need  to  find  ways  to  in- 
volve the  whole  church  in  projects  such  as  the 
current  writing  of  a new  confession  of  faith. 

These  experiences  are  as  important  for  the  learn- 
ing of  each  member  as  for  the  final  production 
of  a confession  of  faith  or  an  official  statement 
of  church  belief. 

We  need  to  encourage  and  make  possible  the 
study  and  writing  ministry  of  gifted  theological 
minds.  These  persons  need  to  be  held  account- 
able, but  without  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
and  intimidation.  A key  question  still  remains. 
What  structure  is  appropriate  for  the  ministry  of 
accountability? 

In  my  opinion,  we  need  now,  and  will  need  in 
an  integrated  denomination,  some  group  of  re- 
spected elder-type  persons  to  provide  guidance 
and  counsel,  but  not  decrees  on  doctrinal  mat- 
ters. The  vulnerability  of  a people  exposed  to  a 
pluralistic  world  and  the  seriousness  of  standing 
for  right  in  a relativistic  world  require  new  struc- 
tures and  procedures  for  “holding  fast  to  Christ.’^ 
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Christian  identity  in  a homeless  age 


Trackless  Wastes  and  Stars  to  Steer 

By  by  Michael  A.  King.  Herald  Press,  1 990. 
180  pp.  $14.95  (in  Canada  $18.95). 

“Every  scribe  who  has  been  trained  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a house- 
holder who  brings  out  of  his  treasure  what 
is  new  and  what  is  old”  (Matt.  13:52).  In 
this  book  Michael  King  proves  to  be  such 
a scribe. 

The  “new”  that  King  offers  is  a personal 
examination  of  the  modem  age  in  which 
we  live.  King  calls  it  a homeless  age,  an  age 
in  which  many  have  gone  out  from  the 
safety  and  certainty  of  rural  faith  commu- 
nity into  an  urban  and  university  wilder- 
ness as  full  of  promise  as  it  is  devoid  of 
markers  to  show  the  way. 

In  my  decade  or  so  of  adult  life  I have 
heard  countless  laments  by  pastors,  par- 
ents, and  denominational  leaders  about 
this  exodus.  Whether  filled  with  sorrow  or 
rage,  these  lamentations  have  spoken  of 
the  too-many  children  of  the  church  for 
whom  the  “intoxication  of  learning”  and 
the  “enticement  of  city”  have  proven  over- 
whelming. “Lost  to  the  faith”  is  the  epitaph 
usually  inscribed  on  these  children’s  reli- 
gious tombstones. 

King  makes  no  such  inscription,  but 
gives  instead  an  apology  for  those  who’ve 
wandered  off.  Combining  autobiographical 
anecdote  with  theological  reflection,  King 
gives  account  for  the  hope  that  lies  within 
even  those  who  seem  to  the  church  to  be 
lost.  If  one  would  desire  to  move  beyond 
lamentation  in  order  to  better  understand 
the  forces  of  modernity  at  work  within 
North  American  society  and  church,  King’s 
book  can  show  the  way. 

The  “old”  that  King  offers  is  a declara- 
tion that  great  treasure  is  to  be  found  in 
the  time-honored  guideposts  of  Bible  and 
church  tradition.  King  makes  this  declara- 
tion as  one  who  is  rediscovering  them  in 
the  midst  of  his  questions,  and  who  now 
appreciates  them  in  a new  light. 

As  frequently  as  I have  heard  lament 
from  the  home  church,  I have  heard  protest 
against  the  home  church  and  its  traditions 
by  those  who’ve  left.  The  movement  from 
church  school  to  graduate  school  and  from 
community  farm  to  corporate  firm  can 
involve  such  a radical  shift  in  culture  and 
perspective  that  many  lose  their  native 
language  of  faith  along  the  way.  Over  time, 
the  words  and  symbols  of  faith  used  by  the 
church  become  for  them  unintelligible. 
Few  know  how  to  bridge  back  across  this 
cultural  gap  with  translations  that  allow 
communication  to  resume. 

King  does  the  translation.  He  offers  to 


those  who  live  in  the  modem  and  post- 
modern worlds  a way  again  to  have  access 
to  the  language  of  faith.  And  he  invites 
these  readers  to  move  beyond  their  protest 
and  to  join  him  in  introducing  the  mystery 
and  reality  of  God  into  their  modem  and 
post-modem  lives. 

King’s  effort  at  bridge -building  is  wel- 
come. Time  will  tell  whether  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  that  both  the  defenders  of  faith 
tradition  and  those  exiled  from  that  tradi- 
tion find  their  stories  well  told. 

By  making  the  endeavor,  King  is  doing 
no  less  than  the  work  of  a missiologist, 
trying  by  every  known  means  to  name  the 
truth  of  God  in  a culture  and  language  that 
has  no  words  for  this.  In  some  ways  he  is 
doing  more,  for  the  bridge  he  is  trying  to 
build  between  the  faith  community  and  its 
exiles  needs,  in  many  instances,  to  also 
serve  as  bridge  between  estranged  parents 
and  children.  It  is  somewhat  simpler  emo- 
tionally to  address  the  foreigner  who 
comes  from  distant  shores  than  the  for- 
eigner who  springs  flesh  from  flesh  and 
bone  from  bone. 

This  book  will  not  serve  everyone.  A 
multicultural  church  tells  many  stories  and 


Testimony  and  Tradition  by  John  Pun- 
shon.  Quaker  Home  Service,  1 990.  95  pp. 

In  former  times  Quakers  were  recogniz- 
able for  their  plain  clothes  and  straightfor- 
ward speech.  They  placed  great  emphasis 
on  Christian  practice  as  they  refused  to 
fight  wars,  take  oaths,  or  haggle  over 
prices.  Their  understandings  of  Christian- 
ity made  them  oppose  ordination  and  the 
sacraments  as  dangerous  and  unscriptural;  and 
they  gave  women  spiritual  equality  within  the 
church. 

Like  British  law  which  is  based  on  pre- 
cedent, British  Quakers  have  their  accu- 
mulated written  testimonies  to  guide  their 
life  and  witness.  A creedal  statement 
would  be  as  foreign  to  British  Friends  as 
a constitution  would  be  to  the  British 
government. 

In  this  annual  lectureship  given  at  the 
London  Yearly  Meeting  in  May,  John 
Punshon  reminds  contemporary  Friends  of 
the  older  spiritual  traditions  from  which 
they  spring.  He  argues  that  the  testimonies 
are  indispensable  for  their  continued  vital- 
ity. Peaceful,  truthful,  and  simple  living  are 
not  easy  in  today’s  world. 


faces  various  struggles.  King’s  book  is  but 
one  of  these  stories. 

Those  Mennonites  whose  20th-century 
experience  has  condensed  in  two  or  three 
generations  what  for  most  of  North  Amer- 
ica has  been  a two-  or  three-century  move 
from  closed  rural  community  to  open 
urban  world  will  find  this  book  particularly 
relevant.  It  is  for  them,  largely  the  older 
stock  of  long-lineage  Mennonites,  that  the 
cultural  and  theological  divisions  King 
works  to  bridge  have  been  most  painful. 
As  such,  it  is  an  effort  to  answer  a peren- 
nial Mennonite  question:  Why  have  our 
churches  been  more  successful  in  attracting 
diverse  and  many-cultured  peoples  than  in 
keeping  their  own  sons  and  daughters? 

If  those  children  of  the  church  who  feel 
exiled  are  the  only  readers  of  this  book,  it 
will  fail  to  address  this  question.  Parents, 
pastors,  and  denominational  leaders  who 
desire  a church  that  is  winsome  both  inter- 
culturally  and  intergenerationally  have  an 
opportunity,  through  King’s  work,  to  better 
understand  the  nature  of  the  challenge 
before  us. — John  Stahl-Wert,  copastor, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 


It  is  natural  that  Punshon’s  concerns 
should  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  Scriptures, 
since  the  Bible  was  the  source  of  the 
testimonies  articulated  by  early  Quakers. 
The  cross  and  the  crown  are  metaphors  for 
Christian  discipleship;  the  Lamb’s  War 
suggests  how  Friends  are  to  live  in  the 
world.  A balance  is  to  be  sought  between 
the  mystical  inner  life  of  mediation  and  the 
active  calling  of  the  prophet  into  the  world 
of  human  experience. 

In  reading  this  book,  a Mennonite  should 
keep  two  reservations  in  mind.  Quakers 
give  the  “inner  light”  precedence  over  the 
authority  of  Scripture.  Liberal  Friends  are 
not  evangelical  by  persuasion. 

At  the  same  time  this  book  merits  our 
reading  because  of  its  perceptive  insights 
on  spirituality  and  because  of  its  freshness 
of  comment  on  biblical  passages.  Finally, 
Quakers,  like  us,  find  themselves  not  at 
home  historically  with  the  two  great  eccle- 
siastical powers  at  struggle  during  the 
Reformation — a position  articulated  for 
Mennonites  by  Walter  Klaasen  in  Anabap- 
tism:  Neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant. 

— Harold  D.  Lehman,  retired  college  pro- 
fessor, Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Perceptive  insights  on  spirituality 
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Communism  and  < 

Christian  triumphalism 

by  Calvin  Redekop 


As  FAR  AS  I HAVE  BEEN  able  to  discover,  no 
professional  pundits,  politicians,  or  scholars  pre- 
dicted the  dismantling  of  the  communist  socie- 
ties in  Eastern  Europe  during  the  past  year. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  tremendous  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  seems  to 
prove  that  the  course  of  human  history  is  not 
yet  predictable,  and  that  there  is  a higher  pres- 
ence at  work  in  the  world. 

I will  not  forget  the  joy  I felt  as  television 
showed  the  masses  of  humanity  breaking  down 

W'e  welcome  the  demise  of  a 
corrupted  form  of  communism , 
yet  it  may  be  just  as  humane  to 
work  for  the  dismantling  of 
materialistic  capitalism. 

the  wall  dividing  the  two  Germanys,  and  demol- 
ishing the  other  corrupt  regimes  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. No  one  can  deny  the  evils  of  a perverted 
communism  created  by  Stalin  and  his  support- 
ers. Persons  of  goodwill  all  over  the  globe  have 
welcomed  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  amazing  leader- 
ship. Included  is  the  “sweeping  decree”  in  Au- 
gust which  restored  the  rights  of  all  victims  of 
Stalin’s  repressions,  stating  they  “were  unlawful 
and  contradictory  to  the  main  civilian  and  eco- 
nomic rights  of  human  beings.”  One  Soviet  offi- 
cial estimated  that  two  million  Soviets  were  liqui- 
dated between  1936  and  1938. 

But  what  troubles  me  was  the  triumphal  re- 
sponse of  many  to  the  decline  of  communism. 
News  analysts,  social  commentators,  philoso- 
phers, and  even  Christians  gloated  that  the 
“falseness”  of  communism/socialism  was  finally 
proven.  History  was  again  free  to  move  toward 
the  truth  of  a market  economy  and  democratic 
system  of  government. 

This  triumphalism  is  dangerous  because  it  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  our  own  North  American  soci- 
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ety  is  sick  unto  death.  North  Americans  forget 
that  we  liquidated  tribes  of  native  Indians  and 
lynched  thousands  of  blacks.  They  ignore  the  un- 
told millions  of  persons  today  being  victimized 
in  the  form  of  unemployment,  racial  discrimina- 
tion, exploitation  of  the  weak,  rejection  of  the 
poor,  and  the  elderly  unable  to  feed  themselves 
or  obtain  health  care.  They  overlook  the  destruc- 
tion of  unborn  infants  by  “civilized”  doctors  and 
killing  innocent  citizens  in  Nicaragua  and  Pan- 
ama in  the  name  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
There  is  also  degradation  of  the  environment. 

Three  principles.  There  is  reason  for  welcom- 
ing the  demise  of  a corrupted  form  of  commu- 
nism, yet  it  may  be  just  as  humane  (at  least 
Christian)  to  work  for  the  dismantling  of  North 
American  materialistic  capitalism!  How  should  a 
Christian  respond  to  the  contrasting  cultural  sys- 
tems which  clamor  for  our  loyalties,  each  pro- 
claiming lofty  ideals  while  threatening  both  hu- 
manity and  the  environment?  I propose  three 
principles  that  may  help  us  to  be  faithful  to  the 
Christian  gospel. 

1.  Our  relation  to  culture  is  paradoxical,  for  we 
are  both  the  beneficiaries  and  victims  of  cultural 
systems.  All  human  beings  are  created  and 
formed  by  culture  (our  moral  and  value  sys- 
tems), yet  human  beings  can  also  be  culture’s 
victims.  This  is  all  the  more  ironic  since  humans 
create  their  own  cultures  in  order  to  survive. 

But  oppression  by  a cultural  system  goes  be- 
yond physical  or  psychological  destruction.  We 
can  become  spiritual  victims  to  a cultural  system 
by  believing  that  it  is  the  only  true  one.  Thus  we 
are  seduced  to  worship  it.  An  example  is  the 
North  American  devotion  to  the  automobile. 

This  devotion  is  illustrated  by  the  interest  in 
auto  races  which  are  dangerous,  useless,  waste- 
ful, and  polluting. 

This  worship  of  our  own  creation  as  the  ulti- 
mate truth  leads  to  ethnocentrism,  in  which  we 
impose  our  views  on  others.  And  in  the  final 
stages,  God  is  enlisted  in  the  life  and  purposes 
of  the  nation-state,  and  civil  religion  is  the  re- 
sult. Christianity  has  adapted  this  stance  sooner 
or  later  in  every  culture.  When  religion  and  cul- 
ture are  merged,  the  next  step  is  persecution  of 
dissenters. 

2.  All  cultures  are  mixtures  of  the  pro-humani- 
tarian and  anti-humanitarian  values  and  institu- 
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tions.  No  culture  can  claim  more  perfection  than 
another.  They  are  all  mixtures  of  good  and  evil, 
for  they  all  fall  short  of  their  own  ideals  and 
goals.  Every  culture  is  thus  in  need  of  critique 
on  the  basis  of  its  own  ideals.  Philosophers  and 
theologians  have  tried  to  critique  the  truth  of 
their  own  cultures.  But  all  have  been  hindered 
by  the  subjectivity  of  their  own  cultural  condi- 
tioning. Christians  have  too  often  been  least 
able  to  judge  and  speak  prophetically  to  this 
issue,  have  taken  the  position  that  “our  God  is 
better  than  theirs,”  and  then  imposed  their  be- 
liefs on  others. 

3.  If  Christianity  is  to  help  humanity  to  gain 
freedom  from  poverty  and  from  oppression, 
achieve  emotional  wholeness,  and  experience 
happiness  (a  paraphrase  of  Jesus  in  Luke  4:18- 
20),  it  is  necessary  to  find  an  objective  source  of 
truth  to  use  in  critiquing  political  and  economic 
systems. 

I believe  Christians  can  claim  an  objective 
source  of  morality  and  ethics  in  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  has  revealed  the 
above  human  goals  to  us,  and  who  is  “the  hinge 
of  history”  by  which  all  can  be  judged.  Through 
Christ  he  has  given  us  a basis  to  understand  and 
evaluate  the  pro-  or  anti-human  actions  of  our- 
selves and  others.  Hence  Christians  can  be  pro- 
phetic to  all  cultures  including  fascism,  commu- 
nism, and  materialistic  democracy.  They  may  do 
this  on  the  basis  of  principles  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  gospel  and  which  have  been  corrob- 
orated in  the  strivings  of  the  nations. 

Pro-human  or  destructive.  Christians  thus 
have  an  obligation  to  support — or  oppose  and 
condemn — political,  economic,  and  even  reli- 
gious institutions  of  every  society  on  the  basis  of 
whether  they  are  pro-human  or  destructive. 
Christians  can  do  this  because  they  do  not  con- 
fuse the  cultural  system  in  which  they  live  with 
the  universal  and  absolute  truth  which  leads  to 
salvation.  Rather  they  recognize  that  the  “truth” 
of  the  gospel  transcends  and  judges  all  cultures 
and  that  all  are  under  the  judgment  of  God’s  uni- 
versal principles  of  love,  justice,  peace,  harmony, 
and  freedom. 

Should  Christians  join  the  triumphal  response 
to  the  demise  of  communism?  No,  their  response 
will  be  tempered  by  the  principle  that  “all  have 
sinned,  and  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God” 


(Rom.  3:23).  It  means  that  we  will  note  the  beam 
in  our  own  eyes  before  we  point  out  the  splinter 
in  another  culture’s  eye. 

Mennonites  have  a special  role  in  helping  hu- 
manity avoid  the  dangers  of  worshiping  a particu- 
lar culture  and  becoming  triumphal  about  it. 
Mennonites  emerged  during  the  age  of  religious 
triumphalism  when  an  official  belief  system  was 
promoted  by  the  state,  and  deviants  were  pun- 
ished or  annihilated.  Thus  we  know  that:  (1)  we 
are  the  creatures,  the  worshipers,  and  hence 


Mennonites  have  a special  role 
in  helping  humanity  avoid  the 
dangers  of  worshiping  a 
particular  culture  and  becoming 
triumphal  about  it. 

often  victims  of  our  own  cultures;  (2)  the  ulti- 
mate blasphemy  is  to  worship  our  own  creation 
and  to  believe  it  as  the  ultimate  truth;  (3)  the 
only  protection  against  diabolical  cultures  is 
membership  in  communities  which  are  commit- 
ted to  the  transcendent  kingdom-of-God  ethic, 
as  demonstrated  by  Jesus. 

Mennonites  will  not  rejoice  at  the  demise  of 
secular  systems  such  as  communism  while  uncrit- 
ically supporting  the  prosperity  of  capitalism. 

They  will  rather  judge  every  cultural  system  by 
the  objective  and  ultimate  truth  contained  in  the 
Gospels.  Jesus  told  a messenger  to  tell  John 
that  his  ministry  was  authentic  since  the  blind 
see,  the  lame  are  walking,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  and  the  poor  receive  the  gospel  (Matt. 

11:1-7).  Mennonites  may  even  support  the  goals 
of  communism  and  socialism,  for  they  are  in  the- 
ory similar  to  the  goals  proclaimed  by  Christ. 

Mennonites  will  not  be  taken  in  by  materialis- 
tic capitalism,  because  it,  like  atheistic  socialism 
or  communism,  can  easily  become  the  object  of 
worship — the  ultimate  form  of  human  pride.  “Do 
not  be  conformed  to  this  world  [a  particular  cul- 
tural system]  but  be  transformed  by  the  renewal 
of  your  mind,  that  you  may  prove  what  is  the 
will  of  God,  what  is  good  and  acceptable  and 
perfect”  (Rom.  12:2).  Anabaptists  are  cultural 
nonconformists,  not  triumphalists.  ^ 
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Church  news 


Committee  halfway  in  drafting 
new  confession  of  faith 


What  do  20th-century  Mennonites  be- 
lieve? What  should  they  believe?  Which 
should  have  priority  in  a new  confession  of 
faith? 

These  were  three  of  many  questions 
before  the  inter-Mennonite  Confession  of 
Faith  Committee  at  a meeting  Oct.  4-6  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.  This  was  the  seventh  time 
this  committee  of  12,  representing  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  has  met. 

To  date  the  committee  has  completed 
four  articles  of  a proposed  new  confession: 
baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  foot  washing, 
and  the  Bible.  At  the  Lancaster  meeting 
the  group  fine-tuned  the  articles  about 
God  and  Christ.  They  also  discussed  in 
detail  articles  on  sin  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A major  part  of  the  committee’s  agenda 
at  Lancaster  was  meeting  with  representa- 
tives from  five  district  conferences:  Lan- 
caster, Atlantic  Coast,  Allegheny,  and 
Franconia  from  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
Eastern  District  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  The  consultations  at- 
tempted to  secure  feedback  on  the  articles 
so  far  developed  and  to  discover  areas  of 
theological  agreement  or  disagreement  in 
the  church. 

Why  a new  confession  of  faith?  some 
asked  the  committee. 

Committee  cochairman  Marlin  Miller, 
speaking  for  the  Mennonite  Church,  said 
that  the  idea  for  a new  confession  came 
from  district  conferences  in  the  ’70s.  At  the 
same  time,  General  Conference  congrega- 


Hard  at  work  on  the  new  confession  are  (left 
to  right)  David  Garber  (secretary),  Marlin  Miller 
(cochair),  and  Tim  Atwood. 


tions  were  asking  for  a more  definite  con- 
fession than  they  previously  had,  according 
to  Helmut  Harder,  committee  cochairman 
representing  the  GCs. 

When  both  MCs  and  GCs  discovered 
similar  interests  in  a new  confession,  they 
asked  if  it  were  possible  to  work  together. 
A study  group  determined  there  were  more 
similarities  than  differences  between  the 
two  groups,  and  the  current  Confession  of 
Faith  Committee  began  its  work  in  1987. 

How  does  a committee  draft  a confes- 
sion? 

As  the  12  members  agree  on  a topic,  two 
of  them  are  asked  to  write  an  essay,  con- 
sidering what  the  Bible,  previous  confes- 
sions, and  Anabaptist  writers  have  said  on 
the  subject.  The  same  two  then  draft  a 
preliminary  article,  which  receives  major 
discussion  by  the  committee.  From  there 
the  article  goes  to  a writers’  subgroup, 
which  brings  back  as  many  as  three  or  four 
drafts  before  the  committee  feels  the  arti- 
cle should  go  to  the  churches.  This  is  “jot 
and  tittle”  work,  with  specific  words, 
phrases,  and  punctuation  receiving  intense 
scrutiny. 

“We  are  attempting  to  write  a confession 
of  faith  in  an  inter-Mennonite  perspec- 
tive,” says  Marlin  Miller.  This  means  more 
than  putting  a few  Mennonite  distinctives 
on  a Christian  confession.  It  means  search- 
ing out  and  writing  from  the  Mennonite 
heart. 

The  committee  has  agreed  that  the  final 
product  should  use  biblical  rather  than 
dogmatic  or  creedal  language.  Thus  the 
new  confession  will  not  use  words  like 
“essence”  when  referring  to  God  but  in- 
stead words  like  “justice”  and  “love”  that 
come  directly  from  the  Scriptures.  The 
confession  also  will  use  inclusive  language 
when  referring  to  people  and  not  use  pro- 
nouns in  relation  to  God. 

Participants  at  the  Lancaster  consulta- 
tions gave  general  affirmation  to  the  arti- 
cles they  saw,  though  there  were  questions 
on  details.  Discussion  also  brought  out 
several  areas  of  disagreement: 

• whether  adults,  baptized  as  infants, 
who  have  been  Christians  for  years,  need 
to  be  rebaptized  when  joining  a Mennonite 
church  (a  commentary  on  the  baptism 
article  suggests  a local  congregation  have 
the  final  decision); 

• whether  baptism  and  church  member- 
ship should  be  linked  (some  participants 
thought  not;  the  new  article  on  baptism 
links  the  two); 

• how  optional  foot  washing  should  be 
(some  participants  felt  the  new  language 


allowed  for  that  possibility;  others  dis- 
agreed). 

Persons  at  the  consultation  also  chal- 
lenged the  committee  to  keep  the  language 
simple.  “Stretch  us,”  some  of  them  told 
committee  members.  “Point  us  in  a certain 
direction  in  our  theology;  don’t  just  com- 
pile where  most  of  us  are  at  this  point.” 

Plans  call  for  the  committee  to  have  all 
articles  of  the  proposed  confession  pre- 
pared in  time  for  the  General  Conference 
to  consider  at  its  triennial  session  in  Sioux 
Falls,  S.D.,  in  1992  and  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  at  its  biennial  session  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  in  1993.  After  congregational  study 
and  feedback,  action  on  the  confession  is 
projected  for  the  next  conjoint  MC/GC 
assembly  in  1995. 

What  form  the  confession  will  take  is  still 
in  discussion.  Currently  the  committee 
projects  18-20  articles.  Accompanying 
commentary  may  highlight  areas  of  dis- 
agreement and  give  recommendations  on 
how  churches  should  proceed.  There  may 
even  be  a version  of  the  confession  that 
can  be  sung. — J.  Lome  Peachey 


MCC  continues  work 
with  evacuees 
in  Jordan 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  involve- 
ment in  Jordanian  camps  with  evacuees 
from  Iraq  and  Kuwait  will  continue,  says 
Ed  Martin,  secretary  for  the  Middle  East 
and  South  Asia,  who  visited  Jordan  re- 
cently. Most  evacuees  in  Mercy  Camp, 
where  MCC  volunteers  are  working,  have 
been  moved  to  Amman,  Jordan’s  capital, 
from  where  they  will  be  flown  to  their  home 
countries.  But  the  situation  continues  to 
change  unpredictably,  and  large  numbers 
of  evacuees  may  still  come  through  the 
camp. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreign  work- 
ers are  still  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  Martin 
notes.  Many  are  skilled  laborers  such  as 
technicians  and  engineers.  Foreign  domes- 
tic workers  and  household  help  are  also 
fleeing.  The  unstable  political  situation 
and  other  factors  make  it  likely  that  many 
will  continue  to  leave. 

Currently  six  MCC  volunteers  are  work- 
ing in  Mercy  Camp,  where  all  residents 
have  been  Bangladeshi.  Local  MCCer 
Jerry  Martin  reports  that  the  presence  of 
Curt  Wenger  and  Kevin  Stout,  Bengali- 
speaking MCC  workers  from  Bangladesh, 
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New  film  about  MCC  now  available.  Stories  on  the  Way,  a new  film  from  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee,  presents  stories,  images,  and  music  from  locations 
where  MCC  workers  serve.  It  is  ideal  for  people  who  want  an  introduction  to 
MCC.  The  film  shows  work  among  villagers  in  Bangladesh,  Native  people  in 
Labrador,  the  inner-city  of  Miami,  and  Mennonites  in  Nicaragua  It  also  includes 
segments  on  the  Selfhelp  Crafts  job-creation  program  and  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service.  A brief  history  segment  tells  how  MCC  began.  Pictured  is  MCCer  Re- 
becca Pereverzoff  (left)  with  co-worker  Hasnahena  in  Bangladesh.  They  work 
with  MCC’s  Homesite  program,  which  helps  women  of  poor  families  improve 
their  nutrition,  health,  and  status  by  promoting  gardens,  fruit  trees,  vaccinations 
of  poultry,  and  women’s  awareness  discussion.  Stories  on  the  Way  is  33  minutes 
long  and  available  for  free  loan  in  16mm  color  film  or  VHS  video  cassette  from 
MCC  at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  any  other  MCC  office. 


has  been  important. 

MCCers  in  the  camp  have  helped  dis- 
tribute food,  organized  transportation, 
maintained  sanitation,  performed  adminis- 
trative tasks,  and  offered  emotional  sup- 
port to  the  stream  of  people  crossing  the 
border.  “Most  Bengali  people  at  Mercy 
Camp  had  suffered  inhuman  conditions  at 
other  camps  previously,”  says  MCC  Egypt 
volunteer  Doug  Amstutz,  who  is  at  the 
camp.  Mercy  Camp  was  begun  to  relieve 
pressure  at  Sha’alan  1,  a camp  of  40,000 
people  that  had  inadequate  shelter  and 
supplies  in  the  early  days  of  the  crisis. 

“Desert  heat,  occasional  sandstorms,  a 
continual  flow  of  people  in  and  out  of  the 
camp,  and  the  sheer  numbers  of  people 
involved  provided  constant  challenges,” 
reports  Amstutz.  The  evacuees  themselves 
appointed  camp  leaders  to  form  and  main- 
tain camp  infrastructure,  he  says. 

Urbane  Peachey,  pastor  of  Akron  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  and  former  MCC  sec- 
retary for  Middle  East  programs,  served 
at  the  camp  for  one  month.  Peachey,  who 
lived  in  Amman  1970-74,  worked  closely 
with  the  Middle  East  Council  of  Churches 
to  determine  where  MCC  can  best  help. 
Peachey  was  also  in  contact  with  local 
church  leaders,  the  Jordanian  government, 
and  United  Nations  workers  to  follow  the 


rapidly  changing  situation. 

The  Council  of  Churches  is  examining 
possibilities  for  working  with  Jordanians 
and  Palestinians  returning  to  Jordan  from 
Iraq  and  Kuwait.  MCC  may  contribute 
food  and  material  resources  to  this  work, 
says  Ed  Martin. 

Martin  says  he  experienced  no  personal 
animosity  in  Jordan.  But  most  Jordanians 
oppose  American  military  presence  in  the 
region  and  believe  that  the  Arab  world 
should  have  been  left  to  handle  the  crisis. 
The  Jordan  Times,  the  major  English-lan- 
guage newspaper  in  Jordan,  interviewed 
Martin  while  he  was  in  the  country.  The 
Times  printed  the  Sept.  6 MCC  statement 
opposing  the  use  of  food  as  a weapon  in 
their  Sept.  13-14  issue  with  the  interview. 

The  Jordanian  economy  has  been  badly 
affected  by  the  crisis,  since  most  Jordanian 
trade  previously  was  with  Iraq.  Prices  are 
up  “tremendously,”  says  Martin,  and  sta- 
ple foods  are  being  rationed.  Martin  notes 
that  many  other  countries,  particularly 
Egypt  and  several  South  Asian  countries, 
will  be  hit  hard  by  the  crisis  as  former 
workers  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  return  home. 
Many  countries  received  significant  in- 
come from  workers  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
unemployment  at  home  will  be  exacer- 
bated by  thousands  of  returning  workers. 


MBM  workers  in  Israel 
feel  effects 
of  Persian  Gulf  crisis 

The  current  Persian  Gulf  crisis  has  had 
the  most  impact  on  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  at  Nazareth  Hospital  in 
Israel,  according  to  Alice  Roth,  MBM  vice- 
president  for  overseas  ministries.  She  re- 
cently visited  Robert  and  Nancy  Martin  at 
the  hospital,  as  well  as  John  and  Sandra 
Shenk  Lapp  in  Ibillin,  Israel.  Naomi 
Weaver,  also  at  the  hospital,  was  on  vaca- 
tion during  Roth’s  visit.  Garry  and  Ruth 
Denlinger,  assigned  to  Haifa,  Israel,  are 
presently  on  North  American  assignment. 

Roth  said  the  intensification  of  Israel’s 
preparation  for  a possible  war  is  a vivid 
reality  for  Robert,  hospital  director,  and 
Nancy,  director  of  the  hospital’s  nursing 
school.  “They  are  directly  involved  in  mak- 
ing certain  the  hospital  receives  informa- 
tion issued  by  the  government  for  war 
preparation  and  response  to  chemical  war- 
fare,” Roth  reported. 

In  addition  to  overseeing  daily  opera- 
tions at  the  hospital,  in  Israel’s  largest 
Arab  city  Robert  also  is  directing  a $3.5 
million  construction  and  renovation  proj- 
ect. “From  the  start,  plans  for  the  new 
building  included  a costly  bomb  shelter,” 
Roth  noted.  “So  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis 
reinforces  the  feeling  of  the  importance  of 
such  a shelter  and  being  equipped  with  gas 
masks  in  the  event  of  chemical  warfare.” 

Roth  observed  the  hospital’s  role  as  a 
beacon  of  hope.  “In  the  heightened  ten- 
sions of  the  present  situation,”  Roth  said, 
“Martins  stand  with  their  staff,  holding 
hope  with  them.” 

In  the  Arab  village  of  Ibillin,  Roth  said  the 
threat  of  war  seems  less  immediate  for  John 
and  Sandra  Shenk  Lapp  and  their  colleagues. 
But  the  school  where  they  work  also  needs 
to  be  prepared  for  war — with  a bomb  shelter. 

A more  immediate  concern  is  space  for 
the  nearly  1,000  Christian  and  Muslim 
students  enrolled  at  the  growing  Prophet 
Elias  High  School  and  College.  “Father 
Elias  Chacour  is  deeply  committed  to  pro- 
viding the  best  possible  education  and 
hope  for  the  future  for  Arab  youths  living 
in  a country  where  their  options  are  lim- 
ited,” Roth  explained. 

Roth  said  that  in  the  Middle  East  where 
tensions  have  increased  with  the  present 
crisis,  “The  presence  of  MBM  workers 
speaks  hope  and  is  a way  for  us  to  share 
God’s  love  with  alienated  people.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  be  doing  that  right  now.” 

In  addition  to  visiting  MBM  workers  in 
Israel,  Roth  also  accompanied  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  officials  on  a visit  to  a 
refugee  camp  in  Jordan,  along  the  border 
with  Iraq.  “MCC’s  presence  in  Jordan  is 
crucial,”  Roth  said.  She  added  that  MBM 
will  receive  funds  designated  for  the  refu- 
gee work  in  Jordan  and  forward  the  money 
to  MCC. 
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Pennsylvania  group 
lobbies  for  peace 
in  Washington 

The  real  solution  to  a problem  such  as 
the  current  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  is  not 
more  and  more  troops  and  guns.  It  is 
ordinary  citizens  who  care  enough  to  speak 
out  for  dialogue  and  for  peace.  This  was 
what  Edmund  Hull,  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment official  staffing  the  Iran-Iraq  desk, 
told  a group  from  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
who  traveled  to  Washington  recently  to 
express  their  concern  over  increasing  ten- 
sions in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

This  mostly  Mennonite  delegation  of  12 
people  originated  in  a small-group  meeting 
several  weeks  earlier.  At  that  time,  seven 
people  who  live  in  the  same  block  of  South 
Ann  Street  in  Lancaster  and  who  have 
been  working  at  being  an  intentional  com- 
munity, met  for  a day  of  fellowship  and 
discussion.  The  last  item  on  their  agenda 
was  talking  about  how  to  respond  to  the 
Gulf  crisis. 

Eventually,  this  community  group  joined 
with  several  others  in  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  office  in  Akron  to  draft  a 
statement  for  the  local  daily  newspapers. 
They  decided  to  make  it  more  human  and 
appealing  by  putting  it  in  the  form  of  an 
open  letter  to  the  Iraqi  people  (see  Sept. 
25  “Mennoscope”). 

The  letter,  while  expressing  opposition 
to  Iraq’s  invasion  of  Kuwait,  condemned 
military  action  by  all  parties  involved  and 
declared  that  cheap  oil  is  not  worth  asking 
people  to  “kill  or  be  killed.”  Within  a few 
days,  the  letter  was  written,  given  to  sev- 
eral area  churches,  and  circulated.  Signers 
were  asked  to  contribute  $10  each  toward 
paying  for  placing  the  letter  in  both  the 
morning  and  evening  newspapers. 

“The  response  was  overwhelming,  abso- 
lutely amazing,”  said  Carolyn  Schrock- 
Shenk,  a community  member.  “We  ex- 
pected 75-100  signers.  However,  by  the 
Tuesday  deadline  for  turning  it  in,  we  had 
over  260  names! 

“It  proved  to  us  that  maybe  there  is  not 
such  overwhelming  support  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  President  Bush’s  and  most 
of  the  media’s  rhetoric  about  war  as  the 
polls  indicate,”  added  Daryl  Yoder-Bon- 
trager,  another  community  member. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  Iraqi 
letter  and  subsequent  discussions  by  the 
small  community,  Schrock-Shenk  and 
Yoder-Bontrager  organized  the  delegation 
to  Washington,  with  help  from  Delton 
Franz  of  MCC’s  Washington  office.  While 
there,  they  met  with  Hull,  their  congres- 
sional representatives,  the  Iraqi  ambassa- 
dor, and  James  Zogby  of  the  Arab-Amer- 
ican  Institute. 

“It  was  a long  and  exhausting  day,  but 
very  good,”  said  Schrock-Shenk.  “We 
learned  a lot.  I left  more  hopeful  than  when 
I arrived.”  She  pointed  to  the  meeting  with 


Hull  as  being  especially  significant.  “He 
told  us  he  was  very  moved,  both  by  the 
letter  and  by  the  fact  that  a group  of 
citizens  cared  enough  to  make  this  visit,” 
she  said. 

“One  of  our  reasons  for  writing  the  Iraqi 
letter  was  to  try  and  humanize  the  enemy,” 
she  continued.  “For  us,  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  humanized  through  Mr.  Hull.” 

“The  answers  to  the  problems  lie  with 
people  like  us,”  said  Yoder-Bontrager. 
“We  now  have  even  more  responsibility  to 
challenge  people  to  think,  to  not  accept 
everything  we  read  in  the  newspaper  or 
hear  the  president  say  as  our  own  thinking, 
to  keep  the  dialogue  open.  We  have  to 
listen  to  what  God  is  telling  us  about  our 
response  to  other  people.” 

— Melanie  Zuercher 


South  Central  delegates 
‘bring  mission  to  life’ 
in  Oklahoma  City 

With  no  host  congregation  available  this 
year,  the  Central  Plaza  Motel  and  Conven- 
tion Center  in  Oklahoma  City  provided  the 
setting  for  the  annual  meeting  of  South 
Central  Conference.  The  nearest  congre- 
gation— Pleasant  View  in  Hydro — assisted 
with  child  care  and  other  arrangements. 

The  conference  theme,  “Bringing  Mis- 
sion to  Life,”  was  developed  in  three  mes- 


sages by  Noel  Santiago,  a consultant  in 
evangelism  and  church  development  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Mission  is 
what  happens  when  Christians  leave  the 
familiar  and  comfortable  surroundings  of 
their  meeting  places,  Santiago  suggested. 
It  is  done  most  effectively  by  the  members 
of  the  church  rather  than  being  an  expec- 
tation of  the  pastor. 

The  delegates  heard  a financial  report 
which  revealed  a current  year  budget 
shortfall  somewhat  less  severe  than  a year 
ago,  but  still  substantial.  They  were  chal- 
lenged to  become  “conference  mission 
partners,”  pledging  a regular  amount  each 
quarter  in  support  of  conference  mission 
projects.  They  also  approved  a 1991  bud- 
get of  $183,000. 

The  delegates  approved  a resolution 
calling  the  conference  to  prayer  concerning 
the  international  tensions  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East.  The  resolution  also  noted  the 
“pervasive  militarism”  in  American  society 
and  confessed  that  “all  too  often  we  have 
been  a part  of  the  greed  and  materialism” 
of  society. 

Leadership  of  the  conference  changed 
hands,  with  Elvin  “Bo”  Bowman  of  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  suc- 
ceeding Wayne  Hochstetler  of  Faith  Men- 
nonite Church,  South  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  as 
moderator.  Ernst  Harder  of  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Mennonite  Fellowship  was  affirmed  as 
moderator-elect. 

Two  new  congregations  were  accepted 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  school  breaks  ground  for  new  facility.  Faculty  and  staff  of  Lan- 
caster (Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School  take  their  turn  at  pulling  the  plow  at 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  a new  auditorium  and  fine  arts  center.  Leading 
the  way  is  Ernest  Hess  (right),  director  of  guidance  at  LMHS  and  bishop  of  the 
New  Danville  District  of  Lancaster  Conference.  Groundbreaking  for  the  new 
$3.5  million  facility  took  place  on  Oct.  4.  It  will  include  a 1,500-seat  auditorium 
and  classrooms  for  music  and  drama.  The  facility  will  be  used  by  both  the  high 
school  and  by  Lancaster  Conference  for  large-group  events.  It  is  scheduled  to 
be  completed  by  January  1992.  Begun  by  Lancaster  Conference  exactly  50 
years  ago  on  the  date  of  the  groundbreaking,  the  high  school  is  operated  today 
conjointly  by  Lancaster  and  Atlantic  Coast  conferences. — J.  Lome  Peachey 
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into  the  conference.  One  was  Shalom  Men- 
nonite  Church  of  Newton,  Kan.,  which  is 
also  affiliated  with  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  Stan  Bohn  serves  as 
pastor.  The  second  was  Primera  Menno- 
nite Church  of  Harlingen,  Tex.  Jesus 
“Chuy”  Hernandez  is  the  pastor. 

The  conference  was  punctuated  with 
heartwarming  mission  stories  from  each  of 
the  four  districts.  Lighthearted  entertain- 
ment pleased  the  crowd  in  the  form  of  a 
talent  show  staged  by  the  Women’s  Mis- 
sionary and  Service  Commission  following 
its  well-attended  banquet.  Seven  work- 
shops gave  the  230  attendees  an  opportu- 
nity for  an  educational  diversion  from  the 
business  sessions. 

Air  travel,  other 
information  announced 
for  Oregon  ’91 

Special  air  fares  for  people  attending 
Oregon  ’91,  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  have  been  negotiated 
with  American  and  United  airlines  for  both 
individual  and  group  travel.  Oregon  ’91  will 
be  held  at  Lane  County  Convention  Center 


in  Eugene,  July  30-Aug.  3. 

Individual  air  reservations  are  offered  at 
5 percent  off  the  best  fare  available  or  40 
percent  off  the  full  coach  fare.  Groups  may 
block  space  for  ten  passengers  or  more 
qualifying  for  the  best  fare  available  or  40 
percent  off  the  full  coach  fare — but  not  the 
5 percent  additional  discount.  For  Canadi- 
ans, only  the  group  fare  applies. 

Menno  Travel  agencies,  located  in  six 
communities  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  are  providing  the  reservation  ser- 
vice. A list  of  the  travel  agencies  is  avail- 
able from  district  conference  offices  or 
from  Miriam  Book  at  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board,  421  S.  Second  St.,  Suite 
600,  Elkhart,  IN  46516. 

Both  the  Eugene  and  Portland  airports 
may  be  used.  The  Eugene  Airport,  about 
14  miles  from  the  convention  site,  is  the 
preferred  airport,  though  it  has  fewer 
flights  than  Portland  Airport,  about  160 
miles  distant.  Information  on  ground  trans- 
portation will  be  provided  nearer  the  con- 
vention time. 

Oregon  ’91  includes  General  Assembly 
(business)  sessions  as  well  as  adult  and 
youth  conventions.  The  adult  convention 
has  as  its  theme,  “God’s  Creative  Acts 
Continue,”  with  worship  and  Bible  study 


based  on  passages  from  the  Gospel  of 
John.  Young  adults  are  also  planning  some 
activities  of  their  own. 

The  start  of  Oregon  ’91  will  be  staggered 
for  various  groups.  All  events  will  end  on 
Saturday  night,  Aug.  3,  the  adult  conven- 
tion ending  with  a worship  service. 

The  34-member  Mennonite  Church  Gen- 
eral Board  will  meet  Monday,  July  29. 
General  Assembly  delegates  will  hold  their 
first  session  Tuesday  morning,  July  30. 
Adult  registration  will  open  Tuesday 
morning,  followed  by  tours,  seminars,  and 
displays. 

Registration  for  the  separate  youth  con- 
vention at  the  University  of  Oregon,  15 
blocks  from  the  adult  convention  site,  will 
begin  Tuesday  afternoon,  with  the  first 
youth  worship  Tuesday  evening. 

Children  will  be  registered  for  a concur- 
rent mini-convention  of  their  own  at 
O’Hara  Catholic  School,  next  door  to  the 
convention  center.  In  addition,  nursery 
care  will  be  provided. 

Several  thousand  participants  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  Oregon  ’91.  At  its  previ- 
ous convention  in  1989,  the  Mennonite 
Church  met  in  joint  sessions  with  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  in 
Normal,  HI. 


Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Dwight  E.  Wratchford, 

Martinsburg,  W.Va. 

Thanks  for  “A  Call  for  Oil-Free  Sun- 
day on  Oct.  21”  (Sept.  25).  The  last  part 
of  the  first  paragraph  is  very  good:  “We 
are  called  to  respectful  use  of  all  the 
earth’s  resources  in  our  generation  and 
for  future  generations.”  The  Oct.  21  ob- 
servance is  all  right,  but  nearly  all  peo- 
ple, in  all  places,  at  all  times,  need  to 
accept  the  call  to  live  by  these  two  mot- 
tos: “Live  more  simply”  and  “Trust  God 
and  do  good.” 


J.  Harold  Mohler,  Ronks,  Pa. 

I am  aghast  at  John  Linscheid’s  letter 
in  “Readers  Say”  (Sept.  11).  His  last 
paragraph  states  that  gay  (he  includes 
himself  as  gay)  and  lesbians  experience 
the  gospel  as  few  other  Christians  do; 
namely,  that  they  are  persecuted  by  fel- 
low Christians  for  their  beliefs,  slan- 
dered, and  brought  before  religious 
councils  for  the  name  of  Christ!  To  say 
that  they  are  born-again  Christians  ac- 
tively practicing  as  gays  and  lesbians  is 
an  oxymoron.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us, 
God  will  be  our  final  Judge. 


Don  Diller,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

My  wife  Jane’s  recent  death  at  age  47 
has  made  me  appreciate  our  Mennonite 
church  family  support.  Cards  and  encour- 
agement continue  to  demonstrate  God’s 
people  at  work.  I want  to  commend  our 
denomination  for  being  known  as  show- 
ing their  faith  by  their  actions. 

Jane  had  the  loving  foresight  to  insist 
on  a will  and  legal  guardians  as  soon  as 
we  had  our  first  child.  So  that  the  guard- 
ians would  be  more  than  an  on-paper  re- 
lationship, Jane  had  the  wisdom  to 
cultivate  our  daughter’s  friendship  with 
them  by  getting  together  for  Christmas, 
birthdays,  and  other  special  occasions. 

“Godparents”  is  the  best  way  I can  de- 
scribe our  daughters’  special  guardians. 
They  truly  have  been  spiritual  parents. 
Now  at  this  difficult  time  the  godparents 

Pontius'  Puddle 


have  been  with  us  in  a special  way.  I 
want  to  encourage  all  you  couples  to 
strongly  consider  cultivating  godparents 
for  their  family. 

David  W.  Shenk, 
overseas  ministries  director, 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 

According  to  a news  item  in  the  Aug. 

21  “Mennoscope,”  a World  Mission  Insti- 
tute was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
institute  was  sponsored  by  both  Eastern 
Board  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. It  was  coordinated  by  the  John  S. 
Coffman  Center  for  Evangelism  and 
Church  Planting  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary.  I regret  that  Gospel  Herald 
did  not  note  the  significant  role  of  the 
John  S.  Coffman  Center  in  coordinating 
and  developing  this  institute. 
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Mennoscope 


Yutzy  Yoder 


A farmer-ecologist  and  an  artist-teacher 
were  honored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege during  Homecoming  and  Parents  Weekend 
Oct.  5-7.  Valentine  Yutzy  was  named  “alumnus 
of  the  year,”  and  Roland  Yoder  received  the 
distinguished  service  award.  Yutzy,  who  at- 
tended EMC  1961-63,  operates  a dairy /livestock 
farm  near  Plain  City,  Ohio.  Last  year  he  was 
Ohio’s  “conservationist  of  the  year”  and  has 
been  nationally  recognized  for  his  ecological 
practices.  Yoder,  a 1957  graduate,  has  been  an 
art  and  biology  teacher  at  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School  in  Lansdale,  Pa.,  for  30 
years.  He  has  won  awards  for  his  watercolor 
paintings  and  flower  arrangements. 

A Florida  congregation  is  rising  from  the 
ashes  of  a fire  set  by  an  arsonist  to  dedicate 
its  new  building.  After  the  February  1988  fire, 
Homestead  Mennonite  Church  also  struggled 
with  four  months  of  planning,  four  months  to 
secure  zoning  variances,  two  months  to  get 
detailed  building  plans,  16  months  to  get  a 
building  permit,  and  four  months  to  construct 
the  new  church.  The  first  worship  service  was 
held  on  Aug.  26  and  a dedication  celebration  is 
set  for  Nov.  23-25.  Special  speakers  will  be  Ray 
Horst,  Paul  Landis,  LeRoy  Bechler,  and  Ed 
Llanes.  Also  planned  are  singing,  skits,  stories, 
fellowship,  and  a video  of  the  fire  and  the 
rebuilding.  More  information  is  available  from 
Pastor  Raymond  Martin  at  the  church,  30695 
S.W.  162  Ave.,  Homestead,  FL  33033. 

Contributions  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions this  year  totaled  $2.5  million  at  the  end 

of  September.  Continued  strong  giving  from 
congregations,  conferences,  and  individuals  will 
enable  MBM  to  reach  its  contributions  goal  of 
$5. 1 million  by  the  time  the  budget  year  ends  on 
Jan.  31,  says  development  manager  Sheldon 
Burkhalter. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  received 
a $9.9  million  grant  from  the  Canadian 
government.  It  is  the  third  three-year  grant 
awarded  to  MCC  by  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency.  The  funds  will  be  used 
for  education,  health,  agriculture,  and  commu- 
nity development  programs  in  15  countries  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Criminal  trespass  charges  against  a Volun- 
tary Service  worker  have  been  dropped.  Lyn 

Raymond,  a VSer  in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  under 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  was  among  nine 
protesters  arrested  a year  ago  after  they  occu- 
pied the  local  office  of  U.S.  Rep.  Solomon  Ortiz. 
They  were  demanding  his  support  for  an  end  to 
U.S.  military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  Raymond  works 
at  a shelter  for  Central  American  refugees. 

Former  England  mission  worker  John 
Coffman,  88,  died  on  Sept.  25  in  London, 
England.  He  and  his  wife,  Eileen,  who  survives, 
were  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  in 
London  1954-67.  They  continued  to  serve  as 


volunteers  at  London  Mennonite  Centre  during 
retirement.  Coffman  first  went  to  London  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  during  World 
War  II  to  assist  the  victims  of  bombing  raids. 
There  he  met  the  English  woman  who  later 
became  his  wife. 

Honduras  missionary  Dorothy  Sauder 
Hood,  52,  was  killed  on  Sept.  16  when  the 
large  van  she  was  driving  went  off  the  causeway 
in  a swollen  stream.  Killed  with  her  were  five 
other  adults  and  30  children.  Hood  served  under 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  1967-75 
as  a dietitian  at  Pine  Grove  Academy  in  the 
capital  city  of  Tegucigalpa.  In  1979  she  married 
an  independent  missionary  and  together  they 
operated  a preschool. 

What  do  you  get  when  you  put  40  world 
Mennonite  Brethren  leaders  into  a room  for 

two  days  of  meetings,  using  five  different  lan- 
guages, and  representing  14  countries?  One  an- 
swer could  be  “very  slow  progress.”  Another 
might  be  the  formation  of  an  international  asso- 
ciation. Both  would  be  right,  if  you  were  referring 
to  a meeting  held  in  Winnipeg  following  Assem- 
bly 12  of  Mennonite  World  Conference.  It  was 
a follow-up  to  similar  meetings  in  California  in 
1984  and  Brazil  in  1988.  The  new  association  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  such  group  established 
by  a Mennonite  denomination. 

A church-planting  project  got  underway  in 
suburban  Kansas  City  in  September.  It  is  led 
by  David  Whitermore,  a former  Mennonite  pas- 
tor and  missionary  who  served  most  recently  as 
executive  director  of  Chicago  Federation  of 
Churches.  He  and  his  wife,  Debra,  moved  to 
Olathe,  Kan.,  which  is  in  the  center  of  Johnson 
County — the  fastest-growing  area  of  Kansas 
City.  It  has  also  attracted  considerable  numbers 
of  Mennonites  relocating  there  for  employment. 
The  new  church  will  be  the  fourth  Mennonite 
congregation  in  the  city.  The  church-planting 
effort  is  sponsored  by  South  Central  Conference 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  Western  District 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

The  Protestant  churches  of  Nicaragua  are 
calling  for  aid,  dialogue,  and  prayer  for 
their  country  during  the  difficult  period  of 
transition  from  the  leftist  Sandinista  govern- 
ment to  the  U.S. -backed  Chamorro  government. 
In  a letter  from  CEPAD,  their  relief  and  devel- 
opment agency,  the  churches  urged  national 
reconciliation  and  asked  American  churches  to 
help  rebuild  Nicaragua  after  eight  years  of  war 
instigated  by  the  U.S.  government  against  the 
Sandinistas.  Adding  his  voice  to  the  CEPAD 
letter.  Rich  Sider,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee secretary  for  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean, encourages  North  American  Mennonites 
to  pray  for  the  Nicaraguan  people,  urge  their 
governments  to  provide  additional  aid,  and  sup- 
port MCC  efforts  that  respond  to  requests  from 
Nicaraguan  churches. 

A South  African  church  is  seeking  associate 
membership  in  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence. It  is  the  Community  Church  Movement, 
which  has  about  400  members  in  three  congre- 
gations. It  emerged  in  1986  from  a squatter 
community  in  Cape  Town  and  sees  itself  as 
Anabaptist.  The  church’s  leader,  Fanie 
Norowana,  was  influenced  by  Graham  and  Dor- 
cas Cyster,  a Mennonite-related  couple  who  are 
active  in  interracial  activities  in  Cape  Town. 
South  Africa  currently  has  no  Mennonite 
churches,  and  the  inclusion  of  Community 


Church  Movement  in  the  new  MWC  handbook 
and  map  was  premature,  according  to  Norowana 
and  MWC  executive  secretary  Larry  Miller. 

Tension  is  mounting  in  Guatemala  over 
civilian  defense  patrols.  With  900,000  mem- 
bers, it  is  the  largest  such  force  in  the  world,  and 
has  been  used  by  the  army  to  keep  a tight  grip 
on  the  country  and  root  out  “communists.” 
Human  rights  groups  are  pressuring  the  new 
civilian  president  to  make  good  on  a campaign 
pledge  to  disband  the  patrols.  Although  the 
Guatemalan  constitution  declares  the  patrols 
voluntary,  they  are  in  truth  obligatory.  When  a 
Kekchi  Indian  Mennonite  pastor  refused  to 
serve  for  reasons  of  conscience,  he  was  repeat- 
edly harassed  and  even  jailed  for  a short  time. 
Said  one  young  Guatemalan  Mennonite:  “They 
are  giving  us  arms  so  that  we  can  kill  one 
another.” 

Extra  copies  of  Assembly  12  publications 
are  available  for  sale  to  the  public.  They  were 
included  in  the  registration  packets  at  the  Men- 
nonite World  Conference  event  in  Winnipeg  in 
July.  They  can  be  ordered  from  the  MWC  office 
at  465  Gundersen  Dr.,  Suite  200,  Carol  Stream, 
IL  60188.  The  publications  are: 

•International  Songbook  1990,  featuring  86 
songs,  almost  all  of  them  translated  into  four  or 
five  languages.  $8  (or  $6  each  for  25  or  more). 

•Mennonite  World  Handbook  1990,  400 
pages,  with  a collection  of  articles,  an  intema- 


Saved  from  the  dump.  More  than 
100  tons  of  culled  California  fruit 
were  saved  from  the  dump  this  past 
summer  in  a West  Coast  Mennonite 
Relief  Sale  fruit-drying  operation.  Vol- 
unteers cut  and  dry  donated  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  apricots  deemed  un- 
suitable for  packing  and  shipping — 
fruit  that  would  otherwise  be  dumped 
in  a field  or  sent  to  a landfill.  The 
fruit  will  be  sold  at  relief  sales  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Proceeds, 
expected  to  total  about  $50,000,  will 
go  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
Pictured  are  Michelle  Borden  (left) 
and  Angela  Bom,  who  are  “suturing” 
the  fruit  (turning  it  to  one  side)  for 
the  cutting  machine. 
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EMC  dedicates  athletic  facilities.  Students,  alumni,  and  friends  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  release  balloons  at  the  close  of  a recent  dedication  service 
for  long-awaited  new  outdoor  athletic  facilities.  Athletic  director  John 
Denlinger  said  the  new  fields  represent  “a  13-year-old  vision  for  upgraded  ath- 
letic playing  fields  that  has  finally  come  to  fruition.”  The  newest  facilities — par- 
tially visible  in  the  background — include  eight  lighted  tennis  courts,  four 
lighted  basketball  courts,  two  sand  volleyball  pits,  an  artificial  surface  track,  and 
softball  and  baseball  fields.  “These  facilities  will  benefit  the  total  campus  and 
local  community,”  Denlinger  said,  noting  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  EMC 
student  body  takes  part  in  intramural  sports.  A multiuse  artificial  turf  field  for 
soccer  and  other  sports  was  completed  a year  ago  as  the  first  phase  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  largest  single  gift  to  the  $1.6  million  project  was  $650,000  from  an 
anonymous  donor,  and  the  smallest  was  $3  from  a student.  About  $34,000  is 
still  needed  to  complete  a $l-for-$l  challenge  match  toward  construction  costs. 


tional  directory,  and  statistical  information.  $10. 

• Mennonite  World  Membership  Map,  which 
visually  depicts  the  distribution  of  Mennonites 
around  the  globe.  $1. 

A talent  search  is  on  for  Oregon  ’91,  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
that  is  scheduled  for  July  30-Aug.  3 in  Eugene. 
Wanted  are  individuals  and  groups  to  help 
provide  late-night  activities.  Drama  and  musical 
groups  as  well  as  individuals  with  particular 
kinds  of  talent  are  encouraged  to  inquire  about 
possible  scheduling.  Activities  are  needed  for 
youth,  young  adults,  and  adults.  If  interested, 
contact  Mim  Book  at  Mennonite  Church  Gen- 
eral Board,  421  S.  Second  St.,  Suite  600,  Elkhart, 
IN  46516. 

About  500  copies  of  a new  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  video  have  been  sold.  It  is 

New  Beginnings,  a three-part  series  on  the  move- 
ment of  Soviet  Mennonite  refugees  from  Ger- 
many to  Paraguay  after  World  War  II.  It  features 
MCC  refugee  workers  Peter  and  Elfrieda  Dyck. 
Three  other  videos  selling  well  this  year  are 
Sharing  Stories,  Sharing  Strength  on  MCC  work 
in  four  locations  at  home  and  abroad.  Everyone 
Counts  on  five  congregations  that  involve  devel- 
opmentally  disabled  people,  and  Dream  and 
Nightmare  on  church  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Videos  and  other  audiovisuals  can  also  be  rented 
from  MCC.  So  far  this  year  about  1,000  have 
been  borrowed.  More  information  is  available 
from  the  Resource  Library  at  MCC,  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501. 

New  appointments: 

• Melody  Rupley,  personnel  development  ad- 
ministrator, Mennonite  Central  Committee.  In 
this  new  position,  she  will  improve  worker 
training  programs  and  worker  performance 
evaluations,  identify  barriers  to  worker  devel- 
opment, and  give  attention  to  the  concerns  of 
women  and  minorities.  She  served  previously 
for  five  years  in  Burkina  Faso,  where  she  and 
her  husband,  Lawrence,  were  MCC  country 
representatives. 

•Mary  Raber,  USSR  program  specialist, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada,  starting 
in  September.  In  this  new  position,  she  will  help 
implement  MCC  program  plans  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  continue  to  serve  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Russian-language  Bible  commentary  proj- 
ect. She  has  been  with  MCC  since  1981,  starting 
with  service  in  Italy  and  including  a three-month 
special  assignment  in  Moscow  last  year. 

•Marilyn  Funk,  office/building  manager, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada,  starting 
in  August.  She  succeeds  Sarah  Reimer,  who 
retired  after  24  years  of  administrative  service. 
Funk  served  previously  as  coordinator  of  MCC’s 
service  programs  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  a 
tutoring  program  for  inner-city  children  there. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Wilbur  Nachtigall  was  recognized  as  pastor 
emeritus  of  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  on  Sept.  16.  He  continues  as  a 
member  there  after  retiring  as  pastor  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Firman  Gingerich.  He  served  nearly 
20  congregations  over  the  years;  part  of  that  time 
he  was  also  a teacher. 

• Gerald  Shenk  and  Sara  Wenger  Shenk  were 
licensed  and  installed  as  pastors  of  Broad  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on  Sept. 
9.  Gerald  is  a seminary  professor  and  Sara  is  a 
writer. 

• James  Burkholder  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  on 
Oct.  21.  He  has  served  the  congregation  since 
August  and  was  an  interim  pastor  in  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  before  that. 

• John  King  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Beth-El 


Mennonite  Church,  Milford,  Neb.,  on  Sept.  2. 
He  succeeded  Edward  Wenger. 

• Anne  Woelfle  Stuckey  resigned  as  copastor 
of  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
on  Sept.  15.  She  served  three  years  and  was 
ordained  in  1988.  She  moved  with  her  husband 
to  Michigan. 

Coming  events: 

• Mideast  Conference  on  Christianity  and  Lit- 
erature, Nov.  2-3,  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
The  theme  is  “Freedom  and  Order:  The  Writer 
Finds  the  Way,”  and  the  keynote  speaker  is 
poet-publisher  Luci  Shaw.  Some  30  writers  and 
professors  from  colleges/universities  in  13  states 
and  two  provinces  will  give  readings  or  present 
papers.  More  information  from  the  Continuing 
Education  Office  at  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801;  phone  703  432-4398. 

• Denison  CPS  Reunion,  Sept.  20-22,  1991,  at 
Executive  Inn,  Evansville,  Ind.  This  is  for  con- 
scientious objectors  who  served  in  Camp  18  of 
Civilian  Public  Service  in  Denison,  Iowa,  during 
World  War  II.  More  information  from  Charles 
Cocanower  at  59503  CR  13,  Elkhart,  IN  46517; 
phone  219  875-5276. 

New  books: 

•Sara’s  Summer  by  Naomi  Stucky.  Espe- 
cially for  teenagers  and  young  adults,  this  is  the 
fictionalized  story  of  a young  person  discovering 
the  Hutterite  way  of  life  and  trying  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  join.  The  author  is  a retired 
high  school  teacher  and  writer.  The  book,  pub- 
lished by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  is  available  for  $5.95  (in  Canada  $7.50). 

• The  Hard  Life  of  Seymour  E.  Newton  by  Ann 
Bixby  Herold.  Intended  for  ages  7-9,  it  is  the 
fictionalized  story  of  a third-grader  who  strug- 
gles with  learning  disabilities.  The  author  is  a 


writing  teacher  and  the  author  of  numerous 
children’s  books.  This  book,  published  by  Her- 
ald Press,  is  available  for  $5.95  (in  Canada  $7.50). 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Conference  minister.  Pacific  Coast  Confer- 
ence and  Northwest  Region  of  Pacific  District, 
starting  next  summer.  The  former  is  part  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  latter  is  part  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Re- 
quirements include  seminary  training  and  pas- 
toral experience.  Contact  Richard  Headings  at 
230  View  Ln.,  Lebanon,  OR  97355;  phone  503 
258-8738. 

• Church  planters,  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  under 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Gulf  States 
Fellowship.  They  will  be  assisted  by  several 
Mennonites  living  in  the  area.  Needed  is  a 
married  couple  with  primary  skills  in  community 
outreach  and  evangelism,  relational  skills  for 
implementing  vision,  and  the  ability  to  establish 
a congregation.  The  couple  must  be  flexible  and 
teachable.  Contact  Berni  Kaufman  at  MBM, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219  294-7523. 

•Admissions  counselor,  Hesston  College, 
starting  in  November.  The  person  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  student  recruitment  in  parts  of 
central  U.S.  Requirements  include  a bachelor’s 
degree,  at  least  one  year  of  work  experience 
(preferably  in  sales),  and  a willingness  to  travel 
at  least  six  weeks  a year.  Contact  Diane  Yoder 
at  HC,  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062;  phone  316 
327-8223. 

•Administrative  assistant,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  December. 
The  person  will  assist  the  director  of  the  Disci- 
pleship  Ministries  Department.  Required  are 
skills  in  typing,  filing,  and  writing.  Contact  Bob 
Horst  at  Eastern  Board,  Box  628,  Salunga,  PA 
17538;  phone  717  898-2251. 
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Change  of  address:  Luke  and  Ruth  Horst  from 
Shillington,  Pa.,  to  15  Lawton  Rd.,  Needham, 
MA  02192.  Paul  H.  Martin  from  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  to  1420  S.  Euclid  Ave.,  #301,  Sioux  Falls, 
SD  57105.  Edwin  M.  Heatwole  from  42  Hickory 
Ridge  Dr.,  to  Fredericksburg  Mennonite 
Church,  Box  7356,  Fredericksburg,  VA  22404. 

Special  meetings:  Robert  Brenneman,  Stras- 
burg,  Pa.,  at  Mechanic  Grove,  Quarryville,  Pa., 
Nov.  16-18. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Tedrow,  Wauseon,  Ohio:  Jason  Eash,  Amy 
Lemley,  Chris  Miller,  Stephanie  Nafziger,  and 
Natalie  Rupp. 

Christiansburg,  Va.:  Jeff  Belshan,  Janet 
King,  Jack  Powell,  and  Patti  Powell. 

Upper  Skippack,  Skippack,  Pa.:  Louise 
Hoover,  and  Carl  and  Eileen  Hoffman. 

Midway,  Columbiana,  Ohio:  Jeremy  Clark, 
Autumn  Howell,  Amy  Wenger,  and  Ann  Wenger. 

Hernley,  Manheim,  Pa.:  Wanda  White, 
Sherrie  Moyer,  Rebekah  Martin,  and  Joseph  E. 
Martin. 

East  Union,  Kalona,  Iowa:  Cindy  Boiler, 
Lori  Boiler,  and  Matt  Rhodes. 

Salem,  Ore.:  Barry  and  Brenda  Bartel,  Dale 
and  Anita  Classen,  Carolyn  Hill,  Lamonte  and 
Valerie  Hochstetler,  and  Scott  Kennedy. 

Hesston  Inter-Mennonite,  Hesston,  Kan.: 
Tillman  and  Dorla  Hershberger  and  Don  and 
Michelle  Ruebke. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Arney-Siciliano.  Bruce  Arney,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  and  Rhonda  Siciliano,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
both  of  Pleasant  View  cong.,  by  Elno  Steiner, 
July  28. 

Cable-Steckler.  Elroy  Jay  Cable,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  and  Jean  Lillian  Steckler,  Somerset,  Pa., 
both  of  Stahl  cong.,  by  Harold  and  Mary  Grace 
Shenk,  Sept.  22. 

Euen-Gindlesperger.  Robert  Wayne  Euen, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Tracy  Lee 
Gindlesperger,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Stahl  cong.,  by 
Allen  Holsopple  and  Harold  and  Mary  Grace 
Shenk,  Sept.  29. 

Frederick- Andrews.  G.  Darryl  Frederick, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Salford  cong.,  and  Lisa  Michele 
Andrews,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Methodist  Church,  by 
Walter  Bennett  and  Don  Benton,  Aug.  11. 

Geiser-Habig.  Rodney  Geiser,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Kidron  cong.,  and  Karen  Habig,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
by  Dean  Troyer,  Sept.  22. 

Pauls-Groff.  Jeffrey  G.  Pauls,  Dallas,  Ore., 
and  Donna  E.  Groff,  Kinzers,  Pa.,  both  of 
Kinzers  cong.,  by  Paul  Clark  and  Mark  Cheney, 
Sept.  22. 

Petersheim-Eberly.  Rodney  L.  Petersheim, 
Paradise,  Pa.,  Kinzers  cong.,  and  Stacy  A. 
Eberly,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  by  Eric  Brubaker  and  Paul 
Clark,  Aug.  11. 

Stutzman-Mark.  Jon  Stutzman,  Kutztown, 
Pa.,  Oley  cong.,  and  Holly  Mark,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Lutheran  Church,  by  David  L.  Gehman  and 
Robert  Miller,  Sept.  15. 

Troyer-Hofstetter.  Brian  Troyer,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Holly  Hofstetter, 


Dalton,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Elno  Steiner, 
Sept.  29. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Beachey,  Terry  and  Pamella  (Johnson), 
Longmont,  Colo.,  second  child,  Bethany  Alyse, 
Sept.  18. 

Evans,  Sam  and  Cheri  (Nice),  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Samuel  Ryan,  Sept.  18. 

Haller,  Rick  and  Joyce,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  second 
son,  Addison  William,  Aug.  25. 

Musselman,  Kendall  and  Jeanine  (Groff), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  second  son,  Forrest  Blake,  Oct. 
1. 

Price,  Kevin  and  Clare  (Huckabee),  Oley,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Emily  Jane,  Aug. 
14. 

Reiger,  Kevin  Jaimie  and  Mary  F.  (Roth), 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  fourth  son,  Nathan  William 
James,  July  18. 

Rupp,  Arnold  and  Ronda  (Snyder),  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Aaron  Michael,  Aug.  24. 

Shenk,  Carl  and  Loma  Beth  (Shantz),  Willow 
Street,  Pa.,  first  child,  Christopher,  Sept.  11. 

Souder,  Paul  and  Donna,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
fourth  child,  first  son,  James  David,  Sept.  21. 

Whiteley,  Robert  and  Sharon  (Hoover),  Fair- 
fax, Va.,  first  child,  Ariel  Hoover,  July  27. 


Obituaries 


Castellano,  Valdemar,  son  of  Fidel  and 
Micaela  Castellano,  was  bom  at  Robstown,  Tex., 
Feb.  2, 1938;  died  of  head  injuries  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  3, 1990;  aged  52.  He 
was  married  to  Barbara  Michalovic,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Duane,  Joseph, 
Glen,  and  Edward),  3 daughters  (Jeannette, 
Doris,  and  Maila),  6 grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Lencho  and  Fidel,  Jr.),  and  3 sisters  (Eloisa, 
Gloria,  and  Mary).  He  was  a member  of  Lawn- 
dale Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Marik  Funeral  Home,  Chicago,  on  Sept. 
7,  in  charge  of  Stephen  Michalovic;  interment  in 
Glen  Oaks  Cemetery. 

Diller,  Jane  Alice,  daughter  of  John  and 
Alice  (Roth)  Reschly,  was  born  at  Noble,  Iowa, 
Mar.  18,  1943;  died  of  ruptured  subarachnoid 
aneurysm  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Aug.  20,  1990;  aged 
47.  On  June  28,  1963,  she  was  married  to  Don 
Diller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daugh- 
ters (Donna  Joy  and  Joann  Marie  Diller),  her 
mother,  and  3 sisters  (Jeannene  Mast,  Linda 
Schrock,  and  Lois  Stauffer).  She  was  a member 
of  Trinity  Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial 
services  were  held  Aug.  23,  in  charge  of  Peter 
Wiebe,  Stan  Shantz,  and  Don  Yoder;  interment 
in  Resthaven  Park  Cemetery. 

Hood,  Dorothy  Sauder,  daughter  of  Amos 
H.  and  Ruth  (Landis)  Sauder,  was  bom  Sept. 
23,  1937;  died  while  crossing  a rain-swollen  river 
in  Honduras  when  the  van  she  was  driving  ran 
off  the  cement  causeway  on  Sept.  16,  1990;  aged 
52.  On  Sept.  29, 1979,  she  was  married  to  George 
B.  Hood,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Ricardo),  her  stepmother  (Mary  S.  Sauder), 
2 brothers  (Norman  L.  and  Amos  N.  Sauder), 
and  5 sisters  (Verna  Peters,  Ruth  Sauder,  Edith 
Sauder,  Mary  Jane  Sauder,  and  Linda  Mae 
Heistand).  She  was  a member  of  East  Peters- 
burg Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  in  Valle  de  los  Angeles,  Honduras,  on  Sept. 
17,  and  a memorial  service  was  held  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  Sept.  23. 


Poole,  Norman,  son  of  George  J.  and  Mary 
(Spenler)  Poole,  was  born  in  Poole,  Ont.,  July 
11,  1906;  died  at  Stratford  (Ont.)  General  Hos- 
pital, Sept.  16,  1990;  aged  84.  He  was  married  to 
Ruby  Kipfer,  who  died  in  1982.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Arthur),  2 brothers  (John  and  Lome), 
and  one  sister  (Emma  Schultz).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter  (Florence),  2 
brothers  (William  and  Roy),  and  one  sister 
(Clara  Schultz).  He  was  a member  of  Poole 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  19,  in  charge  of  David  Rogalsky; 
interment  in  Poole  Mennonite  Church  Ceme- 
tery. 

Sundehimer,  Mary  Ann  Hershberger, 

daughter  of  Daniel  and  Barbara  (Miller) 
Hershberger,  was  bom  at  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio, 
July  4,  1891;  died  at  Berlin,  Ohio,  Sept.  28,  1990; 
aged  99.  On  Sept.  11,  1910,  she  was  married  to 
Otis  C.  Sundheimer,  who  died  on  July  11,  1968. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Vera  Mast  and  Bar- 
bara Hostetler),  one  son  (Clyde),  16  grandchil- 
dren, 25  great-grandchildren,  6 great-great- 
grandchildren, 2 step-great-grandchildren,  7 
step-great-great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Ada  Mast  and  Kate  Gerber).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 sons,  2 sisters,  4 brothers,  and  3 
grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  Walnut 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Oct.  2,  in  charge  of  Ross 
Miller,  Roy  Bucher,  Carl  Wiebe,  and  Paul  R. 
Miller;  interment  in  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  David  G.,  son  of  Gideon  and  Mattie 
(Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Sharon  Center,  Iowa, 
Dec.  5,  1893;  died  at  Greencroft  Nursing  Home, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  19,  1990;  aged  96.  On  Feb. 
8,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Nettie  Gingerich,  who 
died  in  1980.  Surviving  are  7 grandchildren  and 
11  great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 daughters  (Elaine  Weaver  and  Edith 
Kauffman).  He  was  a member  of  Lower  Deer 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Sept.  22,  in  charge  of  Dean 
Swartzendruber  and  Gwen  Guengerich;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  25-27 

Northwest  Conference  fall  meeting,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  Oct.  26 
Hesston  College  board  of  overseers,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Oct.  26-27 
Southeast  Conference  annual  meeting,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct. 
26-28 

Historical  Committee,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Oct.  28-29 
Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Council  board  members  work- 
shop, Laurelville,  Pa.,  Oct.  28-30 
Convention  Planning  Committee,  Oregon,  Nov.  2-3 
Illinois  Conference  and  Central  District  joint  meeting,  Illinois, 
Nov.  2-3 

Young  Adult  Consultation,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  2-4 
Allegheny  Conference  fall  delegate  session,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Nov. 
3 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegate  meeting,  Nov.  3 
Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates  annual  conven- 
tion, Peoria,  Dl.,  Nov.  8-11 

Franconia  Conference  fall  assembly,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  10 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegate  meeting,  Blythe,  Calif., 
Nov.  10 

Conference  Ministers  Workshop,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Nov.  10-14 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  15-17 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  16-17 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Catholic  bishops  scrap  pastoral  letter 
on  role  of  women 

It  seems  no  one  can  agree  on  the  role  of 
women  in  the  U.S.  Catholic  Church.  A 
proposed  pastoral  statement  on  women 
from  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  was  scrapped  after  being  lam- 
basted by  both  liberal  and  conservative 
church  factions.  Organizations  of  nuns  and 
other  church  women  denounced  the  docu- 
ment, seven  bishops  urged  it  to  be 
dropped,  and  several  advisers  on  its  first 
draft  quit.  The  99-page  document,  in  the 
works  for  seven  years  and  now  in  its  second 
draft,  is  “at  a point  beyond  which  no 
amount  of  rewriting  or  amending  can  re- 
coup the  damage  done,”  a group  of  241 
priests  said  in  an  open  letter  to  the  U.S. 
hierarchy. 

The  pastoral  letter  was  supposed  to 
address  prickly  issues  including  abortion, 
contraception,  and  the  ordination  of 
women.  It  was  to  have  been  put  to  a vote 
at  the  bishops’  November  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  but  the  bishops’  admin- 
istrative committee  announced  that  the 
project  would  be  postponed  indefinitely. 
Although  pastoral  letters  are  not  binding, 
they  are  widely  circulated  and  serve  as  a 
guide  for  sermons,  educational  efforts,  and 
seminary  training. 

‘Peace’  church  worried  about 
expansion  of  military  base 

A congregation  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  one  of  America’s  historic 
“peace”  churches,  is  doing  battle  with  the 
military  over  plans  to  double  the  size  of  a 
100,000-acre  Army  base  near  Abilene,  Kan. 
At  issue  is  the  possibility  that  the  expan- 
sion would  take  a tract  of  land  where  a 
dozen  Buckeye  Church  of  the  Brethren 
families  have  farms  and  require  a “buffer 
zone”  that  could  include  the  church  itself. 
That  expansion  scenario  is  one  of  four  that 
military  officials  are  considering  as  possible 
additions  to  the  Ft.  Riley  Army  installation. 

According  to  David  Wine,  a member  of 
the  Buckeye  congregation  who  is  a leading 
opponent  of  the  expansion,  if  the  Army 
chooses  to  expand  in  the  direction  of  the 
church  it  could  mean  the  end  of  the  110- 
year-old  congregation  because  so  many 
Buckeye  families  would  be  forced  to  relo- 
cate. The  Buckeye  congregation  and  other 
local  churches  and  organizations  con- 
cerned about  the  expansion  possibility 
have  formed  a group  called  “Preserve 
Rural  America,”  which  is  mounting  a drive 
to  stop  the  expansion. 

According  to  Wine,  an  insurance  com- 
pany executive,  the  Army  intends  to  use 


the  additional  property  for  war  game  ma- 
neuvers that  could  involve  firing  of  artillery 
rounds  that  might  make  the  land  irrecov- 
erable for  hundred  of  years.  “This  por- 
tends some  real  implications  for  the  fu- 
ture,” said  Wine,  who  is  also  a member  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  national  board. 
“The  Army’s  lust  for  land  is  at  odds  with 
everything  we  affirm  as  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.” 


American  missionary  family  escapes 
from  Iraqi-occupied  Kuwait 

An  American  missionary  couple  and 
their  three  children  escaped  to  Jordan 
after  nearly  four  weeks  of  captivity  in 
Kuwait.  Surgeon  Richard  Prabhakar  and 
his  wife,  Miriam,  missionaries  in  India  with 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  a 30,000- 
member  evangelical  denomination  based 
in  Huntington,  Ind.,  were  trapped  when 
their  British  Airways  flight  landed  in  Ku- 
wait to  refuel  during  the  Iraqi  invasion  in 
August.  Details  of  their  escape  were  not 
immediately  divulged.  Miriam  is  the 
daughter  of  evangelist  Akbar  Abdul-Haqq, 
a long-time  associate  with  the  Billy  Gra- 
ham Evangelistic  Association. 


Court  upholds  landlord’s  refusal 
to  rent  to  unmarried  couple 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  an  evangelical  Christian  landlord  had 
a right  to  refuse  to  rent  to  an  unmarried 
couple  because  he  believed  they  would  be 
violating  the  state’s  anti-fomication  law.  In 
a 4-3  decision,  the  court  said  that  two 
previous  rulings  in  the  case  were  wrong.  It 
reversed  a lower  court’s  order  compelling 
Layle  French  of  Marshall,  Minn.,  to  pay 
almost  $1,100  in  damages  and  penalties  to 
Susan  Parsons  because  French  reneged  on 
an  agreement  to  rent  to  her. 


Neuhaus,  Lutheran  scholar/writer, 
joins  Catholic  Church 

Insisting  that  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion was  not  intended  to  be  a permanent 
split  but  a temporary  corrective,  Lutheran 
scholar  and  writer  Richard  John  Neuhaus 
announced  to  stunned  colleagues  that  he 
will  join  the  Catholic  Church  and  become 
a priest.  In  a prepared  statement,  Neuhaus 
noted  that  he  has  “repeatedly  and  publicly 
urged”  that  the  structural  separation  of 
Lutheranism  from  Rome  was  no  longer 
necessary  or  justified.  Long  a critic  of 
liberalism  in  his  own  denomination,  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
Neuhaus  explained  that  over  the  past  five 
years  he  has  resisted  the  recognition  that 
he  “could  no  longer  give  an  answer  con- 
vincing to  others  or  to  me  as  to  why  I was 
not  a Roman  Catholic.”  He  was  received 


into  the  Catholic  faith  by  Cardinal  John 
O’Connor  of  New  York  City  in  recent 
ceremonies  at  a chapel  adjacent  to  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral. 


Report  finds  rural  parishes  thriving 
in  Church  of  England 

A report  on  rural  parishes  in  the  Church 
of  England  indicates  that  the  next  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury — the  leader  of  the 
church — will  inherit  a much  more  relevant 
and  dynamic  church  than  many  cynical 
social  scientists  and  press  commentators 
have  predicted.  The  report  of  the  church’s 
Rural  Church  Project  shows  that  not  only 
has  religious  observance  not  declined  in 
rural  areas  during  the  past  decade,  as 
many  analysts  had  anticipated,  but  most 
rural  churches  are  thriving,  particularly 
when  compared  with  their  urban  counter- 
parts. The  survey  by  a Church  of  England 
task  force  found  a high  level  of  job  satis- 
faction among  rural  clergy  and  high  ratings 
of  their  performance  by  parishioners. 


Bakker  making  token  payments 
on  his  debts  while  in  prison 

Former  televangelist  Jim  Bakker,  serv- 
ing a 45-year-term  at  Federal  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Rochester,  Minn.,  is  now  paying  $100 
a month  on  debts  of  more  than  $500,000. 
Shortly  after  entering  the  Rochester  insti- 
tution, Bakker  agreed  to  participate  in  an 
inmate  financial  responsibility  program  to 
make  restitution  for  his  debts.  Bakker 
began  paying  $100  a month  in  July.  The 
money  comes  from  a variety  of  sources, 
including  his  family  and  followers  and  from 
the  11-cents-an-hour  Bakker  is  paid  for  his 
work  as  an  orderly  or  janitor  at  the  medical 
center.  Bakker’s  payments  must  go  first  to 
pay  special  assessments  against  him  in 
connection  with  each  count  on  which  he 
was  convicted.  Those  assessments  amount 
to  $1,050.  After  this  debt  is  satisfied, 
Bakker’s  monthly  payments  will  go  toward 
paying  off  his  $500,000  fine.  The  fine  was 
imposed  on  him  for  defrauding  PTL  min- 
istry followers. 


Gospel  singer  becomes  pastor 
of  North  Carolina  church 

When  members  of  the  Pentecostal 
Mount  Calvary  Holy  Church  in  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  want  to  get  charged  up  by  gospel 
singer  Shirley  Caesar,  they  don’t  have  to 
go  to  a concert  hall.  They  just  go  to  their 
church,  where  the  little  woman  with  the  big 
voice  has  been  leading  revivals — in  her 
capacity  as  the  new  pastor.  Caesar  took 
the  pastorate  of  the  little  church  because 
its  previous  pastor  became  ill,  and  she  said 
she  will  take  no  salary  during  her  first  six 
months  there. 
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The  garden  of  God 


I DO  NOT  HAVE  the  impression  that  Christians 
have  been  as  much  involved  in  the  campaign  to 
save  the  environment  as  we  might  have  ex- 
pected. If  my  observation  is  correct,  why  would 
it  be  this  way? 

Perhaps  it  is  that  we  consider  ourselves  called 
to  a broader  agenda.  Environmentalism  is  too 
narrow  and  faddish  for  us.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  there  are  vocations  and  not  everybody  can 
be  expected  to  get  involved  with  every  cause. 

But  I propose  that  for  us  in  the  ’90s,  the  environ- 
ment is  not  a fad  or  a specialized  cause. 

I note  in  looking  back  that  I have  already  writ- 
ten three  environmental  editorials  this  year. 

(Take  note,  Art  Meyer.)  Why  with  only  one  more 
editorial  left  and  numbers  of  other  topics  deserv- 
ing of  attention,  devote  this  one  to  environmen- 
tal concerns? 

I can  only  say  that  as  I plotted  the  course  of 
my  final  editorials,  this  topic  came  up  as  urgent. 

I want  to  be  remembered  as  one  with  a concern 
for  the  care  of  the  earth.  And  I perceive  that  it 
is  a biblical  theme,  though  perhaps  readily  over- 
looked. 

The  second  creation  story,  for  example,  finds 
humankind  in  a garden.  “The  Lord  God  took  the 
man  and  put  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden  to  till  it 
and  keep  it”  (Gen.  2:15).  To  be  placed  in  a gar- 
den implies  responsibility:  indeed  it  is  explicitly 
stated. 

The  account  tells  us  that  the  man  and  woman 
were  driven  from  the  garden  on  account  of  arro- 
gance and  disobedience.  But  the  ownership  of 
the  garden  is  never  relinquished.  “The  earth  is 
the  Lord’s,”  Psalm  24:1  states,  a verse  quoted 
by  Meryl  Streep  at  the  beginning  of  the  PBS  se- 
ries The  Race  to  Save  the  Planet. 

As  archaeologists  and  historians  have  studied 
the  remains  left  behind  by  ancient  peoples  long 
disappeared,  they  have  on  occasion  been  puz- 
zled by  their  disappearance.  Some,  no  doubt, 
went  down  because  of  enemies.  In  the  Middle 
East,  the  remains  of  one  city  upon  another  is 
found  in  the  mounds.  Some  of  these,  particu- 
larly, are  noted  to  have  ended  by  fire  since  all 
they  have  left  is  a layer  of  ashes. 

For  other  cities  or  civilizations  the  reason  for  end- 
ing is  less  obvious.  But  some,  it  appears,  failed  be- 
cause of  lack  of  attention  to  their  resources.  They 


neglected  to  care  for  the  garden  of  God. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
such  ebbs  and  flows  of  civilizations  tended  to  be 
localized.  The  cliff  dwellers  of  southwest  U.S. 
came  and  went  and  no  one  a thousand  miles 
away  was  the  wiser.  But  several  aspects  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  have  changed  all  this. 

For  one,  there  is  increased  ability  to  do  mis- 
chief to  the  environment.  For  another,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  are  more  and  more  interlocked 
and  interdependent.  Thus  the  manner  in  which 
one  country  befouls  its  environment  may  have 
impact  far  beyond  its  own  borders.  The  Cherno- 
byl disaster  is  an  example  of  this  on  a continen- 
tal scale.  The  destruction  of  ozone  will  affect  the 
whole  world.  We  are  all  in  this  “soup”  together 
and  if  we  are  to  survive  we  will  need  to  do  it  to- 
gether. This,  it  appears,  is  something  never  done 
on  this  earth  before. 

What  can  be  said  that  will  provide  guidance 
from  a biblical  perspective  for  those  who  wish  to 
take  their  responsibility  seriously?  Several  useful 
points  emerge  from  the  book  Tending  the  Gar- 
den (Eerdmans,  1987).  For  one,  as  Paulos  Mar 
Gregorios  points  out,  we  need  to  reject  the  dis- 
tortion of  “the  biblical  perspective  on  redemp- 
tion [which  introduced]  alien  categories  like 
‘nature’  and  ‘history’  into  it,  and  [understood]  re- 
demption only  in  terms  of  souls  and  persons. . . . 
Humanity  is  redeemed  with  the  created  order, 
not  from  it”  (p.  87). 

For  another,  as  Larry  L.  Rasmussen  observes, 
the  love  which  Jesus  calls  for  goes  beyond  the 
typical  human  love  for  family  and  tribe.  He  calls 
for  love  of  enemies.  If  we  are  to  love  enemies, 
surely  we  can  be  expected  to  love  creation,  even 
though  it  is  not  part  of  our  immediate  family. 

As  I write,  the  U.S.  national  government  is  in 
disarray  over  failure  to  adopt  a new  budget.  The 
consensus  is  that  the  politicians  are  afraid  of  the 
people  and  the  people  are  afraid  of  sacrifice.  A 
similar  problem  comes  up  when  we  seek  to  get 
serious  about  saving  the  environment. 

Since  the  world  is  God’s  garden  and  we  are  its 
caretakers,  our  responsibilities  are  plain  to  see. 
But  as  Jesus  said  of  his  disciples  at  a crucial  mo- 
ment, “The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh 
is  weak”  (Mark  14:38b).  Is  it  not  so? 

— Daniel  Hertzler 


Wise  as  serpents, 

innocent  as  doves 


by  David  Morrow 

One  SOLDIER  aimed  his  G-3  rifle  at  me,  finger 
on  the  trigger,  while  another  peered  over  my 
identification  card.  “Name?”  demanded  the  sec- 
ond soldier. 

“David  Morrow,”  I answered.  “Are  you  a pas- 
tor?” he  asked.  “Yes.”  “Evangelical?”  “Yes.” 
“The  lieutenant  wants  to  see  you.” 

Smiling,  I walked  over  to  the  lieutenant  and 
bid  him  good  morning.  “Are  you  an  evangelical 
pastor?”  he  growled. 


“Yes.” 

“But,”  he  said,  “you  know  the  priest  from 


I admitted  I did.  I had  to.  Father had 

visited  us  recently  and  several  people  in  town 
had  seen  us  together.  It  would  have  been  stupid 
to  lie,  but  it  was  also  risky  to  tell  the  truth.  The 
army  had  falsely  accused  this  particular  priest  of 
being  a guerrilla,  and  the  fact  that  I knew  him 
made  me  suspect  too.  Moreover,  in  El  Salvador, 


In  Jesus’  day , it  was  the  poor  and  uneducated 
who  most  readily  accepted  him. 


most  Catholics  and  evangelicals  (the  common 
term  for  Protestants)  do  not  relate  to  one  an- 
other. The  lieutenant  probably  wondered  why  a 
Catholic  priest  was  visiting  an  evangelical  pastor. 

“How  is  it  that  you  know  this  priest?”  he 
asked  me. 

“He  came  to  visit  us,”  I responded. 

“Why  did  he  come  to  visit  you?”  “We  know 
each  other.” 

I doubt  the  lieutenant  was  satisfied  with  my 
answers,  but  he  didn’t  seem  to  want  to  bother  in- 
terrogating me  further  and  dismissed  me.  He 
had  probably  already  investigated  me  and  my 
work. 

We  have  learned.  My  wife,  Irene,  and  I have 
served  here  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
for  four  years,  working  with  a small  evangelical 
congregation.  Irene,  a nurse  practitioner,  has 
taught  health  education  and  trained  community 
health  workers.  I have  taught  Bible  classes, 
trained  Bible  teachers,  and  worked  with  a small 
agricultural  cooperative.  But  more  important 
than  what  we  have  taught  in  these  programs  is 
what  we  have  learned  from  the  people  and  their 
faith. 

The  people  of  our  church  and  community  have 
suffered  much  in  the  10-year-old  Salvadoran 
civil  war.  The  area  where  we  live  has  been  one 
of  the  more  conflictive  zones.  The  bullet  holes  in 
the  roof  and  walls  of  our  church  are  a symbol  of 
the  scars,  physical  and  emotional,  that  church 
members  have  suffered. 

It  is  those  like  the  members  of  our  church,  the 
rural  poor,  the  campesinos  (peasants),  who  have 
been  the  real  victims  of  the  war.  Of  the  more 
than  70,000  people  who  have  died  in  the  war, 
most  have  been  campesinos;  the  vast  majority  of 
them  have  been  killed  by  the  military.  The  mili- 
tary believes  that  by  destroying  their  base  of 
support  among  the  campesinos,  they  can  defeat 
the  rebels.  Soldiers  are  taught  to  view  the  poor 
with  suspicion.  Suspected  guerrilla  collaborators 


David  Morrow,  Sesori,  El  Salvador,  is  a Mennonite  Central 
Committee  worker.  Formerly  a Presbyterian  pastor  in 
Arkansas,  he  originally  wrote  this  article  for  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  alumni  newsletter. 
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are  routinely  captured,  tortured,  and  sometimes 
killed. 

Although  most  do  not  suffer  that  fate,  every- 
one is  subjected  to  questioning.  Anytime,  any- 
place, one  can  be  stopped  by  a soldier  and  inter- 
rogated like  I was  by  the  lieutenant. 

As  I have  read  the  Bible  here,  I have  discov- 
ered the  same  was  probably  true  in  Jesus’  day. 
The  New  Testament  is  filled  with  incidents  of  in- 
terrogation. Whenever  I see  a Salvadoran  being 
questioned,  I am  reminded  of  how  the  parents  of 
the  man  born  blind  responded  to  interrogation 
by  synagogue  authorities:  “We  know  that  this  is 
our  son,  and  that  he  was  born  blind;  but  how  he 
now  sees  we  do  not  know,  nor  do  we  know  who 
opened  his  eyes”  (John  9:20-21).  Stay  calm. 
Speak  politely.  Reveal  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  a 
way  of  survival  for  campesinos  of  any  age. 

But  the  campesino  most  interrogated  in  the 
Bible  is  Jesus  himself.  First  he  is  questioned  re- 
peatedly by  unofficial  religious  authorities  such 
as  the  Pharisees,  then  by  the  Sanhedrin,  and  fi- 
nally by  the  Roman  governor.  With  these  last  in- 
terrogations came  beatings,  torture,  and  condem- 
nation to  death.  Jesus  told  his  disciples  they 
would  receive  the  same  treatment,  and  coun- 
seled them  how  to  react  (Matt.  10:16-20).  They 
should  be  “wise  as  serpents  and  innocent  as 
doves,”  remain  calm,  and  trust  that  the  “spirit 
of  their  Father”  would  give  them  words  to  an- 
swer their  interrogators. 

Roberto’s  ordeal.  About  a year  ago,  our 
church  gathered  to  study  this  passage  and  pray. 
A neighbor,  “Roberto,”  had  been  captured  by 
the  Salvadoran  military.  Roberto  was  taken  to 
the  local  command  post  where  he  was  accused 
of  being  a guerrilla,  interrogated,  beaten,  and 
stuck  in  his  neck  with  knives.  The  local  com- 
mander then  sent  Roberto  to  battalion  headquar- 
ters where  he  was  tortured  with  electrical 
shocks.  He  was  then  transferred  to  a security  po- 
lice unit  where  interrogators  tortured  him  and 
threatened  to  hang  him  if  he  did  not  give  them 
the  answer  they  wanted.  Roberto  said  that  he 
could  not  tell  them  something  that  was  not  true. 
On  the  fourth  day  he  was  released  through  the 
International  Red  Cross. 
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What  makes  my  Salvadoran  friends  so 
confident  in  stressful  situations? 


In  fact,  he  had  already  been  released  when  our 
church  assembled  to  pray.  But  we  didn’t  know 
that.  So  we  turned  to  Scripture.  And  we  prayed. 
We  prayed  that  Roberto  would  be  innocent  as  a 
dove,  that  he  would  tell  the  truth.  We  prayed 
that  he  would  be  wise  as  a serpent,  that  he 
would  not  be  trapped  by  his  words.  The  military 
often  promises  to  release  detainees  if  they  ac- 
cuse neighbors  of  guerrilla  collaboration.  If  Ro- 
berto blurted  out  a false  accusation  under  tor- 
ture, his  neighbors  could  be  captured.  God 
heard  our  prayer  before  it  was  spoken  and  the 
Spirit  gave  Roberto  words  to  say.  No  one  in  the 
community  was  captured  after  his  release. 

As  I sat  in  the  prayer  meeting  I realized  I’d  never 
prayed  in  the  United  States  for  someone  who  was 
being  interrogated  and  tortured.  Interrogation  and 
torture  were  not  a part  of  my  world  there. 

Countless  similarities.  But  they  were  reali- 
ties of  Jesus’  world  and  they  are  realities  of  the 
world  in  which  Salvadorans  live  today.  In  fact, 
countless  similarities  exist  between  first-century 
Palestine  and  20th-century  El  Salvador.  Like 
first-century  Palestinians,  20th-century 
Salvadoran  campesinos  plow  their  fields  with 
oxen  (Luke  14:19),  sow  their  crops  by  hand 
(Mark  4:3),  and  draw  their  water  from  wells 
(John  4:7).  They  also  endure  repeated  interroga- 
tions, risk  torture  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and 
often  end  up  dying  for  their  faith.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  when  campesinos  hear  Scripture, 
they  hear  it  as  if  God  is  speaking  directly  to 
them. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  claim  of  liberation  theol- 
ogy: God  is  speaking  directly  to  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed, and  Scripture  should  be  read  from 
their  context.  When  I was  in  seminary  this  claim 
was  controversial.  There  was  much  debate  be- 
tween biblical  scholars  who  insisted  that  Scrip- 
ture must  be  understood  from  the  historical  con- 
text of  the  writer  and  liberation  theologians  who 
said  it  should  be  interpreted  from  the  context  of 
the  poor  today. 

I think  this  debate  obscures  the  real  reason  I 
should  listen  to  the  poor.  I accept  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  understand  the  historical  context  of 
the  writers  to  interpret  Scripture.  I just  assert 
that  the  poor  can  do  that  better  than  I can.  I 
learn  about  the  biblical  world  by  academic 
study;  the  third-world  poor  live  it.  What  I know 
intellectually,  they  know  experientially.  And  out 
of  that  experience  they  speak  to  us  perceptively 
and  prophetically  the  Word  of  God.  That  is  why 
we  should  listen  to  the  poor. 

In  fact,  if  we  ignore  the  poor,  we  ignore  one  of 


the  basic  facts  of  Jesus’  historical  context.  It 
was  the  poor  and  uneducated  who  most  readily 
accepted  Jesus;  it  was  the  rich  and  learned  who 
rejected  him.  As  Jesus  himself  said,  “I  thank 
thee,  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
thou  hast  hidden  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
understanding  and  revealed  them  to  babes” 
(Matt.  11:25). 

Among  these  “babes”  were  Jesus’  own  disci- 
ples. Though  their  comprehension  was  at  first 
limited,  the  Pentecost  experience  filled  them 
with  understanding  and  courage.  When  the  reli- 
gious leaders  and  scholars  of  Jerusalem  cap- 
tured and  interrogated  them  and  “saw  the  bold- 
ness of  Peter  and  John,  and  perceived  that  they 
were  uneducated,  common  men,  they  wondered” 
(Acts  4:13). 

I have  seen  that  boldness  many  times  in  com- 
mon, uneducated  Salvadorans.  I have  wondered 
what  makes  them  so  confident  in  stressful  situa- 
tions. What  makes  them  so  wise?  What  makes 
them  so  innocent?  It  must  be  a steadfast  faith 
that  the  Spirit  is  giving  them  the  words  to  say 
and  the  courage  to  say  them.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  thing  I can  do  in  El  Salvador  is  to  lis- 
ten to  that  Spirit. 


After  retreat 

I am  going  home. 

Not  that  I want  to, 
but  it’s  time. 

My  life  welcomes  me  at  the  door, 
her  arms  out,  smiling. 

I don’t  want  to  be  welcomed. 

I carry  discontent  like  luggage, 
ponderous,  scraping  my  shins. 

My  life  follows  me  around  the  house 
making  small  noises,  attempting  to  soothe. 
It’s  not  so  bad. 

You’ll  get  used  to  me  again. 

And  so  I will. 

I hang  up  my  clothes, 
read  the  mail,  take  a bath. 

My  life  sighs. 

I reach  to  embrace  her  again. 

—Barbara  Esch  Shisler 
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THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH  BOARDS  AND  THEIR  LEADERS  (5) 


by  Keith 

Graber 

Miller 


MBE:  peoplehood  education 


During  a one-on-one  interview,  A1  Meyer 
leaps  from  his  chair,  yanks  back  a curtain  cover- 
ing a writing  board,  snaps  open  a blue  marker, 
and  begins  to  diagram  the  relationship  between 
Mennonite  churches  and  their  educational  insti- 
tutions. Somehow  he  manages  to  speak  both 
quickly  and  deliberately,  spouting  statistics  and 
then  analyzing  them  with  the  passion  of  a 
preacher. 

The  man  is  intense. 

As  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education,  Meyer  is  clearly  in  his  element  when 
discussing  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of 
church  schools,  especially  those  Anabaptist  ones 
for  which  he  and  MBE  are  responsible. 

Lively,  exciting  schools.  “The  question  has 
always  been,  ‘Can  the  church  have  lively,  excit- 
ing schools?’  ” says  A1  . . . and  there’s  no  doubt 
about  his  response.  “To  have  the  kind  of  schools 
we  want,  we  want  schools  where  the  faculty 
members  and  students  have  a sense  of  commu- 
nity and  identity  and  where  there  can  be  new 
ideas,  and  campuses  can  innovate  and  are  ex- 
pected to  do  so,  and  to  do  that  within  the  frame- 
work of  a larger  church  sponsorship  in  which 
they  exercise  differing  functions  which  make 
sense  within  the  whole.” 

Don’t  stop  him  now,  he’s  on  a roll.  Meyer 
began  discussing  Mennonite  education  three  de- 
cades ago,  and  he  hasn’t  ceased  talking  about  it 
since.  In  1967,  he  took  the  reins  of  MBE,  the 
board  responsible  not  only  for  clarifying  educa- 
tional philosophy  and  objectives,  but  also  for  ap- 
pointing institutional  boards  and  presidents  and 
setting  policies  for  the  Mennonite  Church’s 
three  churchwide  colleges  and  two  seminaries. 
MBE  also  coordinates  the  denomination’s  work 
in  the  18  secondary  and  more  than  90  elemen- 
tary schools  in  North  America. 

Meyer’s  fervor  for  his  work  and  commitment 
to  the  church  are  apparent  in  nearly  every  utter- 
ance. He  recalls  the  time  when,  just  before  he 
began  his  present  role  in  1967,  consultant  E.  J. 
Bofferding  told  MBE  that  the  idea  that  the 
church  should  be  involved  in  having  colleges  was 
passe.  “But  I just  was  not  ready  to  give  up  on 
the  idea  that  somehow  the  Christian  church 
ought  to  be  able  to  arrange  for  good  schools  and 
do  it  in  a responsible  manner,  and  do  it  authenti- 
cally,” said  Meyer. 


Keith  Graber  Miller,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  a graduate  student  in 
religion  at  Emory  University  and  a free-lance  writer.  He 
attends  Berea  Mennonite  Church. 


Al’s  convictions  about  the  importance  of  a dis- 
tinctively Mennonite  education  were  strength- 
ened in  the  mid-1950s,  when  he  helped  start  the 
“Puidoux  Theological  Conferences,”  a series  of 
conversations  between  theological  descendants 
of  Anabaptists  and  European  state  church  lead- 
ers and  thinkers.  At  the  time  he  was  a Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  administrator  in  France. 
“It  was  a time  when  a believers  church  perspec- 
tive became  real,”  says  Al.  “Others  at  the  confer 
ence  said  Mennonites  needed  to  contribute  back 
some  of  what  the  Lord  has  given  to  us.” 

Church-sponsored  education.  For  Meyer, 
one  way  that  contribution  could  be  furthered 
was  through  solid,  stimulating,  church-sponsored 
education.  MBE  reports  are  peppered  with  refer 
ences  to  “peoplehood  education,”  which  Meyer 
describes  as  “preparing  young  people  and  future 
leaders  for  participation  and  leadership  in  the 
life  of  the  whole  people. 

“Mennonites  want  a kind  of  education  cen- 
tered around  people-of-God  truth,  rather  than 
just  about  the  great  truths  of  the  classics  or  the 
discovered  truths  of  sciences,”  he  says. 
“Peoplehood  education  does  not  exclude  these, 
but  its  focus  is  on  what  it  means  in  all  areas  of 
life  to  live  in  relationship  to  God  as  part  of 
God’s  covenant  people.” 

Shortly  after  returning  from  France  in  1957, 
Meyer  went  to  Goshen  College  to  teach  physics. 
That’s  right,  physics.  In  his  student  days  at 
Goshen,  Meyer  majored  in  physics  and  mathe- 
matics, and  then  went  on  to  receive  his  master’s 
degree  and  Ph.D.  in  physics  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. In  1969  he  helped  start  Goshen  College’s 
Turner  Laboratory,  and  he  still  works  there  occa 
sionally. 

This  is  the  same  person  who  also  gives  ad- 
dresses and  workshops  on  the  way  schools  are 
rooted  in  the  lives  of  people,  who  has  been  in- 
strumental in  the  formation  of  several  Menno- 
nite congregations,  who  heads  up  the 
denomination’s  present  “Pastorate  Project,”  who 
plays  tennis  and  hockey  and  jogs  for  relaxation, 
and  who  together  with  wife  Mary  Ellen  has 
raised  five  children. 

While  a college  student,  Meyer  had  taken  not 
only  physics  and  mathematics  courses,  but  a 
heavy  load  of  theology  and  church  history 
classes  with  H.  S.  Bender  and  J.  C.  Wenger.  In 
his  senior  year,  with  his  science  majors  essen- 
tially finished,  he  took  six  courses  with  Bender 
at  the  college  and  at  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary. 
During  college,  he  also  roomed  with  theologian 
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John  H.  Yoder,  his  friend  and  future  brother-in- 
law.  Later  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Basel 
in  Switzerland  with  theologians  Karl  Barth  and 
Oscar  Cullmann. 

Al’s  preparation  for  the  immersion  in  Anabap- 
tist thinking  began  in  his  childhood  in  Wayne 
County,  Ohio.  His  father,  Jacob  C.  Meyer,  was  a 
history  professor  at  Western  Reserve  University 
in  Cleveland,  and  later  at  Goshen.  Meyer  has  fond 
memories  of  his  days  at  Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  which  he  says  has  170  years  of  history 
as  a strong,  progressive  church.  “When  we  came 
home  from  college,  at  Oak  Grove  people  would 
ask  us,  ‘What  ideas  have  you  gotten  that  could 
be  helpful  to  the  congregation?’  ” That  interrela- 
tion of  church  and  education  helped  him  see  the 
connection  which  would  guide  his  life’s  work. 

Met  Mary  Ellen.  It  was  also  in  Cleveland 
that  Al,  then  a five-year-old,  first  met  two-year- 
old  Mary  Ellen  Yoder  when  her  family  came  to 
visit  his.  They  didn’t  begin  dating  until  much 
later.  After  their  marriage  in  1954,  Mary  Ellen,  a 
registered  nurse,  tramped  through  Europe  with 
Al,  then  returned  to  Goshen  with  him. 

In  1961  Al  and  Mary  Ellen  moved  to  Newton, 
Kansas,  when  Al  took  a leave  of  absence  from 
Goshen  College  and  accepted  a stint  as  dean  at 
Bethel  College.  When  they  returned  to  Goshen, 
the  couple  tried  to  decide  whether  to  purchase  a 
relatively  expensive  home  on  Eighth  Street  near 
the  college  or  one  that  required  more  work  12 
blocks  away.  The  latter  home,  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  the  more  convenient  one,  was  in  a poorer 
neighborhood.  One  week  while  Al  was  away  on 
church  business,  Mary  Ellen  and  the  Meyers’ 
small  group  made  the  decision  to  buy  the  less  ex- 
pensive home.  The  couple  raised  their  five  chil- 
dren— Rich,  Anne,  Kathy,  Barbara,  and  Elaine — 
in  the  white-gray  stucco  house  at  708  Emerson, 
where  the  Meyers  still  live  today. 

Together  Al  and  Mary  Ellen  were  involved  in 
the  formation  of  Assembly  Mennonite  Church, 
and  both  have  been  leaders  since  the  congrega- 
tion took  shape  in  1974.  Assembly,  consisting  of 
two  different  worshiping  groups,  grew  out  of  vari- 
ous house  churches  pulled  together  by  the  small 
group  Al  and  Mary  Ellen  were  members  of,  and 
both  have  served  as  elders  in  the  congregation. 
Mary  Ellen  is  presently  a leader  in  the 
Assembly’s  third  emerging  worshiping  group, 
which  consists  primarily  of  blue-collar  workers  of 
nonchurch  backgrounds. 

Al’s  personal  involvement  in  congregational 
leadership  is  complemented  by  his  office’s  pres- 
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ent  work  with  the  Pastorate  Project  funded  in  part 
by  Lilly  Endowment  of  Indianapolis.  The  joint 
project  between  the  Mennonite  Church  and  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church  will  propose 
alternate  models  for  the  pastorate  and  seek  to  at- 
tract able  candidates  to  pastoral  ministry.  As 
part  of  the  project,  16  pilot  congregations  already 
are  testing  new  patterns  of  pastoral  leadership. 

These  days  Al’s  work  continues  to  be  diverse. 
“In  a way,  parts  of  my  work  are  recreation  from 
other  parts,”  he  says.  He  commits  much  of  his 
time  to  the  Pastorate  Project.  Other  MBE  staff- 
ers have  specific  assignments  related  to  the  col- 
leges, seminaries,  secondary  schools,  and  elemen- 
tary schools  as  well  as  special  projects  such  as 
minority  education,  so  Al  spends  many  hours  in 
supervision.  He  and  others  of  the  staff  are  also 
doing  more  consulting  work,  helping  with  faculty 
and  administrator  searches,  and  asking  long- 
term questions  about  the  church  and  education. 


On  the  cutting  edge.  “Both  church  and 
school  need  to  be  challenged  to  work  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  with  young  people,”  he  says.  “The 
schools  need  the  church  if  they’re  not  going  to 
be  rootless,  and  the  church  needs  the  schools  if 
it’s  going  to  have  eyes  and  ears  into  the  culture 
and  be  alert  to  the  world  in  which  it’s  supposed 
to  serve.  The  goal  is  not  to  separate  the  school 
from  the  church,  but  to  challenge  the  church  to 
be  what  it  is  called  to  be  in  the  name  of  Jesus.” 
That  calling,  in  part,  is  to  free  people  to  serve 
the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  world. 

And  how  does  Al  hope  he’s  remembered  after 
he  someday  retires  from  his  position  as  head  of 
MBE?  What  would  he  like  people  to  say  about 
this  decades-long  commitment  to  Mennonite  edu- 
cation? 

“That  I worked  with  young  people,  future  lead- 
ers, and  congregations,”  Meyer  says,  “and  that  I 
did  what  I could  to  help  the  church  be  what  it 
could  be.” 

Indeed,  Al.  Indeed. 
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Hear,  hear! 


A column  for  sharing  personal  concerns. 

Stop  the 
numbers  game 

I hate  numbers.  They  make  me  nervous. 
In  this  age  of  megatrends,  megabucks, 
magacities,  and  megachurches,  I fear  I may 
either  become  a mere  number  swallowed 
up  by  the  mass,  or  remain  in  a small  group 
which  loses  significance  beside  all  the 
megas.  Let  me  live  on  an  island  somewhere 
with  only  a few  close  friends  and  commune 
with  God. 

As  a pastor  I didn’t  put  much  emphasis 
on  numbers  for  fear  I was  just  playing  a 
numbers  game.  And  I know  that  if  3,000 
showed  up  at  Diamond  Street  Church  one 
Sunday  morning,  (a)  we  wouldn’t  be  ready 
for  them,  (b)  we  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do 
with  them,  and  (c)  nobody  would  count 
them  to  know  if  there  were  3,000.  Nor 
would  we  begin  preparing  for  5,000  a few 
weeks  later  (Acts  4:4). 

We  resist  these  kinds  of  numbers.  We 
believe  in  more-with-less,  the  simple  life, 
and  a do-it-yourself  style.  (And  why  were 
the  apostles  so  intent  on  keeping  their 
number  at  twelve?) 

Yet  something  tells  me  that  perhaps 
those  emphasizing  numbers  are  right,  that 
God  cares  about  numbers  because  they 
represent  people.  I wonder  if  there’s  a 
number  beside  my  name  in  the  Lamb’s 
book  of  life.  If  so,  I suddenly  feel  good 
about  being  in  that  number.  What  a royal 
switch,  to  be  numbered  among  the  saints 
while  the  one  who  made  that  possible  was 
numbered  among  the  transgressors!  But  I 
hope  God  won’t  assign  to  me  the  task  of 
making  sure  all  144,000  are  present! 

The  more  I think  about  it,  the  more  I 
realize  that  we  believe  in  numbers  in  many 
of  the  rest  of  the  things  that  we  do,  and  I 
wonder  why  we  resist  them  when  it  comes 
to  church  planting  and  church  growth  goal- 
setting. Those  of  us  who  are  farmers  seem 
to  keep  very  careful  records  of  seed,  fertil- 
izer, livestock,  production,  and  grain-har- 
vest statistics.  We  certainly  don’t  seem  to 
shy  away  from  numbers  here! 

Also,  I have  heard  quite  a few  fishermen 
carefully  recount  the  number  of  hours 
spent  fishing,  the  number  in  the  group,  the 
sizes  and  numbers  of  fish  caught,  as  well 
as  exact  descriptions  of  the  lures  and  bait 
with  the  respective  costs  of  each.  Further- 
more, no  Mennonite  businessman  worth 
his  salt  would  survive  for  very  long  without 
paying  careful  attention  to  accounting, 
forecasting,  and  profits  and  losses. 

I wonder  if  the  New  Testament  meta- 
phors for  the  gospel  and  the  church  might 
be  using  imagery  of  planting  and  harvest- 
ing, fishing  and  investing,  to  remind  us  that 


to  be  good  stewards  of  the  gospel  also 
requires  careful  counting  and  accounting. 
Of  course,  if  we  simply  turn  unchurched 
folks  into  targets  or  objects  and  try  to 
manipulate  them  into  the  kingdom  for  our 
own  glory,  we  definitely  should  avoid  num- 
bers games. 

But  if  we  have  the  compassion  of  Christ 
for  each  unsaved  person,  and  work  dili- 
gently before  nightfall  to  win  every  such 
person  we  know  into  the  sheepfold  of  the 
Great  Shepherd,  then  we  are  not  involved 
in  a numbers  game  at  all.  We  are  joining 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  greatest  enterprise 
on  earth,  and  should  keep  careful  account- 
ing of  this  spiritual  stewardship. 

—Freeman  J.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A disarming 
response 

Andy  W.  walked  through  the  door  to 
enter  my  office,  the  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  along  Williston  Road,  a busy  thor- 
oughfare in  South  Burlington,  Vermont. 
Quickly  he  introduced  himself  as  a gradu- 
ate student  at  nearly  St.  Michael’s  College. 
“This  you  wouldn’t  believe,”  he  blurted 
out.  “Just  yesterday  I was  inquiring  around 
town  whether  or  not  we  have  any  Menno- 
nite presence  in  the  Burlington  area.  And 
today  while  out  driving  I spot  your  sign.  So 
here  I am,  interested  in  what  you  are  doing 
in  the  area.  For  Christians  there  are  no 
coincidences,  are  there?”  he  wanted  to 
affirm. 

“I’m  originally  from  Rhode  Island,  but 
now  live  in  Burlington  while  going  to 
school,”  Andy  offered.  “During  this  past 
July  I spent  three  weeks  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  Honduras,  as  part  of  a caring  min- 
istry organized  and  sponsored  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans. I’ve  not  come  looking  for  another 
church,  but  I would  appreciate  if  you  could 
give  me  the  address  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee. 

“Let  me  tell  you,  and  I have  only  a few 
minutes,”  he  said  breathlessly,  “since  I’m 
on  the  job  for  J.  C.  Penny.  While  in 
Honduras  I met  a couple  of  Mennonite 
fellows,  I think  they  were  with  MCC.  Any- 
how, all  the  private  relief  agencies  operat- 
ing in  the  country  get  caught  in  the  busi- 
ness of  having  to  give  rides  to  Honduran 
soldiers  who  insist  on  being  transported 
here  and  there  whenever  there’s  an  oppor- 
tunity. None  of  the  relief  personnel  like 
being  commandeered  by  the  military,  but 
it  takes  a lot  of  whatever  to  stand  up  to 
the  gun-toting  soldiers,”  he  stressed. 

“But  one  day  I was  out  driving  with  the 
Mennonites  and  I witnessed  something 
different.  The  response  of  the  MCC  driver 
when  accosted  by  the  soldiers  asking  for  a 


ride  was  of  a different  character.  His  re- 
sponse amazed  me  for  its  courage  in  that 
when  stopped  by  the  soldier,  the  soldier 
was  not  turned  down  but  told  he  would 
need  to  disarm  to  accompany  us.  And  the 
soldier  complied!  It  took  courage  to  de- 
mand that  of  the  soldier!  But,”  Andy 
wanted  to  add,  “it  was  also  the  attitude 
with  which  the  driver  responded  to  the 
soldier.  He  was  firm,  but  not  dehumanizing 
nor  condescending.  It  was  beautiful  and  I 
had  never  seen  anything  like  that  before.” 

I told  Andy  that  MCC  would  hope  to  be 
able  to  present  this  sort  of  response  as 
something  of  a model  and  that  I was  glad 
he  had  been  able  to  witness  the  incident. 
With  that  I pulled  some  MCC  literature 
from  the  shelf,  and  Andy  took  down  the 
address.  “I’d  like  to  complete  my  master’s 
degree  and  then  see  about  serving  with  an 
organization  like  MCC.  Do  they  take  Chris- 
tians from  other-than-Mennonite  groups?” 
he  queried.  I assured  him  that  persons 
from  other  denominations  were  welcome 
to  apply. 

What  happens  in  Honduras  by  way  of 
faithful  witness  can  affect  us  in  Vermont 
and  vice  versa.  Keep  it  up! 

— Ken  Seitz,  South  Burlington,  Vt. 


Urban  haiku 

in  a vacant  lot 

midst  blue  straggly  cornflowers 
old  black  rubber  tire 

good  things  fall  apart 
burn  out;  trash  in  the  gutter 
obvious  homeless 

child  in  the  city 

crack  vials  on  the  sidewalk 

what  chance  does  he  have? 

“Amen!”  shouts  ring  out 
tambourines  rattle  “Glory!” 
black  storefront  churches 

sky  over  Philly 
skyline  jagged  and  toothy 
blue  skyscraper  launched 

—Ross  L Bender 
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Picking  up 
the  pieces 

The  temporary  assembly  room  at  the 
retirement  home  was  crowded,  and  as  I 
made  my  way  to  a vacant  seat  beside  a 
friend,  my  back  brushed  against  something 
that  moved  something  else  which  touched 
a vase  of  dried  flowers  that  went  crashing 
to  the  floor.  I turned  in  shocked  disbelief 
and  viewed  the  pieces,  embarrassed  by  all 
the  eyes  turning  in  my  direction. 

Just  then  a bent-over,  beshawled,  little, 
old  woman  stooped  down  and  began  pick- 
ing up  the  pieces.  Her  quick,  kind  action 
inspired  me  to  stoop  down  beside  her  and 
do  the  same.  Very  soon  all  order  was 
restored.  No  comments,  no  questions,  no 
laughing  at  someone’s  goof;  just  a quiet 
help  in  picking  up  the  pieces. 

Later,  in  reflecting  on  the  incident,  I had 
to  weep.  Her  kindness  was  offered  to  me, 
a stranger,  out  of  a heart  of  love  that  I 
could  see  was  the  essence  of  her  character. 
She  knew  how  to  pick  up  the  pieces  with- 
out asking  the  how  and  why  questions,  or 
probe  the  cause  of  the  pieces,  and  I loved 
her  for  it.  Her  kindness  and  love  were  a 
balm  to  my  harried  feelings.  I can’t  forget 
her,  and  I have  been  trying  to  emulate  her 
ever  since. 

Looking  at  the  many  broken  people  to 
whom  Jesus  ministered,  I notice  that  he 
never  asks  anyone  how  they  got  them- 


selves into  such  a mess,  or  why  they  did 
so.  He  doesn’t  scold  or  chide.  He  simply 
says,  “your  sins  are  forgiven.”  Can  you 
image  the  comfort  that  he  birthed  in  them? 
No  wonder  the  crowds  followed! 

Recently,  in  public,  I was  listening  to  the 
sordid  details  a man  was  confessing  of  the 
life  he  lived  before  conversion.  Hearing 
this  made  me  feel  unclean. 

Some  years  ago  I heard  the  teaching  that 
it  is  enough  to  acknowledge  living  in  sin, 
but  never  to  let  a person  disclose  the 
details,  for  you  then  become  an  accomplice 
to  his  sin.  This  word  was  given  to  counsel- 
ors, not  to  dig  out  all  you  would  like  to 
know  since  it  benefits  neither  of  you.  Con- 
fessing of  the  details  are  to  be  made  on 
bended  knee,  with  tears,  to  Jesus  only.  He 
is  the  only  one  who  knows  if  what  is 
confessed  is  truth.  He  is  the  only  one  who 
can  quietly  pick  up  the  pieces  and  say,  “Go 
in  peace,  your  sins  are  forgiven.” 

Our  human  nature  wants  to  hear  all. 
Could  this  be  the  sin  of  gossip?  We  hear, 
we  tell,  we  embellish  the  story,  we  suppose, 
we  assume,  not  caring  about  the  facts  or 
others’  reputations.  Sin  in  the  heart  likes 
to  meet  its  match. 

Can  we,  in  humility,  stoop  and  help 
another  pick  up  the  pieces  of  his  life, 
without  the  whys  and  hows  asked?  Can  we 
rejoice  over  each  sinner  who  comes?  Can 
we  confess  our  own  lostness  without  him? 
Let’s  try! 

— Mildred  Hershey  Steffy,  Manheim,  Pa. 


Reflections  on 
simple  living 

After  recently  attending  Mennonite 
World  Conference  in  Canada  I became 
more  aware  of  the  Mennonite  lifestyle  in 
my  community.  I had  to  reevaluate  my  life- 
style. I live  in  an  air-conditioned  home  with 
several  TVs,  multiple  cars,  and  many  lux- 
uries that  I feel  are  necessary  to  maintain 
the  good  life. 

In  this  area  we  worship  in  expensive 
churches  with  expensive  musical  instru- 
ments and  have  all  the  aesthetic  beauty 
money  can  bring. 

Is  this  what  is  meant  by  the  simple  life- 
style? Is  our  mission  budget  in  keeping 
with  our  personal  lifestyle?  I cannot  help 
but  ask  what  Jesus  would  say  if  he  came 
to  our  area.  Would  he  say  I was  naked  and 
you  clothed  me,  I was  hungry  and  you  fed 
me?  Or  would  he  say  I was  hungry  and  you 
played  your  organ  for  me,  I was  naked  and 
you  sent  me  to  the  Salvation  Army  for 
clothes  and  shelter?  I must  assume  my 
share  of  the  responsibility  because  I do 
enjoy  the  comfort  and  ease  of  the  good  life. 

Since  hearing  about  my  Christian  sisters 
and  brothers  in  other  countries  I want  to 
try  harder  to  speak  for  the  oppressed  and 
challenge  myself — and  perhaps  you — to 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  love  my 
neighbor  as  myself  in  a more  real  way. 

— Palma  Moyer,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Book  review 


Getting  older 
is  okay 

County  Road  13  by  Robert  J.  Baker.  Her- 
ald Press,  1990.  160  pp.  $7.95  (in  Canada 
$9.95). 

People  who  don’t  read  Robert  Baker’s 
monthly  column  in  Christian  Living  might 
think  County  Road  13  is  about  ditches  and 
fence  posts  and  the  verbena  in  autumn  and 
other  rural  wonders.  But  it’s  just  the 
writer’s  home  address.  Along  this  roadside 
he  prowls  for  aluminum  cans  and  other 
junk.  The  book  is  a collection  of  29  of 
Baker’s  columns  in  which  he  relates  various 
of  his  adventures  and  maintains,  through- 
out, that  getting  older  is  okay,  even  normal. 

Certainly  he,  at  least,  is  neither  dodder- 
ing nor  unhinged.  He  covers  about  five 
miles  daily  (on  his  feet),  scavenging  those 
cans,  and  the  money  he  gets  from  selling 
them  goes  to  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. I can  think  of  a number  of  more 
horrible  ways  to  get  exercise,  none  of  which 


could  be  kinder  to  the  environment,  and 
I’d  be  pleased  to  have  a mind  as  productive 
as  his  in  my  relatively  unwizened  body. 
What,  I wonder,  does  this  ready-witted 
road  walker  know  about  old  age? 

But  he  is  70.  So  he  must  know  something. 
And  there  are  a number  of  things  here  for 
us  “backpedalers”  to  consider.  (Baker  says 
he’s  given  up  backpedaling;  he  no  longer 
hands  out  quarters  to  people  who  under- 
estimate his  age.) 

Surely  we’ve  learned  by  now,  but  deserve 
to  be  reminded,  as  Baker  reminds  us,  that 
time  is  irretrievable.  “Lost  today,  some- 
where between  sunrise  and  sunset,  two 
golden  hours,  each  set  with  60  diamond 
minutes.  No  reward  is  offered,  for  they  are 
gone  forever.”  Ms.  Teed  put  this  up  on  the 
blackboard  when  Baker  was  in  sixth  grade. 

We  should  realize  the  utter  insignificance 
of  minor  troubles  and  physical  ailments. 
Now  dying — that  deserves  some  attention. 
(This,  too,  says  Baker,  is  fairly  normal.)  His 
sister  Helen’s  bout  with  cancer  taught  him 
to  count  blessings. 

We  should  know  that  we  can  see  Jesus. 
Baker  claims  to  have  found  him  in  a wheel- 


chair in  a nursing  home. 

We  need  to  consider  our  source  of  self- 
worth.  Will  retirement  rob  us  of  identity? 
When  we  must  abandon  job  responsibili- 
ties— in  Baker’s  case,  the  snarling  tigers  in 
his  junior-high  science  classroom — will  it 
feel  like  we’ve  surrendered?  “Perhaps,” 
Baker  writes,  “I  should  have  waited  until 
they  carried  me  out  on  a stretcher,  weakly 
waving  a piece  of  chalk.”  He  plotted  won- 
derful, nasty  responses  to  irksome  ques- 
tions about  retirement. 

Old,  of  course,  can’t  be  equated  with 
over-and-done-with;  we  dare  not  confuse 
old  age  with  oblivion,  incapacity,  and  alien- 
ation. These  things  we  all  fear,  for  good 
reasons.  If  retirement  was,  in  all  cases,  “the 
greatest  thing  since  sliced  bread,”  it  would 
surely  be  apparent;  we  wouldn’t  need 
Baker  here  trying  to  make  us  believe  this. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  people  can  and  do 
grow  old  with  considerable  success;  some 
of  these  people  are  incorrigibly  upbeat. 

Baker  says  each  stage  of  life  can  be  the 
best.  I’d  like  to  think  he’s  right. 

— Shirley  Kurtz,  free-lance  writer  in  Key- 
ser,  W.Va. 
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My  search  for  my  father 


by  Ellen  Shenk 

March  24,  1950,  is  a date  indelibly  etched  in 
my  memory.  I was  a shy,  sensitive  child  of  eight 
when  my  father’s  plane  went  down  at  Mountain 
City,  Tennessee,  killing  him  and  his  passenger, 
Melvin  Weaver. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  my  father,  Jacob  A. 
Shenk,  was  active  in  the  local  Mennonite  church 
and  many  church  committees  as  well  as  presi- 
dent of  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
He  was  also  a trustee  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, board  vice-president  for  Rockingham 
County  Memorial  Hospital,  a successful  busi- 
nessman, and  president  of  the  sanitary  district 


I was  a shy,  sensitive  child  of 
eight  when  my  father’s  plane 
went  down. 


which  furnished  sewers  and  water  to  our  Park 
View  community  in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 

Few  memories.  Because  he  was  a well-known 
person  and  spoken  about  at  home,  I have  always 
known  much  about  my  father.  However,  I have 
very  few  memories  of  my  own.  Six  years  ago  I 
began  a search  to  learn  more  about  my  father 
which  culminated  in  a series  of  interviews  during 
this  past  year. 

The  persons  I interviewed  had  known  my  fa- 
ther in  various  capacities.  Several  neighbors  had 
also  worked  with  him  in  mission  board  or  church 
work.  Some  were  slightly  younger  contemporar- 
ies whose  paths  had  intersected  with  his  on  vari- 
ous occasions.  And  there  were  family  members: 
my  mother,  an  uncle  and  aunt,  my  siblings,  and 
several  first  cousins. 

My  reasons  for  doing  this,  I thought  at  the 
time,  were  two:  to  fill  in  some  of  the  many  de- 
tails I lacked  about  my  father  and  to  write  an  ar- 
ticle about  him.  In  the  process,  the  defenses  I 
had  erected  around  my  childhood  ways  of  cop- 
ing with  his  death  started  to  unravel.  For  as  I 
spent  time  with  my  father’s  memory  and  with 
persons  who  had  known  and  loved  him,  I began 
to  uncover  a deep  cache  of  anger  and  pain. 

Anger  and  pain  at  not  having  had  a father  for  40 
years  and  anger  directed  toward  my  father  who 
had  abandoned  me — at  least  this  was  the  way 
the  child  of  eight  had  internalized  his  death. 


Ellen  Shenk,  Falls  Church,  Va.,  is  a free-lance  writer  and 
editor.  She  is  involved  in  a variety  of  projects  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area. 


Jacob  A.  Shenk 
1900-1950 


One  of  my  few  memories  of  the  events  immedi- 
ately following  the  accident  was  my  mother  ex- 
plaining death  to  me  as  I touched  my  father’s 
cold  face.  Over  the  years  I have  gone  through  dif- 
ferent stages  of  accepting  the  death  of  my  father 
and  I was  not  prepared  for  my  anger  nor  the 
pain  of  working  through  it.  Bearing  both  anger 
and  intense  love  for  the  same  individual  is  very 
difficult. 


Special  to  many  people.  I discovered  a man 
who  had  been  special  to  many  people.  A man 
whose  younger  sister  later  bought  a dress  be- 
cause it  reminded  her  of  one  on  which  he  had 
once  complimented  her  and  whose  nephew 
wrote,  “There  is  probably  no  one  I respected 
more  or  looked  up  to  as  much  as  he.”  George  R. 
Brunk  II  said,  “He  practiced  what  he  preached 
as  consistently  as  anybody  I know.” 

“One  of  the  things  that  really  impressed  me 
about  Uncle  Jacob  was  his  generosity,”  said  Nor- 
man Kraus  as  he  recalled  how  my  father  had 
helped  him  when  he  began  teaching  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  in  1946.  Stanley  Shenk 
wrote,  “His  generosity  to  the  church  and  EMC 
of  course  was  well  known.  But  I suspect  there 
were  many  private  benefactions  in  cases  of  need 
that  were  never  known.” 

His  view  of  money  was  reflected  in  his  re- 
sponse to  the  increasing  profits  of  the  chicken 
hatchery.  My  mother  recalled  the  first  year  the 
business  cleared  $2,000  (a  considerable  amount 
in  the  1930s).  She  wrote:  “Jacob,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  looked  up  from  the  figures  and  said:  ‘I 
feel  so  responsible  to  use  this  money  the  way 
the  Lord  would  want  me  to.’  ” He  was  express- 
ing this  idea,  I believe,  when  he  wrote  in  an  arti- 
cle for  the  Missionary  Messenger:  “If  we  keep  be- 
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fore  us  the  idea  that  we  are  stewards  and  not 
owners  I believe  that  the  matter  of  giving  will 
take  on  an  entirely  new  meaning  for  us.” 

“Before  we  were  in  business  for  ourselves,” 
my  mother  wrote,  “I  heard  him  tell  Uncle  Ray 
Shenk  that  he  once  thought  the  Lord  was  calling 
him  to  go  as  a missionary  but  now  he  felt  the 
Lord  wanted  him  to  be  a businessman  and  give 
freely  for  the  support  of  missions.  Thus  his  giv- 
ing program  was  his  answer  to  that  call.”  For  the 
seven  years  before  his  death  my  father  had  been 
giving  90  percent  of  his  profits  to  charities  with 
the  understanding  that  after  ten  years  on  this 
plan  the  U.S.  government  would  not  tax  him  on 
the  90  percent. 

Stanley  Shenk  also  observed  that  his  steward- 
ship “manifested  itself  not  only  in  big  things  but 
in  smaller  ones.”  Recalling  my  father’s  desire  to 
purchase  a “good”  camera,  Stanley  said,  “he 
had  to  really  process  whether  or  not  such  an  ex- 
penditure for  himself  was  allowable.”  Norman 
Kraus  remembers  the  worn  rug  in  the  ten-year- 
old  house  and  that  my  parents  “agonized  about 
whether  or  not  they  should  buy  a new  rug.  They 
finally  did  get  a new  carpet  for  the  living  room 
but  almost  apologetically.”  My  father  once 
changed  a car  order  to  a less  expensive  model 
so  that  he  could  give  the  difference  to  missions. 

Church  was  important.  I learned  to  appreci- 
ate my  father  as  a man  to  whom  the  church  was 
very  important.  “The  heart  of  his  life  was  the 
church,”  said  Richard  Martin.  “Even  though  a 
lot  of  things  were  not  according  to  his  taste,  he 
went  along  with  the  system  and  tried  to  improve 
it,  working  from  within  rather  than  working  from 
without  and  pulling  everything  to  pieces.” 

My  brother  Paul  remembers  father’s  delight  in 
the  two-week  summer  conference  held  at  nearby 
Massanetta  Springs,  a Presbyterian  camp- 
ground. Prominent  speakers  from  all  church 
backgrounds  were  on  the  program  and  my  father 
was  one  of  a minority  of  Mennonites  who  at- 
tended and  contributed  financially. 

Many  of  the  persons  to  whom  I spoke  com- 
mented on  my  father  as  a Christian  business- 
man. He  had  purchased  a small  chicken  hatch- 
ery in  1931  and  built  it  into  the  largest  and  most 
progressive  hatchery  and  breeding  farm  in  the 
state  of  Virginia. 

His  motto  in  life — “Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all 
thine  heart;  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own 
understanding”  (Prov.  3:5) — hung  prominently  in 
his  hatchery  office.  My  mother  remembers  the 
new  customer  who  came  to  buy  some  chicks. 

“He  noticed  the  motto  on  the  wall  behind 


Father’s  desk  and  said:  ‘Well,  I am  not  afraid  to 
do  business  with  a man  who  has  a motto  like 
that  in  his  office.’  ” 

Robert  Messner,  who  worked  at  the  hatchery 
with  my  father  for  ten  years,  recalls:  “His  flock 
owners  liked  to  sell  their  eggs  to  him  and  his 
chick  customers  liked  to  buy  chicks  from  him  be- 
cause he  was  so  unquestionably  honest.  In  mak- 
ing adjustments  to  chick  customers  he  would 
bend  over  backwards  to  satisfy  them.” 

As  an  owner  he  felt  he  should  not  ask  his  work- 
ers to  do  any  work  which  he  would  not  do.  Paul 
recalls:  “Father  was  egalitarian  in  terms  of  will- 
ingness to  do  any  kind  of  work  which  needed 


As  I spent  time  with  my  father’s 
memory  and  with  persons  who 
had  known  and  loved  him,  I 
uncovered  a deep  cache  of 
anger  and  pain. 

doing,  but  in  whatever  he  did  he  was  a perfec- 
tionist. I remember  his  working  with  employees 
in  laying  a concrete  floor,  and  then  tearing  it  up 
and  doing  it  again  because  it  wasn’t  quite  right. 

I also  remember  an  occasion  on  which  he  was  in- 
structing me  in  the  fine  points  of  throwing  cow 
manure  out  of  the  stable.  I foolishly  remarked 
that  I had  higher  ambitions  than  that  of  being  ex- 
pert in  pitching  manure.  His  reply  was  perfect: 

‘My  ambition  is  to  be  expert  in  whatever  I do.’  ” 

Modest  about  success.  My  father  was  mod- 
est about  the  success  of  his  business.  “He  told 
me  very  clearly,”  Norman  Kraus  remembers,  ‘I 
do  not  take  credit  for  this  business  succeeding.  I 
think  the  Lord  gave  me  this  as  a trust  and  I’m 
operating  it  on  that  basis.’  He  was  very  clear 
about  that.” 

“Jacob  was  a man  of  deep  convictions  and  he 
stood  firm  on  his  beliefs,”  wrote  my  mother.  “He 
never  hesitated  to  share  his  convictions  and  give 
a reason  why  he  believed  as  he  did  to  those  who 
didn’t  agree.”  As  an  example  she  cited  the  time 
he  addressed  a poultry  convention  in  Atlanta. 

“Since  part  of  the  meeting  was  to  be  held  on 
Sunday,  he  told  me  he  didn’t  want  to  accept  the 
assignment.  After  thinking  it  over  he  decided 
that  if  they  would  permit  him  to  talk  first  about 
something  else  he  would  take  the  assignment. 

So  for  the  first  15  minutes  he  told  the 
poultrymen  how  important  he  felt  it  was  to  keep 
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Sunday  as  a day  of  worship  and  not  engage  in 
business.  He  believed  very  firmly  that  you  could 
be  a Christian  and  a businessman  at  the  same 
time.  Many  businessmen  at  the  convention  told 
him  they  appreciated  that  part  of  his  talk.  The 
next  year  there  was  no  Sunday  program.” 

My  father  was  largely  self-taught.  He  had  a 
high  school  diploma  and  had  taken  a correspon- 
dence course  in  drafting.  He  used  this  skill  in 
drawing  plans  for  church  buildings,  our  home 
and  cottage,  and  the  EMC  chapel  and  girls  dor- 
mitory. He  never  took  any  business  courses.  His 
brother  Coffman  said  that  he  had  “a  sixth  sense 
in  managing  a business.”  Although  not  noted  as 
a speaker,  he  and  another  debater  won  a debate 
speaking  on  the  affirmative:  “Resolved  that  self- 
culture, if  diligently  followed,  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  schools.” 

My  search  for  my  father  located  a man  whose 
faults  have  been  minimized  with  time.  Those 
who  talked  with  me  recalled  positive  memories 
almost  exclusively.  My  mother  wrote:  “I  have 
not  meant  to  picture  to  you  a father  who  was 
faultless.”  My  brother  Paul  recalled  that  father 
sometimes  got  into  trouble  when  he  would  “say 
something  absurd  for  purposes  of  humor  and 
find  himself  taken  seriously.”  The  family  trait  of 
teasing  with  a perfectly  straight  face  left  some 
residues  of  pain  with  cousins  who  didn’t  know 
him  well  enough  to  tell  when  he  was  teasing. 


Although  I adored  him  at  age  eight,  I have  al- 
ways wondered  if  I would  have  had  conflicts 
with  my  father  as  a teenager.  My  mother’s  reply 
has  always  been  no,  but  I thought  she  was  possi- 
bly biased  in  her  assessment.  After  my  research, 
observing  how  my  cousins  and  brothers  re- 
sponded to  my  father,  I agree  with  her.  “I  feel 
that  he  had  a warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  the 
younger  generation,”  said  Richard  Martin. 

“I  must  confess  my  own  overwhelming  bias:  I 
think  he  was  a fantastic  person,”  my  brother  Paul 
wrote.  “I  remember  him  with  respect  and  affec- 
tion: respect  because  of  his  immense  integrity 
and  self-discipline;  affection  because  he  was  a 
genuinely  sensitive  and  unself-centered  person.” 

Touched  many  lives.  In  his  short  50  years  of 
life,  my  father  touched  many  lives.  Now  he  was 
able  to  touch  my  life  again  through  those  who 
had  known  him.  As  the  poet  Thomas  Campbell 
wrote:  “To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not 
to  die.” 

The  process  of  gathering  information  and  writ- 
ing about  my  father  has  not  been  easy  for  me. 
Coming  face-to-face  with  this  sublimated  anger 
and  pain  and  dealing  with  it,  although  a neces- 
sary process,  has  been  difficult.  Some  sadness 
will  always  remain.  But  I think,  perhaps,  I have 
finally  learned  to  celebrate  his  life  instead  of 
mourning  his  death. 
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God  gave  my  friend  a 
seat— and  me  directions 


by  Philip  Bender 

!BeF0RE  COMING  to  Ghana,  I had  read  how 
much  Christians  in  the  independent,  or  “spiri- 
tual,” churches  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer. 
For  little  things  as  well  as  big — like  a seat  on 
the  bus  during  rush  hour — God  cares,  and  God 
provides,  I had  been  told.  But  I must  confess 
that  a skeptical  voice  inside  me  asked,  “Does 
God  really?” 

Not  too  long  ago,  my  wife,  Julie,  and  I had 
dropped  off  Thomas,  our  Ghanaian  teaching  col- 
league at  Good  News  Training  Institute,  at  a 
busy  Accra  intersection.  Thomas  had  been  sum- 
moned by  his  father,  who  lived  in  Nsawam,  a 
small  town  30  miles  north  of  Accra.  Thomas  sus- 
pected that  his  father  was  ill.  Hence  it  was  ur- 
gent that  he  travel  to  see  him,  even  though  night 
had  already  fallen.  Thomas  assured  us  that  he 
could  get  there  on  his  own,  even  though  the 
“trotros”  (covered  trucks  carrying  people  and 
goods)  were  becoming  fewer.  As  we  left  Thomas, 
we  wished  him  well. 

Thomas’s  story.  Next  day  Thomas  told  us 
what  had  happened.  There  had  been  long  lines 
for  trotros  and  taxis.  The  few  vehicles  that 
passed  were  full.  The  hour  was  getting  late. 

“I  decided  to  pray,”  Thomas  said.  “So  I 
prayed,  ‘Lord,  tell  me  what  to  do.’  At  once  a 
voice  told  me  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  Though  the  crowds  waiting  for  transport 
there  were  very  large,  I obeyed.  Soon  I saw  a 
woman  moving  swiftly  through  the  crowd,  look- 
ing up  into  people’s  faces  as  if  she  were  search- 
ing for  someone. 

“When  she  reached  me,”  Thomas  continued, 
“she  stopped.  ‘Are  you  the  one  looking  for  the 
ride  to  Nsawam?’  she  asked.  I replied,  ‘Yes,  I 
am,’  though  I had  never  met  this  woman  before. 
‘Then  go  to  that  line  over  there,’  she  ordered, 
pointing.” 

Thomas  continued:  “I  did  as  I was  told.  A 
trotro  was  loading.  The  driver  was  calling, 
Nsawam!  Nsawam!  I looked  inside  and  there  was 
one  seat  left.  I knew  it  was  the  seat  for  me.” 

So  God  does  care  about  a seat  on  a trotro. 
How  about  directions  when  we  are  lost?  Now 
here’s  my  story. 


Philip  Bender,  Accra,  Ghana,  is  a Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker,  along  with  his  wife,  Julie. 


My  story.  Around  the  same  time  I got  lost 
driving  to  a seminar  of  over  100  pastors  I was  to 
lead.  When  I arrived,  late,  at  the  church  where 
the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  it  was  empty.  On  a 
chalkboard  inside  the  front  door,  someone  had 
scribbled  a message:  “Proceed  to  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  300  yards  ahead.” 

Finally  deciding  which  way  was  “ahead,”  I 
started  driving.  Three  hundred  yards  passed. 
Then  more.  But  no  church.  Since  the  highway 
was  four-lane  with  limited  access,  I had  to  con- 
tinue two  more  miles  to  turn  around. 

Returning  to  the  empty  church,  I retraced  my 
steps  more  slowly.  One  hundred,  200,  300  yards. 
But  no  Church  of  the  Messiah.  And  two  more 
miles  to  turn  around. 

Now  30  minutes  late,  and  anxious,  I returned  a 
third  time  to  the  little  empty  church  with  the 
cryptic  directions  to  my  seminar.  “Lord,  if  you 
want  me  at  that  meeting,”  I prayed,  “show  me 
how  to  get  there.” 

At  once  I saw  an  elderly  woman  sitting  in  the 
yard  beside  the  church.  If  she  had  been  there  be- 
fore, I had  not  noticed.  “Seminar!  Seminar!”  I 
cried,  suspecting  she  did  not  speak  English.  Nod- 
ding, she  pointed  toward  the  back  of  the  church. 

I hurried  there,  and  found  an  elderly  deacon  por- 
ing over  some  books. 

“Can  you  tell  me  where  the  seminar  is?”  I 
asked  breathlessly.  “I’m  40  minutes  late!” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  the  deacon.  “It’s  right  over 
there.  Let’s  go,  I’ll  show  you.” 

We  started  driving  in  the  direction  I had  twice 
gone.  Suddenly  the  man  said,  “Here,  turn  off 
here,”  pointing  to  a barely  visible  dirt  track  zig- 
zagging back  off  the  highway.  Bumping  along 
about  300  yards,  we  came  to  a signboard:  “The 
Church  of  the  Messiah.” 

Rushing  inside,  I was  relieved  to  find  that  the 
meeting  was  only  beginning.  When  I got  up  to 
speak,  I began  by  telling  the  crowd  that  an  angel 
had  led  me  there.  Their  faces  burst  into  knowing 
looks  of  joy,  and  they  applauded  and  cheered. 

Mundane  needs.  Now,  back  to  the  question. 
Does  God  care  about  seats  on  buses?  Or  about 
directions  when  lost?  Or  about  other  mundane 
everyday  needs  and  annoyances? 

I can  only  report  the  experience  of  Thomas 
and  myself. 

You  will  have  to  try  God,  and  see  for  your- 
selves. 
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Church  news 


Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 
explore  peace  initiative  with  Iraq 


The  leaders  of  Christian  Peacemaker 
Teams,  a Mennonite  and  Brethren  group 
based  in  Chicago,  has  approached  Iraqi 
officials  with  a proposal  to  send  a 12-per- 
son  peace  team  to  Iraq.  In  a meeting  at  the 
Iraq  Embassy  in  Washington  on  Oct.  15, 
Iraqi  officials  requested  more  details  about 
CPT  interests  and  suggested  that  the 
peace  team  proposal  would  be  communi- 
cated to  their  government. 

The  proposal  called  for  a cross-section 
of  individuals  from  supporting  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  churches  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  spend  10  days  in  Iraq 
in  the  near  future.  The  proposal  also  noted 
that  CPT  will  simultaneously  call  for  the 
carrying  out  of  peace  education  in 
churches  and  communities  in  at  least  12 
geographical  centers  in  North  America. 

In  the  communication  to  Iraqi  authori- 


ties, CPT  requested  that  when  possible, 
peace  team  members  stay  with  Iraqi  fam- 
ilies in  order  to  break  down  some  of  the 
ignorance  and  misunderstanding  between 
North  Americans  and  Iraqis.  The  team  has 
offered  to  take  medicines  and  perhaps 
food  as  a humane  gesture  to  the  Iraqi 
people.  The  team  would  also  visit  with 
religious  leaders  and  engage  in  public  acts 
of  prayer  for  peace. 

According  to  LeRoy  Friesen,  coordinator 
of  this  effort,  CPT  is  also  requesting  meet- 
ings with  Iraqi  officials  to  express  concern 
for  a just  peace  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
It  offered  to  assist  Asian  and  North  Amer- 
ican expatriates  in  Iraq  wishing  to  return 
to  their  native  lands. 

John  Stoner,  a member  of  the  CPT 
Steering  Committee,  left  for  Iraq  on  Oct. 
17  with  a delegation  assembled  by  the 


Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  The  CPT 
Steering  Committee  has  requested  that 
people  be  in  prayer  for  peacemakers  whose 
role  is  to  bring  deeper  truth  into  this  crisis. 
Bob  Hull,  chairperson  of  the  Steering 
Committee,  has  asked  for  people  to  “pray 
for  a gentle  softening  of  the  hearts  of  all 
the  key  political  actors.” 

Support  for  this  work  is  urgently  needed. 
CPT  wants  to  identify  12  centers  for  edu- 
cation and  action  to  support  peace  action 
on  the  Middle  East  immediately.  Congre- 
gations, peace  centers,  and  other  institu- 
tions may  perform  this  role.  Representa- 
tives from  these  groups  are  encouraged  to 
gather  at  the  CPT  conference  in  Denver, 
Nov.  9-11. 

Suggestions  and  financial  contributions 
toward  these  efforts  may  be  sent  to  CPT 
at  1821  W.  Cullerton  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60708. 


Ethiopian  Mennonites, 
formerly  underground, 
to  build  churches 

Mennonites  in  Ethiopia,  known  as  the 
Meserete  Kristos  Church,  are  planning  to 
build  churches  and  leadership  training  cen- 
ters. The  Ethiopian  government  has  of- 
fered land  grants,  and  the  church  plans  to 
construct  seven  buildings  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  church  has  invited  North  Amer- 
ican Mennonites  to  give  $200,000  to  match 
the  funds  its  members  are  giving  to  the 
project. 

The  Meserete  Kristos  Church  has  in- 
creased from  5,000  members  in  14  congre- 
gations to  20,000  members  in  31  congrega- 
tions since  1982.  That  was  the  year  that  the 
government  closed  the  churches  and  took 
over  the  buildings.  But  the  government  has 
changed  its  policy  and  is  compensating  the 
churches  with  land. 

Ethiopian  Mennonites  see  this  as  a ges- 
ture of  good  faith  and  plan  to  build.  Even- 
tually all  31  congregations  will  need  build- 
ings. 

The  Mennonite  Church  was  established 
in  two  provinces  30  years  ago  and  has  now 
spread  into  13  provinces  of  the  country. 
New  congregations  are  started  when  mem- 
bers migrate  to  another  area  for  employ- 
ment. 


Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
along  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  will 
receive  contributions  toward  the  project. 
The  Meserete  Kristos  Church  is  a result  of 
mission  efforts  by  Eastern  Board,  which 
began  work  in  Ethiopia  in  1948. 


MCC  Canada  board 
affirms  involvement 
in  Mohawk  dispute 

Affirmation  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee involvement  in  the  dispute  between 
Mohawks  and  the  government  in  Oka, 
Que.,  highlighted  the  recent  MCC  Canada 
board  meeting  in  New  Hamburg,  Ont.  The 
discussion  was  opened  by  William  Janzen, 
director  of  MCC’s  Ottawa  Office,  who  re- 
flected on  the  efforts  of  Mennonite  medi- 
ator John  Paul  Lederach.  He  noted  that 
MCC  had  become  involved  because  “we 
are  eager  to  help  avoid  bloodshed  where 
we  can.” 

Board  members  affirmed  the  role  played 
by  various  MCC  staff  in  the  dispute,  but 
agreed  with  Janzen  that  sometimes  “we 
have  to  walk  a fine  line”  when  working  with 
people  whose  methods  “we  can’t  support” — a 
reference  to  the  use  of  weapons  by  the 


Mohawks. 

Concern  was  raised  that  MCC,  by  sup- 
porting the  Mohawks  and  other  Native 
groups,  may  be  perceived  as  being  critical 
of  the  Canadian  government.  Concern  was 
also  raised  about  the  effect  that  the  dis- 
pute has  had  on  Mennonite  Brethren  fam- 
ilies living  in  Oka. 

In  affirming  MCC  involvement  in  the 
dispute,  board  chairperson  Jake  Harder 
noted  that  it  is  “very  difficult  to  work  in  a 
situation  like  this,  where  there  is  no  prece- 
dent or  guideline.” 

In  other  actions,  the  board  affirmed  a 
letter  sent  to  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mul- 
roney  about  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  It 
expresses  support  for  the  imposition  of 
“certain  economic  sanctions”  against  Iraq, 
but  goes  on  to  say  that  “we  are  deeply 
concerned  that  . . . food  is  included  in  the 
embargo.”  The  letter  notes  that  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  “extremely 
difficult,”  but  it  urges  a “greater  reliance 
on  negotiation,  even  if  it  takes  time.” 

The  board  also  affirmed  a decision  to 
contribute  $5,000  to  a shipment  of  infant 
formula  which  was  sent  to  Iraq  by  a con- 
sortium of  organizations.  The  Iraqi  Depart- 
ment of  Childcare  will  receive  the  ship- 
ment. MCC  overseas  services  director  Ray 
Brubacher  said  such  aid  is  consistent  with 
MCC’s  policy  of  meeting  need  regardless 
of  nationality  or  political  persuasion. 
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Rhonda  Halteman,  a long-term  MDS  volunteer 
from  Newburg,  Pa.,  works  on  a new  home 
near  Moncks  Comer,  S.C. 


Recovery  from  Hugo 
devastation  continues 
one  year  later 

The  people  in  the  Caribbean  and  Caro- 
linas  have  recently  reflected  on  their  re- 
covery from  Hurricane  Hugo’s  devastation 
a year  ago.  Tourists  are  returning  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  historic  Charleston, 
S.C.,  both  areas  hard  hit  by  Hugo. 

The  past  year  has  seen  massive  recovery 
efforts.  Millions  of  dollars  and  hours  have 
been  spent  by  government,  private,  and 
church  agencies.  Time  and  nature  have 
healed  much  of  the  landscape  and  people’s 
psychological  well-being.  But  even  after  a 
year  many  of  Hugo’s  scars — stunted  trees 
and  frustrated,  angry  victims — still  remain. 

The  widespread  destruction  of  Hugo  has 
challenged  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee constituency  to  its  largest  response 
in  years.  About  5,000  volunteers  have 
spent  a week  or  more  cleaning  up,  repair- 
ing, or  rebuilding  homes  in  South  Carolina. 
More  than  100  served  a month  or  longer  in 
repairing  roofs  and  rebuilding  in  St.  Croix 
and  Guadeloupe. 

The  constituency  has  designated  about 
$500,000  to  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
work  in  response  to  Hugo.  Individual  MDS 
units  have  contributed  money,  vehicles, 
and  equipment.  “This  tremendous  re- 
sponse has  brought  forth  the  respect,  ap- 
preciation, and  heartfelt  thanks  of  many 
people  we  have  walked  with  this  past 
year,”  says  MDS  executive  coordinator 
Lowell  Detweiler. 

Recently  MDS  joined  other  church  agen- 
cies in  reviewing  and  learning  from  the  past 
year’s  response  in  South  Carolina.  The 
group  also  tested  the  question,  Are  we 
finished? 


Church  groups  that  respond  to  crises  like 
Hugo  often  feel  a special  call  to  work  at 
long-term  ministries,  be  they  rebuilding, 
advocacy,  or  counseling.  And  through  re- 
sponding to  people  in  crisis,  the  church 
volunteers  also  have  a multitude  of  oppor- 
tunities for  spiritual  witness  and  sharing  of 
Christ’s  love. 

MDS  has  enough  repair  and  rebuilding 
projects  in  South  Carolina  to  keep  busy 
until  Christmas  and  beyond.  But  as  new 
requests  come  in  from  the  area,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  Was  this  damage  caused  by 
Hugo?  MDS  volunteers  who  have  worked 
in  South  Carolina  this  year  would  readily 
agree  that  the  housing  situation  for  many 
in  South  Carolina  was  a disaster  before 
Hugo  hit. 

A quarter  million  homes  in  South  Caro- 
lina had  no  water  or  electricity  before 
Hugo.  Do  the  churches  through  MDS  stop, 
like  the  government  and  Red  Cross,  when 
people  have  been  returned  to  pre-disaster 
conditions?  What  if  those  conditions  meant 
long-term  substandard  housing? 

MDS  still  has  funds  for  Hugo  response. 
If  volunteers  are  available  for  the  winter 
months,  should  it  respond  to  the  call  from 
local  church  groups  to  join  them  in  ad- 
dressing these  chronic  needs? 

Finally,  how  does  MDS  respond  to  que- 
ries from  local  people  about  starting  a 
Mennonite  church  in  Berkeley  County, 
S.C.? 


Pennsylvania  media  effort 
results  in  better 
visibility,  self-image 

Mennonite  congregations  in  the  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  area  have  a heightened  self- 
image  and  greater  visibility  in  the  commu- 
nity as  a result  of  a media  campaign  con- 
ducted recently. 

A coordinating  committee  of  four  local 
pastors  organized  telephone  surveys  be- 
fore and  after  the  media  campaign  to 
measure  denominational  preference,  ad- 
vertising recognition,  impressions  of  Men- 
nonites,  and  knowledge  of  Johnstown-area 
Mennonite  churches.  The  most  significant 
change  reflected  by  the  surveys  was  a 72 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
who  knew  of  a local  Mennonite  church. 

The  media  campaign  is  part  of  a four- 
year  effort  which  began  in  1987  after  sev- 
eral years  of  planning  and  preparation. 
Television  and  radio  spots,  newspaper  ads, 
billboards,  and  direct  mailings  were  used 
from  November  1988  to  Easter  1990. 
Media  use  is  limited  this  year,  with  priority 
given  to  church  planting  and  congrega- 
tional inviting. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  assisted 
with  the  campaign  through  its  Media  Min- 
istries and  Evangelism  and  Church  Devel- 
opment departments. 


In  a debriefing  session  with  Media  Min- 
istries staff,  the  Johnstown  area  pastors 
evaluated  the  effects  of  their  campaign. 
“We  started  off  down-in-the-mouth  about 
how  we  feel  about  ourselves  as  Menno- 
nites,  and  now  we  are  ready  to  start  invit- 
ing others,”  said  Harold  Shenk  of  Stahl 
Mennonite  Church.  “We’ll  see  the  value  of 
last  year’s  media  campaign  in  the  public 
response  to  personal  invitations  we’re  ex- 
tending this  year.” 

Marvin  Kaufman  of  Carpenter  Park 
Mennonite  Church  saw  similar  benefits  in 
his  congregation.  “It  helped  to  improve  our 
self-image,”  he  said.  “Even  though  we 
haven’t  seen  any  numerical  growth,  the 
congregation  feels  good  about  their  invest- 
ment.” 

A preliminary  report  developed  by  Kurt 
Horst  of  Weaver  Mennonite  Church  admit- 
ted that  media  exposure  alone  was  not 
enough  to  bring  new  members  into  the 
churches.  For  the  campaign  to  be  success- 
ful in  bringing  new  people,  the  Johnstown 
churches  will  have  to  “work  on  motivating 
congregational  persons  to  become  more 
active  in  inviting,”  said  Media  Ministries 
director  Ken  Weaver. 

The  work  with  media  seems  to  have 
stimulated  enough  self-awareness  and  en- 
thusiasm in  some  congregations  for  mem- 
bers to  follow  through  with  inviting  visi- 
tors. “For  Weaver  Mennonite  Church,  it 
was  a good  growth  year,”  said  Kurt  Horst. 
“We’ve  had  more  visitors  this  year  than  in 
the  previous  six  years.” 


Banker  turned  teacher.  Ssemanda 
Charles,  a student  at  St.  John  Bosco 
Seminary  in  Hoima,  Uganda,  studies 
mathematics  with  Tim  Martin  John- 
son, a former  banker  who  is  now  a 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker 
in  that  country.  Johnson  teaches 
mathematics  to  upper-level  students 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  school.  Stu- 
dents come  to  the  seminary  after 
seven  years  of  primary  school.  Some 
go  on  to  a national  seminary  to  be- 
come priests.  Johnson  is  from 
Souderton,  Pa. 
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Betty  and  Otis  Hochstetler 

BACK  FROM  BRAZIL 

Hochstetlers  offer 
support  to  youth 

Supporting  and  encouraging  Mennonite 
youth  in  Brazil  is  an  exciting  and  challeng- 
ing assignment  for  Otis  and  Betty 
Hochstetler.  They  are  currently  on  a six- 
month  North  American  assignment. 

When  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers  returned  to  Brazil  in  1986,  one 
assignment  from  Brazil  Mennonite  Church 
was  to  work  with  the  youth  in  the  Menno- 
nite congregations  in  the  state  of  Parana. 
They  established  and  continue  to  assist  a 
youth  council  which  develops  goals  and 
plans  activities. 

An  example  of  their  behind-the-scenes 
work  comes  from  the  annual  four-day 
youth  retreat  held  during  Carnival,  a sec- 
ular festival  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Otis 
helped  set  up  tents  and  tarps  for  sleeping; 
Betty  assisted  with  food  service.  Some  165 
youth  attended.  “We  always  have  to  turn 
people  away,”  Otis  explained.  “More  youth 
are  interested  in  activities  than  facilities 
will  often  accommodate.” 

Otis  and  Betty  also  helped  as  needed 
with  CEMTE,  the  leadership-training  pro- 
gram of  Brazil  Mennonite  Church.  Partic- 
ipants study  at  home,  then  Hochstetlers 
meet  with  them  weekly  to  discuss  their 
reading.  “We  discuss  values,  exchange 
ideas,  and  share  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
views,”  Betty  said. 

Hochstetlers  spent  their  first  20  years  in 
the  capital  city  of  Brasilia.  But  when  they 
began  the  most  recent  four-year  term,  they 
settled  in  Curitiba,  1,000  miles  to  the 
south,  where  they  began  to  start  a church 
in  their  neighborhood.  They  started  from 
scratch,  visiting  neighbors  at  first,  some  of 
whom  attend.  Six  people  became  charter 
members  in  April  1989.  Attendance  at 
Sunday  services  held  at  Hochstetlers’ 
home  ranges  from  six  to  20. 

Other  ministries  for  Hochstetlers  have 
included  establishing  a mobile  library  for 
the  six  Mennonite  congregations  in  the 
area.  And  last  spring,  they  helped  produce 
a three-part  video  for  Brazil  Mennonite 
Church. 

Otis  is  a native  of  Goshen,  Ind.;  Betty, 
of  Orrville,  Ohio.  They  have  two  children: 
Richard,  a senior  at  Goshen  College,  and 
Debra,  a freshman  at  Hesston  College. 


Eight  Ontario  churches 
join  LIFE  to  discover 
new  vision  for  outreach 

Eight  Ontario  congregations  began  par- 
ticipating in  the  LIFE  project  this  fall. 
They  are  working  together  on  the  three- 
year  process  of  growth  and  outreach,  ac- 
cording to  Ed  Bontrager,  director  of  LIFE 
(Living  In  Faithful  Evangelism).  The  eight 
congregations  are  Wilmot,  Community, 
Hanover-Chesley,  Bethel,  Brussels, 
Floradale,  Hawkesville,  and  Zion. 

Dale  Bauman,  area  coordinator,  is  lead- 
ing the  congregations  in  the  LIFE  process. 
Bauman  became  pastor  of  Elmira  Menno- 
nite Church  this  past  summer  after  pastor- 
ing  Community  Mennonite  Fellowship  for 
nine  years. 

LIFE  is  designed  to  help  churches  dis- 
cover new  vision  for  outreach.  It  combines 
study,  prayer,  planning,  and  action  to  help 
congregations  develop  caring  ways  of  out- 
reach, using  their  unique  strengths  and 
settings.  LIFE  is  a joint  project  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  (Mennonite 
Church)  and  Commission  on  Home  Minis- 
tries (General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church). 

LIFE  began  a year  ago  with  six  congre- 
gations in  central  Illinois.  A seventh  church 
joined  that  group  this  fall. 

Bontrager  said  one  of  the  Illinois  congre- 
gations, Metamora,  conducted  a study 
which  revealed  that  only  25  percent  of  the 
people  in  its  county  go  to  church.  “They 
are  looking  into  the  possible  use  of  radio 
spots,  along  with  using  visitor  cards  and 
subsequent  follow-up  contracts,”  Bontrager 
said.  Other  plans  call  for  a service  project. 

Bontrager  reports  “overwhelming  inter- 
est” in  LIFE.  Plans  are  to  have  600  con- 
gregations out  of  a total  of  1,700  MC  and 
GC  congregations  involved  in  LIFE  by  the 
time  it  is  slated  to  be  phased  out  in  1997. 

South  Central  Conference  (MC)  and 
Western  District  (GC)  have  endorsed  the 
LIFE  process.  They  are  exploring  congre- 


Ontario  LIFE  coordinator  Dale  Bauman  (right) 
explains  the  program  to  Doug  Zehr,  pastor  of 
the  Elmira  congregation.  Listening  is  Bau- 
man’s wife,  Miriam. 


gational  interest  in  starting  the  process 
next  fall. 

A number  of  other  conferences  and  dis- 
tricts will  begin  the  LIFE  process  in  1992. 

The  LIFE  staff  is  producing  materials  to 
be  used  by  congregations,  including  man- 
uals, self-discovery  materials,  a 13-week 
curriculum  called  “Life  to  Share,”  and  a 
resource  notebook. 

Mennonite  charismatics 
attend  congress  on 
Holy  Spirit,  evangelism 

“Baptism  in  the  book  of  Acts  is  to  be  a 
witness  to  all  nations,”  said  Allan  Yoder,  a 
Mennonite  leader  in  Los  Angeles,  to  the 
members  of  Empowered  Ministries,  for- 
merly Mennonite  Renewal  Services,  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting  in  Indianapolis.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
North  American  Congress  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  World  Evangelization. 

The  Mennonite  group  was  one  of  several 
charismatic  renewal  groups  from  various 
denominations  who  met  in  the  forenoon 
and  then  participated  in  evangelization 
schools  in  the  afternoon.  Members  of  all 
the  denominations  joined  in  the  mass 
meetings  in  the  evening. 

Many  world  leaders  in  the  charismatic 
renewal  challenged  all  the  denominations 
to  gear  up  for  evangelization  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  decade  of  the  ’90s. 
The  more  than  3,000  young  people  who 
attended  the  congress  were  challenged  to 
give  their  lives  to  Christ.  Several  hundred 
of  them  joined  Olympic  medalist  Jim 
Ryan,  who  carried  a lighted  torch  into  the 
dome  in  the  opening  session. 

Bob  Weiner,  founder  and  president  of 
Maranatha  Christian  Churches  and  Mara- 
natha  Campus  Ministries,  gave  an  impas- 
sioned plea  for  American  Christians  to 
evangelize  the  thousands  of  international 
students  studying  in  the  United  States. 
“These  students  will  return  to  their  home 
countries  to  become  influential  leaders  in 
their  nations,”  he  said. 

The  evangelization  schools  gave  hands- 
on  training  on  how  to  evangelize  effec- 
tively. There  was  also  a great  emphasis  on 
prayer  and  depending  on  God  throughout 
the  whole  congress.  In  addition,  there  was 
a clear  challenge  to  apply  the  gospel  to 
“the  whole  man.” 

The  congress  closed  with  a dramatic 
final  appeal.  The  dome  lights  were  turned 
off  and  all  the  attendants  waved  lighted 
flashlights  provided  for  the  occasion  while 
eveiyone  sang  the  song,  “Carry  the  Light.” 
Bob  Mendelsohn,  director  of  Jews  for 
Jesus,  dressed  in  full  regalia,  spread  his 
hands  and  pronounced  the  benediction  in 
Hebrew  followed  by  its  English  equivalent. 
Congress  chairman  Vinsan  Synan’s  fare- 
well words  to  the  attendants  was  “Jesus  is 
winning!” — Roy  Koch 
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MBM  seeks  $1 00,000  in  aid 
for  war-torn  Liberia 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  begun 
a special  above-budget  appeal  to  raise 
$100,000  as  part  of  an  international,  inter- 
church effort  to  meet  emergency  needs  in 
the  West  African  country  of  Liberia.  Ron 
Yoder,  MBM  Africa  director,  said  money 
contributed  by  Mennonite  individuals  and 
congregations  will  pay  for  food  and  medi- 
cal suppbes  for  survivors  of  a ten-month 
civil  war  in  Liberia.  The  funds  will  also 
cover  costs  of  sending  up  to  four  short- 
term Mennonite  medical  personnel  into 
the  country  and  to  neighboring  countries 
where  Liberian  refugees  have  fled. 

Yoder  said  MBM  wants  to  help  provide 
hope  and  restoration  for  the  people  of 
Liberia.  “We  feel  responsible  to  help  since 
we  had  workers  in  the  country  until  early 
May.  We  want  to  share  the  message  with 
Mennonites  and  others  about  those  in 
Liberia  suffering  physically,  spiritually, 
and  emotionally  due  to  the  civil  war.” 

According  to  Yoder,  MBM  has  a long- 
term commitment  to  Liberia,  both  in  Bible 
training  and  health  ministries,  which  had 
to  be  postponed  when  MBM  workers  left. 
“When  we  can  return,  we  want  to  be  able 
to  say  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  there, 
We  responded  when  you  were  hurting.’  ” 

MBM  workers  Stephen  and  Dorothy 
Wiebe-Johnson  and  Peter  and  Betty 
Hamm  served  for  about  nine  months  in  the 
capital  city  of  Monrovia.  Wiebe-Johnsons 
now  serve  in  nearby  Ghana.  Hamms  re- 
cently resigned  for  health  reasons. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  al- 
ready committed  $20,000  toward  the 
$100,000  goal.  In  addition,  MCC  has  made 
Bruno  Baerg  available  to  MBM  to  serve 
with  an  interchurch  team  which  will  help 
organize  the  relief  effort,  coordinated  by 
Church  World  Service,  an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  National  Council  of  Churches.  CWS 
is  cooperating  with  European  church  agen- 
cies and  the  All-Africa  Conference  of 
Churches.  Baerg  presently  is  program  co- 
ordinator for  MCC  Ontario.  He  served 
previously  with  MCC  in  Africa. 

Yoder  said  many  people  may  not  know 
about  the  suffering  and  devastation  caused 
by  the  civil  war.  “What  has  happened  in 
Liberia  in  the  past  ten  months  has  been 
overshadowed  by  events  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  East.” 

The  devastation  has  been  tremendous. 
Official  reports  indicate  5,000  people  dead 
in  a country  of  2.5  million,  but  others 
believe  the  death  toll  to  be  much  higher. 
At  least  500,000  refugees  are  now  living  in 
neighboring  countries.  Another  500,000  Li- 
berians have  been  displaced  and  trauma- 
tized inside  the  country.  Living  conditions 
for  survivors  in  the  country  are  deplorable. 

MBM  president  Paul  Gingrich  noted 


that  the  call  for  $100,000  is  a request  over 
and  above  MBM’s  request  for  $5.1  million 
in  contributions  for  regular  budget  needs 
this  year.  “But  it’s  not  a question  of 
whether  MBM  can  afford  this  special  ap- 
peal,” he  said.  “It’s  a matter  of  priority, 
justice,  compassion,  and  equity  for  friends 
who  are  hurting.” 

Contributions  to  the  special  appeal  for 
Liberia  should  be  labeled  “Operation 
Hope”  and  addressed  to  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Family  with  AIDS 
speaks  to 

Florida  congregation 

“AIDS  is  a people  disease,”  Louise  Ray 
told  members  of  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite 
Church  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  recently.  When 
her  14-year-old  son,  Ricky,  was  asked  how 
he  felt  on  learning  that  he  and  his  brothers 
had  AIDS,  he  answered,  “I  felt  we  were 
going  to  die,  felt  real  scared.” 

Before  moving  to  Sarasota,  Louise  and 
Clifford  Ray,  their  three  sons  and  daugh- 
ter, lived  in  Arcadia,  Fla.  The  boys  are 
hemophiliacs  who  had  received  infected 
blood  in  transfusions.  When  it  became 
known  that  the  boys  had  AIDS,  their  home 
was  burned  and  the  family  was  forced  to 
leave  Arcadia. 

The  Rays  spoke  at  Bahia  Vista  at  the 
invitation  of  the  congregation’s  Family  Life 
Commission  in  a continuing  effort  to  dispel 
myths  and  alleviate  fears  about  normal 
contact  with  persons  who  have  AIDS. 

Ricky  has  found  his  friends  cannot  un- 
derstand about  AIDS,  so  he  is  writing  a 
book  for  them.  In  the  book  he  says  he 
would  rather  die  than  give  another  child 
AIDS.  Neighborhood  kids  swim  in  the 
Rays’  pool  and  have  snacks  together.  But 
they  have  limits,  such  as  if  one  of  the  boys 
is  cut  or  bleeding  the  friends  are  to  leave 
the  area  and  get  an  adult.  Louise  and  Ray 
help  the  children’s  friends,  their  friends’ 
parents,  and  the  community  to  understand 
AIDS  and  its  dangers. 

Unfortunately  the  Rays  cannot  say  that 
churches  have  received  them  freely;  they 
have  not  yet  found  a church  home. 

Conversation  with  the  family  was  reen- 
forced by  Bahia  Vista’s  Paul  Fox,  a physi- 
cian in  the  county’s  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment. (His  wife  is  the  boys’  personal  phy- 
sician.) Fox  said  that  for  every  patient  who 
now  has  AIDS  it  is  probable  that  another 
ten  have  it  but  don’t  know  it  and  may 
engage  in  lifestyles  that  endanger  other 
people. 

“Since  blood  products  have  been 


screened  more  carefully,  the  mode  of 
transmission  through  transfusions,  as  with 
the  Ray  boys,  is  rare,”  he  said.  “The  modes 
we  will  have  to  deal  with  in  the  ’90s  are 
mainly  sexual  intercourse  and  sharing  con- 
taminated needles  through  intravenous 
drug  use.” 

“Prevention  is  the  key,”  Fox  stressed. 
“We  must  teach  our  children  about  chas- 
tity, purity,  and  temperance  and  not  be 
embarrassed  about  it.  Not  just  so  our  kids 
won’t  get  AIDS,  but  because  it  is  right.” 
— Miriam  Beachy 


General  Board  okays 
50  percent  fund  hike 
for  MBCM 

An  action  by  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  paves  the  way  for  a 50 
percent  funding  increase  for  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  The 
approval  allows  MBCM  “to  increase  their 
resource  base  50  percent  by  1995,”  accord- 
ing to.the  action. 

The  change  grew  out  of  deliberations 
following  an  in-depth  review  of  the  agency. 
“We  affirm  the  new  vision  and  excitement 
by  the  MBCM  directors  and  staff  for  their 
assigned  task,”  said  General  Board  execu- 
tive secretary  James  Lapp.  “The  expecta- 
tions of  this  board  are  high.  It  is  urgent 
that  they  receive  adequate  support  to  ful- 
fill their  vital  place  in  enabling  healthy 
congregations  in  the  Mennonite  Church.” 

MBCM  currently  operates  on  an  ex- 
pense budget  of  $460,000.  As  part  of  the 
plan  approved  at  the  General  Board’s 
meeting  last  April,  the  agency  will  not 
create  a separate  development  office  or 
fund-raising  strategy  to  compete  with 
other  Mennonite  institutions.  The  10  per- 
cent annual  increase  has  been  factored  into 
the  contributions  request  letter  to  congre- 
gations from  the  churchwide  finance  office. 

Everett  Thomas,  executive  secretary  of 
MBCM,  said  his  agency  is  committed  to 
“redouble  efforts  to  have  congregations 
support  and  value  the  role  of  MBCM  in 
providing  vision  and  resources  for  congre- 
gational life.” 

In  making  the  policy  decision  the  32- 
member  General  Board  noted  its  prece- 
dent “for  occasionally  giving  a special 
thrust  toward  increased  giving  for  certain 
groups,”  citing  colleges  and  minority  lead- 
ership education  in  earlier  years. 

MBCM  leads  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
shaping  vision  for  congregational  life  with 
resources  offered  for  worship,  community- 
building, and  mission.  It  also  serves  the 
denomination  through  the  Ministerial  In- 
formation Center  for  pastoral  candidates, 
sponsors  the  biennial  Youth  Convention, 
provides  the  denomination’s  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns  office,  and  coordinates 
efforts  for  the  Vision  ’95  stewardship  goal. 
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Ron  Sider  calls  for  effort  to  end  poverty. 


Stewardship  Council 
takes  own  medicine 
in  Philadelphia 

Can  the  well-to-do  Christian  be  per- 
suaded to  sacrifice  for  the  poor?  Is  simple 
living  a viable  option  in  a culture  bound  for 
affluence?  Members  of  the  Churchwide 
Stewardship  Council  gathered  at  Diamond 
Street  Community  Center  in  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  10-13,  to  ponder  these  questions  as 
they  have  done  annually  since  1983.  But 
first  they  gave  a day  to  a Vision  ’95  work 
team  experience. 

A call  for  work  was  issued  by  Ray  and 
Lillian  Bair  in  a paper  dated  Aug.  3.  “Com- 
passion is  seldom  born  or  caused  to  grow 
by  simply  becoming  better  informed,”  they 
wrote.  “It  is  mainly  as  we  have  been  per- 
sonally related  to  individuals  caught  in  the 
web  of  . . . distress  that  deep-seated 
change  has  occurred  in  us  and  compassion 
has  grown  in  a strong  way.”  A quotation 
from  John  Rudy  in  the  same  source  ob- 
serves, “Spending  on  ourselves  is  easier  if 
we  seldom  see  real  need.” 

The  proposed  answer  is  Vision  ’95  work 
experiences.  Since  these  were  advocated 
from  the  stewardship  office,  it  was  decided 
to  have  the  Stewardship  Council  try  it  for 
a day  at  the  beginning  of  its  annual  meet- 
ing. On  Oct.  11,  attendees  scattered  to 
three  volunteer  work  assignments  in  Phil- 
adelphia. In  the  evening  they  returned  to 
Diamond  Street  Center  to  tour  the  facility, 
eat  dinner  served  by  one  of  the  local 
Mennonite  congregations,  and  evaluate  the 
experience. 

Seeing  the  half-finished  center  building, 
some  wondered  why  the  participants  were 
not  put  to  work  there.  Luke  Stoltzfus 
replied  that  no  one  was  present  to  super- 
vise volunteers  and  this  lack  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  money.  The  center  facility  was 
bought  for  one  dollar,  but  $1  million  has 
been  spent  in  partial  restoration  and  at 
least  another  $500,000  is  needed  to  finish 
the  work. 

Stoltzfus  complained  mildly  about  Men- 


nonite congregations  which  spend  $1  mil- 
lion on  their  own  worship  and  education 
centers,  but  lack  the  vision  to  support  the 
Diamond  Street  building  which  has  a po- 
tential for  a wide-ranging  ministry  to  the 
poor  in  North  Philadelphia.  The  director 
of  Habitat  for  Humanity  in  Philadelphia, 
where  one  of  the  groups  worked,  also 
reported  that  he  has  a greater  shortage  of 
cash  than  of  volunteers. 

Theoretical  presentations  were  given  by 
Ron  Sider,  a seminary  professor  and  polit- 
ical activist;  Virginia  Schlabach,'  who  has 
written  a document  on  how  to  direct  a 
Vision  ’95  work  team;  and  Lynn  Miller, 
whose  book  Firstfruits  Living  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Herald  Press  next  year. 

Sider,  who  lectured  with  open  collar  and 
well-worn  corduroys,  did  not  call  for  Chris- 
tian asceticism.  He  had  good  words  for  the 
middle-class  good  life  (travel,  housing,  ed- 
ucation), but  he  was  also  convinced  that 
the  middle  class  (as  well  as  the  rich)  can 
do  more  for  the  poor  than  they  have  been 
doing.  He  reported  an  estimate  by  David 
Barrett  that  the  worldwide  yearly  income 
of  evangelical  Christians  is  $1  trillion.  Half 
a tithe  of  this  amount,  he  stated,  could 
provide  enough  small  loans  to  wipe  out 
poverty  in  2 1/2  years! 

Lynn  Miller,  who  has  served  a term  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  Bots- 
wana, objected  to  overgeneralizing  about 
poverty.  “The  new  fad  is  micro-loans,”  he 


told  Gospel  Herald.  Job  creation  has  cre- 
ated poverty  because  they  were  not  poor 
before.  Poverty  has  come  about  in  the 
Kalahari  Desert  because  the  bushmen 
have  taken  jobs.  “In  Botswana,”  he  went 
on,  “employment  has  created  poverty,  not 
relieved  it.  The  macro-problem  is  that  the 
development  policies  of  the  World  Bank 
involve  too  much  money.” 

It  was  reported  at  the  Philadelphia  meet- 
ing that  Mennonites  are  losing  the  battle 
against  affluence.  James  Sauder,  who  has 
been  a missionary  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, inquired,  “Has  there  been  progress 
toward  a simple  lifestyle?” 

Ray  Bair  responded,  “The  evidence  is 
that  it  is  going  the  other  way.” 

So  what  can  be  done?  Ron  Sider  sug- 
gested that  Mennonites  need  to  emphasize 
that  God  wants  people  to  enjoy  life.  But 
also  to  sacrifice  for  others. 

Lynn  Miller  observed  that  “the  conser- 
vative accumulator  is  not  the  image  that 
God  models.  Rather  it  is  God  the  high-risk 
entrepreneur.”  He  said  that  Mennonites 
need  to  stop  emphasizing  the  accumula- 
tors as  the  ideal.  Instead  they  should  glo- 
rify the  risk  takers,  the  people  who  go  for 
broke  and  often  fail. 

Reflecting  on  the  meeting  half  a week 
later,  Ray  Bair  “felt  very  good  about  it.” 
He  acknowledged  that  “if  there  is  any 
positive  change  in  giving  it  is  slight  while 
the  living  standard  goes  up.  This  means  we 


Conference  editors  get  together.  Eight  Mennonite  Church  conference  editors 
gathered  at  Cross  Wind  Conference  Center  near  Hesston,  Kan.,  recently  to  talk 
about  common  communication  interests.  Pictured  (left  to  right)  are  Lorene 
Schrock  of  North  Central  Conference  Bulletin,  Millie  Glick  of  Northwest  Confer- 
ence Newsletter,  Richard  Good  of  Virginia  Conference’s  Missionary  Light,  and 
Miriam  Martin  of  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  Currents.  Other  editors  present 
were  Elizabeth  Stauffer  of  Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  Mary  Hertzler  of  Alle- 
gheny Conference,  Joanne  Lehman  of  Ohio  Conference,  and  Velma  Hersh- 
berger of  South  Central  Conference.  Miriam  Book,  associate  executive  secretary  of 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  chaired  the  meeting.  John  Bender,  the  new 
Mennonite  Church  communication  director,  spoke  on  “Our  Role  as  Communica- 
tors,” and  led  the  publication  evaluation.  The  biennial  gathering  of  editors  is  co- 
ordinated by  the  churchwide  agencies  and  usually  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
biennial  Mennonite  Writers’  Conference  sponsored  by  Meetinghouse  publications. 
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are  absorbing  more  and  shows  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  what  we  are  dealing  with. 
But  whether  the  statistics  show  anything 
proving  is  not  of  concern  to  me.  It  is  a long- 
term thing  and  not  easily  dealt  with.” 

— Daniel  Hertzler 


Integration  Committee 
explores  reasons 
for  MC-GC  merger 

Why  should  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  unite?  That  was  the  question  fac- 
ing the  13-member  Integration  Exploration 
Committee  meeting  for  the  second  time 
recently  in  Chicago.  Like  a huddle  of  car- 
penters, the  group  sanded  a statement  of 
rationale  for  integration,  inserting  “could” 
for  “would,”  “should”  for  “could,”  and 
agreeing  that  “why  integrate?”  is  still  very 
much  an  open  question. 

KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

North-South  conflict 

In  modem  times  the  world’s  great  wars 
have  been  fought  largely  by  fairly  wealthy 
countries  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  In 
World  War  I it  was  mainly  the  Central 
Powers  of  Europe  versus  the  Allied  Powers 
of  Europe  plus  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  In  World  War  II  the  Allied  Powers 
fought  the  dictatorships  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan.  The  Cold  War’s  major  protag- 
onists were  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Military 
leaders  have  been  preparing  for  a possible 
“hot”  conflict  between  nations  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  Northern 
Hemisphere  countries  (despite  money 
wasted  on  high-tech  military  hardware) 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  poverty  of 
the  South.  Will  third-world  countries  ac- 
cept their  poverty  without  a military  chal- 
lenge to  the  rich?  Some  political  analysts 
in  rich  nations  have  suggested  that  their 
military  strategists  may  be  preparing  for 
the  last  wars  (East-West  conflicts)  and 
neglecting  the  possibility  that  the  next  war 
would  be  a North-South  conflict. 

The  Vietnam  War  with  its  great  loss  of 
life  had  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
North-South  war:  wealthy  United  States 
versus  poor  Vietnam.  The  war  showed 
clearly  that  military  expenditures  by  a 
wealthy  nation  could  not  defeat  an  ideolog- 
ically motivated  poor  country. 

As  I write  this,  actual  fighting  has  not 
broken  out  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  I am 
disturbed  that  rich  countries  are  spending 
lavishly  of  their  resources  against  a poor 
country.  To  be  sure,  this  is  an  oversimpli- 
fication. Iraq  is  not  the  poorest  of  the  poor; 


Mergers  usually  begin  with  questions  of 
theology,  practice,  and  beliefs,  Delmar 
Byler  told  the  committee.  But  those  are 
the  easy  parts.  The  difficulties  show  up  in 
the  legal,  financial,  and  mundane  aspects 
of  just  living  together.  Byler,  a once-upon- 
a-time  Mennonite,  has  been  part  of  two 
major  denominational  mergers:  one  form- 
ing the  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
more  recently  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(USA).  The  committee  asked  Byler  to  join 
them  for  perspective  on  unions  from  his 
experience.  He  serves  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  corporation  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

Byler  urged  the  Mennonites  to  get  to- 
gether. “The  Christian  world  needs  your 
voice.  That  voice  will  be  more  effective  as 
a larger  group.  You  can  sock  us  better  with 
a rifle  bullet  than  with  a shotgun  blast,”  he 
said,  grimacing  at  the  metaphor  for  his 
Mennonite  audience. 

The  committee  also  heard  its  Canadian 
members  tell  why  new  structures  will  need 
to  take  into  account  the  growing  identity 


of  a Canadian  Mennonite  conference.  “For 
too  long  Canadians  have  sat  through  na- 
tional conferences  which  dealt  with  dis- 
tinctly U.S.  agenda,”  they  said.  “We  be- 
lieve there  is  need  for  separate  Canadian 
and  U.S.  conferences  to  deal  with  this 
agenda,  freeing  a national  assembly  to 
concentrate  on  global  issues.”  The  Cana- 
dian members  reported  growing  identity 
and  structures,  particularly  in  the  Western 
provinces. 

If  integration  will  happen,  a great  deal  of 
listening  must  take  place,  committee  co- 
chair Jim  Gingerich  said  in  an  opening 
devotional.  “How  we  use  the  miracle  of 
hearing  will  determine  very  much  the  out- 
come of  this  integration  study.” 

The  Integration  Exploration  Committee 
meets  again  in  February.  At  that  time  it 
will  consider  a rationale  for  maintaining 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  as  two  dis- 
tinct groups. — J.  Lome  Peachey  with  assis- 
tance from  Muriel  Stackley 


the  governments  of  some  poorer  countries 
(like  Egypt  and  Syria)  are  supporting  the 
rich  by  contributing  military  personnel. 
But  one  must  wonder  whether  the  peoples 
of  these  poor  countries  will  continue  their 
support  in  the  long  run. 

The  income  of  a nation  is  often  measured 
in  per-capita  gross  national  product.  The 
World  Bank’s  “World  Development  Re- 
port” for  1990  says  that  average  annual  per- 
capita  GNP  for  the  rich  countries  is  over 
$17,000.  The  World  Bank  does  not  publish 
data  for  Iraq,  but  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  a figure  from  the  International  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies  of  $1,808. 

However,  this  comparison  showing  the 
rich  countries  with  nearly  ten  times  the 
income  of  Iraq  does  not  reveal  the  poverty 
of  many  Iraqi  people.  The  World  Bank 
reports  Iraq  had  an  infant  mortality  rate  of 
68  per  1,000  live  births — a shocking  con- 
trast to  the  average  of  9 for  the  rich 
countries.  Only  49  percent  of  the  Iraqi 
population  of  secondary-school  age  are 
actually  enrolled.  In  the  rich  countries  this 
percentage  is  93.  Apparently  Iraq  spends 
so  much  for  its  military  that  it  has  inade- 
quate budget  for  health  and  education. 

The  Iraqi  population  is  increasing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  3.6  percent.  This  is  typical 
of  a third-world  country  where  the  poor 
people  feel  they  need  many  children  who 
work  to  increase  family  income  and  replace 
those  who  die  in  infancy.  In  rich  countries 
the  average  rate  of  population  growth  is 
now  only  0.6  percent. 

Another  characteristic  of  many  poor 
countries  is  that  they  are  “monocultural.” 
This  means  that  one  commodity  yields  a 
large  share  of  their  export  income.  This 
single  commodity  is  often  coffee,  sugar,  or 
bananas.  In  the  case  of  Iraq  it  is  oil. 

The  belligerency  of  Saddam  Hussein 


stems  in  large  part  from  his  feeling  that 
rich  oil-exporting  countries  like  Kuwait, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  United  Arab  Emirates 
are  governed  by  leaders  who  are  not  sen- 
sitive to  problems  which  Iraq  faced  when 
the  price  of  oil  was  under  $14  a barrel. 
Hussein  perceived  that  the  elite  rulers  of 
these  rich  oil-exporting  countries  were  not 
averse  to  enhancing  their  income  by  in- 
creasing the  output  of  oil.  Hussein  pre- 
ferred to  see  production  restricted  and 
world  supply  decreased  so  that  the  price 
of  oil  would  rise. 

Many  Arab  peoples  view  the  show  of 
force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  an  example  of 
how  rich  industrialized  countries  in  their 
desire  to  get  cheap  oil  are  willing  to  align 
themselves  with  the  elites  of  the  oil-rich 
Gulf  states.  They  do  this  even  though  the 
governments  of  these  states  are  absolute 
monarchies.  The  emir  (king)  of  Kuwait  is 
not  popular  in  the  Arab  world.  Yet  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  is  pledged  to  restore 
him  to  his  throne.  George  Washington,  who 
fought  to  free  America  from  the  tyranny  of 
King  George  III,  would  be  horrified! 

Although  all  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries profit  by  cheap  oil,  many  people  in 
the  Arab  nations  regard  the  U.S.  as  the 
most  obnoxious  of  the  rich  countries.  They 
single  out  the  U.S.  because  they  resent 
American  support  of  Israel  in  the  long- 
standing conflict  with  Palestinians. 

Recent  threats  by  Saddam  Hussein  to 
attack  Israel  might  be  dismissed  as  fool- 
hardy posturing  were  it  not  for  the  possi- 
bility that  such  an  attack  would  unite  Arab 
public  opinion  in  support  of  Iraq.  An  inter- 
national conference  to  seek  a long-term 
solution  to  Middle  Eastern  problems 
should  be  held  before  thousands  of  lives 
are  lost.  Israel  must  be  a participant  in  that 
conference. — Carl  Kreider 
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Readers  say 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome.  Please  keep 
them  brief,  to  the  point,  and  kind.  One  to  three 
paragraphs  is  enough  to  make  one  sharp  point. 
Long  letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Bob  Baker,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Your  editorial,  “The  Professionaliza- 
tion of  Church  Work”  (Oct.  9),  is  worth 
a 25-cent  stamp,  a 22-cent  card,  and 
some  ten  minutes  of  my  time.  It  was  sim- 
ple, researched,  practical,  provocative. 
Makes  one  think.  So  thanks  for  writing 
that  struck  a note  for  me.  Of  course,  I re- 
spond only  to  articles  or  writings  that 
agree  with  my  own  philosophies!  Any- 
way, I liked  it. 

Andrew  Leatherman,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

I am  not  a supporter  of  war.  My  life  is 
God’s,  and  I would  rather  die  than  pick 
up  a sword.  The  sword  is  not  the  way  of 
Jesus.  It  is  only  Jesus  in  me  that  empow- 
ers me  to  live  this  way. 

But  why  do  our  writers  (John  Stahl- 
Wert  and  Carl  Kreider  in  the  Oct.  9 
issue)  seem  to  insist  that  governments 
follow  the  way  of  Jesus  and  renounce 
the  sword?  Maybe  I am  reading  them 
wrong.  Why  do  Mennonites  so  quickly 
and  naively  condemn  any  governmental 
use  of  the  sword?  “For  he  beareth  not 
the  sword  in  vain”  (Rom.  13:4). 

Our  Christian  response  should  be  to 
understand  the  character,  breadth,  and 
strength  of  injustices  and  evils  that  give 
rise  to  war,  speak  forthrightly  and  coura- 
geously to  them,  oppose  those  evils  as 
God  calls  us,  be  ready  to  lay  down  our 
own  lives  for  peace;  but  not  so  quickly 
jump  on  the  Mennonite  bandwagon  of 
opposing  any  and  all  national  actions  of 
the  sword.  Jesus  asks  all  people  to  fol- 
low him,  not  for  governments  to  adopt 
his  tactics. 


Jim  Leuba,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 

Which  man  is  Zedekia  Kisare  in  the 
photo  with  the  Oct.  2 news  story  on  the 
Worldwide  Missions  Conference?  The 
woman  must  be  Margaret.  Which  man  is 
Paul  Landis?  Only  by  making  racist  as- 
sumptions can  I decide  which  man  is 
which. 

Editor’s  response:  We  regret  the  error. 
The  word  “(left)”  was  accidently  omitted 
after  the  name  “Landis.” 


John  H.  Mast,  Morgantown,  Pa. 

This  is  in  response  to  “A  Call  for  Oil- 
Free  Sunday  on  Oct.  21”  (Sept.  25). 
First,  let  me  say  that  I am  not  against 
saving  gasoline,  as  well  as  our  other  re- 


sources. At  present  prices  it  certainly  is 
a matter  of  Christian  stewardship,  if  for 
no  other  reason.  However  I find  it  dis- 
tressing and  very  disturbing  that  we  are 
attempting  to  disco -'rage  people  from  at- 
tending a church  service  on  a given  Sun- 
day. 

For  most  people  the  alternate  sugges- 
tions for  travel  are  not  practical  or  may 
even  not  be  possible.  I fear  that  fbr  too 
many  the  end  result  will  simply  be  sooth- 
ing salve  for  the  conscience  of  those  who 
will  use  the  occasion  to  sleep  in. 

Just  what  do  we  want?  A typical  Euro- 
pean Sunday  when  less  than  5 percent 
even  bother  to  attend  a church?  Is  this 
how  we  Mennonites  expect  to  achieve 
our  Ten- Year  Goals? 

I can  see  almost  no  relation  between 
this  protest  and  bringing  persons  to 
peace  with  God  through  the  shed  blood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Col.  1:20)  or  in 
providing  for  their  nurture  and  growth. 
This  is  our  mandate;  this  is  our  commis- 
sion. Would  it  not  be  pleasing  to  God  if 
many  more  in  our  communities  burned 
just  enough  gasoline  every  Sunday  to  go 
to  the  Lord’s  house  and  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth?  (John  4:23-24;  Heb. 
10:25). 

H.  Harold  Hartzler,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I felt  that  J.  J.  Hostetler’s  satire  on 
pastoral  leaders  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Sept.  11) 
was  superb.  It  concluded  with  the  state- 
ment: “But  considering  the  fact  that  not 
one  person  encouraged  him,  Jesus  de- 


cided to  go  back  to  carpentry.”  What  an 
awful  thought! 

Is  it  necessary  that  all  spiritual  leaders 
be  college  graduates,  be  assured  of 
travel  expenses,  be  provided  with  hous- 
ing, have  vacations  and  sabbatical 
leaves?  Is  it  really  necessary  that  they 
be  assured  a salary  and  have  a secretary? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  too  highly 
organized  and  therefore  do  not  depend 
on  God  for  everything,  for  the  air  we 
breathe,  for  sunshine  and  rain  in  order 
to  have  means  of  subsistance.  How  soon 
would  we  starve  if  God  kept  his  bless- 
ings from  us?  All  of  us,  from  laity  to  pas- 
toral leaders,  are  completely  dependent 
on  the  goodness  of  God.  We  should  con- 
tinually praise  and  thank  our  Heavenly 
Father. 


Rolando  Santiago,  Albany,  N.Y. 

I affirm  Melodie  Davis’  thoughts  in  “In- 
vite a Friend”  (Sept.  11).  Media  advertis- 
ing becomes  an  effective  tool  for  inviting 
new  people  to  our  fellowship  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  personal  contact.  For 
most  of  us,  our  faith  is  the  most  pre- 
cious treasure  we  hold.  People  know 
how  much  it  means  to  us  by  the  way  we 
live,  act,  and  yes,  advertise  too.  Many 
yearn  for  the  same  depths  of  meaning 
we  have  experienced.  Yet  they  will  not 
join  our  faith  community  unless  we  ask 
them  to.  We  might  be  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  how  many  of  our  friends  are 
eagerly  waiting  for  us  to  simply  ask, 

“Will  you  come  with  me  next  Sunday?” 
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Mennoscope 


The  new  Selfhelp  Crafts  Canada  warehouse 

was  dedicated  recently  in  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 
It  was  part  of  a two-day  open  house  in  which 
over  1,000  people  toured  the  37,000-square-foot 
facilities.  “The  strength  of  Selfhelp  Crafts  has 
never  been,  nor  do  we  ever  want  it  to  be,  bricks 
and  mortar,”  said  Larry  Kehler  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Canada,  the  sponsor  of  the 
organization.  “The  strength  of  Selfhelp  Crafts  is 
people — people  overseas  who  need  a job  and 
people  in  North  America  who  respond  to  the 
need  by  volunteering  their  time.”  The  new  ware- 
house receives  all  incoming  shipments — about 
$2  million  worth  each  year — and  distributes 
them  to  provincial  warehouses  and  stores  across 
Canada. 

Some  115  writers  and  editors  from  across 
North  America  gathered  recently  at  Cross- 
wind  Conference  Center  near  Hesston,  Kan.,  for 
the  biennial  Mennonite  Writers’  Conference.  In 
20  workshops  and  in  extended  coffee  breaks, 
they  exchanged  ideas  and  encouraged  each 
other.  The  keynote  speaker  was  George  Neavoll, 
the  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle,  and  the  worship  leader  was  veteran  Men- 
nonite Brethren  writer  Katie  Funk  Wiebe.  The 
event  was  sponsored  by  Meetinghouse,  the  Men- 
nonite editors’  group. 

A new  region  has  been  added  to  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  Marriage  Encounter.  It  is 

called  Eastern  Region,  and  it  serves  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  It  joins  three  other  regions — New- 
ton (Kan.),  Lancaster  (Pa.),  and  Virginia.  Several 
regions  in  the  Midwest  are  in  the  beginning 
stages.  Marriage  Encounter  offers  intensive 
weekend  experiences  for  couples  who  want  to 
improve  their  marriages. 

A new  congregation  in  Montour  County, 
Pa.,  held  a “Charter  Membership  Sunday” 

recently.  Nearly  100  people  attended,  and  51  of 
them  became  charter  members  of  Beaver  Run 
Mennonite  Church  of  Limestoneville.  Of  that 
number,  37  belonged  to  a previous  congregation 
by  the  same  name.  The  rest  became  members 
through  baptism,  transfer,  and  affirmation  of 
faith.  The  charter  members  signed  a German 
fraktur  documenting  the  occasion.  Thomas  Mar- 
tin is  currently  serving  as  lay  leader  of  the 
congregation.  A majority  of  the  former  congre- 
gation moved  to  a new  location  to  start  Commu- 
nity Mennonite  Fellowship.  Both  congregations 
are  part  of  Lancaster  Conference. 

Greensboro  (N.C.)  Mennonite  Fellowship 
was  formally  organized  recently  during  a 
special  covenanting  service.  Nearly  40  people 
attended,  and  eight  people  signed  as  charter 
members.  Three  were  baptized  during  the  ser- 
vice. The  congregation  has  been  meeting  in  a 
home  but  wants  to  get  another  facility  soon.  It 
is  affiliated  with  Virginia  Conference. 

Some  460  Kansans  signed  an  “Open  Letter 
to  the  People  of  Iraq”  and  paid  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Newton  Kansan  newspaper.  The 
letter  will  be  sent  to  the  Middle  East  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  volunteers.  The 
project  was  initiated  by  Newton  Area  Peace 
Center,  using  a shortened  version  of  a letter  that 
was  written  by  Mennonites  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  published  in  two  daily  newspapers  there. 

Thirty-nine  North  American  young  people 
have  begun  a year  in  Europe  with  the  Inter- 
menno  program.  They  began  the  year  with 
orientation  at  Mennonite  Central  Committee 


headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.  The  participants 
work  and  live  with  European  Mennonites  in  four 
different  countries.  The  program  is  adminis- 
tered by  European  Mennonites. 

A Florida  retirement  community  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  an  expansion  project. 

Sunnyside  Village  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  will  build  a 
new  nursing  center,  a congregate-living  facility, 
and  garden  apartments.  Founded  in  1968,  Sun- 
nyside currently  has  116  residents  who  live 
independently  in  duplex  and  villa  homes  and  60 
residents  in  the  nursing  center.  Sunnyside  is 
sponsored  by  seven  Mennonite  congregations  in 
the  Sarasota  area. 

More  than  1,200  people  helped  commission 
94  young  people  for  Voluntary  Service  and 
Youth  Evangelism  Service  during  a special  ser- 
vice at  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church  of  Elverson, 
Pa.  Of  the  total,  58  are  in  YES  and  will  go  to 
eight  overseas  countries  and  New  York  City 
after  three  months  of  training  in  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  The  other  29  are  serving  in  ten 
VS  units  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

An  Iowa  congregation  began  a hospital 
hospitality  ministry  in  October.  It  is  for  any- 
one in  the  Mennonite  Church  who  is  receiving 


health  care  at  one  of  the  Iowa  City  hospitals, 
including  University  of  Iowa  Hospitals  and  Clin- 
ics. First  Mennonite  Church  of  Iowa  City  offers 
overnight  lodging  as  well  as  physical,  financial, 
emotional,  and  spiritual  support  to  individuals 
and  families  facing  hospitalization  and  illness. 
More  information  is  available  from  the  congre- 
gation at  405  Myrtle  Ave.,  Iowa  City,  LA  52246; 
phone  319  338-0302. 

A new  Mennonite  congregation  in  New 
York  City  was  the  subject  of  a full-page 
feature  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Staten  Island 
Advance  newspaper.  Redeeming  Grace  Fellow- 
ship was  described  as  a place  that  offers  love 
and  acceptance  to  city  people  who  don’t  have 
the  emotional  support  of  an  extended  family. 
The  writer  interviewed  church  planters  Lester 
and  Marietta  Sutter  and  reviewed  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  history.  The  congregation,  begun  in 
1988,  has  35  members  who  meet  in  the  local 
Community  Service  building. 

More  than  100,000  people  have  visited 
Menno-Hof  since  it  opened  in  1988  in  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.  So  far  this  year  the  number  of 
visitors  at  the  Mennonite/Amish  heritage  center 
is  16  percent  more  than  the  same  time  last  year. 
Some  90  foreign  countries  are  represented  in  the 
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guest  book.  “Letters,  phone  calls,  and  personal 
contacts  show  that  Menno-Hof  is  achieving  its 
mission  of  having  people  reflect  on  their  own 
faith,”  said  director  Tim  Lichti.  Several  visitors 
have  started  attending  Mennonite  churches. 
Some  local  Mennonite  congregations  make  a 
visit  to  Menno-Hof  a part  of  the  preparation  of 
new  members. 

Mennonite  agencies  and  the  city  of  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  built  a $1.8  million  parking  garage 

next  to  Greencroft  Tower  on  main  street  in  the 
downtown  area.  The  nine-story  Greencroft 
Tower— the  former  Hotel  Elkhart — is  the  head- 
quarters of  three  of  the  five  program  boards  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  offers  apartments  as 
part  of  the  Greencroft  retirement  community. 
The  city  financed  the  parking  garage,  and  the 
Mennonite  agencies  gave  permission  for  the 
construction  and  granted  air  rights. 

A new  book  on  tornadoes  will  raise  money 
for  Mennonite  Disaster  Service.  It  is  Year  of 
the  Storms,  to  be  released  in  November  by 
Hearth  Publishing  of  Hillsboro,  Kan.  It  focuses 
on  the  March  tornado  that  ripped  through  the 
Hesston,  Kan.,  area  as  well  as  other  destructive 
storms  in  Kansas  in  1990.  The  62-outlet  Dillons 
Stores  grocery  chain,  based  in  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
has  agreed  to  market  the  book  and  donate  $1 
from  the  sale  of  each  book  to  the  Kansas  unit 
of  MDS,  which  was  on  the  scene  immediately  to 
aid  the  victims  of  the  tornado.  Hearth  Publishing 
will  also  donate  $1  from  the  sale  of  each  book. 

A program  for  mentally  retarded  adults 
hopes  to  raise  $500,000  over  the  next  five 
years  for  an  endowment  to  assist  residents  with 
the  cost  of  their  care.  Pleasant  View  Homes,  a 
Mennonite-related  agency  based  in  Broadway, 
Va.,  is  calling  the  effort  the  John  Mumaw  En- 
dowment Fund  for  Residential  Alternatives. 
Mumaw,  a former  president  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College,  has  had  a lifelong  interest  in  men- 
tally retarded  people.  He  helped  establish 
Pleasant  View  Homes  20  years  ago. 

The  first  Mennonite  baptisms  and  the  first 
communion  service  were  conducted  in  Ma- 
nila, the  largest  city  in  the  Philippines,  recently. 
Twelve  people  were  baptized  and  more  than  40 
participated  in  communion.  The  two  events 
marked  the  establishment  of  the  first  Mennonite 
congregation  in  the  city  of  8 million  people.  It  is 
called  Old  Santa  Mesa  Christian  Community 
Church,  and  it  uses  the  second  floor  of  a store. 
Until  now,  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  Philip- 
pines, called  Missions  Now,  has  largely  been  a 
rural  church. 

Church-planting  efforts  are  moving  forward 
in  Anchorage,  the  largest  city  in  Alaska.  The 
emerging  congregation  has  begun  weekly  Bible 
studies  and  worship  services,  using  a local  rec- 
reation center.  The  group  is  led  by  Jim  and  Faith 
Carpenter,  who  arrived  a year  ago,  with  help 
from  Merlin  and  Wilma  Classen,  who  came  last 
April.  The  church-planting  is  sponsored  by 
Northwest  Conference  in  cooperation  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  local  Mennonites. 
The  city  has  one  other  Mennonite  congrega- 
tion— Anchorage  Mennonite  Fellowship. 

A new  congregation  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  was 
launched  rec.-n.ly  with  a special  dedication 
service  at  a local  middle  school,  where  the 
congregation  has  been  meeting  since  last  Janu- 
ary. Sunday  worship  service  attendance  varies 
from  35  to  45  people.  The  new  group,  called 
Emmanuel  Mennonite  Church,  began  Sunday 
services  in  August  1989  in  the  home  of  Tom  and 
Jamie  Beck,  who  first  had  the  vision  for  church 
planting.  A pastor,  Keith  Matthews,  had  been 


A ramp  for  Helmer.  Members  of 
Michigan  State  University  Mennonite 
Fellowship  in  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  re- 
cently completed  construction  of  a 
deck  and  ramp  for  the  home  of  a 
local  elderly  couple.  Pictured  is  Dave 
Haarer  showing  the  ramp  to  Ernest 
Helmer,  the  homeowner.  Prior  to  con- 
struction of  the  deck  and  ramp, 
Helmer  was  confined  to  his  home 
without  the  aid  of  another  person. 
Funding  for  the  project  was  provided 
through  the  congregation’s  annual  Re- 
lief Auction  which  raised  $4,000  for 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
for  local  projects.  The  fellowship  has 
a membership  of  about  50  and  meets 
each  Sunday  morning  in  the  MSU 
Alumni  Chapel. 


secured  two  months  earlier.  The  church  planting 
is  sponsored  by  Ohio  Conference  and  the  north- 
western Ohio  congregations. 

Bedford,  Pa.,  is  the  site  of  a new  congrega- 
tion, which  held  its  first  worship  service  re- 
cently. Nearly  20  people  attended.  The 
congregation  calls  itself  Bedford  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship and  meets  at  a Brethren  church.  The 
founding  pastor  is  Ivan  Yoder,  who  was  pre- 
viously a pastor  in  Belleville,  Pa.,  and  a Bible 
teacher  at  Belleville  Mennonite  High  School. 
For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  an  itinerant 
evangelist,  renewal  speaker,  and  Bible  teacher 
commissioned  by  his  home  congregation.  The 
church  planting  is  sponsored  by  Allegheny  Con- 
ference. 

Manson  (Iowa)  Mennonite  Church  was  hit 
by  a tornado  recently,  11  years  to  the  month 
after  a tornado  completely  destroyed  the  build- 
ing. This  one  lifted  part  of  the  roof,  resulting  in 
water  damage  and  extensive  damage  to  the 
sanctuary,  hallway,  and  pastor’s  office.  The  fol- 
lowing Sunday’s  worship  service  was  held  in  the 
fellowship  hall.  Pastor  Curt  Kuhns  emphasized 
in  his  sermon  that  the  people  are  the  church. 
“Only  the  building  was  damaged,  but  not  the 
church,”  he  said. 


The  social  work  department  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  has  been  reaccredited 

by  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education.  Ac- 
cording to  Mary  Jane  Fox,  acting  department 
chair,  the  accreditation  is  for  the  maximum 
seven  years  and  was  given  “without  any  recom- 
mendations for  program  improvement,  which  is 
very  gratifying  to  the  department.”  Receiving 
special  praise  were  the  “coherent,  well- 
integrated”  curriculum  and  the  “stable  and  crea- 
tive” faculty.  The  department,  first  accredited 
in  1975,  has  62  majors  enrolled  this  fall. 

Choice  Books  gave  its  1990  “book  of  the 
year”  award  recently  during  the  annual  Choice 
Books  banquet  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  recip- 
ient is  Unfinished  Business,  written  by  Charles 
Sell  and  published  by  Multnomah  Press  of 
Portland,  Ore.  The  book  explores  the  damaging 
influence  the  past  can  have  on  Christian  lives 
and  provides  a biblically  based  resolution.  The 
author,  who  was  present  to  accept  the  award,  is 
a seminary  professor  who  speaks  and  writes  on 
marriage  and  family  topics.  Choice  Books,  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  is  a 
bookrack  ministry. 

Over  1,100  children  read  nearly  24,000 
books  this  past  summer  as  part  of  the  annual 
Summer  Reading  Club  sponsored  by  the  Prov- 
ident bookstore  chain  of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  Most  of  the  young  readers,  along  with 
their  families,  attended  parties  at  the  end  of 
August  at  the  stores.  They  made  handcrafts, 
watched  videos  or  puppet  shows,  enjoyed  re- 
freshments and  balloons,  listened  to  stories  from 
local  authors  and  storytellers,  and  received 
Provident  gift  certificates. 

A longtime  Mennonite  worker  in  Asia  was 
honored  by  SYNAPSES,  a Chicago-based  in- 
terfaith peace  action  group,  during  the  group’s 
recent  annual  meeting.  Max  Ediger,  a human 
rights  activist  and  Asia  expert,  received  the 
seventh  annual  Harriet  Hanson  Award.  It  is 
named  for  an  11-year-old  textile  worker  who  in 
1836  led  a strike  against  her  sweatshop  em- 
ployer. Ediger,  originally  from  Turpin,  Okla.,  has 
served  the  past  15  years  with  the  Council  of 
Churches  for  Thailand.  Before  that  he  was  a 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  in  Viet- 
nam. 

New  appointments: 

• Ron  Byler,  executive  director,  Religious 
Public  Relations  Council,  starting  in  January. 
He  suceeds  Ann  Reimel.  This  is  a half-time 
position,  and  Byler  will  continue  the  other  half- 
time as  executive  producer  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  which  he  has  served  11  years. 
He  has  worked  with  the  Media  Ministries  De- 
partment of  MBM,  first  in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
then  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  now  in  Philadelphia. 
RPRC,  based  in  the  Philadelphia  suburb  of 
Gladwyne,  is  made  up  of  500  public  relations 
professionals  who  work  for  church  agencies  in  a 
variety  of  denominations. 

• Vera  Isaak,  director,  Selfhelp  Crafts  Can- 
ada. She  succeeds  Herman  Neff.  Selfhelp  Crafts 
Canada,  based  in  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  is  a 
program  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Can- 
ada. Isaak  served  previously  in  Ottawa  as  project 
officer  of  Partnership  Africa  Canada,  a consor- 
tium of  agencies  that  distribute  government 
funds  to  African  organizations.  Before  that  she 
was  an  MCC  worker  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

• Beth  Preheim  and  Michael  Sprong,  coordi- 
nators, Newton  (Kan.)  Area  Peace  Center,  start- 
ing in  September.  They  succeed  Tim  Lohrentz, 
who  joined  the  staff  of  Wisconsin  Interfaith 
Committee  on  Central  America.  Preheim  and 
Sprong,  a married  couple,  have  been  active  in 
peace  and  justice  campaigns  for  the  past  ten 
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years.  Preheim  is  a senior  nursing  student  at 
Bethel  College,  and  Sprong  works  at  Prairie 
View  Hospital. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Elton  Nussbaum  became  pastor  of  Calico 
Rock  (Ark.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  on  Oct.  2.  He 
succeeds  John  Duerksen,  who  retired.  Nuss- 
baum also  became  chaplain  of  Calico  Rock 
Medical  Center/Hospital.  He  served  previously 
as  associate  pastor  of  Kalona  (Iowa)  Mennonite 
Church. 

• Wayne  and  La  Vonne  Bohn  became  pastoral 
team  members  at  Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  Kalona,  Iowa,  recently.  Wayne  is  assis- 
tant pastor  and  LaVonne  is  women’s  ministry 
counselor.  They  serve  alongside  Pastor  Orie 
Wenger.  Both  also  have  other  jobs. 

• Ken  Livengood  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
associate  pastor  of  Whitestone  Mennonite 
Church,  Hesston,  Kan.,  on  Sept.  9.  He  succeeds 
Phil  Harrington  and  serves  alongside  Pastor 
Ron  Guengerich. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Robert  and  Jolene  Yoder  returned  from 
Nepal  recently  after  completing  11  years  of  work 
there  under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  They 
served  three  different  terms  since  1973.  Most 
recently,  Robert  worked  with  International  Irri- 
gation Management  Institute  and  Jolene  was  an 
English  teacher.  Their  new  address  is  325  E. 


Sixth  St.,  Ames,  LA  50010. 

• Dean  and  Nancy  Brubaker  went  to  India  in 
July  for  a three-year  MBM  assignment.  They  are 
dormitory  parents  at  Woodstock  School  in 
Mussoorie.  Dean  is  also  a mathematics  teacher. 
Dean  previously  was  a math  teacher  at  Lancas- 
ter (Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School.  Before  that 
the  Brubakers  served  in  Kenya  under  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Their  new  ad- 
dress is  Woodstock  School,  Mussoorie,  UP 
248179,  India. 

•Ken  and  Grace  Schwartzentruber  returned 
to  Brazil  in  October  following  a North  American 
assignment.  They  are  longtime  MBM  mission- 
aries who  currently  help  Brazil  Mennonite 
Church  with  its  publishing  efforts.  Their  address 
is  Rua  Taquaritinga  118,  Jardim  Nova  Europa, 
13035  Campinas,  SP,  Brazil. 

• Dale  and  Lois  Jones  returned  from  India  in 
July  following  a three-year  MBM  assignment. 
Dale  taught  art  at  Woodstock  School  in 
Mussoorie — a school  for  missionary  children 
and  others.  Their  new  address  is  1216  Westmin- 
ster Ave.,  Richmond,  VA  23227. 

New  resources: 

• Study  guide  on  military  tax  withholding  from 
Mennonite  Publishing  House.  Prepared  at  the 
request  of  Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  it 
is  designed  to  facilitate  discussion  of  the  1989 
General  Assembly  request  for  “continued  study 
of  issues  raised  by  taxation  for  military  pur- 


poses.” It  is  entitled  As  Conscience  and  the 
Church  Shall  Lead.  A response  form  is  provided 
so  that  Sunday  school  classes,  small  groups,  and 
individuals  may  provide  feedback.  The  study 
guide  is  available  for  $2.50  (plus  $1.50  for  ship- 
ping) from  MPH  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale, 
PA  15683. 

•Supplemental  materials  for  poverty  book 
from  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  It  is  a 
lending  packet  for  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
others  who  use  the  new  Herald  Press  book  by 
Gerald  Schlabach  on  poverty,  And  Who  Is  My 
Neighbor?  It  includes  a map,  several  books  and 
booklets,  and  MCC-related  materials.  The 
packet  is  available  for  one  month  for  free  loan 
from  the  Resource  Library  at  MCC,  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  any  other  MCC  office. 

• Collection  of  Mennonite  appeals  to  the  Cana- 
dian government  from  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Canada.  Appeals  have  been  made  on  a 
variety  of  issues  ever  since  the  arrival  of  Men- 
nonites  over  200  years  ago.  Since  1975,  many  of 
the  appeals  have  gone  through  MCC  Canada’s 
office  in  Ottawa.  The  spiral-bound  collection 
was  published  this  year  to  mark  the  office’s  15th 
anniversary.  It  is  available  for  $5  from  the  MCC 
Ottawa  Office  at  403-63  Sparks  St.,  Ottawa,  ON 
KIP  5A6. 

• Updated  earth  stewardship  packet  from 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  It  includes  wor- 
ship resources,  an  annotated  bibliography  of 
books  on  the  environment,  three  new  MCC-pro- 
duced  environmental  brochures,  and  recent  ar- 
ticles by  environmentalist  Art  Meyer.  The 
packet  is  available  for  a suggested  donation  of 
$3  from  the  Global  Education  Office  at  MCC 
U.S.,  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

•Article  on  peace  work  with  soldiers  from 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  Entitled  “En- 
tering Samaria:  Peace  Ministry  Among  U.S. 
Military  Personnel  in  West  Germany,”  it  is  the 
12th  in  the  Occasional  Paper  Series.  The  author 
is  Andre  Gingerich  Stoner,  an  MCC  worker  in 
Germany  for  the  past  six  years.  The  article  is 
available  for  a suggested  donation  of  $1  from 
MCC  at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Faculty  member  in  teacher  education, 
Goshen  College,  starting  next  August.  The  em- 
phasis would  be  on  curriculum  and  educational 
foundations.  Qualifications  include  a Ph.D.  or 
Ed.D.  with  advanced  graduate  study  in  elemen- 
tary education,  curriculum,  educational  founda- 
tions, or  other  areas.  Teaching  experience  in 
elementary  schools  is  preferred.  Minorities  are 
especially  urged  to  apply.  Contact  John  Eby  by 
Jan.  15  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219 
535-7503. 

• Principal,  Western  Mennonite  High  School, 
Salem,  Ore.  The  person  serves  as  chief  admin- 
istrative officer,  providing  academic  and  spiri- 
tual leadership.  Send  resume  to  Search 
Committee  chair  Ross  Collingwood  at  1620 
Kenard  St.  NW,  Salem,  OR  97304. 

•Chaplain,  Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Homes.  This  is  a part-time  position.  The  person 
is  responsible  for  the  pastoral  care  and  congre- 
gational leadership  of  250  residents.  Send 
resume  to  M.  Zook  at  Souderton  Mennonite 
Homes,  207  W.  Summit  St.,  Souderton,  PA 
18964. 

Special  meetings:  Paul  and  Grace  Brunner, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  at  Martins,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Oct. 
28-30.  Vincent  Frey,  Orrville,  Ohio,  at  Lockport, 
Stryker,  Ohio,  Nov.  4-7. 

Change  of  address:  Elmer  Borntrager  from 
Glendive,  Mont.,  to  2249  Alta  Vista,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85040.  Peter  and  Betty  Hamm  from  Winnipeg 
(and  Liberia  before  that)  to  26-33922  King  Rd., 
Abbotsford,  BC  V2S  4N2. 


Musicians  from  earlier  era  get  together.  Musicians  from  the  Mennonite  family 
tree  have  held  meetings  before,  but  never  one  quite  like  this.  Twenty  persons 
from  seven  states  and  one  province  gathered  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  recently  to 
renew  friendships  and  make  new  acquaintances,  to  discover  what  each  is  doing 
musically,  and  to  make  lots  of  good  music.  Most  of  those  present  honed  their 
vocal  and  instrumental  talent  on  the  folk,  blues,  and  rock  music  of  the  1960s  as 
solo  artists  or  as  members  of  bands.  Today,  most  earn  their  livelihood  in  other 
areas  but  remain  active  in  a wide  range  of  musical  styles  and  pursuits  (several 
do  perform  and  record  professionally). 

Here  (left  to  right)  Dean  Clemmer,  Ken  Brunk,  and  Steve  Walker  form  an 
impromptu  trio.  During  the  weekend,  the  participants  retraced  their  own  musi- 
cal journeys  and  shared  samples  of  their  work.  A five-hour  jam  session  with  the 
whole  group  ran  until  1:30  Sunday  morning.  James  Krabill,  a former  member  of 
the  Rebirth  band  and  most  recently  a missionary  in  Ivory  Coast,  helped  bring 
the  group  together.  He  called  the  event  “a  definite  spiritual  experience”  that 
ended  with  a worship  service  and  communion.  The  group  also  held  a lengthy 
session  to  outline  possible  direchons  for  the  future.  Abe  Rittenhouse  of  Alive 
Recording  Studios  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  was  host. — Jim  Bishop 
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New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Cove,  Woodbury,  Pa.:  Susan  Thomas, 
Charles  Thomas,  and  Wendy  Thomas. 

Noxubee,  Miss.:  Janelle  Good. 

Fairview,  Albany,  Ore.:  Loren  Miller,  Mi- 
chelle Miller,  Melisa  Miller,  Jody  Miller, 
Vanessa  Neuschwander,  Stacy  Stutzman,  and 
Pam  Hillyer. 

Grace,  Berlin,  Ohio:  Dale  J.  Miller,  Dennis 
Schrock,  Beverly  Raber  and  Tammi  Wengerd. 

Faith,  South  Hutchinson,  Kan.:  Kelli 
Holsopple,  Micah  Beachy,  Betsy  Carman,  An- 
gela Diener,  Shanna  Eigsti,  Michelle  Lawson, 
and  Todd  Lawson. 

Kidron,  Ohio:  Linda  Geiser  and  Andrea 
Gerber. 

Hyattsville,  Md.:  Diane  Weaver. 

Dargan,  Sharpsburg,  Md.:  Nathan  Robin- 
son. 


Marriages 


Please  send  announcements  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  wedding.  A six-month  free  sub- 
scription is  given  to  those  not  now  receiving 
“Gospel  Herald ” if  the  address  is  supplied. 

Buckmaster-Beachy.  Mike  Buckmaster, 
Miami,  Ind.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Tami  Beachy, 
Greentown,  Ind.,  Howard-Miami  cong.,  by  Lee 
Miller,  Sept.  1. 

Danner-Straza.  Michael  Danner,  Metamora, 
111.,  Metamora  cong.,  and  Melissa  Straza  by  John 
Swanson,  Aug.  11. 

Handrich-Borst.  Lynn  Handrich  and  Sonja 
Borst,  both  of  Fairview,  Mich.,  Fairview  cong., 
by  Virgil  Hershberger,  Oct.  6. 

Hochstetler-Childress.  Jerry  Hochstetler, 
New  Carlisle,  Ind.,  Kern  Road  cong.,  and  Linda 
Childress,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  United  Methodist 
Church,  by  E.  Carver  McGriff,  Sept.  29. 

Horst-Schaffter.  Nevin  Horst,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
Martins  cong.,  and  Tami  Schaffter,  Sterling, 
Ohio,  Crown  Hill  cong.,  by  Ernest  Hershberger 
and  Vince  Frey,  Oct.  6. 

Kauffman-Becker.  Timothy  Kauffman, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Shiloh  Christian  Fellowship,  and 
Connie  Becker,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Forest  Hills  cong.,  by 
J.  Lester  Graybill,  Sept.  1. 

Petro-Miller.  Tim  Petro,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  Charlene  Miller,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Kern 
Road  cong.,  by  Janice  Yordy  Sutter,  Oct.  6. 

Resh-Nussbaum.  James  Resh,  Hampstead, 
Md.,  Lighthouse  Worship  Center,  and  Zondra 
Nussbaum,  Richmond,  Va.,  Richmond  cong.,  by 
David  Greiser,  Sept.  2. 

Weaver-Fry.  William  R.  Weaver  III,  Middle- 
town,  Pa.,  Elizabethtown  cong.,  and  Rose  Mary 
Fry,  Watsontown,  Pa.,  East  District  cong.,  by 
Lester  E.  Miller,  May  26. 


Births 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements  no 
later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Eichelberger,  Brent  and  Renee  (Litwiller), 
Tremont,  111.,  first  child,  Taylor  Jae 
Eichelberger. 

Erb,  James  and  Kristine  (Miller),  Millersburg, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jennifer 
Karlene,  Sept.  27. 

Erb,  Jerre  and  Tami  (Widmer),  Washington, 
Iowa,  third  daughter,  Hannah  Ruth,  Oct.  5. 

Fougeron,  Steve  and  Marcy  (Stutzman),  Mil- 


ford, Neb.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Taylor 
Ann,  Oct.  2. 

Groff,  Larry  K.  and  Sherry  (Denlinger),  Bois 
de  Laurence,  Haiti,  first  child,  Tyler  Kent,  Aug. 
21. 

Kiser,  Jeff  and  Denise  (Alderfer),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Scott,  Sept.  9. 

Martin,  Glen  and  Cindy  (Rude),  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Zachery  Dane, 
born  and  received  for  adoption,  Sept.  22. 

Moyer,  Brian  and  Susan  (Munzinger), 
Schwenksville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Brett  Andrew, 
Oct.  5. 

Mullet,  Merle  and  Connie,  Bloomfield,  Mont., 
fourth  child,  third  son,  Sterling  Victor,  Sept.  26. 

Ramer,  Jim  and  Phyllis  (Grainger),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Jana-Lynn 
Elaine,  Sept.  25. 

Ross,  Curtis  and  Shannon  (Eskew),  Ft.  Lau- 
derdale, Fla.,  second  son,  Jared  Mark,  Sept.  6. 

Roth,  Evan  and  Grace  (Hunsberger),  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Carmen  Elena, 
Sept.  28. 

Rude,  Dane  and  Roxie  (Hayduk),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Dylon  Lane 
Joseph,  Sept.  22. 

Rupp,  Russ  and  Rita  (Riegsecker),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Jenae  Ann,  Oct. 
5. 

Shirley,  Kent  and  Teresa  (Urias),  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Margaret  Cath- 
ryn,  Oct.  2. 

Stewart,  Howard  and  Beth  (Nebel),  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  first  child,  Clayton  MacKenzie,  Sept.  5. 

Stroup,  Tom  and  Shelly  (Hostetler),  Millers- 
burg, Ind.,  first  child,  Todd  Mitchell,  Oct.  3. 

Weber  Becker,  Byron  and  Ann  (Weber), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  first  child,  Luke  Adrian,  Oct.  1. 


Obituaries 


Jones,  Edward,  son  of  Albert  and  Annie 
(Vogle)  Jones,  was  born  in  Lehigh  Twp.,  Pa., 
May  10,  1910;  died  at  Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Sept.  28,  1990;  aged  80.  On  Oct.  5,  1929,  he  was 
married  to  Lena  G.  Bowman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  (Walter  B.,  Melvin,  Marlin, 
and  Ray),  one  daughter  (Lois  Dapp),  6 grand- 
children, 4 great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Earl).  He  was  a member  of  New  Holland  Men- 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Oct.  1,  in  charge  of  Clyde  G.  Kratz  and 
Donald  Good;  interment  in  New  Holland  Men- 
nonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Lantz,  Steven  J.,  son  of  Chris  and  Dorothy 
Lou  (Mellinger)  Lantz,  was  born  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1969;  died  at  Leola,  Pa.,  Sept.  25, 
1990;  aged  21.  Surviving  are  his  parents  and  2 
sisters  (Stephanie  J.,  his  twin,  and  Sarah  C.).  He 
was  a member  of  Forest  Hills  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  28,  in  charge  of  J.  Lester  Graybill  and  Mark 
R.  Wenger;  interment  in  Eby  Cemetery. 

Miller,  James  E.,  son  of  Jonas  and  Katie 
Miller,  was  born  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va.;  died  of 
cancer  in  a hospital  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Sept.  24, 
1990;  aged  52.  Surviving  are  his  wife  (Patsy  C.), 
4 sons  (Steven,  Jonathan,  William,  and  Anthony 
Scott),  his  mother,  2 grandchildren,  and  4 sisters 
(Alta  Krauss,  Luella,  Betty,  and  Clara  Chupp). 
He  was  a member  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  26,  in  charge  of  Phillip  E.  Miller,  Addona 
Nissley,  and  Harold  Bergey;  interment  in  adjoin- 
ing cemetery. 

Murray,  Gerald  E.,  son  of  Elmer  F.  and 
Lydia  (Hooley)  Murray,  was  born  in  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Apr.  21,  1912;  died  of  cancer  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Oct.  3,  1990;  aged  78.  On  Aug.  16,  1947,  he 
was  married  to  Ruby  Yontz,  who  survives.  Also 


surviving  are  one  daughter  (Jane  Miller),  2 
granddaughters,  8 sisters  (Joella  Troyer,  Gladys 
Peebles,  Grace  Nelson,  Ruth  Mawhinney,  Doris 
Klinglesmith,  Blanche  Hartzler,  Orpha  Miller, 
and  Shirley  Miller),  and  5 brothers  (Elmer, 
Franklin,  Joseph,  John,  and  Paul).  He  was  a 
member  of  College  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Yoder-Culp  Funeral  Home 
on  Oct.  6,  in  charge  of  James  Waltner;  interment 
in  Elkhart  Prairie  Cemetery. 

Schmucker,  Nola  M.  Simmons,  daughter  of 
William  and  Pearle  (Wilson)  Simmons,  was  bom 
at  Riverton,  W.Va.,  Aug.  5,  1908;  died  of  cancer 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept.  26, 1990;  aged  82.  On  Dec. 
26,  1928,  she  was  married  to  Harvey  Schmucker, 
who  died  Mar.  17,  1987.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Allen),  2 daughters  (Elaine  Cressman  and  Pat 
Hammer),  10  grandchildren,  and  18  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  Bancroft  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  30,  in  charge  of  Phil  Ebersole  and 
Walter  Stuckey;  interment  in  Ottawa  Hills  Me- 
morial Park. 

Vendrely,  Richard  A.,  son  of  Cletus  and 
Miriam  (Howey)  Vendrely,  was  born  at  Harlan, 
Ind.,  May  1,  1932;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Parkview  Memorial  Hospital,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
Oct.  3,  1990;  aged  58.  On  Dec.  8,  1951,  he  was 
married  to  Maredith  Lederman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Douglas  and  Patrick), 
one  daughter  (Renee  DeYoung),  4 grandchil- 
dren, one  brother  (David),  and  3 sisters  (Judy 
Dwyer,  Cynthia  Scheumann,  and  Peggy  Stiver). 
He  was  a member  of  North  Leo  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
6,  in  charge  of  Don  Delagrange;  interment  in  Leo 
Cemetery. 

Warfel,  Clarence  Good,  son  of  Amos  W.  and 
Minnie  (Good)  Warfel,  was  born  Feb.  11,  1908; 
died  at  the  Mennonite  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Aug.  14, 1990;  aged  82.  He  was  married  to  Fannie 
Herr,  who  died  in  1938.  He  was  later  married  to 
Elizabeth  Harnish,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 sons  (Glenn  H.  and  Mahlon  H.  Shenk,  and 
Amos  H.,  David  H.,  and  J.  Donald  Warfel),  4 
daughters  (Arlene  Delp,  B.  Jane  Delp,  A.  Ruth 
Groff,  and  L.  Elaine  Stouffer),  29  grandchildren, 
and  10  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member 
of  River  Corner  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Aug.  17,  in  charge  of 
David  Thomas  and  Lester  Denlinger;  interment 
in  River  Corner  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Provided,  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Council  board  members  work- 
shop, Laurelville,  Pa.,  Oct.  28-30 
Convention  Planning  Committee,  Oregon,  Nov.  2-3 
Dlinois  Conference  and  Central  District  joint  meeting,  Illinois, 
Nov.  2-3 

Young  Adult  Consultation,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  2-4 
Allegheny  Conference  fall  delegate  session,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Nov. 
3 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegate  meeting,  Nov.  3 
Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates  annual  conven- 
tion, Peoria,  111.,  Nov.  8-11 

Franconia  Conference  fall  assembly,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  10 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegate  meeting,  Blythe,  Calif., 
Nov.  10 

Conference  Ministers  Workshop,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Nov.  10-14 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  15-17 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  16-17 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and  a 
variety  of  other  sources. 


Church  groups  oppose  use  of  food, 
medicine  as  weapons  against  Iraq 

U.S.  church  groups,  while  taking  a gen- 
erally low  profile  in  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis, 
have  recently  begun  to  speak  out  against 
one  element  of  the  Bush  administration’s 
policy — the  use  of  food  and  medicine  as  a 
weapon.  In  recent  statements,  the  organi- 
zation representing  the  U.S.  Catholic  hier- 
archy and  an  ecumenical  Christian  coali- 
tion have  voiced  concern  about  the  em- 
bargo against  Iraq. 

Archbishop  Roger  Mahoney  of  Los  An- 
geles wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  on  behalf  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops.  “The  moral  jus- 
tification for  our  intervention  requires  that 
we  maintain  the  distinction  between  the 
Iraqi  regime  and  ordinary  and  vulnerable 
Iraqi  citizens,”  he  said.  Churches  for  Mid- 
dle East  Peace,  a coalition  of  15  national 
Protestant  and  Catholic  organizations, 
said  it  believes  “that  the  U.S.  makes  a 
grave  moral  and  political  error  by  including 
food  and  medicine  in  the  sanctions.”  The 
coalition  made  the  comment  in  a letter  to 
every  senator. 


Restrictions  on  religious  mail  to 
U.S.  military  protested 

Religious  literature  may  be  sent  to  indi- 
viduals serving  with  the  U.S.  military  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  but  bulk  mailing  of  such 
materials  is  prohibited,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Defense  Department.  It  clarified  the 
policies  regarding  the  mailing  of  Bibles  and 
other  devotional  literature  to  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  predominantly  Muslim  coun- 
try following  protests  from  two  Baptist 
agencies  over  the  restrictions.  The  Baptist 
Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs  and  the 
Christian  Life  Commission  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  sent  protests  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  after  hear- 
ing reports  that  U.S.  government  policy 
restricted  “any  matter  containing  religious 
materials  contrary  to  Islamic  faith”  from 
being  mailed  to  U.S.  service  personnel  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 


Dayton  Hudson  resumes  its  giving 
to  Planned  Parenthood 

With  a former  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
serving  as  “facilitator,”  the  foundation  of 
one  of  America’s  largest  retailing  firms  has 
reversed  its  position  and  has  renewed  its 
ties  with  Planned  Parenthood  of  Minne- 
sota. The  Dayton  Hudson  Foundation, 
based  in  Minneapolis,  announced  in  Au- 
gust that  it  was  ending  22  years  of  support- 
ing Planned  Parenthood  financially  in 


order  to  distance  itself  from  the  debate 
over  abortion.  That  decision  prompted 
demonstrations  and  plans  by  abortion- 
rights  activists  to  boycott  Dayton’s  stores. 
Its  reversal  has  brought  similar  boycott 
threats  from  pro-life  groups.  Under  a new 
grant  agreement,  the  foundation’s  money 
will  be  restricted  to  a public  education 
program  on  birth  control  and  sex  educa- 
tion. The  program  will  not  advocate  or 
teach  about  abortion. 

The  agreement  to  reinstate  the  funding 
was  reached  after  James  Shannon,  a for- 
mer auxiliary  bishop  of  St.  Paul/Minneap- 
olis, was  brought  into  the  discussions  as  a 
facilitator  “who  helped  both  sides  listen  to 
each  other,”  according  to  Ann  Barkelew,  a 
Dayton  Hudson  spokeswoman. 


Some  500,000  Filipinos  turn  to  Jesus 
during  Campus  Crusade  campaign 

“What  God  is  doing  here  I pray  that  he 
will  do  in  every  major  metropolitan  area  of 
the  world,”  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ’s 
Bill  Bright  said  in  heralding  the  results  of 
an  intensive,  five-month  evangelism  cam- 
paign in  the  Philippines.  An  estimated 
500,000  Filipinos  professed  Christ  in  an 
effort  that  merged  the  resources  of  130 
Filipino  churches  from  27  denominations. 
Spearheaded  by  Campus  Crusade  staffers 
and  volunteers  from  102  countries,  the 
Manila  effort  was  the  largest  gathering  of 
the  organization’s  leaders  in  its  40-year 
history.  An  estimated  3 million  people 
heard  gospel  presentations  at  Athletes  in 
Action  games,  showings  of  the  movie  Jesus, 
and  lectures  by  popular  American  speaker 
Josh  McDowell. 


Fiery  H.  Rap  Brown  is  now 
Jamil  Al-Amin,  an  Islamic  leader 

When  Jamil  Al-Amin  addressed  a na- 
tional Muslim  gathering  recently  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  the  response  was  much  more 
peaceful  than  the  aftermath  of  a talk  he 
gave  at  a Dayton  church  in  1967.  Then  he 
was  known  as  H.  Rap  Brown,  a fieiy  advo- 
cate of  black  revolution.  His  talk  in  Dayton 
triggered  two  nights  of  rioting.  This  year 
he  returned  as  an  American  Islamic  leader. 
His  message  was  about  the  teachings  of 
the  Koran.  And  his  audience  was  much 
more  restrained. 

Al-Amin,  the  spiritual  leader  of  a group 
of  Muslims  in  Atlanta  and  14  other  com- 
munities, was  raised  in  a Baptist  family  but 
became  estranged  from  the  faith  as  he 
became  politically  active  in  the  1960s.  He 
succeeded  Stokeley  Carmichael  as  chair- 
man of  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordi- 
nating Committee.  He  was  on  the  FBI’s  list 
of  “10  Most  Wanted”  fugitives  when  he 
disappeared  in  1970  while  he  was  sought 
on  charges  of  inciting  to  riot  and  arson.  In 


1971,  Brown  was  seriously  wounded  in  a 
shoot-out  with  police  after  he  and  three 
other  gunmen  held  up  a bar  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  sentenced  for  the  crime, 
became  a Muslim  while  in  prison,  and  was 
released  on  parole  in  1976. 


Graham  breaks  four  attendance 
records  at  New  York  coliseum 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  broke  four  con- 
secutive attendance  records  at  Nassau 
Coliseum  during  his  Long  Island  Crusade, 
which  featured  the  active  involvement  of 
black  and  Catholic  churches.  Crowds  aver- 
aging 19,740  per  night  overflowed  the 
18,000-seat  coliseum  in  Uniondale,  N.Y., 
into  an  exhibition  hall  that  seats  another 
4,000.  In  addition,  several  hundred  people 
outdoors  were  able  to  view  the  services  on 
a Mobile  Vision  screen,  used  for  the  first 
time  at  any  of  Graham’s  crusades  in  North 
America. 


Canadian  bishops  approve  measures 
to  curb  child  sexual  abuse 

Canada’s  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have 
unanimously  approved  a sweeping  series 
of  measures  to  curb  child  sexual  abuse  in 
their  11.4-million-member  church.  At  the 
same  time,  they  also  decided  to  take  up 
the  issue  with  the  Vatican,  both  at  an 
upcoming  worldwide  gathering  of  bishops 
and  with  the  pope  personally.  “We  want  to 
be  honest,  we  want  to  be  open,  we  want  to 
face  reality  no  matter  how  painful,”  said 
Archbishop  Adam  Exner  of  Winnipeg. 
“Christian  ideals  require  it  of  us  that  we 
not  try  to  sidestep  this  issue.” 

The  measures  were  presented  to  a 
closed-door  session  of  the  bishops’  meet- 
ing in  Ottawa,  which  was  attended  by 
about  95  of  the  country’s  125  Catholic 
prelates.  The  measures  cover  victims,  of- 
fenders, diocesan  guidelines,  seminary 
screening  and  preparation,  and  include  a 
major  project  to  prepare  a study  and  action 
kit  for  use  in  parishes  and  the  general 
community.  The  bishops  also  accepted  a 
recommendation  to  examine  questions 
about  “the  problematic  link”  between  cel- 
ibacy and  the  priesthood. 

Falwell’s  ‘Old  Time  Gospel  Hour’ 
drops  most  of  its  outlets 

Jerry  Falwell’s  weekly  Old  Time  Gospel 
Hour  television  program  is  dropping  most 
of  its  broadcast  outlets  in  a move  that  will 
save  more  than  $8  million  per  year.  The 
program  began  broadcasting  on  a local 
television  station  in  1956  and  is  currently 
carried  on  about  200  stations.  When  the 
cuts  take  effect,  it  will  be  aired  on  only 
three  Virginia  stations  and  the  ministry’s 
FamilyNet  satellite  network. 
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Memo  to  my  successor 


To:  J.  Lome  Peachey 
From:  Daniel  Hertzler 
Subject:  The  transition 

T O BE  HONEST,  what  follows  is  written  more 
for  me  than  for  you.  You  have  no  particular 
need  to  hear  from  me.  I seem  to  have  a need  to 
rationalize  my  departure,  perhaps  to  pass  on 
some  traditional  blessing.  (Even  though,  as  I 
say,  there  is  no  need  for  this.  Your  calling  is 
from  the  Mennonite  Publication  Board.)  But  per- 
mit me  a few  remarks  that  come  to  me  in  this 
transition  from  one  editor  to  another. 

Cleaning  out  the  office  took  considerable  ef- 
fort. The  accumulation  of  30  years  is  not  dis- 
posed of  easily.  Most  of  the  things  I (1)  took 
home,  or  (2)  sent  to  the  archives,  or  (3)  put  in 
the  round  file.  A few  I left  for  you,  including  two 
symbolic  items.  These  two  were  given  to  me  by 
other  persons  for  special  reasons  and  I have 
passed  them  on  to  you. 

The  first  is  the  double-barreled  ballpoint  pen 
which  Peter  Dyck  sent  to  me  some  years  ago 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  He  sent  it,  as  I recall,  to 
symbolize  the  power  of  the  word  and  how  fearful 
the  Soviet  authorities  were  of  the  printed  word 
at  that  time  in  their  history.  (Things  have 
changed  mightily  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  then 
and  there  are  not  the  same  restrictions  there. 

But  the  word  is  still  potentially  offensive;  I pre- 
dict that  you  will  find  that  soon  enough.) 

The  second  item  is  a small  ceramic  pitcher 
given  to  me  by  J.  Paul  Sauder.  Again  I am  going 
by  memory,  but  as  I remember,  he  conveyed  to 
me  that  this  was  to  symbolize  an  editor’s  calling 
to  be  “poured  out”  for  the  task. 

I don’t  mean  to  make  a lot  from  these  symbols 
as  I am  not  greatly  given  to  symbolism.  But  be- 
cause these  givers  interpreted  what  they  meant 
by  their  gifts  I found  them  useful  reminders  and 
consider  them  worth  passing  on  to  you.  I per- 
ceive that  your  assignment  in  the  broad  sense 
will  be  similar  to  mine  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
three  editors  who  preceded  us  since  1908. 

Each  of  us  operated  in  a different  context  and 


our  calling  was,  as  yours  will  be,  to  seek  to  inter- 
pret the  biblical  and  the  Anabaptist  traditions 
for  our  time  and  context.  The  times  and  con- 
texts are  always  changing,  yet  some  develop- 
ments sound  all  too  familiar.  I became  editor  at 
the  time  of  the  Yom  Kippur  War.  You  have 
begun  with  the  Persian  Gulf  Crisis. 

These  are  only  broad  contextual  events,  but 
they  affect  our  efforts  since  the  world  is  becom- 
ing more  interrelated  as  time  goes  on.  According 
to  the  Chronicle  of  the  20th  Century,  the  Yom 
Kippur  War  broke  out  in  October  and  gas  prices 
went  up  in  November.  This  year  Saddam  Hus- 
sein invaded  Kuwait  in  August  and  gas  went  up 
immediately.  Since  the  Gospel  Herald  is  pub- 
lished and  distributed  as  part  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  economic  systems,  gasoline  prices  will 
affect  you. 

Indeed,  much  that  happens  in  these  systems 
will  affect  you.  Since  1864  when  John  Funk 
began  the  first  periodical  publishing  in  our  tradi- 
tion, our  magazines  have  been  hostage  to  the 
postal  systems.  At  one  time  it  was  assumed  that 
magazines  such  as  ours  were  educational  mate- 
rial and  needed  by  the  public.  So  the  Gospel  Her- 
ald traveled  at  bargain  rates.  But  those  days  are 
gone  forever.  Next  year  the  cost  of  second-class 
delivery  may  exceed  your  total  editorial  budget. 
This  is  one  of  the  burdens  of  publishing  which  I 
am  relieved  to  lay  down. 

Of  more  significance  are  developments  within 
the  church.  I became  editor  following  the  first 
meeting  of  Mennonite  Church  general  assembly. 
As  you  begin,  church  leaders  are  deep  in  conver- 
sation with  leaders  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  about  the  possibility  of  regu- 
larizing the  two  organizational  structures.  Since 
the  Gospel  Herald  is  published  in  relation  to  the 
church  program,  any  changes  here  will  affect 
you.  I think  such  changes  will  not  alarm  you. 

And  as  the  late  Amos  Wenger  of  Chesapeake, 
Virginia,  once  observed,  “Change  must  be  in  the 
plan  of  God.” 

Now  I wish  you  well.  God  bless  you  and  all  the 
staff  as  you  seek  to  interpret  the  Anabaptist  tra- 
dition in  your  time  and  context. 


November  6,  1990 


Molly  Frazier,  a Choctaw  Mennonite. 
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They’re  not  white; 
they’re  Indian 

W ILLIE  LEE  STOOD  before  Gulf  States  Menno-  fry 
nite  Fellowship,  a representative  for  the  Poarch 
Band  of  Creek  Indians.  “The  Poarch  community  Elaine 
wants  to  thank  the  Weavers  for  their  service  to 
the  Creek  tribe  with  this  certificate  of  apprecia-  JMailSt 
tion,”  she  said.  “We  feel  like  they’re  not  white; 
they’re  Indian!”  On  May  6,  1990,  David  and  Ida 
Weaver  also  received  the  James  and  Rowena 
Lark  Award  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
recognizing  40  years  of  planting  Native  Ameri- 
can churches  in  the  Deep  South. 

How  did  this  pair  from  Lebanon  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, become  planters  of  Native  American 
churches? 

David  Weaver  explains:  “My  family  was  Old 
Order  Mennonite.  In  our  community,  missions 
were  condemned.  When  I was  12  or  13,  Church 
of  the  Brethren  neighbors  invited  me  to  go  to 
Ephrata  with  them  to  hear  a missionary  from  Ni- 
geria. The  movie  I saw  that  night  impressed  me. 

I could  never  throw  it  off.  After  that,  I read  all 
the  missions  books  I could  find.” 

But  as  he  grew  older,  David’s  life  followed  a 
more  predictable  course.  His  goal?  “Having  a 
nice  farm  and  raising  a family.”  In  1942,  he  mar- 
ried Ida  Weber. 

Ida  remembers  when  the  call  to  missions  re- 
surfaced. “We  were  at  a missions  meeting,  and  I 
was  out  with  one  of  the  children.  At  the  end  of 
the  service,  an  invitation  was  given  for  those 
who  felt  God  calling  them.  I responded  to  the 


David  and  Ida  Weaver  received 
the  Lark  Award  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  for  40  years 
of  planting  Native  American 
churches  in  the  Deep  South. 


call  for  missions  and  went  to  the  front.  When  I 
got  to  the  front  of  the  church,  there  was  David!” 

The  evening  of  July  4,  1945,  David  set  a 
bucket  of  eggs  in  the  farmhouse  basement,  then 
headed  for  the  barn  to  start  milking,  unaware 
that  two-year-old  Mark  followed.  A visiting  rela- 
tive backing  out  of  the  driveway  at  that  moment 
felt  a thud  under  her  car.  She  expected  to  find 
an  injured  dog.  To  her  horror,  she  discovered 
Mark.  The  car  had  driven  entirely  over  him.  The 
doctor  they  found  late  that  night  told  David  and 
Ida,  “Take  him  home.  He  won’t  live  until  morm 
ing.” 

Weavers  took  their  son  home,  grotesquely 
swollen.  During  the  next  days,  they  spent  hours 
kneeling  by  his  bed.  “Save  the  child  if  you  will,” 
they  prayed.  “Either  way,  we  give  ourselves  to 
your  service.” 

Miraculously,  Mark  lived.  Today,  that  experi- 
ence adds  meaning  to  Weavers’  life  in  missions 
and  Mark’s  years  in  Africa  as  a Mission  Aviation 
Fellowship  pilot. 


T HOUGH  “many  times  of  doubt”  followed  this 
call,  in  1950  Weavers  were  chosen  to  “go  and 
serve  the  Lord.”  They  left  Lebanon  County  and 
moved  with  their  four  children  to  southern  Ala- 
bama. “When  we  left,  friends  and  family  warned 
us,  ‘You  are  losing  your  children  to  the  Lord  and 
the  church,”’  Weavers  remember.  “We  were  con- 
cerned, but  we  committed  it  to  the  Lord.” 

Later,  the  couple  bought  a small  farm  in  the 
middle  of  the  Poarch  Indian  settlement.  Again 
David  and  Ida  were  warned  about  dangers  to 
their  children.  “The  Lord  always  prepared  fami- 
lies for  us,”  David  says.  “The  children  helped 
make  inroads  for  us.  We  weren’t  such  expert  par- 
ents (‘No,  definitely  not!’  Ida  interjects);  it  was 
the  Lord.  If  the  Lord  called  us,  we  felt  we  must 
be  a part  of  that  community.” 

Weavers  had  come  to  Alabama  to  minister  to 
poor  white  sharecroppers.  “I  was  shocked,” 

David  says,  “when  two  Indian  women  came  and 
asked  Ida,  ‘Would  you  start  a Bible  class  or  Sun- 
day school?”’  One  of  those  women  was  Willie 


David  Weaver:  a lifetime  of  service. 


Lee.  Soon,  Weavers  found  their  home  filled  with 
up  to  70  people  for  Friday  night  Bible  class.  Out 
of  that  class  grew  Poarch  Community  Church. 

Edie  Shirk  Bontrager’s  parents  were  Weavers’ 
co-workers.  “Of  all  the  fellow  workers  I observed 
as  a child,  I saw  the  Weavers  as  the  most  adapt- 
able and  open  to  change. . . . They  modeled  ac- 
ceptance of  those  who  were  different.”  She  re- 
members Weavers  taking  her  to  school  carnivals 
at  Poarch.  “That  wasn’t  exactly  something  we 
did  as  Mennonites  in  Lebanon  County.” 

Weavers’  son,  David,  Jr.,  reflects  on  difficult 
days  in  Alabama.  “There  was  the  expectation 
that  they  were  to  try  to  make  ‘Lancaster 
Mennonites’  out  of  these  people.  It  took  Mom 
and  Dad  a while  to  evolve  out  of  that.  Dad  got 
in  trouble  because  he  baptized  the  divorced  and 
those  that  had  been  married  several  times.  But 
those  people  were  really  changed.  I saw  men 
who  used  to  beat  their  wives  and  kids  become 
new  people.”  The  pain  of  misunderstandings  left 
David,  Sr.,  skeptical  of  church  leaders  for  de- 
cades. 

In  the  late  1950s,  the  Creek  tribe  discovered 
the  Choctaws  of  Mississippi.  After  years  of  con- 
tacts, Creeks,  with  Weavers’  supervision,  held 
the  first  Bible  school  for  Choctows  in  1958.  The 
Choctaws’  response?  “We  want  more  church.” 
After  traveling  to  Mississippi  once  a month  for 
the  next  year  to  teach  Bible  classes,  Weavers 
moved  to  Mashulaville,  Mississippi,  in  1959. 

Daily  life  as  church  planters  in  Mississippi 
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Weavers  receive  the  Lark  Award  from  Edie  and  Ed  Bontrager  of  MBM. 


Willie  Lee  honors  David. 


was  unpredictable,  including  everything  from 
farming  to  preaching  to  serving  as  undertakers. 
“We  never  knew  what  would  happen,”  Weavers 
remember.  “When  we  came,  there  was  only  one 
Indian  with  a car,  no  undertaker,  no  ambulance.” 
The  death  of  a 13-month-old  child  became  one 
of  their  first  opportunities.  “They  wanted  Ida  to 
prepare  the  body  for  burial  and  to  have  the  fu- 
neral at  home,”  David  remembers. 

David  spent  many  nights  and  days  transport- 
ing sick  or  dying  Choctaws  60  miles  to  the  hospi- 
tal. Alcohol-related  deaths  were  discouraging.  Al- 
coholism appeared  to  be  a way  of  life  for  the 
people  and  captured  their  complete  devotion. 

David  remembers  a time  when  “The  big  crowd 
we  had  at  Mashulaville  dwindled.  It  got  so  bad  I 
started  to  ask,  ‘Is  it  worthwhile  to  continue? 
What  is  God’s  answer?’  I took  a Bible  and  it  fell 
open  to  Isaiah  6:11:  ‘Then  said  I,  Lord,  how 
long?  And  he  answered,  Until  the  cities  be 
wasted  without  inhabitant,  and  the  houses  with- 
out man,  and  the  land  be  utterly  desolate.’  ” 
David  knew  then  he  would  keep  working  until 
there  was  not  one  person  left.  “After  that,”  he 
says,  “things  started  to  change.” 


T HROUGH  decades  of  difficulty  and  enormous 
personal  sacrifice,  Weavers  stayed  and  became 
trusted  by  the  Indians.  Marie  Wallace,  whose 
husband  is  a Choctaw,  worked  with  Weavers  for 
over  20  years.  “If  there’s  anybody  who  the  In- 
dian people  identify  with  church,  it  would  be 
David  and  Ida.  Some  say,  ‘You  have  to  have  a 
preacher  who  speaks  the  language.’  It’s  not  true. 
You  just  have  to  have  someone  who  cares  and 
doesn’t  give  up.  A lot  of  Mennonite  Yankees 
just  pull  up  and  move  out,  go  home.  David  and 
Ida  stayed.” 


Now,  after  40  years,  the  fragile  hope  they  nur- 
tured for  spreading  the  gospel  among  Native 
Americans  is  producing  results.  Choctaw  Chris- 
tian Church,  which  Weavers  planted,  remains  de- 
spite its  struggles.  The  Nanih  Waiya  and 
Noxubee  (previously  Mashulaville)  Mennonite 
churches,  Choctaw  and  Anglo  respectively,  also 
received  important  influence  from  Weavers’  min- 
istry in  Mississippi.  And  Poarch  Community 
Church  in  Alabama,  which  Weavers  now  lead, 
flourishes. 


When  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  representa- 
tive from  Washington,  D.C.,  visited  Poarch  re- 
cently, the  chief  wanted  him  to  meet  David 
Weaver.  The  chief  introduced  David,  saying, 

“This  is  the  man  who  helped  to  civilize  our  peo- 
ple.” 

“When  I look  across  the  church,  I suspect  that 
David  and  Ida  have  had  the  most  impact  on  the 
largest  number  of  Native  people  of  any  white 
couple  in  the  Mennonite  Church,”  says  Ray 
Horst,  a longtime  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
administrator.  “You  can  surely  see  the  transform- 
ing power  of  God  in  the  lives  of  the  people  in 
the  Poarch  church  community.  Poarch  is  the  larg- 
est of  the  Mennonite-related  Native  programs.” 

Though  David  and  Ida  are  now  recognized  for 
their  contribution  to  the  church,  they  are  also 

Daily  life  as  church  planters  was 
unpredictable,  including 
everything  from  farming  to 
preaching  to  serving  as 
undertakers . 
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praised  for  the  devotion  to  missions  they  passed 
on  to  their  children.  Their  seven  children — 

Mark,  Naomi,  Carl,  David  Jr.,  Lois,  Dale,  and 
Dan — are  all  active  in  Mennonite  churches.  Dan, 
Mark,  and  Carl  served  with  Mission  Aviation  Fel- 
lowship as  pilots  in  Haiti,  Africa,  and  Mexico. 
David,  Jr.,  is  on  the  missions  commission  for 
Gulf  States  Mennonite  Fellowship.  “They  have 
raised  a family  who  are  willing  workers  and  lead- 
ers in  the  church,”  writes  Robert  Zehr,  confer- 
ence minister  for  Gulf  States  Fellowship. 

David  and  Ida  shared  their  vision  with  not 
only  their  own  children,  but  also  innumerable 
foster  children  and  others.  Edie  Bontrager  says, 
“We  can  say  that  they  modeled  and  parented 


well  not  only  their  own  children,  but  also  those 
of  us  who  were  children  of  their  co-workers.” 
Despite  recent  recognition,  Weavers  will  con- 
tinue ministry  as  usual.  Ida  will  still  cook  and 
care  for  guests  and  neighbors.  And  David,  whose 
booming  tenor  voice  has  sung  about  Jesus  for  40 
years,  will  continue  to  preach.  Because,  David 
says,  “Christ  died  on  the  cross  of  Calvary  to 
bring  redemption  to  all  people.” 


Elaine  Maust,  Meridian,  Miss.,  is  co-owner  of  a 
strawberry  farm  (with  her  husband),  editor  of 
“Gulf  States  News,”  and  a member  of  Jubilee 
Mennonite  Church. 


The  sound  of  Africa 


each  new  day  I awake  to  the  sound 
from  the  netherworld  of  sleep 
the  perfect  rhythm  beckons 
the  swish-swish  of  the  broom 
the  sound  of  Africa 


the  mamas,  young  and  old 
sweeping  away  the  disorder 
from  the  vagaries  of  life 
a haven  to  create 


swish-swish 
the  sound  of  Africa 


swish-swish 
the  sound  of  Africa 


the  cement  of  the  city 
the  earth  of  the  village 
the  darkness  of  night  chased  away 
by  the  hands  of  the  mamas  of  Africa 


swish-swish 

the  sound  of  Africa 

order  is  brought  to  life 

uncertainty  is  vanquished 

if  only  for  a moment 

the  swish-swish  of  the  broom 

the  sound  of  Africa 


the  mamas,  backs  bent 
as  the  coolness  of  night  flees 
with  the  arrival  of  the  sun 
the  children  awake 


—Bruce  P.  Janz 
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CHRIST 


IN  YOU 


Yakuta  Abdo,  formerly  a Meserete  Kristos  Church  worker  in  Ethiopia,  now  visiting  in  the  United  States. 

• Proclaiming  good  news  • Training  leaders 

• Starting  churches  • Working  for  justice 

• Doing  deeds  of  mercy  • Nurturing  a vision  for  mission 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 


hr  i s t in  us,.. 

"It  is  only  because  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  us 

that  we  can  have  hope. 


As  you  have  prayed  for  Ethiopia, 
we  are  praying 

for  North  America  and  the  world, 
that  the  gospel 

will  be  believed  and  the  people 
will  find  hope. " 

-Yakuta  Abdo 


P.O.  Box  628  • Salunga,  PA  17538  • TEL  717  / 898-2251  • FAX  717  / 898-8092 

Together  we  grow  in  Christ's  mission! 


The  days  of  my  years 

by  Sanford  C.  Yoder 


While  I was  re- 
cently reread- 
ing Sanford 
Yoder's  book 
“The  Days  of 
My  Years  ” 
(Herald  Press, 
1959),  these 
passages 
struck  me  as 
valuable  coun- 
sel for  our  own 
time. — Victor 
Stoltzfus,  presi- 
dent, Goshen 
College 


T HE  PLACE  we  took  over  was  stocked  with  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  a dozen  or  more  mules,  ranging 
in  age  from  suckling  colts  to  seven-year-olds. 
None  of  them  had  ever  been  touched  with  bridle 
or  harness.  Long  ago,  when  I was  but  a lad  in 
the  grades,  there  was  a lesson  in  our  Fourth 
Reader  entitled  “Do  Animals  Think?”  All  I re- 
call of  that  discussion  is  that  the  writer  con- 
cluded that  they  do  not  think.  But  how  a bunch 
of  animals  could  ever  get  into  all  the  mischief 
those  mules  got  into  without  giving  some 
thought  to  what  they  were  doing,  is  more  than  I 
can  figure  out. 

As  I think  about  it  now,  I am  convinced  that  a 
year’s  experience  with  such  an  outfit  would  con- 
stitute a good  character  test  for  ministerial  candi- 
dates. If  a person  can  outthink,  outwit,  and  out- 
maneuver  a pack  of  unbroken,  long-eared 
hybrids  of  various  ages  such  as  these  were,  and 
maintain  his  composure,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
peacefully  settle  all  the  difficulties  that  his  pa- 
rishioners create — excepting  cases  in  which 
mules  are  involved. 

I decided  that  they  are  the  most  intelligent 
quadrupeds  alive  but  entirely  devoid  of  any 
trace  of  moral  sense  or  love  and  respect  for 
human  beings.  I did  succeed  in  breaking  some  of 
them  and  suffered  no  regrets  when  the  last  one 
was  old  and  turned  over  to  buyers. 


As  I look  back  over  the  years,  I find  that  all  of 
us  finally  settled  down  to  do  the  ordinary  things 
of  life,  which  after  all  constitute  the  great  needs 
of  mankind — common  things!  That’s  what  life  is 
made  of  and  greatness  really  consists  of  doing 
the  “ordinary”  in  a more  abundant  and  better 
way. 


I had  no  special  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  but  somehow  I had  picked  up  the 
Amish/Mennonite  concept  of  the  high  calling, 
the  importance  and  responsibility  of  those  who 
are  set  apart  to  preach  the  gospel,  namely,  that 
it  is  a call  from  God  and  is  not  to  be  taken  up  or 
laid  down  lightly.  I learned  also  that  the  Chris- 
tian Church  had  its  origin  and  owed  its  exis- 
tence to  the  sacrificial  service  of  its  founder  and 
that  it  owes  its  continuous  existence  to  the  long 
line  of  men  who,  throughout  its  history,  patiently 


and  unflinchingly  accepted  the  duties  of  the  pas- 
torate and  never  allowed  the  cause  to  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  self-abnegation  or  hardship  or 
sacrifice  required. 

The  church  has  survived  the  storms  of  the  cen- 
turies because  of  the  attitude  which  these  great 
souls  took  toward  their  calling.  It  became  clear 
to  me  then  that  the  Spirit  had  led  the  way  over 
a long,  roundabout,  circuitous  route  to  the  ren- 
dezvous with  my  Maker  in  the  little  country 
church  on  the  Great  Plains,  where  I was  asked 
to  dedicate  my  life,  my  talents,  and  my  strength 
to  him. 


.fi-NOTHER  generation — perhaps  yet  unborn — 
may  live  to  see  a revival  of  sound  reasoning  and 
righteous  living,  when  justice,  mercy,  and  good- 
ness will  dominate  and  govern  the  will  of  man- 
kind, and  make  nations  great  and  people  strong. 
If  that  will  not  come  to  pass  and  the  race  disap- 
pears in  the  flash  of  an  atomic  flame,  then  those 
who  did  not  lose  themselves  in  worldliness  and 
the  things  of  earth  will  yet  have  something  to 
look  forward  to — the  great  consummation  when 
time  will  cease  and  a new  heaven  and  a new 
earth  will  appear  in  which  righteousness  will 
dwell. 

God  help  us  in  these  times  of  uncertainty  and 
danger!  If  people  do  not  want  to  be  Christians, 
then  help  them,  Lord,  to  be  sensible! 


T HE  churches,  including  our  own  denomina- 
tion, were  not  untouched  by  the  movements  that 
were  then  shaking  society.  They  no  doubt  im- 
bibed more  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  than  they 
knew.  It  was  during  that  period  that  the  contest 
between  the  forces  of  liberalism  and  orthodoxy 
burst  into  a full-blown  struggle. 

I began  my  ministry  during  the  years  when  the 
Word  of  God  was  challenged  as  being  unworthy 
of  the  high  position  which  the  fathers  had  as- 
cribed to  it.  Its  trustworthiness  was  discredited 
and  its  authority  was  most  seriously  questioned. 
But  during  those  days  I witnessed  marvelous 
transformations  of  life  and  character  when  those 
who  faithfully  accepted  its  teachings  lived  in 
humble  obedience  to  its  precepts. 

I came  through  the  storms  that  shook  the  theo- 
logical world  with  my  faith  unscathed,  and  in 
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How’s  Your 
Congregation’s 
Love  Life 


In  worship,  we  are  lovers  of  God. 
In  Christian  community,  we  are 
lovers  of  each  other.  In  mission, 
we  reach  out  as  lovers  of  the 
world.  MBCM  staff  provides 
vision  and  resources  for  your 
congregation  to  deepen  these 
three  acts  of  loving. 

How  is  your  love  life? 


Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries 
Box  1245 
Elkhart  IN 
46515-1245 
219  294-7523 


spite  of  the  tremendous  upheaval  in  fields  of  pol- 
itics, science,  economics,  and  religion,  I am  more 
confident  than  ever  that  the  Bible  is  a depend- 
able source  book  for  those  who  seek  solace  for 
their  souls  and  a sound  moral  and  ethical  code 
to  five  by.  In  spite  of  the  popular  philosophies 
and  speculations  which  I met  up  with  during  my 
fife,  I was  forced  to  say  as  did  the  apostle  Peter 
in  the  day  when  many  people  turned  away  from 
following  Jesus:  “Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go? 
thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.” 

Again  and  again  my  faith  in  what  the  Scripture 
says  was  strengthened  when  I saw  human  wreck- 
age that  had  been  salvaged,  redeemed,  and 
transformed  into  clean,  honorable,  trustworthy, 
and  respectable  men  and  women. 


As  I now  look  back  over  the  years,  memories 
crowd  in  upon  me.  There  have  been  failures,  mis- 
takes, and  defects  sufficient  to  keep  me  humble, 
and  a host  of  friends  that  provide  fellowship  and 
inspiration  to  carry  me  through  to  the  end  of  my 
days.  I am  deeply  grateful  to  my  heavenly  Fa- 
ther and  to  my  associates  to  have  been  permit- 
ted to  pass  the  closing  epoch  of  a life  that  was 
filled  with  storm  and  stress,  problems  and  re- 
sponsibility, in  an  atmosphere  so  helpful  and  so 
satisfying. 


The  late  Sanford  C.  Yoder  was  president  of 
Goshen  College  1923-40.  He  died  in  1975. 
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Church  news 


Clemens  to  be  first  woman  moderator 
of  Mennonite  General  Assembly 


A leader  in  Franconia  Conference  will 
become  the  first  woman  moderator  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Donella  Clemens  will 
assume  the  office  of  moderator-elect  in 
1991  and  moderator  in  1993.  The  selection 
of  Donella  Clemens  was  made  by  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  after  consultation  by 
mail  with  the  General  Assembly  delegates. 
The  selection  will  go  to  delegates  for  affir- 
mation at  Oregon  ’91  next  summer. 

Clemens  has  been  a Franconia  Confer- 
ence representative  on  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  since  1985.  For  the  past 
three  years,  she  has  been  a member  of  the 
board’s  Executive  Council.  Other  church- 
wide involvements  include  serving  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Women’s  Mis- 
sionary and  Service  Commission  1981-89 
and  on  the  Conference  Advisory  Board  of 
Goshen  College  since  1986. 

In  Franconia  Conference,  Clemens  has 
just  completed  six  years  of  service  as 
chairperson  of  the  Nurture  Commission. 
She  continues  as  a member  of  Conference 
Council  and  serves  on  the  Women  in  Lead- 
ership Council.  She  has  been  a board 


member  for  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School  in  Lansdale,  Pa.,  since  1981 
and  has  been  its  president  since  1988. 

In  her  local  congregation,  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church,  Clemens  is  an  elder 
and  an  adult  Sunday  school  teacher.  She 
has  been  the  congregation’s  education  co- 
ordinator for  ten  years. 

“This  is  an  exciting  time  in  the  life  of  the 
church  because  of  the  increasing  number 
of  persons  joining  our  fellowship  from 
other  cultures,”  says  Clemens.  “We  be- 
come richer  in  faith  as  we  open  our  hearts 
to  other  languages  and  cultures.” 

Clemens  and  her  husband,  Wayne,  an 
attorney,  are  the  parents  of  three  children: 
Quentin,  a medical  student;  Kent,  a senior 
at  Goshen  College;  and  Gwendolyn,  a 
freshman  at  Goshen. 

The  Nominating  Committee  received 
broad  counsel  and  suggestions  for  this 
discernment  process  in  calling  a modera- 
tor-elect, in  accordance  with  the  directions 
provided  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1985, 
1987,  and  1989.  As  in  previous  bienniums, 
a discernment  process  is  used  to  name  a 


Donella 
Clemens 

moderator-elect.  George  Brunk  III  is  the 
current  moderator,  and  David  Mann  is 
moderator-elect. 

The  committee  continues  its  work  in 
nominating  persons  for  leadership  roles  as 
members  of  program  boards  and  commit- 
tees for  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  seven- 
member  committee  is  chaired  by  Lee 
Yoder  of  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


WMSC  leaders 
work  at  defining 
organization’s  future 

Many  Mennonite  Church  organizations 
today  report  well-defined  goals  but  a short- 
age of  funds.  But  at  least  one  finds  itself 
with  enough  money  at  present  while  it 
needs  to  spend  considerable  time  on  mis- 
sion and  objectives. 

The  Women’s  Missionary  and  Service 
Commission  income  for  1990  currently  ex- 
ceeds budget,  WMSC’s  executive  commit- 
tee learned  in  its  fall  session  held  Oct. 
12-13  at  Pinto,  Md.  As  of  Sept.  30,  WMSC 
had  assets  of  more  than  $48,000. 

At  the  same  meeting,  executive  commit- 
tee members  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
talking  about  WMSC’s  mission  and  future. 
With  women’s  roles  changing  in  all  aspects 
of  church  life,  WMSC  must  find  new  ways 
to  minister  to  needs  and  to  become  a channel 
for  expressions  of  service  and  outreach. 

On  the  one  hand,  WMSC  has  a tradition 
of  sewing  and  quilting,  with  many  such 
groups  still  quite  active.  On  the  other,  more 
women  are  participating  in  business  and 
professional  women’s  groups,  with  differ- 


ent agenda  and  needs  than  the  sewing 
circles.  As  a result,  misunderstandings 
sometimes  result. 

These  became  most  evident  in  a discus- 
sion of  WMSC  scholarships.  Each  year 
WMSC  funds  one  scholarship  each  at 
Goshen,  Hesston,  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
colleges  for  a woman  student.  In  addition, 
a Mennonite  woman  in  graduate  school 
also  receives  a WMSC  scholarship  (last 
year  because  of  increased  giving,  WMSC 
awarded  two  graduate  school  scholar- 
ships). These  scholarships  have  been 
funded  with  money  from  local  WMSC 
groups.  Some  criticism  has  developed 
when  business  and  professional  women’s 
groups  use  their  money  for  retreats  and 
speakers  instead  of  for  national  projects. 

“There’s  even  some  who  think  WMSC  is 
trying  to  phase  out  the  sewing  circles,” 
President  Letha  Froese  of  La  Junta,  Colo., 
told  the  executive  committee.  This  comes 
from  what  some  feel  is  an  increased  em- 
phasis on  business  and  professional 
women’s  groups  in  the  organization.  “We 
need  to  bring  all  the  women  together  to 
realize  we’re  in  the  same  work,”  said  Dor- 
othy Logan,  who  represents  business  and 
professional  women  on  the  committee. 


“We’re  all  doing  service  projects  of  some 
kind,  though  they  may  not  have  the  tradi- 
tional expressions.” 

To  work  with  the  future  of  WMSC,  the 
executive  committee  agreed  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  make  recommendations  for 
the  future.  This  group  will  make  its  first 
report  to  a WMSC  delegate  meeting  at 
Oregon  ’91  next  summer. 

In  other  business,  the  executive  commit- 
tee evaluated  a program  and  devotional 
packet  sent  to  all  local  women’s  groups  this 
past  year.  They  agreed  to  continue  produc- 
ing the  packet,  a conjoint  project  with 
Women  in  Mission  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church.  The  committee 
also  adopted  a budget  of  $108,200,  up 
$5,250  from  that  of  the  previous  year. 

This  session  of  the  executive  committee 
was  held  with  Allegheny  Conference’s  an- 
nual WMSC  meeting.  WMe  the  two  groups 
celebrated  the  75th  anniversary  of  WMSC 
with  a cake,  they  were  told  that  on  the  same 
day  Mennonite  women  in  India  were  cele- 
brating the  50th  anniversary  of  their  orga- 
nization. Irene  Weaver  and  Marie  Moyer 
represented  the  North  American  WMSC 
at  the  India  celebration. 

— J.  Lome  Peachey 
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New  York  City  churches 
proclaim  living  hope’ 
at  annual  meeting 

In  a city  of  8 million  people,  known  for 
much  despair  and  fear,  300  Mennonites 
from  16  congregations  in  New  York  City 
proclaimed  “Living  Hope”  in  sermon  and 
song  at  their  seventh  annual  convention 
held  at  the  Interchurch  Center  in  Manhat- 
tan. The  guest  speaker  was  Lindsey  Rob- 
inson of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

A new  feature  this  year  was  a choir  of  40 
people,  representing  varied  Mennonite 
ethnic  groups  from  all  five  boroughs,  sing- 
ing songs  reflecting  these  cultures.  There 
was  the  anticipated  tradition  of  each  con- 
gregation sharing  in  a five-minute  presen- 
tation. From  a basket  they  then  chose  a 
scroll  on  which  a congregation  had  written 
one  of  their  goals  for  the  coming  year.  So 
each  congregation  will  be  praying  for  one 
other  congregation. 

The  Burnside  congregation  sang  “We’ve 
Come  This  Far  by  Faith”  and  shared  how 
they  installed  stained  glass  in  two  large 
windows — which  were  formerly  painted 
over  and  covered  with  unsightly  drapes — 
in  the  front  of  their  sanctuaiy. 

North  Bronx  told  how  it  welcomed  Dun- 
can Smith  after  a year  of  searching  for  a 
pastor.  Seventh  Avenue  and  Ebenezer 
continue  to  look  for  pastors,  searching  now 
for  almost  two  years. 

The  United  Revival  congregation  said 
that  when  they  step  out  the  door  after  a 
church  service  they  are  beside  people 
forming  a line  to  buy  drugs.  A police  officer 
talked  with  the  congregation  about  the 
drug  problem  and  challenged  them  to  talk 


about  God  to  the  drug  users  and  sellers. 

“We  are  not  captive  to  fear  and  anxiety,” 
said  Lindsey  Robinson  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion. “We  can  say  boldly  to  the  newly 
arrived  immigrants,  the  upwardly  mobile, 
the  poor,  those  suffering  with  AIDS,  drug 
dependent,  disillusioned,  and  confused, 
‘Such  as  we  have,  we  give  to  you!’  ” 

Flood  of  refugees 
slowing  down 
in  Jordan 

From  Iraq’s  invasion  of  Kuwait  in  early 
August  through  the  end  of  September, 
770,000  Asians,  Egyptians,  Jordanians, 
and  Palestinians  fled  from  Iraq  and  Kuwait 
to  Jordan.  The  International  Organization 
for  Migration  has  been  coordinating  evac- 
uee flights  out  of  Jordan.  Recently  the 
organization  flew  its  100,000th  evacuee  out 
of  Jordan. 

An  estimated  50,000  more  people  may 
eventually  come  into  Jordan  from  the  two 
Persian  Gulf  countries.  But  many  of  these 
people  are  in  Iraq  on  work  contracts  and 
will  not  be  allowed  to  leave  by  the  govern- 
ment until  their  agreed  time  is  completed. 
Jordan’s  formal  evacuation  program  ended 
in  October.  Jordan  now  requires  people 
seeking  admission  from  Iraq  to  have  airline 
tickets  in  hand. 

Mercy  Camp,  on  the  desert  border  be- 
tween Iraq  and  Jordan,  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing in  population.  Several  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  volunteers  who  were 
working  there  have  returned  to  their  work 
in  Egypt.  MCC  workers  Curt  Wenger  and 
Kevin  Stout  remain  at  the  camp.  Wenger 
is  currently  the  camp  director. 


Though  Mercy  Camp  may  close  soon, 
other  MCC  work  will  continue  in  Jordan. 
MCC  is  consulting  with  the  Middle  East 
Council  of  Churches  about  the  possibility 
of  funding  short-term  emergency  and  re- 
habilitation work  for  Jordanians  and  Pal- 
estinians returning  from  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 

In  related  news,  MCC  executive  secre- 
tary John  Lapp  sent  a letter  to  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan,  thanking  him  for  the 
services  the  Jordanian  government  has 
provided  for  evacuees,  including  transpor- 
tation, food,  water,  police  protection,  and 
trash  collection. 

“We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  migration  of  displaced  persons 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,”  Lapp  wrote. 
“We  think  that  this  evacuation  by  the 
government  of  Jordan  and  the  interna- 
tional community,  despite  many  obstacles, 
has  been  outstanding.  We  especially  ap- 
preciate Your  Majesty’s  personal  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  encourage  a peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  Gulf  Crisis.” 

Survey  taken  for 
CPS  reunion  shows 
high  level  of  service 

Over  200  persons  attended  the  Belton 
Civilian  Public  Service  reunion  at  Moun- 
tain View  Mennonite  Church  near 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  recently.  Of  the  600  con- 
scientious objectors  who  served  at  Belton 
Camp  in  Glacier  National  Park  during 
World  War  II,  90  were  able  to  return.  By 
now  76  are  deceased. 

A survey  taken  from  information  given 
by  those  attending  revealed  a high  level  of 
church  involvement.  After  CPS  at  least  29 
became  pastors.  An  additional  four  also 
served  full  time  in  mission  work.  It  was  also 
found  that  53  men  were  active  as  elders, 
board  members,  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendents, teachers,  and  other  positions  in 
their  local  church.  After  CPS  79  men  par- 
ticipated in  postwar  relief  efforts.  Others 
continue  today  in  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice. 

The  survey  results  show  that  not  only 
did  these  men  serve  their  country  in  fire 
prevention  and  control  in  Glacier  Park, 
they  have  continued  to  serve  their  church 
throughout  life. 

A strong  emphasis  for  continuing  the 
peace  witness  was  presented  during  the 
reunion.  Ray  Horst  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  ex- 
plained the  grass  roots  program  of  Seniors 
for  Peace.  Paul  Stucky  of  Salina,  Kan., 
reported  on  his  experiences  in  Central 
America  with  “Witness  for  Peace.”  Lois 
Yake  Kenagy  of  Corvallis,  Ore.,  encour- 
aged participation  in  the  Celebration  of 
Conscience  events  marking  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  government  recognition  of  con- 
scientious objection.  Willard  Unruh  of 
North  Newton,  Kan.,  inspired  the  group 
with  his  “Challenge  of  the  Future.” 


New  York  pastor  Mercedes  Gonzales  (right)  and  two  members  of  her  church,  lead  a song. 
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Blaine  Andres  (left)  of  Coledale,  Alta.,  and  Her- 
man Rempel  of  Rancho  Cucamongo,  Calif.,  work 
on  a house  in  Watsonville,  Calif.,  whose  founda- 
tion collapsed  in  last  year’s  earthquake. 

People  still  shaking 
one  year  after 
California  quake 

On  Oct.  17,  1989,  15  seconds  of  shaking 
changed  the  world  for  many  Californians. 
Today  many  people  are  still  shaking,  liter- 
ally and  figuratively. 

Antonia  Riveria  still  has  difficulty  sleep- 
ing in  her  house  when  her  husband  is  gone. 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  is  helping  to 
rebuild  this  elderly  woman’s  home;  until  it 
is  complete,  she  will  continue  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  outside  or  in  her  car. 

This  first-year  anniversary  of  the  quake 
with  its  media  coverage  and  commemora- 
tions caused  many  to  relive  those  frighten- 
ing seconds,  hours,  days.  Hopefully  the 
anniversary  is  also  part  of  a healing  process 
as  people  talk  to  one  another  and  share 
their  fears  and  hopes.  The  nature  of  earth- 
quakes— their  suddenness,  unpredictabil- 
ity, and  subsequent  aftershocks — makes 
them  one  of  the  most  difficult  disasters  for 
people  to  handle  psychologically.  Rebuild- 
ing lives  and  property  can  go  on  for 
months. 

Besides  being  a time  of  healing,  the 
anniversary  reflection  is  also  a time  for 
those  in  earthquake-threatened  areas  to 
become  more  prepared  for  another  one. 
Members  of  San  Jose  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church  met  on  Oct.  17  to  plan  how  they 
could  be  better  prepared  to  face  and  re- 
spond to  another  earthquake.  MDS  Region 
IV  units  met  on  Oct.  13  in  San  Jose, 
spending  considerable  time  reflecting  on 
the  continued  response  efforts  to  last 
year’s  earthquake  and  talking  about  how 
MDS  could  be  better  prepared  to  provide 
earthquake  relief. 

In  the  meantime,  MDS  workers  are  still 
helping  rebuild.  More  than  200  volunteers 


have  been  doing  minor  and  major  repairs 
and  completely  rebuilding  homes  in 
Watsonville  and  Santa  Cruz.  The  work  will 
likely  continue  until  next  May.  “We  still 
need  volunteers,  especially  skilled  con- 
struction leaders,”  says  Lowell  Detweiler, 
executive  coordinator  of  MDS. 

Learning  from  and  working  together  with 
local  people  are  major  parts  of  MDS  ser- 
vice. Maria  Corralejo,  director  of  the 
Watsonville  interfaith  group  with  whom 
MDS  serves,  has  worked  full  time  on  di- 
saster recovery  efforts  since  last  January. 
She  says  working  with  MDS  has  brought 
new  dimensions  to  the  way  she  lives  out 
her  faith.  “The  quality  of  MDS  work  is 
outstanding,”  she  said.  “It  illustrates  the 
kind  of  love  that  cannot  be  purchased.” 

New  Hispanic  model 
for  Christian  education 
emerges  in  Pennsylvania 

Two  years  ago  a vision  was  bom  to 
provide  theological  education  from  an  Ana- 
baptist/Mennonite  perspective  for  the 
Hispanic  churches  of  eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia. An  interconference  commission, 
known  by  its  Spanish  acronym  CHIDE C, 
has  initiated  programs  and  begun  the  pro- 
duction of  materials  to  meet  the  unique 
needs  of  these  churches.  The  planners  are 
working  at  three  levels. 

The  first  level  provides  materials  and 
training  for  basic  discipleship  nurture 
within  congregations.  Noting  the  lack  of 
materials  in  Spanish  for  the  formation  of 
disciples,  CHIDEC  gave  first  priority  to 
producing  studies  to  be  used  in  the  local 
church.  In  December  1989  a prebaptismal 


instruction  booklet  was  published.  A man- 
ual on  the  Christian  family  is  being  pre- 
pared for  publication  later  this  year  and  a 
study  of  Mennonite  history  and  doctrine  is 
planned  for  early  1991. 

The  second  level  is  a program  leading  to 
an  Associate  in  Arts  degree  for  pastoral 
ministries.  CHIDEC  plans  to  combine  the- 
ory and  practice,  work  and  study,  and  grant 
credit  for  learning  through  other  educa- 
tional experiences.  This  program  will  be 
grounded  in  local  churches  and  emphasize 
bilingual  capability.  “A  part  of  our  work  is 
the  contextualization  of  Mennonite  theol- 
ogy to  the  experience  of  Hispanic  churches 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,”  says 
Samuel  Lopez,  president  of  CHIDEC. 

The  third  level  will  provide  continuing 
education  for  persons  already  fully  in- 
volved in  pastoral  ministry. 

The  work  of  CHIDEC  began  with  an 
evaluation  of  two  Hispanic  Mennonite 
Bible  institutes  in  eastern  Pennsylvania — 
New  Holland  and  Souderton.  The  leaders 
recognized  that  while  accomplishing  some 
goals  of  ministerial  training,  they  were  not 
reaching  the  objectives  of  discipling  the 
majority  at  the  congregational  level  nor 
satisfactorily  preparing  leaders  for  pasto- 
ral ministry.  Further  studies  were  initiated 
to  find  ways  more  adequately  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  Hispanic  churches. 

Franconia  and  Lancaster  conferences  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  have  been  participating  in  the  work 
of  CHIDEC.  The  commission  is  also  in 
touch  with  the  Hispanic  churches  of  New 
York  City  and  foresees  the  possibility  of 
enlarging  its  scope.  CHIDEC,  which  has 
functioned  so  far  with  minimal  subsidy,  is 
now  seeking  a broader  base  of  support. 
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MCC  color  postcards 
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Readers  say 


Measuring  another’s  success 
or  failure  by  our  own 

The  combination  of  “The  Call  to  Holy 
Living”  and  “Here’s  a Voice  of  Hope”  in 
the  Oct.  16  issue  is  most  appropriate. 

Only  God  knows  how  intensely  each  of 
us  struggles  with  our  weaknesses;  peo- 
ple, on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  see  only 
our  failures.  Too  readily  we  measure 
another’s  success  or  failure  by  our  own 
(supposed)  victory  in  a particular  area, 
forgetting  that  all  disobedience  to  God 
is  sin — including  what  we  overlook  or  ex- 
cuse in  ourselves.  Holy  living  is  God’s 
standard. 

“Here’s  a Voice  of  Hope”  gives  us  an 
impelling  call  to  prayer.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  sin  in  failing  to  pray  for  the 
many  who  want,  need,  and  can  have  vic- 
tory in  this  especially  difficult  area:  ho- 
mosexuality. 

Dorcas  S.  Miller 

Greenwood,  Del. 

A time  for  ‘sheer  folly’ 

How  can  a people  of  peace  respond  to 
the  current  Middle  East  crisis?  How  do 
we  witness  for  reconciliation  when  a 
large  majority  of  Americans  indicate 
they’d  support  the  use  of  military  force? 

This  is  one  of  those  times  when  Jesus’ 
way  of  living,  as  articulated  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  appears  as  “sheer 
folly”  to  the  world.  In  such  circum- 
stances, we  need  to  encourage  each 
other  to  remain  faithful.  Some  of  the  fol- 
lowing are  actions  that  have  already 
been  taken  by  Christians,  while  others 
are  suggestions  for  consideration. 

1.  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries endorsed  the  Christian  Peace- 
maker Teams’  call  for  an  “oil-free 
Sunday”  on  Oct.  21.  The  one-day  oil 
“fast”  was  an  act  of  worship,  symboliz- 
ing our  trust  in  God  for  security. 

2.  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  is  con- 
sidering gathering  some  Christians  to  be- 
come substitute  hostages  for  foreigners 
being  held  in  Iraq. 

3.  Mennonites  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  have 
sent  an  open  letter  to  the  people  of  Iraq, 


emphasizing  their  desire  for  a just  and 
peaceful  settlement. 

4.  MCC  is  sending  emergency  relief 
supplies  to  refugees  created  by  the  con- 
flict. 

5.  Prayers  for  national  leaders,  espe- 
cially Saddam  Hussein  and  George 
Bush,  need  to  be  offered  fervently.  Al- 
though the  power  of  thousands  of  guns 
hasn’t  changed  Saddam’s  mind,  the 
power  of  prayer  can. 

6.  We  need  to  learn  more  about  Iraq’s 
history  and  culture. 

7.  Youth  and  adults  in  our  congrega- 
tions need  to  clarify  our  position  on  con- 
scientious objection  to  all  wars.  A new 
military  draft  may  not  be  far  off. 

8.  We  need  to  pray  for  the  10  million 
Christians  in  the  Middle  East  as  they 
witness  to  their  Muslim  neighbors. 

9.  We  need  to  challenge  the  United 
States’  $7  billion  sale  of  weapons  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  (This  would  be  one  of  the 
largest  of  such  sales  in  history!) 

In  this  crisis,  we  must  choose  to  re- 
main faithful  to  Christ’s  call  to  peace 
and  reconciliation,  even  as  the  war 
drums  beat  ever  louder. 

Jeff  Hackman 

Salem,  Ore. 

Can  the  church  afford 
not  to  be  professional? 

There  are  those  who  may  share  the 
“dream”  of  the  Mennonite  Church  re- 
turning to  the  good  old  days  when 
preachers  weren’t  salaried  (see  editorial 
“The  Professionalization  of  Church 
Work”  in  the  Oct.  9 issue).  Although  pro- 
fessionalization in  any  field  has  potential 
for  abuse,  it  has  provided  the  church 
with  a greater  seriousness  and  sense  of 
ownership  toward  the  often  arduous 
work  of  the  ministry. 

Who  would  opt  to  frequent  the  office 
of  a doctor  or  lawyer  who  practiced  med- 
icine or  law  “on  the  side”?  Applying  dif- 
ferent standards  to  the  ministry 
encourages  the  myth  that  a pastor’s  job 
merely  involves  delivering  a Sunday 
morning  talk. 

The  Oct.  9 editorial  states,  “In  the 
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world  of  the  21st  century  it  could  de- 
velop that  the  Mennonites  in  North 
America  can  no  longer  afford  the  level 
of  professionalization  we  have  had.”  My 
question  is,  “Can  we  afford  not  to  have 
professionalization  in  the  spiritual  and 
emotional  care  of  people?” 

Timothy  Schultz 
Somers  Point,  N.J. 

At  the  name  of  Jesus 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  who  revolu- 
tionized both  the  composition  and  per- 
formance of  music,  was  a deeply 
committed  Christian.  Historians  tell  us 
his  manuscripts  have  such  abbreviations 
as  “JJ,”  standing  for  “Jesu,  Juben” 

(Help  me,  Jesus)  or  “ENJ,”  “In  Nomine 
Jesu”  (In  the  name  of  Jesus).  I thought 
of  J.  S.  Bach  when  I read,  “Let’s  Hear 
the  Name  of  Jesus”  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Aug. 
21). 

I also  remembered  the  Sunday  school 
chorus  that  went:  “Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus, 
sweetest  name  I know/  Fills  my  every 
longing,  keeps  me  singing  as  I go.” 

And  I remembered  that  Mennonite  pio- 
neer and  educator,  John  S.  Coffman,  to 
have  said,  “There  are  three  important 
factors  in  any  significant  Christian  insti- 
tution: Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus.” 

Why  does  a curtain  seem  to  fall  when 
the  name  of  Jesus  is  mentioned  in  a con- 
versation? What  is  there  about  the  name 
...  so  often  forgotten  or  avoided  in  con- 
versation, prayer,  and  writing? 

Only  in  Jesus  and  his  power  is  there 
any  hope  for  time  or  eternity.  When  the 
name  and  power  of  Jesus  are  stripped 
away,  we  are  left  wide  open  for  the  activ- 
ity of  the  enemy. 

Charles  A.  Neff 
Mount  Gretna,  Pa. 

We’re  not  called  to  fight  wars 

I am  greatly  alarmed  that  our  church 
is  considering  accepting  into  member- 
ship those  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  state.  They  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  an  institution 
whose  business  is  to  kill,  maim,  and  de- 
stroy. After  all  these  years  of  being  faith- 
ful to  the  scriptural  teaching  on  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance,  why  do  we 
even  consider  giving  ground  on  this 
most  important  doctrine? 

God  has  not  called  his  servants  to 
fight  wars,  just  or  unjust.  He  has  called 
us  to  a better  way — not  to  take  life  but 
to  give  and  to  be  ambassadors  of  good 
will  in  offering  to  others  not  a gun  or  a 
sword  but  the  free  gift  of  salvation  and 
life  eternal  and  in  love,  reconciling  them 
to  God. 

Oliver  Hertzler 
Denbigh,  Va. 
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Mennoscope 


The  Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  vis- 
ited the  two  new  Provident  bookstores  in 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  during  its  Oct.  19-20  meeting 
in  that  city.  The  Provident  chain,  a division  of 
MPH,  reduced  the  number  of  stores  in  Ontario 
from  five  to  three  during  the  past  year  because 
of  heavy  losses.  The  two  new  stores — on  Uni- 
versity Avenue  and  Dutton  Drive — replaced  two 
in  less  desirable  locations  in  neighboring  Kitch- 
ener. Board  president  Maurice  Martin,  who  is 
pastor  of  Hillcrest  Mennonite  Church  in  nearby 
New  Hamburg,  took  the  board  members  on  a 
tour  of  the  area  and  introduced  them  to  local 
leaders. 

Enthusiastic  worship,  preaching,  and  sing- 
ing characterized  the  1990  assembly  of 
Afro-American  Mennonite  Association, 

which  was  held  recently  in  Hampton,  Va.  The 
site  was  Hampton  University,  a historic  black 
school,  and  the  host  congregation  was  Calvary 
Community  Church.  The  speakers  included 
Mennonite  pastors  Glenn  Reynolds  of  Connect- 
icut and  Les  Tolbert  of  Illinois  as  well  as  AAMA 
staff  person  James  Offutt  and  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  administrator  Gerald  Hudson.  A 
youth  assembly  was  held  simultaneously. 

“Anabaptist  Deaf  Ministries”  is  the  pro- 
posed model  for  services  to  the  deaf  com- 
munity as  the  result  of  discussions  at  a recent 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  Representatives  of 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  agencies  had  met  for 
the  second  time  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
collaborative  work  in  deaf  ministries.  The  only 
work  being  done  at  this  point  is  by  the  Deaf 
Ministries  Office  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. Anabaptist  Deaf  Ministries  would  be  op- 
erated by  MBM  as  well  as  a variety  of  other 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  agencies. 

Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  pastor 
Bob  Johnson,  58,  died  of  a heart  attack  on 
Oct.  25  in  Souderton.  He  had  been  pastor  there 
for  one  year.  Before  that  he  was  pastor  of 
Scottdale  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  for  nine 
years.  He  was  also  a pastor  in  Hyattsville,  Md.; 
Kitchener,  Ont.;  and  Pueblo,  Colo.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Mary. 

Study  papers,  worship,  and  a period  of 
silence  highlighted  a Contemplative  Spiri- 
tuality Retreat  held  Oct.  21-22  at  Cove  Valley 
Camp  near  Mercersburg,  Pa.  Thirty-five  people 
from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  elsewhere  took 
part  in  the  event,  which  explored  ways  to  nurture 
contemplative  spirituality  in  Mennonite 
churches.  Participants  discussed  two  papers  by 
Marlene  Kropf  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congre- 
gational Ministries  and  a draft  of  a paper  by 
Marcus  Smucker  of  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries.  The  retreat  was  planned  by 
representatives  of  MBCM  and  Allegheny,  Fran- 
conia, and  Lancaster  conferences. 

A three-man  meat-canning  crew  was  com- 
missioned for  the  1990-91  meat-canning 
season  on  Oct.  15  in  Akron,  Pa.  The  three  are 
traveling  with  a portable  meat  canner  to  29 
communities  in  11  states.  There  they  work  with 
local  volunteers  to  prepare  beef,  pork,  and  poul- 
try for  distribution  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee to  the  hungry  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
crew  members  are  LaVeme  Eby  of  Drake,  Sask.; 
Curtis  Penner  of  Steinbach,  Man.;  and  Erik  Van 
de  Veer  of  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  says  “yes” 
to  unplanned  requests  for  material  aid.  By 


Letters  to  the  churches.  After  de- 
ciding to  publish  a six-act  play  called 
Letters  to  the  Churches  in  a recent 
issue  of  Builder,  editor  David  Hiebert 
was  faced  with  the  task  of  helping 
users  understand  how  the  six  scenes 
might  look  in  their  church.  He  talked 
to  George  Banks,  who  manages  a 
local  theater.  He  in  turn  volunteered 
local  actors  to  pose  for  the  photos. 

Six  people  were  assigned  the  various 
roles,  and  each  was  seated  at  a small 
writing  table  to  portray  a character 
from  the  play.  Pictured  is  Mimi 
Finnerty  portraying  Mother  Teresa, 
the  well-known  Catholic  nun  who 
serves  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in 
India.  Congregations  who  use  the  play 
will  begin  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Ad- 
vent and  use  one  segment  on  each  of 
the  following  five  Sundays. 


the  end  of  this  year  it  will  have  sent  out  $500,000 
worth  of  material  supplies  in  “surprise 
shipments” — those  that  are  not  included  in  1990 
program  plans  but  are  responses  to  unplanned 
requests.  The  shipments  included  63  tons  of 
soap  for  the  Soviet  Union,  16  tons  of  bandages 
for  Afghanistan,  8 tons  of  food  and  medical 
supplies  for  Romania,  and  2 tons  of  medical 
supplies  for  Iran.  Plans  are  also  being  made  to 
send  medical  supplies  to  Soviet  Ukraine  at  the 
request  of  local  Christian  leaders.  This  request 
comes  70  years  after  Ukrainian  Mennonites 
asked  North  American  Mennonites  for  food 
assistance,  prompting  the  formation  of  MCC. 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  third  annual 
award  from  the  Frank  Epp  Memorial  Fund. 

The  award  provides  scholarships,  internships,  or 
funding  for  research,  writing,  and  publication  of 
works  in  four  areas — the  history  of  minorities, 
peacemaking,  Mennonite  ecumenicity,  and  commu- 
nication of  the  Christian  faith.  The  application 


deadline  is  Nov.  15.  Contact  the  Epp  Fund  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  ON  N2L  3G6. 

Two  offender  ministries  grants  are  avail- 
able from  the  Justice,  Peace,  and  Service  Com- 
mission of  Indiana-Michigan  Conference.  They 
are  $2,000  each  and  are  for  people  working  with 
offenders  in  the  conference.  More  information 
from  the  conference  at  212  S.  Main  St.,  Goshen, 
IN  46526. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary 
has  a new  telephone  number:  703  432-4000. 
People  calling  from  off-campus  may  continue  to 
bypass  the  campus  operator  and  reach  offices 
directly  by  dialing  “432”  and  the  office  exten- 
sion. The  phone  number  change  is  part  of  a 
campus-wide  upgrade  of  the  school’s  computer- 
ized phone  system  last  year. 

New  pastors: 

• Ron  Mumaw  was  installed  as  associate  pas- 
tor of  Metamora  (111.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Oct. 
21.  He  is  a religion/philosophy  graduate  of  Mc- 
Pherson College.  He  serves  alongside  Pastor 
Roger  Hochstetler. 

• Douglas  Slabach  was  licensed  and  installed 
as  youth  pastor  at  Alden  (N.Y.)  Mennonite 
Church  on  Sept.  23.  He  serves  alongside  Pastor 
Titus  Kauffman. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

• Darrel  and  Sherill  Hostetter  returned  to 
Swaziland  in  October  to  continue  their  work 
under  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
They  are  Bible  teachers  and  resource  persons 
with  the  Zionist  independent  churches.  Their 
address  is  Box  329,  Mbabane,  Swaziland. 

• Wesley  and  Marian  Newswanger  went  to 
Somalia  in  September  for  a three-year  Eastern 
Board  assignment.  They  are  from  Strasburg,  Pa. 
They  are  serving  with  a medical  team.  Their 
address  is  Box  819,  Mogadishu,  Somalia. 

• Barbara  Kauffman  went  to  Hong  Kong  in 
September  for  a three-year  Eastern  Board  as- 
signment. She  is  from  Kalispell,  Mont.  She  is 
serving  as  an  English  teacher  and  youth  worker 
with  Agape  Mennonite  Church.  Her  address  is 
Mennonite  Center,  76  Waterloo  Rd.,  1st  Floor, 
Kowloon,  Hong  Kong. 

• Mahlon  and  Mary  Hess  returned  to  Tanza- 
nia in  September  to  continue  their  work  under 
Eastern  Board.  They  serve  in  leadership  training 
with  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church.  Their  address 
is  Box  7,  Musoma,  Tanzania. 

• Max  and  Janet  Troyer  went  to  Guatemala 
in  October  for  an  Eastern  Board  assignment. 
They  are  from  Elida,  Ohio.  They  are  serving  the 
Kekchi  Indian  Mennonites  in  community  devel- 
opment. Their  address  is  Mision  Evangelica 
Menonita,  16-15  Fray  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas, 
Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala. 

• Eugenio  and  Aurelia  Romero  went  to  Mexico 
in  September  for  a one-year  Eastern  Board  as- 
signment. They  are  from  Lancaster,  Pa.  They  are 
investigating  future  outreach  areas.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Apartado  38,  Ahome,  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

Coming  events: 

• Mission  Festival,  Nov.  17-18,  at  Bethany 
Christian  High  School,  Goshen,  Ind.  It  will  in- 
clude 11  mission  workshops  and  international 
bazaars  depicting  the  foods  and  costumes  of 
countries  where  missionaries  have  served.  The 
weekend  will  begin  and  end  with  special  worship 
services.  The  festival  is  sponsored  by  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  More  information  from  MBM  at  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219  294-7523. 
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• Area-Wide  Gathering,  Nov.  11,  at  Sandia 
Brethren  in  Christ  and  Mennonite  Church,  Al- 
buquerque, N.M.  It  is  a potluck  supper  and 
songfest  for  the  five  small  Mennonite  and  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  congregations  in  the  area  and  for 
any  other  interested  people.  More  information 
from  Ken  Gingerich  at  Albuquerque  Mennonite 
Church,  3708  La  Hacienda  PI.  NE,  Albuquerque, 
NM  87110;  phone  505  268-1852. 

• Prayer  Retreat,  Nov.  30-Dec.  1,  at  Refreshing 
Mountain  Camp,  Stevens,  Pa.  The  theme  is 
“Advent:  A Season  of  Silence,  Surrender,  and 
Birthing,”  and  the  leader  is  Wendy  Miller.  It  is 
sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Congregational  Re- 
sources of  Lancaster  Conference.  More  informa- 
tion from  the  board  at  2160  Lincoln  Hwy.  East, 
Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone  717  293-5256. 

• 25th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Nov.  24-25,  at 
Southside  Fellowship,  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  activi- 
ties include  Saturday  morning  brunch,  pho- 
tos/slides, singing  by  an  anniversary  choir,  and 
a look  at  the  congregation’s  history  led  by  former 
longtime  pastor  Earl  Sears.  More  information 
from  Pam  Dintaman  at  115  W.  Cleveland  Ave., 
Elkhart,  IN  46516;  phone  219  293-2825. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Executive  secretary,  Eastern  Canada  Con- 
ference. Qualifications  include  administrative 
experience,  good  consultative  and  relational 
skills,  ability  to  lead  a team,  and  good  commu- 
nication skills.  Knowledge  of  Mennonite  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  structures,  par- 
ticularly in  Canada,  is  preferred.  Also  preferred 
is  facility  in  one  or  more  of  the  non-English 
languages  of  the  conference.  Send  resume  by 


Dec.  31  to  Search  Committee  chair  Ron 
Sawatsky  at  59  Biscayne  Blvd.,  Scarborough, 
ON  MIR  1A1. 

• Director,  Summer  Student  Drama/Music 
Troupe,  June-August  1991.  The  troupe  is  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  the 
three  Mennonite  Church  colleges,  and  the  Vi- 
sion ’95  Stewardship  Committee.  Needed  is  a 
person  with  experience  in  performing  and  lead- 
ing drama  and  music  events  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  work  with  college  students.  Contact  Sandi 
Bromley  at  MBE,  Box  1142,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219  294-7523. 

• Staff  persons,  Black  Rock  Retreat,  Quarry- 
ville,  Pa.  Needed  is  a cook,  program  director, 
summer  director,  maintenance  person,  and  part- 
time  administrative  assistant.  Contact  Robert 
Bender  at  the  retreat,  1345  Kirkwood  Pk.,  Quar- 
ryville,  PA  17566;  phone  717  786-1266. 

• Director  of  nursing  services,  Souderton  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Homes.  Requirements  include  a 
BSN  degree,  experience  in  gerontology,  and 
administrative  ability.  Contact  M.  Zook  at  Sou- 
derton Mennonite  Homes,  207  W.  Summit  St., 
Souderton,  PA  18964;  phone  215  723-9881. 

• Manager  of  adolescent  unit,  Oaklawn  Hospi- 
tal, Goshen,  Ind.  Needed  is  a nurse  with  a 
master’s  degree  and  management  experience. 
Responsibilities  include  coordination  of  the  in- 
terdisciplinary treatment  team.  Contact  Ray 
Hunsberger  at  Oaklawn,  Box  809,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219  533-1234. 

• Grounds  specialist,  Hesston  College.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  mowing,  pruning,  irrigat- 
ing, fertilizing,  and  snow  removal.  The  person 
will  also  develop  new  turf  areas  and  plant  trees 


and  shrubs  around  new  buildings.  Experience  in 
grounds  maintenance  is  preferred.  Contact  Mar- 
vin Schmucker  at  HC,  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS 
67062. 

• Administrative  secretary,  Mennonite  Health 
Services,  starting  in  January.  Required  is  profi- 
ciency in  typing  and  word  processing  and  the 
ability  to  plan  and  organize  own  work.  Contact 
Carl  Good  by  Nov.  30  at  MHS,  Box  500,  Akron, 
PA  17501;  phone  717  859-1151. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Charlotte  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.:  Richard 
Beuchler  and  Susan  Nguyen. 

Huntington,  Newport  News,  Va.:  Susan 
Allen. 

West  Clinton,  Wauseon,  Ohio:  Ben  and 
Emma  Friesen. 

North  Goshen,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Lola  Hull  and 
Charity  Bechtel. 

Shalom,  London,  Ohio:  Mary  Stillings,  Scott 
Stillings,  Harriett  Hammons,  Ann  Marie  Swartz, 
Shaun  Freed,  Tim  Myers,  and  Shirley  Tackett. 


Births 


Arbaugh,  John  Joseph  II  and  Sharon  (Kee- 
ler), Waynesboro,  Va.,  first  child,  Joseph  Na- 
thaniel, Oct.  16. 

Bixler,  Robert  and  Lois,  Chicago,  111.,  first 
child,  Joshua  Todd,  July  10. 

Bruker,  Eric  and  Pearl  (Kurtz),  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Erin  Kurtz,  Sept.  7. 

Detweiler,  Jeryl  and  Janelle,  Lebanon,  Ore., 
first  child,  Shauna  Janae,  Sept.  23. 

Diller,  Lester  and  Ardis  (Good),  Macon, 
Miss.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Rebecca 
Charlene,  Sept.  29. 

Dunn,  Lariy  and  Susan  (Bailey),  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  first  child,  Seth  Bailey,  Oct.  10. 

Hershey,  Steve  and  Abbey  (Shannon),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  second  son,  Christopher  Michael, 
Oct.  10. 

Lapp,  John  and  Sandra  (Shenk),  Ibillin,  Israel, 
first  child,  Sophia  Marie,  Sept.  20. 

Leatherman,  Dean  and  Sondra  (Wedel), 
Hesston,  Kan.,  second  daughter,  Megan  Lyn, 
Sept.  29. 

Litwiller,  Doyle  and  Sharon  (Oswald), 
Hopedale,  111.,  second  son,  Adam  Doyle,  Oct.  16. 

Martin,  Brad  and  Leigh  (Caesar),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Luke  Robert  (twin  brother 
stillborn),  July  18. 

Martin,  Chester  and  Sharon  (Wideman), 
Elora,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Ryan  Jef- 
frey, Aug.  24. 

Mishler,  Dennis  and  Pattie  (Reinford),  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew 
Scott,  Sept.  23. 

Roupp,  Brad  and  Julia  (Dyck),  Hesston,  Kan., 
second  child,  first  son,  Nathan  Jay,  Oct.  9. 

Santacroce,  Mike  and  Judy,  Jerome,  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Maria  Ann,  Oct.  2. 

Stoltzfus,  Brent  and  Theresa  (Schmalhofer), 
Bird-In-Hand,  Pa.,  first  child,  Kiersten  Louise, 
Oct.  9. 

Waidelich,  Tom  and  Lori  (Thomas),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  son,  Garrett  Lee,  Oct.  9. 

Withrich,  A1  and  Carla  (Lehman),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Alan  Krist, 
Oct.  2. 

Yoder,  Kevin  and  Sharon  (Witmer), 
Mogadishu,  Somalia,  second  daughter,  Alita 
Joy,  Oct.  16. 

Zielke,  John  A.  and  Heidi,  Hesston,  Kan., 
first  child,  Erin  Lynn,  Sept.  4. 


EMC  Homecoming  features  art  and  music.  Gorgeous  fall  weather  added  to 
the  festive  atmosphere  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  1990  Homecoming  and 
Parents  Weekend  recently.  An  “Art  in  the  Park”  motif  carried  through  the 
weekend  with  some  25  alumni  and  parent  artists  displaying  their  works.  Also 
featured  were  video  productions  by  alumni  and  outdoor  performances  by  the 
EMC  Chamber  Orchestra,  EMC  Jazz  (pictured  here),  Suzuki  Strings,  and  blue- 
grass  music  and  clogging  groups.  Traditional  homecoming  activities  included 
class  and  academic  department  reunions,  an  alumni  golf  classic,  and  varsity 
sports  events.  Esther  Augsburger,  an  artist,  EMC  graduate,  and  wife  of  a former 
president,  spoke  at  a worship  service  Sunday  on  “Voices  of  the  Spirit,”  and  the 
recipients  of  the  “alumnus  of  the  year”  and  “distinguished  service”  awards 
were  recognized.  Homecoming  opened  with  a “welcome  back”  meal  Friday  eve- 
ning and  a live  outdoor  radio  broadcast  to  commemorate  the  35th  anniversary 
of  WEMC-FM.  Nearly  800  persons  registered  for  the  weekend. 
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Marriages 


Carey-Kreider.  Kevin  A.  Carey  and  Cheryl 
J.  Kreider,  Washington,  D.C.,  Washington  Com- 
munity cong.,  May  20. 

Hartsfield-Hershey.  Patrick  Hartsfield, 
Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa.,  Baptist  Church,  and 
Regina  Hershey,  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  Ridgeview 
cong.,  by  Carmon  O.  Hartsfield,  Oct.  7. 

Hawkino-Christophel.  Matthew  Hawkino, 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  and  Charlotte  Christophel, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Pine  Grove  cong.,  by  Tom 
Schwartz,  Aug  4. 

Heinl-Frey.  James  Heinl,  Jr.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  Ann  Arbor  Community  Church,  and 
Patsy  Frey,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by 
Nadean  Bishop  and  Ellis  Croyle,  Oct.  13. 

Horst-French.  Darryl  Horst,  Bird-In-Hand, 
Pa.,  Charlotte  Street  cong.,  and  Lisa  French, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Rockville  cong.,  by  Dave  Sharp, 
Sept.  1. 

Hostetter-Dotterer.  Bob  Hostetter,  Millers- 
ville,  Pa.,  Charlotte  Street  cong.,  and  Sally 
Dotterer,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Lancaster  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  by  Jeryl  Hollinger,  Oct.  7. 

Kreider-Weaver.  Jon  Kreider,  Campbell- 
town.  Pa.,  Palmyra  Brethren  in  Christ  Church, 
and  Beth  Weaver,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong., 
by  Elvin  and  Laverne  Martin,  Sept.  29. 

Miller-Helmuth.  Jonas  Miller  and  Marcia 
Helmuth,  both  of  Marion  cong.,  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  by  Brad  Miller,  Sept.  22. 

Nichols-Swartzendruber.  Charles  Nichols, 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  and  Sue  Swartzendruber,  La 
Junta  Colo.,  Rocky  Ford  cong.,  by  Paul  Isaak, 
Oct.  6. 

Quistorf-Nofziger.  William  C.  Quistorf, 
Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Renee  S. 
Nofziger,  Pettisville,  Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong., 
by  Robert  and  Enid  Schloneger,  Aug.  25. 

Rhodes-Helmuth.  Cletus  Rhodes,  Dayton, 
Va.,  and  Salinda  Helmuth,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
both  of  Dayton  cong.,  by  John  Drescher,  Sept. 
30. 

Vogt-Steiner.  David  Vogt  and  Joan  Steiner, 
both  of  Evanston,  111.,  by  Virgil  Vogt  and  John 
Steiner,  fathers  of  the  couple,  June  23. 


Obituaries 


Balmer,  H.  Hershey,  was  bom  Aug.  29, 1908; 
died  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  Sept.  25,  1990;  aged  82.  On 
June  6,  1936,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Sensenig. 
He  was  a member  of  Neffsville  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  18,  in  charge  of  Linford  King,  Don  Good, 
and  John  Thomas;  interment  in  Middle  Creek 
Brethren  Cemetery. 

Beck,  Clara  Burkholder,  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Eva  (Hostetler)  Burkholder,  was  born  in 
Pettisville,  Ohio,  May  21, 1904;  died  in  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Oct.  4,  1990;  aged  86.  On  June  8,  1926,  she 
was  married  to  Earl  Beck,  who  died  Oct.  30, 
1988.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Delmer,  Roger,  and 
Marlin),  2 daughters  (Donna  Sutter  and  Evelyn 
Traeger),  12  grandchildren,  4 great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Edna  Wyse).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Ivan),  2 grand- 
children, one  brother,  and  2 sisters.  She  was  a 
member  of  West  Clinton  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  7,  in 
charge  of  James  Roynon  and  Edward  Diener; 
interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Brunk,  Harry  A.,  Sr.,  son  of  Elias  and 
Elizabeth  (Heatwole)  Brunk,  was  bom  in  Rock- 
ingham County,  Va.,  June  21,  1898;  died  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Aug.  16,  1990;  aged  92.  On 
June  18,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Lena 
Burkholder,  who  died  Mar.  14,  1948.  On  June  8, 
1949,  he  was  married  to  Ada  Zimmerman,  who 


died  Dec.  7,  1954.  On  June  5,  1956,  he  was 
married  to  Naomi  Shank,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  (James  R.,  David  C.,  S. 
Frederick,  and  Harry  A.,  Jr.),  17  grandchildren, 
and  18  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a professor 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Dayton  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Lehman  Auditorium,  EMC 
campus,  on  Aug.  19,  in  charge  of  Lloyd  S.  Horst, 
John  R.  Mumaw,  and  Herman  R.  Reitz;  inter- 
ment in  Weavers  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Bucher,  Paul,  was  bom  Oct.  13,  1926;  died 
in  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1990;  aged  63.  On  June 
9,  1948,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Mary  Denlinger, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Jay, 
James,  and  John)  and  one  daughter  (Lorraine). 
He  was  a member  of  Neffsville  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  7,  in  charge  of  Linford  King;  interment  in 
Hammercreek  Church  of  the  Brethren  Cemetery. 

Collins,  Albert  “Lee,”  son  of  Forrest  and 
Maude  (Boggs)  Collins,  was  born  in  Huttons- 
ville,  W.Va.,  June  28,  1923;  died  of  cancer  in 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  Oct.  9,  1990;  aged  67.  On  July 
1,  1949,  he  was  married  to  Vera  Pingley,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Gene  and 
Mike),  2 daughters  (Linda  Kiracofe  and  Judy 
Colvin),  7 grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mary  Miller 
and  Adelaide  Kesterson),  and  4 brothers  (Carl, 
Charles,  Harold,  and  Boggs).  He  was  a member 
of  Waynesboro  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Oct.  12,  in  charge  of 
Stanlee  D.  Kauffman  and  Charles  Ramsey;  in- 
terment in  Augusta  Memorial  Park. 

Driver,  Fred  A.,  son  of  Joseph  R.  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Weaver)  Driver,  was  born  in  Waynesboro, 
Va.,  July  25,  1919;  died  in  Waynesboro  of  a 
massive  heart  attack  following  surgery,  Oct.  5, 
1990;  aged  71.  On  Jan.  1,  1944,  he  was  married 
to  Ethel  May,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 sons  (Lewis  R.  and  James  L.),  one  daughter 
(Grace  Birchfield),  4 sisters  (Ruth  Burkholder, 
Martha  Wenger,  Mary  Frances  Showalter,  and 
Naomi  Huber),  one  brother  (David),  and  2 grand- 
children. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant 
son.  He  was  a member  of  Springdale  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
8,  in  charge  of  Duane  Gingerich  and  Richard 
Showalter;  interment  in  Springdale  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Epp,  Sonja  Rene,  daughter  of  Gerry  and 
Ruth  (Franklin)  Epp,  was  born  Apr.  6, 1972;  died 
in  St.  Francis  Regional  Medical  Center,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  Oct.  6,  1990;  aged  18.  Surviving  is  one 
sister  (Lisa)  and  2 grandmothers  (Glenda  Frank- 
lin and  Sally  Epp).  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Hesston  Mennonite  Church  on  Oct.  9,  in 
charge  of  Phil  Bedsworth,  Ron  Guengerich, 
Donvan  Grabber,  and  Fred  Obold;  interment  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  Newton,  Kan. 

Esh,  Dennis  L.,  son  of  Harry  and  Miriam 
(Musselman)  Esh,  was  born  at  Lewistown,  Pa., 
Sept.  14,  1951;  died  near  Thompson  Falls, 
Mont.,  Sept.  14,  1990;  aged  39.  Surviving  are  his 
parents  and  2 brothers  (John  and  Jerry).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Thompson  Falls,  Mont., 
and  at  Trinity  Mennonite  Church  in  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  on  Sept.  30,  in  charge  of  Ron  Friesen  and 
Peter  Wiebe;  interment  in  Thompson  Falls 
Community  Cemetery. 

Gunden,  Sylvia  P.  Grieser,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Emma  (Stutzman)  Grieser,  was 
bom  near  Archbold,  Ohio,  Feb.  25,  1900;  died  at 
Fairlawn  Haven  Nursing  Home,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
on  Oct.  12,  1990;  aged  90.  On  Dec.  23,  1919,  she 
was  married  to  Joseph  Gunden,  who  died  July 
12,  1978.  Surviving  is  one  daughter  (Doris 
Gunden  Long),  2 grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Ira),  and  2 sisters  (Bertha 
Zuercher  and  Naomi  Gunden).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Central  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  16  by  Charles  H. 
Gautsche;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 


Heatwole,  Rachel,  daughter  of  Etter  F.  and 
Margaret  (Weaver)  Heatwole,  was  born  in 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  Feb.  7,  1909;  died  at 
Waynesboro  Community  Hospital,  Oct.  8,  1990; 
aged  81.  Surviving  are  4 brothers  (Elmer  J.,  Roy 
E.,  Alvin  W.,  and  Galen  A.)  and  4 sisters  (Eliz- 
abeth Showalter,  Viola  Showalter,  Alta  Mae 
Heatwole,  and  Florence  Smith).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Springdale  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  11,  in  charge 
of  Duane  Gingerich,  Richard  Showalter,  and 
Doug  Nyce;  interment  in  Springdale  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Hostetter,  Amos,  was  born  on  May  15,  1907; 
died  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1990;  aged  83. 
On  Mar.  24,  1931,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Fenninger,  who  died  Nov.  26,  1977.  On  Mar.  17, 
1979,  he  was  married  to  Anna,  who  died  Nov.  28, 
1984.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Clair  and  Carl).  He 
was  a member  of  Neffsville  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  21,  in  charge 
of  Williams  Raws. 

Miller,  Eli  S.,  was  bom  in  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
Aug.  1,  1910;  died  in  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Oct.  12, 
1990;  aged  80.  In  1935,  he  was  married  to  Edna 
Mae  Schmucker,  who  died  in  1972.  On  Feb.  25, 
1975,  he  was  married  to  Katie  Ann  Borkholder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Floyd 
E.,  Glenn  R.,  and  Dale  L.),  one  stepson  (Levi 
Borkholder),  2 daughters  (Lois  Thiessen  and 
Rita  Miller),  18  grandchildren,  4 stepgrandchil- 
dren,  9 great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Dan  S. 
and  Uriah  S.),  and  one  sister  (Lizzie  Hersch- 
berger).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (Jake)  and  one  grandson  (Lyle).  He  was 
a member  of  Marion  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  16,  in  charge 
of  Brad  Miller  and  Paul  Lauver;  interment  in 
Yoder  Cemetery. 

Smart,  Judy  Smith,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Annie  (Whitecotton)  Smith,  was  born  in 
Denbigh,  Va.,  Aug.  15,  1946;  died  at  Newport 
News,  Va.,  Aug.  25,  1990;  aged  44.  In  1963,  she 
was  married  to  Robert  J.  Montgomery,  who  died. 
On  Aug.  23,  1987,  she  was  married  to  James  R. 
Smart,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Bobby  J.  and  Danny  L.  Montgomery),  her 
mother  (Annie  W.  Smith),  and  2 sisters  (Betty 
S.  Hurr  and  Thelma  S.  Davis).  She  was  a 
member  of  Warwick  River  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  28,  in 
charge  of  Gordon  Zook,  Lewis  Kraus,  and  Kath- 
ryn Baer;  interment  in  Warwick  River  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates  annual  conven- 
tion, Peoria,  111.,  Nov.  8-11 

Franconia  Conference  fall  assembly,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  10 
Southwest  Conference  annual  delegate  meeting,  Blythe,  Calif., 
Nov.  10 

Conference  Ministers  Workshop,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Nov.  10-14 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  15-17 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board  of  trustees, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  16-17 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite  Church,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  July  30- Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Salvation  Army  resists  U.S.  Labor 
Department  on  minimum  wage 

The  Salvation  Army  says  it  will  be  forced 
to  shut  down  a work  rehabilitation  program 
that  it  has  operated  for  almost  a century  if 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department  presses  a de- 
mand that  the  program  pay  the  federal 
minimum  wage  to  the  workers  involved. 
The  Christian  religious  and  charitable 
movement,  based  in  Verona,  N.J.,  raised 
that  possibility  in  releasing  copies  of  cor- 
respondence it  had  exchanged  with  the 
Labor  Department  involving  what  it  called 
“a  formal  ultimatum”  from  Samuel 
Walker,  acting  administrator  of  the  federal 
agency’s  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  James 
Osborne,  the  national  commander  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  said  his  organization  “pro- 
vides housing  and  food  to  over  70,000  men 
and  women  each  year  at  the  centers” 
without  any  government  support.  “A  re- 
quirement that  the  minimum  wage  be  paid 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  centers  will  find 
them  back  on  the  streets,”  he  said.  (RNS) 

Religious  leaders  question 
Western  values  in  gulf  crisis 

While  Western  religious  leaders  have 
issued  virtual  universal  condemnations  of 
the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  the  lengthen- 
ing crisis  is  beginning  to  prompt  questions 
about  Western  culpability  in  creating  and 
sustaining  the  Middle  East  standoff.  Two 
of  the  strongest  recent  criticisms  had  been 
issued  by  Sojourners  editor  Jim  Wallis  and 
Catholic  Archbishop  Francis  Stafford  of 
Denver.  Both  pointed  to  gas-guzzling,  con- 
sumer-oriented Western  society  as  the  cru- 
cible within  which  the  crisis  took  shape. 

In  an  editorial  printed  in  a recent  issue 
of  Sojourners,  Wallis  asserted  that  West- 
ern colonialism  and  the  thirst  for  oil  “drew 
up  the  map  of  the  Middle  East”  and 
“helped  to  create  the  situation  in  which  we 
now  find  ourselves.”  Wallis,  a well-known 
figure  in  both  evangelical  and  ecumenical 
circles,  said  U.S.  military  intervention  on 
the  side  of  Kuwait  seems  directed  toward 
“making  the  world  safe  more  for  feudalism 
and  gas  guzzling  than  for  democracy.” 

In  Denver,  Stafford  said  in  a letter  to 
President  George  Bush,  “It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  defend  military  actions  which 
flow  from  a policy  of  maintaining  a stan- 
dard of  living  for  North  Americans  and 
Europeans  who  already  use  a dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  the  world’s  resources.” 
He  added  that  “the  immediate  and  over- 
powering presence  of  the  United  States 
military  in  the  region  requires  us  to  reflect 
again  upon  the  criteria  of  just  war  princi- 
ples, one  of  which  is  that  military  action  is 
a measure  of  last  resort.” 

Six  high-ranking  leaders  of  several 
United  Methodist  Church  agencies  issued 
a statement  that  raised  fears  about  mis- 
treatment of  Arabs  and  Muslims  in  the 


United  States.  The  statement  called  on 
United  Methodists  to  avoid  making  the 
Gulf  crisis  an  occasion  for  “demagoguery, 
manipulation,  and  image-making  which 
seeks  to  label  Arabs  and  Muslims  in  a 
negative  way.”  (RNS) 

Polish  schools  resume  religion  classes 
after  41  years  of  official  absence 

Public  schools  in  Poland  resumed  teach- 
ing religion  in  classrooms  this  fall  following 
41  years  of  official  absence  of  such  instruc- 
tion. Student  attendance  is  voluntary,  with 
parental  approval  necessary  for  those  up 
to  age  14,  the  regulations  stipulate.  Lay- 
people  who  teach  the  religion  classes 
receive  payment,  but  clergy  instructors 
do  not.  So  far,  only  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  claims  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
has  shown  interest  in  conducting  the 
classes.  Leaders  of  the  Polish  Ecumeni- 
cal Council,  which  represents  most  of  the 
minority  denominations  in  the  country, 
sent  a letter  to  the  prime  minister  ex- 
pressing fears  that  the  instruction  will 
reflect  Catholic  views.  It  calls  for  the 
appointment  of  a commission  to  review 
this  and  other  disputed  issues,  including 
military,  hospital,  and  prison  chap- 
laincies and  access  to  the  media.  (NIRR) 

Court  orders  75-foot  cross  removed 
from  public  cemetery 

A federal  judge  has  ordered  a public 
cemetery  in  Tehachapi,  Calif.,  to  remove  a 
75-foot-tall  cross  because  it  creates  “a 
political  division  along  religious  lines”  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  U.S.  District 
Judge  Edward  Dean  Price  issued  the  rul- 
ing in  Fresno  on  a lawsuit  brought  by  the 
American  Civil  Libertiers  Union  on  behalf 
of  the  family  of  Max  Warsaw,  a Jewish 
resident  of  the  city  who  died  in  February. 
When  the  Warsaws  found  that  the  ceme- 
tery was  dominated  by  the  cross,  they 
discussed  their  objections  with  members 
of  the  cemetery  board,  but  the  board 
refused  to  remove  the  cross  and  denied 
that  it  was  a religious  symbol.  (RNS) 

U.S.  Catholic  educators  embrace 
pope’s  university  guidelines 

Leaders  in  Roman  Catholic  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  have  embraced 
a new  set  of  guidelines  issued  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II  that  calls  on  Catholic  univer- 
sities to  strengthen  their  ties  to  the  insti- 
tutional church.  In  their  original  form,  the 
guidelines  were  feared  by  Catholic  univer- 
sity officials  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
freedom  and  autonomy  of  their  institu- 
tions. But  the  final  document,  called  an 
“Apostolic  Constitution,”  was  welcomed 
by  the  education  leaders  as  affirming  the 
institutional  autonomy  of  American  Cath- 
olic universities,  which  number  230. 

The  guidelines  direct  Catholic  universi- 


ties around  the  world  to  take  steps  to 
deepen  their  Catholic  identity.  The  docu- 
ment leaves  it  up  to  the  universities  to 
apply  the  guidelines,  presented  as 
“norms,”  although  it  says  bishops  have  “a 
right  and  a duty  to  watch  over”  the  schools 
in  this  process.  In  emphasizing  Catholic 
identity,  the  pope  is  reacting  to  what  some 
have  described  as  secularizing  tendencies 
in  the  universities.  He  says  in  the  docu- 
ment that  Catholic  principles  and  values 
should  be  present  in  all  university  activi- 
ties and  programs.  (RNS) 

CBN  media  blitz  results  in  church 
growth  in  Central  America 

CBN’s  media  blitz  in  Central  America 
resulted  in  verifiable  church  growth  in  the 
region,  according  to  preliminary  analysis. 
Project  Light,  a three-day  series  of  Span- 
ish-language  evangelistic  programs,  was 
aired  in  March  in  Guatemala  and  El  Sal- 
vador, and  in  July  in  Nicaragua.  Some 
observers  were  skeptical  of  claims  that  one 
million  people  in  each  of  the  countries 
repeated  a prayer  for  salvation  during  the 
telecasts  by  CBN,  a Virginia-based  televi- 
sion ministry  led  by  Pat  Robertson. 

The  original  tally  of  successes  in  Guate- 
mala and  El  Salvador  was  reported  by 
Multivex,  an  independent  Central  Ameri- 
can polling  firm.  TV  producer  Stan  Jeter, 
a former  missionary  in  Latin  America  who 
directed  the  CBN  effort,  said  churches  in 
Guatemala  conducted  their  own  poll  to  see 
if  Multivex’s  statistics  were  accurate.  Re- 
sponse rates  revealed  in  the  church  poll 
jibed  with  projections  made  by  Multivex, 
he  added.  Churches  in  Guatemala  experi- 
enced a 41  percent  growth  rate  between 
January  and  May,  statistics  showed. 
(NIRR) 

Chaplains  set  up  church 
to  the  roar  of  passing  Indy  cars 

“The  best  place  to  counsel,”  said  Hunter 
Floyd,  “is  sitting  on  the  pit  wall.  It’s  so 
noisy  no  one  can  hear  you  but  the  Lord.” 
Car  racing  used  to  be  his  life.  Now  being 
a chaplain  at  the  races  is  his  life.  “It’s  a 
hard  life  and  it’s  a hard  life  for  families.  I 
can  tell  people  I understand  what  they’re 
going  through  because  I really  can.  I’ve 
been  in  the  same  business.  I made  a lot  of 
personal  mistakes,  so  maybe  I can  help 
other  people  avoid  the  same  ones.  These 
people  have  marital  problems  and  kid 
problems  like  everyone  else,”  said  Floyd, 
who  was  divorced  during  the  years  he  was 
a driver.  Floyd,  an  interdenominational 
minister,  and  Phil  DeRea,  a Catholic 
priest,  follow  the  race  car  circuit.  The  race 
drivers,  crews,  fans,  and  owners  have  be- 
come Floyd’s  family.  For  five  years  he’s 
been  one  of  three  full-time  chaplains  for 
Motorsports  Ministries,  headquartered  in 
Indianapolis,  where  he  lives.  (RNS) 
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Editorials 


Big  shoes  to  fill 


Seldom  have  I been  as  aware  of  history  and 
tradition  as  when  asked  to  be  the  fifth  editor  of 
this  magazine  in  its  82-year  history.  What  am  I 
supposed  to  do?  How  do  I do  it? 

I went  to  the  records: 

“It  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  Gospel  Herald  ...  to 
serve  as  a medium  through  which  the  whole 
[church]  may  keep  informed  as  to  its  condition, 
work,  and  progress.”  That’s  how  the  first  editor, 
Daniel  Kauffman,  summed  up  the  task  in  his 
first  editorial  on  April  4,  1908. 

Paul  Erb  picked  up  this  theme  in  his  first  edi- 
torial on  January  6,  1944:  “We  shall  endeavor  . . . 
to  continue  the  Gospel  Herald  as  an  efficient 
organ  of  the  church,  fully  expressive  of  her  life, 
her  thought,  and  activities.” 

“The  issues  of  the  day  must  be  spoken  to  dar- 
ingly and  in  light  of  our  commitment  to  Christ 
and  his  word,”  the  third  editor,  John  M. 
Drescher  wrote  in  his  first  editorial  on  July  2, 
1962.  “This  does  not  always  bring  praise  and 
many  times  will  not  be  popular.” 

My  immediate  predecessor,  Daniel  Hertzler, 
summed  up  the  task  of  this  magazine  this  way: 
“The  Gospel  Herald  is  an  ongoing  tradition,  and 
each  new  editor  has  a responsibility  to  carry  on 
in  the  spirit  of  what  went  before.  Though  times, 
issues,  and  ways  of  stating  them  may  change, 
the  concern  to  know  and  follow  Christ  contin- 
ues.” That  was  in  Dan’s  first  editorial  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1973. 

To  follow  those  four  is  an  awesome  task.  How 
do  I do  it? 

In  the  spirit  of  the  past,  I’ve  set  five  goals: 

1.  To  report  the  news  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Community  develops  as  we  get  to  know  each 
other  better. 

2.  To  dialogue  about  ideas,  beliefs,  convictions, 
practices.  That  is  the  way  to  be  “encouraged  by 
each  other’s  faith”  (Rom.  1:12). 

3.  To  try  to  make  some  sense  of  what's  going 
on.  We  have  a lot  of  facts  about  the  church  and 
the  world,  but  we’d  like  some  help  in  under- 
standing. 

4.  To  sharpen  knowledge  of  our  world.  Men- 
nonites  today  need  to  know  both  the  broader 
Christian  church  and  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

5.  To  bring  more  joy  and  humor  into  our  lives. 


Humans  seem  inclined  to  despondency  and  de- 
spair. Children  of  God,  by  contrast,  should  be 
having  more  fun. 

That’s  a tall  order  for  any  magazine  to  take 
on.  But  I don’t  have  to  do  it  alone.  Out  of  his- 
tory also  comes  a staff  with  experience:  Steve 
Shenk  as  assistant  editor  for  six  years  and  Elva 
Yoder  as  secretary  for  25.  Already  both  have 
been  vital  links  for  me  with  the  past. 

There’s  also  God,  on  whom  I’ve  become  in- 
creasingly dependent  since  accepting  this  assign- 
ment. And  I’m  counting  on  the  prayers  and  good- 
will of  the  church.  As  Daniel  Kauffman  also  put 
it  in  1908:  “Long  may  [ Gospel  Herald ] live  as  a 
witness  of  the  truth,  a defender  of  the  faith,  a 
servant  of  the  church,  and  a messenger  of  good- 
will to  all  people.” — jlp 


And  there  was  change 

Gospel  Herald  history  also  tells  me  new  editors 
bring  change  (check  each  one’s  first  issue,  for  ex- 
ample). Regular  readers  will  note  a different 
cover  for  this  issue.  Future  issues  will  have 
other  changes,  many  of  them  in  design  and  lay- 
out. 

The  office  out  of  which  this  magazine  comes 
also  changed:  new  paint,  new  arrangement,  new 
plants. 

New  symbols:  There’s  a jade  statue  my  son 
Jon  brought  me  from  China.  A small  wire  bicy- 
cle my  daughter  Anita  found  in  Costa  Rica.  A 
large  fern  my  wife,  Emily,  bought  especially  for 
my  office.  A silver  mug  from  my  friends  at  Penn- 
sylvania Mennonite  Federal  Credit  Union,  where 
I last  worked. 

These  tell  some  of  who  I am.  They  are  mean- 
ingful parts  of  the  life  out  of  which  I write  and 
edit. 

There’s  also  a “double-barreled  shotgun”  pen 
and  a small  ceramic  pitcher  Dan  Hertzler  passed 
on  to  me  from  his  days  as  editor:  the  pen  as 
symbol  of  the  power  of  words,  the  pitcher  of  the 
need  for  an  editor  to  be  “poured  out”  for  the 
task.  I value  them  as  reminders  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald’s past,  a past  which  now  becomes  part  of  my 
history. — jlp 
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The  threat  of 
dependencies 


Some  Mennonites  do  use  alcohol.  You  could 
read  about  it  in  Gospel  Herald.  On  July  24,  J. 
Howard  Kauffman  reported  that  only  43  percent 
of  a sample  of  Mennonites  considered  moderate 
drinking  “always  wrong.”  And,  no  matter 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  drink  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, as  members  of  this  society,  we  are  affected 
by  it.  We  are  included  in  the  following  statistics 
in  which  alcohol  is  involved: 

31%  of  all  suicides 
50%  of  all  traffic  deaths 
35%  of  all  homicides 
29%  of  all  rapes 

We  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  the  “ele- 
phant in  the  living  room”  and  consider  the  is- 
sues. This  is  a healthy  sign,  and  we  encourage 
all  of  us  to  continue  this  dialogue.  The  picture 
can  easily  be  enlarged. 

In  addition  to  alcohol  and  other  drug  depen- 
dencies, there  are  other  disorders  which  come 
under  the  umbrella  of  compulsive  behaviors. 
They  can  be  as  destructive  as  drug  and  alcohol 
dependencies.  Consider  your  relationship  to 
food,  sex,  work,  shopping,  money,  cleaning,  or 
serving  other  people.  Do  you  spend  more  than 
average  time  with  any  of  these?  Excessive  in- 
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Eating  disorders , gambling, 
chemical  dependency,  and 
other  compulsive  behaviors  are 
present  in  our  churches . 

volvement  with  these  things  can  lead  to  a great 
deal  of  dis-ease.  It  can  seriously  damage  your  re- 
lationship with  God,  yourself,  and  others. 

In  recent  years  the  scientific  and  medical 
fields  have  documented  the  rise  in  addictive  be- 
haviors in  the  United  States.  Eating  disorders, 
gambling,  chemical  dependency,  and  other  com- 
pulsive behaviors  are  present  in  our  churches. 
Denial  prevents  us  from  either  seeing  or  discuss- 
ing the  issues  surrounding  some  of  the  problems 
related  to  them. 

“Compulsive  disorder”  is  a medical  diagnosis. 
We  have  little  trouble  accepting  the  accuracy  of 
a medical  diagnosis  like  pneumonia  or  kidney 
stones.  Similarly,  the  diagnosis  of  compulsive  dis- 
order needs  to  be  accepted  as  a medical  and/or 
psychiatric  disease.  There  are  treatment  regi- 
mens for  most  medical  diagnoses.  To  accept  an- 
orexia, bulimia,  chemical  dependency,  gambling, 
and  other  compulsive  disorders  as  medical  disor- 
ders allows  us  to  move  beyond  the  thinking  that 
sees  these  behaviors  as  only  moral  problems. 
When  we  put  the  label  “sin”  on  a medical  prob- 
lem, it  further  stigmatizes  and  alienates  the  per- 
son suffering  from  the  disorder. 

So  what  is  the  Christian  response?  Did  Christ 
treat  people  who  were  ill?  Did  he  judge  their  ill- 
ness? Following  are  some  suggestions  to  con- 
sider: 

1.  Become  aware  of  how  our  society  values 
those  characteristics  that  may  contribute  to  com- 
pulsive behaviors.  Examples  include:  thin  is  bet- 
ter than  fat,  young  looking  is  better  than  old 
looking,  rich  is  better  than  poor,  and  power  is 
better  than  weakness.  It  is  troubling  to  see  how 
many  of  these  values  have  crept  into  our  church. 
With  the  constant  advertising  we  see  on  all 
sides,  it  is  easy  to  be  drawn  into  this  kind  of 
thinking.  Consider  as  examples  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  dental  braces  for  our  children, 
diet  programs,  designer  clothes,  and  hair  styling. 
The  more  we  buy  in  to  the  “successful  person” 
values  of  our  society,  the  more  pressure  we  add 
to  become  beautiful,  rich,  young,  or  powerful. 
Jesus’  warnings  are  clear  in  regard  to  separating 
ourselves  from  the  world. 

2.  Become  educated  about  compulsive  behavior. 
Check  your  local  newspaper  or  call  your  mental 
health  centers  for  educational  programs.  Then 


go  to  them.  Most  public  libraries  and  bookstores 
have  copious  amounts  of  information  on  addic- 
tions and  recovery.  The  more  you  know  about 
particular  diseases  the  more  likely  you  are  to 
reach  out  to  persons  with  compulsive  disorders. 
They  need  our  understanding,  our  support,  and 
our  willingness  to  walk  with  them  through  the 
healing  process. 

3.  Identify  the  messages  you  were  given  during 
your  growing-up  years.  The  purpose  here  is  to 
get  in  touch  with  unhealthy  attitudes  and  think- 
ing patterns  you  may  have,  not  to  find  fault  or 
lay  blame  on  anyone  else.  As  an  example,  one  of 
us  has  childhood  memories  of  thinking  that  peo- 
ple who  had  mental  illness  were  violent  and  had 
to  be  chained  to  their  beds.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  in  establishing  healthy  attitudes  regard- 
ing those  with  mental  illness.  They  can  and  do 
recover.  What  messages  were  you  given  in  re- 
gard to  compulsive  disorders  such  as  alcoholism 
or  smoking? 

4.  Explore  your  attitudes  about  people  with  com- 
pulsive behaviors.  Is  calling  these  behaviors 
“diseases”  unsettling?  Do  you  think,  “If  he/she 
would  just  get  right  with  God,  there  would  not 
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be  a problem?. . . Doesn’t  the  person  choose  to 
engage  in  harmful  behavior?”  Can  you  talk  to 
someone  who  has  a compulsive  disorder?  Does  it 
frighten  you  to  think  of  talking  with  a young  per- 
son who  has  an  eating  problem?  How  did  Jesus 
respond  to  the  woman  with  the  bleeding  disor- 
der? What  was  his  attitude  toward  her? 

5.  Take  an  honest  look  at  your  own  behaviors. 
Do  you  have  a behavior,  thought,  or  feeling  that 
is  beginning  to  affect  you,  your  work,  spirituality, 
health,  sexuality,  or  relationships?  Has  anyone 
ever  expressed  concern  about  this  behavior? 
Were  you  upset  when  it  was  mentioned  to  you? 
Have  you  tried  to  keep  it  secret?  Have  you  ever 
tried  to  change  or  stop  the  behavior  but  could 
not?  Is  nicotine  your  drug  of  choice?  How  about 
caffeine?  What  kind  of  role  model  are  you  for 
your  children,  grandchildren,  or  others  in  the 
congregation? 

6.  Examine  how  well  you  express  your  feelings. 
Are  emotions  a normal  part  of  life,  or  are  some 
(like  anger  or  jealousy)  unacceptable?  Can  you 
easily  identify  and  express,  in  appropriate  ways, 
a wide  range  of  feelings  or  do  you  often  “stuff’ 
them?  Stuffing  your  feelings  can  put  you  at 
greater  risk  for  the  escape  provided  by  any  of 
the  compulsive  behaviors.  Are  you  afraid  of 
church  small  groups?  Do  you  think  it  is  a sign  of 
weakness  for  a man  to  cry?  Are  you  capable  of 
crying?  Do  you  enjoy  a good  belly  laugh  now  and 
then?  How  do  you  express  your  feelings? 

7.  Examine  how  well  you  cope  with  difficult  situ- 
ations. Even  though  we  all  have  dealt  with  diffi- 
cult situations,  from  physical  and  mental  pain  to 
severe  losses  and  separations,  some  can  cope 
more  effectively  than  others.  Coping  skills  can 
be  learned.  Recent  scientific  evidence  suggests 
that  people  who  are  most  healthy  and  alive  are 
people  who  can  cope  with  difficult  situations 
and  not  take  themselves  too  seriously. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  our  lives  can  be- 
come entangled  with  compulsive  behaviors.  Nico- 
tine, caffeine,  drugs,  alcohol,  chocolate,  food, 
sex,  and  money  can  become  our  compulsions. 
Clearly,  in  the  early  stages  of  use  there  were 
choices  to  use  or  not  to  use,  but  for  many,  once 
the  choice  was  made  they  become  addicted  to 
the  drug,  or  the  activity,  or  the  behavior,  and  are 
in  serious  need  of  treatment. 

Experts  in  the  field  of  compulsive  behaviors 
suggest  that  we  often  engage  in  a given  behavior 
to  help  us  escape  our  uncomfortable  feelings.  In- 
dividuals have  found  that  their  “drug  of  choice” 
(alcohol,  nicotine,  cake,  chocolate,  credit  cards, 
people,  money)  provides  a mood  change  and 
helps  them  to  feel  better  for  a while.  Christians 
as  well  as  non-Christians  are  susceptible  to  mak- 


ing choices  in  the  direction  of  easing  pain  or  feel- 
ing better. 

We  believe  that  Christians  are  in  a position  to 
provide  the  acceptance,  nurture,  and  support 
needed  to  help  people  with  compulsive  disor- 
ders find  their  way  to  treatment  and  recovery 
from  their  disorders.  It  means  that  we  will  be  ac- 
cepting, available,  and  authentic  in  our  relation- 
ships with  such  persons.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  accept,  condone,  or  encourage  their  be- 
havior. It  does  mean  that  we  will  help  them  find 
their  way  to  recovery,  even  as  Christ  did  with 
those  who  were  ill. 

We  also  believe  that  we  ourselves  are  suscepti- 
ble to  becoming  persons  with  compulsive  behav- 
iors. When  we  begin  to  support  the  values  of  our 
society — the  pursuit  of  wealth,  beauty,  youthful- 
ness, power— and  turn  away  from  the  simplicity 
that  Christ  admonished  us  to  pursue,  we  are  at 
risk  of  becoming  alienated  from  our  family, 
friends,  and  fellow  Christians. 

Jep  and  Joyce  Hostetler,  Columbus,  Ohio,  are 
members  of  Neil  Avenue  Mennonite  Church.  Joyce 
is  director  of  the  Compulsive  Disorders  Program 
at  Harding  Hospital,  and  Jep  is  a professor  at  the 
College  of  Medicine  at  Ohio  State  University. 
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It  makes  one  sweat, 
but  there’s  a lot  cooking 


by  Emily 
Headings 


Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  is  like  a hot 
kitchen  in  the  summer:  it  makes  one  sweat,  but 
there’s  a lot  cooking,  which  makes  it  hard  to 
leave.  But  earlier  this  year,  the  Mast  family — 

Bill,  Betty,  and  Bonnie — said  good-bye  to  the 
boiling  weather  and  simmering  chronic  hard- 
ships in  which  they  had  been  “embroiled”  dur- 
ing their  three  years  of  Voluntary  Service  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

In  Brownsville,  Texas,  Masts  had  their  fingers 
in  a variety  of  pies:  directing  a home-repair  pro- 
gram, working  at  a Roman  Catholic  school,  at- 
tending a public  high  school,  working  with  a so- 
cial-service organization,  participating  in  a 
Hispanic  Mennonite  church,  and  relating  to  Cen- 
tral American  refugees. 

Bill  and  Betty  came  to  Brownsville  after  a posi- 
tive first  VS  experience  in  Colorado,  where  they 
met,  in  the  1960s.  Three  children  and  almost  30 
years  later,  they  read  a help-wanted  ad  in  Gospel 
Herald  for  a carpenter  who  could  lead  a construc- 
tion crew  and  who  knew  some  Spanish.  Bill  said, 
“That’s  me!”  So  they  packed  their  bags  for  the 
southernmost  tip  of  Texas. 

After  two  years,  Masts  decided  to  stay  a third 
year,  in  part  to  allow  their  daughter  Bonnie  to 
finish  high  school.  They  left  Texas  last  July  with 
warm  memories  and  two  carloads  of  souvenirs. 

But  more  important  than  the  sombreros  and 
wool  blankets  were  those  remembrances  they 
couldn’t  take  with  them — the  people.  Both  Bill 
and  Betty  found  Mexican-American  people  (who 
make  up  90  percent  of  the  Brownsville  popula- 
tion) to  be  “very  friendly  people  who  love  to  cel- 
ebrate in  spite  of  their  poverty,”  according  to 
Bill.  Masts  witnessed  the  lavishness  of  the  cele- 
brations in  the  many  birthdays,  quinieneras  (cele- 
brations for  girls  when  they  turn  15),  and  wed- 
dings they  attended. 

As  leader  of  the  VS  construction/home-repair 
crew  for  low-income  families,  Bill  made  as  many 
friends  and  admirers  as  he  did  roofs,  floors,  addi- 
tions, and  houses.  Part  of  this  admiration  came 
from  rumors  that  Bill  never  stopped  working. 

But  the  quality  of  his  work  was  more  than  rumor. 

Tim  Conrad,  another  VSer  on  the  crew,  said 
Bill  was  a caring  person.  “He  wouldn’t  hesitate  a 
minute  to  help  someone,”  Conrad  said. 

Sister  Dorothy  Anhaiser  of  Villa  Maria  High 
School  really  appreciates  the  work  the  Menno- 
nites  have  done  for  her  Catholic  school.  After 
V Ser  George  Dunn  built  a counter  for  the  li- 
brary, Bill  installed  a formica  countertop.  Sister 
Dorothy,  who  claims  to  be  a perfectionist,  says 
of  the  work  Mennonites  have  done,  “They  do  it 


with  such  love  and  beauty.  It  looks  good  and  is 
functional.” 

Often  a job  involved  more  than  just  carpentry 
skills.  Another  friendship  Masts  developed  over 
the  three  years  was  with  a Mexican-American 
woman,  Eva  Lerma.  When  Bill  met  her,  she  had 
cancer,  cared  for  her  94-year-old  mother,  and 
lived  in  a house  with  a leaky  roof  and  a warped, 
holey  floor.  Bill  and  other  VSers  tore  down  part 
of  her  house  and  rebuilt  it. 

Afterward,  he  and  Betty  visited  Eva  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  Eva  would  often  request  prayer 
for  her  or  ask  Bill  to  check  things  on  her  house, 
just  to  have  someone  there  to  talk  to.  Masts  at- 
tended three  funerals  in  Eva’s  family,  including 
her  own,  their  last  week  in  Brownsville. 

Betty  sampled  both  ends  of  the  economic  spec- 
trum during  her  three  years  in  Brownsville.  The 
first  two  years  she  worked  as  a teacher’s  aide  at 
a Catholic  elementary  school,  where  she  learned 
to  appreciate  Catholic  convictions.  Her  third 
year  she  served  as  administrative  assistant  at 
Good  Neighbor  Settlement  House,  a social-ser- 
vice organization.  Betty  ran  the  thrift  shop 
(shirts  for  25  cents),  cooked  in  the  soup  kitchen, 
started  a resource  library  for  the  tutoring  pro- 
gram, and,  in  general,  kept  things  organized. 

“T 

X had  my  first  real  in-depth  experience  with 
poverty  and  how  people  feel  at  that  level,”  she 
said.  “But  Good  Neighbor,  with  all  the  services 
it  offers,  only  makes  a small  dent  in  the  com- 
plete picture  of  poverty  in  Brownsville.”  Many 
of  the  people  served  by  Good  Neighbor  are 
below  the  poverty  line — homeless,  unemployed, 
or  refugees.  Betty  overcame  the  barriers  that  di- 
vided her  from  these  often  forgotten  people. 

VSer  Lyn  Raymond  observed,  “Although  Betty 
spoke  no  Spanish,  she  wasn’t  at  all  inhibited  in 
her  communicating  with  the  people  in  English. 
They  may  not  have  understood  all  the  words, 
but  you  could  tell  they  understood  her,  that  they 
were  important  to  her,  and  that  she  really  cared.” 

Gregorio  Hinojosa,  a member  of  the  local  Men- 
nonite church,  often  heard  Red,  a homeless  alco- 
holic, make  comments  at  a local  supermarket 
about  a woman  at  Good  Neighbor  who  was  so 
nice  to  him.  Gregorio  never  realized  this  famous 
and  admired  woman  was  Betty  until  after  her 
farewell  party.  According  to  Red’s  supermarket 
commentary  after  the  party,  he  (Red)  was  all 
dressed  up  and  sober  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
Betty  fondly  remembers  Red  as  coming  in  to 
Good  Neighbor  for  a shirt  after  “wearing  some- 
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Bill  and  Betty 
Mast:  He  works 
in  the  VS  unit’s 
home-repair 
shop,  and  she 
volunteers  at  a 
thrift  store. 


thing  till  it  grows.” 

Masts  also  have  warm  memories  of  the  people 
at  Iglesia  Menonita  del  Cordero,  the  local  Men- 
nonite  congregation.  Bill  described  the  church  as 
“more  celebratory,  with  guitars,  music,  hand 
clapping,  and  more  expression”  than  what  they 
were  accustomed  to  in  their  home  church  in 
Oklahoma.  He  was  impressed  by  how  freely  and 
naturally  members  of  the  church  were  able  to 
share  their  faith,  experiences,  and  salvation. 

Bill  did  find  a certain  barrier  in  the  congrega- 
tion against  Anglos  (white  people  from  the 
North)  who  sometimes  seemed  to  be  stereo- 
typed as  millionaires.  Betty  thought  this  might 
be  based  on  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  poor 
Anglos  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

For  Betty,  the  Spanish  language  presented  a 
barrier.  She  claimed  it  took  her  a year  and  a half 
to  get  over  the  culture  shock.  But  she  left  with  a 
fondness  for  the  Mexican-American  culture,  es- 
pecially the  music. 

Betty  and  Bill  became  especially  close  to 
Lupe  and  Yolanda  Aguilar,  who  also  attend  the 
local  Mennonite  church.  Bill  learned  to  know 
Lupe  through  the  Sharing  Fund,  a church  com- 
mittee that  relates  to  the  VS  construction  pro- 
gram. During  Masts’  first  summer  in  Browns- 
ville, Lupe  worked  with  Bill  in  the  carpentry 
program  while  Betty  and  Yolanda  painted  to- 
gether. Afterward,  the  two  families  vacationed  in 
Mexico  together. 

Lupe  impressed  Bill  with  his  earnestness  to 
learn  everything  about  carpentry.  His  method,  ac- 
cording to  Bill,  was,  “I’ll  come  help  you  on  your  car- 
pentry job  if  you’ll  help  me  on  my  house.” 

“You  can  always  count  on  Bill,”  said  Lupe.  He 
remembers  numerous  occasions  when  he  would 
call  Bill  over  to  help  for  a few  minutes  with  a 
problem  he  had  on  the  house  he  was  building. 
Often  Bill  would  end  up  staying  for  hours,  just 


chatting  and  drinking  coffee.  “His  Spanish  is  bet- 
ter than  mine  now,”  said  Lupe,  who  remembers 
correcting  Bill’s  Spanish  a lot  when  he  first 
came  to  Brownsville. 

The  Aguilars  often  invited  Masts  for  supper  or 
to  go  out  to  eat,  which  was  especially  meaningful 
to  Masts  in  a family-oriented  culture,  where 
such  invitations  are  not  common  to  outsiders. 

Maybe  some  of  the  most  intense  relationships 
Masts  encountered  in  Brownsville  were  with 
members  of  the  VS  unit.  In  the  unit  “you  live 
close  enough  that  you  learn  to  know  others’  hang- 
ups and  what’s  important  to  them,  such  as  being 
on  time,”  said  Bill.  “You  try  to  be  more  tolerant, 
and  more  careful  of  not  doing  intolerable  things 
yourself.” 

Betty  remarked  about  the  “good  relationship 
with  the  unit.”  The  VS  group  the  third  year 
Masts  were  in  Brownsville  “seemed  like  children 
to  us,”  since  they  were  the  same  age  as  their 
own  children.  “Yet,”  Betty  added,  “we  didn’t 
have  to  parent  them.” 

i^.fter  three  years  of  serving  in  sun-soaked 
Brownsville,  Bill  finally  laid  down  his  hammer, 
and  Betty  made  her  last  deal  on  a used  pair  of 
pants.  But  the  issues  of  community  living, 
homelessness,  poverty,  and  refugees  continue  to 
stew  in  Brownsville. 

Bill  and  Betty  have  retained  a few  coals  from 
these  fires  to  take  back  to  Oklahoma.  Betty  dis- 
covered the  great  rewards  of  volunteer  work  and 
will  consider  doing  more  outside  of  official  VS. 
Bill  said,  “I  learned  to  live  with  what  we  have 
and  not  feel  the  need  for  the  security  of  a bank 
account.” 


Emily  Headings,  Harlingen,  Tex.,  is  a Voluntary 
Service  worker  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
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A Biblical  and  Practical  Guide  to 
Receiving  New  Members 

Ervin  R.  Stutzman 


Foreword  by  Marlene  Kropf 


Does  Your 
Church 
Really  Say 
Welcome  to 
Newcomers? 


Welcome! 

A Biblical  and  Practical  Guide  to  Receiving  New  Members 

Using  lively  anecdotes  and  drawing  on  his  own  experience,  sociological  analysis,  and  church  growth  research, 
Ervin  R.  Stutzman  shows  how  churches  sometimes  close  their  doors  to  new  people  without  knowing  they  are 
doing  so.  Then  he  explains  how  they  can  throw  those  doors  open,  welcoming  the  new  energy  and  vision 
newcomers  bring. 

This  book  can  be  a key  resource  whether  your  church  is  young  and  growing  or  an  established  congregation. 
Appropriate  methods  will  vary,  but  Welcome!  explains  how  any  church  can  tap  that  great  asset:  new  members. 

“I  am  a former  outsider,  found  and  called  by  God  in  a welcoming  church.  I know  that  how  we  receive  new 
members  is  crucial.  This  heartening,  practical  book  will  help  any  church  become  more  inviting.” — Arthur  Paul 
Boers,  pastor  of  Windsor  Mennonite  Fellowship 

Paper,  $8.95;  in  Canada  $10.95 

Herald  Press  books  are  available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  write  to  Herald  Press  (include  15%  for 
shipping — minimum  $1.50). 
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Church  news 


Hymnal  Project  members  sing  from  the  Hymnal  Sampler  at  the  appreciation  dinner:  John  Rempel  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Marlene  Kropf  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  George  Wiebe  of  the  GC  Church,  and  Ken  Morse  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 


Selection  of  hymns  for  1 992  hymnal 
nears  completion;  committees  disband 


After  seven  years  of  sorting  and  debat- 
ing, the  three  Hymnal  Project  committees 
made  their  final  recommendations  on  Oct. 
30  in  Elgin,  HI.,  and  then  disbanded.  That 
night  they  got  official  thanks  at  a dinner 
hosted  by  the  leaders  of  the  three  partici- 
pating denominations. 

For  the  next  three  days  the  decision- 
making Hymnal  Council  then  voted — 
hymn  by  hymn — on  the  recommendations, 
singing  many  of  them,  rejecting  some,  ac- 
cepting others.  By  the  end  of  the  meeting, 
the  total  number  of  approved  hymns 
reached  nearly  600.  The  final  100  or  so  will 
be  selected  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
14-member  council  in  January. 

After  that,  three  Hymnal  Project  staff 
persons — managing  editor  Rebecca 
Slough,  music  editor  Ken  Nafziger,  and 
administrative  secretary  Lani  Wright — will 
prepare  the  hymnal  for  publication.  They 
will  present  the  book  to  the  printers  by 
early  1992,  with  a release  date  set  for  June 
1.  The  price  of  the  hymnal  will  be  $14.95. 
A reduced  price  of  $11.95  will  be  offered 
for  pre-paid  orders  between  June  1 and 
Dec.  31  of  next  year. 

The  new  hymnal,  produced  jointly  by  the 
Mennonite  Church,  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  and  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  will  replace  the  1951  Brethren 
book  and  the  1969  MC-GC  book. 

Reflecting  renewed  interest  in  congrega- 
tional worship,  the  new  hymnal  will  have  a 
large  section  of  worship  resources  at  the 
back,  including  prayers,  litanies,  Scripture 
readings,  and  materials  for  special  occa- 


sions. Another  change  is  that  the  hymns 
and  the  worship  resources  will  be  orga- 
nized not  by  topic  but  by  order  of  service. 

The  thorniest  issue  over  the  years  has 
been  “inclusive  language” — what  to  do  in 
this  age  of  male-female  equality  with 
hymns  written  at  a time  of  male  superior- 
ity. Should  a hymn  about  “men  of  God”  be 
changed  to  “people  of  God”?  Although 
many  Christians  now  agree  that  God  is 
neither  male  nor  female,  should  the  deity 
continue  to  be  referred  to  as  “he”? 

After  much  struggle,  the  Hymnal  Council 
reached  a compromise  consensus  that  the 


Jim  Lapp,  executive  secretary  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church,  tells  a joke  during  the  dinner. 
Laughing  are  Joan  Deter  and  Ev  Thomas. 


newer  hymns  will  have  inclusive  language 
but  that  some  of  the  old-time  favorites  that 
are  etched  in  people’s  minds  will  not  al- 
ways be  inclusive. 

The  appreciation  dinner,  held  at  a res- 
taurant near  Church  of  the  Brethren  head- 
quarters, opened  and  closed  with  hymns 
from  the  1989  Hymnal  Sampler — the  tra- 
ditional “Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God”  and 
the  contemporary  “When  in  Our  Music 
God  Is  Glorified.”  Each  member  of  the 
three  Hymnal  Project  committees — Music, 
Text,  and  Worship — received  a certificate 
designed  by  the  artist  (Gwen  Stamm)  who 
will  design  the  new  hymnal. 

“You  persevered  through  differences  of 
style,  theology,  and  views  on  inclusive  lan- 
guage,” Don  Miller,  Church  of  the  Brethren 
general  secretary,  told  the  committee  mem- 
bers. “There  will  be  a special  place  in  heaven 
for  you.”  (“The  choir  loft!”  quipped  one 
person.) 

Vem  Preheim,  general  secretary  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
recalled  the  first  meeting  of  the  Hymnal 
Project  and  noted  the  “big  bumps  on  the 
road”  since  then.  “There  have  been  tears 
of  joy  and  sorrow  along  the  way,”  he  said. 
“I  hope  it  will  be  worth  every  ounce  of  your 
energy.” 

“Thank  you  for  producing  more  than  a 
hymnal — a worship  book,”  said  Mennonite 
Church  executive  secretary  Jim  Lapp. 
“Thank  you  for  wrestling  with  inclusive 
language.  Thank  you  for  including  a diver- 
sity of  music.  Thank  you  for  making  a 
dream  come  true.” — Steve  Shenk 
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MCC  decides  to  end 
resettlement  work 
with  Vietnam  refugees 

After  months  of  difficult  deliberations, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  de- 
cided to  discontinue  its  Canadian  orienta- 
tion program  for  Vietnamese  and  other 
Southeast  Asian  “boat  people”  at  Phanat 
Nikhom  Refugee  Camp  in  Thailand.  The 
decision  to  end  the  work,  which  found 
MCC  volunteers  preparing  refugees  for 
new  lives  in  Canada,  “was  not  taken 
lightly,”  according  to  Jan  Siemens, 
codirector  of  MCC’s  program  in  Thailand. 

The  main  reason  for  ending  the  program, 
according  to  Siemens,  is  that  “while  we 
suffer  few  illusions  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
gressiveness of  the  [communist]  political 
regimes  in  the  refugee-producing  coun- 
tries, we  do  believe  that  some  adjustments 
and  some  modifications  have  been  imple- 
mented that  make  it  difficult  to  view  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  Phanat  Nikhom 
Camp  as  legitimate  refugees  who  are  flee- 
ing persecution.” 

In  order  to  qualify  as  a refugee,  persons 
fleeing  their  country  must  meet  the  United 
Nations  definition  of  having  a well-founded 
fear  of  persecution.  According  to  Siemens, 
while  people  in  the  camp  talk  about  diffi- 
cult economic  circumstances  in  Vietnam, 
“there  is  little  talk  of  oppression  or  perse- 


cution. As  long  as  we  offer  resettlement, 
we  feel  that  people  will  continue  to  leave 
Vietnam.” 

MCC  believes  that  people  should  be  free 
to  emigrate  from  Vietnam,  but  that  they 
should  do  it  through  the  Family  Reunifica- 
tion Program  if  they  are  not  truly  refugees. 

In  1979  MCC  was  the  first  Canadian 
nongovernmental  agency  to  undertake  the 
large-scale  sponsorship  of  Vietnamese 
boat  people.  Over  5,000  Vietnamese  have 
been  brought  to  Canada  by  MCC  since 
that  time. 

Volunteers  build 
and  sell  houses 
to  raise  money 

Combining  generous  hearts,  willingness 
to  work,  and  a desire  to  serve  others, 
Mennonites  across  the  United  States  are 
building  houses  to  fight  hunger.  Now  called 
“House  Against  Hunger,”  the  projects 
began  in  1987  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  when  “a 
bunch  of  us  got  together  and  said,  ‘Let’s 
just  do  it,’”  said  Wes  Culver.  He  and  others 
were  convinced  they  could  raise  money  for 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  by  building 
and  selling  a house. 

The  resulting  “Shalom  House,”  built 
with  donated  labor,  materials  at  cost,  and 
cash  contributions,  sold  at  Michiana  Men- 


nonite Relief  Sale  for  $80,000.  The  pro- 
ceeds went  to  MCC. 

Since  1987,  volunteers  have  built  three 
more  houses  in  Goshen.  Houses  have  also 
sprung  up  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Shippens- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  State  Line,  Pa.  Other  houses 
are  underway  and  church  members  in  Cal- 
ifornia, Kansas,  Ohio,  and  Iowa  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  beginning  House 
Against  Hunger  projects  soon. 

“People  like  the  hands-on  participatory 
nature  of  these  projects,”  says  Leo  Martin, 
MCC  resource-generation  consultant  for 
the  Atlantic  Coast  region.  Martin  himself 
experienced  the  hands-on  work  a year  ago. 
“It  felt  like  a traditional  bam  raising,” 
Martin  says,  “a  productive  time  of  fun  and 
fellowship.”  Community  people  unrelated 
to  the  church  stopped  to  see  what  the 
group  was  doing,  Martin  recalls.  “We  had 
a chance  to  show  our  skills  and  abilities 
while  we  shared  our  faith  and  talked  about 
MCC.”  One  neighbor  was  so  moved  by 
their  witness  that  he  joined  the  work  for 
the  entire  day. 

One  of  the  best  parts  about  the  House 
Against  Hunger  program  is  that  individuals 
in  the  community  take  ownership  in  the 
project,  Martin  says.  It’s  more  personal 
than  putting  money  in  the  offering  plate.” 

More  information  on  House  Against 
Hunger  is  available  from  the  Executive 
Office  at  MCC,  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
phone  717  859-1151. 


Try 

This  challenge  is 
for  you  if . . . 

Hesston  College 
Spring  1991 

p.  You've  always  thought  a private 
college  was  too  expensive. 

► As  a high  school  graduate  you 

weren’t  interested  in  college,  but  now 
would  like  to  give  it  a try. 

Your  work  experience  has  helped 

Tuition 

you  see  that  a college  degree  will 
benefit  your  future. 

^ You  enroll  as  a first-time,  full-time 

guaranteed 

student  this  spring. 

not  to  exceed 

Call  or  write  TODAY: 
Lisa  Schrock 

$500 

T 

Director  of  Spring  Enrollment 

HESSTON  COLLEGE 

Box  3000 

Hesston,  KS  67062 

You  take  the  CHALLENGE!  We  take  the  RISK! 

Toll  free:  1-800-835-2026 
In  State,  collect  1-316-327-8222 
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Oil-Free  Sunday  involves 
40  percent  of  churches 


Based  on  a sampling  of  participants, 
distribution  of  resource  packets,  and  ran- 
dom telephone  calls,  Christian  Peace- 
maker Teams  estimates  that  about  40  per- 
cent of  its  constituent  congregations  par- 
ticipated in  one  way  or  another  in  the  Oct. 
21  Oil-Free  Sunday.  Maximum  participa- 
tion included  walks,  car  pooling,  special 
worship  services,  and  the  incorporation  of 
local  media  outlets  in  the  experience.  Min- 
imum participation  occurred  in  places 
where  as  few  as  a single  family  walked  to 
church  instead  of  driving. 

Several  churches  in  Indiana,  Oregon, 
Chicago,  and  Atlanta  used  the  Oil-Free 
Sunday  packet  from  Christian  Peacemaker 
Teams,  a Chicago-based  agency  supported 
by  Mennonite  and  Brethren  denomina- 
tions, as  an  opportunity  to  give  wide  pub- 
licity to  their  congregational  peace  witness 
through  television  coverage.  In  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  Newton,  Kan.,  the  oil-free  call 
generated  interest  in  the  local  newspapers. 
Several  communities  followed  the  example 
of  a Lancaster  group  in  buying  space  in 
local  newspapers  to  publish  an  open  letter 
to  the  Iraqi  people. 

In  some  congregations,  only  one  family 
participated.  A person  in  Winnipeg  re- 
ported that  it  had  been  discussed  in  nu- 
merous churches  but  in  his  local  church 
“We  were  the  only  ones  to  ride  bikes  to 
church  and  the  Oil-Free  Sunday  was  not 
mentioned  either  in  the  local  church  bulle- 
tin or  in  the  service  of  worship.”  Persons 
in  other  areas  reported  similar  spotty  par- 
ticipation. In  a number  of  churches,  the 
Oil-Free  Sunday  was  discussed  by  elders 
and  rejected  as  being  impractical.  Even  in 
these  places,  however,  the  call  was  the 
germ  for  lively  discussion. 

Many  congregations  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  engaged  in  car  pooling,  bicy- 
cling, and  neighborhood  meetings.  One 
person  on  the  West  Coast  hitchhiked  to 
church  in  the  rain.  One  member  of  North 
Goshen  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church  rode  a 
pony  and  a member  of  Zion  Mennonite 
Church  in  Broadway,  Va.,  rode  a mule. 

In  numerous  cities,  other  Christian 
groups  picked  up  the  call  and  used  it  as  a 
basis  for  discussion.  Like  with  Mennonites 
and  Brethren,  the  call  itself  often  led  to 
lively  discussion  and  strong  disagreement. 
Numerous  newspapers  and  media  outlets 
across  North  America  ran  small  items  on 
the  event  in  response  to  a Church  of  the 
Brethren  press  release  distributed  widely. 

Numerous  groups  tried  to  integrate  the 
Oil-Free  Sunday  into  the  children’s  hour. 
One  particularly  vivid  example  was  at 
Markham  (111.)  Community  Mennonite 
Church,  where  Paul  Weaver-Neufeld 
brought  six  empty,  plastic,  gallon  milk 


containers  and  explained  that  the  average 
person  in  Ethiopia  used  that  much  oil  in  a 
year.  In  contrast  to  this,  he  demonstrated 
an  80-gallon  garbage  container  used  in  the 
local  community  and  pointed  out  that  the 
average  North  American  used  more  than 
20  garbage  containers  full  of  oil  products. 

Numerous  churches  reported  using  all  or 
part  of  the  worship  materials  distributed 
by  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams.  Several 
built  their  entire  service  around  the  event. 

West  Coast  Mennonites 
donate  commodities 
to  MCC 

Mennonites  on  the  West  Coast  have 
found  a new  avenue  of  support  for  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee — donating  com- 
modities. Several  Mennonite  rye-grass 
growers  from  Oregon  have  donated  grass 
seed  for  MCC  for  the  past  two  years.  They 
take  their  seed  to  Pennington  Seed  Com- 
pany, whose  Lebanon,  Ore.,  operation  is 
managed  by  Mennonite  Mike  Baker. 

Baker  markets  the  seed  through  the 


company’s  normal  channels  and  forwards 
the  proceeds  to  MCC.  With  five  growers 
participating,  50,000  pounds  of  seed  have 
been  donated  in  the  past  two  years,  yield- 
ing a total  donation  of  about  $10,000. 

In  central  California  fruit  farmers  found 
a different  way  to  support  MCC  with  their 
commodities.  Last  summer  they  donated 
fruit  to  sell  at  relief  sales  where  items  are 
sold  and  auctioned  to  benefit  MCC. 

The  Illinois  and  South  Dakota  sales, 
both  held  in  late  August,  came  at  the  peak 
of  the  tree  fruit  season.  Fourteen  Califor- 
nia growers  filled  a refrigerated  van  with 
1,400  boxes  of  their  best  peaches  and  sent 
it  to  the  two  Midwest  sales.  Sold  by  the 
box,  by  the  pound,  or  off  the  auction  block, 
the  peaches  brought  $15,000,  more  than 
the  estimated  $10  per  box  market  value. 

“For  a first-year  project  I think  it  went 
well,”  said  Randy  Ataide,  a project  orga- 
nizer. “Everybody  gave  their  best,  even 
though  their  fruit  was  in  demand  on  the 
market.  Most  gratifying  for  me,”  he  added, 
“was  that  this  project  opened  a door  for 
new  people  to  assist  MCC.” 

People  on  the  West  Coast  interested  in 
these  or  other  types  of  commodity  dona- 
tions should  contact  Ted  Loewen  at  West 
Coast  MCC,  1010  G St.,  Reedley,  CA 
93654;  phone  209  638-6911.  Those  living  in 
other  areas  who  are  interested  in  commod- 
ity donations  should  contact  the  nearest 
regional  MCC  office. 


Pennsylvanians  walk  to  church  on  Oil-Free  Sunday.  Members,  children,  and 
other  participants  in  Kingview  Mennonite  Church  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  walked  in- 
stead of  riding  to  church  to  indicate  an  alternate  response  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis.  “Conservation,  not  war,  is  the  answer  to  this  problem,”  said  one  member. 
Kingview  was  responding  to  a call  from  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams,  a Chi- 
cago-based Mennonite  and  Brethren  group,  for  an  Oil- Free  Sunday  on  Oct.  21. 
Between  25  and  30  people  from  Kingview  responded.  The  walk  added  be- 
tween 15  and  30  minutes  to  the  time  some  might  have  otherwise  spent  driving. 
Some  of  the  group  gathered  in  Scottdale’s  town  square  before  starting  off  to- 
gether. The  Oil-Free  Sunday  is  a reminder  that  the  wasteful  habits  of  Ameri- 
cans can  be  the  cause  of  war  as  far  away  as  the  Persian  Gulf. — David  Hiebert 
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Taking  the  corn  off  the  cob  are  (left  to  right)  Cola  Ewing,  Lovida  Liechty,  and  Wanda  Rich. 


Rural  churches  help 
urban  church  prepare 
food  for  the  poor 

On  a recent  fall  day,  940  quarts  of  sweet 
corn  were  prepared  for  freezing  by  mem- 
bers of  Lo  Salem  Baptist  Church  of  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  and  Archbold  area  Mennonite 
churches,  celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  “Corn  Day”  held  at  Ruihley  Park  in 
Archbold. 

Corn,  fresh-frozen  during  Corn  Day,  is 
taken  weekly  to  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Kitchen  for  the  Poor  in  Toledo,  for  use  in 
the  meal  program  that  Pastor  H.  V.  Savage 
of  Lo  Salem  Baptist  Church  initiated  21 
years  ago  after  watching  a man  eat  scraps 
from  a garbage  can. 

Each  spring,  an  Archbold  farmer  plants 
one  extra  acre  of  sweet  corn  for  Corn  Day. 
The  day  begins  at  7:00  a.m.  when  several 
carloads  of  people  arrive  from  Toledo  and 


This  fall  is  an  important  anniversary  for 
Canadian  Mennonites.  Fifty  years  ago  then- 
leaders  went  to  Ottawa  and  negotiated  the 
Alternative  Service  Program.  In  the  follow- 
ing five  years  over  7,500  Mennonite  consci- 
entious objectors  served  in  this  program. 

Canada  had  entered  World  War  II  in 
September  1939.  At  first  many  young  Ca- 
nadians enlisted  voluntarily,  but  in  June 
1940,  the  government  passed  a conscrip- 
tion law.  That  fall  young  men  began  to  be 
called  up  for  military  training. 

How  would  Mennonites  deal  with  this 
situation?  Twenty  years  earlier,  during 
World  War  I,  a strong  anti-Mennonite  feel- 


Archbold  to  “jerk”  (hand  pick)  and  husk 
the  corn.  Children,  women,  and  men  are 
waiting  at  the  Scout  cabin  at  Ruihley  Park 
with  dishpans,  brushes,  and  sharp  knives. 
“The  children  keep  the  day  running 
smoothly,”  says  Sarah  Rich,  who  super- 
vises the  children  as  they  keep  the  scrub- 
bers and  cutters  supplied  with  corn,  and  as 
they  measure  the  cut  com  together  with 
sugar,  salt,  and  water  into  five-gallon  plas- 
tic buckets  for  quick  freezing  and  storing 
at  Nafziger  Ice  Cream  Company  in 
Archbold. 

Part  of  the  tradition  of  Corn  Day  is  a 
noon  meal  of  sandwiches,  steaming  corn  on 
the  cob,  and  ice-cream  bars,  followed  by  a 
swim  for  the  children  in  the  John  Baer  farm 
pond. 

Lasting  friendships  have  developed  from 
this  relationship.  “I  am  constantly  amazed 
at  the  cooperation  between  inner-city  and 
rural  people,”  says  Savage. 

— Charlotte  Croyle 


ing  had  emerged,  leading  the  government 
to  ban  Mennonite  immigration  for  several 
years.  To  prevent  a repeat  of  that  and  to 
obtain  exemption  from  military  service, 
some  church  leaders  felt  they  would  have 
to  render  alternative  service. 

Since  various  practical  arrangements 
had  to  be  made,  it  was  June  1941  before 
the  first  ASP  men  were  sent  out,  this  time 
only  for  a four-month  period.  Those  in 
western  Canada  went  to  national  parks  at 
Banff,  Jasper,  Prince  Albert,  and  Riding 
Mountain.  They  cleared  forests  of  dead 
and  diseased  timber,  constructed  drainage 
facilities,  and  built  trails  and  roads  to  help 


fight  forest  fires.  Those  in  Ontario  were 
sent  to  a camp  80  miles  north  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  to  clear  the  way  for  what  was  to 
become  the  Trans-Canada  Highway. 

While  ASP  was  taking  shape,  the  process 
for  getting  conscientious  objector  status 
was  also  underway.  Men  had  to  get  CO 
status  before  they  could  be  sent  into  ASP. 
To  get  CO  status  men  had  to  apply  to 
National  War  Services  boards  set  up 
across  the  country.  These  boards  did  not 
operate  in  the  same  way.  In  Ontario  they 
tended  to  grant  CO  status  on  the  basis  of 
lists  supplied  by  church  leaders.  In  the 
prairie  provinces  they  questioned  every 
CO  applicant  individually  and  rejected 
some  of  the  applications. 

In  addition  to  some  difficulty  in  getting 
CO  status,  the  ASP  was  not  satisfying  to 
everyone,  either.  Some  young  men — par- 
ticularly the  more  educated  ones — felt  that 
their  work  in  the  ASP  camps  was  insignif- 
icant. They  felt  they  could  serve  humanity 
in  better  ways.  As  well,  while  some  COs 
were  sent  out  to  the  ASP  camps  for  four- 
month  assignments,  others  were  allowed  to 
continue  in  their  regular  work  at  home. 
This  inequity  increased  in  1942  when  those 
in  the  camps  were  ordered  to  stay  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

In  1943  ASP  was  broadened  and  changed 
when  the  COs  were  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant resource  for  alleviating  the  wide- 
spread labor  shortage.  Accordingly,  many 
COs  were  given  new  assignments  in  the 
more  regular  labor  market,  subject  to  an 
ASP  contract  stipulating  that  a portion  of 
their  wages  would  go  to  the  Red  Cross.  The 
new  arrangement  allowed  some  Menno- 
nites to  work  on  their  parental  farms. 
Other  men  worked  in  hospitals.  Some,  with 
high  school  education  or  more,  were  given 
teaching  assignments.  Ironically,  some  of 
these  same  teachers  had  been  dismissed 
earlier  for  taking  the  CO  stand. 

ASP  helped  to  prevent  the  emergence  of 
a strong  anti-Mennonite  feeling.  Early  in 
the  war  signs  of  hostility  did  appear.  But 
later  in  the  war  some  leaders  in  business 
and  society  spoke  publicly  of  the  “excel- 
lent service  rendered  by  these  conscien- 
tious objectors,”  who  planted  over  20  mil- 
lion trees  in  British  Columbia  alone  and 
gave  over  $2  million  to  the  Red  Cross. 

For  the  ASP  men  it  was  a many-sided 
experience.  For  many  it  was  a first  expo- 
sure to  other  Mennonites  and  to  the  out- 
side world — about  4,000  ASP  men  were  of 
other  church  backgrounds.  Some  had  dif- 
ficult camp  experiences;  some  camp  offi- 
cials kept  telling  the  men  that  they  were 
cowards,  shirking  their  responsibilities. 
Several  hundred  COs,  perhaps  in  part 
because  of  this  pressure,  changed  their 
minds  and  joined  the  military  voluntarily. 

For  the  churches  generally,  it  was  a 
difficult  experience.  Family  life  and  social 
relationships  were  disrupted.  Ministers, 
usually  unsalaried,  traveled  long  distances 
to  visit  their  men  in  the  ASP  camps. 


Canadians  mark  50th  anniversary 
of  wartime  alternative  service 
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Readers  say 


On  the  language 
of  the  new  confession 

I was  curious  to  see  that  the  Inter- 
Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith  Commit- 
tee has  decided  that  the  new  confession 
. . should  use  biblical  rather  than  dog- 
matic or  creedal  language”  (Oct.  23).  At 
the  same  time,  the  committee  decided 
to  include  feminist  dogma  rather  than 
biblical  language  by  not  using  masculine 
pronouns  in  relation  to  God.  Maybe 
that’s  why  George  Brunk  HI  said  that 
...  “a  special  need  of  Mennonite  theol- 
ogy is  to  work  out  its  inner  logic  and 
consistency”  in  the  same  issue. 

Pres  Nowlin 
Powhatan,  Va. 

Wrong  group,  right  photo 

The  photo  story  describing  work  on 
the  pastoral  placement  process  (Oct.  16) 
mistakenly  identified  the  group  as  part 
of  the  Pastorate  Project.  That’s  not  the 
case. 

The  Pastorate  Project  works  at  under- 
standing the  shape  of  the  pastorate  in 
Mennonite  Church  congregations.  It  is  a 
systemic  study  that  attempts  to  work  at 
root  causes  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  as  a denomina- 
tion. 

The  group  pictured  is  working  at  a 
more  immediate  issue:  the  way  congrega- 
tions and  pastors  find  each  other.  This 
group  is  actually  a subgroup  of  an  inter- 
agency task  force  that  has  been  working 
at  a variety  of  leadership  issues  for  the 
past  several  years.  This  group  is  called 
the  Comprehensive  Leadership  Strategy 
Group. 

Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  correct 
the  record. 

Everett  J.  Thomas 
Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Are  we  ready? 

With  the  threat  of  war  in  the  Middle 
East,  are  we  Anabaptists  preparing  our- 
selves for  a new  military  draft? 

1.  Have  we  parents  taught  the  Chris- 
tian way  of  peace  to  our  young  people 
and  new  adult  members? 

2.  Do  draft-age  young  men  know  what 
they  believe  about  Christians  taking  part 
in  war?  Do  they  know  how  they  would  re- 
spond to  a call  for  induction? 

3.  Do  we  parents  and  fellow  church 
members  know  how  we  would  react  to 
their  decisions? 

4.  Are  we  prepared  to  support  those 
who  seek  alternative  service  or  refuse  in- 
duction? Will  we  help  them  stand 
against  strong  pressure  to  enlist  or  coop- 
erate with  conscription? 

As  the  father  of  a draft-age  son  and 


another  approaching  registration,  these 
questions  have  become  real  and  urgent. 
In  the  event  of  war,  will  we  be  prepared 
to  respond  as  faithful  Anabaptist  Chris- 
tians, or  will  we  be  caught  unprepared? 

Scott  Kennedy 

Salem,  Ore. 

Double  standard 

The  article  “Neighborhood  Burglars 
and  Iraqi  Thieves”  (Oct.  9)  left  me  with 
the  impression  that  it  is  okay  for  thieves 
to  come  and  take  whatever  they  want. 
This  seems  to  be  true  when  they  are 
poor  or  underprivileged,  but  it  would  be 
wrong  if  they  were  affluent. 

Is  it  all  right  to  go  and  take  whatever 
you  want  because  some  one  else  has  it 
and  you  don’t?  This  is  what  the  Iraqis, 
the  car  thief,  and  the  burglar  did.  What 
about  the  Kuwaitis  and  how  they  feel? 

There  cannot  be  freedom  without  re- 
straints. There  cannot  be  government 
without  self-control. 

Emmanuel  Schlabach 

Winesburg,  Ohio 

Waste  management 
is  more  than  NIMBY 

I applaud  the  active  concern  displayed 
by  the  members  of  STOP  toward  a pro- 
posed expansion  of  a community  landfill 
(“Environmental  Group  Scores  Triple 
Victory  in  Scottdale,  Pa.,”  Oct.  9).  This 
is  the  second  Gospel  Herald  account  in  a 
year  of  members  in  Pennsylvania  com- 
munities who  successfully  halted  landfill 
construction. 

After  completing  a term  with  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  in  Haiti,  I was 
appalled  when  barges  transporting 
wastes  from  Pennsylvania  arrived  along 
the  environmentally  devastated  coastline 
of  that  country  in  1988.  Hungry  peas- 
ants were  paid  to  whisk  the  cargo  by 
wheelbarrow  to  their  own  backyards. 
Having  been  raised  in  rural  Amelia 
County,  Va.,  I have  also  been  surprised 
at  the  recent  emotional  fervor  which 
that  normally  passive  community  has  di- 
rected against  current  plans  for  construc- 
tion of  a new  landfill  there.  This  landfill 
would  be  constructed  primarily  to  ac- 
cept wastes  from  Pennsylvania. 

I do  not  know  all  of  the  circumstances 
involved  in  the  Scottdale  situation.  How- 
ever, I wonder  if  the  community  mem- 
bers have  pondered  the  final  destination 
of  those  extra  wastes  (which  would  have 
gone  to  their  landfill)  and  have  felt  any 
responsibility  toward  that  issue. 

As  Christians  we  should  be  supporting 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  local  com- 
munities while  recognizing  that  the  in- 
creasing global  interrelationship  dictates 
that  our  community  includes  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  even  Haiti.  Our  own 


nation’s  waste  problems  are  an  obvious 
thorn  in  the  side,  brought  about  by  our 
consumer  culture.  The  best  available 
technology  has  not  yet  made  landfills  ob- 
solete. We  must  work  together  to  make 
waste  handlers  environmentally  account- 
able while  exercising  our  own  responsibil- 
ity to  recycle,  reduce,  and  reuse  so  that 
the  NIMBY  (not-in-my-backyard)  syn- 
drome can  be  eliminated. 

David  Powell 

Richmond,  Va. 

Columbus  did  not 
discover  America 

I appreciated  your  comments  about 
the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day  (“The 
Columbus  Affair,”  Oct.  2).  As  immi- 
grants to  this  country,  we  tend  to  forget 
the  important  contributions  of  Native 
Americans.  Clearly,  the  history  books 
need  to  be  rewritten  to  note  that  Colum- 
bus did  not  “discover”  America.  There 
were  people  here  long  before,  living 
meaningful  lives. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Native 
Americans  realize  that  their  history  is 
similar  to  the  Anabaptists.  Natives  have 
been  persecuted  for  their  faith  and  mar- 
tyred for  their  beliefs,  have  had  then- 
land  stolen  from  them,  and  have  been 
unfairly  tried  and  convicted  in  our  judi- 
cial system. 

Most  of  our  idealized  American  heroes 
were  oppressive  to  Native  Americans. 
These  “heroes”  contributed  to  the  sys- 
tematic, intentional  destruction  of  the  ex- 
tended native  family,  ethnicity,  and 
culture. 

Evan  J.  Roth 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


Let’s  be  consistent 

It’s  funny.  Some  of  the  most  vehement 
“pro-lifers”  are  also  pro-death  when  it 
comes  to  war.  That’s  especially  true 
when  it  comes  to  nuclear  war  and  the  nu- 
clear arms  buildup. 

Now  I’m  a “pro-lifer”  committed  to 
the  defense  of  the  unborn.  (Arrested 
nine  times  for  “pro-life”  sit-ins  at  last 
count;  adopted  three  children,  also  at 
last  count!) 

But  I happen  to  think  that  “pro-lifers” 
who  favor  the  nuclear  arms  race  are  dis- 
guising as  concerned  antiabortionists. 

As  a committed  pacifist  Christian,  I op- 
pose the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  be- 
cause I feel  killing  people  is  wrong  for 
any  reason.  As  a committed  “pro-life”  ac- 
tivist I oppose  abortion  for  the  same  rea- 
son. 

In  short,  nuclear  weapons  and  abor- 
tion are  both  real  killers. 

Ted  Stout 

East  Earl,  Pa. 
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Mennoscope 


Youth  Evangelism  Service  is  opening  a dis- 
cipleship  training  center  in  Belize  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Mennonite  Church  in  that  tiny 
Central  American  country.  YES,  a program  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  will  ini- 
tially train  17  young  people  there,  representing 
Belize,  the  United  States,  Jamaica,  and  the 
Philippines.  Joe  Witmer,  an  American  who 
served  previously  as  a YES  team  leader  in 
Belize,  will  be  the  director.  He  will  be  assisted 
by  six  people  from  Belize  and  three  from  the 
U.S.  YES  may  also  set  up  similar  training 
centers  in  other  countries,  in  cooperation  with 
local  churches. 

Leadership  problems  in  recent  years  have 
resulted  in  revival  and  recommitment  of 

many  people  in  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church, 
according  to  Solomon  Butenge,  one  of  the  new 
leaders.  When  the  bishop  of  the  Southern  Dio- 
cese was  forcibly  retired,  there  was  a sifting 
process  and  membership  declined,  he  said,  but 
the  testing  has  served  to  separate  true  believers 
from  those  only  partly  committed.  Membership 
in  the  Southern  Diocese  is  now  14,000  in  126 
congregations.  In  November  Butenge  along  with 
Joram  Mbeba  will  be  ordained  as  bishops  of  the 
diocese,  which  will  be  divided  into  two  districts. 

The  first  congregation  has  been  established 
in  Peru  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions workers  who  arrived  in  that  country  in 
1986.  They  have  been  working  with  the  Quechua 
Indian  people.  “Evangelical  Mennonite  Church 
of  Lucre,”  located  30  miles  south  of  the  city  of 
Cusco,  opened  on  Oct.  14.  It  grew  out  of  Bible 
studies  conducted  in  the  area.  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren missionaries  have  also  established  churches 
in  Peru  in  recent  years. 

Parnell  (Iowa)  Mennonite  Church  closed 
because  of  declining  numbers  in  September. 
It  was  started  in  1948  as  a mission  outreach 
effort  of  nearby  West  Union  Mennonite  Church. 
It  grew  to  about  75  members  by  the  1960s  but 
declined  after  that.  Recent  attendance  was  20- 
25.  About  80  people  gathered  for  the  final 
worship  service,  sharing  time,  and  potluck  din- 
ner. 

A Mennonite  producer  sniffed  out  a contro- 
versial story  for  a TV  documentary  that  was 
aired  on  ABC  on  Oct.  28.  Ron  Byler  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  learned  about  the  fight 
surrounding  a proposed  landfill  for  out-of-state 
garbage  during  the  filming  of  another  story  in 
Philippi,  W.Va.,  for  the  All  God's  People  video 
series  of  MBM  Media  Ministries.  Byler  told  the 
Communication  Commission  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  about  it,  and  the  eventual 
result  was  an  NCC-produced  program  called 
“The  Common  Good.”  It  was  the  first  in  the 
Vision  and  Values  series  presented  by  various 
faith  groups. 

Ivan  Kauffmann  resigned  as  coordinator  of 
Illinois  Conference  in  September.  He  and  his 
wife,  Lola,  are  now  staff  associates  at  Bremen- 
towne  Manor,  a housing  complex  for  the  elderly 
in  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Tinley  Park.  Kauff- 
mann retired  as  general  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  in  1985. 

Representatives  of  three  local  churches  dis- 
cussed health-care  ministries  at  a recent 
meeting  in  Belleville,  Pa.  Among  the  represen- 
tatives were  nurses,  a physician,  a chaplain, 
homemakers,  and  business  persons.  Reports 
from  four  who  attended  a “Parish  Nurse  Minis- 
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A home  in  the  mountains.  Nelson 
and  Rose  Yoder  (center)  have  taken 
on  the  task  of  providing  care  for  31 
residents  in  the  Witt/Yoder  Personal 
Care  Home.  Flanking  them  are  son 
Michael  and  resident  Alberta 
Henning.  The  residents  receive  assis- 
tance with  daily  living  tasks  such  as 
bathing,  dressing,  eating,  and  taking 
medication.  The  home  is  located  in 
the  north-central  mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania, outside  the  town  of  Morris. 
“This  walk  of  faith  is  possible  be- 
cause of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Lord 
in  providing  for  us  each  day,”  says 
Rose.  “We  have  accepted  this  minis- 
try of  serving  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped.” More  information  about  the 
home  is  available  from  them  at  R.  1, 
Box  181,  Morris,  PA  16938. 


tries  Workshop”  highlighted  the  challenge  and 
information  learned:  that  Christians  need  to 
help  each  other  toward  wholeness  of  body,  mind, 
emotions,  and  spirit. 

Every  revival  in  history  was  started  by 
prayer,  continued  in  prayer,  and  lasted  as  long 
as  people  persisted  in  prayer,  said  Brian  Mills 
during  the  annual  School  for  Apostles  at  Black 
Rock  Retreat  Center  near  Quarryville,  Pa.  He 
said  he  knows  of  places  where  the  atmosphere 
of  city  streets  has  been  changed  through  the 
persistent  prayers  of  Christians.  Mills,  from 
England,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  event, 
which  was  sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

Five  helpful  resources  on  the  environmen- 
tal crisis  are  offered  by  Art  and  Jocele  Meyer 
of  the  Global  Education  Office  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  They  sifted  through  the 
avalanche  of  information  to  come  up  with  the 


best  current  materials  on  how  individuals  can 
help  heal  the  environment.  They  are  available 
from  bookstores  unless  indicated  otherwise. 

• The  Global  Ecology  Handbook , Beacon 
Press. 

• Only  One  Earth,  United  Nations  (DC2-803, 
New  York,  NY  10017). 

• Design  for  a Livable  Planet,  Harper  & Row. 

• The  Green  Lifestyle  Handbook,  Henry  Holt 
& Co. 

• Caring  for  Creation,  Wood  Lake  Books  (Box 
700,  Winfield,  BC  V0H  2C0). 

“Caught  in  an  Ethical  Squeeze”  was  the 
subject  of  Michiana  MEDA’s  first  meeting 

of  the  1990-91  year.  The  speaker  was  Oliver 
Williams,  an  administrator  and  business  profes- 
sor at  Notre  Dame  University.  Future  meetings 
of  the  Michiana  Chapter  of  Mennonite  Eco- 
nomic Development  Associates  will  feature 
“Mennonite  Enterprise  in  the  Soviet  Union” 
(December),  “The  Pastor  and  Business”  (Feb- 
ruary), “The  Word  Made  Flesh”  (March),  and 
“Business  as  Service”  (May).  More  information 
from  Boyd  Nelson  at  219  533-6230. 


Cans  and  bottles  for  MCC.  Stu- 
dents at  Western  Mennonite  High 
School  of  Salem,  Ore.,  are  saving  pop 
bottles  and  cans  for  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  once  again  this  year. 
Pictured  is  Lara  Gingrich.  This  is  the 
fifth  year  they  have  done  this.  Last 
year  $240  was  raised.  The  idea  began 
when  a chapel  speaker  gave  a chal- 
lenge on  stewardship.  Esther  Lanting 
and  B.  J.  Leichty,  staff  members  at 
the  school,  decided  to  turn  over  then- 
pop  can  proceeds  to  MCC  and  in- 
vited the  students  to  do  the  same. 
Specially  marked  blue  trash  cans 
were  placed  in  various  locations 
around  the  school  and  students 
began  to  pitch  cans  in  on  a regular 
basis.  Every  other  week,  the  cans  and 
bottles  are  gathered  up  and  cashed 
in.  The  growing  amount  raised  for 
MCC  is  announced  periodically  and  a 
thermometer  graphing  the  growth  is 
on  a wall  in  Esther  Lanting’ s office. 
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Thirty  from  Mennonite  Church  enter  MCC  service.  Among  the  62  new  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  workers  who  participated  in  orientation  Sept.  4-14 
at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.,  were  30  from  the  Mennonite  Church: 

Front  row  (left  to  right) — LeVon  and  Cindy  Smoker  of  Farmersville,  Pa, 
computer  analyst/programmer  and  Selfhelp  Crafts  office  manager  in  Akron,  Pa.; 
Kathie  and  Tony  Sauder  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  health  educator  and  water  engi- 
neer in  Chad;  and  Lori  Weiler  of  Hindman,  Ky.,  immigration  worker  in  Edmon- 
ton, Alta. 

Second  row — Jeanette  Darling  of  Richmond,  Va.,  mental  disabilities  worker 
in  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Frieda  Hildebrand  of  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Selfhelp  ware- 
house worker  in  Akron;  Nettie  Friesen  of  Rosenort,  Man.,  Selfhelp  worker  in 
Akron;  Tina  Friesen  of  Winkler,  Man.,  Selfhelp  store  clerk  in  Akron;  Elizabeth 
Weaver  of  Leola,  Pa.,  administrative  secretary  at  MCC  headquarters;  Barbara 
Ribble  of  Dickson  Hill,  Ont.,  Selfhelp  store  manager  in  Stouffville,  Ont.;  Phyllis 
Ressler  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Selfhelp  product  design  coordinator  in  Akron;  Rhoda 
Schrag  of  Ames,  Iowa,  English  teacher  in  Zambia;  and  Pearl  Sensenig  of  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  Peace  Office  staffer  at  MCC  headquarters. 

Third  row — Tim  Darling  of  Richmond,  Va,  business  administrator  in  Winni- 
peg, Man.;  Abe  Hildebrand  of  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Selfhelp  warehouse  worker 
in  Akron;  Frank  Friesen  of  Rosenort,  Man.,  Selfhelp  worker  in  Akron;  Jake 
Friesen  of  Winkler,  Man.,  Selfhelp  worker  in  Akron;  John  Groff  of  Quarryville, 
Pa.,  repairman  in  Jamaica;  Mary  and  Virgil  Gerig  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Selfhelp  work- 
ers in  Akron;  Dale  and  Karen  Glass-Hess  (with  children  Wesley  and  Laura  in 
front)  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  literacy/development  worker  and  agriculture  worker  in 
Philippines;  and  Jeff  and  Faith  Smucker  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  recreation  director 
and  community  health  nurse  in  Belle  Glade,  Fla. 

Back  row — Curtis  Penner  of  Steinbach,  Man.,  meat-canning  crew  member 
at  MCC  headquarters;  John  Heyerly  of  Hesston,  Kan.,  developmental  disabili- 
ties director  for  West  Coast  MCC  in  Reedley,  Calif.;  Jeff  Gingerich  of  Parnell, 
Iowa,  mediation  program  director  in  New  Orleans,  La.;  John  Warrenfeltz  of 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Selfhelp  warehouse  worker  in  Akron;  and  Ron  Tinsley  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  graphic  designer  at  MCC  headquarters. 


Several  former  pastors  helped  Sunnyside 
Mennonite  Church  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  cele- 
brate its  50th  anniversary  recently.  “God  Is 
Moving  Us  On”  was  the  theme  for  the  weekend 
event.  One  of  the  highlights  was  the  dedication 
of  a new  fellowship  hall.  It  was  a milestone  that 
was  reached  after  several  years  of  planning  and 
the  hard  work  of  many  members. 

Applications  for  SALT  International  are 
now  being  accepted  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  SALT,  which  stands  for  Serving  and 
Learning  Together,  places  North  Americans, 
ages  18-22,  in  third-world  countries  where  they 
live  and  work  with  individuals,  churches,  busi- 
nesses, or  farms  for  one  year.  Participants  pay 
$2,500  toward  travel,  medical,  and  other  costs, 
and  receive  a small  monthly  stipend.  The  appli- 
cation deadline  for  the  next  year,  which  starts 
in  July,  is  Jan.  15.  Contact  MCC  at  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501. 

Applications  for  the  Intermenno  Training 
Program  are  now  being  accepted  by  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee.  The  program,  adminis- 
tered by  European  Mennonites  with  MCC 
assistance,  places  North  Americans,  ages  19-27, 
in  Europe  to  live  and  work  for  one  year.  Room 
and  board  is  provided  and  participants  receive 
a small  monthly  stipend.  The  application  dead- 
line for  the  next  year,  which  starts  in  August,  is 
Jan.  15.  Contact  MCC  at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA 
17501. 

Scholarships  are  available  from  Mennonite 
Health  Services  for  college  or  graduate  stu- 
dents pursuing  careers  in  mental  health  fields. 
The  scholarships,  which  range  in  size  from  $800 
to  $1,200,  are  for  the  1991-92  academic  year.  The 
application  deadline  is  Feb.  1.  Contact  MHS  at 
Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Ed  Springer  was  installed  as  pastor  of  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  on  Nov.  4. 
He  served  previously  as  pastor  of  Albany  (Ore.) 
Mennonite  Church. 

• Lynn  Miller  became  pastor  of  Albany  (Ore.) 
Mennonite  Church  on  Oct.  1.  He  served  pre- 
viously as  pastor  of  Lindale  Mennonite  Church, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

• Samuel  Pagan  resigned  as  pastor  of  Lawn- 
dale Mennonite  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  on  Aug. 
31.  He  is  continuing  his  studies  at  Bethany 
Theological  Seminary. 

•Angel  Canon  became  pastor  of  Lawndale 
Mennonite  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  on  Sept.  1.  He 
is  also  a student  at  Northern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary.  He  served  previously  as  a Mennonite 
pastor  in  Colombia. 

• Phil  Kniss  resigned  as  pastor  of  Emmanuel 
Mennonite  Church,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  in  August. 
He  then  enrolled  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Semi- 
nary. John  and  Miriam  Beachy  are  the  interim 
pastors. 

• Brad  Faler  resigned  as  pastor  of  Willow 
Springs  Mennonite  Church,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  on 
Sept.  9.  He  and  his  family  moved  to  Archbold, 
Ohio. 

• Ulli  Klemm  resigned  as  pastor  of  Albany 
Park  Mennonite  Church,  Chicago,  HI.,  on  Oct. 
31.  The  six-year-old  congregation  is  reviewing 
its  plans  for  the  future. 

• Don  and  Lorraine  Sheeler  resigned  as  min- 
ister of  music  and  minister  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, respectively,  at  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  on  Aug.  31. 

• Ruben  Chupp  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
associate  pastor  of  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 


Church,  Wayland,  Iowa,  on  Oct.  21. 

• Merlin  Miller  was  licensed  as  assistant  pas- 
tor of  Mt.  Pleasant  Mennonite  Church,  Chesa- 
peake, Va.,  on  Oct.  14. 

New  books: 

• The  CPS  Story  by  Albert  Keim.  This  is  an 
illustrated  history  of  World  War  II  conscientious 
objectors  who  were  part  of  Civilian  Public  Ser- 
vice— an  unusual  experiment  in  church-state 
cooperation.  The  author  is  a history  professor 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  The  book,  pub- 
lished by  Good  Books,  is  available  for  $11.95. 

• Mirror  of  the  Martyrs  by  John  Oyer  and 
Robert  Kreider.  This  is  a condensed  and  sim- 
plified version  of  the  400-year-old  Martyrs  Mir- 
ror— with  30  of  the  Jan  Luyken  etchings — about 
Anabaptists  who  died  for  their  faith.  Both  of  the 
authors  are  Mennonite  historians.  The  book, 
published  by  Good  Books,  is  available  for  $9.95. 

•Limits  on  Liberty  by  William  Janzen.  It  is 
about  the  experiences  of  Canadian  Mennonites, 
Hutterites,  and  others  who  have  requested  dis- 
tinctive practices  from  the  government  in  such 
areas  as  military  service  and  education.  The 
author  is  the  director  of  the  Ottawa  office  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada.  The 


book  is  available  for  $39.95  from  the  University 
of  Toronto  Press  at  10  St.  Mary  St.,  Suite  700, 
Toronto,  ON  M4Y  2W8. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Electronics  technician/mechanic,  Mennonite 
Publishing  House.  The  person  would  install  and 
repair  all  types  of  electronically  controlled 
equipment,  from  computers  to  printing  presses. 
Contact  Nelson  Waybill  at  MPH,  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683;  phone  412  887-8500. 

• Program  coordinator.  Crooked  Creek  Chris- 
tian Camp,  Washington,  Iowa.  Responsibilities 
include  planning,  publicizing,  directing,  and  re- 
cruiting staff  for  youth  camps  and  adult  events. 
Contact  Ken  Gingerich  at  R.  2,  Box  51,  Wash- 
ington, LA  52353;  phone  319  653-3611. 

Special  meetings:  Carlton  Stambaugh,  Han- 
over, Pa.,  at  Bossier,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Nov. 
11-15. 


Change  of  address:  Ivan  and  Lola  Kauffmann 
from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Brementowne  Manor, 
16130  S.  Oak  Park  Ave.,  Tinley  Park,  IL  60477; 
phone  708  532-5876. 
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New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Mt.  Clinton,  Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Jonathan 
Bowman,  Dennis  Gomez,  Robert  Gomez,  and 
Stacey  Kiser. 

First  Mennonite,  New  Bremen,  N.Y.:  Mar- 
cia Ashline,  Katina  Bush,  Susan  Grau,  Kara 
McDaniels,  and  Brad  Roggie. 

North  Goshen,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Lola  Hull  and 
Charity  Bechtel. 


Births 


Beckler,  Michael  and  Kathy  (Knicely), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  fourth  child,  second  son, 
Bryant  Joseph,  Oct.  5 (first  daughter  deceased). 

Coblentz,  Bill  III  and  Teresa  (McAuley), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  child,  first  son,  Zachary 
John,  Oct.  19. 

Ferrier,  David  and  Carla  (Freed),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  third  daughter,  Jillian  Michelle,  Sept.  24. 

Huddle,  Grant  and  Sheela  (Sharma), 
Manheim,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Navin 
Eugene,  Sept.  21. 

Jones,  David  S.,  Jr.,  and  Theda  (Stoltzfus), 
Zieglersville,  Pa.,  second  son,  Charles  S.,  Oct. 
13. 

Kogut,  Nick  and  Gail  (Widrick),  Watertown, 
N.Y.,  first  child,  Victor  Lee,  July  9. 

Lapp,  John  F.  and  Sandra  (Shenk),  Ibillin, 
Israel,  first  child,  Sophia  Marie,  Sept.  20 

La  Prevotte,  Paul  F.  and  Jill  E.  (Beachy), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  second  son,  Wesley  Allen, 
July  16. 

Ledyard,  Randall  and  Zonya  (Horst),  Mar- 
tinsville, Va.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Amanda  Faith,  Sept.  17. 

Leichty,  Mark  and  Ann  (Detweiler),  Albany, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Khalicia 
Detweiler,  Sept.  13. 

Lerch,  Robert  A.  and  Jennifer  (Lapp),  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  first  child,  Sarah  Margaret,  Oct.  10. 

Mishler,  Joel  and  Kim  (Ray),  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Nicholas  Gerald,  Oct.  18. 

Nisley,  Douglas  and  Brenda  (Yoder),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Timothy  Douglas,  Oct. 
1. 

Richardson,  Lee  and  Freda  (Bontreger), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lori 
Beth,  Oct.  19. 

Troyer,  Scott  and  Jayme  (Dalton),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Rebecca 
Elizabeth,  Sept.  26. 

Shenk,  J.  Edward  and  Christine  (Good),  Sell- 
ersville,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Jennifer  Lynn, 
Oct.  18. 

Stutzman,  Mike  and  Tanya  (Hill),  Nokomis, 
Fla.,  second  and  third  children,  first  and  second 
daughters,  Aubrey  Rae  and  Ariel  Dawn,  Oct.  20. 

Swartzendruber,  Roger  and  Kristina 
(Fuller),  Caseville,  Mich.,  first  child,  Emily 
Lauren,  Oct.  14. 

Wheeler,  James  and  Linda  Herr,  Cairo, 
Egypt,  first  child,  Alice  Vivian,  Aug.  31. 


Marriages 


Amstutz-Bell.  Michael  Amstutz,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  and  Christina  Bell,  Seville, 
Ohio,  Christian  Advent  Church,  Oct.  19. 

Eby-Stoner.  Scott  L.  Eby,  Washington,  D.C., 
Lindale  cong.,  and  Anne  Marie  Stoner,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Northern  Va.  cong.,  by  John  W. 
Eby,  father  of  the  groom,  Aug.  19. 

Good-Eby.  P.  Michael  Good,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Salem  (Ohio)  cong.,  and  Carol  L.  Eby,  Philadel- 


phia, Pa.,  Lindale  (Va.)  cong.,  by  John  W.  Eby, 
father  of  the  bride.  Sept.  22. 

Grove-Martin.  Andy  Grove,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Tina  Martin,  Park 
View  cong.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by  Mike  Martin, 
brother  of  the  bride,  and  Randy  Ray,  Sept.  8. 

Halterman-Miller.  Daniel  Halterman  and 
Miriam  Miller,  both  of  Neil  Avenue  cong.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  by  Elsie  Miller,  Sept.  30. 

Hoover-Miller.  Michael  Hoover,  Millersburg, 
Ind.,  and  Miriam  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  of 
Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Bontreger, 
Oct.  20. 

Marston-Litwiller.  Jon  Marston,  Canby, 
Ore.,  Zion  cong.,  and  Jan  Litwiller,  Gibson  City, 
111.,  Dewey  cong.,  by  Arlin  Yoder,  Aug.  11. 

Miller-Vancamp.  James  Miller,  Rittman, 
Ohio,  and  Darlene  Vancamp,  Wadsworth,  Ohio, 
both  of  Bethel  cong.,  by  Ed  Yoder,  July  14. 

Schmidt-Streicher.  Ken  Schmidt  and  Lorie 
Streicher,  both  from  Wilmot  cong.,  Baden,  Ont., 
by  Jean-Jacques  Goulet,  Sept.  28. 

Sprunger-Yoder.  Philip  Sprunger,  Bloom- 
ington, Ind.,  and  Elizabeth  Yoder,  Kykotsmovi, 
Ariz.,  by  Ed  Yoder,  father  of  the  bride,  Aug.  11. 

Studebaker-Yoder.  Tracy  Studebaker,  New 
Carlisle,  Ohio,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Lisa 
Joy  Yoder,  Kettering,  Ohio,  South  Union  cong., 
by  Craig  Smith,  Oct.  6. 

Virkler-Roes.  Dale  Virkler,  Lowville,  N.Y., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Caroline  Roes,  Low- 
ville, N.Y.,  Naumburg  cong.,  by  Lester  Bauman 
and  Elmer  Moser,  Oct.  13. 

Correction:  In  the  Gingerich-Landers  wedding 
announcement  in  the  Oct.  9 issue,  it  should  have 
read  that  Doug  Gingerich  was  a member  of 
Wilmot,  not  Steinmann,  congregation. 


Obituaries 


Cable,  Minnie  Livingston,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Ellen  (Lohr)  Livingston,  was  born  in 
Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  4,  1903;  died  at  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Oct.  20, 1990;  aged 
87.  She  was  married  to  Ralph  Cable,  who  died 
Mar.  19,  1986.  She  was  also  preceded  in  death 
by  one  sister  and  2 brothers.  She  was  a member 
of  Blough  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  23,  in  charge  of  David 
Mishler  and  Elvin  Holsopple;  interment  in 
Blough  Church  Cemetery. 

Gerber,  Harry,  Sr.,  son  of  Emanuel  and 
Katie  Ann  (Christner)  Gerber,  was  born  at  Bars 
Mills,  Ohio,  May  4,  1900;  died  at  Baltic  (Ohio) 
Country  Manor,  Oct,  19,  1990;  aged  90.  On  Feb. 
7,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Kate  Hershberger, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Wayne, 
Stanley,  and  Harry),  2 daughters  (June  Miller 
and  Alice  Horrisberger),  15  grandchildren,  and 
13  great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 brothers  (Elmer,  Lloyd,  and  Wilbur), 
one  sister  (Ada),  and  a great-  grandson.  He  was 
a member  of  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  22,  in 
charge  of  Ross  Miller  and  Roy  Bucher;  inter- 
ment in  Walnut  Creek  Church  Cemetery. 

King,  Myrtle  Metzler,  son  of  Isaac  and 
Laura  Metzler,  was  born  at  Martinsburg,  Pa., 
Sept.  15,  1913;  died  of  cancer  at  Rockingham 
Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  18, 
1990;  aged  77.  On  June  15, 1938,  she  was  married 
to  John  Jacob  King,  who  died  Aug.  31,  1980. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Janice  Shanholtzer 
and  Wilda  Schutz),  one  granddaughter,  2 step- 
grandsons,  4 sisters  (Grace  Miller,  Mary  Stephen, 
Kathryn  Bowser,  and  Edith  Weaver),  and  3 
brothers  (Elwood,  Isaac,  and  Wilbur  Metzler).  She 
was  a member  of  Harrisonburg  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  21,  in 
charge  of  Wayne  North;  body  donated  for  research. 


Miller,  Alma  M.  Springer,  was  bom  at 
Hopedale,  111.,  July  6,  1900;  died  Aug.  17,  1990; 
aged  90.  She  was  married  to  Titus  E.  Miller,  who 
died  June  11,  1977.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Lavon),  2 sons  (Keith  and  Virgil),  9 grandchil- 
dren, and  10  great-grandchildren.  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter  (Celia).  She  was 
a member  of  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  T.  G.  McCarthy 
Chapel,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  on  Aug.  21,  in  charge  of 
Earl  Hamilton;  interment  in  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Nussbaum,  Olive  R.  Gerber,  daughter  of 
Rufus  and  Elizabeth  (Zuercher)  Gerber,  was 
born  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  Oct.  16,  1914;  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  Dunlap  Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Oct.  18,  1990;  aged  76.  On  Oct.  18,  1936,  she  was 
married  to  Gilbert  Nussbaum,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (James,  Curtis,  and 
Donald),  2 daughters  (Ruth  Lehman  and  Elaine 
Short),  14  grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Dwight  Gerber).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Earl  Dale),  one  brother  (Lester),  and 
one  grandson.  She  was  a member  of  Kidron 
Mennonite  Church,  where  a memorial  service 
was  held  on  Oct.  20,  in  charge  of  Bill  Detweiler; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Roth,  Edward,  son  of  Nicholas  S.  and  Veron- 
ica (Leis)  Roth,  was  born  in  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Jan. 
8,  1905;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Sept.  22,  1990;  aged  85.  In  1941  he  was 
married  to  Seleda  Marie  Roth,  who  died  in  1956. 
In  1972,  he  was  married  to  Edna  Gingerich  Good, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 brothers 
(Solomon  and  John).  He  was  a member  of 
Steinmann  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  25,  in  charge  of 
Gerald  Schwartzentruber  and  Fred  Lichti;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Stauffer,  Joseph  Jacob,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Bertha  (Wenger)  Stauffer,  was  born  in  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Aug.  8,  1908;  died  of  cancer  at  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  Oct.  9,  1990;  aged  82.  Surviving  are  5 
brothers  (John,  Edwin,  Ervin,  Eugene,  and 
Jacob)  and  one  sister  (Rose  Swanson).  He  was 
a member  of  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  12,  in 
charge  of  Glen  Richard;  interment  in  Wayland 
Cemetery. 

Stere,  Ezra,  son  of  John  and  Leah  (Erb) 
Stere,  was  born  in  East  Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.,  May 
14,  1910;  died  at  Stratford  (Ont.)  General  Hos- 
pital Oct.  4,  1990;  aged  80.  He  was  married  to 
Ida  Gerber,  who  died  in  1979.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Ruth  Ann  Miller),  3 sons  (Orval,  Verle, 
and  Neil),  12  grandchildren,  5 great-grandchil- 
dren, one  brother  (Joel),  and  4 sisters  (Lena 
Bast,  Malinda  Roth,  Marion  Gerber,  and  Loretta 
Flemming).  He  was  a member  of  Steinmann 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  7,  in  charge  of  Vernon  Zehr  and 
Fred  Lichti;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 


Calendar 


Conference  Ministers  Workshop,  Hesston,  Kan., 
Nov.  10-14 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Chicago,  111., 
Nov.  15-17 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  board 
of  trustees,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  16-17 
Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite 
Church,  Eugene,  Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Church-state  conflicts  said  to  be 
‘hitting  crisis  level’ 

The  number  of  church-state  conflicts  in 
the  United  States  rose  from  118  to  192  in 
the  past  year,  indicating  that  “the  situation 
is  rapidly  hitting  the  crisis  level,”  according 
to  Robert  Maddox,  executive  director  of 
Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State.  In  issuing  the  organi- 
zation’s second  report  on  such  incidents, 
which  covered  the  period  of  September 
1989  through  August  1990,  Maddox  said 
that  the  biggest  increase  came  in  the  area 
of  religion  in  public  schools.  He  said  that 
last  year  Americans  United  uncovered  30 
incidents  in  the  area  but  this  year  the 
figure  doubled,  becoming  the  most  numer- 
ous category  in  the  survey.  (RNS) 

Washington  National  Cathedral 
completed  after  83  years 

“With  God’s  help  and  the  help  of  thou- 
sands of  friends,  the  fabric  of  this  cathe- 
dral is  completed.”  These  were  the  words 
spoken  by  Richard  Feller,  construction 
supervisor  at  the  Washington  National  Ca- 
thedral, to  officially  pronounce  the  comple- 
tion of  a project  that  began  in  1907  with  a 
stone-laying  by  President  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt and  that  cost  an  estimated  $65 
million.  President  George  Bush,  an  Epis- 
copalian, was  present  for  the  ceremony  at 
the  Cathedral  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
official  name  given  to  the  eidfice  by  the 
Episcopal  Church.  (RNS) 

Soviet  government  formally  ends 
70  years  of  religious  restrictions 

Soviet  believers  got  it  in  writing  recently. 
By  law  the  government  is  now  forbidden 
from  interfering  with  religious  activities, 
formally  ending  seven  decades  of  persecu- 
tion and  repression.  Highlights  of  the  So- 
viet parliament’s  action:  improved  legal 
status  for  religious  organizations;  the  right 
of  all  citizens  to  study  religion  in  homes 
and  in  private  schools  (which  Soviet 
churches  can  now  establish);  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  rights  for  all 
young  people,  regardless  of  religious  be- 
lief; eligibility  of  retired  clergy  for  state 
pensions;  the  right  of  churches  to  engage 
in  charity  work 

The  law  removes  the  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty from  the  Sunday  schools,  youth  and 
evangelistic  activities,  and  charitable  min- 
istries which  many  evangelicals  have  been 
operating  for  the  past  two  years  or  so  while 
government  officials  looked  the  other  way 
pending  passage  of  the  legislation.  The 
new  law  prohibits  the  state  from  funding 
either  religious  or  atheistic  activities  and 
propaganda. 

The  parliament  dropped  from  the  final 
version  proposals  to  allow  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  military  (though  troops  may 
attend  services  off  base  during  their  free 


time)  and  to  permit  state  classrooms  to  be 
used  for  religious  instruction  after  normal 
school  hours,  a provision  Patriarch  Alexii 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  had  lob- 
bied hard  to  win.  The  government  will 
retain  a religion  department,  but  it  will 
function  as  an  information  center,  not  a 
body  monitoring  the  churches.  (NIRR) 

Catholic  synod  on  priesthood  opens 
with  frank  discussions  by  bishops 

In  a series  of  frank,  in-depth  presenta- 
tions, Roman  Catholic  bishops  from  all 
over  the  world  taking  part  in  the  current 
general  synod  at  the  Vatican  have  laid  out 
the  problems,  failings,  challenges,  and  re- 
wards confronting  modern-day  priests.  “The 
task  of  this  synod  is  certainly  not  that  of 
going  into  particulars,  but  that  of  individ- 
uating the  essential  elements,  the  main 
lines  that  can  be  useful  to  those  who  then 
must  put  their  hands  concretely  and  di- 
rectly in  the  formation  of  priests,”  said 
Italian  Archbishop  Antonio  Ambrosanio. 

In  their  first  week  of  deliberations,  the 
238  bishops  at  the  monthlong  synod 
touched  on  all  aspects,  even  controversial 
ones,  of  the  priesthood  and  priestly  train- 
ing. “Today,  celibacy  often  appears  un- 
attractive and  unattainable,”  said  Chicago 
Cardinal  Joseph  Bemardin,  one  of  several 
speakers  who  dealt  with  what  one  Vatican 
source  called  “the  C-word.”  Ontario 
bishop  Frederick  Bernard  Henry  brought 
up  an  even  more  controversial  subject. 
“Recent  cases  of  sexual  abuse  by  some 
priests  in  Canada  have  caused  deep  soul- 
searching  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
church,”  he  said.  (RNS) 

Christian  communications  officials 
blast  new  film  rating 

Communications  officials  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference  have  denounced  the  new  rat- 
ing system  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America  as  “an  arrogant  and  ill-ad- 
vised decision  which  deeply  affects  the 
public  good.”  Edward  O’Donnell,  who 
chairs  the  Catholic  Committee  on  Commu- 
nication, and  Beverly  Chain,  who  chairs  the 
NCC  Communications  Unit,  said  in  a joint 
statement  that  “in  replacing  its  X category 
with  the  designation  of  NC-17,  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America  has  caved 
in  to  the  commercial  interests  of  those  who 
are  attempting  to  get  sexually  exploitative 
material  into  general  theatrical  release.” 

In  July,  more  than  30  leading  film  direc- 
tors sent  an  open  letter  to  Jack  Valenti, 
president  of  the  trade  association,  in  which 
they  charged  that  “the  artistic  freedom  and 
integrity  of  American  filmmakers  are  being 
compromised  by  an  outdated  and  unfair 
rating  system.”  The  directors  said  the 
system’s  “practices  have  and  will  continue 
to  result  in  the  de  facto  censorship”  of 


their  work.  They  called  for  a new  adult 
rating  in  place  of  the  X.  (RNS) 

Antinuke  and  pro-life  camps  employ 
common  courtroom  strategy 

They  are  far  from  being  political  allies, 
but  on  at  least  one  issue  antiabortion 
activists  and  opponents  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry are  beginning  to  share  common 
ground:  the  right  to  break  the  law  to 
prevent  a greater  evil.  Increasingly,  activ- 
ists from  both  camps  are  employing  the 
so-called  “choice  of  evils”  defense  when 
they  are  arrested,  arguing  that  their  ac- 
tions— while  in  violation  of  the  law — 
should  be  excused  because  they  were  in- 
tended to  prevent  a greater  evil. 

In  one  recent  case,  the  choice  of  evils 
defense  was  employed  in  an  appeal  heard 
by  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court.  In  that 
case,  51  persons  appealed  convictions 
stemming  from  their  involvement  in  block- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  Rocky  Flats  nuclear 
weapons  plant  near  Denver  in  1987.  On  the 
antiabortion  side,  17  protesters  arrested  at 
a medical  facility  in  Omaha  were  acquitted 
in  June  after  successfully  arguing  that  their 
actions  were  based  on  a desire  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  human  life.  (RNS) 

Slow  drain  in  membership  continues 
for  mainline  churches 

The  bad  news  continued,  though  in 
smaller  doses  this  year,  for  several  U.S. 
mainline  Protestant  denominations  where 
the  membership  decline  that  began  in  the 
mid-1960s  continued  through  1988,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  Yearbook  of  American  and 
Canadian  Churches.  Roman  Catholics  and 
more  conservative  denominations,  on  the 
other  hand,  recorded  gains  in  membership. 
Both  gains  and  losses  were  small,  with 
figures  hovering  around  one  percent  of  the 
1987  membership.  The  loss  figures,  in 
many  cases,  were  smaller  than  those  re- 
corded in  recent  years. 

Student  Christian  Federation 
decries  Columbus  ‘invasion’ 

The  World  Student  Christian  Federation 
has  issued  a resolution  decrying  the  op- 
pression associated  with  the  arrival  of 
Christopher  Columbus  in  the  Americas, 
echoing  sentiments  expressed  by  a number 
of  other  religious  bodies  as  the  500th  an- 
niversary of  the  explorer’s  1492  voyage 
approaches.  Approved  at  the  federation’s 
30th  General  Assembly  in  Chantilly, 
France,  the  resolution  says  the  “invasion” 
of  Columbus  was  motivated  by  “expan- 
sionism and  hegemonic  aspirations.”  It 
also  contends  that  the  arrival  of  Europeans 
resulted  in  “expropriation,  conquest,  vio- 
lence, ethnocide,  racism,  sexism,  and  mul- 
tiple forms  of  oppression”  against  the  in- 
digenous population  and  Africans  brought 
to  the  hemisphere  later  as  slaves. 
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Editorials 


What  do  you  believe? 


Rarely  am  I asked  what  I believe.  It  happened 
once  or  twice  when,  as  editor  of  With  or  Chris- 
tian Living  magazines,  I published  an  article 
some  thought  controversial,  and  they  asked  the 
question  to  make  sure  I knew  what  I was  doing. 

( Gospel  Herald  readers  won’t  do  that,  will  they?) 

I’ve  not  even  asked  myself  what  I believe  very 
often.  I haven’t  had  reason  to.  Without  prompt- 
ing from  others,  I find  it  much  easier  to  assume 
beliefs  than  to  think  through  systematically  what 
they  are. 

But  taking  a faith  inventory  seems  a good  idea 
at  significant  breaks  in  one’s  life.  One  of  these 
comes  for  me  as  I begin  to  edit  this  magazine.  If 
nothing  else,  stating  my  beliefs  may  help  me  to 
know  where  I’m  headed. 

So  what  do  I,  a 51-year-old  who  has  been  a 
Mennonite  all  his  life,  believe?  Well,  to  start 
with: 

1.  I believe  in  God.  Creator.  Sustainer.  Love. 
One  who  exists,  who  is  in  control.  But  God  is 
also  personal,  interested  in  me.  Yet  God  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension. 

2. 1 believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  Son  of  God.  Incar- 
nate. Resurrected  from  the  dead.  Through  whom 
human  salvation  is  possible.  The  head  of  the 
church. 

3. 1 believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  God  with  us 
now.  Director.  Intercessor.  Friend. 

4. 1 believe  in  the  Scriptures.  Inspired  by  God. 
“An  account  of  God’s  revelation  in  word  and 
deed”  is  the  way  the  new  Mennonite  Confession 
of  Faith  puts  it.  Our  authority  for  faith  and  prac- 
tice. 

5. 1 believe  in  the  church.  An  expression  of 
God’s  kingdom  here  on  earth.  A group  of  God’s 
children  called  to  radical  discipleship  and  ser- 
vice. The  gates  of  hell  will  never  prevail  against 
it.  Jesus  promised  that. 

6.  I believe  in  sin.  That  it’s  done.  By  me.  By 
others.  By  groups.  Often  when  we  don’t  realize 
it.  I also  believe  in  forgiveness  of  sin  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

That’s  my  list  for  starters.  On  further  thought, 
I’d  add  to  it:  baptism,  the  expression  of  commit- 
ment to  God’s  church;  peace,  the  lifestyle  of  the 
believer;  mission,  obeying  God’s  mandate  to 


share  the  good  news;  heaven,  the  conclusion  of 
God’s  work  with  his  children. 

I have  others.  Some  are  being  formulated,  oth- 
ers I’m  unsure  about,  a few  I’m  even  trying  to  re- 
ject. None  of  them  bear  public  scrutiny  at  this 
point. 

My  list  of  beliefs  isn’t  all  that  long.  There  may 
even  be  a few  important  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
doctrines  missing.  Some  on  the  list  undoubtedly 
need  a lot  of  work  to  bring  them  up  to  par. 

Taking  a faith  inventory  isn’t  the  easiest  thing 
to  do,  I’ve  discovered.  Are  my  beliefs  adequate? 
Right?  Most  important,  are  they  the  way  I live? 

Questions  like  those  lead  me  to  identify  with 
the  father  of  the  epileptic,  who  cried,  “Lord,  I 
believe.  Help  thou  mine  unbelief’  (Mark  9:24). 

—jlp 

War  and  peace 

Meetings.  They’re  part  of  an  editor’s  job. 

Whether  you  believe  in  them  or  not  (I  do, 
though  sometimes  I wonder,  when  they  go  on 
and  on). 

Several  weeks  ago  I sat  with  a group  of  Menno- 
nite mutual  aid  and  insurance  people  discussing 
the  shape  of  their  work  for  the  21st  century. 

(The  next  millennium  seems  a popular  topic, 
now  that  we’re  into  the  ’90s.) 

The  meeting  went  on  and  on  as  we  tried  to  de- 
fine what  mutual  aid  meant  in  a complex,  frag- 
mented world.  We  also  expressed  concern  about 
making  mutual  aid  understandable  to  the  next 
generation. 

Trouble  was,  from  my  seat  near  the  door,  I 
had  trouble  hearing.  A convention  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  met  in  the  same  hotel,  and  many 
of  them  seemed  to  be  taking  a day-long  coffee 
break  outside  our  door. 

Then,  during  a stop  in  the  restroom,  I over- 
heard an  officer  say,  “Great,  we’re  almost 
through  the  agenda.  We  can  leave  early.” 

From  then  on  discussing  mutual  aid  and  car- 
ing became  a lot  more  fun.  Who  cared  how  long 
it  took?  At  least  it  was  more  complicated  and  in- 
volved than  planning  war.— jlp 
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What's  the  difference 
between  a Muslim 
and  a Christian ? 


Islam  is  a significant  global  system  which  has 
competed  with  the  church  throughout  much  of 
the  20th  century.  Indeed,  for  14  centuries  it  has 
been  a religious  and  ideological  system  which, 
like  the  church,  offers  a message  of  peace  for  all 
humanity. 

Both  Islam  and  the  gospel  invite  people  to  ex- 
perience peace  through  submission  to  the  rule  of 
God.  Both  seek  for  the  expansion  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  throughout  the  earth.  Both  perceive 
their  mission  to  walk  within  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham and  become  a blessing  to  all  peoples. 

The  Muslim  communities  rejoice  in  the  un- 
shakable blessing  of  God  upon  Ishmael.  The 
church  celebrates  the  promise  of  God  to  Isaac. 
And  so  it  is,  that  just  as  there  was  tension  in  the 
home  of  Abraham  between  Ishmael  and  Isaac, 
so  there  is  tension  and  sometimes  confrontation 
between  Muslim  and  Christian  communities, 
both  of  whom  trace  their  faith  heritage  to  these 
two  sons  of  Abraham. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  tension  between 
Islam  and  the  gospel? 

First,  there  is  the  conflict  between  the  hegira 
and  the  cross.  These  represent  different  re- 
sponses of  Muhammad  and  Jesus  as  they  strug- 
gled with  the  question:  How  shall  the  kingdom 
of  God  be  established? 

During  the  first  two  years  of  his  ministry, 

Jesus  experienced  increasing  popularity,  which 
climaxed  in  his  feeding  the  5,000.  At  that  time 
Galilean  enthusiasts  invited  him  to  become  their 
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The  Muslim  communities  rejoice  in  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  Ishmael.  The  church 
celebrates  the  promise  of  God  to  Isaac . 
And  ancient  confrontations  continue. 


king.  Had  he  done  so,  he  could  have  extended 
the  rule  of  God  throughout  Palestine  and  unto 
regions  beyond. 

Yet  Jesus  turned  his  back  on  the  offer  of  king- 
ship  in  Galilee.  Instead,  he  set  his  face  to  go  to 
Jerusalem.  During  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
he  kept  telling  the  disciples  he  would  face  the 
cross.  They  were  incredulous.  Since  God  is  sov- 
ereign, the  Messiah  could  not  suffer. 

Yet  it  is  precisely  in  the  foolishness  and  igno- 
miny of  the  cross  that  the  Savior  offers  forgive- 
ness to  all  humanity.  It  is  in  that  cross,  which  is 
foolishness  to  the  Greeks  and  a stumbling  block 
to  the  Jews,  that  hostilities  are  broken  and  rec- 
onciliation achieved.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  in- 
augurated through  the  vulnerability  and  the  suf- 
fering of  God’s  Son,  who  takes  our  sins  upon 
himself. 

Six  centuries  after  Christ,  Muhammad  began 
preaching  against  the  evils  of  idolatry.  For 
twelve  years  he  preached  in  Mecca,  in  Arabia, 
home  of  360  divinities.  The  polytheists  of  Mecca 
harassed  and  persecuted  him  and  his  few  disci- 
ples. Very  few  heeded  his  message. 

Then  messengers  from  Medina,  only  250  miles 
away,  brought  good  news.  The  Medinans  were  in- 
viting Muhammad  to  come  to  their  city  and  be- 
come their  governor.  They  also  offered  him  an 
army.  Muhammad  accepted  this  offer  and  mi- 
grated from  Mecca  to  Medina,  where  his  pro- 
phethood  could  now  be  established  through 
statesmanship.  That  memorable  migration  is 
known  as  the  hegira. 

The  hegira  is  the  beginning  of  the  Muslim  era, 
for  it  was  through  the  flight  from  suffering  in 
Mecca  to  the  triumph  of  Medina  that  Muham- 
mad’s prophethood  was  affirmed  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  established.  In  Medina,  Muhammad 
acquired  the  instruments  of  military,  political, 
and  economic  power.  He  used  these  instruments 
with  cunning  effectiveness.  Within  ten  years,  all 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula  had  submitted  to  his 
authority.  Victory  on  the  battlefield  against  for- 
midable odds  was  the  guarantee  of  his  pro- 
phethood, the  assurance  of  the  favor  of  God 
upon  him. 

The  cross  and  the  hegira  move  in  opposite  di- 


rections. The  hegira  is  a flight  from  suffering  to 
a triumph  assured  through  political  and  military 
power.  The  cross  is  a flight  from  triumphalism 
to  a ministry  of  suffering  and  redemptive  love. 

So  Islam  and  the  Christian  gospel  invite  people 
into  very  different  perceptions  of  the  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  established. 

second  area  of  tension  involves  revelation. 
Both  Muslims  and  Christians  believe  in  revela- 
tion, but  the  way  in  which  revelation  sustains 
the  community  and  nurtures  mission  is  different. 

Muslims  speak  of  four  books  of  revelation:  the 
Torah  (Taurat),  the  Psalms  (Zabur),  the  gospel 
(Injil),  and  the  Recitation  (Koran).  According  to 
Muslims,  God  promised  Adam,  the  first  prophet, 
guidance.  Subsequently  God  sent  his  guidance 
down  to  various  prophets.  The  guidance  in- 
cludes the  four  books  of  revelation.  The  Torah 
came  through  the  prophet  Moses,  the  Psalms 
through  the  prophet  David,  the  Gospel  through 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  the  Koran  through  the 
prophet  Muhammad.  God  had  also  sent  a fifth 
book  down  to  the  prophet  Abraham,  but  that 
has  been  lost. 

Muslims  believe  that  there  is  no  innovation  in 
revelation.  The  guidance  which  is  revealed  in  the 
Koran  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  revealed  to 
Adam.  The  Koran  serves  to  clarify  and  reinforce 
previous  guidance:  it  is  not  a new  word  of  revela- 
tion. In  fact,  there  can  be  no  innovation  in  God’s 
will,  for  his  will  is  eternally  inscribed  on  the 
golden  tablets  of  the  Mother  of  Books.  That  is 
uncreated  and  eternal  with  God  in  the  heavens. 
Each  book  which  God  has  sent  down  is  a por- 
tion of  the  Mother  of  Books. 

Muslims  use  the  term  tanzil  to  descibe  the 
phenomenon  of  revelation.  This  means  “sent 
down.”  Angels  mediate  the  revelation  to  the 
prophets,  who  need  to  memorize  it,  just  as  the 
angel  repeats  the  words  of  revelation. 

In  the  providence  of  God  the  final  word  of  rev- 
elation, which  is  the  Koran,  was  revealed  in  Ara- 
bic. Therefore,  the  Koran  can  never  be  trans- 
lated into  other  languages,  for  then  it  would 
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cease  to  be  Koran.  It  is  an  Arabic  Koran.  Inter- 
pretations of  the  Koran  in  other  languages  are 
possible — but  the  Koran  itself,  the  final  revela- 
tion of  God,  can  only  be  read  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. So  whenever  a people  embrace  Islam, 
they  soon  establish  Arabic  schools. 

The  gospel,  however,  is  not  a book.  It  is  the 
person  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.  The  Scriptures  pre- 
pare us  to  understand  and  receive  this  Messiah. 
The  Scriptures  include  four  biographies  of  the 
Messiah,  known  as  the  Gospels.  The  Scriptures 
also  describe  the  faith  and  life  of  the  church,  the 
believers  in  this  Messiah. 

The  Messiah  is  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Interestingly,  the  Koran  also  refers  to 
Jesus  the  Messiah  as  the  Word  of  God, 
kalimatuhu.  Yet,  the  meaning  of  Jesus  as  the 
Word  remains  a mystery  to  Muslims.  This  is  a 
mystery  which  the  church  seeks  to  reveal.  The 
witness  of  the  church  to  Muslims  is  that  since 
God  cannot  tell  a lie,  Jesus  the  Messiah  as  the 
Word  of  God  is  the  authentic  and  full  revelation 
of  God  himself.  He  is  the  self-expression  of  God 
in  human  form.  God  has  chosen  to  reveal  him- 
self fully  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Messiah,  so 
that  we  may  see,  touch,  hear,  and  handle  the  liv- 
ing Word  of  God  within  our  tongue  and  culture. 

Since  God  has  chosen  to  reveal  himself  within 
culture  in  the  person  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  the 
Christian  church  in  mission  has  attempted  to 
translate  the  Scriptures  into  all  languages.  This 
commitment  to  translating  took  place  even  as 
the  New  Testament  was  being  written.  The  origi- 
nal documents  were  written  in  Greek,  the  lan- 
guage of  international  communication  within  the 
Middle  East  region  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah. 
As  the  early  church  spread,  the  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  other  languages. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  exceptions  to  this 
commitment  to  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
the  languages  of  people.  One  such  was  the  use 
of  Latin  within  the  Catholic  Church  for  many 
centuries.  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  was  an 
exception.  The  church  as  a whole,  in  its  global 
mission,  has  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the 
languages  of  people — often,  in  fact,  reducing  the 
language  of  tribal  societies  to  writing  so  that  the 
people  could  read  the  Scriptures  within  their 
mother  tongue. 

Imagine  the  amazement  of  a people  group  re- 
ceiving the  Scriptures  in  their  own  mother 
tongue.  What  an  affirmation  of  indigenous  cul- 
ture this  is!  You  don’t  need  to  learn  another  lan- 
guage to  become  a Christian.  God  has  chosen  to 


speak  within  the  idiom  of  one’s  mother  tongue, 
within  the  cultural  forms  of  one’s  own  society. 
The  Messiah  seeks  to  become  clothed  within 
one’s  own  mother  culture. 

The  commitment  of  the  church  to  translating 
the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  the  people 
provides  a built-in  inhibition  to  inclinations  to 
become  involved  in  cultural  imperialism.  Once  a 
people  have  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  mother 
tongue,  they  are  empowered  to  resist  imperial- 
ism. Islam,  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  Arabic 
Koran,  is  far  less  able  to  resist  these  inclinations. 

It  is  on  the  African  continent  that  this  differ- 
ence is  painfully  evident.  To  my  knowledge,  all 
Christian  African  theologians  call  for  the  African- 
ization of  the  Christian  faith.  All  Muslim  African 
theologians  call  for  the  de-Africanization  of 
Islam  so  that  the  Muslim  community  may  be- 
come more  pure.  They  want  to  conform  more 
fully  to  the  Arabic  Koran. 

These  differences  in  approach  to  culture  are 
rooted  in  the  different  understanding  of  revela- 
tion within  Islam  and  the  gospel.  These  differ- 
ences also  contribute  to  the  fact  that  significant 
conversion  growth  into  the  Christian  church  is 
now  a global  phenomenon  while  conversion  into 
the  Muslim  community  is  quite  minimal. 

There  are  other  tension  points  between  Islam 
and  the  gospel.  Yet  the  divergence  between  the 
hegira  and  the  cross,  between  a tanzil  and  an  in- 
carnational  view  of  revelation  are  theological  is- 
sues which  just  don’t  go  away.  They  are  at  the 
core  of  the  tension  between  these  two  communi- 
ties, both  of  whom  aspire  to  be  faithful  wit- 
nesses of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

Both  Muslims  and  Christians  are  tempted  to 
clench  their  fists,  as  it  were,  in  a sign  of  power 
through  human  might.  With  those  clenched  fists 
both  proclaim,  “God  is  most  great.”  But  any  no- 
tions that  we  can  fight  for  God  with  our 
clenched  fists  is  a distortion  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  Christians  know  it. 

In  times  like  these,  the  church  must  live  and 
witness  to  these  truths  about  God  and  his  king- 
dom: that  they  are  mostly  fully  revealed  in  the 
vulnerability  of  the  baby  in  a cattle  manger,  in  a 
refugee  child  in  Egypt,  in  a carpenter  of  Naza- 
reth, and  in  the  outstretched  arms  of  that  Jesus 
on  the  cross. 

David  W.  Shenk  is  director  of  overseas  ministries 
for  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Prior  to 
this  assignment,  he  spent  several  years  as  a mis- 
sionary in  East  Africa. 
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Daniel  Hertzler 


An  editor  both  traditional  and 


Last  October  19,  Daniel  Hertzler  retired  after  38  years  of  service 
at  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  17  of  which  he  served  as  editor  of 
Gospel  Herald.  In  this  issue,  a writer  Dan  “discovered"  reflects  on 
Dan's  years  as  editor.  We  also  asked  10  persons  who  worked  with 
Dan  as  editor,  administrator,  or  church  leader  to  reflect  on  their 
associations  with  him. 


by 

Michael 
A.  King 


X confess  I didn’t  pay  much  attention  when  Dan- 
iel Hertzler  first  became  Gospel  Herald  editor.  I 
was  a teenager  then,  more  concerned  with  being 
in  love.  Now,  looking  back,  I see  that  Dan  be- 
came editor  during  what  must  have  been  a cha- 
otic period  in  Mennonite  church  life. 

In  1973,  our  church  structures  were  undergo- 
ing major  overhauls.  Though  fading,  the  Vietnam 
War  was  still  a key  issue.  The  changes  of  the 
’60s  were  still  being  absorbed  as  some  Menno- 
nite youth  burned  draft  cards,  proved  the 
human  body  can  grow  great  quantities  of  hair, 
and  explained  that  the  wailing  and  screeching 
guitar  strings  were  indeed  making  music. 

Their  elders,  meanwhile,  protested  the  ex- 
cesses of  youth  even  as  most  of  them  shed  the 
lingering  vestiges  of  traditional  Mennonite  plain 
clothing.  And  all  generations  marched  toward 
what  we  now  see  as  a growing  assimilation  into 
North  American  culture. 

I don’t  know  what  committee  selected  Dan, 
but  I think  time  has  proved  their  decision  right. 
They  chose  an  editor  who  was  both  traditional 
and  progressive.  His  commitment  to  a solid 
Christian  foundation  and  concern  for  core  Ana- 
baptist-Mennonite  values  helped  the  Gospel  Her- 
ald stand  for  something,  even  as  an  increasingly 
pluralistic  church  struggled  to  identify  central  af- 
firmations. 

Dan’s  willingness  to  see  what  new  shapes  old 
values  might  take  in  changing  times  also  opened 
the  Gospel  Herald  to  diverse  viewpoints.  Dan 
helped  us  face  and  absorb  change  while  keeping 
our  balance. 

Perhaps  it  is  presumptuous  to  say  what  Dan 
has  meant  to  us.  So  let  me  simply  explain  what 
Dan  has  meant  to  me. 

As  far  as  I can  tell,  my  urge  to  write  began 
with  my  conception.  But  I only  dreamed  about 
writing;  I never  did  anything  about  it.  In  1982, 
when  I turned  27, 1 was  telling  myself  that  some- 
day, when  I grew  up,  I would  begin  writing. 

In  April  of  that  year  I preached  a sermon  at 
Diamond  Street  Mennonite  Church  in  North 
Philadelphia,  where  I was  pastoral  intern.  Free- 
man J.  Miller,  my  supervising  pastor,  asked  for  a 
copy.  Months  later  Freeman  handed  me  a letter. 
It  was  from  Dan  Hertzler,  who  thanked  Freeman 


for  sending  my  sermon,  “A  Wild  and  Holy 
Story.”  It  worked  fairly  well,  Dan  said,  and  he 
wanted  to  use  it — although  it  “tends  to  end 
rather  weakly,  as  sermons  sometimes  do ” 

On  June  22,  1982,  my  former  sermon  became  a 
Gospel  Herald  article.  I couldn’t  sleep  that  night. 
I was,  at  last,  a published  writer!  Hooked,  I 
began  to  submit  articles  regularly. 

That  first  letter  set  the  tone  of  our  relation- 
ship. Dan’s  praise  was  sparing.  This  sometimes 
frustrated  me.  Once  I had  wrenched  an  article 
from  my  heart,  I wanted  angels  to  sing  hosannas. 
But  Dan’s  reserve  helped  me  learn  what  writers 
need  to  know:  that  only  parents  love  every  word 
they  write.  (You  do,  Mom  and  Pop,  don’t  you?) 

Dan  gave  helpful  criticism,  even  when  reject- 
ing a piece.  Whenever  I write  an  ending  I hear 
Dan’s  voice  asking  if  it’s  weak.  And  he  forever 
ruined  for  me  the  phrase  grapple  deeply  when  he 
said,  “Come,  come.  Grapple  is  bad  enough,  but 
how  would  we  grapple  deeply?  Under  water?  Un- 
derground? An  adverb  is  not  a strong  word.  It  is 
a little  like  a wet  noodle.” 

Above  all,  I thank  Dan  simply  for  letting  me 
have  a voice.  When  he  began  to  publish  me,  I 
was  a Mennonite  baby  boomer  who  doubted  he 


Dan  Hertzler  ai 

A brother  and  friend.  Over  30  years  ago  Dan 
Hertzler  went  out  on  a limb  and  invited  me  to 
try  out  as  a Sunday  school  lesson  writer.  As  cur- 
riculum editor,  he  was  looking  for  additional  writ- 
ers. I,  however,  was  a novice,  in  the  art  of  written 
communication. 

In  the  more  than  10  years  that  Dan  worked 
with  me,  he  impressed  me  with  his  competence 
in  the  disciplines  of  biblical  studies,  Christian  ed- 
ucation, and  journalism — all  three  of  which  are 
an  integral  part  of  curriculum  writing.  I am  grate- 
ful for  what  Dan  has  contributed  to  me  in  per- 
sonal interest,  wisdom  as  a churchman,  and  prac- 
tical professional  resources.  I owe  a lot  to  him  as 
a Christian  brother,  trusted  friend,  and  editor 
with  whom  I have  been  privileged  to  relate  and 
work. — Ernest  D.  Martin,  retired  pastor,  Midway 
Mennonite  Church,  Columbiana,  Ohio 

A person  of  integrity  and  insight.  Dan 

Hertzler  was  my  roommate  and  classmate  in  col- 
lege, a member  of  our  wedding  party,  my  boss  at 
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progressive 

wanted  to  give  his  future  to  the  church.  Dan 
pulled  me  in  by  letting  me  speak.  That  was  a 
precious  gift — and  a model  for  any  who  wonder 
how  to  reach  those  of  us  alienated  from  the 
church. 

I’m  sure  I haven’t  always  said  the  right  things. 

I doubt  Dan  always  liked  what  I said.  Some- 
times my  words  didn’t  sit  well  with  readers,  and 
angry  letters  flooded  in.  But  Dan  just  let  the  con- 
troversy crash  around  him  and,  offering  grace 
and  trust,  let  me  keep  speaking  and  learning  and 
growing. 

I’m  not  sure  how  to  end  strongly,  Dan.  Let  me 
just  say  that  I grieve  losing  you  as  editor  and 
mentor,  although  I trust  we’ll  remain  friends.  I 
won’t  forget  what  you  have  meant  to  me.  I hope 
neither  will  the  thousands  of  us  you  touched, 
nurtured,  and  guided  through  challenging  times. 

I hope  you’ll  find  other  ways  to  share  with  us 
your  traditionalist  progressive  vision. 


Michael  A.  King,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  a book  edi- 
tor for  Herald  Press.  In  addition  to  free-lance  writ- 
ing, Mike  is  also  on  the  preaching  team  of  Salford 
Mennonite  Church,  Telford,  Pa. 


Dan  and  Mary 
Hertzler 
during  a 
worship 
service  at  a 
fall  retreat 
with  their 
congregation, 
Kingview 
Mennonite. 


ve  know  and  knew  him 


Mennonite  Publishing  House,  and  my  successor 
as  editor  of  Gospel  Herald.  I know  Dan  as  a per- 
son of  devotion  and  diligence.  When  he  had  a 
task  to  do,  he  devoted  himself  to  it.  I doubt  if 
anyone  who  knew  Dan  ever  questioned  his  devo- 
tion to  Christ  and  the  church.  His  life  was  com- 
mitted to  the  work  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  did  it 
with  ardor. 

I know  Dan  as  a person  of  integrity  and  in- 
sight. Never  did  I doubt  his  integrity.  He  could 
stand  up  for  what  he  believed  and  had  the  abil- 
ity and  humility  to  acknowledge  mistakes  and 
failures.  Dan  displayed  a search  for  truth  with  a 
compassion  to  speak  it  in  love  so  that  persons 
would  be  helped.  Through  his  understanding  of 
human  nature,  the  Scriptures,  the  church,  and 
the  world  (which  came  from  active  participation 
in  church  and  community),  he  displayed  insight 
into  the  needs  of  the  day. 

I know  Dan  as  a person  of  faith  and  fruit.  I 
see  him  as  one  who  stresses  that  belief  must 
bear  fruit  in  daily  experience.  For  example,  his 


concern  for  justice  and  for  the  poor  was  not  only 
on  the  pages  of  Gospel  Herald,  but  it  was  also  in 
his  practice  of  the  simple  life  and  of  reaching 
out  in  the  local  church  and  community.  Dan 
seeks  to  bring  word  and  deed  together. — John 
Drescher,  pastor,  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Broad- 
way, Va. 

A journalist-churchman.  Dan  Hertzler  has  al- 
ways been  a bit  droll.  But  you  wouldn’t  know  it 
from  first  impressions — his  sense  of  humor  has 
to  grow  on  you. 

Over  the  years,  I have  never  seen  Dan  hesitate 
to  state  an  opinion  or  take  a stand  he  thought 
would  contribute  to  the  common  good.  He  has 
what  it  takes  to  make  a difference,  just  plain 
courage. 

He  has  an  eye  for  the  ironic  and  exercises  an 
almost  Lincolnesque  sense  of  humor  too.  His  wit 
is  quick  and  sharp,  even  though  he,  himself,  may 
question  that,  since  he  claims  he  learns  certain 
things  slowly,  especially  those  having  to  do  with 
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human  relations. 

Dan  will  be  remembered  as  a journalist-church- 
man. His  writings,  especially  his  Gospel  Herald 
editorials,  constitute  a literary,  historical,  and 
spiritual  legacy  not  soon  forgotten. — David  E. 
Hostetler,  program  director,  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 


Dan  Hertzler 
responds  to  a 
question  at  a 
recent  writers 
conference. 


A thinker  and  writer.  Whenever  Dan 
Hertzler  speaks  to  an  issue,  I listen.  That’s  the 
same  reason  I turned  first  to  the  Gospel  Herald 
editorials.  Dan  always  presented  a viewpoint 
that  was  insightful  and  often  unique.  In  addition, 
that  viewpoint  was  couched  in  vivid,  often  hu- 
morous phrases.  Inwardly  I would  respond, 
“That’s  right.” 

He  is  the  kind  of  thinker  and  writer  who 
strikes  the  sparks  from  which  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  get  our  fires  lit.  His  imagery,  though  drawn 
from  the  farm  or  backyard,  is  not  merely  homey 
or  cute.  Rather,  it  carries  a message  that  gets  to 
the  heart  of  the  question. 

While  observing  the  ebb  and  flow  of  issues 
around  the  Mennonite  Church,  I often  made  a 
mental  note  to  ask  Dan  the  next  time  I saw  him 
what  he  thought  about  the  trend  or  the  topic 
from  the  crossroads  of  his  desk.  I shall  continue 
to  anticipate  his  creative  contributions  in  other 
ways  to  the  continuing  conversations  across  the 
church. — Wayne  North,  pastor,  Harrisonburg  Men- 
nonite Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


One  who  persevered.  When  awards  are 
passed  out  in  this  life  or  the  next,  I nominate 
Dan  Hertzler  for  one  for  perseverence:  the  abil- 
ity to  keep  on,  both  because  of,  and  in  spite  of. 

I try  to  imagine  cranking  out  an  editorial  every 
week  for  17  years,  without  the  luxury  of  waiting 
for  inspiration  to  strike  or  of  having  time  to  be 
able  to  recognize  when  it  didn’t.  Then  came  the 
sometimes  praise  with  its  ability  to  weaken,  and 
the  sometimes  criticism,  with  its  ability  to  unnerve. 

I owe  to  Dan  the  results  of  his  supervision.  I 
felt  freed  to  push  ahead  in  the  task  with  sup- 
port. But  there  were  also  adequate  restraints  to 
keep  from  hanging  myself  or  falling  off  cliffs. 

— Helen  Alderfer,  retired  editor,  On  the  Line, 
Goshen,  Ind. 


A moderator  with  experience  and  wisdom. 

I’ve  had  the  privilege  of  working  closely  with 
Dan  for  the  last  four  years  while  he  served  Alle- 
gheny Mennonite  Conference  as  moderator- 
elect,  moderator,  and  overseer. 

I have  benefited  from  Dan’s  experience  and 
words  of  wisdom.  He  has  encouraged  me  during 
moments  of  frustration  and  uncertainty.  I found 
Dan  always  to  be  available  when  I needed  him. 
But  he  was  also  a person  who  gave  me  the  free- 
dom to  explore  and  to  enjoy  my  work. 

As  moderator,  Dan  worked  at  keeping  a meet- 
ing moving  along,  not  allowing  a group  to  take 
themselves  too  seriously.  His  dry  sense  of 
humor  kept  the  agenda  and  discussions  in  touch 


with  the  real  world. — Dale  Stoltzfus,  conference 
minister,  Allegheny  Conference,  Somerset,  Pa. 

A lifelong  learner.  I remember  Daniel 
Hertzler  in  a personal  way.  He  helped  me  to  get 
a start  in  writing  when  he  edited  Christian  Liv- 
ing magazine  when  I was  a part-time  staff  editor 
from  1959  to  1964. 

I remember  Dan  as  keenly  interested  in  na- 
tional and  international  events  as  well  as  Menno- 
nite life.  He  knew  his  way  around  the  varied  ge- 
ography and  practical  theologies  of  North 
American  Mennonites.  He  also  knew  biblical  the- 
ology and  professional  journalism. 

Dan  could  dissect  church  weaknesses  but  al- 
ways more  as  lover  than  critic.  He  was  and  is  a 
lifelong  learner,  drawing  from  travel,  books,  and 
conversation — and  all  those  church  meetings. 

His  formal  education,  with  two  graduate  degrees, 
stimulated  rather  than  satisfied  his  curiosity. 

Then  and  now,  Dan’s  wry  sense  of  humor  is 
fed  by  the  ironic  in  life. — Victor  Stoltzfus,  presi- 
dent, Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 

A kind  of  guru.  I used  to  be  afraid  of  Dan 
Hertzler,  my  senior  colleague  in  the  church 
press.  Then  he  told  me  a story,  which  I learned 
later  was  one  of  his  trademarks.  “Watch  out,”  he 
said.  “The  gospels  tell  us  that  at  least  once 
when  the  people  wanted  to  see  Jesus  they 
couldn’t  get  close  to  him  because  of  the  ‘press.’  ” 

In  these  four  years  of  being  counterparts  to 
each  other,  as  editors  of  “sibling”  magazines,  I 
have  always  looked  forward  to  learning  more 
from  Dan  Hertzler  about  books,  our  history,  his 
perspective — always  delivered  with  literary 
sheen.  He  has  been  a kind  of  guru  for  me,  and  I 
thank  God  for  him. — Muriel  T.  Stackley,  editor, 
The  Mennonite,  Newton,  Kan. 

A pastoral  theologian.  Dan  Hertzler  is  emi- 
nently quotable.  After  having  worked  with  him 
for  10  years,  though  six  years  separate  me  now 
from  employment  at  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  I still  find  myself  quoting  Dan:  “Plural- 
ism is  a lousy  identity.”  “Keep  thinking.”  In 
church  leadership,  prudence  is  “steering  a 
course  down  the  radical  middle.”  “Editors  never 
know  what  they  want  until  they  see  it.” 

Others  too  find  Dan  quotable.  It  is  not  un- 
usual in  a church  meeting  to  hear  someone  say, 
“Dan  Hertzler  said. . . .” 

Only  those  who  have  to  preach  every  week  to 
the  same  congregation  can  appreciate  Dan’s  ac- 
complishments in  writing  weekly  editorials.  The 
editor  of  Gospel  Herald  is  really  a pastor  (or  pas- 
toral theologian)  to  the  whole  Mennonite  Church. 
Sure,  Dan  didn’t  hit  the  target  every  week. 

Dan  is  to  be  thanked  for  17  years  of  faithful 
pastoral  service  on  behalf  of  the  church.  Per- 
haps the  highest  form  of  gratitude  is  to  quote 
him.  “Keep  thinking,”  Dan! — Richard  Kauffman, 
administrative  vice-president,  Associated  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Church  news 


Marlin  Miller  (second  from  left)  listens  to  the  charge  read  by  Charles  Gautsche  (right), 
representing  the  Mennonite  Church,  and  Darrell  Fast,  representing  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  Watching  is  Miller's  wife,  Ruthann. 


AMBS  installs  Marlin  Miller 

as  first  joint  president 


Mennonite  churches  helped  celebrate 
the  installation  of  Marlin  Miller  as  the  first 
joint  president  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  in  a service  on  Oct.  21. 
It  was  held  at  nearby  Yellow  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church.  Miller  assumed  office  on 
July  1. 

AMBS,  located  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  made 
up  of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church.  Miller  served  previously  as 


president  of  GBS. 

Miller’s  vision  is  to  see  AMBS  become 
an  even  more  effective  training  and  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  church,  especially 
in  the  areas  of  continuing  education  for 
congregational  leaders  and  the  calling  of 
gifted  people  to  missions,  evangelism, 
Christian  education,  and  the  pastorate. 

Nearly  500  people  attended  the  installa- 
tion service.  The  theme,  “Pursue  a Vision,” 
focused  on  Christ,  the  church,  and  leader- 
ship. Following  a choric  reading  and  songs 


by  the  AMBS  Choir,  David  Schroeder, 
longtime  faculty  member  at  Canadian 
Mennonite  Bible  College,  gave  the  keynote 
address. 

He  called  the  day  “a  critical  time  of 
God’s  visitation.  We’re  taking  a step. 
Whether  or  not  this  day  turns  out  as  a 
promise  is  up  to  us,”  he  said,  adding,  “How 
we,  as  God’s  people,  respond  will  deter- 
mine the  history  of  this  event.”  Schroeder 
continued  by  inviting  the  church  to  hear 
the  story  of  revelation  and  God’s  pilgrim 
people.  He  concluded  by  challenging 
AMBS  to  inspire  students  to  exercise  the 
biblical  imagination. 

Darrell  Fast,  chairperson  of  the  MBS 
board,  and  Charles  Gautsche,  president  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  which  op- 
erates GBS,  read  the  charge  to  Miller. 
Following  Miller’s  response,  there  was  a 
charge  to  the  gathered  church,  a congrega- 
tional response,  and  a litany  of  celebration. 
Church  and  educational  leaders  brought 
greetings. 

After  the  service,  about  500  guests  took 
part  in  an  open  house  on  the  AMBS  cam- 
pus. Activities  included  music,  storytelling, 
mini-lectures,  an  art  display,  faculty 
authors’  book  display,  and  children’s  activ- 
ities. 

On  the  night  before  the  service,  AMBS 
students  and  board  members  had  taken 
part  in  an  informal  party  in  honor  of  Miller 
and  his  wife,  Ruthann.  Festivities  there 
included  Miller’s  film  debut  in  a slide  show 
titled  Marlin  E.  Miller:  The  Early  Years, 
followed  by  a fireside  chat  and  reception. 

Area  celebrations  will  continue  during 
this  school  year  in  Indiana,  Kansas,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Ontario. 

— Lara  Hall  for  AMBS 


Peace  delegation 
to  Iraq  successful, 
says  MCC  participant 

Returning  from  a peace  advocacy  trip  to 
Iraq,  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  ad- 
ministrator says  he  believes  all  parties 
involved  in  the  Middle  East  conflict  want 
to  avoid  war.  “I  sense  a tremendously  deep 
well  of  longing  for  peace  and  an  un- 
articulated search  for  nonviolent  conflict 
resolution,”  said  John  Stoner,  interim  di- 
rector of  the  MCC  Peace  Office. 

Still,  he  said,  nobody  knows  if  there  will 
be  war  in  the  Middle  East.  But  Stoner  said, 
“North  Americans  who  believe  war  to  be 
unacceptable  must  make  their  voices 
heard.” 

He  returned  on  Oct.  26  after  spending 
six  days  in  the  Middle  East  as  an  MCC 
representative  on  a Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation delegation.  FOR  is  a 75-year-old 


interfaith  organization  of  people  commit- 
ted to  nonviolence. 

Stoner  said  the  delegation  accomplished 
the  four  goals  it  set  out  to  do.  The  group 
called  on  all  nations  to  withdraw  their 
military  forces  to  their  home  bases,  met 
with  Iraqi  citizens  and  political  leaders, 
delivered  1,000  pounds  of  medicine,  and 
met  with  U.S.  hostages. 

The  delegation  met  with  Americans  de- 
tained in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Baghdad. 
“We  found  them  under  a lot  of  stress, 
tension,  worry,”  Stoner  said.  “They  were 
happy  to  see  us  and  affirmed  our  inten- 
tions.” Two  members  of  the  20-member 
delegation  remain  in  Iraq  to  try  to  arrange 
the  release  of  more  hostages. 

The  medicine — antibiotics  and  vita- 
mins— was  donated  to  the  Iraqi  Red  Cres- 
cent Society,  the  Islamic  equivalent  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Stoner  said  he  heard  from  Iraqi 
citizens  much  “dismay  and  consternation 
at  the  boycott  of  food  and  medicines  to 


Iraq.”  He  said,  “We  were  told  that  any 
effort  to  starve  people  is  unworthy  of  any 
self-respecting  nation.” 

The  delegation  also  met  with  the  speaker 
of  the  national  assembly,  the  first  deputy 
prime  minister,  and  the  heads  of  the  gov- 
ernment ministries  of  health,  religious  af- 
fairs, finance,  and  commerce.  Stoner  said 
the  country’s  leaders  do  not  want  war.  “I 
believe  that’s  why  they  gave  us  the  time 
they  did,”  he  said. 

Stoner  said  the  Iraqis  hoped  the  FOR 
delegation  would  return  to  North  America 
with  information  and  viewpoints  “so  that 
the  people  can  base  their  opinions  on 
empathy  with  the  Iraqi  people.” 

He  cited  as  an  example  Iraq’s  territorial 
claim  to  Kuwait.  “European  nations  have 
played  a major  role  in  dividing  Arab  lands 
and  tribes  into  arbitrary  countries  without 
regard  to  Arab  interests  and  valid  con- 
cerns,” he  said,  pointing  out  that  Kuwait 
had  been  a British  protectorate  until  1961. 
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Ohio  Mennonites 
dedicate  remodeled 
office  building 

Ohio  Mennonites  dedicated  a remodeled 
office  building  in  Kidron,  Ohio,  recently. 
Part  of  the  building  that  was  formerly  a 
warehouse  was  converted  to  offices,  and 
many  of  the  rooms  are  newly  furnished. 

Mennonite  Offices  is  home  base  for  a 
staff  of  12  who  serve  Ohio  Conference.  The 
building  also  houses  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Great  Lakes,  Ohio  Mennonite 
Federal  Credit  Union,  Choice  Books,  and 
Home  Bible  Studies. 

The  building  includes  4,200  square  feet 
of  rent-free  space  donated  by  Helping 
Hands,  a charitable  foundation  established 
by  Holmes  County  businessman  Emanuel 
Mullet.  Part  of  the  building  has  been  used 
by  the  Mennonites  since  1983.  Helping 
Hands  purchased  the  building  materials 
needed  and  volunteers  provided  some  of 
the  labor  needed  to  complete  the  remod- 
eling project  which  more  than  doubled  the 
size  of  the  offices. 

In  1983  Ohio  Conference  staff  moved 
from  their  crowded  quarters  in  a mobile 
home  on  the  grounds  of  Central  Christian 
High  School  to  the  current  location  on 
Jericho  Road,  which  had  been  finished  by 
volunteers. 

The  impetus  for  the  most  recent  remod- 
eling project  came  because  of  the  addition 
of  conference  staff  who  needed  office 
space.  Many  Ohio  Conference  leaders  be- 
lieved that  having  nearly  all  the  staff  in  one 
location  would  foster  unity  and  aid  staff  in 
working  together. 

In  the  past,  several  of  the  staff,  including 
conference  minister  Wilmer  Hartman,  had 
worked  out  of  their  homes  because  there 
was  no  office  space  available.  Last  year  the 
conference  added  a full-time  minister  of 
evangelism,  Eldon  King,  and  a full-time 
conference  coordinator,  George  Bixler,  to 
the  staff. 

Also  provided  for  in  the  remodeled 
building  are  the  Laotian  ministry  office, 
staffed  by  Tong  Chitchalemtham;  the  of- 
fice of  Ohio  Evangel,  edited  by  Joanne 
Lehman;  part-time  bookkeeper  Loretta 
Hostetler;  and  part-time  peace-justice-ser- 
vice staff  person  Regina  Shands  Stoltzfus. 

The  MCC  Great  Lakes  office  has  been 
in  the  building  since  1988.  For  several 
years  Choice  Books,  a book-rack  evange- 
lism ministry,  had  shared  its  limited  office 
and  storage  space  with  Home  Bible  Stud- 
ies, a correspondence  study  course  for 
prison  inmates.  Ohio  Mennonite  Federal 
Credit  Union  established  offices  in  the 
building  in  1985. 

“In  the  same  way  we  think  of  our  staff 
as  being  here  to  serve  the  congregations, 
we  now  want  people  in  our  congregations 
and  community  to  begin  to  see  our  offices 
and  staff  as  a valuable  resource  to  them,” 
said  conference  coordinator  George  Bixler. 


“We  now  have  a conference  room  available 
for  meetings  of  up  to  15  people.  Already 
people  are  using  our  lounge  to  preview 
video  tapes  from  our  library.  MCC  Great 
Lakes  has  an  entire  room  containing  liter- 
ature related  to  its  programs  and  our  peace 
witness  in  general.” 

Bixler  said  that  in  the  near  future  the 
staff  plans  to  set  up  an  additional  resource 
area  that  will  include  a wide  variety  of 
Christian  periodicals,  audio  and  video 
tapes,  pamphlets,  and  books. 

Eisenhower’s  remarks 
against  war  quoted 
at  centennial  event 

Mennonites  were  among  the  crowds  who 
came  to  Abilene,  Kan.,  recently  to  remem- 
ber the  late  President  Dwight  Eisenhower 
on  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  The 
celebration  capped  a year  of  special  events 
at  the  Eisenhower  Center  in  his  hometown. 

A variety  of  dignitaries  praised 
Eisenhower’s  leadership  as  president  and 
as  supreme  commander  of  Allied  forces 
during  World  War  EL  Meanwhile,  about 
200  people,  including  Mennonites,  gath- 


ered for  a peace  rally  at  the  Catholic 
church  facing  the  Eisenhower  Center. 
They,  too,  quoted  Eisenhower: 

“Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies  a 
theft  from  those  who  hunger  and  are  not 
fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are  not  clothed. 
This  world  in  arms  is  spending  the  sweat 
of  its  laborers,  the  genius  of  its  scientists, 
the  hopes  of  its  children.” 

The  peace  group  then  marched  down- 
town to  a United  Methodist  church  for  a 
peace  forum  organized  by  Kansas  Citizens 
Network,  a coalition  of  peace  and  environ- 
mental groups,  farm  and  labor  organiza- 
tions, churches,  and  human  service  agen- 
cies. 

The  speakers  were  retired  Maj.  Gen. 
John  Kidd,  a national  security  consultant 
at  the  Center  for  Defense  Information,  and 
Sarah  Shields,  a Middle  East  scholar  and 
professor. 

Kidd  linked  the  national  budget  crisis  to 
the  huge  militaiy  buildup  of  the  past  de- 
cade. Shields  ended  her  remarks  with  an- 
other quote  from  Eisenhower:  “I  think  that 
people  want  peace  so  much  that  one  of 
these  days  the  government  had  better  get 
out  of  their  way  and  let  them  have  it.” 

— Susan  Balzer 


Don’t  Leave  Your 
Family  Dangling 
In  The  Wind 


• If  you  have  no  will 
or  trust 

• If  your  economic 
house  is  not  in  order 

• If  you  have  not  pro- 
vided for  minor  or 
dependent  children 

• If  you  have  no  provi- j 

sion  to  share  your  . 

estate  with  your  "church  family" 

THEY'RE  DANGLING  IN  THE  WIND 

Let  us  be  your  partner  in  planning.  Call  us. 


HI 


1-800-348-7468  toll  free 
(219)  533-9511  collect 
within  Indiana 


The  Mennonite 
Foundation,  Inc. 

Post  Office  Box  483,  Goshen,  IN  46526 


CHRISTIAN  ESTATE  PLANNING  SERVICES 
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The  new  MeetingHouse  includes  a Mennonite  life  center,  museum,  and  historical  library. 


The  MeetingHouse 
heritage  center  opens 
in  Harleysville,  Pa. 

The  MeetingHouse,  a Mennonite  life 
center,  museum,  and  historical  library/ar- 
chives  in  Harleysville,  Pa.,  opened  to  the 
public  on  Oct.  30.  It  introduces  the  story 


of  local  Mennonites  and  their  neighbors 
through  an  interpretive  video  entitled 
Songs  of  Hope,  Names  of  Memory  by  John 
Ruth.  The  video  is  presented  in  a room 
designed  to  resemble  an  early  meeting- 
house and  tells  the  story  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  Anabaptist/Mennonite  movement. 

The  MeetingHouse  presents  Mennonite 
life  and  faith  through  images  and  stories 


of  the  past  and  shows  the  movement  to- 
ward a more  urban  society.  In  the  Menno- 
nite Life  Center,  the  diversity  of  Menno- 
nites today  is  depicted  with  videos,  exhib- 
its, and  programs  related  to  concerns  of 
the  church  and  local  community.  The  his- 
tory of  local  Mennonites  and  their  neigh- 
bors is  revealed  through  the  exhibit  enti- 
tled “Work  and  Hope,”  which  begins  with 
the  story  of  local  Mennonites’  first  arrival 
300  years  ago. 

The  art  form  of  fraktur  was  brought  to 
America  by  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 
These  illuminated  drawings  are  found  in 
the  Fraktur  Room  along  with  artifacts  from 
a one-room  schoolhouse.  The  early  school- 
master often  made  a fraktur  as  a reward 
for  his  industrious  students. 

The  Historical  Library  and  Archives  is 
the  repository  for  over  10,000  books,  doc- 
uments, deeds,  and  other  historical  mate- 
rials vital  to  the  preservation  of  church, 
family,  and  local  history.  The  library  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  genealogists. 

To  help  celebrate  this  special  event,  four 
local  artists  were  commissioned  to  design 
a fraktur  for  the  MeetingHouse.  Drollene 
Gehman,  Roma  Ruth,  Esther  Ruth  Shisler, 
and  Roland  Yoder  created  limited-edition 
signed  prints  that  are  available  in  The 
MeetingHouse  Shoppe. 


1991  January  Interterm  Courses 

BSL  552  - Hebrew  Reading  and  Texts,  3 SH,  James  R.  Engle , January  2-25 

Continues  BSL  541  with  emphasis  on  the  fundamentals  of  grammar  and  syntax  by  reading  and  analyzing  various  Hebrew  texts  — both 
prose  and  poetry.  Practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  textual  criticism.  Prerequisite:  BSL  541 

CMME  532  - Urban  Ministries  Seminary,  2 or  3 SH,  Lawrence  M.  Yoder , Gary  Martin , 

January  6-19  (2  SH)  or  January  6-25  (3  SH),  in  Chicago 

The  first  two  weeks  provide  exposure  to  the  realities  of  life  and  Christian  ministry  in  Chicago  — church  planting,  evangelism,  ministry  with 
the  homeless,  housing,  conflict  resolution  and  social  services.  In  the  optional  third  week  participants  will  be  placed  in  a ministry  setting  for 
more  intense  direct  involvement  and  relfective  discussion  and  learning.  Cary  Martin,  co-leader  of  the  seminary,  has  lived  and  ministered  in 
the  Chicago  for  many  years. 

BSG  622  - Women  and  Men  in  Bible  and  Church,  2 SH,  Reta  Finger , January  3-11  and  21-25 

This  course  is  a study  of  biblical  perspectives  on  the  roles  and  relationships  of  women  and  men  within  society  and  within  the  community  of 
faith.  Careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  implications  of  these  biblical  materials  for  the  life,  work  and  worship  of  the  contemporary 
church. 

HTH  632  - The  Early  Church  — Life,  Growth,  Worship,  2 SH,  Alan  Kreider,  January  3-11  and  21-25 

This  course  wll  study  the  changing  lifestyle  and  thinking  of  the  Christian  communities  from  the  house  churches  of  the  time  of  the  apostles 
to  the  mass  churches  and  monasteries  of  the  early  sixth  century.  We  will  try  to  understand  the  inner  dynamics  of  a church  that  was  growing 
rapidly  despite  persecution,  giving  special  attention  to  worship,  mission,  church  organization,  theology,  and  Christian  attitudes  toward  the 
state.  Implications  of  the  enforced  Christianization  of  the  Roman  empire  will  also  be  explored.  Analogies  to  the  mission  and  lifestyle  of 
today's  church  will  be  discussed. 

CMCL  712  - Education  in  the  Congregation,  3 SH,  Marlene  Kropf  and  Laurence  Martin 

January  2-1 1 on  campus  and  January  20-23  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania 

A study  of  the  total  educational  program  of  the  program  of  the  congregation  and  seminars  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

Registration  is  January  2,  1991  - 8 a.m. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 

Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801-2462  Phone:  (703)  432-4260 
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Readers  say 


Gossip  or  prayer  concern? 

I appreciated  Mildred  Steffy’s  article 
“Picking  Up  the  Pieces”  (Oct.  30).  I too 
have  experienced  the  pain  of  gossip.  Peo- 
ple passing  information  from  one  to  an- 
other only  added  to  my  pain.  It  does  not 
take  long  for  a story  to  make  its  rounds 
and  come  back  to  you. 

Often  gossip  happens  under  the  guise 
of  “prayer  concerns.”  In  my  70  plus 
years,  I have  seen  much  of  this  going  on 
in  many  places  among  many  Christian 
people.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a good  rule  not 
to  say  anything  about  a person  that  you 
would  not  want  to  say  if  that  person 
were  present? 

Charles  Haarer 

Goshen,  Ind. 

How  we  do  theology 

Two  responses  to  George  Brunk  Ill’s 
fine  article,  “A  Theology  for  Menno- 
nites”  (Oct.  23). 

1.  I applaud  George’s  twice-stated  ob- 
servation that  strengthened  teaching  in 
the  church  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  do 
theology  successfully.  I hope  we  will  find 
creative  ways  to  involve  congregations  in 
that  work. 

2. 1 thought  the  graphic  for  the  article 
was  especially  appropriate.  Two  older 
men  who  appear  to  be  at  odds  with  each 
other  is  probably  an  accurate  image  for 
Mennonite  theologizing  in  the  past.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  future  circle  will  in- 
clude a greater  variety  of  participants. 

Marlene  Kropf 

Mennonite  Board 

of  Congregational  Ministries 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Releasing  balloons 
dangerous  practice 

A comment  on  the  picture  in 
“Mennoscope”  (Oct.  23)  which  showed 
balloons  being  released  into  the  air:  This 
practice  causes  pollution  and  is  danger- 
ous for  aquatic  life,  birds,  and  animals. 
We  hope  that  our  institutions  will  make 
the  responsible  decision  not  to  partici- 
pate in  any  activity  dangerous  to  the  en- 
vironment. 

Charles  and  Grace  Snyder 

Stockton,  N.J. 


the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well,  to 
whom  Jesus  said,  “You  worship  you 
know  not  what . . .”  (John  4:22)? 

Todd  Sprotbery 

Huber  Heights,  Ohio 

Why  I can’t  support 
using  the  death  penalty 

I was  saddened  to  read  Richard  Enns’ 
letter  (Oct.  16)  in  support  of  the  death 
penalty.  I don’t  support  it  for  these  rea- 
sons: 

1.  The  death  penalty  does  not  protect 
innocent  life.  Over  350  innocent  people 
have  been  sentenced  to  death  in  this 
century  alone,  and  23  of  them  were  exe- 
cuted before  their  innocence  was  discov- 
ered or  believed. 

2.  Capital  punishment  does  not  deter 
crime.  Studies  show  an  increase  in  the 
murder  rate  in  the  area  of  an  execution. 
Since  Canada  abolished  the  death  pen- 
alty in  1976,  its  murder  rate  has  de- 
creased. 

3.  If  we  are  going  to  use  the  Bible  to 
support  the  death  penalty,  let’s  not  for- 
get to  execute  idolaters  (Deut.  13:9)  and 
our  rebellious  children  (Deut.  21:21)! 

4.  Families  of  murder  victims  need 
much  more  support — spiritual,  psycho- 
logical, and  financial — than  they  pres- 
ently receive.  However,  killing  again  in 
their  name  is  obscene. 

5.  One  cannot  ignore  facts  about  class 
and  race.  No  white  person  has  been  exe- 
cuted for  killing  a black  person  in  the 
modem  era.  And  as  Louisiana  prosecu- 
tor Terry  Alarcon  stated,  “There’s  virtu- 
ally no  chance  of  someone  wealthy 
getting  the  death  penalty.” 

Michael  Bauman 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

What  has  professionalism 
done  to  our  church? 

The  issue  of  professionalization  of 
church  work,  raised  by  Daniel  Hertzler 
in  his  editorial  (Oct.  9),  is  broader  than 
a discussion  of  financial  remuneration. 
The  role  of  pastor  offers  an  example. 

What  has  the  professionalization  of 
pastors  done  to  the  Mennonite  Church? 
It  has  potentially  freed  pastors  from 


workaholic  schedules  so  that  they  might 
be  more  involved  in  the  work  of  their 
families — the  church’s  future.  It  has  de- 
creased parochialism  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  by  encouraging  seminary-edu- 
cated pastors  to  speak  to  issues  affect- 
ing the  whole  of  Christendom,  not  only 
to  the  Mennonite  culture.  It  has  been  a 
move  toward  validating  full-time  Chris- 
tian work  as  a profession  as  worthwhile 
to  pursue  as  social  work,  computer  pro- 
gramming, and  farming.  It  has  displayed 
an  appreciation  for  the  fact  that  someone 
should  be  giving  the  first  fruits  of  their 
time  to  the  work  of  the  church  and  not 
simply  fitting  it  into  an  already  full 
schedule. 

I don’t  think  anyone  wants  to  see 
every  task  of  the  church  handled  by 
“professionals.”  Paradoxically,  this  con- 
cern that  church  work  not  be  done  by 
persons  needing  training  and  remunera- 
tion is  also  a way  of  minimizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  work.  That  is  the  greater 
danger  facing  us  in  the  21st  century. 
Joanne  Kuniholm 
Frazer,  Pa. 

Far  and  near 

A comment  on  the  news  item  “Remote 
Ontario  Hosts  Biennial  Meeting  of  Na- 
tive Americans”  (Oct.  2).  My  concern  is 
with  the  adjective  “remote.” 

Ontario  is  central  in  Canada  and  the 
most  populous  of  any  of  the  ten  prov- 
inces. The  story  does  not  indicate  where 
the  conference  was  held,  other  than  to 
state  “in  remote  Ontario,”  with  casual 
references  to  activities  held  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  of  the  Woods.  This  area  of  north- 
western Ontario  is  sparsely  populated 
when  compared  with  southern  Ontario, 
but  the  use  of  the  word  “remote”  does  not 
describe  even  this  area  very  well.  It  tends 
to  give  the  impression  that  Ontario’s  na- 
tive peoples  are  isolated  and  far  away. 

Far  away  from  where?  To  use  the 
word  “remote”  to  describe  a geographi- 
cal area  simply  reflects  where  the  writer 
perceives  “near”  to  be.  Maybe  in 
“remote”  Pennsylvania? 

J.  M.  Nighswander 
Stouffville,  Ont. 


Personal  holiness 

I was  pleased  to  read  the  article  by 
Dean  Swartzendruber,  “The  Call  to 
Holy  Living”  (Oct.  16).  It’s  true  that 
“without  holiness  no  one  will  see  the 
Lord”  (Heb.  12:14).  I have  been  attend- 
ing Mennonite  churches  for  five  months, 
but  I have  yet  to  find  personal  holiness 
stressed  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  Bible.  I 
pray  that  the  new  Mennonite  Confession 
of  Faith  will  make  this  a priority  in  the 
church’s  teaching.  Or  will  we  end  up  like 


Pontius'  Puddle 


WHAT  KAKES.  IT  SEEtA  UKE 
KIDS  TODAY  ARE  MORE  DTRC.OLT 
TO  RAISE  THAN  WE  WERE 
IN  OOR  YOOTH  *? 
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The  historic  peace  churches  are  urging  U.S. 
President  George  Bush  to  move  away  from 

war  toward  a peaceful  resolution  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.  In  an  open  letter  issued  Nov.  5,  they 
appealed  to  Bush  to  be  patient,  since  the  “only 
true  and  lasting  security  is  achieved  through 
cooperation,  mutual  well-being,  and  the  nonvio- 
lent resolution  of  conflicts.”  The  letter  was 
written  by  four  peace  leaders  of  the  Mennonites, 
Brethren,  and  Quakers.  The  Mennonite  signers 
were  Linda  and  Titus  Peachey,  coexecutive  sec- 
retaries of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Peace  Section. 

One  of  the  Mennonite  Church’s  smallest 
and  newest  conferences  is  trying  to  raise  $1 
million  for  two  projects.  Gulf  States  Fellowship 
will  use  the  money  for  improvements  at  Pine 
Lake  Camp  and  for  an  endowment  that  will 
generate  income  every  year  for  planting  new 
churches  and  training  new  leaders.  The  five-year 
campaign,  called  Venture  ’95,  is  directed  by 
Howie  Schiedel,  who  has  been  hired  on  a half- 
time basis  as  stewardship  minister  for  the  con- 
ference. The  campaign  was  launched  with  the 
help  of  a grant  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

A Virginia  program  for  mentally  retarded 
adults  has  received  over  $1  million  in  gov- 
ernment grants  and  low-interest  loans.  Pleasant 
View  Homes,  a Mennonite-operated  program 
based  in  Broadway,  will  use  the  funds  to  reno- 
vate its  women’s  group  home,  start  a program 
for  mentally  retarded  adults  who  are  also  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  and  build  affordable  indepen- 
dent-living apartments.  The  grants  and  loans 
were  awarded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  shipped 
1,500  metric  tons  of  food  to  Nicaragua  in 

November.  It  is  for  the  Atlantic  coast  area, 
where  thousands  of  people  are  hungry  due  to  an 
unstable  economy  and  floods.  The  shipment, 
valued  at  $800,000,  includes  flour,  beans,  com, 
rice,  cooking  oil,  and  powdered  milk.  President 
Violeta  Chamorro  issued  a call  for  help  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  earlier  this  year.  The  government 
formed  an  emergency  committee  which  includes 
CEPAD,  the  development  agency  of  local 
churches.  CEPAD  then  requested  this  shipment 
from  MCC.  The  only  other  relief  supplies 
shipped  to  the  area  so  far  have  been  from  Cuba. 

The  Goshen  College  board  officially  ap- 
pointed four  new  faculty  members  for  the 

current  academic  year  during  its  recent  meeting 
on  campus.  They  are: 

• Wayne  Steffen,  assistant  director  of  informa- 
tion services.  He  is  a former  reporter  for  The 
Goshen  News  and  founder/editor  of  mother 
local  weekly  newspaper.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Indiana-Purdue  University  at  Fort  Wayne. 

• Glenford  Kauffman,  assistant  director  of 
admissions.  He  has  been  an  administrator  with 
four  different  social  service  agencies  in  Indiana. 
He  has  a master’s  degree  from  Butler  University. 

• Ann  Shetler,  assistant  professor  of  foods/nu- 
trition. She  is  a registered  dietitian  who  worked 
previously  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  from  which 
she  will  receive  a master’s  degree  soon.  She  is 
a Goshen  graduate. 

•Aden  Yoder,  director  of  church  relations 
(half-time).  He  was  a Mennonite  pastor  for  35 
years.  A Goshen  graduate,  he  recently  com- 
pleted 10  years  on  the  GC  board. 


Schowalter  Villa  expands.  Dedica- 
tion for  a new  25,000-square-foot 
health-care  addition  to  Schowalter 
Villa,  a Mennonite  retirement  commu- 
nity in  Hesston,  Kan.,  was  held  re- 
cently. Pictured  are  Rosemary  Prief 
(left)  and  Lynn  Hardaway  inspecting 
the  new  gazebo.  The  addition  has  30 
private  and  8 double  rooms  and  will 
serve  46  new  residents.  It  includes  a 
Special  Care  Unit  for  persons  with 
Alzheimer’s  disease  and  other  demen- 
tia. The  special  unit  has  a dining  and 
activity  area,  lounge,  and  enclosed 
outdoor  courtyard.  Construction  on 
the  new  facilities  began  in  May  1989. 
It  was  financed  by  a $3  million  tax- 
free  industrial  revenue  bond  with  the 
city.  Schowalter  Villa,  established  in 
1961,  is  licensed  to  serve  107  nursing- 
care  patients.  It  also  has  66  cottage 
apartments,  41  self-care  assisted-liv- 
ing  units,  and  50  low-income  subsi- 
dized apartments. — Susan  Balzer 


Albany  Park  Mennonite  Church  of  Chicago 
will  close  at  the  end  of  November.  The  reason 
is  dwindling  numbers.  The  congregation  was 
only  six  years  old.  Pastor  Ulli  Klemm  resigned 
in  October. 

New  appointments: 

• Bill  Janzen,  executive  director,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Alberta,  starting  in  Septem- 
ber. He  succeeds  William  Thiessen.  Janzen 
served  previously  for  14  years  as  a principal  and 
superintendent  of  the  Camrose,  Alta.,  School 
District. 

• Del  and  Joy  Martin,  youth  pastors,  Franklin 
Conference,  starting  in  November.  Del  served 
previously  for  three  years  as  youth  pastor  at 
South  Christian  Street  Mennonite  Church  in 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

•Marian  Morris,  head  women’s  basketball 
coach,  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  She  suc- 
ceeds Sandy  Brownscombe,  who  is  leaving  after 


12  years  to  coach  the  EMC  men’s  volleyball 
team.  Morris,  an  employment  counselor  in 
nearby  Staunton,  Va.,  was  a basketball  standout 
at  EMC  1982-86. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Wes  Bontrager  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind., 
on  Sept.  12.  He  had  been  interim  pastor  since 
the  death  of  Pastor  Bob  Detweiler  in  September 
1989.  He  was  youth  pastor  for  two  years  before 
that. 

•Paul  and  Nora  Molter  became  pastors  of 
Carbondale  (Pa.)  Agape  Fellowship  on  Oct.  1. 
They  succeed  William  and  Susan  Gagas,  who 
are  continuing  in  the  congregation  in  a support- 
ing role. 

• Jayne  Byler  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  Sum- 
mit Mennonite  Church,  Barberton,  Ohio,  on 
Sept.  16.  She  was  licensed  in  1988. 

• John  Murray  retired  as  pastor  of  Hopewell 
Mennonite  Church,  Kouts,  Ind.,  on  Aug.  31.  He 
served  30  years — the  first  half  of  that  as  assis- 
tant pastor  alongside  Samuel  Miller.  Murray 
continues  as  a high  school  teacher. 

•Jerry  Kandel  became  pastor  of  Hopewell 
Mennonite  Church,  Kouts,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  1.  He 
succeeds  John  Murray.  Kandel  was  associate 
pastor  for  the  past  year. 


A Japanese  MCCer.  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  worker  Miyuki 
Kawamura  of  Japan  helps  a student 
at  Kalauman  Development  Center  in 
Dumaguete,  Philippines.  Kawamura 
works  with  preschool  children  at  the 
center,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  of  the  Philip- 
pines. She  also  tutors  older  children 
after  school.  Landless  rural  people 
come  to  Dumaguete  to  find  work  and 
must  live  in  makeshift  squatter  camps 
in  the  city.  The  center  serves  these 
people  and  their  children.  Kawamura 
also  has  traveled  as  a translator  with 
Japanese  groups  visiting  the  central 
Philippines,  helping  them  to  under- 
stand the  situation  of  the  poor  there. 
Japanese  Mennonites  have  supported 
her  work  with  prayers,  finances,  and 
encouragement. 
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Three  missionaries  serve  total  of  77  years.  Three  workers  with  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions  who  gave  77  years  of  service  in  Ethiopia  were  honored 
at  a recent  banquet.  They  are  (left  to  right)  Esther  Becker,  Peg  Groff  Engle, 
and  Arlene  Kreider.  Overseas  ministries  director  David  Shenk  presented 
plaques  which  state  the  years  of  their  service.  Becker  began  as  a teacher  of 
blind  students,  then  transferred  to  the  Bible  Academy  in  Nazareth,  and  most  re- 
cendy  taught  English  at  Addis  Ababa  University  in  the  capital.  She  is  now  re- 
tired. Kreider  first  worked  as  a bookstore  clerk  in  Addis  Ababa.  After  the 
Marxist  takeover  in  1974  she  assisted  elementary  school  teachers  in  their  teach- 
ing of  English.  Engle  established  a maternal  health  clinic  in  Nazareth,  worked 
in  rural  public  health  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  most  recendy 
served  in  medical  curriculum  development  with  the  government’s  Ministry  of 
Health.  All  three  women  stayed  on  in  Ethiopia  after  they  lost  their  jobs  when 
the  institutions  where  they  served  were  nationalized.  By  patiendy  waiting  until 
new  opportunities  developed,  they  were  living  symbols  that  American  Menno- 
nites  would  not  desert  the  church  they  helped  establish. 


• Merritt  Welty  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Emmanuel  Mennonite  Church,  La  Junta,  Colo., 
on  Sept.  16.  He  is  a 1990  graduate  of  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

•Homer  Schrock  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Thomas  Mennonite  Church,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  on 
Nov.  4.  He  served  previously  as  pastor  of  Pike 
Mennonite  Church,  Elida,  Ohio. 

• Bill  and  Marj  Stucky  resigned  as  pastors  of 
Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  on 
Oct.  28.  Bill  took  a position  with  a Mennonite 
retirement  community  in  North  Newton,  Kan. 

• Joe  Arbaugh  II  was  installed  as  youth  pastor 
at  Waynesboro  (Va.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Nov. 
4.  He  served  previously  as  a Virginia  Conference 
missionary  in  Haiti. 

• Tim  Weaver  became  interim  pastor  of  Wa- 
terford Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  on 
Sept.  30.  He  succeeds  Del  and  Charlotte 
Holsopple  Glick.  He  will  serve  one  year. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Service  Adventure  household  leader,  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  This  is  for  the  Service 
Adventure  unit  in  Nashville.  The  person  pro- 
vides nurture  and  counsel  to  young  adults  serv- 
ing in  the  program.  Previous  leadership 
experience  preferred.  Contact  Bemi  Kaufman  at 
MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219 
294-7523. 

•Faculty  position  in  Spanish,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  starting  next  falL  A doctorate  is 
preferred.  Women  and  minorities  are  encour- 
aged to  apply.  Send  resume  to  Lee  Snyder  at 
EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

• Faculty  position  in  nursing,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College.  A master’s  degree  in  psychiatric 
nursing  is  required.  A doctorate  is  preferred. 
Minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Send 
resume  to  Lee  Snyder  at  EMC,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

•Educational  resources  manager,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid.  Required  are  skills  in  developing, 
managing,  and  educating  as  well  as  skills  in 
written  and  verbal  communicaton.  Contact  the 
Personnel  Department  at  MMA,  Box  483, 
Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219  533-9511. 

• Administrator,  Fraser  Lake  Camp,  Scarbor- 
ough, Ont.  The  person  is  responsible  for  year- 
round  administrative  and  public  relations 
functions  as  well  as  on-site  summer  staff  hiring 
and  leadership.  Send  resume  by  Dec.  14  to  Paul 
McDowell  at  71  Mill  St.,  Stouffville,  ON  L4A 
1C6. 

•Office  manager/ secretary,  Fraser  Lake 
Camp,  Scarborough,  Ont.  This  is  a part-time 
position.  Send  resume  by  Dec.  14  to  Paul  Mc- 
Dowell at  71  Mill  St.,  Stouffville,  ON  L4A  1C6. 

• Staff  persons,  Mill  Creek  Adult  Foster  Care 
Home,  Siletz,  Ore.  Needed  is  a live-in  manager 
and  a relief  assistant  (live-in  or  otherwise).  The 
former  position  could  be  shared  by  a married 
couple.  Contact  A1  Burkey  at  Mill  Creek,  Box 
409,  Siletz,  OR  97380;  phone  503  444-9044. 

•Library/archives  receptionist,  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Historical  Society,  starting  in  Janu- 
ary. This  is  a part-time  position.  Contact  Caro- 
lyn Wenger  at  the  society,  2215  Millstream  Rd., 
Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone  717  393-9745. 

• Bookkeeper/secretary,  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Historical  Society,  starting  in  January.  This  is  a 
part-time  position.  Contact  Carolyn  Wenger  at 
the  society,  2215  Millstream  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA 
17602;  phone  717  393-9745. 

Special  meetings : Lyle  Gross,  Sullivan,  HI.,  at 
Fairview,  Albany,  Ore.,  Nov.  11-16.  Wilbur 
Bender,  Hartville,  Ohio,  at  Grace,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Nov.  11-16. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Lakeview,  Gibson,  Pa.:  Helen  S.  Longacre 
and  Donna  G.  Testa. 

Cazinovia,  111.:  Evelyn  Zoss  and  Bob  Fisher. 

Waynesboro,  Va.:  Christopher  H.  Balser, 
Nancy  E.  Clark,  Temi  D.  Vakil,  John  J.  Arbaugh 
II,  and  Sharon  K.  Arbaugh. 

North  Clinton,  Wauseon,  Ohio:  Greg 
Burkholder,  Christopher  King,  Dawn  King, 
Mark  Short,  and  Ryan  Zimmerman. 


Marriages 


Anders-Martin.  Blaine  Anders,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Covenant  Community  Church,  and  Rebecca 
Rose  Martin,  Sweet  Home,  Ore.,  Baptist 
Church,  by  Harry  Wilson  and  Earl  Anders, 
father  of  the  groom,  Oct.  27. 

Bontrager-Sharp.  Ken  Bontrager  and  Deb- 
orah Sharp,  both  of  Bronx,  N.Y.,  Burnside  cong., 
by  Michael  Banks,  Sept.  9. 

Cooper-Gingerich.  Timothy  J.  Cooper  and 
Donna  Louise  Gingerich,  both  of  Zurich,  Ont., 
Zurich  cong.,  by  Clayton  Kuepfer,  Oct.  20. 

Hess-Tenorio.  Chris  A.  Hess,  Smoketown, 
Pa.,  Bart  cong.,  and  Lisa  Tenorio,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa., 
Assembly  of  God  Church,  by  Leroy  Umble,  grand- 
father of  the  groom,  and  Edward  Sisti,  July  21. 

Miller-Hillyer.  Paul  Miller  and  Pam  Hillyer, 
Woodbum,  Ore.,  both  of  Fairview  cong.,  Albany, 
Ore.,  by  Roy  Hostetler,  Oct.  20. 


Vitale-Steinbaecher.  Marshall  A.  Vitale, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Shelley  R.  Steinbaecher, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Forest  Hills  cong.,  by  Mark  R. 
Wenger,  Oct.  27. 

Witmer-Showalter.  Wayne  David  Witmer, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Luisa  Marie  Showalter, 
Broadway,  Va.,  both  of  Cornerstone  cong.,  by 
Gerald  Martin,  Oct.  27. 


Births 


Barb,  Lowell  and  Vicki  (Bond),  Broadway, 
Va.,  second  son,  Joshua  Lowell,  May  15. 

Bauman,  Charles  and  Carol  (Buehler),  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Elise 
Janae,  Oct.  23. 

Blessing,  James  and  Leah  (Creech),  Waka- 
rusa,  Ind.,  first  child,  Joshua  James,  Oct.  5. 

Christner,  Mark  and  Ellen  (Sharkey),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Allyson  Eileen,  Oct.  29. 

Derksen,  Bob  and  Deb,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  third 
child,  first  daughter,  Katharine  Elizabeth,  Sept. 
21. 

Dise,  Ronald  and  Rowena  (Overholt),  Per- 
kasie,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Hannah 
Elizabeth,  Oct.  29. 

Egli,  Curtis  A.  and  Carolyn  (Rice),  Dallas,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Lauren  Nicole,  Oct. 
19. 

Fisher,  Richard  and  Donna  (Helmuth),  Bre- 
men, Ohio,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Rachel 
Leann,  Oct.  21. 

Jarrett,  Harry  and  Beth  (Barnes),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Christopher 
Blair,  Oct.  20. 
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Jewell,  Gary  and  Jan  (Yoder),  Waterloo,  Ont., 
first  child,  Ria  Jane,  Oct.  11. 

Kennell,  Dennis  and  Nelda  (Bacher), 
Roanoke,  111.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Rachel  Dawn,  Oct.  7. 

Kiser,  Jeffery  and  Denise  (Alderfer),  Sou- 
derton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Scott,  Sept.  9. 

Leatherman,  Ronald  and  Teresa  (Ruby), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  first  child,  Reese  Walter,  Oct.  4. 

Metzler,  Mike  and  Beth  (Kurtz),  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Nicole  Renee,  Oct.  9. 

Miller,  Harold  and  Traci  (Fritsch),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Victoria  Faye,  Oct.  17. 

Miller,  Roger  and  Vickie  (Bontrager),  Mau- 
mee, Ohio,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Clay  Aaron, 
Oct.  27. 

Pompeo,  Mike  and  Christine  (Milo),  New 
Market,  Va.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Townsend 
James,  Aug.  22. 

Ranck,  Randall  L.  and  Patricia  A.  (Groff), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Kristie  Anne,  Oct.  24. 

Rice,  Henry  and  Darla  (Swartley),  Dublin,  Pa., 
first  child,  Jordan  Michael,  Aug.  8. 

Seland,  Paul  and  Twila  (Swartz),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Lynn,  July  20. 

Shenk,  Dale  and  Patricia  (Bontrager), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Andrew 
Thomas,  Oct.  2. 

Smucker,  Merv  and  Ann,  Mequon,  Wis.,  third 
child,  second  daughter,  Julia  Catherine,  Sept. 
20. 

Yoder,  Neal  and  Leslie  (Reiman),  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Reid  Allen,  Oct.  24. 

Zehr,  Edwin  and  Rose  (Swartzentruber), 
Palmer  Lake,  Colo.,  Kathryn  Rose,  June  21. 


Obituaries 


Barkey,  Elmer,  was  bom  in  St.  Joseph  Co., 
Ind.,  Apr.  19,  1891;  died  at  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Oct. 
1,  1990;  aged  99.  On  June  16,  1917,  he  was 
married  to  Dola  Mast,  who  died  Jan.  29,  1985. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mildred  Eby,  Opal 
Gunden,  and  Fern  Henderson),  13  grandchil- 
dren, 26  great-grandchildren,  11  great-great- 
grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Walter).  He  was 
a member  of  Olive  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  3,  in  charge 
of  Dale  Shenk;  interment  in  Olive  Cemetery. 

Boshart,  Barbara  Albrecht,  daughter  of 
Christian  and  Elizabeth  (Albrecht)  Lebold,  was 
bom  in  Wellesley  Twp.,  Ont.,  July  6,  1913;  died 
at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Oct.  23, 
1990;  aged  77.  She  was  married  to  Elmer  S. 
Boshart,  who  died  in  1968.  Surviving  are  7 
daughters  (Marlene  Martz,  Dorene  Ruby, 
Norma  Steinman,  Janet  Plebon,  Shirley  Brown, 
Linda  Frey,  and  Mary  Lou  Dufton),  3 sons  (Carl, 
Paul,  and  Ross),  30  grandchildren,  6 great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (John  Lebold),  and  4 sis- 
ters (Clara  Roth,  Laurene  Kuepfer,  Ruth 
Kuepfer,  and  Frieda  Lebold).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter  (Doris  Ann).  She  was 
a member  of  Steinmann  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  26,  in 
charge  of  Elmer  Schwartzentruber  and  Fred 
Lichti;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Burkey,  Stella  Zimmerman,  daughter  of 
Jake  and  Phoebe  (Rediger)  Zimmerman,  was 
bom  in  Milford,  Neb.,  May  11,  1909;  died  of 
heart  failure  at  Milford,  Neb.,  Oct.  28, 1990;  aged 
81.  On  Dec.  10,  1930,  she  was  married  to  Lester 
Burkey,  who  died  Feb.  13,  1987.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Jeanette  Stutzman),  2 grandchil- 
dren, 2 brothers  (Delmer  and  Jake  Zimmerman), 
and  4 sisters  (Minnie  Detweiler,  Viola  Zim- 
merman, Vietta  Birkey,  and  Leona  Hauder).  She 
was  a member  of  East  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  1,  in  charge  of  Bill  Saltzman  and  Lloyd 


Gingerich;  interment  in  East  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Burkholder,  Irvin,  son  of  Newton  and  Emma 
(Landes)  Burkholder,  was  bom  in  Rockingham 
Co.,  Va.,  May  20,  1907;  died  at  Elkton,  Va.,  Apr. 
12,  1990;  aged  82.  On  Apr.  12,  1934,  he  was 
married  to  Brownie  Bowman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Jane  Burkholder  and 
Lois  Wenger),  6 sons  (David,  Clarence,  Boyd, 
Earl,  Dwight,  and  Ruel),  18  grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Robert),  and  one  sister  (Ada 
Burkholder).  He  was  a member  of  Peake  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of 
Glendon  Blosser,  James  Goering,  and  Robert 
Wenger;  interment  in  Weavers  Cemetery. 

Eash,  Gary  E.,  son  of  Clifford  and  Erma 
(Himes)  Eash,  was  born  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  Aug. 

19,  1938;  died  of  a burst  aneurysm  in  the  brain 
at  Aultman  Hospital,  Canton,  Ohio,  Oct.  21, 
1990;  aged  52.  On  Mar.  26,  1960,  he  was  married 
to  Wilma  Liechty,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 children  (Scott,  Eric,  and  Kristen),  2 
grandchildren,  his  parents,  and  one  sister 
(Lynda  Greco).  He  was  a member  of  Orrville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  25,  in  charge  of  John  P.  and  Barbara 
(Moyer)  Lehman;  interment  in  Crown  Hill  Cem- 
etery. 

Hartman,  Raymond  T.,  was  bom  in  Elkhart 
Co.,  Ind.,  Sept.  22,  1902;  died  at  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  26,  1990;  aged  88.  On  Sept.  22,  1924,  he  was 
married  to  Elva  Martin,  who  died  June  7,  1988. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Lois  Miller),  one  son 
(Walter),  7 grandchildren,  11  great-grandchil- 
dren, 2 sisters  (Esther  Yoder  and  Ruth  Barkey), 
and  one  brother  (Earl).  He  was  a member  of 
Olive  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  29,  in  charge  of  Dale  Shenk; 
interment  in  Olive  West  Cemetery. 

Hathaway,  Elise  Nicole,  daughter  of  Myron 
and  Julie  (Osborne)  Hathaway,  was  bom  and 
died  in  Wesley  Medical  Center,  Wichita,  Kan., 
Oct.  17,  1990.  Surviving  are  her  maternal  grand- 
parents (Phil  and  Lorna  Osborne)  and  paternal 
grandmother  (Ruth  Hathaway).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Eastlawn  Cemetery  on  Oct.  17,  in 
charge  of  Jerry  Weaver. 

Hershberger,  Ruth,  daughter  of  Harvey  J. 
and  Martha  (Amstutz)  Nussbaum,  was  bom  at 
Dalton,  Ohio,  Sept.  17,  1937;  died  of  kidney 
failure  at  Aultman  Hospital,  Canton,  Ohio,  Oct. 

20,  1990;  aged  53.  On  Sept.  14,  1957,  she  was 
married  to  Ervin  Hershberger,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Jewel  Yamell, 
Delores,  and  LaVonne  Lucerno),  one  son 
(Steve),  her  mother,  6 grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Chester  and  Roger  Nussbaum),  and  4 sisters 
(Carolyn  Hostetler,  Marcella  Wengerd,  Rachel 
Kuhns,  and  Barbara  Hostetler).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  24,  in  charge 
of  Elno  Steiner  and  Harry  Neuenschwander; 
interment  in  Pleasant  View  Community  Ceme- 
tery. 

Miller,  Orpha  M.,  daughter  of  Rudy  and 
Fannie  (Nafziger)  Yoder,  was  bom  at  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Sept.  14,  1902;  died  of  congestive  heart 
failure  and  pneumonia  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  Oct.  29, 
1990;  aged  88.  On  Aug.  26, 1929,  she  was  married 
to  John  J.  Miller,  who  died  Mar.  3,  1952.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 daughters  (Esther  Hostetler  and  Eldina 
Nussbanum),  3 sons  (John,  James,  and  David), 
21  grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Sarah  Rupp).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Richard).  She  was  a member  of 
Beech  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  1,  in  charge  of  Paul  and 
Grace  Brunner;  interment  in  Beech  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Shantz,  Mervin,  son  of  Allan  and  Catherine 
Shantz,  was  bom  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Feb.  26, 
1902;  died  at  Fairview  Mennonite  Home,  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.,  Oct.  26,  1990;  aged  88.  On  Mar.  25, 


1925,  he  was  married  to  Florence  Burkhart,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Robert  and 
Harold),  2 daughters  (Dorothy  and  Alice  Hom- 
burg),  14  grandchildren,  18  great-grandchildren, 
2 brothers  (Edward  and  Frank),  and  3 sisters 
(Erma  Bineman,  Florence  Becker,  and  Anna 
Cameron).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Ralph).  He  was  a member  of  Preston  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
29,  in  charge  of  Amzie  Brubacher;  interment  in 
First  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Moses  A.,  was  bom  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
Aug.  27,  1911;  died  at  Lewistown,  Pa.,  Oct.  19, 
1990;  aged  79.  On  Sept.  19, 1937,  he  was  married 
to  Katie  B.  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Stanley  J.  and  Paul  T.),  one  daughter 
(Eleanor  Derstine),  8 grandchildren,  8 brothers 
(John  Z.,  Samuel  A.,  Abraham  S.,  Stephen  K., 
Kore  E.,  Noah  A.,  David  S.,  and  Benjamin  J.), 
and  3 sisters  (Anna  Spicher,  Vemonica  Yoder, 
and  Mary  Peachey).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  sister  (Rachel  Spicher).  He  was  a member 
of  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Oct.  22,  in  charge  of 
Max  Zook,  Guy  Rocker,  and  Erie  Renno;  inter- 
ment in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Wilma  L.  Weaver,  daughter  of  Frank 
and  Mary  (Jackson)  Weaver,  was  bom  Jan.  16, 
1910;  died  at  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Hospital,  Oct.  15, 
1990;  aged  80.  She  was  married  to  Oliver  M. 
Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
brother  (Harry  Weaver)  and  3 sisters  (Gladys 
Huff,  Beatrice  Weaver,  and  Frances  Huff).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  6 brothers  and  3 
sisters.  She  was  a member  of  Maple  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  in  charge  of  Robert  L.  Hartzler  and  Erie 
Renno;  interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  New- 
ton, Kan.,  Dec.  7-8 

Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Dec.  7-8 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec.  9 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  inter- 
term, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  7-25 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  10-12 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary 
school  for  leadership  training,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Jan.  14-17 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual 
meeting,  Clearbrook,  B.C.,  Jan.  17-19 
Mennonite  Cenral  Committee  U.S.  annual  meet- 
ing, Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  23-24 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  25-26 
North  American  Evangelism/Church  Planting 
Committee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Jan.  25-29 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
pastors’  week,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  28-Feb.  1 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb  8-9 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  21-23 
Integration  Exploration  Committee,  Feb.  25-26 
Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite 
Church,  Eugene,  Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Religious  leaders  urge  critical  view 
of  U.S.  policy  in  Persian  Gulf 

Seven  American  Protestant  and  Catholic 
leaders  have  called  for  an  end  to  the 
U.S.-led  military  mobilization  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  saying  they  hope  to  encourage  a 
more  critical  stand  by  churches  toward 
President  George  Bush’s  policy.  The 
Christian  leaders  launched  an  effort  to 
build  a church  movement  against  the  U.S. 
policy  at  a recent  news  conference  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  Washington. 

For  the  most  part,  the  official  statements 
of  major  church  denominations  have  gen- 
erally urged  caution  in  responding  to  Iraq’s 
invasion  of  Kuwait  but  have  stopped  short 
of  opposition  to  “Operation  Desert 
Shield.”  Edmund  Browning,  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  which 
Bush  belongs,  questioned  the  motives  be- 
hind the  military  buildup  in  the  Gulf.  “For 
what  reason  have  we  unleashed  the  great- 
est military  force  since  the  Vietnam  War?” 
he  asked.  “Is  not  the  reason  economic, 
having  unimpeded  access  to  oil?  Have  we 
not  sent  our  young  men  and  women  to  the 
Gulf,  as  our  president  has  said,  to  protect 
our  way  of  fife?”  (RNS) 

Religion  is  back  in  Romania’s 
classrooms  after  42-year  ban 

Children  in  Romania  returned  to  school 
this  fall,  and  religion  is  in  the  curriculum — 
an  unthinkable  prospect  during  the  rule  of 
the  late  Nicolae  Ceaucescu.  Communists 
banned  religion  from  schools  in  1948.  The 
new  National  Salvation  Front  government 
said  it  is  introducing  optional  classes  to 
introduce  elements  of  moral  and  religious 
education  and  to  help  children  learn  about 
the  country’s  15  or  more  faiths.  Education 
officials  emphasized  that  the  classes  will 
have  a broad  neutral  perspective  and  not 
be  a means  of  proselytism  for  any  group. 
The  Romanian  Orthodox  Church  claims  up 
to  80  percent  of  the  populace.  (NIRR) 

New  Revised  Standard  Version  Bible 
launched  with  songfest 

After  17  years  of  work  by  30  translators 
to  make  the  Bible  texts  more  inclusive, 
more  accurate,  and  more  readable,  the 
long-awaited  New  Revised  Standard  Ver- 
sion Bible  has  been  officially  launched. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  male  and  female  scholars 
from  Protestant,  Orthodox,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  traditions  worked  on  the  oldest 
available  texts — some  1,000  years  older 
than  those  used  by  translators  of  the  1952 
RSV — in  a quest  for  the  latest  in  accuracy 
and  insight. 

Recently,  three  days  before  the  official 
publication  date,  a songfest  of  hymns  led 
by  a brass  ensemble  at  Grant’s  Tomb  near 
NCC  headquarters  in  New  York  followed 
by  a rousing  sermon  in  the  Interchurch 


Center  chapel  helped  launch  the  new 
Bible.  By  this  NRSV  translation,  “we  are 
made  freshly  aware  that  we  are  children 
indeed  of  this  haunting  text,”  said  Walter 
Brueggemann,  professor  of  Old  Testament 
at  Columbia  Theological  Seminary  in  Geor- 
gia. He  talked  about  the  inability  of  secular 
powers — “kings” — to  destroy  either  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  biblical  text.  (RNS) 

Study  predicts  steady  decline  in 
numbers  of  Catholic  priests 

There  will  be  5,000  fewer  active  diocesan 
Catholic  priests  in  the  year  2005  than  there 
are  in  1990 — and  14,000  fewer  than  in  1966, 
according  to  a study  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference.  That  projection 
amounts  to  a 40  percent  decline  since  1966. 
Even  if  the  rate  of  new  ordinations  were 
to  increase  by  25  percent — a development 
no  one  expects — the  total  decline  by  2005 
would  be  34  percent.  Priests  in  2005  will 
be  considerably  older  than  they  are  today; 
almost  half  will  be  over  55.  The  decrease 
in  active  diocesan  priests,  taken  together 
with  the  continued  growth  of  the  American 
population,  means  that  the  ratio  of  Catho- 
lics to  priests  will  also  increase — from 
2,278-1  in  1985  to  3,524-1  in  2005.  (RNS) 

Expulsion  of  missionaries  in  China 
seen  as  aid  to  church  growth 

There  was  a silver  lining  in  the  cloud  that 
passed  over  the  Chinese  Christian  commu- 
nity in  1949,  when  missionaries  were  forced 
out  of  the  country,  according  to  close 
observers  of  the  religious  scene  there.  Mis- 
sionaries to  China  planted  the  seeds  for 
Christianity  before  their  expulsion.  But  it 
was  after  they  left  that  Christianity  began 
to  grow  phenomenally,  according  to  some 
of  the  speakers  at  recent  celebrations 
marking  the  centenary  of  work  in  China  by 
North  American  Lutherans.  Estimates  of- 
fered at  the  celebrations,  held  at  Lutheran 
seminaries  in  St.  Paul  and  Chicago,  put  the 
current  number  of  Protestants  in  China  at 
5 million,  representing  a sevenfold  increase 
over  the  number  in  1949.  (RNS) 

Mainline  churches  told  to  blame 
selves  for  membership  declines 

America’s  mainline  Protestant  churches 
should  not  blame  their  staggering  member- 
ship decline  on  anyone  but  themselves, 
suggest  church  leaders  and  theologians 
who  gathered  in  Louisville  for  a three-day 
conference  on  the  future  of  the  mainline 
bodies.  Neither  the  growing  fundamentalist 
churches  with  their  appeal  to  religious  and 
moral  certitude  nor  the  secularizing  impact 
of  the  wider  culture  are  the  villains  respon- 
sible for  the  losses  afflicting  the  more  liberal 
Protestant  denominations,  according  to  the 
latest  research  of  scholars  who  have  studied 
the  30-year  decline. 

Mainline  worshipers  “don’t  storm  out  of 


their  fellowships  in  righteous  anger  and 
into  the  waiting  pews  of  the  independent 
conservative  Christian  congregation  across 
the  street,”  claimed  Elizabeth  Nordbeck, 
dean  of  Andover-Newton  Theological 
Seminary  near  Boston.  “Instead,  they  sim- 
ply drift  away  in  apathy.  It  appears  that 
the  fundamentalists  . . . aren’t  really  our 
enemy,”  she  said.  “The  enemy  is  us.” 

New  research  shows  that  “the  church  is 
not  simply  a victim”  of  sociological  trends 
and  shifting  demographics,  said  keynote 
speaker  Dorothy  Bass,  a United  Church  of 
Christ  clergywoman.  Results  of  some  of 
the  studies  offered  no  “quick  fixes”  for  the 
mainline  dilemma,  but  there  is  research  to 
indicate  that  the  denominations  have  the 
power  to  shape  their  own  future  to  some 
degree.  Another  speaker  said  the  denomi- 
nations must  hold  on  to  the  distinctive 
identities  that  encourage  traditional  mem- 
bership loyalty.  (RNS) 

Two-thirds  of  Americans  have  made 
commitment  to  Christ,  says  poll 

Once  again,  33  percent  of  American 
adults  say  they  have  had  a “born-again” 
experience,  according  to  the  latest  annual 
Gallup  poll  on  the  topic.  The  figure  has 
remained  consistent  for  a number  of  years. 
But  a record  74  percent  of  adults  18  and 
older  say  they  have  made  a commitment 
to  Jesus  Christ — up  from  66  percent  in 
1988  and  60  percent  in  1978.  George  Gal- 
lup, Jr.,  said  the  findings  do  not  show  the 
nature,  depth,  and  sincerity  of  commit- 
ment but  said  he  wants  to  take  more  time 
to  analyze  the  results  before  making  fur- 
ther comment.  Of  those  describing  them- 
selves as  bom  again,  95  percent  said  they 
had  made  a commitment  to  Christ.  (NIRR) 

Charismatic  Catholic  headquarters 
moving  from  Indiana  to  D.C. 

U.S.  Charismatic  Catholic  leaders  will 
soon  be  rubbing  shoulders  with  church 
hierarchy  when  the  National  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charismatic  Catholic  Re- 
newal moves  its  headquarters  from  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.,  to  Washington,  D.C.  The  com- 
mittee, known  as  Charis-center  USA,  rep- 
resents a movement  numbering  close  to 
750,000.  Its  leaders  hope  a Washington 
office  will  facilitate  frequent  contact  with 
the  Washington-based  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops.  “We  have  expe- 
rienced a special  call  to  bring  the  grace  of 
the  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  whole 
church  and  to  move  this  renewal  from  the 
fringes  to  the  heart  of  the  church,”  ex- 
plained Bishop  Sam  Jacobs  of  Alexandria, 
La.,  chairman  of  the  committee.  Charis- 
center  USA  spokesman  Walter  Matthews 
said  the  bishops  conference  is  quiet  about  the 
planned  relocation.  “They  wouldn’t  want  to 
be  perceived  as  encouraging  or  discouraging 
our  move  there,”  Matthews  explained. 
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Editorials 


Enemies  public  and  private 


Seems  many  of  us  don’t  function  well  without 
an  enemy. 

For  a while  there,  we  had  the  communists  and 
the  Russians  (generally  the  same  people).  Our 
need  to  be  against  them  fueled  what  we  called 
“the  Cold  War”  complete  with  the  largest  U.S. 
military  budget  (and  federal  deficit)  in  “peace- 
time” history. 

Then,  almost  overnight,  the  Russians  (if  not 
the  communists)  joined  “our  side.”  Suddenly  en- 
emies were  friends.  A few  national  editorial  writ- 
ers even  wondered  aloud  if  a country  would 
know  how  to  operate  without  an  enemy. 

Saddam  Hussein  didn’t  allow  us  to  find  out. 
We  turned  on  him  en  masse;  seldom  has  world 
opinion  united  against  one  person  so  quickly. 

Did  we  need  another  enemy? 

Yet  we  can’t  judge  the  political  world  too 
harshly.  There’s  nothing  like  controversy  to  pack 
out  a Mennonite  meeting,  be  it  congregational, 


district  conference,  or  General  Assembly  (some 
of  us  remember  that  business  session  on  the  cri- 
sis in  Mennonite  education  at  Bethlehem  ’83). 

Even  in  our  personal  lives  many  of  us  need  an 
enemy.  Check  out  how  much  of  our  talk  centers 
on  what  we  don’t  like,  people  who  aren’t  treating 
us  right,  “enemies”  causing  us  grief  or  pain.  All 
of  us  face  constantly  the  temptation  to  define 
ourselves  by  what  it  is  we  don’t  like  or  don’t 
want  in  others. 

Jesus  told  us  to  love  our  enemies  (Matt.  5:43- 
48).  Mennonites  and  other  historic  peace 
churches  have  developed  a reputation  for  taking 
him  literally:  not  participating  in  war,  “turning 
the  other  cheek”  to  those  others  define  as  ene- 
mies. 

We  would  do  just  as  well  to  be  as  literal  in  our 
personal  lives.  Thie,  we  know  we  are  to  love  those 
who  do  us  wrong.  Jesus  also  wants  us  to  learn  how 
to  live  without  the  need  for  enemies.— jlp 


Thanks,  Dan 


Daniel  Hertzler  took  a day  of  vacation  Friday, 
Oct.  19.  Not  that  he  didn’t  deserve  it.  Besides,  it 
was  his  65th  birthday.  But  that  wasn’t  the  way 
any  of  us  had  expected  him  to  spend  his  last  day 
as  editor  of  Gospel  Herald. 

But  we  should  have  known.  Dan  was  never  one 
to  put  things  off.  Deadlines  were  sacred  to  him; 
writers  who  worked  with  him  soon  learned  that. 
Dan  had  met  all  his  deadlines  on  Gospel  Herald 
by  Thursday,  so  why  stick  around?  That  wasn’t 
his  way  either. 

Things  aren’t  quite  the  same  at  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  since  he  left.  We  miss  his 
sense  of  humor  (well,  after  we  were  sure  it  was 
humor).  Who  else  will  keep  us  posted  on  what’s 
been  written?  Dan,  an  enthusiastic  reader, 
couldn’t  resist  bringing  a clipping  to  coffee  break 
or  dropping  by  the  office  with  the  latest  literary 
treasure  he’d  found. 

I’ll  always  be  grateful  to  Dan  for  teaching  me 
church  journalism.  He  took  me  on  as  assistant 
editor  of  Christian  Living  magazine  in  1964  and 
showed  me  how  to  edit.  “Hopefully!”  he  raved  at 


me  early  on.  “Don’t  start  a sentence  with  an  ad- 
verb. If  you  mean,  ‘I  hope,’  say  it.” 

Dan  said  it  clearly  when  asked  what  he  was 
about  as  the  editor  of  this  magazine.  Consensus, 
he’d  tell  those  who  asked.  That  was  the  mission 
of  Gospel  Herald.  Dan  worked  hard  to  help  us 
Mennonites  know  our  own  mind. 

As  an  editor  Dan  had  a strong  love  for  the 
church.  That  didn’t  keep  him  from  criticizing 
when  he  felt  it  needed  to  be  done.  Nothing 
would  raise  his  ire  quicker  than  a bureaucrat 
who  knew  he  was  one — a leader  in  the  church  or 
community  or  government  fond  of  reminding  the 
rest  of  us  of  power  and  status. 

For  17  years  Dan  guided  this  magazine  as  it 
sought  to  stay  attuned  to  the  Mennonite  Church. 
In  that  time  the  church  disagreed  about  such 
things  as  education  and  leadership  and  taxes. 

We  also  agreed  to  outreach  goals  and  unity  dis- 
cussions. Through  it  all  the  fourth  editor  consci- 
entiously guided  Gospel  Herald  in  reporting,  ana- 
lyzing, and  critiquing. 

Thanks,  Dan.— jlp 
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How  can  we  impress  the  ways  of  the  Lord  upon  the  next 
generation  when  the  worlds  of  home  and  church  and 
school  no  longer  reinforce  the  values  of  each  other? 
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When  they  shall  ask, 
then  you  shall  say 

As  a little  girl  in  Souderton,  Pennsylvania,  I 
had  four  places  I loved  to  go:  Souderton  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Chestnut  Street  Elementary 
School,  Moyer  & Son  Feedmill,  and  Miller’s 
Variety  Store. 

Closest  to  home  geographically  and  emotion- 
ally was  the  church — just  three  doors  up  the 
street.  I loved  Sunday  school  and  vacation  Bible 
school  and  Girls’  Club  and  Mennonite  Youth  Fel- 
lowship. I also  liked  the  “at-home-ness”  of  hav-  by  Sue  C. 
ing  a relative  on  the  pastoral  staff:  first  my  dad’s 
uncle  Jake,  then  my  uncle  Russell,  then  my  oteiTier 

cousin  Richard. 

Right  across  the  street  from  the  church  was 
Chestnut  Street  Elementary  School.  Almost  all 
the  kids  there  were  Christian,  or  so  it  seemed. 

We  recited  the  Lord’s  Prayer  every  morning, 
prayed  for  Bobby  Wise  when  he  was  sick,  and 
all  went  to  his  funeral  at  the  Lutheran  Church. 

For  me,  the  world  of  home,  church,  and  school 
were  a tight  fit.  My  dad’s  work  fit  too.  Anytime  I 
wanted,  I could  walk  “out  town”  to  the  feed  mill 
and  talk  to  Dad.  The  only  time  I couldn’t 
“bother”  him  was  when  he  was  on  the  phone  to 
Philadelphia,  selling  grain. 

Close  to  the  feed  mill  was  another  favorite 
place,  Miller’s  Variety  Store.  I knew  the  clerks 
there.  I loved  to  lean  over  the  open  bins  of 
penny  candy,  breathed  on  and  touched  by  every 
kid  in  town,  and  make  my  choice.  We  bought 
not  only  candy  but  also  groceries,  furniture, 
shoes,  and  about  everything  else  from  shopkeep- 
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Deut.  6:4-9 


ers  my  parents  knew  in  our  little  town. 

When  I remember  my  childhood,  I like  to  imag- 
ine it  was  easy  for  the  adults  in  that  world  to 
put  into  effect  the  words  of  Deuteronomy  6:4-9 
(paraphrased): 

Hear,  0 Souderton, 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord; 

and  you  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God 
with  all  your  heart, 
and  with  all  your  soul, 
and  with  all  your  strength. 

And  these  words  which  I command  you  this 
day  shall  be  upon  your  heart. 

Teach  them  diligently  to  your  children 

Repeat  them  when  you  are  at  home  and  when 
you  are  away, 

When  you  are  resting  and  when  you  are  work- 
ing. 

Tie  them  on  your  arms  and  wear  them  on  your 
foreheads  as  a reminder. 

Write  them  on  the  doorposts  of  your  houses 
and  of  your  gates. 


Loving  God  means  making 
choices  and  trying  to  stick 
with  them,  day  by  day  by  day . 


I like  to  imagine  it  was  easy  because  the  val- 
ues of  home,  church,  school,  work,  and  commu- 
nity reinforced  each  other  in  an  unusual  way. 

But  that  era  is  gone. 

Today,  relatively  few  kids  can  find  Dad  at 
work  and  talk  to  him  anytime  they  please. 

Today,  we  don’t  buy  what  we  need  in  our  own 
neighborhood.  We  drive  to  shop,  sometimes  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  We  go  “mailing.”  We  love  to  pick 
and  choose  from  many  options.  Everyone  in  the 
family  has  to  work  hard  to  earn  money  in  order 
to  consume  what  each  of  us  wants. 

Today,  we’re  not  allowed  to  pray  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  in  school,  and  not  nearly  everyone  would 
pretend  to  be  Christian. 

Today,  there  are  ball  teams  and  classes  and 
business  organizations  and  hobby  clubs  to  keep 
family  members  of  all  ages  going  in  many  direc- 
tions most  nights  of  the  week  and  on  weekends. 

And  I wonder:  how  can  the  Shema,  this  vener- 
able text  of  instruction  from  Deuteronomy  6,  be 
a text  for  the  ’90s? 

ow  can  we  believe  that  the  Godhead  is  one — 
whole,  complete,  unified — when  our  lives  are 
pulled  in  so  many  directions? 

How  can  we  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all 
our  heart  and  soul  and  strength  when  we  are 
chopped  up  in  so  many  pieces? 

How  can  we  impress  the  ways  of  the  Lord 
upon  the  next  generation  when  the  worlds  of 
home  and  church  and  school  and  work  and  lei- 
sure no  longer  reinforce  each  other?  How  can  we 
do  so  when  church  must  increasingly  compete 
with  many  other  things  for  even  a fragment  of 
our  time  and  attention? 

The  answer  is  not  easy.  We  cannot  recreate  a 
bygone  world. 

But  the  Shema  can  become  a text  for  the  ’90s 
if  we  have  eyes  to  see  what  is  happening  to  us  in 
our  world,  ears  to  hear  the  call  of  God  in  a new 
way,  and  the  will  to  make  some  tough  choices 
for  ourselves  and  our  families. 

1.  Eyes  to  see  what  is  happening  to  us  in  our 
world.  Canadian  sociologist  Reginald  Bibby  be- 
lieves we  live  in  a world  of  fragmented  gods, 
where  many  values  and  activities  vie  with  each 
other  for  our  time  and  commitment.  The 
“pieces”  of  our  lives  no  longer  reinforce  each 
other  to  help  us  form  and  live  out  a unified 
value  system.  In  his  book  Fragmented  Gods 
(Irwin,  1987),  he  suggests  that  we  have  compen- 
sated for  this  fragmentation  by  adopting  a con- 
sumer mentality  about  everything. 

In  other  words,  we  try  to  maintain  some  kind 
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of  control  by  acting  as  if  all  of  life  is  a huge 
shopping  mall.  We  fit  bits  and  pieces  together 
from  here  and  there,  just  as  I buy  shoes  in  one 
store  and  a blouse  in  another  and  a skirt  in  still 
a third  (and  then  add  a belt  and  scarf  after 
that).  It  might  work  for  clothing,  but  this  is  not  a 
way  to  assemble  our  lives! 

The  sad  reality,  according  to  Bibby,  is  that 
many  of  us  now  approach  church  with  this  same 
consumer  mentality.  We  want  to  fit  it  in  some- 
where, but  it  has  become  one  of  the  fragments 
rather  than  the  central  value-indicator  of  our 
lives. 

If  Bibby  is  onto  something  here  (and  I think 
he  is),  then  the  Shema  is  definitely  a text  for  the 
’90s.  For  it  asserts  that  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
undivided,  unfragmented  God.  This  God  demands 
that  we  worship  with  our  whole  beings.  To  begin 
to  grasp  what  this  means  for  us,  we  must  first 
have  eyes  to  see  how  fragmented  we’ve  let  our- 
selves become. 

2.  Ears  to  hear  the  call  of  God  in  a new  way. 
After  we  have  seen  our  situation,  then  we  need 
ears  to  hear  the  call  of  God.  The  plea  of  the 
Deuteronomist  (6:13-14)  can  be  paraphrased  like 
this: 

“Honor  the  Lord  your  God,  worship  only  him, 
and  make  your  promises  in  his  name  alone.  Do 
not  follow  the  voices  of  the  culture  all  around 
you.  Do  not  worship  those  gods  who  would  chop 
you  up  into  fragments.  Keep  your  life  focused 
on  the  one  true  God.” 

This  plea  finds  an  echo  in  the  words  of  Paul: 
“Don’t  let  the  world  around  you  squeeze  you 
into  its  own  mold,  but  invite  God  to  remold  your 
mind  from  within”  (Rom.  12:2,  Phillips). 

But  how  can  we  hope  to  hear  the  voice  of  God 
amidst  the  din  around  us?  It  requires  a deliber- 
ate effort,  a deliberate  setting  aside  of  time  and 
space,  a deliberate  listening  in  quietness.  The  re- 
newed interest  in  spiritual  direction,  in  various 
forms  of  prayer,  and  in  other  spiritual  disci- 
plines is  part  of  the  quest  to  shut  out  the  noise 
around  us  and  hear  the  voice  of  God. 

Jesus  himself  set  the  example.  After  intense 
contact  with  people — healing  and  feeding  and 


teaching — Jesus  regularly  went  off  by  himself  to 
pray.  Even  Jesus  needed  to  shut  out  the  conflict- 
ing demands  around  him  to  stay  focused  on  the 
voice  of  God. 

3.  The  will  to  make  tough  choices.  After  seeing 
what  has  happened  to  us  and  hearing  again  the 
voice  of  God,  the  hard  part  comes.  We  need  the 
will  to  make  and  remake  tough  choices  day  by 
day.  These  choices  are  different  for  each  of  us. 

If  he  were  writing  today,  the  Deuteronomist 
might  say  something  like  this: 

In  the  future,  when  your  son  or  daughter  or 
grandchild  or  niece  or  nephew  asks: 

‘Why  do  you  get  up  at  six  every  morning  and 
sit  quietly  for  an  hour? 

‘Why  are  you  at  home  on  Tuesday  nights  this 
year  instead  of  playing  ball? 

‘Why  do  we  take  the  phone  off  the  hook  at 
suppertime? 

‘Why  do  you  go  south  every  winter  to  build 
houses  for  other  people? 

‘Why  can’t  we  get  the  kind  of  car  our  neighbor 
has?’ 

“Then  you  shall  tell  them,  in  whatever  lan- 
guage they  will  understand:  ‘We  were  once  in 
slavery,  but  God  has  set  us  free.  We  don’t  want 
to  fall  back  into  slavery.  We  don’t  want  to  fall 
prey  to  the  gods  of  this  culture,  who  would  keep 
us  so  busy  and  frazzled  and  distracted  that  we 
lose  our  focus  on  the  one  true  God. 

‘We  are  trying,  here  in  his  house,  to  remember 
the  Lord  our  God.  We  are  trying  to  love  God 
with  our  heart,  soul,  and  strength.  Therefore,  we 
are  making  these  choices  and  trying  to  stick  to 
them,  day  by  day  by  day.’  ” 


Sue  C.  Steiner  is  a pastor  of  the  St.  Jacobs  Men- 
nonite  Church,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.  This  article  is 
adapted  from  a sermon  she  preached  at  St.  Ja- 
cobs in  September  1 989  and  at  Souderton  Menno- 
nite  Church  in  June  1 990. 
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The  changing  face  of  mission  in  Nepal 


For  30  years  we  could  say  nothing, 
and  now  we  can*t  stop  talking 


by 

Edgar 

Metzler 


Xjast  April  9 a jeep  narrowly  avoided  a serious 
accident  outside  the  Royal  Palace  in  Kath- 
mandu, Nepal.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about 
that  except  that  the  driver  was  distracted  by  a 
sound  he  had  never  heard  before:  hymn  singing 
from  a small  group  of  Christians  on  the  sidewalk 
outside  the  palace.  The  driver,  a Christian  aid 
worker,  didn’t  understand  the  Nepali  words,  but 
the  tune  told  him  the  unmistakable  message: 
“This  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  has  made;  let  us 
rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.”  The  driver  was  so  sur- 
prised he  drove  into  the  curb  but  gained  control 
in  time  to  avoid  an  accident. 

The  half  dozen  Nepali  Christians  who  sang 
hymns  on  the  palace  sidewalk  that  day  were  tak- 
ing a bold  step.  The  church  in  Nepal  has  been  a 
tiny  minority,  ignored  or  harassed  by  the  domi- 
nant Hindu  culture.  Until  very  recently,  individu- 
als who  became  Christian  could  be  sentenced  to 
a year  in  jail.  Pastors  who  baptized  were  liable 
for  six  years’  imprisonment. 

But  how  things  have  changed.  With  a new  in- 
terim government,  several  hundred  Christians 
marched  past  the  palace  last  Easter  with  ban- 
ners proclaiming  the  resurrection  and  calling  for 
religious  freedom.  A few  weeks  later  (May  7),  al- 
most 2,000  Christians  jammed  Kathmandu’s  larg- 
est auditorium  for  the  first-ever  public  rally  by 
believers.  And  this  rally  was  addressed  by  the 
leader  of  the  new  government! 

What  does  this  new  situation  mean  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Nepal?  How  does  it  affect  the  growing 
church  and  United  Mission  to  Nepal?  (UMN  is 
the  mission  and  development  organization  spon- 
sored by  39  groups,  including  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Mennonite  Central  Committee.) 

“For  30  years  we  couldn’t  say  anything.  Now 
we  can’t  stop  talking!”  That  is  how  a Nepali 
friend  explained  the  exuberance  she  felt  after 
the  change  of  government  last  April. 

For  100  years,  Nepal  was  ruled  by  an  heredi- 
tary prime  minister.  Then  in  1951,  the  king  re- 
gained power  and,  except  for  a brief  experiment 
with  democracy  in  1959-60,  ruled  as  an  absolute 
monarch.  The  one-party  system  gave  people  lit- 
tle opportunity  to  participate  in  decisions  affect- 
ing them  or  their  nation. 

Nepal’s  revolutionary  campaign  started  Febru- 
ary 18;  the  king  conceded  April  9.  A coalition 
government  was  established.  It  has  two  immedi- 
ate tasks:  to  prepare  a new  constitution  and  to 
hold  elections  by  next  May. 

Spirited  public  debate  on  the  constitution  has 
unexpectedly  focused  on  of  religion.  Official  cen- 


sus figures  show  89  percent  of  Nepalis  are 
Hindu,  but  Buddhists  now  say  their  numbers  are 
grossly  underreported.  There  is  a small  minority 
of  Muslims  and  perhaps  50,000  Christians 
among  a total  population  nearly  18  million. 

The  coalition  government  is  calling  for  reli- 
gious freedom.  But  the  vexing  question  is  a 
much  broader  one  of  cultural  identity.  Nepal  has 
been  the  only  official  Hindu  kingdom  in  the 
world,  with  the  king  considered  an  incarnation  of 
the  Hindu  god  Vishnu.  One  observer  says  that  if 
a Hindu  adopts  the  Christian  religion,  “one  will 
not  only  have  faith  in  that  religion,  but  one’s  na- 
tionality itself  will  be  changed.” 

T he  alternative  to  a Hindu  kingdom  is  a secu- 
lar state.  But  the  example  of  India  next  door  is 
not  very  encouraging  for  the  Nepalis.  A highly 
educated  and  devout  Hindu  asked  me,  “Why 
should  Nepal  want  a secular  state?  You  have  it 
in  the  U.S.  and  look  at  the  breakdown  in  your 
family  life,  the  problem  of  crime,  and  drug 
abuse.  What  is  the  basis  of  morality  if  there  is 
no  recognition  of  God?” 

The  draft  of  the  new  constitution,  released  in 
September,  continues  to  designate  Nepal  as  a 
Hindu  state.  Some  believe  this  could  be  to  the 
advantage  of  Christians,  since  its  removal  might 
create  a Hindu  backlash. 

The  most  sensitive  issue  is  conversion.  Hindus 
want  to  make  sure  that  their  new  religious  free- 
dom will  not  allow  proselytizing,  which  they  de- 
fine as  attempting  to  convert  someone  through 
coercion  or  material  inducement.  The  draft  con- 
stitution contains  a prohibition  against  “convert- 
ing another  person.”  This  will  likely  not  result  in 
jail  sentences  as  in  the  past,  but  Nepali  Chris- 
tians wait  eagerly  to  see  just  what  the  laws 
under  the  new  constitution  will  say. 

The  draft  constitution  was  good  news  for 
Christians.  It  legally  recognizes  churches,  allows 
them  to  own  property,  and  permits  associations 
to  do  their  work. 

Even  under  the  old  regime,  “nationalization  of 
the  church  was  never  a question  in  Nepal,”  ac- 
cording to  historian  Cindy  Perry.  This  was  be- 
cause “the  entire  process  of  evangelization  and 
church  planting  was  in  Nepali  hands  from  day 
one.”  For  this  reason,  much  of  the  Western 
church’s  preoccupation  with  postcolonial  relation- 
ships with  national  Christians  is  strangely  irrele- 
vant in  Nepal. 

Nepal  was  closed  to  the  outside  world  until 
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the  1950s.  As  soon  as  it  opened,  Nepali  Chris- 
tians living  in  India  moved  in  and  began 
churches.  Because  of  the  law  and  the  perception 
of  Christianity  as  a foreign  religion,  their  efforts 
had  to  be  very  low-key,  if  not  secretive. 

But  the  church  grew  on  its  own.  Foreign  Chris- 
tian workers  serving  in  development  projects  par- 
ticipated in  the  life  of  the  church  but  did  not 
take  leadership.  There  were  no  imported  denomi- 
national agendas,  although  in  recent  years  some 
Western  churches  have  not  been  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  plant  their  flag  on  Nepali  soil. 

The  sudden  and  surprising  shift  of  political 
status  for  Christians  has  infected  the  church 
with  an  enormous  surge  of  energy  and  hope.  For 
the  first  time,  they  can  publicly  witness  to  their 
faith.  Some  have  started  selling  literature,  for 
which  there  is  great  demand.  This  would  have 
landed  them  in  jail  just  a few  months  ago. 

Planning,  praying,  and  dreaming  for  the  future 
of  Christ’s  body  in  Nepal  is  proceeding  through- 
out the  church.  Although  the  exact  shape  of  the 
new  religious  freedom  may  not  be  completely 
known  until  there  is  a new  parliament,  the 
church  is  not  waiting.  They  are  preparing  new 
leaders,  planning  Bible  schools  and  seminaries, 
and  developing  Christian  nurture  materials.  Al- 
though they  rejoice  in  the  changed  political  envi- 
ronment, they  know  that  the  cultural  bias 
against  Christianity  will  linger  for  a long  time,  es- 
pecially in  the  villages. 

How  does  the  new  political  situation  in  Nepal 
affect  United  Mission  to  Nepal? 

For  the  last  36  years,  Christians  from  many 
countries  have  worked  in  Nepal  in  development. 
The  government  welcomed  their  contribution  to 
building  the  nation  but  prohibited  them  from 
the  usual  missionary  activities. 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  began  to  partici- 
pate in  United  Mission  to  Nepal  soon  after  its 
founding  in  1954,  and  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee joined  some  years  later.  Dozens  of  Men- 
nonites  have  served  in  Nepal,  although  there 
have  been  no  specific  “Mennonite”  or  other  de- 
nominational programs. 

With  the  new  freedom  in  Nepal,  churches  may 
be  able  to  form  agencies  for  service  and  develop- 
ment, with  which  United  Mission  to  Nepal  can 
cooperate.  UMN  may  no  longer  need  to  adminis- 
ter programs  within  the  country  but  will  instead 
serve  as  a means  of  sharing  resources  from 
other  countries.  UMN,  including  its  Mennonite 
partners,  will  be  challenged  to  respect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Nepali  church  and  its  leadership  as 
the  possibilities  of  new  partnerships  emerge. 

^\mother  challenge  will  be  to  develop  a strong 
theology  of  mission  and  service.  In  the  past  the 
government’s  restrictions  on  traditional  mission- 
ary activities  lessened  the  need  to  integrate  ser- 
vice and  mission.  Some  things  just  couldn’t  be 
done.  If  that  changes,  UMN  will  have  more  rea- 
son to  state  clearly  the  biblical  mandate  for  ser- 
vice and  development. 

In  the  midst  of  a changing  and  still  uncertain 
future,  UMN  workers  continue  to  be  part  of 
God’s  presence  in  Nepal.  Indeed,  they  can  be  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  in  every  place  where 
there  has  been  a development  project,  a church 
has  now  sprung  up. 

Edgar  Metzler  is  executive  secretary  of  United 
Mission  to  Nepal.  He  and  his  wife,  Ethel,  are  joint 
appointees  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 


More  than  2,000  pack  Kathmandu’s  largest  auditorium 
for  the  first-ever  public  Christian  rally,  held  in  Nepal 
on  May  7.  They  heard  Pastor  Robert  Khartak  (right). 


Political  leaders  on  the  platform  included  Nepal’s  new 
leader,  Ganesh  Man  Singh  (second  from  left  in  the  right 
photo). 
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MMA?  You  Mean  the 
Insurance  Company?” 


I was  talking  with  an  acquain- 
tance recently  when  the  conversation  shifted  to 
our  jobs.  When  I told  him  I worked  for  MMA,  he 
replied,  “MMA?  So  you  work  in  insurance?” 

That’s  a common  misunderstanding.  Since 
insurance  is  one  of  our  more  visible  services,  it’s 
not  uncommon  for  people  to  think  of  MMA  as  an 
insurance  company 

The  fact  is,  we’re  a lot  more  than  just  insurance. 
The  government  has  granted  us  special  status  as  a 
fraternal  benefit  society.  Put  simply,  we’re  allowed 
to  assist  people  who  have  special  needs  instead  of 
paying  that  money  in  taxes.  That’s 
mutual  aid  in  action! 

As  manager  of  the  Sharing  Fund,  I 
work  closely  with  programs  that 
meet  those  special  needs.  From 
assisting  congregations  with  mem- 
bers who  can’t  afford  health  care,  to 
providing  help  in  times  of  catas- 
trophe, to  helping  a couple  cover 
the  costs  of  adopting  a child,  my 


work  involves  a lot  more  than  insurance. 

MMA  is  more  than  insurance  in  other  ways,  too. 
We  offer  ways  to  save  money  for  retirement  or  a 
child’s  education.  We  help  share  the  burden  of 
damage  to  members’  automobiles.  We  provide 
assistance  with  financial  planning,  making  out  a 
will,  and  planning  your  estate.  Plus,  we  help  con- 
gregations in  areas  like  health  and  wellness, 
understanding  AIDS,  and  medical  ethics. 

To  clear  up  another  common  misunderstand- 
ing about  MMA — we’re  not  really  a company,  at 
least  in  the  traditional  sense.  MMA  is  more  like  a 
large  congregation.  We’re  not  a 
building  or  a place — but  a group  of 
people  who  share  a commitment  to 
God  and  to  each  other. 

I like  to  think  of  MMA  as  a place 
where  real  needs  get  met  every  day 
out  of  the  caring  people  show  for 
one  another. 

Phyllis  Mishler 
Sharing  Fund  manager 


We’re  more  than  just  insurance. 

For  a free  copy  of  our  new  boooklet,  Take  a Closer  Look,  call  1-800-348-7468. 
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Church  news 


Christian  Peacemaker  Team  gets  okay 
to  enter  Iraq  to  work  for  peace 


Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  has  re- 
ceived approval  from  Iraqi  officials  to  send 
a 12-member  delegation  to  Iraq  to  work  for 
peace  as  representatives  of  Mennonites 
and  other  peace  churches.  The  Iraqi  For- 
eign Ministry  approved  CPT’s  request  on 
Nov.  6. 

CPT  coordinator  Gene  Stoltzfus  an- 
nounced the  delegation’s  plans  on  Nov.  9 
at  the  Christian  Peace  Revival  in  Denver. 
About  100  Mennonites  and  others  who 
support  CPT  attended  the  weekend  peace 
gathering,  which  gave  special  emphasis  to 
Christian  response  to  the  Middle  East 
crisis. 

Stoltzfus,  who  will  lead  the  delegation  to 
Iraq,  said  the  group  would  leave  on  Nov. 
21.  “Our  purpose  is  to  link  up  with  what- 
ever spiritual  forces  might  be  at  work  to 
create  a spiritual  force  for  peacemaking,” 
said  Stoltzfus,  who  is  from  Chicago.  “We 
hope  our  discussions  might  lead  to  some 


kind  of  opening.  I don’t  know  whether  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein  is  open  to  com- 
promise solutions.  But  as  people  of  peace 
we’d  better  make  sure  that  every  possible 
avenue  has  been  checked.” 

The  delegation  will  spend  10  days  in 
Iraq.  They  plan  to  bring  food  and  medicine 
as  expressions  of  concern  for  the  Iraqi 
people’s  needs.  They  expect  to  meet  with 
government  officials  and  religious  leaders 
and  to  pray  with  the  Iraqi  people. 

Stoltzfus  said  the  delegation  would  tell 
the  Iraqis  that  many  Americans  are  deeply 
opposed  to  going  to  war  in  the  Middle 
East.  “We  will  speak  out  of  a faith  position, 
widely  held  among  the  churches  that  sup- 
port us  and  many  others  as  well,  who  are 
aware  that  a war  will  sow  the  seeds  for  a 
destructive  relationship  for  decades  to 
come,”  he  said. 

The  CPT  group  will  not  be  the  first  U.S. 
peace  delegation  to  Iraq.  In  October  the 


Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  sent  a group, 
which  included  John  Stoner,  interim  direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Office  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Stoner  spoke  at  the 
Christian  Peace  Revival.  He  said  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  Baghdad  was  similar  to 
God’s  call  to  Jonah  to  go  to  Nineveh,  “the 
city  of  the  enemy.” 

Now  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  is 
working  on  sending  a delegation  to  the 
White  House.  The  CPT  delegation  also 
hopes  to  make  contacts  in  Washington 
when  they  return. 

Because  CPT’s  funds  are  limited,  each 
delegation  member  will  have  to  pay  about 
$1,500  to  go  on  the  trip,  Stoltzfus  said. 

Participants  at  the  Denver  peace  confer- 
ence prayed  for  Stoltzfus  and  the  others 
going  to  Iraq.  Stoltzfus  knelt,  and  many 
people  laid  their  hands  on  him  to  commis- 
sion him  for  the  peacemaking  venture. 

— Paul  Schrag  for  Meetinghouse 


MCC  leaders  discuss 
response  to  conflicts 
and  new  priorities 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  discussed  priorities  for 
1991-94  during  its  recent  meeting  in  Akron, 
Pa.  It  also  focused  on  a response  to  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Canada. 

Executive  Secretary  John  Lapp  brought 
a fist  of  ten  priorities.  They  do  not  replace 
relief,  development,  church  work,  and 
other  continuing  themes,  Lapp  noted,  but 
are  “growing  edges.”  First  priority  should 
be  strengthening  the  placement  of  MCC 
workers  in  Islamic  contexts,  the  committee 
members  agreed.  They  also  emphasized 
the  importance  of  support  for  exchanges  of 
people  and  ideas  between  countries  of  the 
developing  world. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  affirmed 
as  priorities  increased  educational  activity 
in  North  America;  expansion  of  program  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  especially 
among  indigenous  peoples;  and  expanding 
conciliation  activity  around  the  world. 

Turning  to  the  Middle  East  crisis,  Ed 
Martin,  the  MCC  secretary  for  that  area, 
asked  the  committee  for  counsel  on  send- 
ing food  for  infants  to  Iraq.  Reports  from 
Iraq  indicate  that  children  are  suffering 
due  to  the  United  Nations-imposed  em- 


bargo, which  includes  food,  he  said.  The 
committee  affirmed  the  shipment  of  food 
as  needed,  with  some  reservations. 

John  Paul  Lederach  of  MCC  Peace  Of- 
fice reported  to  the  committee  on  his 
involvement  in  mediation  efforts  between 
the  Canadian  and  Quebec  governments 
and  the  Mohawk  people  of  Oka,  Que. 
Mohawk  representatives  invited  Lederach 
in  July  to  discuss  possible  negotiating  op- 
tions. Lederach  said  he  has  been  in  daily 
telephone  or  fax  contact  with  the  Mohawk 
Nation  since  then. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
to  administer  work 
among  Kekchi  Indians 

After  a long  evaluation,  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  have  decided  to  change 
the  way  they  work  with  the  Kekchi  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Guatemala.  MCC  will 
continue  to  fund  Kekchi  Indian  service  and 
development  projects,  but  Eastern  Board 
will  administer  the  work. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  change  is  that 
“over  the  years  different  MCC  and  Eastern 
Board  personnel  policies  and  funding 
strategies  have  confused  the  church  and 
created  friction,”  said  Rich  Sider,  MCC 


secretary  for  Latin  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. The  confusion  led  to  frustrations 
among  Kekchi  leaders,  and  “it  felt  like  our 
work  was  causing  more  problems  than  it 
was  solving,”  Sider  said. 

Eastern  Board  has  been  working  among 
the  Kekchi  Indians  since  1968,  when  they 
began  evangelism  as  well  as  community 
development  work  in  literacy,  health,  and 
agriculture.  As  the  program  grew,  the 
agency  invited  MCC  to  become  involved  in 
the  work.  At  that  point,  said  Millard  Gar- 
rett, Eastern  Board  director  for  Latin 
America  and  Europe,  MCC  took  over  ad- 
ministration of  development-related  pro- 
jects, while  Eastern  Board  focused  on  lead- 
ership training,  evangelism,  literacy  train- 
ing among  church  leaders,  and  other 
church  ministries. 

“This  change  represents  a return  to  our 
original  vision,  and  will  model  to  our 
Kekchi  sisters  and  brothers  a more  holistic 
approach  to  work  and  deed  ministries,” 
Garrett  said.  “Instead  of  separating  church 
ministries  from  service  projects,  they’ll 
now  be  seen  as  an  integrated  whole.” 

As  a result  of  the  program  change,  the 
four  MCC  workers  who  now  serve  among 
the  Kekchi  are  in  process  for  Eastern 
Board  appointment.  Jeanette  and  Kevin 
Christophel  serve  in  education  and  agricul- 
ture. Janet  and  Max  Troyer  serve  in  health 
and  agriculture  work. 
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MEDA  convention 
focuses  on  business 
and  the  future 

What  do  450  Mennonite  business  per- 
sons talk  about  when  they  get  together? 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates,  held 
in  Peoria,  111.,  Nov.  8-11,  they  talked  about 
the  future,  change,  the  economy,  the  poor, 
even  the  weather  (at  least  the  farmers 
among  them) — in  short,  what  most  any 
group  of  Mennonites  talks  about  these 
days  when  they  get  together. 

The  number  one  issue  of  concern  for 
MEDA  members  is  lifestyle,  John  Rudy 
told  the  convention,  reporting  on  the  re- 
sults of  a member  survey  currently  under- 
way. “A  lot  of  people  would  be  surprised 
if  they  knew  that;  it’s  not  the  image  the 
church  has  of  business  people.”  Rudy 
heads  MEDA’s  Business  Resources  Divi- 
sion out  of  its  U.S.  office  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Other  issues  which  MEDA  members  feel 
need  attention  include  managing  people, 
handling  schedules  and  stress,  use  of  the 
law,  collection  of  overdue  accounts,  dis- 
ciplining employees,  family  conflicts,  and 
economic  justice. 

MEDA’s  members  also  have  ideas  of 
some  things  they  can  do  about  some  of 
these  issues.  This  was  highlighted  most 
clearly  in  reports  that  members  heard  at 
the  convention  from  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Division,  which  handles  MEDA’s 
international  work. 

One  of  these  is  a small  business  devel- 
opment program,  which  makes  loans  avail- 
able to  “micro-enterprises”  in  several 
countries.  MEDA  currently  has  $1.1  mil- 
lion in  credit  to  2,500  small  business  in  four 


MEDA  members  participate  in  small  group 
discussions  after  input  from  Tom  Sine  at 
their  annual  convention  in  Peoria,  III. 


countries:  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Bolivia,  and  Nic- 
aragua. On  the  average,  a new  job  was 
created  for  every  $1,000  loaned,  according 
to  Ron  Baum,  who  heads  MEDA’s  Eco- 
nomic Development  Division  out  of  its 
Canadian  office  in  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Members  also  heard  a report  on  MEDA 
Trade  International,  the  organization’s 
newest  service.  MTI  helps  market  prod- 
ucts in  North  America  from  low-income 
countries.  On  display  at  the  convention 
was  the  “Re-Bag”  manufactured  in  Haiti 
and  sold  in  North  America  as  an  alternative 
to  paper  and  plastic  shopping  bags. 

MEDA  needs  to  do  even  more  in  inter- 
national work,  Bethel  College  economist 
Jim  Harder  said.  He  challenged  members 
to  “tighten  your  belts”  at  home  so  that 
international  work  could  be  enhanced.  “If 
the  U.S.  and  Canadian  economies  sputter 


when  the  price  of  oil  goes  up,”  Harder  said 
in  reference  to  what  many  predict  is  a 
coming  recession,  “the  economies  of  the 
third  world  will  completely  stop.” 

Talk  of  a recession  did  not  dominate  the 
meeting,  though  there  were  undertones  of 
hard  times  ahead.  Yet  MEDA  members 
approved  a budget  of  $2.9  million,  which 
includes  a 20  percent  increase  in  member 
contributions.  Other  revenue,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  38  percent  in  total, 
comes  from  government  grants  and  invest- 
ment earnings. 

Chief  speaker  for  the  convention  was 
Tom  Sine,  a futurist  from  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  author  of  the  book,  The  Mustard  Seed 
Conspiracy.  Sine  spoke  on  change,  the 
future,  and  MEDA’s  response. 

Sine  challenged  MEDA  to  get  into  North 
American  cities  and  do  as  creative  work 
there  as  it  has  been  doing  overseas.  He  also 
emphasized  the  need  to  get  youth  in- 
volved. “We’ve  sold  our  young  people  the 
wrong  dream,”  Sine  said.  “Too  often  it’s 
been  the  American  dream  with  a little 
Jesus  overlay.” 

Youth  was  also  the  subject  of  a presen- 
tation by  Emerson  Lesher,  psychologist 
from  Lancaster,  Pa.  Speaking  on  “When 
Muppies  Age,”  Lesher  told  MEDA  that 
young  people  are  looking  for  employers 
with  “participatory”  businesses,  who  em- 
phasize effectiveness  more  than  efficiency, 
and  who  provide  work  that  improves  the 
quality  of  life. 

Yet  in  spite  of  many  problems  in  the 
world,  the  Christian  can  face  the  future 
with  joy,  Marlin  Miller  told  the  convention. 
Miller,  president  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  preached  at  the  Sun- 
day morning  service.  While  joy  seems  a 
little  too  brash  a way  to  face  the  future, 
Miller  said,  it  is  the  stance  of  the  gospel. 
“Our  joy  arises  out  of  our  vision  of  the 
future,  based  on  the  kingdom  of  God” — 
here  now,  eventually  to  come  in  its  fullness. 
“The  future  is  the  playground  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.”  Also  addressing  MEDA  was 
Mark  Ritchie,  a trader  on  the  Chicago 
Commodities  Exchange,  who  spoke  on 
“The  View  from  the  Pits.”  Dorothy  Nikkei 
Friesen,  assistant  dean  at  AMBS,  led  the 
convention  in  two  meditations. 

Throughout  the  convention  MEDA 
members  heard  reports  from  their  officers, 
led  by  Chairman  LeRoy  Troyer,  an  archi- 
tect from  South  Bend,  Ind.  As  the  future 
unfolds,  Troyer  said,  “I  believe  that 
strengthening  our  partnership  with  the 
church”  should  be  MEDA’s  primary  focus. 
“Is  there  a way  we  can  be  more  supportive 
of  the  mission  of  the  larger  church?” 

Registration  for  the  Peoria  meeting  to- 
taled 452,  with  additional  persons  from  the 
Illinois  Mennonite  community  joining  the 
convention  for  banquets,  workshops,  and 
tours.  Of  those  registered,  approximately 
a quarter  were  at  a MEDA  convention  for 
the  first  time.  Nearly  20  percent  were 
under  age  40. — J.  Lome  Peachey 


Christmas  Sharing  Fund  1990 

invite  you  to  include  a contribution  to  the 
church  with  your  Christmas  gifts  this  year. 
Our  eleven  Native  American  congregations 
are  seeking  to  deal  with  the  prevalence  of 
alcohol  abuse  in  their  communities,  and  to 
equip  their  pastors  for  effective  ministry. 
Following  a decade  of  oppression  the 
believers  in  Ethiopia  would  be  greatly 
blessed  if  meetinghouses  for  worship 
could  be  constructed  for  thirty  congrega- 
tions. Please  join  me  in  support  of  these  sisters 
and  brothers  through  a holiday  praise  offering 
to  God.  r\ 

Executive  Secretary 
Mennonite ’Church  General  Board 

Make  your  check  or  money  order  out  to  Christmas  Sharing  Fund 
and  send  it  to  James  M.  Lapp,  Mennonite  Church  General  Board, 
421  S.  Second  St.,  Suite  600,  Elkhart,  IN  46516  or  60  New  Dundee 
Road,  Kitchener,  ON  N2G  3W5.  Your  gift  will  be  channeled 
through  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  for  Ethiopia  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  for  United  Native  Ministries. 
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Signing  the  agreement  in  Hanoi  are  Bui  Sung  Nhat  for  the  Vietnamese  government  and 
Pat  Hostetter  Martin  for  MCC.  Watching  at  the  right  are  MCC  administrators  Ray 
Brubacher  and  Janet  Reedy. 


MCC  signs  agreement 
with  Vietnam  government 


A government  guest  house  in  Vietnam’s 
capital  city  of  Hanoi  was  the  scene  of  a 
historic  ceremony  on  Oct.  30.  Reporters 
and  television  cameras  were  on  hand  to 
record  the  signing  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Vietnamese  government  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  giving  offi- 
cial recognition  to  MCC  in  Vietnam. 

“The  mood  was  convivial,”  said  Janet 
Reedy,  who,  along  with  her  husband,  Stan, 
established  an  MCC  office  in  Hanoi  last 
February. 

Signing  English  and  Vietnamese  copies 
of  the  agreement  were  Bui  Sung  Nhat  for 
the  Vietnamese  government’s  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Pat  Hostetter  Martin, 
director  of  Indo-China  programs  at  MCC 
headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa. 

In  his  response,  Nhat  referred  to  the  long 
relationship  MCC  has  had  with  Vietnam 
from  1954  on,  and  expressed  hope  for 
deepening  cooperation  among  “old 
friends.”  Martin  stressed  the  importance 
of  having  resident  workers  in  the  country. 
She  and  her  husband,  Earl,  worked  in 
Vietnam  before  the  U.S.  was  driven  out  at 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War.  MCC  had  no 
workers  in  the  country  1976-89. 

During  the  toast  with  Vietnamese  apri- 
cot liqueur  and  the  congratulatory  hand- 
shakes, Stan  Reedy  observed  that  it  is  nice 
to  have  times  of  goodwill  to  help  in  times 
of  disagreement,  which  there  undoubtedly 


will  be.  The  agreement  is  significant  for 
several  reasons,  noted  Janet  Reedy.  MCC 
is  one  of  the  first  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations to  reach  such  an  agreement.  “The 
signing  was  also  meaningful  in  light  of  the 
deportation  of  Miriam  Hershberger  and 
the  uncertainty  last  June  about  our  ability 
to  continue  working  there,”  she  said. 

Hershberger,  the  first  resident  MCC 
worker  in  Vietnam  since  the  war,  was 
accused  of  teaching  students  to  oppose 
their  government.  The  government  re- 
ceived some  strong  negative  response  over 
Hershberger’s  expulsion  and  appears  to  be 
trying  to  make  amends. 

Also  present  at  the  signing  ceremony  and 
dinner  was  Ray  Brubacher,  director  of 
MCC  overseas  programs.  “Agreements 
that  MCC  signs  with  host  countries  do  not 
usually  have  as  high  a profile  and  as  many 
political  overtones  as  this  one,”  he  ob- 
served. “MCC  remained  involved  with 
Vietnam  with  a genuine  desire  to  bring 
reconciliation  between  people  who  had 
been  at  war.  The  government  has  observed 
that  MCC  has  been  there  since  1954,  com- 
mitted to  building  bridges.” 

Nguyen  Thi  Hoi,  another  official  in  at- 
tendance, described  the  granting  of  the 
agreement  as  a symbol  of  that  bridge 
building.  Part  of  the  bridge  building  in- 
volved getting  permission  from  the  U.S. 
government  recently  for  Nhat  and  other 


officials  to  travel  beyond  the  25-mile  radius 
permitted  to  United  Nations  diplomats  in 
New  York  so  that  they  could  visit  MCC 
headquarters  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  agreement  was  also  judged  signifi- 
cant enough  in  the  U.S.  to  warrant  space 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  an  interview 
with  Stan  Reedy  by  National  Public  Radio. 
— Margaret  Loewen  Reimer  for  Meetinghouse 

Foundation  Series 
produces  video 
for  teacher  orientation 

A new  27-minute  teacher  orientation 
video  has  been  released  by  the  publishers 
of  the  Foundation  Series  youth  curriculum. 
Partners  in  Discipleship  shows  a teacher  in 
action.  He  demonstrates  the  six-movement 
Foundation  Series  teaching  plan  and  vari- 
ous teaching  methods.  The  video  was 
filmed  in  an  actual  class  setting. 

Partners  in  Discipleship  also  seeks  to 
promote  the  Youth  Foundation  Series, 
which  took  on  a totally  new  look  a year  ago. 
Among  the  new  teaching  materials  is  the 
80-page  YouthGuide,  a quarterly  magazine. 
The  first  24  pages  help  youth  leaders  in 
the  seven  settings  of  integrated  youth  min- 
istry: youth  groups,  worship,  catechism, 
family  life,  Sunday  school,  mentoring,  and 
peer  ministry.  Thus,  YouthGuide  should  be 
read  by  persons  in  the  congregation  other 
than  the  Sunday  school  teacher.  Pages 
25-80  contain  the  teaching  plans  for  the 
Foundation  Series/Youth  Bible  Studies. 

Also  available  in  the  new  Foundation 
Series/Youth  are  six-,  seven-,  and  13-ses- 
sion  elective  studies  which  may  be  used  in 
Sunday  school,  youth  group,  family,  or 
retreat  settings.  A growing  number  of  elec- 
tive studies  are  available  at  any  time. 

Partners  in  Discipleship  was  filmed  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  with  Terry  Johns  and 
Susan  King  as  teacher  and  interviewer. 
Eight  youth  from  several  congregations  in 
the  Nappanee,  Ind.,  area  appear  as  class 
participants.  William  Frisbie  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  was  producer  and  cowriter.  Cowriter 
Helen  Johns  is  also  managing  editor  of  the 
Foundation  Series  youth  curriculum. 

Included  as  an  insert  with  the  video  is  a 
viewers’  guide  suggesting  two  plans  for 
use:  a comprehensive  teacher-training  ses- 
sion, or  a curriculum  review  and  decision- 
making session.  Other  possible  uses  are 
also  described,  such  as  with  parents  and 
potential  youth  workers.  Pastors,  youth 
ministers,  and  youth  ministry  team  coordi- 
nators should  find  the  viewer  guide  valu- 
able in  a variety  of  settings. 

The  Foundation  Series  is  a project  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church,  and  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

The  video  is  available  from  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  at  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683;  phone  412  887-8500. 
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Polity  committee 
continues  work 
on  ordination 

What  does  ordination  mean?  Who  or- 
dains? Why  do  it?  The  joint  Leadership 
Polity  Committee  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  met  in  Chicago  recently  to 
continue  building  a consensus  around 
these  issues. 

“It  would  be  easier  if  we  still  used  the 
King  James  Version,”  noted  chairman  Wil- 
lis Breckbill,  who  is  conference  minister  for 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference.  “The  KJV 
uses  the  word  ‘ordains,’  but  newer  versions 
use  the  word  ‘appoint.’  The  word  ‘ordain’ 
is  used  six  times  in  the  KJV  New  Testa- 
ment.” 

At  the  heart  of  the  consensus  emerging 
from  the  committee’s  work  is  the  convic- 
tion that  the  church  should  ordain  to  a 
variety  of  ministries.  However,  the  pastoral 
ministry  office  is  one  of  the  key  roles  in  the 
church,  and  is  understood  in  the  context 
of  a threefold  ministry:  conference  minis- 
ter, minister,  and  deacon  (GC)  or  elder 
(MC). 

Struggling  to  define  terms  acceptable  to 
all  areas  of  the  GC  Church  as  well  as  the 
Mennonite  Church,  these  three  terms  are 
most  often  used  to  describe  the  roles  of 
overseer,  congregational  pastor,  and  con- 
gregational lay  minister.  It  is  expected  that 
the  new  polity  statement  emerging  from 
the  committee’s  work  will  have  as  its  basis 


this  threefold  dimension  to  leadership  min- 
istries. 

Another  consensus  emerging  from  the 
discussions  includes  the  concept  of  “of- 
fice.” The  current  draft  of  the  ordination 
document  notes  that,  “the  offices  of  min- 
istry belong  to  the  church.”  In  some  parts 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  this  has  been 
referred  to  as  “the  calling,”  or  “the 
charge.”  John  Esau,  director  of  ministerial 
leadership  services  for  the  GC  Church, 
explains  that  the  term  “office”  means 
“what  the  church  gives  to  the  pastor  as  a 
position  from  which  to  function  effectively 
in  ministry.” 

This  charge,  or  office,  carries  in  it  at  least 
four  dynamics  for  a pastor:  (1)  a parental- 
type  role  in  which  the  pastor  represents 
wisdom  and  love  to  the  congregation,  (2)  a 
leadership  role  in  which  vision  and  orga- 
nizational skill  enable  the  congregation  to 
move  into  the  future,  (3)  a representational 
role  in  which  the  pastor  is  seen  as  a symbol 
of  the  congregation  to  the  world,  and  (4)  a 
spiritual  role  through  which  the  pastor 
represents  and  speaks  the  Word  of  God. 

The  polity  statement  on  ordination 
emerging  from  the  committee’s  work  is 
now  in  the  form  of  an  outline,  with  the  first 
of  three  sections  written  and  ready  for 
testing.  This  first  section  deals  with  bibli- 
cal and  theological  understandings,  and 
was  shared  with  the  General  Boards  of 
both  denominations  at  their  joint  meeting 
in  November.  The  second  section,  dealing 
with  the  history  of  ordination  from  the  New 
Testament  Church  through  the  Reforma- 


tion, and  through  both  MC  and  GC  history, 
is  expected  by  next  April.  The  third  sec- 
tion, which  is  the  actual  polity  statement, 
will  be  drawn  together  next  summer.  The 
committee  hopes  to  have  a first  draft  of 
the  ordination  statement  available  for  test- 
ing in  1992. 


A welcome  book.  The  Landisville 
District  of  Lancaster  Conference  held 
its  annual  Missionfest  recently.  The 
guest  speaker  was  Albert  Wollen 
(right),  director  of  Home  Bible  Class 
Ministries  of  Portland,  Ore.  He  urged 
Mennonites  to  use  the  environment 
of  their  home  to  bring  others  to 
Christ.  Ervin  Stutzman  (left),  bishop 
of  the  district,  gave  Wollen  a copy  of 
his  new  book,  Welcome!  published  by 
Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House.  Stutzman  interviewed  and 
quoted  Wollen  in  the  book. 


The  Congregation:  A Prophetic  Community 

School  for  Leadership  Training  (Ministers  Week)  January  14-17,  1991 


’ EASTERN  MENNONITE  SEMINARY 
Mm  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801-2462 
(703)  432-4260 
Coordinator  Duane  M.  Sider 


Registration  is  from  4:30  to  7 p.m. 

Monday,  January  14 
Pre-registration  fee:  $40  ($60/couple) 
room/meals  extra 


Courses  offered: 


° The  Servant  Church:  Toward  a Prophetic  Model 

Ron  Czecholinski  & Harvey  Yoder,  pastors,  Harrisonburg 

° Jeremiah:  A Typical  OT  Prophet 

James  R.  Engle,  EMS,  Old  Testament 

° Eschatology  and  the  Prophetic  Task 

Thomas  N.  Finger,  EMS,  Theology 

0 A Prophetic  Vision:  Cod's  Calling  and  the  World's  Agenda 

Stanley  W.  Green,  pastor,  Downey,  CA 

° Prophetic  Preaching 

Dennis  P.  Hollinger,  AMBS,  Preaching;  Church  & Society 

° Educating  for  the  Kingdom 

Eleanor  M.  Loewen,  Knox  United  Methodist  Ch.,  Winnipeg 


° Discerning  Ministry  Gifts  in  the  Congregation 

John  R.  Martin,  EMS,  Church  Ministry 

o A Christian  Response  to  the  Environmental  Crisis 

Art  and  Jocele  Meyer,  food  & environmental  concerns 

° The  Prophetic  Congregation:  Dealing  with  Conflicting  Voices 

David  Miron  and  Glen  Roth,  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conf. 

o Worship  in  the  Family:  An  Invitation  to  Renewal  at  Home 

Gerald  and  Sara  Wenger  Shenk,  pastors,  Harrisonburg 

° Nurturing  Spirituality  and  the  Prophetic 

John  K.  Stoner,  MCC,  Akron,  PA 

o Prophetic  Community  Requires  Prophetic  Leadership 

Virgil  Vogt,  Reba  Place,  Evanston,  IL 
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Readers  say 


News  story  gives 
wrong  impression 

Gospel  Herald  (Nov.  6)  has  announced 
that  Donella  Clemens  will  assume  the  of- 
fice of  moderator-elect  in  1991  and  mod- 
erator in  1993.  I am  both  encouraged 
and  disconcerted  by  this  announcement. 

I am  encouraged  in  that  a woman  has 
been  selected  for  this  role  and  that  the 
Nominating  Committee  has  worked  long 
and  diligently  to  select  a capable  nomi- 
nee. I fully  expect  that  the  delegate 
body  of  Oregon  ’91  will  vote  to  affirm 
this  nomination. 

It  is  disconcerting,  though,  to  have 
your  announcement  convey  this  decision 
as  an  accomplished  fact,  as  reflected  in 
the  headline  and  the  first  two  sentences 
of  the  article.  Yes,  you  do  include  a note 
that  the  selection  will  go  to  the  General 
Assembly  delegates  for  affirmation,  but 
the  article  portrays  the  decision  as  al- 
ready completed.  As  a delegate  to  Ore- 
gon ’91,  this  leaves  nothing  for  me  to  do 
by  way  of  discernment  and  prayer;  the 
decision  has  been  announced  a year 
ahead  of  time. 

In  June  the  Nominating  Committee 
polled  the  delegates  for  a response  to 
their  nomination.  In  the  case  of  Illinois 
Conference,  more  than  half  of  our  dele- 
gates had  not  yet  been  named.  This 
means  the  majority  of  our  delegates 
have  had  no  input  on  this  decision.  In 
October,  the  Nominating  Committee 
sent  a memo  to  delegates,  referring  to 
Donella  Clemens  as  a nominee  to  be  pre- 
sented for  formal  action,  so  the  nature 
of  your  announcement  comes  as  a sur- 
prise. 

I am  generally  in  favor  of  having  the 
name  of  one  person,  following  careful 
discernment,  on  a ballot  for  “affirma- 
tion.” But  as  a delegate  who  wants  to 
take  seriously  my  responsibility  prior  to 
Oregon  ’91  to  share  information  with 
and  obtain  impressions  from  the 
churches  in  Illinois  Conference,  I don’t 
want  to  go  through  the  motions  of  dis- 
cernment and  affirmation  for  a decision 
that  is  already  a foregone  conclusion. 

Conrad  Wetzel,  conference  minister 

Illinois  Conference 

Tiskilwa,  III. 

No  abstract  art 

We  liked  the  Nov.  6 issue.  If  this  one 
is  any  indication  of  what  future  issues 
will  be  like,  we’re  delighted.  We  espe- 
cially liked  the  absence  of  modem  or  ab- 
stract art  which  we  have  seen  in  the  past. 

Paul  and  Roberta  Lantz 

Middlebury,  Ind. 

Foot  washing 

I was  pleased  to  see  foot  washing 
being  included  in  our  new  confession  of 


faith  (Oct.  23). 

I remember  when  the  bishop  washed 
my  feet  shortly  after  my  conversion  at 
age  11.  His  heart  was  as  big  as  his  feet, 
and  this  clinched  the  validity  of  this  ser- 
vice forever  in  my  mind. 

Recently,  we  observed  this  service  in 
our  local  congregation.  But  only  15  per- 
cent of  our  congregation  were  present. 
Yet  I left  with  a deep  sense  of  peace 
and  blessing. 

Norman  Teague 

Chesapeake,  Va. 

Correction 

A correction  on  the  book  review  of  Tes- 
timony and  Tradition  (Oct.  23).  The 
fourth  paragraph,  last  sentence,  should 
read:  “A  balance  is  to  be  sought  between 
the  mystical  inner  life  of  meditation ,”  not 
mediation,  as  it  appeared  in  print. 

Harold  D.  Lehman 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Jesus  has  an  answer 
for  capital  punishment 

For  Christians  the  ethical  issue  of  capi- 
tal punishment  is  immense,  and  no  con- 
sensus appears  to  be  in  sight.  A recent 
letter  in  Gospel  Herald  (Oct.  16)  gave  two 
reasons  for  its  practice:  the  Bible  requires 
it  (at  least  in  the  Old  Testament),  and 
the  victim’s  family  cries  out  for  justice. 

But  I would  ask  additional  questions: 
Does  citing  the  Old  Testament  in  de- 
fense of  capital  punishment  obligate  one 
to  obey  other  commands:  to  kill  practic- 
ing homosexuals,  witches,  and  stubborn 
sons?  Should  the  execution  be  public 
and  an  “eye  for  an  eye,” — a particularly 


ghoulish  murder  ought  to  be  recom- 
pensed by  a horrible  death?  Moreover, 
since  we  cannot  be  absolutely  sure  in  all 
cases  that  a convicted  person  is  actually 
guilty  of  murder,  is  a one  percent  execu- 
tion rate  of  innocent  persons  morally  jus- 
tifiable? What  about  one  in  10,000  or 
one  in  a million? 

Have  not  the  moral  energies  of  a sys- 
tem of  an  Old  Testament  retributive  jus- 
tice been  tried  and  found  wanting?  Does 
not  Jesus  call  members  of  his  kingdom 
to  a different  moral  plane?  And,  in  par- 
ticular, does  Jesus  have  an  answer  for 
capital  punishment? 

I think  so.  Witness  the  case  of  the 
adulteress  whom  the  crowd  was  ready  to 
stone  to  death  in  John  8.  “He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,”  Jesus  said,  “let 
him  first  cast  a stone  at  her.”  Because  I 
do  sin,  I cannot  pull  the  lever,  nor  do  I 
want  others  to  do  acts  I find  morally  ab- 
horrent. 

Carl  S.  Keener 

State  College,  Pa. 

Balloons  and  the  environment 

Some  of  us  are  concerned  that  bal- 
loons released  in  special  events,  such  as 
the  one  shown  in  the  Oct.  23 
“Mennoscope,”  have  a detrimental  af- 
fect on  ocean  life. 

I have  been  in  groups  that  use  bal- 
loons and  like  the  effect  this  has.  Might 
I suggest  that  soap  bubbles  with  big 
hoops  made  from  coat  hangers  could 
have  a similar  effect  with  less  effects  on 
the  environment. 

David  Hiebert 

Scottdale,  Pa. 


AMBS  invites 
you  to 


Associated 

Mennonite 

Biblical 

Seminaries 


Interterm  Courses,  January  7-25,  1991 


Isaiah 

Ben  C.  Ollenburger 

Pastoral  Epistles 
Erland  Waltner 

Anabaptist  History  & Theology 
H.  Wayne  Pipkin 

Church  & Family 
Ross  T.  Bender 

Pastors'  Week,  January  28-February 
Pastoring  with  Paul 


Christian  Ministry  in  the 
Urban  World 
Gary  E.  Martin 

Reading  the  Bible  from  the 
Third  World  Perspective 
C.  Rene  Padilla 

Conflict,  Communication, 
and  Conciliation 
Instructor  to  be  announced 

1,  1991 


For  more  information  contact: 


Steven  L.  Path 
3003  Benham  Avenue 
Elkhart,  IN  46517-1999 
219/295-3726 
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Mennoscope 


Cornerstone  Mennonite  Fellowship  of 
Broadway,  Va.,  established  its  second 
daughter  congregation  on  Nov.  4.  Some  280 
people  attended  the  first  worship  service  at  the 
new  location— Ever’s  Family  Restaurant  near 
Mt.  Crawford.  All  three  congregations — in  the 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  parts  of  Rock- 
ingham County — operate  under  one  leadership 
team.  The  team,  headed  by  Pastor  Gerald  Mar- 
tin, includes  Sam  Scaggs,  Tim  Martin,  Vernon 
Zook,  Roy  Kreider,  and  Willard  Eberly.  Corner- 
stone was  founded  in  1986  and  has  grown  to  an 
attendance  of  about  800.  It  operates  a variety  of 
ministries  and  educational  programs,  including 
an  elementary  school  and  a retreat  center.  Under 
the  slogan  “20/20  Vision  2000,”  the  congregation 
hopes  to  start  20  daughter  churches  and  send 
out  20  missionaries  by  the  year  2000. 

Goshen  College  has  been  named  “one  of 
America’s  best  colleges”  for  the  third  time  by 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  magazine.  And  this 
is  the  first  time  since  Goshen  was  reclassified  in 
1987  from  a regional  liberal  arts  college  to  the 
more  competitive  category  of  “national  liberal 
arts  college.”  Goshen  is  one  of  the  relatively  few 
in  that  category  of  141  “best  colleges”  that  are 
distinctly  Christian  schools  and  one  of  the  only 
ones  that  is  directly  accountable  to  a denomina- 
tion. 

New  appointments: 

•Miriam  Martin,  administrator,  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference,  starting  in  April.  This  is  a 
new  position  that  combines  the  present  duties 
of  executive  secretary  Melville  Nafziger  and  his 
wife,  Esther,  who  is  office  secretary.  They  are 
retiring  in  March.  Martin  will  serve  on  a two- 
thirds-time  basis  out  of  a new  office  in  Morgan- 
town, Pa.  She  is  currently  editor  of  the 
conference’s  monthly  publication,  Currents,  and 
office  manager  for  Good  Advertising  in  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.  She  will  continue  editing  Currents. 

• Jesse  Glick,  church  relations  director,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  November. 
He  succeeds  Jim  Derstine,  who  became  pastor 
of  Germantown  Mennonite  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia. Glick  joined  the  MBM  staff  two  years  ago 
as  a regional  representative.  Before  that  he  was 
youth  and  young  adult  minister  for  Franconia 
Conference  for  12  years.  He  also  served  on  the 
MBM  staff  for  four  years  in  the  1960s,  followed 
by  eight  years  in  Florida,  where  he  served  with 
three  different  youth  organizations. 

• Terry  Burkhalter,  student  life  director,  East- 
ern Mennonite  College.  He  succeeds  Randy  Ray. 
Burkhalter  served  previously  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  Lakewood  Retreat  Center  near  Brooks- 
ville,  Fla.  He  has  been  involved  in  camp-  and 
youth-related  work  for  many  years.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Outspokin’  bicycling  ministry. 

•Don  Yoder,  Ohio  regional  representative, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  No- 
vember. He  serves  on  a volunteer  marginal-time 
basis  in  Kidron,  Ohio,  while  continuing  as  half- 
time nurture  staff  person  for  Ohio  Conference. 
He  succeeds  Leonard  Garber,  who  retired. 
Yoder  and  his  wife,  Em,  were  missionaries  in 
Kenya  under  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions 1985-89.  Before  that  he  was  Ohio  Confer- 
ence youth  minister  for  13  years. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Kathrine  Rempel  was  ordained  as  copastor 
of  University  Mennonite  Church,  State  College, 
Pa.,  on  Oct.  21.  She  serves  alongside  her  hus- 
band, Ed. 

• Stan  Miller  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Butler- 
ville  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Oct.  14.  He  is 


an  ordained  minister  in  Indiana-Michigan  Con- 
ference, but  the  congregation  is  unaffiliated. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

• Marvin  and  Neta  Faye  Yoder  returned  to 
Japan  in  October  following  a three-month  North 
American  assignment.  They  are  longtime  mis- 
sionaries with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  who 
serve  the  Mennonite  congregations  in  Hokkaido. 
Their  address  is  Satomigaoka  3-6,  Ashoro-cho, 
Ashoro-gun,  Hokkaido  089-37,  Japan. 

• Miriam  Krantz  returned  to  Nepal  in  October 
following  a three-month  North  American  assign- 
ment. She  is  a longtime  MBM  appointee  who 
serves  as  a nutrition  consultant  with  United 
Mission  to  Nepal.  Her  address  is  Box  126, 
Kathmandu,  Nepal. 

•David  and  Beth  Bowman  Moser  returned 
from  Northern  Ireland  in  October  after  complet- 
ing an  assignment  with  MBM  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  David  served  three  years 
and  Beth  joined  him  a year  ago  after  their 
marriage.  They  both  worked  with  youth  in  Bel- 
fast. Their  address  is  13  Circle  Dr.,  Akron,  PA 
17501. 

• Dorcas  Borkholder  went  to  France  in  Octo- 
ber for  a one-year  mission  internship  with  MBM. 
She  works  at  Foyer  Grebel  Mennonite  Study 
Center  in  suburban  Paris.  She  is  from  Centre- 
ville,  Mich.,  and  graduated  from  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  last  spring.  Her  address  is  c/o 
Neal/Janie  Blough,  13  rue  du  Val  D’Osne,  94410 
St.  Maurice,  France. 

• Sandra  Unruh  went  to  Brazil  in  October  for 


a one-year  mission  internship  under  MBM.  She 
is  assisting  at  Gama  Mennonite  Church  in  sub- 
urban Brasilia.  She  is  from  Halstead,  Kan.,  and 
taught  the  past  two  years  at  Holly  Grove  Chris- 
tian School  in  Westover,  Md.  Her  address  is  c/o 
Manoel  de  Souza  Sobrinho,  Quadra  30  Casa  4, 
Setor  Oeste,  72400  Gama  DF,  Brazil. 

Coming  events: 

• School  for  Leadership  Training,  Jan.  14-17, 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary. 
The  theme  of  the  annual  event,  also  called 
Ministers’  Week,  is  “The  Congregation:  A Pro- 
phetic Community.”  The  keynote  speaker  is  Ron 
Sider,  a professor  at  Eastern  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  the  worship  leaders  are  Alan 
and  Eleanor  Kreider,  Mennonite  mission  work- 
ers in  England.  Two  classes  in  special  interest 
areas  will  be  offered  each  day.  More  information 
from  Duane  Sider  at  EMC&S,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801;  phone  703  433-4260. 

• Shalom  VI  Conference,  Jan.  20-21,  at  Spruce 
Lake  Retreat  Center,  Canadensis,  Pa.  The  fam- 
ily-oriented event,  sponsored  by  several  Menno- 
nite and  Presbyterian  groups,  was  held  four 
times  before  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  and  once  at  Spruce  Lake.  The  theme  this 
time  is  “Back  to  God’s  Future:  Peacemaking 
with  the  Earth.”  The  speakers  are  physicist 
Freeman  Dyson,  peace  activist  Dale  Aukerman, 
Ghana-born  professor  Rex  Ahene,  and  environ- 
mentalist Jocele  Meyer.  More  information  from 
Dennis  Rafaniello  at  8 Meadow  Ave.,  Phillips- 
burg,  NJ  08865. 


Native  stories  featured  at  Festival  of  the  Plains.  “If  you  like  these  stories,  re- 
member them.  If  you  remember  them,  pass  them  on,’  Tyrell  Ware  said  as  he 
and  Rick  and  Francene  Regan  began  to  tell  “Grandfather’s  Secrets.”  The  trio  of 
Native  American  storytellers  were  part  of  the  recent  Festival  of  the  Plains  at 
Dyck  Arboretum  in  Hesston,  Kan.  The  storytellers,  from  nearby  Wichita,  told 
how  the  bear  got  a short  tail,  why  mosquitoes  “eat”  people,  and  19  other  leg- 
ends. Francene  Regan  entertained  and  educated  1,000  schoolchildren  who 
came  to  the  arboretum  in  small  groups  during  the  festival  week.  Also  featured 
were  presentations  by  naturalists  and  a dulcimer  music  performance.  This  was 
the  second  festival  of  the  nine-year-old  arboretum  located  three  blocks  south 
of  Hesston  College.  Harold  and  Evie  Dyck  gave  the  college  the  land  and  a $ 1 
million  endowment  for  the  operation  and  future  development  of  the  arbore- 
tum.— Susan  Balzer 
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• ACT  Weekend,  Feb.  8-10,  at  Five  Oaks 
Camp,  Paris,  Ont.  ACT,  which  stands  for  Aid  to 
Christian  Teaching,  is  for  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers and  others  who  use  the  Foundation  Series 
and  Uniform  Series  for  children  and  adults. 
More  information  from  Eleanor  Snyder  at  60 
New  Dundee  Road  St.,  Kitchener,  ON  N2G 
3W5;  phone  519  748-2162. 

New  books: 

• World  Winds  edited  by  Earl  and  Pat 
Hostetter  Martin.  It  is  a book  of  meditations  and 
photographs  that  feature  poor  people  around 
the  world  and  in  North  America.  The  editors  are 
longtime  Mennonite  Central  Committee  work- 
ers who  currently  direct  East  Asia  programs,  at 
MCC  headquarters.  The  book,  published  by 
Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
is  available  for  $12.95  (in  Canada  $15.95). 

•Rachel  by  Mary  Christner  Bomtrager.  A 
sequel  to  Ellie  and  Rebecca,  this  is  a novel  about 
a Mennonite  missionary  child  who  grows  to  love 
the  Amish  lifestyle  of  her  relatives.  The  author 
is  a retired  social  worker  who  grew  up  in  an 
Amish  home.  The  book,  published  by  Herald 
Press,  is  available  for  $5.95  (in  Canada  $7.50). 

• A Life  Apart  by  Shirlee  Evans.  This  novel 
is  a 15-years-later  sequel  to  the  story  (A  Life  in 
Her  Hands)  of  a pregnant  teenager  who  decides 
against  abortion  and  gives  her  baby  up  for 
adoption.  The  author  is  a prolific  writer  from 
Washington.  The  book,  published  by  Herald 
Press,  is  available  for  $6.95  (in  Canada  $8.95). 

• Miscarriage  by  Nelson  and  Ellen  Kraybill. 
This,  in  pamphlet  form,  is  the  authors’  personal 
story  of  quiet  grief  in  losing  a baby.  Nelson  is  a 
doctoral  student  in  biblical  studies  and  Ellen  is 
a physical  therapist.  The  pamphlet,  published 
by  Herald  Press,  is  available  for  $1.75  (in  Canada 
$2.15). 

Special  meetiings:  William  R.  Miller,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  at  Deep  Creek,  Chesapeake,  Va.,  Nov. 
23-25. 

Change  of  address:  Aquila  E.  Stoltzfus  from 
Paradise,  Pa.,  to  R.  1,  Box  419,  Damascus,  VA 
24236;  phone:  703  475-5190.  Jubilee  Christian 
Fellowship  from  Box  23024  to  Box  23081,  Rich- 
mond, VA  23223. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Central,  Archbold,  Ohio:  Dawn  Hicks  and 
Kevin  Miller. 

Bethel,  Odon,  Ind.:  Danny  Graber,  Darrin 
Graber,  Valarie,  Graber,  Eldon  Knepp,  Emery 
Knepp,  Gordon  Knepp,  Rodger  Knepp,  Derek 
Lengacher,  Jon  Miller,  Brian  Stoll,  Greg  Stoll, 
Rodney  Swartzentruber,  and  Scott  Wagler. 

Oxford  Circle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  John 
Gerber. 


Births 


Allen,  Randy  and  Susan,  Newport  News,  Va., 
second  son,  Alex  Andrew,  Oct.  14. 

Gugel,  David  and  Julie  (Link),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Brooke 
Anne,  Aug.  7. 

Graber,  Will  and  Carolyn  (Gingerich),  Odon, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Sharayah  Kay,  Oct.  4. 
Hanger,  Kirk  and  Marilyn  (Cassel),  College- 


New  Service  Adventure  units  get  first  volunteers.  Thirteen  volunteers  joined 
the  new  Service  Adventure  units  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  this  fall  in  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  and  young  adults  also  has  units  in  three  other  locations.  They 
started  a year  ago.  The  volunteers  in  Albany  are  (top,  left  to  right):  Kathy 
Yoder  of  Streetsboro,  Ohio,  teacher’s  aide;  Lisa  Conrad  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  teacher’s 
aide;  Cheryl  Good  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  certified  nurse’s  aide;  Lisa  Eby  of  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  staff  worker  with  developmen tally  disabled  adults;  Jerel  Crilow  of 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  maintenance  assistant  and  staff  worker  with  developmentally 
disabled  adults;  and  Les  and  Gwen  Gustafson-Zook  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  household 
leaders.  The  Nashville  volunteers  are  (bottom,  left  to  right):  Susan  Schlabach  of 
Centreville,  Mich.,  day  care  worker;  Cheryl  Detweiler  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  office 
worker;  Tonja  Zook  of  Middlebury,  Ind.,  day  care  worker;  Stacey  Funk  of 
MacGregor,  Man.,  construction  worker;  Charles  Wes  Brownlee  of  Salisbury, 

Pa.,  construction  worker;  and  Joseph  Wyse  of  Archbold,  Ohio,  teacher  s aide 
and  construction  worker. 


ville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Joshua  Charles;  bom  June 
4,  received  for  adoption  Oct.  17. 

Henderson,  Todd  and  Janine  (Stutzman), 
Louisville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Brittany  Rae,  Sept. 
22. 

Kanagy,  Charles  and  Judy  (Stutzman),  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colo.,  first  child,  Clair  Barbara, 
Oct.  29. 

Lengacher,  Greg  and  Lisa  (Harker),  Jasper, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Lucas  Ray,  Oct.  3. 

Margush,  Philip  and  Jewel  (Carper),  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Han- 
nah Marie,  Oct.  25. 

McMullen,  Matt  and  Karla  (Miller),  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Ellen  Irene,  Oct.  31. 

Miller,  Scott  and  Susan  (Long),  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Zachary  Todd,  Oct.  23. 

Nafziger,  Ken  and  Judy,  Champaign,  111., 
second  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Lee,  Oct.  6. 

Reinford,  Steve  and  Regina  (Detweiler), 
Schwenksville,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
Dove  Alicia,  Oct.  25. 

Schaden,  Michael  and  Mary  Beth  (Miller), 
Mesopotamia,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jessica  Leigh- 
ann,  Sept.  5. 

Shafer,  Gerald  and  Donna  Mae  (Nisly), 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  first  child,  Jerrod  Paul,  Oct.  14. 

Shank,  Charles  and  Beth  (Brunk),  fifth  child, 
fourth  son,  Andrew  James,  Aug.  29. 

Siebert,  Mark  and  Sonya  (Wedel),  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Benjamin  Wedel,  Oct.  3. 

Snead,  Bruce  and  Brenda  (Oberholtzer), 
Newport  News,  Va.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Charles  Dalton,  June  21. 


Swartzendruber,  David  and  Kay  (Burckhart), 
Lakewood,  Colo.,  second  child,  first  son,  Cody 
Alan,  Oct.  31. 

Swartzendruber,  Norman  and  Fran  (Wagler), 
Odon,  Ind.,  first  child,  Lucas  Ray,  Oct.  3. 

Wagler,  Roger  and  Tammy  (Troup),  Odon, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Ethen  Lynn,  Nov.  3. 

Wenger,  Phil  and  Virginia  (Hochstedler), 
Washington,  Iowa,  first  child,  Cassandra 
Lynnea,  Sept.  27. 

Youngman,  Todd  and  Lisa  (Mishler),  India- 
napolis, Ind.,  first  child,  Zachary  Jordan,  Sept. 
2. 


Marriages 


Beachy-Miller.  David  Beachy,  Shelton, 
Wash.,  North  Leo  cong.,  and  Wanda  Miller, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Kalona  cong.,  by  Jeanie  Hershey, 
May  24. 

Bergey-Knechel.  Lowell  Bergey,  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  Methacton  cong.,  and  Gloria  Knechel,  Har- 
leysville,  Pa.,  Towamencin  cong.,  by  Kirk  Hanger 
and  Harold  Fly,  Nov.  3. 

Householter-Elliot.  James  Householter, 
Wheaton,  HI.,  Lombard  cong.,  and  Karen  Elliot, 
Lutheran  Church,  Danville,  111.,  by  D.  O. 
Krueger,  Sept.  29. 

Mast-Stutzman.  Eldon  Mast,  Centreville, 
Va.,  and  Terry  Stutzman,  Fairfax,  Va.,  both  of 
Northern  Virginia  cong.,  by  Luke  and  Carmen 
Schrock-Hurst,  Sept.  22. 
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Miller-Dye.  Ross  Miller,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Deirdre  Dye,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  by  Rich  and  Becky  Bartholomew,  May  13. 

Montoya-Steria.  Art  Montoya,  Emmanuel 
cong.,  Surprise,  Ariz.,  and  Karen  Steria,  Whea- 
ton, 111.,  Lombard  cong.,  by  Joe  and  Emma 
Richards,  Oct.  6. 

Reimer-Melendez.  James  Reimer,  Elm- 
hurst, 111.,  Lombard  cong.,  and  Jovita  Duarte 
Melendez,  Mexico,  Templo  de  la  Asuncion  de 
Maria,  by  Joe  Richards  and  Daniel  Schrock,  Oct. 
7. 

Ruby-Sauder.  Philip  Ruby,  Ottawa,  Ont., 
Ottawa  cong.,  and  Linda  Sauder,  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  Waterloo  North  cong.,  by  Ralph  Lebold 
and  Don  Friesen,  Aug.  4. 

Wenger-Sollenberger.  Jeffrey  L.  Wenger, 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Mt.  Joy  cong.,  and  Lynelle  F. 
Sollenberger,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  East  Chestnut 
Street  cong.,  by  Melvin  H.  Thomas,  Nov.  3. 


Obituaries 


Clemmer,  Grace  E.  Alderfer,  was  bom  at 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Jan.  26,  1910;  died  of  a cardio- 
pulmonary arrest  at  Pennsburg  (Pa.)  Manor, 
Sept.  7,  1990;  aged  80.  She  was  married  to  J. 
Heber  Clemmer,  who  died  Mar.  1,  1972.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Jay  H.  Clemmer,  Jr.),  2 daugh- 
ters (Elizabeth  Butler  and  Ruth  Johnson),  6 
grandsons,  2 great-grandsons,  and  2 sisters  (Lola 
Rittenhouse  and  Verna  Nonnemaker).  She  was 
a member  of  Methacton  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Huff  and  Lakjer 
Funeral  Home,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  15,  in 
charge  of  Kirk  Hanger;  interment  in  Wentz’s 
United  Church  of  Christ  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Gertrude  L.  Miller,  daughter  of 
Charles  D.  and  Ida  (Fisher)  Miller,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  June  4,  1905;  died  at 
Pleasantview  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Sept.  18, 
1990;  aged  85.  On  Nov.  26, 1925,  she  was  married 
to  Ralph  Gingerich,  who  died  Nov.  24,  1983. 
Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mildred 
Swartzendruber,  Imogene  Schlabaugh,  and 
Shirley  Conrad),  one  son  (Dale  Keith),  14  grand- 
children, and  14  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  21,  in  charge  of  Orie  Wenger,  Wayne  Bohn, 
and  David  L.  Yoder;  interment  in  Lower  Deer 
Creek  Cemetery. 

Headings,  Harley  G.,  son  of  Milton  and  Lela 
(Kanagy)  Headings,  was  born  in  Logan  Co., 
Ohio,  Sept.  8,  1916;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Lewistown  (Pa.)  Hospital  Sept.  28,  1990;  aged 
74.  On  Sept.  8,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Vernane 
King,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Carole  Grassmyer),  one  granddaugh- 
ter, 2 great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Sanford, 
Eugene,  and  Robert),  and  2 sisters  (Dorothy  Nell 
Overholt  and  Ionabel  Boshart).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Barrville  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Oct.  2,  in  charge  of 
Raymond  S.  Peachey  and  Paul  Bender;  inter- 
ment in  New  Lancaster  Valley  Cemetery. 

Headrick,  Curtis  F.,  son  of  William  M.  and 
Mary  (Neuschwanger)  Headrick,  was  born  in 
Birch  Tree,  Mo.,  Mar.  23,  1902;  died  of  heart 
failure  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Sept.  30, 
1990;  aged  88.  On  Dec.  14,  1924,  he  was  married 
to  Hazel  Switser,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Vera  Ernst),  5 grandchildren, 
7 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Elizabeth 
Yoder).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Norman).  He  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
3,  in  charge  of  Willard  Conrad;  interment  in 
Memorial  Gardens  Cemetery. 

Johnson,  Robert  N.,  son  of  J.  Robert  and 


Viola  (Yoder)  Johnson,  was  born  at  Pinto,  Md., 
Oct.  19,  1932;  died  suddenly  of  a heart  attack  at 
his  home  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Oct.  25,  1990;  aged 
58.  On  June  5,  1954,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Annette  Lind,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
his  mother,  4 sons  (Paul,  Steve,  Tim,  and  John), 

3 daughters  (Sharon  Lamont,  Cindy  Nutter,  and 
Cheryl  Cummings),  and  7 grandchildren.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  and  served  churches  at 
Pueblo,  Colo.;  Kitchener,  Ont.;  Hyattsville,  Md.; 
Scottdale,  Pa.;  and  Souderton,  Pa.  He  was  a 
member  of  Souderton  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  29,  in  charge 
of  Gerald  A.  Clemmer,  Willis  A.  Miller,  and  Paul 
Lederach.  Further  services  were  held  at  Scott- 
dale, Pa.,  on  Oct.  30,  in  charge  of  John  E.  Sharp 
and  David  Hostetler;  interment  in  Scottdale 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Clara  Swartz  Kauffman,  daughter 
of  Joseph  J.  and  Sara  (Jantzi)  Swartz,  was  born 
in  AuGres,  Mich.,  Feb.  21,  1910;  died  of  cancer 
at  her  home  in  Hartville,  Ohio,  Oct.  8, 1990;  aged 
80.  On  Oct.  31,  1961,  she  was  married  to  Orie 
Kauffman,  who  died  Sept.  11,  1971.  On  Dec.  9, 
1979,  she  was  married  to  Jerry  S.  Miller,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  9 Miller  stepchil- 
dren, 6 Kauffman  stepchildren,  46  grandchil- 
dren, and  39  great-grandchildren.  One  brother 
(Edwin  Swartz)  preceded  her  in  death. 

Noftsier,  Barbara  Zehr,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Y.  and  Barbara  (Schmidt),  was  born  in  Oxford 
Co.,  Ont.,  Sept.  12,  1900;  died  of  pneumonia  at 
Lowville,  N.Y.,  Oct.  26,  1990;  aged  90.  On  Sept. 
17,  1925,  she  was  married  to  Raymond  Noftsier, 
who  died  Nov.  29,  1969.  Surviving  are  4 brothers 
(Alvin,  Ervin,  Leslie,  and  Joseph)  and  one  sister 
(Edwina  Manchester).  She  was  a member  of 
Croghan  Conservative  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  28,  in 
charge  of  Richard  Zehr  and  Julius  Moser;  inter- 
ment in  Croghan  Conservative  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Roth,  Benjamin  J.,  son  of  Amos  and  Emma 
(Yoder)  Roth,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  Nov. 
25,  1907;  died  at  Fairlawn  Haven  Nursing  Home, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Nov.  2,  1990;  aged  82.  He  was 
a member  of  Central  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  4,  in  charge 
of  Charles  Gautsche  and  Ross  Goldfus;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Emanuel  N„  son  of  Noah 
and  Helena  (Hershberger)  Swartzendruber,  was 
bom  at  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Aug.  10,  1893;  died 
at  his  home  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Oct.  16,  1990; 
aged  97.  On  Oct.  29,  1930,  he  was  married  to 
Katie  Hochstetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  foster  daughter  (Mary  Berkshire)  and 
one  sister  (Lydia  Swartzendruber).  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  on  Oct.  19,  in  charge  of  Orie  Wenger, 
Wayne  Bohn,  and  Max  Yoder;  interment  in 
Lower  Deer  Creek  Church  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Cora  Miller,  daughter  of  Joseph  D. 
and  Mary  (Knepp)  Miller,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Oct.  8,  1897;  died  at  Pleasantview 
Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  June  23,  1990;  aged  92.  On 
Nov.  24,  1921,  she  was  married  to  Chris  Troyer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 sons  (Paul, 
Cleo,  Wilbur,  Donald,  Harold,  John,  and  Keith), 

4 daughters  (Lois  Birky,  Wava  Reschley,  Caro- 
lyn Vaandrager,  and  Mary),  36  grandchildren,  33 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Ollie 
Gingerich).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Maijorie).  She  was  a member  of 
Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  26,  in  charge 
of  Max  Yoder  and  David  L.  Yoder;  interment  in 
Lower  Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Wylie,  Paul  Lawrence,  Sr.,  was  bom  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb.  28,  1907;  died  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Oct.  17,  1990;  aged  83.  On  Nov.  22,  1965, 
he  was  married  to  Lucille  Bullocks,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Caressa 


Nelson,  Margaret  Wilson,  Margaret  Steward, 
Shirley  Lyons,  and  Corene  Harris),  15  grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Lillian  Wylie).  One  son 
(Paul,  Jr.)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  Bancroft  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  22,  in  charge 
of  Phil  Ebersole;  interment  in  Ottawa  Hills 
Memorial  Park. 

Yoder,  Estella  Pearl  Harshbarger,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  J.  and  Maude  (Miller) 
Harshbarger,  was  bom  in  Bratton  Twp.,  Pa., 
Sept.  2,  1909;  died  at  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Hospital, 
Oct.  31,  1990;  aged  81.  On  Sept.  2,  1933,  she  was 
married  to  Jonas  J.  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Keith  E.),  2 brothers 
(John  I.  and  Robert  Harshbarger),  and  4 sisters 
(Margaret  Yoder,  Gertrude  Kauffman,  Mary 
French,  and  Mildred  Stayrook).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Conrad  G.),  one 
brother  (Guy  E.  Harshbarger),  and  3 sisters 
(Cuma  Keener,  Blanche  Morrison,  and  Bernice 
Peachey).  She  was  a member  of  Mattawana 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  3,  in  charge  of  Sam  Kauffman  and 
Leon  Yoder;  interment  in  Locust  Grove  Ceme- 
tery. 

Zehr,  Alma  Roth,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Lena  (Zoss)  Zehr,  was  bom  at  Eureka,  111.,  Aug. 
9,  1909;  died  at  Morton,  111.,  Nov.  4,  1990;  aged 
81.  On  Nov.  20,  1930,  she  was  married  to  Orrie 
D.  Zehr,  who  died  Oct.  8,  1981.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Marilyn  Litwiller),  2 sons  (Lyle  L. 
and  E.  Kenneth),  15  grandchildren,  19  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Joe  Roth),  and  one 
sister  (Phoebe  Roth).  She  was  a member  of  First 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  7,  in  charge  of  Glen  and  Thelma 
Homer;  interment  in  Pleasant  Grove  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  New- 
ton, Kan.,  Dec.  7-8 

Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Dec.  7-8 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec.  9 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  inter- 
term, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  7-25 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  10-12 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary 
school  for  leadership  training,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Jan.  14-17 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual 
meeting,  Clearbrook,  B.C.,  Jan.  17-19 
Mennonite  Cenral  Committee  U.S.  annual  meet- 
ing, Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  23-24 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  25-26 
North  American  Evangelism/Church  Planting 
Committee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Jan.  25-29 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
pastors’  week,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  28-Feb.  1 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb  8-9 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  21-23 
Integration  Exploration  Committee,  Feb.  25-26 
Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite 
Church,  Eugene,  Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Evangelical  leaders  express  discontent 
with  Bush  at  White  House  meeting 

A platoon  of  evangelical  heavyweights 
met  with  President  George  Bush  recently 
to  express  their  discontent  over  his  han- 
dling of  a number  of  issues.  Led  by  Robert 
Dugan  of  the  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals  and  Richard  Land  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Christian  Life  Commis- 
sion, the  15  men  and  three  women  con- 
verged on  the  White  House  to  tell  Bush 
they  felt  “betrayed”  by  numerous  White 
House  decisions  of  late. 

Among  their  concerns:  (1)  the  inclusion 
of  gay  rights  activists  at  two  presidential 
bill-signing  ceremonies  this  year;  (2)  his 
opposition  to  content  restrictions  in  fed- 
eral funding  of  the  arts;  (3)  foot-dragging 
and  “tokenism”  on  the  abortion  issue;  and 
(4)  the  lack  of  evangelical  representation 
among  White  House  staff. 

The  group’s  general  mood  was  summed 
up  by  Land,  who  claimed  that  “evangeli- 
cals just  don’t  feel  Bush  represents  them 
anymore.”  Discussing  what  they  called  “se- 
rious concerns”  about  current  trends  in  the 
White  House,  Congress,  and  the  Republi- 
can Party,  the  delegation  asked  Bush  to 
fire  John  Frohnmayer,  chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  involve 
more  evangelicals  in  his  administration, 
and  push  his  stated  pro-life  position  more 
aggressively.  (NIRR) 

Catholic  synod  recommends  addi- 
tional training  for  priest  candidates 

After  a month  of  intense  deliberations 
on  the  problems  confronting  the  contem- 
porary priesthood,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Synod  of  Bishops  at  the  Vatican  concluded 
that  the  three  basic  tenets  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience  are  still  the  bed- 
rock of  priestly  fife.  The  meeting,  however, 
underscored  the  fact  that  much  has  to  be 
done  before,  during,  and  after  seminary  stud- 
ies to  enable  priests  to  realize  these  ideals 
fully. 

“We  know  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  the  call 
of  God,”  synod  participants  said  in  a mes- 
sage to  young  people.  Many  young  people 
today,  they  recognize,  “seem  not  to  dare 
to  commit  themselves  for  life  and  are 
afraid  to  renounce  the  possibility  of  mar- 
rying and  starting  a family.”  A priest,  they 
said,  “must  be  free  from  matrimonial  and 
family  ties,  from  dependence  on  posses- 
sions, from  an  easy  life,  and  from  the  desire 
to  determine  the  course  of  his  own  life.” 

At  the  close  of  the  synod,  the  238  partic- 
ipating bishops  presented  Pope  John  Paul 
II  with  41  proposals  he  will  use  as  guide- 
lines to  formulate  a pontifical  document  on 
“The  Formation  of  Priests  in  Modem 
Times.”  The  proposals  themselves  were 
kept  top  secret,  but  synod  participants 
said  they  stress  suggestions  on  how  better 
to  attract  and  educate  young  priests  and 


instill  in  them  traditional  values,  as  well  as 
how  to  help  older  priests  cope  with  ten- 
sions and  remain  strong  in  their  vocation. 
(RNS) 

Religious  groups  vow  greater  effort 
on  civil  rights  bill  in  ’91 

President  George  Bush’s  veto  of  a major 
civil  rights  bill  has  drawn  sharp  and  wide- 
spread criticism  from  interfaith  religious 
leaders  who  supported  the  bill  as  crucial 
to  reaffirming  America’s  commitment  to 
minority  rights  and  an  integrated  work 
place.  Calling  the  veto  everything  from  a 
“great  frustration”  to  a “cruel  slap  in  the 
face,”  the  leaders  vowed  to  redouble  their 
efforts  and  make  the  bill,  or  a similar 
version,  a major  issue  in  1991.  Bush  and 
various  business  groups,  such  as  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1990  would  have  led  to 
extensive  use  of  racial  or  minority  quotas 
in  hiring  and  promotion.  The  Senate,  vot- 
ing 66  to  34,  fell  one  vote  short  of  overrid- 
ing the  veto.  (RNS) 

Vatican  questions  Pittsburgh  bishop 
on  meeting  with  married  priests 

A Vatican  official  has  raised  questions 
about  a meeting  last  summer  between 
American  bishops  and  a group  of  married 
priests.  The  official,  in  a letter  to  Pitts- 
burgh Catholic  Bishop  Donald  Wuerl,  re- 
portedly warned  that  the  meeting  could 
give  the  impression  that  the  church  ap- 
proved of  such  organizations  of  ex-priests. 

The  letter  was  sent  by  Cardinal  Antonio 
Innocenti,  head  of  the  Vatican  Congrega- 
tion for  the  Clergy,  and  asked  Wuerl  to 
explain  why  the  meeting  took  place  and 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  meeting. 
Wuerl  was  joined  by  at  least  three  other 
bishops  in  meeting  with  the  married 
priests.  He  received  the  letter  apparently 
because  he  chairs  the  U.S.  bishops’  Com- 
mittee on  Priestly  Life  and  Ministry.  (RNS) 

Muslim  leaders  condemn 
Iraq’s  invasion  of  Kuwait 

More  than  300  Muslim  religious  scholars 
and  clergy  from  some  60  countries  adopted 
a “Mecca  Declaration”  that  accuses  Iraq 
of  violating  the  tenets  of  Islam  by  invading 
Kuwait.  Iraq’s  action  had  disrupted  ties 
between  Muslim  countries  and  “distracted 
their  attention  from  their  main  causes 
which  are  Palestine,  Afghanistan,  Kashmir, 
and  others,”  the  declaration  complained. 
The  assembly  was  organized  by  the 
Muslim  World  League,  which  is  funded  by 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  declaration  urged  Iraq 
to  comply  with  international  law  and  re- 
lease all  foreigners  who  are  being  held 
hostage  to  deter  attacks  by  U.S.-led  forces. 

Many  participants,  saying  they  preferred 
an  Arab  solution,  expressed  opposition  to 
the  presence  of  Western  forces  in  Arab 


lands.  But  they  finally  agreed  that  “under 
dire  circumstances”  foreign  military  forces 
should  be  allowed,  and  that  the  August 
invasion  and  the  presence  of  Iraqi  troops 
near  the  Saudi  border  “are  enough  Islamic 
reason”  to  justify  allowing  non-Muslim 
forces  to  aid  Saudi  Arabia’s  defense.  The 
statement,  however,  emphasized  that  the 
foreigners  “should  immediately  leave  when 
the  threat  against  the  kingdom  is  over.” 

Ecumenical  center  hasn’t  forgotten 
the  troubles  of  rural  America 

Don’t  let  the  pastoral  scene  of  rolling 
green  hills  dotted  with  grazing  Holstein 
cows  and  golden  cornfields  ripe  for  the 
picking  in  southwest  Wisconsin  fool  you; 
rural  America  is  still  in  trouble.  And  the 
churches  know  it,  said  Miriam  Brown,  who 
heads  the  Churches  Center  for  Land  and 
People,  an  ecumenical  rural  ministry  based 
in  Sinsinawa,  Wis.  “The  public  has  been 
told  that  the  rural  crisis  is  over,  and  the 
newspapers  have  moved  on  to  other  top- 
ics,” she  said.  “But  the  churches  see  the 
rural  crisis  more  clearly  because  it’s  affect- 
ing them.”  The  center  helps  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Illinois  work  together  on  the  common 
problems  afflicting  their  rural  and  small- 
town faithful,  explained  Brown,  a Domini- 
can Catholic  nun.  (RNS) 

Episcopal  Radio-TV  Foundation 
files  for  bankruptcy 

The  Episcopal  Radio-TV  Foundation 
has  filed  for  reorganization  under  Chapter 
11  of  the  federal  bankruptcy  law  because 
of  a $1.8  million  debt  that  resulted  from  a 
legal  verdict  against  it  last  year.  The  inde- 
pendent nonprofit  organization,  which  is 
not  an  official  agency  of  the  U.S.  Episcopal 
Church,  lost  a federal  lawsuit  last  year  to 
the  estate  of  Alexander  Scourby,  a well- 
known  actor  who  had  recorded  Bible  tapes 
for  the  foundation.  Following  a three-week 
trial  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  a jury  found  that  the 
foundation  had  distributed  the  tapes  with- 
out permission  from  the  Scourby  estate, 
which  owned  rights  to  the  tapes.  (NIRR) 

Baylor  trustees  separate  school 
from  Texas  Baptists’  control 

Trustees  of  Baylor  University  in  Waco, 
Tex.,  the  world’s  largest  Baptist  university, 
have  voted  to  establish  a governing  board 
outside  the  control  of  the  state  convention 
of  Southern  Baptists.  The  move  changed 
the  university  charter,  effective  immedi- 
ately, to  replace  the  current  43-member 
board  of  trustees  with  a 24-member  board 
of  regents  who  will  have  “sole  governance” 
of  the  school.  The  charter  change  was 
protested  by  conservative  leaders  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas,  who 
said  it  was  a violation  of  the  convention 
constitution.  (RNS) 
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Editorials 


Are  we  having  fun  yet ? 


It’s  something  I can  no  longer  ignore:  The 
Kingdom  of  God  Is  a Party! 

That’s  the  title  of  Tony  Campolo’s  latest  book 
(Word,  1990).  It  was  the  gist  of  a sermon  I heard 
from  my  pastor,  Linford  Martin,  two  weeks  after 
reading  Campolo.  Two  weeks  more,  and  I heard 
seminary  president  Marlin  Miller  address  Men- 
nonite  business  persons  on  the  topic,  “Facing 
the  Future  with  Joy.” 

Okay,  God,  you’re  getting  through.  What  are 
you  trying  to  say? 

“The  party  was,  and  is,  about  the  kingdom  of 
God,”  says  Campolo.  “It  is  in  partying  that  we 
know  a little  something  about  the  kind  of  God 
we  have.” 

Martin  said:  “By  living  among  us,  God  has 
shown  us  how  to  party.  To  be  born  again  is  to 
enter  a state  of  celebration.” 

Miller  put  it  this  way:  “Our  joy  arises  out  of  a 
vision  of  the  future  based  on  the  kingdom  of 
God.” 

Partying  is  not  the  common  way  of  addressing 
the  kingdom.  That’s  why  most  of  Campolo’s 
book  is  an  attempt  to  convince  us  that  it  should 
be.  His  argument  focuses  on  Moses,  who  in- 
structed Israel  to  turn  a tithe  into  money,  and 
spend  it  “for  whatever  you  wish”  (Deut.  14:26). 

That  tithe  wasn’t  for  the  work  of  the  church, 
Campolo  says.  It  was  for  partying.  The  other  90 
percent  was  to  be  used  for  the  church.  Today 
we’ve  got  it  all  turned  around. 

Miller  notes  that  Mennonite  Christians  aren’t 
used  to  facing  the  future  with  joy.  At  best,  we 
have  cautious  optimism;  “joy  seems  just  a little 
too  brash.”  We’re  more  comfortable  with  strate- 
gic planning,  believing  things  will  get  better  if 
we  take  charge! 

Partying.  It  seems  such  a pie-in-the-sky  way  of 
looking  at  the  kingdom.  But  the  more  I checked 
these  three  against  the  Scriptures,  the  more  I’m 
convinced. 

There’s  the  “book  of  joy,”  Philippians,  written 
from  prison.  There’s  the  references  to  joy  and  re- 
joicing in  the  Gospels.  There’s  Jesus,  who 
Campolo  says  was  “the  life  of  the  party.” 

We  who  follow  Christ  are  well  aware  of  those 
things  that  don’t  make  for  celebration:  poverty, 


inequality,  despair,  desperation.  Yet  in  trouble 
and  despair,  we  also  know  that  victory  has 
come — and  will  come.  Is  our  faith  about  any- 
thing else? 

Faith,  then,  calls  us  to  celebrate.  “Christians 
should  be  the  happiest  people  on  earth”  (Mar- 
tin). “The  future  becomes  the  playground  of  the 
kingdom  of  God”  (Miller).  And,  most  important, 
“When  Christians  . . . celebrate  with  laughter 
and  song,  they  evangelize”  (Campolo). 

So  where’s  the  party?  Hardees,  in  its  latest 
marketing  campaign,  claims  to  have  it,  though 
I’ve  noticed  most  of  those  eating  hamburgers 
and  french  fries  don’t  look  much  like  it.  The 
party  should  be  at  the  church,  though  too  often 
those  of  us  there  don’t  look  like  it  either. 

Yes,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a party.  Are  we 
having  fun  yet?— jlp 

It's  going  to  be  a hard  winter 

That’s  right!  Cold  and  snow  and  wind  as  far 
south  as. . . . 

How  do  I know?  Because  we  had  such  a nice 
fall.  We’ll  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Trouble  is,  the  fall  wasn’t  supposed  to  be  as 
pleasant  as  it  was.  You  see,  the  summer  had 
been  so  agreeable.  It  was  to  have  been  a hot 
one,  for  the  spring  before  had  been  so  nice.That 
had  been  a surprise  too,  because  we  thought  it 
would  have  been  late  or  cold  or  difficult — be- 
cause of  last  year’s  exceptionally  mild  winter. 

All  of  us  want  good  fortune:  pleasant  weather, 
good  health,  congenial  relationships.  But  many 
of  us  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  them  when  we 
have  them.  We’re  afraid  we’re  being  “set  up”  for 
a dismal  future.  We  worry  that  somehow  we’ll 
have  to  pay  later  for  what  we  enjoy  now. 

My  bicycle  riding  buddy,  Dick  Krall,  looks  at 
life  a bit  differently  (that’s  one  reason  I ride 
with  him).  “What  a great  day,”  he  said  to  his 
neighbor  last  summer  when  we  were  off  for  a 
ride. 

“Yes,”  she  agreed,  “but  we’ll  have  to  pay  for 
it.” 

Said  Dick,  “Maybe  we  already  have!”— jlp 


Herald 
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dvent?  For  Mennonites? 

We  never  observed  it  when  I was  growing  up. 
True,  we  had  a mural  of  the  manger  scene  and 
sang  lots  of  carols  in  December.  But  we  cer- 
tainly didn’t  call  it  Advent.  I didn’t  even  know 
what  the  word  meant  until  I was  college  age  or 
older. 

I never  took  Advent  seriously  until  the  associ- 
ate pastor  of  my  first  congregation  included  it  in 
the  planning  for  December  of  my  first  year. 

Since  then  I’ve  become  a believer  in  the  value  of 
this  season.  Now  I lead  some  observance  of  Ad- 
vent in  both  my  congregation  and  my  home  each 
year. 

Advent  is  a four-Sunday  observance  beginning 
with  the  one  closest  to  November  30.  It  begins  a 
review  of  the  life  of  Christ  throughout  the 
church  year:  Advent,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Lent, 
Easter,  Ascension,  and  Pentecost.  Advent  is  an 
old  and  well-loved  observance,  and  it  seems  to 
be  gaining  some  acceptance  among  us. 

But  should  it?  Is  Advent  something  we  should 
allow  into  our  practice?  Why  have  we  not  ob- 
served it  before? 

I searched  my  friends  for  reasons  Mennonites 
have  not  celebrated  Advent:  “We  have  not  ob- 
served Advent  just  because  we  haven’t,”  some 
said.  “We  never  had  observed  this  season  and 
don’t  see  any  reason  why  we  should  start.”  “Ad- 
vent is  a non-issue.  We’ve  never  considered  it  as 
a possibility  for  ourselves.” 

In  addition,  I suspect  the  reason  for  observing 


by 

Larry 

Augsburger 


Advent  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  foreparents  saw 
it  and  the  whole  church  year  as  part  of  the  litur- 
gical church  tradition  they  were  rejecting.  Catho- 
lics and  Lutherans  and  Presbyterians  and  Angli- 
cans observed  Advent  and  the  church  year.  That 
was  good  enough  reason  for  us  to  avoid  it.  It 
was  unnecessary  baggage  which  we  found  inade- 
quate. As  Anabaptist-Mennonites,  we  could  re- 
view the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  without  being 
tied  to  the  artificial  constraints  of  doing  it  dur- 
ing the  same  seasons  each  year.  In  addition,  Ad- 
vent brought  with  it  accessories  with  which  we 
were  not  comfortable:  greens,  wreaths,  candles. 

If  that  has  been  the  stance  of  our  church  for 
centuries,  why  have  we  reversed  course?  Why 
should  we  now  add  this  season  to  our  church  ex- 
perience? 

1.  Advent  can  bring  a scheduled,  organized  way 
of  stepping  back  and  reflecting  on  the  emptiness  of 
the  world  without  the  Savior.  We  need  that  in  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  the  annual  celebration  of 
Christmas.  With  Scriptures  and  readings  and 
meditations  looking  at  what  it  was  like  to  wait 
for  Jesus,  we  gain  an  insight  into  what  it  means 
to  have  him  here  now. 

We  need  the  experience  of  singing,  “Come, 
Thou  Long-Expected  Jesus,”  in  order  to  sing 
properly,  “Joy  to  the  World,  the  Lord  Is  Come!” 
Advent  adds  that  sense  of  not  having  had  Jesus. 
This  can  increase  our  gratitude  and  praise  when 
we  realize  he  has  come.  By  heightening  our 
sense  of  what  it  would  mean  not  to  have  Jesus, 


Advent  can  strengthen  our  appreciation  for  what 
he  means. 

2.  Advent  can  stand  in  opposition  to  our  usual 
Christmas  observances.  Persons  aware  of  the 
church  year  are  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
Christmas  season  with  its  carols,  creches,  and 
trees  more  appropriately  begins  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Then  we  leave  behind  the  Advent  season 
of  waiting  and  move  into  rejoicing  at  the  birth  of 
the  Christ  child. 

Commercialism  has  trampled  Advent  and  re- 
placed it  with  crass  merchandising,  blue  light 
specials,  and  toy  (and  real)  AK-47’s.  To  cele- 
brate Advent  is  to  make  a conscious  effort  to 
push  back  commercialism  and  bring  a spiritual 
tone  to  the  season.  Advent  calls  us  to  spend  less 
energy  on  shopping,  parties,  gifts,  and  decora- 
tions and  more  on  reflection  on  the  significance 
of  the  one  who  came. 

For  Mennonites  to  begin  to  observe  Advent 
with  greater  regularity  would  be  to  acknowledge 
that  we  need  to  revise  our  observance  of  the 
weeks  leading  to  Christmas.  It  acknowledges 
that  we  can  learn  important  lessons  on  spiritual- 
ity from  theological  traditions  with  which  we  dis- 
agree. And  it  shifts  the  lines  of  spiritual  battle 
from  confronting  different  theological  traditions 
to  confronting  secular  forces  which  are  systemati- 
cally trying  to  destroy  all  that  Christianity 
stands  for. 

No  longer  should  we  be  so  concerned  to  de- 
fend ourselves  from  other  believers  who  inter- 
pret things  differently  from  us.  What  we  should 
be  concerned  about  at  Christmas  are  the  mer- 
chandisers who  have  done  an  effective  job  of 
convincing  us  that  consumption  and  the  search 
for  a nostalgic  Christmas  feeling  is  what  should 
consume  our  time  and  attention  during  Decem- 
ber. To  embrace  Advent  is  to  say  we  are  willing 
to  consider  that  spiritual  values  should  stand 
higher  than  material  ones.  Though  it’s  likely  not 
going  to  correct  all  problems,  it  is  a move  in  the 
right  direction. 

So  how  does  one  observe  Advent?  The  tradi- 
tional way  is  to  use  an  Advent  wreath  with  four 
white  candles  on  the  rim — one  to  be  lighted 
each  of  four  Sundays — and  a purple  candle  in 
the  center,  symbolizing  Jesus,  for  the  Christmas 
service.  The  themes  for  the  four  Advent  Sun- 
days can  vary,  though  the  usual  topics  are  ones 
like  waiting,  hope,  joy,  peace,  or  love. 

The  lighting  of  the  candles  is  a good  way  to  in- 
volve families  and  children  in  worship.  The  light- 
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ing  is  usually  accompanied  by  Scripture,  read- 
ings, songs,  or  prayer.  Some  congregations  also 
try  to  coordinate  their  Sunday  morning  obser- 
vance with  materials  for  families  to  observe  Ad- 
vent at  home. 

In  our  congregation  we’ve  also  tried  other 
ways  to  observe  Advent.  Twice  we’ve  used  the 
chrismon  tree  as  an  attempt  to  educate  mem- 
bers on  the  importance  and  nature  of  Jesus.  The 
Advent  hymn,  “0  Come,  0 Come,  Emmanuel,” 
framed  our  observance  one  year.  Another  year 
we  began  with  an  empty  stable  and  added  char- 
acters hand  crafted  by  Sunday  school  children 


each  Sunday.  One  year  we  used  the  theme  of 
light  from  Isaiah  60:1-3,  another  peace  from 
Luke  2:14. 

Advent  can  add  much  to  our  Christmas  activi- 
ties. It  stands  in  opposition  to  the  commercial- 
ism of  our  day  and  adds  a spiritual  dimension  to 
our  celebrations.  It  helps  us  understand  how  “O 
Come,  0 Come,  Emmanuel”  and  “Come,  Thou 
Long-Expected  Jesus”  can  add  more  meaning  to 
“Joy  to  the  World,  the  Lord  Is  Come.” 

Larry  Augsburger  is  pastor  of  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Church  in  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 


One  way  to  break  a growth  plateau 


by  G.  Edwin  Bontrager 

Several  Mennonite  congregations  now  have 
two  worship  services  on  Sunday  mornings.  I re- 
cently contacted  12  of  these  to  get  information 
that  might  help  other  churches  that  experience 
crowded  services  because  of  too  little  space. 
Here’s  what  I learned  about  the  advantages  of 
holding  two  services  on  Sunday  mornings: 

1.  Relieves  cramped  facilities.  With  the  high 
costs  of  design  and  construction,  we  would  be 
better  stewards  by  using  our  church  buildings 
more  often.  Half  the  churches  I talked  with 
moved  to  two  services  to  accommodate  more  wor- 
shipers. 

2.  Doubles  parking  area.  Estimates  are  that  the 
ratio  of  people  to  autos  in  most  churches  is  two 
to  one.  With  more  single  people,  more  vehicles 
per  family,  and  increasing  individual  schedules, 
many  churches  find  they  need  more  parking  space. 

3.  Provides  for  a variety  of  worship.  A second 
worship  service  allows  for  a different  worship  for- 
mat, which  may  be  more  meaningful  to  younger 
members  and  new  people.  One  church  that  used 
guitars  and  an  overhead  projector  for  its  second 
service  attracted  area  college  students.  The  two 
services  will  have  personalities  of  their  own  and 
will  offer  a wider  base  from  which  to  attract 
more  people. 

4.  Offers  options  of  time.  The  ability  to  choose 


between  a 8:30  a.m  and  a 11:00  a.m.  service  will 
provide  some  members  an  opportunity  to  attend 
church  again.  These  include  the  nurse  who  be- 
gins work  at  10:30  a.m.,  the  family  that  has  noon 
meal  plans  with  relatives  downstate,  or  persons 
taking  turns  caring  for  a homebound  family 
member. 

5.  Encourages  outreach.  Making  the  change 
with  the  intent  to  be  more  of  an  inviting  church, 
providing  more  room,  and  planning  a less  formal 
service  can  all  be  steps  of  invitation.  One  pastor 
reported  that  attendance  increased  25  percent 
the  first  year  after  the  church  began  a second 
service.  Another  wrote,  “To  have  new  people 
come  to  a 35-year-old  church  that  had  been  de- 
clining is  a shot  in  the  arm.” 

Increased  attendance  will  not  come  easily, 
however.  Two  services  will  assist  the  church  in 
reaching  out  to  more  people  only  if  there  is  a 
positive  attitude  toward  outreach.  If  the  second 
service  is  a tool  to  incorporate  new  people,  two 
services  can  be  a good  way  to  break  a growth 
plateau. 

G.  Edwin  Bontrager  is  director  of  the  Evangelism 
and  Church  Development  Department  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions. 
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Readers  say 


Now  is  the  time 
to  speak  up 

In  these  days,  we  all  need  to  take  the 
strength,  courage,  and  boldness  to  speak 
up.  War  is  not  necessary.  We  must 
dedicate  ourselves  to  communicating 
and  using  every  ounce  of  brain  power 
that  our  Creator  has  given  us.  With  all 
the  genius  of  high  tech  that  has  come 
about  during  this  century,  surely  we  can 
divert  that  same  creativity  and 
problem-solving  ability  to  keeping  peace. 

This  must  begin  sometime  and 
someplace,  or  eventually  we  will  end  up 
totally  destroying  ourselves  and  our 
world.  Let  it  begin  today  through  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis.  Let  this  crisis  set  a 
precedence  for  a new  order,  a new  way 
of  diplomacy  in  the  world.  Let  us  put 
down  the  armed  force  and  hold  up  the 
peaceful  diplomacy  higher  than  ever  in 
history. 

I encourage  others  to  follow  their 
inner  leadings  to  write  a letter  to 
President  Bush,  encouraging  a stand  for 
a peaceful  solution  to  this  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East.  Even  if  they’ve  never  done 
it  before,  there  can  be  a first  time.  Let 
the  first  time  be  now. 

Joyce  C.  Hedrick 

Kailua-Kona,  Hawaii 

Let’s  not  forget 

the  spirituality  of  Jesus 

Harold  Bender  in  the  “Anabaptist 
Vision”  said  that  the  essence  of  being 
Mennonite  is  discipleship.  Following  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  have  always 
been  major  themes  of  our  theology. 

In  our  emphasis  upon  following  Jesus, 
however,  we  should  not  forget  his 
spirituality.  Jesus  withdrew  to  the 
wilderness  to  pray.  He  spent  time  in 
meditation.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
complete  in  our  emphasis  upon  following 
Jesus,  we  also  need  to  emphasize  prayer 
and  meditation  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

In  Matthew  22:37  Jesus  said,  “Love 
the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart, 
and  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your 
mind.”  That  is  why  we  need  prayer  and 
meditation  in  addition  to  studying  Jesus’ 
teachings. 


The  rational  teachings  and  example  of 
Jesus  are  maps  that  guide  our  feet  and 
hands.  The  spiritual  disciplines  of 
prayer  and  meditation  are  the  gas  in  the 
tank  which  gives  us  the  energy  to  follow 
the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

John  Martin 

Kitchener,  Ont. 

Editorial  hurts 
and  offends 

Your  editorial,  “War  and  Peace”  (Nov. 
13),  hurt  me  very  much.  Evidently  you 
must  hate  every  man  or  woman  that 
served  in  the  military.  Does  it  make  you 
feel  better  than  them  knowing  they 
don’t  think  as  you  do? 

I certainly  don’t  condone  wars,  but  I 
am  also  sure  that  a lot  of  good  Christian 
men  died  for  a firm  belief  in  what  they 
were  doing.  I praise  God  for  living  in  a 
land  of  freedom  and  thank  the  men  who 
gave  their  lives  for  freedom. 

The  military  people  whom  you  said 
were  planning  war  were  not — at  least 
you  didn’t  know  that.  The  men  who  sat 
in  a cold  muddy  foxhole  certainly  didn’t 
plan  to  be  there.  I guess  in  our  human 
ways  if  we  can  degrade  others  we 
believe  it  will  raise  us  up  in  God’s  eyes. 

How  can  we  take  time  to  criticize  our 
neighbors,  friends,  or  religions — and, 
yes,  even  our  enemies — when  our  time  is 
so  short  and  so  many  will  perish? 

Robert  Werder 

Dauidsville,  Pa. 


Wise,  discerning  choices 
in  theological  identity 

Thank  you  for  printing  “A  Theology 
for  Mennonites”  by  George  R.  Brunk  IH 
(Oct.  23).  His  observations  and  insight 
are  helpful.  In  the  years  ahead,  as  we 
Mennonites  continue  to  forge  a 
theological  identity,  we  will  need  to  pay 
attention  both  to  ways  we  are  like  all 
other  true  believers  in  Christ  and  ways 
in  which  we  are  distinct.  May  God  grant 
us  grace  to  make  wise,  discerning 
choices. 

Ervin  R.  Stutzman 

Mount  Joy,  Pa. 
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“ For  no  one  can  lay  any 
foundation  other  than  the 
one  that  has  been  laid;  that 
foundation  is  Jesus  Christ .” 
— 1 Cor.  3:11,  NRSV 
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Meditations  from  the  Blessed  of  the  Earth 


Edited  by  Earl  & Pat  Hostetler  Martin 
Foreword  by  Desmond  M.  Tutu 


World  Winds: 

Meditations  from  the  Blessed  of  the  Earth 

Walk  with  new  friends  into  the  most  remote  hamlets  of  this 
wondrous  and  wounded  world,  from  the  hovels  of  the  Kalahari 
to  the  hollers  of  Kentucky.  In  this  book,  you  will  respond  to 
Wordsworth’s  cry  to  tune  into  “the  winds  that  will  be  howling  at 
all  hours  and  are  upgathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers.”  Delight 
in  the  discovery  that,  even  before  we  set  foot  in  this  place,  God 
was  here.  The  wind  blows  where  it  wills  ...  so  it  is  with  Godspirit. 

The  29  short  meditations  and  black-and-white  photos  in  this 
book  breathe  with  surprise  and  hope.  Collected  by  Earl  and  Pat 
Hostetter  Martin,  the  meditations  were  written  primarily  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  volunteers,  living  and  working  in 
countries  throughout  the  world.  Foreword  by  Desmond  Tutu. 
Paper,  $12.95;  in  Canada  $15.95 

Herald  Press  books  are  available  through  your  local  bookstore 
or  write  to  Herald  Press  (include  15%  for  shipping — minimum 
$1.50). 


We  do  not 
need  to  be  too 
clever.  We  must 
just  be  receptive, 
open,  appreciative, 
to  smell  the 
fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  to  feel  the 
cold  splash  of  the 
rain,  to  catch  the 
familiar  odor  of 
damp  soil,  to  see 
the  ragged  mother 
dangling  her 
malnourished  baby 
in  rags  ...  To 
marvel  at  the  fact 
that  poor,  hungry 
people  can  laugh, 
can  love,  can  be 
caring,  can  share, 
can  nurture,  can 
embrace,  can  cry, 
can  crawl  over  and 
die — that  these 
tattered  rags  of 
humanity  are 
God’s  stand-ins. 
Created  in  his 
image.  They  are 
precious,  they 
have  their  names 
engraved  on  God’s 
palms,  the  hairs  of 
their  heads  are 
numbered,  and 
God  knows  them.” 
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— Archbishop, 
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From  the  Foreword 


Understanding  those 
with  whom  we  would 
share  the  gospel 


by 

James 

Krabill 


F' or  Matthew,  it  was  the  Jewish  people.  For 
Peter,  it  was  the  struggling  faith  of  the  Roman 
Cornelius.  For  Paul,  it  was  the  philosophical 
ideas  of  the  Greek  intellectual  community  in  Ath- 
ens. For  all  effective  communicators  of  the  gos- 
pel throughout  history,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
understand  and  take  seriously  the  religious 
worldviews  of  those  with  whom  they  wished  to 
share  their  faith. 

The  same  is  as  true  for  us  today  as  it  was  for 
the  biblical  writers.  If  we  expect  the  message  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  make  any  sense  we  must  take  se- 
riously the  religious  worldview  they  have  when 
they  hear  the  gospel.  What  does  this  mean? 

Let  me  illustrate  from  the  experience  of  the 
Dida  people  of  south  central  Ivory  Coast  in 
West  Africa,  with  whom  I worked  for  six  years. 

Music  has  always  been  an  important  part  of 
traditional  Dida  life  and  culture.  They  have 
songs  for  work  and  for  play,  for  making  love  and 
making  war.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  when 
many  Dida  became  Christians,  they  were  eager 


Never  before  has  it  been  more 
important  for  Christians  to  be- 
come astute  observers  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live. 


to  discover  what  kind  of  music  they  were  to  sing 
when  they  gathered  to  worship  God.  “Teach  us 
the  songs  of  heaven,”  they  pleaded  with  the  mis- 
sionaries, “so  that  we  can  truly  bring  glory  to 
God.” 

“God  has  no  favorite  songs,”  one  of  them  told 
the  crowds.  “He  hears  all  that  we  say  in  what- 
ever language.  It  is  sufficient  for  you  to  take 
songs  that  you  are  already  singing  and  to  dedi- 
cate them  to  God,  transforming  their  words  bit 
by  bit  in  order  to  bring  glory  to  him.” 

So  the  Dida  believers  set  to  work  transforming 
traditional  songs  into  hymns  of  praise.  As  a re- 
sult they  have  at  least  600  hymns  for  use  today. 

Some  of  our  best  examples  of  adapting  the 


gospel  to  cultural  and  religious  sensitivities 
come  from  the  New  Testament.  Here  we  encoun- 
ter the  body  of  Christ  reaching  out  to  a wide 
range  of  social  and  cultural  groups.  Much  of 
Acts,  for  example,  describes  the  issues  and  con- 
troversies which  arose  as  the  church  rapidly  ex- 
panded from  its  Aramaic  origins  to  include  Sa- 
maritan outcasts,  Jewish  proselytes,  Gentile 
God-fearers,  and  a growing  number  of  Gentile 
pagans. 

It  becomes  clear  as  we  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  its  writers  were  well  aware  of  these 
vastly  differing  religious  worldviews  in  the  soci- 
ety around  them.  Committed  though  they  were 
to  the  decisiveness  of  Christ’s  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  for  all  of  humanity,  these  writers 
recognized  the  need  to  find  ways  of  effectively 
presenting  the  gospel  through  the  use  of  thought 
and  language  categories  which  made  sense  to 
persons  holding  particular  worldviews. 

The  religious  worldviews  which  we  encounter 
as  20th-century  Christians  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  those  popularly  held  2,000  years  ago. 
The  settings  for  sharing  our  faith  have  thus 
changed,  but  the  need  for  relevant,  “contextu- 
alized” witness  remains  the  same.  Christians 
who  choose  to  share  their  faith  in  today’s  world 
are  likely  to  encounter  religious  worldviews  of  at 
least  six  varieties. 

1.  Traditional,  ethnic  religions. 

Social  scientists  agree  that  there  is  no  known 
human  culture  until  the  modern  period  which 
did  not  have  as  its  foundation  a religious 
worldview.  Traditional  religions  are  that  form  of 
religion  which  is  the  basis  for  the  life  of  a partic- 
ular tribe  or  ethnic  group  in  a particular  locale. 
Altogether  these  religions  account  for  200-300 
million  people  divided  among  thousands  of  eth- 
nic groups  in  Africa,  North  and  South  America, 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  world.  Traditional 
religions  are  self-contained,  thus  nonmissionary 
in  nature.  They  are  oral,  with  no  written  scrip- 
tures. 

2.  Major  world  religions. 

The  so-called  “major  religions”  of  the  world 
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transcend  the  provincial  differences  of  tradi- 
tional religions.  They  are  generally  missionary  in 
nature,  attracting  followers  from  a wide  variety 
of  people.  They  have,  furthermore,  exerted  im- 
mense influence  on  cultural  developments  and 
have  imprinted  themselves  on  major  civiliza- 
tions. Inspired  scriptures  and  other  written  rec- 
ords are  important  to  the  history,  identity,  and 
worship  patterns  of  the  major  religions.  These  re- 
ligions can  be  divided  into  two  principal  groups: 
the  “mystical”  (Hinduism,  Buddhism)  and 
“prophetic”  (Judaism,  Islam,  Christianity). 

3.  New  religious  movements  in  traditional 
societies. 

Particularly  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 
there  has  been  an  astonishing  proliferation  of 
new  and  independent  religious  movements. 

These  have  been  produced  by  interaction  be- 
tween local  traditional  or  ethnic  religions  and 
the  Christian  religion.  In  Africa  alone  an  esti- 
mated 8,000  such  movements  have  come  into 
being.  Similar  groups  can  be  found  in  at  least  70 
countries  and  on  every  continent  of  the  world. 
Many  of  these  independent  movements  have  be- 
come authentic  Christian  churches  in  their  own 
right.  Others  have  remained  closer  to  the  local 
traditional  religions  with  little  or  no  specific 
Christian  identity. 

4.  Christendom. 

Christendom  is  a religious  worldview  in  which 
church  and  society  become  synonymous.  All  of 
society’s  members  and  structures  are  “Chris- 
tian,” but  often  only  superficially  so.  Christen- 
dom produces  a kind  of  Christianity  which  is  for- 
mal and  highly  institutionalized  at  the  official 
level,  but  which  at  the  popular  level  is  more 
likely  characterized  by  folk  or  civil  religion. 

Christendom  has  come  to  describe  Christian- 
ity as  institutionalized  in  Europe  beginning  in 
the  fourth  century.  As  Europeans  migrated  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  since  the  16th  century, 
this  was  the  understanding  and  form  of  Christi- 
anity which  they  took  with  them. 

Roman  Catholic  Latin  America  and  Protestant 
mid-America  are  contemporary  examples  of 


Christendom  in  today’s  world.  However,  in  West- 
ern Europe,  the  “birthplace”  of  Christendom,  in- 
stitutionalized forms  of  Christianity  are  in  seri- 
ous decline. 

5.  Post-Christian  alternatives  to  religion. 

The  decline  of  Christendom  in  the  West  has 
opened  the  way  for  the  emergence  of  alterna- 
tives to  religious  belief  in  the  form  of  various  ide- 
ologies and  “irreligions.”  This  group  includes 
secularism,  humanism,  scientism,  and  Marxism — 
all  of  which  see  themselves  as  being  an  alterna- 
tive to  religion  as  dependence  on  a transcendent 
being.  In  some  cases,  certain  moral  cause  (like 
disarmament  and  ecology)  function  almost  as  re- 
ligions when  they  are  absolutized  by  their  devo- 
tees who  organize  their  lives  and  energies 
around  them. 

6.  Cults,  sects,  and  new  religious  trends  in 
the  West. 

In  contrast  to  the  new  religious  movements 
which  have  been  emerging  in  traditional  socie- 
ties, these  movements  have  come  on  the  scene 
since  the  1970s,  primarily  in  the  industrialized 
nations  of  the  West.  These  groups  range  from 
Unification  (Moonies)  and  Scientology  to 
Krishna  Consciousness  and  New  Age  trends. 
Their  emergence  provides  a serious  critique  of 
secular  trends  in  the  West  and  represents  an  ex- 
ample of  a vigorous  religious  innovation  in  a situ- 
ation which  experts  declared  to  be  post-religious. 

Never  before  has  it  been  more  important  for 
Christians  to  become  astute  observers  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live.  The  six  religious 
worldviews  outlined  above  are  one  attempt  to  do 
that.  When  we  understand  how  people  believe 
and  think,  then  we  will  be  ready  to  apply  “all 
possible  wisdom”  to  the  task  in  order  that 
“Christ  might  be  preached  to  everyone”  (Col. 
1:28). 

James  Krabill  has  worked  for  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  in  Ivory  Coast.  Presently  he  works  for 
MBM  in  mission  education.  The  six  worldviews  in 
this  article  are  adapted  from  Frontiers  of  Mission. 
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Church  news 


The  city  and  the  Persian  Gulf  overshadow 
conjoint  General  Board  sessions  in  Chicago 


Chicago,  III. — When  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  met  here,  Nov.  15-17,  it 
made  history  in  two  ways: 

Board  sessions  were  held  in  a hotel  in 
the  downtown  of  a large  city,  the  first  time 
in  19  years. 

The  board  adopted  a statement  in  a joint 
session  with  the  General  Board  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
meeting  at  the  same  location,  the  Bismarck 
Hotel,  at  the  same  time.  Prior  to  Chicago, 
both  general  boards  had  met  together  with 
similar  agendas,  but  they  had  acted  on 
them  separately.  At  the  Chicago  meeting, 
the  two  boards  adopted  a statement  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  a joint  meeting. 

The  statement  calls  members  of  both  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  “to  implore 
President  Bush  to  cease  the  inflammatory 
military  buildup  and  threats  of  war  against 
Iraq”  (see  next  page). 

The  two  general  boards  also  worshiped 
together  and  listened  to  a report  of  the 
statistics  from  a 1987  study  of  Mennonite 
beliefs  and  values.  They  spent  “a  night  on 
the  town”  together,  visiting  nine  different 
locations  where  Mennonites  are  living  and 


working  in  the  greater  Chicago  area.  This 
activity  was  the  reason  for  choosing  a city 
location. 

Both  boards  heard  a report  from  the 
Integration  Exploration  Committee.  Both 
approved  the  work  of  the  committee  to 
date,  while  the  MC  General  Board  called 
for  the  committee  to  “go  public”  with 
models  of  an  integrated  church  by  1993-94. 

The  boards  also  considered  a plan  for 
joint  development  of  a statement  of  mis- 
sion, goals,  and  priorities.  Called  Vision 
2000,  the  plan  calls  for  involvement  of 
congregations,  conferences,  and  church- 
wide agencies  in  developing  goals  for  the 
future. 

Both  approved  Wichita,  Kan.,  as  the  site 
for  the  next  conjoint  MC/GC  meeting  in 
1995.  Previously  Edmonton,  Alta.,  had 
been  designated  as  the  location,  but  costs 
and  fears  of  decreased  attendance  pushed 
both  groups  to  reconsider  that  decision. 

The  MC  board,  in  a separate  session, 
voiced  some  uneasiness  with  the  change  in 
light  of  work  already  done  by  persons  in 
Alberta.  The  board  called  for  some  clarity 
of  the  purpose  of  a General  Assembly: 
“Are  we  trying  to  get  as  many  people  as 


possible  to  attend?”  some  asked.  They  also 
agreed  to  develop  guidelines  for  selecting 
a convention  site. 

In  agenda  items  related  only  to  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  the  General  Board  consid- 
ered plans  for  a Vision  ’95  addendum.  This 
document  notes  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  five  years  in  relation  to  churchwide 
goals  and  also  confesses  where  “we  have 
fallen  short.”  The  addendum  gives  sugges- 
tions for  the  next  five  years  for  growth  in 
membership  and  giving.  The  addendum 
will  go  to  the  General  Assembly  delegates 
at  Oregon  ’91. 

Question  was  also  raised  about  the  Nor- 
mal ’89  decision  regarding  war  taxes. 
Board  members  noted  a lack  of  clarity  on 
what  the  decision  meant.  Slightly  more 
than  half  the  delegates  had  agreed  that 
churchwide  agencies  need  not  withhold  the 
military  portion  of  taxes  for  employees  who 
request  this.  Moderator  George  Brunk  III 
noted  the  decision  is  valid  but  that  it  can 
be  reconsidered  following  a churchwide 
study  on  war  taxes  currently  underway. 

The  board  also  began  discussion  of  what 
issues  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  Mennonite 
General  Assembly  in  Oregon.  In  response 
to  Normal  ’89  delegate  requests  for  time 
to  discuss  issues  and  not  only  hear  reports, 
five  hours  of  Oregon  ’91  business  time  will 
be  devoted  to  these  issues,  Executive  Sec- 
retary James  Lapp  reported. 

From  a list  of  varied  issues,  board  mem- 
bers agreed  that  the  dichotomy  between 
perfection  and  grace  merits  high  priority. 
“People  get  tired  of  leaving  church  feeling 
bad,”  one  board  member  said.  Another 
reported  people  not  joining  the  Mennonite 
Church  because  they  didn’t  feel  good 
enough. 

Peace  as  a way  of  life  was  another  issue 
receiving  board  nod.  Other  possible  issues 
include  establishing  churchwide  program 
priorities,  Mennonite  identity,  and  mutual 
aid.  The  board  will  adopt  a final  list  of 
issues  at  its  next  meeting. 

At  each  session  the  General  Board  con- 
ducts an  in-depth  review  of  one  of  the 
church’s  program  boards.  Under  review  at 
the  Chicago  meeting  was  the  work  of  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid. 

“Are  we  doing  what  the  church  wants  us 
to  do?”  MMA’s  President,  James  Kratz, 
asked.  Board  members  answered  “yes,” 
with  affirmation  for  MMA’s  emphasis  on 
mutual  aid,  its  “capable  management,  con- 
sistent achievement  of  low  overhead,  and 
commitment  to  wellness.”  The  board  en- 


What  the  General  Board  decided 


In  addition  to  adopting  a statement  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  with  the  General  Board 
of  the  General  Conference  Church  in 
Chicago,  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board  took  the  following  actions: 

1.  To  approve  Vision  2000,  a conjoint 
project  to  develop  a long-range  state- 
ment of  mission,  goals,  and  priorities 
for  both  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  by  the  year  2000. 

2.  To  hold  the  1995  General  Assembly 
in  Wichita,  Kan.  This  will  be  the  next 
conjoint  session  with  the  General 
Conference  Church.  The  Mennonite 
Church  meets  alone  in  Eugene,  Ore., 
next  year  and  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in 
1993. 

3.  To  establish  a 1990  Christmas  Shar- 
ing Fund  of  $28,000  to  be  shared 
equally  by  Native  American  Minis- 
tries of  North  America  and  Meserete 
Kristos  Church  of  Ethiopia. 


4.  To  appoint  James  Lapp  as  executive 
secretary  for  another  four-year  term 
(1991-95).  This  will  be  Lapp’s  second 
term  in  this  position. 

5.  To  adopt  a budget  of  $661,000  for 
1991.  Of  this  amount,  $350,000  is  to 
come  from  conference  contributions. 
After  hearing  from  one  conference 
that  contributions  will  likely  be  cut, 
the  board  agreed  to  look  at  the  bud- 
get again  at  its  next  meeting  in  April. 
General  Board  also  adopted  a budget 
for  Oregon  ’91  of  $238,000. 

6.  To  support  capital  fund  campaigns 
for  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary  and  for  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House. 

7.  To  request  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  to  provide  a 
staff  person  for  denominational  peace 
concerns. 

8.  To  develop  a new  logo  and  graphics 
standard  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 
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Statement  to  our  Mennonite  churches 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  situation 

From  all  indications  we  stand  at  the  brink  of  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
lines  are  drawn,  and  the  drums  of  war  are  beating.  The  guns,  tanks,  missiles, 
bombs,  ships,  and  planes  are  ready.  Psychological  warfare  is  already  being 
waged.  An  incident,  accidental  or  created,  a misjudgment  or  a psychological 
overreaction  could  ignite  an  explosion  of  the  massive  military  power  gathered 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  light  of  this  current  situation,  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  General  Boards  take  the  fol- 
lowing action: 

That  the  General  Boards  express  deep  concern  about  and  opposition  to  the 
military  buildup  and  the  growing  threat  of  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  reaffirm 
their  biblical  understanding  that  the  will  of  God  is  for  humankind  to  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  and  that  war  and  militarism  are  counter  to  God’s  intentions, 
and  call  our  congregations  to  the  following: 

1.  To  serious  study  of  and  recommitment  to  the  biblical  foundations  of  our 
Anabaptist  peace  and  justice  witness  and  to  a more  intensive  peace  teaching  ef- 
fort, particularly  for  our  children,  youth,  and  those  joining  our  congregations 
without  awareness  of  the  centrality  of  nonresistance  and  peacemaking  in  Men- 
nonite theology  and  life. 

2.  To  confess  our  own  complicity  and  selfishness  in  utilizing  more  than  our 
share  of  the  world’s  supply  of  oil  and  other  resources  and  for  our  limited  con- 
cern for  long-standing  injustices  in  the  Middle  East,  and  also  to  confess  and  re- 
examine our  complicity  in  paying  for  the  military  buildup  through  our  taxes. 

3.  To  implore  President  Bush  to  cease  the  inflammatory  military  buildup 
and  threats  of  war  against  Iraq.  To  pray  daily  for  world  leaders,  particularly  Pres- 
ident Bush,  Prime  Minister  Mulroney,  President  Hussein,  and  United  Nations 
General  Secretary  Perez  de  Cuellar  that  they  will  find  a peaceful  and  just  solu- 
tion without  war.  To  also  pray  for  all  who  live  in  fear,  loneliness,  despair,  or  hun- 
ger because  of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

4.  To  reach  out  in  friendship  to  people  of  Arab  and/or  Islamic  backgrounds 
in  our  communities  and,  as  possible,  throughout  the  world. 

5.  To  humbly  and  clearly  share  our  peace  convictions  with  neighbors, 
friends,  and  strangers  and,  as  led,  to  other  religious  groups,  the  public,  and  gov- 
ernment officials. 

6.  To  think  seriously  about  and  to  initiate  planning  for  the  possibility  of  war 
in  such  areas  as  registration,  the  draft,  alternate  service,  and  a ministry  to  the 
victims  of  war  and  those  designated  as  enemies. 

7.  To  encourage  members  and  congregations,  especially  those  near  military 
bases,  to  provide  spiritual  and  legal  assistance  to  those  who  seek  it  and  ask  our 
denominational  peace  offices  to  provide  materials  for  this  counseling. 

Adopted  by  the  general  boards  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church,  Chicago,  III,  Nov.  17,  1 990. 


couraged  MMA  to  increase  visibility  to 
multiethnic  groups,  to  publicize  its  chari- 
table contributions  program,  and  to  give 
high  priority  to  helping  church  members 
meet  the  high  costs  of  health  care. 

Members  also  noted  that  while  each 
churchwide  agency  had  been  reviewed  sev- 
eral times,  there  has  never  been  an  in- 
depth  review  of  the  General  Board  itself. 
The  board  agreed  to  appoint  several  per- 
sons to  conduct  this  review  in  the  next 
year. 

In  keeping  with  the  adoption  of  the 
statement  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  board 
members  also  signed  individually  a letter 
to  the  Iraqi  people,  stating:  “We  wish  you 
to  know  the  people  of  Iraq  are  not  our 
enemies.”  This  letter  was  to  be  sent  with 
a Christian  Peacemaker  Team  scheduled 
to  go  to  Iraq  soon  after  the  meeting. 

Mennonite  General  Board  acts  for  the 
General  Assembly  between  biennial  as- 
sembly sessions.  While  members  reported 
enjoying  the  city,  the  next  session  of  the 
board  goes  rural.  It  is  scheduled  for  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Apr.  11-13. — J.  Lome  Peachey 


Mass  starvation 
predicted  for  Sudan; 

MCC  to  respond 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — While  much  of  the 
world’s  attention  is  focused  on  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  people  of  Sudan  are 
facing  the  prospect  of  a nationwide  food 
emergency  that  could  surpass  the  1984-85 
drought-induced  famine  that  affected 
mainly  the  northern  regions  of  Sudan.  It  is 
the  third  time  in  six  years  Sudan  faces  such 
a catastrophe. 

The  current  situation  will  affect  all  re- 
gions of  the  country,  said  William  Reimer, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  country 
representative  for  Sudan.  A shortfall  of 
one  million  tons  of  grain  is  expected  this 
year  due  to  crop  failure.  Civil  war,  govern- 
ment policies,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  crises 
are  also  to  blame. 

An  extended  heat  wave  and  drought  in 
eastern  Sudan,  known  as  the  country’s 
breadbasket,  are  causing  crop  failures;  a 
short  rainy  season  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  jeopardized  crop  prospects  as 
well.  “People’s  ability  to  cope  is  being 
overwhelmed,”  said  Reimer.  Cereal  prices 
are  so  high  in  many  markets,  he  reports, 
that  people  are  unable  to  purchase  food. 
A 90-kilogram  sack  of  grain  in  Khartoum, 
Sudan’s  capital,  costs  at  least  two  months’ 
wages.  Most  staples  are  rationed,  and 
bread  is  in  short  supply. 

A seven-year-old  civil  war  is  another 
reason  for  hunger.  Thousands  of  civilians, 
forced  to  flee  their  homes  in  the  south, 
have  found  refuge  in  larger  cities;  more 


than  400,000  are  in  Juba. 

Many  Western  nations  have  slowed 
emergency  transports  of  grain  due  to 
Sudan’s  support  of  Iraq.  A drastic  de- 
crease in  foreign  remittances  from  Suda- 
nese who  work  in  Persian  Gulf  countries 
will  further  erode  Sudan’s  economy. 

Western  nations  have  also  threatened  to 
limit  aid  to  Sudan  because  of  accusations 
that  the  Sudanese  government  mishandled 
previous  relief  supplies.  U.S.  and  Euro- 
pean groups  have  accused  the  government 
of  blocking  or  diverting  aid  and  repeatedly 
bombing  people  in  the  south. 

The  situation  remains  tenuous  and  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  Reimer  said.  In  the 
current  civil  war  situation,  food  has  often 
been  used  as  a weapon.  The  government 
is  making  it  increasingly  difficult  to  reach 
people  most  affected  by  “imposing  tedious 


logistical  roadblocks  for  imported  food  and 
threatening  to  shoot  down  relief  planes 
delivering  food  into  rebel-held  areas,”  said 
Reimer. 

The  food  crisis  in  Sudan  has  been  exac- 
erbated by  the  government’s  unwillingness 
to  heed  the  warning  signs  of  drought. 
Despite  urging  from  the  United  Nations 
and  nongovernmental  organizations,  the 
government  has  failed  to  declare  an  emer- 
gency in  the  country. 

MCC  is  presently  involved  in  distribut- 
ing 1,800  metric  tons  of  food,  seeds,  and 
tools  to  the  besieged  town  of  Wau  in 
southwestern  Sudan.  This  aid  is  being 
airlifted  to  the  area  with  assistance  from 
Lutheran  World  Relief.  MCC  is  also  doing 
preliminary  planning  for  a major  response 
through  the  Sudan  Council  of  Churches. 

— Andrea  Schrock  Wenger 
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MC  and  GC  leaders 
ponder  future  ministry 
with  young  adults 

Chicago,  III. — How  can  church  be  made 
more  relevant  for  young  adults?  How  can 
the  connection  between  a faith  journey  and 
daily  living  be  communicated? 

Some  60  church  agency  representatives, 
conference/district  spokespersons,  and 
congregational  leaders  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  grappled  with  these 
questions  and  talked  about  the  shape  of 
young  adult  ministry  for  the  ’90s  during  a 
Nov.  2-4  consultation  in  Chicago.  It  was 
sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Throughout  the  weekend  participants 
divided  into  small  groups  to  discuss  their 
experiences  with  and  dreams  for  young 
adult  ministry.  They  also  were  instructed 
to  consider  major  issues  facing  young  adult 
ministry  and  to  evaluate  the  current  shape 
of  young  adult  ministry  in  local  churches. 

One  small  group,  which  asked  why  young 
adults  are  not  given  the  opportunity  to 
help  set  congregational  direction  though 
they  come  well  equipped  and  well  edu- 
cated, made  these  observations:  (1)  young 
adult  ministries  seem  most  effective  if  they 
are  mobilized  by  individual  congregations 
rather  than  mandated  by  the  denomina- 
tion; (2)  congregations  cannot  deal  with  the 
vibrancy  of  youth  if  they  are  not  willing  to 


grow  and  change  themselves;  and  (3)  young 
adults  who  stay  in  the  church  frequently 
do  so  because  of  relationships  with  people 
who  care  about  them. 

One  participant  observed  that  “the  fu- 
ture of  the  denomination  is  at  stake  if  we 
don’t  reach  this  generation.”  Another 
noted  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  young 
adult  ministries  must  be  locally  mobilized, 
“we  need  an  impulse  from  the  top;  we  need 
to  help  agencies  think  through  the  issues” 
of  why  young  adults  are  leaving  the  church. 

Tex  Sample,  a professor  at  St.  Paul’s 
School  of  Theology  in  Kansas  City,  and 
Norm  Kauffmann,  dean  of  students  at 
Goshen  College,  offered  insights  into 
young  adult  ministry  based  on  sociological 
research  and  developmental  models,  re- 
spectively. 

Sample  highlighted  nine  lifestyles,  not- 
ing minimal  overlap  among  those  catego- 
ries where  present-day  young  adults  are 
most  likely  to  fit  and  those  categories  the 
church  tends  to  reach.  Kauffmann  dis- 
cussed young  adult  maturation,  develop- 
ment, and  change.  Citing  needs  to  create 
an  environment  to  foster  growth  and  to 
shape  a ministry  of  mutuality,  he  said,  “I’m 
a little  bothered  that  we  aren’t  listening 
more  carefully  to  those  we’re  talking 
about.” 

Feedback  from  Listening  Committee 
members  Monica  Schroeder,  Carol  Weiser, 
and  James  Krabill  summarized  the 
weekend’s  activities. 


Schroeder,  an  Eastern  District  represen- 
tative on  the  GC  Young  Adult  Reference 
Council,  challenged  participants  to  look  to 
Jesus  as  the  prime  example  of  young  adult 
ministry.  “Jesus  was  a young  adult  and  had 
a young  adult  ministry,”  she  said.  “He 
needs  to  be  preached  and  his  life  modeled 
to  attract  young  adults.” 

Weiser,  a writer/editor  for  the  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  America,  ob- 
served that  young  adult  ministries  are 
being  phased  out  in  many  denominations 
because  babyboomers  are  moving  out  of 
the  young  adult  age  group  and  “dragging 
the  interests  of  the  church  with  them.”  She 
said  she  is  “glad  there  is  still  concern” 
among  Mennonites.  “What  I heard  here 
was  genuine  concern  for  young  adult  min- 
istry.” 

Krabill,  a former  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker  in  West  Africa  who  is  now 
involved  in  mission  education,  especially 
with  young  adults,  acknowledged  that  the 
briefness  of  the  weekend  together  left  un- 
finished business:  more  interaction  on 
grassroots  ministry,  more  practical  input 
on  how  young  adults  can  help  transform 
worship  and  get  involved  in  leadership, 
more  discussion  of  the  biblical  principles 
of  young  adult  ministry,  and  more  feed- 
back from  the  young  adults  themselves. 

Norma  Johnson,  executive  secretary  of 
the  GC  Commission  on  Education,  reiter- 
ated her  denomination’s  commitment  to 
working  with  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
expressed  a willingness  to  be  “patient”  as 
the  latter  works  through  internal  restruc- 
turing following  budget  and  personnel 
changes.  The  changes  leave  the  future  of 
Student  and  Young  Adult  Services  in 
doubt  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
caused  the  departure  last  spring  of  SYAS 
director  Myma  Burkholder. 

— Jane  Halteman 


MCC  finishes  work 
at  camp  for  evacuees 
from  Iraq,  Kuwait 

Amman,  Jordan  (MCC) — Mercy  Camp  in 
Jordan,  though  still  officially  open,  is  now 
empty  of  evacuees  from  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 
The  camp  near  the  Iraqi  border  was  one 
of  six  in  Jordan  for  people  fleeing  the  two 
countries  after  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  in 
August. 

“I  have  such  strong  images  of  the  camp,” 
said  Noel  Nickle,  a Mennonite  Central 
Committee  volunteer  in  Egypt.  “Coming 
back  I had  dreams  for  several  days  about 
it.”  Nickle,  who  is  from  Richmond,  Ind., 
was  one  of  six  MCCers  who  lived  and 
worked  at  Mercy  Camp  for  two  to  six 
weeks  in  September  and  October. 

MCC  workers  were  a stabilizing  pres- 
ence at  the  camp,  Jim  Haaksma  believes. 
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Haaksma,  Nickle’s  husband,  says  MCC 
volunteers  encouraged  camp  workers  to 
share  responsibilities,  so  the  camp  ran 
smoothly  and  was  better  able  to  handle 
sudden  influxes  of  thousands  of  evacuees. 

No  one  had  time  to  keep  records  in  the 
camp  at  first,  so  the  exact  number  of 
evacuees  who  came  through  is  unknown. 
Kevin  Stout  and  Curt  Wenger,  both  of 
whom  have  worked  with  MCC  in 
Bangladesh,  estimate  the  number  at  be- 
tween 20,000  and  50,000. 

MCC  workers  dug  latrines,  helped  dis- 
tribute food,  kept  records  of  evacuees 
coming  in  and  where  they  were  from,  and 
helped  load  and  unload  buses.  Conditions 
in  the  desert  were  primitive.  “There’s 
nothing  out  there  but  sand  and  rocks  and 
wind,”  said  Stout,  who  is  from  Lewisburg, 
Pa.  Sandstorms  occurred  about  once  a 
week,  and  latrines  and  tents  damaged  by 
wind  and  sand  had  to  be  repaired. 

From  seven  to  21  people  worked  at 
Mercy  Camp  over  its  two-month  existence. 
Most  were  from  nongovernment  organiza- 
tions like  MCC  or  were  Jordanian  Pales- 
tinians hired  by  the  Middle  East  Council 
of  Churches. 

Wenger,  who  is  from  Wayland,  Iowa,  said 
that  the  time  in  Jordan  changed  his  per- 
spective on  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  The 
price  of  gas  rose  30  cents  in  the  United 
States  before  he  left  home,  he  said.  “But 
here  in  Jordan  you  see  people’s  lives  dras- 
tically changed. ...  In  the  United  States  we 


are  touched  hardly  at  all  by  the  harm  and 
destruction  of  this.”  North  Americans  need 
to  be  concerned  about  the  suffering  of 
people  who  are  really  affected  by  the 
situation  rather  than  worrying  about  the 
price  of  gas,  he  said. — Ardell  Stauffer 


First  Mennonite  church 
for  Hmong  immigrants 
opens  in  California 

Fresno,  Calif. — The  congregation  sang  “All 
Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’  Name.”  This  was 
the  first  worship  service  of  the  first  Hmong 
Mennonite  congregation  in  North  America. 
It  is  called  “Hmong  Community  Church — 
Mennonite,”  and  is  located  in  Fresno. 

Over  200  Hmong  immigrants  from 
Southeast  Asia,  most  of  them  non-Chris- 
tian, and  40  supportive  local  Mennonites 
attended  the  first  service.  The  service  was 
followed  by  a feast,  a Hmong  tradition, 
which  included  both  Hmong  and  American 
food.  The  event  also  marked  the  licensing 
of  Shoua  Moua  as  a Mennonite  pastor. 

Since  Hmong  refugees  from  Laos  first 
began  arriving  to  Fresno  from  camps  in 
Thailand,  they  have  gotten  help  from  Men- 
nonite Community  Church.  The  church 
made  some  of  its  unused  land  available  for 
garden  plots  and  began  teaching  English 
to  the  refugees,  with  the  help  of  the  local 


Voluntary  Service  unit. 

About  three  years  ago  the  church 
learned  of  Shoua  Moua,  a Hmong  busi- 
nessman and  church  worker  in  Australia, 
who  wanted  to  come  to  Fresno,  where 
many  of  his  relatives  already  lived,  to  start 
a church.  After  determining  that  Shoua 
had  the  gifts  to  be  a church  planter,  the 
church  sent  Shoua  and  his  family  to  the 
Pastoral  Ministries  Program  at  Hesston 
College.  Partial  support  for  the  family  was 
provided  by  Southwest  Conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  Pacific  District  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church. 

Returning  to  Fresno  last  summer,  Shoua 
quickly  began  forming  the  core  of  the  new 
church,  visiting  three  families  a day  and 
becoming  known  among  the  Hmong  peo- 
ple. 

The  Hmong  experience  is  much  like  the 
German  and  Russian  Mennonite  experi- 
ence of  immigration  and  learning  to  live  in 
a new  culture.  Like  early  Mennonite  set- 
tlers, Hmong  children  quickly  learn  En- 
glish and  begin  to  assimilate  into  American 
culture,  while  adults  cling  to  the  old  ways. 
The  Mennonite  experience  of  transition 
from  being  an  immigrant  people  has  much 
to  say  to  these  new  refugees.  Hmong  peo- 
ple also  value  many  of  the  same  things 
Mennonites  do,  like  family  and  community, 
making  their  inclusion  in  the  Mennonite 
faith  easier. 

— Duane  Ruth-Heffelbower 
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A new  look  for  Provident  bookstore.  Souderton,  Pa.  (MPH) — After  four  months 
of  dust  and  confusion,  the  Provident  Bookstore  here,  has  emerged  3,000  square 
feet  larger  and  with  an  entirely  new  look.  Manager  Doug  Landis  and  staff  cele- 
brated the  completion  with  a week-long  grand  reopening  event  with  author 
Bart  Campolo,  singer  Steve  Camp,  puppets,  balloons,  and  door  prizes.  The  week 
started  with  a special  reception  for  employees  and  guests.  Pianist  David  Hughes 
(pictured)  provided  entertainment.  The  bookstore  is  the  final  store  to  be  remod- 
eled at  Souderton  Shopping  Center  and  joins  the  new  offices  of  Franconia  Con- 
ference of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  Eastern  District  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Also  located  there  are  the  Selfhelp  Crafts  and 
Care/Share  stores  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  The  shopping  center  is 
owned  by  Menno  Realty,  a local  group  of  business  persons  who  operate  the  cen- 
ter with  the  intention  that  “rents  for  Mennonite  tenants  will  be  stable  below- 
market  prices  for  the  long  term.  Pennsylvania  Gov.  Robert  Casey  sent  a letter 
of  congratulations  to  the  reopened  bookstore.  “As  the  seeds  the  Mennonites 
first  planted  over  five  decades  ago  continue  to  flourish  in  the  grand  reopening 
of  this  store,  let  us  not  forget  the  founding  principles  it  started  from — that  of  nur- 
turing and  fostering  minds  as  well  as  spirits,”  he  said. 


Retired  educator-pastor  John  Steiner,  78, 
died  on  Nov.  3 in  Goshen,  Ind.,  following  a brief 
illness.  He  began  his  education  career  in  his 
native  North  Lima,  Ohio,  as  a public  school 
teacher  and  coach.  He  later  served  as  athletic 
director  and  Bible  teacher  at  Hesston  College, 
superintendent  of  Berean  Academy  in  Elbing, 
Kan.,  and  the  first  superintendent  of  Bethany 
Christian  High  School  in  Goshen.  His  pastoral 
ministry  began  around  1950  when  he  served 
Gospel  Fellowship  in  Shallow  Water,  Kan.  Later 
he  was  pastor  of  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church  of  Goshen  and  helped  organize  Tri- 
Lakes  Community  Church  near  Bristol,  Ind.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mildred. 

Clare  Schumm  has  resigned  as  secretary 
for  family  life  ministry  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries,  effective  Jan.  31.  He 
will  then  become  associate  pastor  of  Yellow 
Creek  Mennonite  Church  near  Goshen,  Ind.  He 
served  MBCM  four  years  and  shared  his  time 
with  Commission  on  Education  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Schumm  pre- 
viously was  pastor  of  Sunnyside  Mennonite 
Church  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Waynesboro  (Va.)  Mennonite  Church  broke 
ground  for  a new  addition  on  Nov.  18.  This  is 
phase  two  of  the  nine-year-old  congregation’s 
long-range  plan.  The  750-square-foot  addition 
will  provide  kitchen  and  serving  facilities  and 
will  also  be  used  initially  for  Sunday  school 
classrooms.  The  next  phase  of  expansion  will  be 
a large  two-stoiy  building  for  classrooms  and  a 
social  hall.  Eventually,  another  geodesic  dome 
capable  of  seating  600  people  will  become  the 
main  sanctuary.  The  current  dome  will  then  be 
converted  to  an  all-purpose  social  hall,  gathering 
place,  and  meeting  facility. 

Over  40  people  walked  or  bicycled  to  their 
rural  Illinois  church  on  Oil-Free  Sunday. 

This  was  about  one-third  of  the  people  who 
attended  Freeport  Mennonite  Church  that  day. 
Many  others  car-pooled.  The  longest  walk  was 
a 15-mile  round-trip  trek  by  Mark  Bamberg  and 
his  son  Don.  Oil-Free  Sunday  was  called  by 
Christian  Peacemaker  Teams,  a Chicago-based 
Brethren/Mennonite  organization,  as  a response 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  To  further  conserve 
the  use  of  oil,  the  members  brought  brown-bag 
lunches  and  had  their  normal  Sunday-evening 
activities  after  lunch,  thus  saving  an  extra  trip. 
In  order  to  let  the  community  know  what  was 
going  on,  the  congregation  contacted  the  local 
newspaper,  which  carried  a photo  and  article  the 
next  day. 

A Pennsylvania  youth  group  tried  some- 
thing different  for  Halloween  this  year. 
About  20  young  people  from  Forest  Hills  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Leola  joined  the  usual  trick- 
or-treaters  but  instead  gave  out  apples, 
brochures  about  their  church,  and  personal  in- 
vitations to  attend  worship  services.  Dividing 
into  smaller  groups,  they  stopped  at  over  200 
homes  in  the  neighborhood.  For  many  of  the 
youth,  this  was  their  first  experience  with  this 
type  of  outreach.  Halloween  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  time  for  it.  All  the  neighbors  were 
friendly  and  many  of  them  insisted  on  giving  the 
young  people  candy. 

Nearly  50  new  missionaries  were  appointed 
in  the  past  five  years  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  This  brings  the  total  to  about 
170.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  Vision  ’95  goals 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  says  David  Shenk, 


director  of  overseas  ministries.  Of  the  new  mis- 
sionaries, 35  serve  in  new  frontiers  of  evangelism 
and  church  planting  among  unreached  peoples. 
Of  the  total,  19  work  in  countries  which  had  no 
previous  Mennonite  witness. 

A Mennonite  researcher  addressed 
America’s  church  statisticians  recently  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Leland  Harder,  associate  di- 
rector of  Church  Member  Profile  II,  reported  on 
that  demographic  study  of  five  Mennonite  de- 
nominations. He  was  the  main  speaker  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Statisti- 
cians of  American  Religious  Bodies.  The  statis- 
ticians are  currently  working  on  the 
once-every-decade  project  to  analyze  the  Amer- 
ican population  according  to  each  religious  body 
on  a county,  state,  regional,  and  national  level. 
The  statisticians’  president  for  the  past  two 
years  was  James  Horsch,  editor  of  Mennonite 
Yearbook. 

A Pennsylvania  congregation  is  offering  to 
share  materials  from  a study  on  divorce/re- 
marriage that  it  conducted  earlier  this  year. 
Franconia  Mennonite  Church  heard  eight  ser- 
mons on  the  subject  by  its  pastors — Paul 
Lederach,  Russell  Detweiler,  and  Jay  Delp — and 
by  two  invited  guests — Richard  Detweiler  and 
James  Longacre.  The  study  resulted  in  the 


adoption  of  a plan  for  working  with  people 
involved  in  divorce  and  remarriage.  Audio  cas- 
settes of  the  sermons  along  with  a booklet 
containing  the  sermon  outlines  and  the 
congregation’s  plan  are  available  for  a suggested 
$10  donation  from  the  church  at  Box  26,  Fran- 
conia, PA  18924. 

Some  40  people  from  the  Midwest  and  West 
visited  and  worked  at  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.,  for 
four  days  recently  as  part  of  a two-week  “MCC 
Service  and  Sightseeing  Tour.”  Most  of  them 
helped  in  the  Selfhelp  Crafts  warehouse.  The 
tour  was  planned  by  Vernon  Wiebe,  an  MCC 
Executive  Committee  member  whose  family  op- 
erates Prudent  Tours  in  Hillsboro,  Kan.  Profits 
of  $100  per  person  were  contributed  to  MCC. 
The  participants  came  from  Kansas,  South  Da- 
kota, Nebraska,  and  California. 

Encounter  ’90  was  a denominational  melt- 
ing pot  for  more  than  80  congregations  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  for  eight  nights  recently. 
About  3,500  Methodists,  Baptists,  Mennonites, 
Presbyterians,  Brethren,  and  others  gathered 
each  night  for  the  evangelistic  services  at  Rock- 
ingham County  Fairgrounds.  The  speaker  was 
Harrisonburg-based  Mennonite  evangelist 
Steve  Wingfield.  He  challenged  his  audience  to 
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live  as  “radical  disciples”  and  said  “the  gospel 
is  rough,  it’s  tough,  it’s  difficult,  but  it’s  reward- 
ing.” 

“Spiritual  Warfare”  was  the  subject  of  the 
annual  Singles  Retreat  that  was  held  recently 
at  Lakewood  Retreat  near  Brooksville,  Fla.  The 
speaker  was  Mel  Shetler,  pastor  of  Maple  City 
Chapel  in  Goshen,  Ind.  He  encouraged  the 
participants  to  open  up  to  each  other.  Many 
experienced  inner  healing.  The  event  also  in- 
cluded worship,  recreation,  music,  and  a camp- 
fire. The  Singles  Retreat  is  for  people  from 
Southeast  Conference  and  other  conferences. 

A suburban  Chicago  congregation  will 
change  its  name,  as  of  Jan.  1,  from  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Oak  Park  to  Oak  Park 
Mennonite  Church.  The  10-year-old  congrega- 
tion has  39  members  and  an  average  worship 
attendance  of  60.  David  Myers  is  the  pastor. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  promoting 
the  use  of  goats  in  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  The 

goat  is  the  poor  person’s  cow,  says  Betty 
Szilassy,  an  MCC  agriculturalist  in  Tacaimbo, 
Brazil.  It  can  be  supported  on  one-fifth  of  the 
land  area  needed  by  a cow  and  in  some  areas  it 
gives  just  about  as  much  milk.  And  milk  can  be 
a prime  source  of  protein  for  poor  families,  many 
of  whose  children  die  of  malnutrition. 

A memorial  fund  for  the  late  Floyd  Sieber 
is  being  used  for  evangelism  in  Argentina. 

Sieber,  a retired  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
worker  who  continued  to  live  and  work  in  that 
country,  died  suddenly  last  March  at  the  age  of 
71.  Nearly  $1,000  was  donated  to  the  fund,  and 
it  helped  purchase  land  for  an  emerging  congre- 
gation in  Beltran  near  Choele  Choel,  where 
Sieber  lived.  Sieber’s  wife,  Alice,  who  continues 
to  five  in  Choele  Choel,  said  her  husband  had 
been  assisting  the  group  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Roy  Roth  became  interim  director  of  music 
ministries  at  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  Church, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  on  Dec.  2.  He  succeeds  Marvin 
Miller. 

• Jim  Brown  became  pastor  of  Harrow  (Ont.) 
Mennonite  Church  in  October.  Victor  Dirks  had 
been  serving  as  lay  leader. 

•Don  Helmuth  was  installed  as  associate 
pastor  of  Maranatha  Mennonite  Church, 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  recently.  Selected  from  within 
the  congregation,  he  serves  on  a part-time  basis. 

Coming  events: 

•MCC  Annual  Meeting,  Jan.  23-26,  in 
Archbold,  Ohio.  This  is  for  the  43-member  board 
that  represents  the  17  constituent  groups  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  Also  scheduled 
is  the  annual  board  meeting  of  MCC  U.S.  The 
board  meetings,  which  will  be  held  at  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  are  open  to  the  public.  A 
public  meeting,  under  the  theme,  “Sharing  and 
Serving  at  Home  and  Abroad,”  will  be  held  at 
Evangelical  Mennonite  Church  on  the  25th.  It 
will  feature  current  and  former  MCC  workers, 
foreign  guests,  special  music,  and  media  presen- 
tations. More  information  from  MCC  at  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717  859-1151. 

• Peace  Pilgrimage,  Dec.  15,  from  Nazareth  to 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  31st  annual  event  will  in- 
clude the  usual  10-mile  walk  and  candlelighting 
ceremony.  The  speaker  this  year  is  longtime 
Mennonite  leader  Myron  Augsburger.  The  event 
is  sponsored  by  16  community  and  church  bod- 
ies. More  information  from  Greater  Bethlehem 


New  volunteers  for  year-old  units.  Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM) — Twenty-one  new  vol- 
unteers joined  the  year-old  Service  Adventure  units  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions this  fall  in  Philippi,  W.Va.,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  Champaign,  111.  The 
11-month  program  for  young  adults  also  has  two  new  units — in  Nashville, 

Tenn.,  and  Albany,  Ore. — this  fall. 

The  Philippi  volunteers  are  (top  photo):  Front  row  (left  to  right) — Judy 
Musser  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  senior  center  assistant  and  home  repair  worker;  Deb- 
bie Swartzendruber  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  teacher  aide;  Mitzi  Learn  of  Schwenks- 
ville.  Pa.,  physician’s  assistant;  and  Jennifer  Slaubaugh  of  Cassopolis,  Mich., 
teacher  aide  and  day-care  assistant.  Back  row — Richard  and  Linda  Huber 
Mininger  (and  son  Aaron)  of  Souderton,  Pa.,  household  leaders;  Paul  Derksen 
of  Hanover,  Ont.,  teacher  aide  and  home  repair  worker;  and  Tim  Zook  of  Dal- 
ton, Ohio,  teacher  aide  and  home  repair  worker. 

The  Sarasota  volunteers  are  (middle  photo):  Front  row — Ulonda  Miller  of 
Goshen,  Ind.,  child  care  worker,  Zelda  Stoltzfus  of  Ogema,  Minn.,  Youth  for 
Christ  assistant  and  child  care  worker;  and  Barb  Geigley  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  child 
care  worker.  Back  row — Rod  Schrag  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  household  leader;  Ben 
Moreno  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  child  care  worker;  and  Jeremy  Miller  of  Washington, 
Iowa,  nurse  aide  helper. 

The  Champaign  volunteers  are  (bottom  photo):  Front  row — Brian  Enedy  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  day-care  assistant;  Allan  Bernhart  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  carpen- 
ter; and  Galen  Birky  of  Wanatah,  Ind.,  carpenter.  Back  row — Gayle  Troyer  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  household  leader;  Cecilia  Godshall  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  assistant  at  a 
women’s  shelter;  Jennifer  Parsons  of  New  Carlisle,  Ind.,  worker  with  develop- 
mentally  disabled  children;  and  Glenda  Wagler  of  Irwin,  Ohio,  day-care  assistant 
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Area  Council  of  Churches  at  520  E.  Broad  St., 
Bethlehem,  PA  18018;  phone  215  867-8671. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Faculty  position  in  education,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  College,  starting  next  fall.  The  person 
would  teach  early  childhood  and  elementary 
education  courses.  A doctorate  is  preferred. 
Women  and  minorities  are  urged  to  apply.  Send 
resume  to  Lee  Snyder  at  EMC,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

• Administrator,  Hartville  Meadows.  This  is  a 
32-bed  home  for  the  developmentally  disabled. 
Required  are  managerial  experience,  financial 
management  skills,  experience  with  the  develop- 
mentally disabled,  knowledge  about  Medicaid, 
and  QMRP  status.  Send  resume  to  Hartville 
Meadows  at  844  Sunnyside  St.,  Hartville,  OH 
44632. 

• Administrative  secretary,  Mennonite  Health 
Services,  starting  in  January.  Required  is  profi- 
ciency in  typing  and  word  processing  and  the 
ability  to  plan  and  organize  own  work.  Contact 
Carl  Good  by  Dec.  10  at  MHS,  Box  500,  Akron, 
PA  17501;  phone  717  859-1151. 

• Residential  managers,  Christian  Residential 
Opportunities  and  Social  Services  (CROSS). 
Needed  is  a married  couple  to  operate  a group 
home  for  developmentally  disabled  adults.  A 
degree  in  the  human  services  field  is  preferred. 
Experience  with  the  developmentally  disabled 
is  helpful.  Contact  CROSS  at  712  Pinola  Rd., 
Shippensburg,  PA  17257;  phone  717  530-1788. 

Correction:  Terry  Burkhalter  is  not  the  new 
director  of  student  life  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  as  reported  in  the  Nov.  27 
“Mennoscope.”  He  is  the  new  director  of  student 
programs.  Peggy  Landis  is  the  director  of  stu- 
dent life. 


Marriages 


Moyer-Troyer.  Stephen  R.  Moyer,  Stevens, 
Pa.,  and  Norma  J.  Troyer,  Alburtis,  Pa.,  Living 
Word  cong.,  by  Elmer  S.  Frederick,  Sept.  22. 

Newswanger-Schlabach.  Ryan  W.  News- 
wanger,  Strasburg,  Pa.,  First  Deaf  cong.,  and 
Susan  V.  Schlabach,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Perkasie 
cong.,  by  Vern  Rempel,  Sept.  1. 


Births 


Breneman,  J.  Larry  and  Sandra  (Eby),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Krista  Joelle, 
Nov.  4. 

Brenneman,  Robert  and  Marla  (Graybill), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Breanna  Rose,  Oct.  9. 

Comes,  Ted  and  Susan  (Yancey),  Bradenton, 
Fla.,  third  child,  first  son,  Zlexander  Christo- 
pher, Sept.  26. 

Erb,  Chris  and  Jill  (Newcomer),  Goshen,  Ind., 
first  child,  Spencer  Michael,  Nov.  5. 

Geiser,  Ned  and  Marie  Harnish,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  first  children,  Hannah  Rose  and  Nathan 
Lee,  Nov.  5. 

Grieser,  Mike  and  Beth  (Smucker),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Hannah 
Marie,  Nov.  4. 

Heckaman,  Jay  and  Ann  (Frey),  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Kelcy  Ann,  Nov.  4. 

Horst,  Gerry  and  Maijo  (Stutzman),  Aurora, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Brandon  Gerald,  Oct.  11. 

Lehman,  Eric  and  Marcia  (Richer),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Peter  Allen,  Nov.  2. 

Malone,  John  and  Karen  (Riley),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kara  Ashley, 
Oct.  25. 


Meyer  Beyler,  Mark  and  Anne,  Champaign, 
111.,  second  daughter,  Rose  Kathryn,  Oct.  26. 

Miller,  Vaughn  and  Susan  Blum,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.,  first  child,  Cole  Donovan,  Oct.  29. 

Murphy,  Dennis  and  Gail  (Troyer),  Attica, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Dustin  Duane,  Oct.  23. 

Plunkett,  Gary  and  Angie,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
second  daughter,  Naomi  Ezra,  Sept.  30. 

Thomas,  Richard  and  Karen  (Smith),  Millers- 
burg,  Ind.,  fourth  daughter,  Hope  Irene,  Sept.  4. 

Weaver,  Kent  and  Judy,  Lakewood,  Colo., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Anya  Nicole,  Nov.  3. 


Obituaries 


Fisher,  Paul  K.,  son  of  Josiah  H.  and  Mary 
(Kratz)  Fisher,  was  born  at  Graterford,  Pa.,  July 
23,  1899;  died  at  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Oct.  23,  1990; 
aged  91.  On  Sept.  1,  1972,  he  was  married  to 
Arlene  S.  Smith,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  is 
one  daughter  (Doris  F.  Hirsch).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  26,  in  charge 
of  Robert  L.  Shreiner  and  Truman  H.  Brunk; 
interment  in  Upper  Skippack  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Forrester,  Charles  E.,  son  of  Curtis  and 
Laura  (Thompson)  Forrester,  was  born  in  More- 
wood,  Ont.,  Mar.  10,  1906;  died  at  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Nov.  6,  1990;  aged  84.  On  Sept.  12,  1934,  he  was 
married  to  Kathryn  Jantzi,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Dale  and  Beryl)  and  2 
daughters  (Anna  Mae  Weaver  and  Martha  Ro- 
land). He  was  a member  of  Croghan  Conserva- 
tive Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  10,  in  charge  of  Julius  Moser; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Graybill,  J.  Silas,  son  of  Joseph  S.  and 
Susan  (Benner)  Graybill,  was  born  at  Thomp- 
sontown,  Pa.,  Jan.  25,  1903;  died  at  Rockhill 
Mennonite  Community,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Oct.  24, 
1990;  aged  87.  On  Aug.  12,  1929,  he  was  married 
to  Rebecca  Histand,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Leon),  2 daughters  (Betty  Lou 
Myers  and  Carol  Toll),  10  grandchildren,  8 great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Chester),  and  one 
sister  (Ruth  Graybill).  On  Dec.  7,  1943,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  and  served  the  Doyles- 
town  congregation  until  1970.  He  was  a member 
of  Doylestown  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  29,  in  charge  of  Ray 
Yoder  and  Wellington  Alderfer;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Jones,  Abram  S.,  son  of  David  C.  and  Ella 
(Strouse)  Jones,  was  born  at  Pottstown,  Pa., 
June  9,  1927;  died  of  cancer  at  Spring  City,  Pa., 
Oct.  25,  1990;  aged  63.  On  Feb.  21,  1953,  he  was 
married  to  Frances  Geissinger,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Carol  and 
Kathy),  4 sons  (Kenneth,  William,  Douglas,  and 
Philip),  4 grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Sarah 
Frederich,  Margaret  Vance,  Esther  Clemmer, 
and  Mary  Jones),  and  2 brothers  (Stanley  Jones 
and  Frank  Sturpe).  He  was  a member  of  Potts- 
town Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  28,  in  charge  of  J.  Mark 
Frederick  and  Mike  Galus;  interment  in  Provi- 
dence Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Granville  K.,  son  of  C.  Warren  and 
Anna  (Kulp)  Moyer,  was  bom  at  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1907;  died  in  a traffic  accident  at 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Nov.  7,  1990;  aged  83.  He  was 
married  to  Blanche  F.  Derstein,  who  died  May 
30,  1983.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Thelma 
Bolton  and  Ruth  McMullen),  2 sons  (Herbert  D. 
and  Merrill  D.  Moyer),  12  grandchildren,  4 great- 
grandchildren, 2 sisters  (Miriam  Halteman  and 
Pearl  Smith),  and  2 brothers  (Ernest  K.  and 
Stanley  K.  Moyer).  He  was  a member  of  Sou- 
derton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  11,  in  charge  of  Gerald 


A.  Clemmer  and  Richard  C.  Detweiler;  inter- 
ment in  Souderton  Mennonite  Cemeteiy. 

Regier,  Mildred  Snyder,  daughter  of  Zenas 
and  Effie  (Cressman)  Snyder,  was  bom  Dec.  17, 
1919;  died  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Oct.  28, 1990;  aged 
70.  On  Apr.  6,  1946,  she  was  married  to  Jacob 
Regier,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 daugh- 
ters (Doris  Neuschwander,  Helen  Gallinger, 
Kathryn  Janzen,  Sharon  Krynicki,  Marilyn 
Steckly,  and  Audrey  Faul),  one  son  (Dale 
Regier),  16  grandchildren,  one  brother  (John 
Snyder),  and  4 sisters  (Beulah  Cressman,  Alice 
Snyder,  Nellie  Martin,  and  Arminta  Hons- 
berger).  She  was  a member  of  Nith  Valley 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  1,  in  charge  of  Harold  Schilk; 
interment  in  Nith  Valley  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Shetler,  LaVem,  son  of  Abe  and  Malinda 
Shetler,  was  born  in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  19, 
1926;  died  as  a result  of  a farm  accident  at 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Sept.  18,  1990;  aged  64.  On  Nov. 
24,  1955,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Zuercher,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Reuben, 
Robert,  and  Richard),  3 daughters  (Nancy 
Abiade,  Vivian  Schwartz,  and  Dorothy  Pearce), 
and  his  mother.  He  was  a member  of  Smithville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  21,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Steiner  and 
Zawdie  Abiade;  interment  in  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Wismer,  Abram  H.,  son  of  David  B.  and 
Barbara  (Hackman)  Wismer,  was  born  in  Fran- 
conia Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  2,  1915;  died  at  Quaker- 
town  (Pa.)  Hospital,  Nov.  3,  1990;  aged  75.  On 
Mar.  12,  1936,  he  was  married  to  Elsie  B.  Freed, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Paul 
Wismer),  2 daughters  (Kathryn  Nice  and  Doro- 
thy Detweiler),  7 grandchildren,  7 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Katie  Voce).  He  was  a 
member  of  Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  7,  in  charge 
of  Paul  M.  Lederach,  Russell  M.  Detweiler,  and 
Curtis  L.  Bergey;  interment  in  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  New- 
ton, Kan.,  Dec.  7-8 

Goshen  College  board  of  overseers,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Dec.  7-8 

Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Dec.  9 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  inter- 
term, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  7-25 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  10-12 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary 
school  for  leadership  training,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Jan.  14-17 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual 
meeting,  Clearbrook,  B.C.,  Jan.  17-19 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual 
meeting,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  23-24 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  25-26 
North  American  Evangelism/Church  Planting 
Committee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Jan.  25-29 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
pastors’  week,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  28-Feb.  1 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb  8-9 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  21-23 
Integration  Exploration  Committee,  Feb.  25-26 
Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite 
Church,  Eugene,  Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


World’s  hungry  still  feeling  effects 
of  superpower  rivalry,  says  report 

Although  the  Cold  War  has  been  de- 
clared over,  the  regional  conflicts  and  arras 
spending  fueled  by  superpower  rivaliy  are 
hurting  the  world’s  poor  more  than  ever. 
This  is  the  finding  of  a church-backed 
study  which  describes  militarization  as  the 
chief  cause  of  growing  hunger  and  famine 
throughout  the  world,  including  in  the 
United  States.  The  “Hunger  1990”  report 
was  released  by  Bread  for  the  World,  an 
ecumenical  Christian  anti-hunger  lobby  in 
Washington. 

The  report  points  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis  as  an  illustration  of  the  link  between 
arms  and  hunger.  The  crisis  touched  off  by 
Iraq’s  invasion  of  Kuwait  was  in  part  “a 
consequence  of  the  Cold  War,  whose  spon- 
sors have  poured  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  arms  into  the  region,  and  it  underscores 
the  need  for  reductions  in  military  aid  and 
arms  sales,”  the  report  says.  Other  regional 
conflicts  have  caused  extensive  hunger  by 
disrupting  the  production  and  distribution 
of  food.  In  southern  and  northeastern  Af- 
rica, for  instance,  civil  wars  fought  with 
arms  supplied  by  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  were  cited  as  resulting  in 
famines  that  currently  affect  at  least  20 
million  people.  (RNS) 

Handbook  for  Baptist-Catholic 
marriages  approved  in  Virginia 

A handbook  for  marriages  between 
Catholics  and  Southern  Baptists,  who  have 
distrusted  each  other  for  centuries,  has 
been  approved  by  official  agencies  of  the 
two  denominations  in  Virginia.  Meetings 
are  being  held  throughout  the  state  to 
introduce  pastors  and  church  workers  to 
the  59-page  handbook,  which  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Virginia  Baptist  General 
Board  and  the  Richmond  Catholic  Dio- 
cese. It  has  been  three  years  in  the  making 
and  has  been  described  by  Bishop  Joseph 
Sullivan  of  Richmond  as  “a  model  for  other 
Catholic  conferences  around  the  country.” 
(RNS) 

Religious  killings  key  to  vote 
cutting  aid  to  El  Salvador 

At  the  time  of  the  November  1989  mur- 
ders of  six  Jesuit  Catholic  priests  in  El 
Salvador,  church  and  human  rights  groups 
in  the  United  States  launched  a campaign 
to  drastically  scale  back  U.S.  support  for 
El  Salvador’s  military,  widely  believed  as 
responsible  for  the  slayings.  A year  after 
the  killings,  the  Senate  has  given  the  op- 
ponents of  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  a 
victory  more  substantial  than  anyone  had 
predicted,  voting  by  a 74-25  margin  to  cut 
the  aid  in  half.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved  a similar  measure  in  June. 

The  vote  dealt  a major  blow  to  the  Bush 
administration’s  Central  America  policy 


and  to  a U.S.  counter-insurgency  effort 
that  has  lasted  more  than  a decade,  the 
longest  such  effort  by  an  American  admin- 
istration since  the  Vietnam  War.  Since 
1979,  Washington  has  sent  more  than  $4.5 
billion  in  military  and  economic  aid  to  the 
Salvadoran  government,  which  has  fought 
a long  civil  war  with  leftist  rebels. 

The  clear  victory  for  critics  of  U.S.  policy 
was  universally  attributed  to  the  Jesuit 
murders.  That  incident  and  the  failure  of 
the  Salvadoran  government  to  prosecute 
those  responsible  for  it  dominated  the 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor  just  before  the 
vote.  Senators  also  pointed  to  the  exten- 
sive lobbying  campaign  led  by  religious 
groups.  (RNS) 

Catholic  bishops  warn  against 
aggression  by  U.S.  in  Gulf 

In  a statement  highly  critical  of  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  26  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishops  have  charged  that  the  military 
buildup  in  Saudi  Arabia  already  consti- 
tutes an  “offensive  threat”  to  Iraq.  They 
also  advised  Catholic  military  personnel 
against  participating  in  any  operation  “de- 
liberately aimed  at  noncombatants.” 

The  statement  was  released  by  Pax 
Christi  USA,  a national  Catholic  peace 
movement,  which  described  it  as  an  exam- 
ination of  moral  issues  involved  in  the  Gulf 
crisis.  It  appeared  to  add  another  voice  to 
the  opposing  views  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  church  groups  in  recent  weeks. 
While  most  mainline  churches  were  sup- 
portive of  the  early  initiatives  to  gather  an 
international  consensus  on  the  crisis  and 
to  use  an  embargo  to  counter  the  invasion 
by  Iraq,  many  are  now  beginning  to  warn 
against  the  increasing  talk  of  using  military 
force.  (RNS) 

Movement  grows  among  Adventist 
women  for  more  representation 

Following  an  international  church  vote 
upholding  the  ban  against  ordaining  fe- 
male ministers,  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
women  across  the  United  States  have  mo- 
bilized to  overthrow  what  they  believe  is 
“second  class  citizenship”  in  the  church. 
The  vote  by  the  General  Conference  in 
July  “broke  the  twig,”  according  to  Iris 
Yob,  who  teaches  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  and  writes  on  feminism  and 
the  Adventist  church.  The  General  Confer- 
ence is  the  church’s  main  legislative  body 
and  meets  every  five  years. 

Thousands  of  Adventist  women  who  be- 
long to  a number  of  Adventist  women’s 
organizations  are  writing  letters,  marching, 
and  discussing  strategy  and  options.  Oth- 
ers are  leaving  the  church.  Discouraged  by 
the  ban  on  women  ministers  and  the  lack 
of  women  in  top  leadership  positions,  even 
where  allowed,  they  have  given  up  tiying 
to  change  their  church  and  gone  elsewhere. 


Then  there  are  the  silent  supporters  of 
equality  who  are  afraid  to  speak  publicly 
for  fear  of  losing  jobs  and  status  in  the 
tight-knit  Adventist  communities.  (RNS) 

Episcopal  bishops  ‘disassociate’ 
selves  from  gay  ordination 

In  an  atmosphere  of  heated  emotions, 
members  of  the  U.S.  Episcopal  Church’s 
House  of  Bishops  voted  by  a slim  margin 
recently  to  “disassociate”  themselves  from 
a fellow  bishop’s  controversial  ordination 
last  year  of  a practicing  homosexual.  At  the 
end  of  two  hours  of  debate,  the  bishops 
voted  78-74  to  reaffirm  a February  state- 
ment by  Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  Brow- 
ning and  his  Council  of  Advice  that  called 
ordination  of  practicing  homosexuals  “in- 
appropriate.” After  the  vote,  Bishop  John 
Spong  of  Newark,  who  ordained  acknowl- 
edged homosexual  Robert  Williams  in  a 
highly  publicized  ceremony,  launched  into 
a passionate,  stinging  30-minute  defense  of 
his  actions  and  accused  his  detractors  of 
hypocrisy  and  homophobia.  (RNS) 

Burger  King  changes  ad  policy 
in  wake  of  ‘pro-decency’  boycott 

“Pro-decency”  leaders  are  celebrating 
their  latest  victory  with  a Whopper  and 
fries.  Christian  Leaders  for  Responsible 
Television  (CLeaR-TV)  announced  that 
their  boycott  of  Burger  King  was  lifted 
recently  after  the  fast-food  purveyor 
pledged  to  be  more  selective  in  the  types 
of  programs  it  sponsors  with  TV  advertis- 
ing. Burger  King  ran  bold,  half-page  ads  in 
most  daily  newspapers  proclaiming  that  it 
“wishes  to  go  on  record  as  supporting 
traditional  values  on  television,  especially 
the  importance  of  the  family.” 

CLeaR-TV,  a coalition  of  church  leaders 
representing  a potential  market  of  60  mil- 
lion people,  called  for  the  embargo  in 
September  after  statistics  revealed  that 
the  restaurant  chain  was  the  chief  sup- 
porter of  sexually  explicit  and  violent  net- 
work shows.  (NIRR) 

Furman  is  second  Southern  Baptist 
school  to  move  for  autonomy 

Furman  University  in  Greenville,  S.C., 
has  become  the  second  Southern  Baptist 
school  this  year  to  take  unilateral  action 
toward  independence  from  its  state  con- 
vention in  order  to  prevent  takeover  by  a 
fundamentalist  faction.  At  a called  meeting 
recently,  Furman’s  trustees  voted  18-6  to 
amend  the  university  charter  to  create  a 
self-perpetuating  board  and  to  take  au- 
thority to  name  board  members  away  from 
the  South  Carolina  Baptist  Convention. 
The  action  was  similar  to  one  taken  in 
September  by  trustees  of  Baylor  Univer- 
sity in  Waco,  Tex.,  to  establish  a governing 
board  outside  the  control  of  the  Baptist 
General  Convention  of  Texas.  (RNS) 
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Editorials 


Brother,  put 

Some  say  the  church  will  be  done  in  by  all  the 
attention  it  gives  to  being  relevant:  no  styro- 
foam, all  natural  fibers,  steeples,  and  stained 
glass. 

Others  see  its  demise  in  its  inability  to 
change:  two  hymns,  a prayer,  the  offering,  the 
sermon,  another  hymn,  a benediction. 

Many  people  find  the  church  losing  its  power 
in  the  face  of  affluence,  acculturation,  and  assim- 
ilation. 

Personally,  I’d  vote  for  coffee. 

At  our  church  we  spend  a lot  of  time  talking 
about  coffee.  Should  we  serve  it?  Before  or  after 
church?  What  about  the  children? 

Even  though  we  don’t  agree  on  the  answers, 
we’ve  developed  quite  a ritual  around  our  coffee 
hour:  punch  and  cookies  for  the  kids,  coffee  (reg- 
ular and  decaf)  and  tea  (five  kinds)  for  the 
adults. 

Most  of  our  discussion  comes  because  our  cof- 
fee seems  to  interfere  with  Sunday  school  (we 
drink  coffee  now  after  church  and  before  class). 
People  stand  and  talk  too  long  when  they’re  sup- 
pose to  be  learning.  We  ring  bells  and  flash 
lights,  but  many  of  us  keep  on  talking.  In  fact, 
some  Sundays  a few  of  us  find  ourselves  talking 
our  way  right  through  the  Sunday-school  hour. 

It’s  not  that  we  own  a coffee  plantation  or 
have  stock  in  Maxwell  House.  It’s  rather  that  we 
have  the  need  to  fellowship. 

From  what  I hear,  our  church  is  not  alone.  In 
fact,  might  it  be  that  our  churches  are  at  every 
bit  as  crucial  a juncture  as  we  were  in  the  past 
century  when  we  brought  in  the  Sunday  school? 
Then  we  saw  a crisis  in  education.  We  found  an 
answer.  We  did  something  about  it. 

Our  crisis  today  is  community.  We  don’t  know 
each  other.  We  work  in  different  professions.  We 
live  in  different  housing  developments.  We  go 
“home”  for  the  holidays  and  “away”  for  vaca- 
tions. 

Coffee  hours  and  fellowship  times  raise  discus- 
sions in  our  congregations  because  we  sense  this 
need  to  know  each  other.  Our  lifestyles  have 
crammed  us  into  trying  to  do  everything  in  one 
two-hour  slot  Sunday  morning.  We’re  fast  com- 
ing to  realize  it’s  not  enough. 


the  kettle  on 

What  we  need  today  is  for  some  of  our  best 
minds  to  address  community  as  we  confronted 
the  crisis  in  education  in  the  1840s.  Then  we 
found  the  answer  in  Sunday  schools.  Today  we 
need  to  find  creative  answers  to  other  questions: 

For  example,  on  Sunday  mornings  why  do  we 
wait  until  9:00/9:15/9:30/9:45/10:00  (the  range  of 
most  Mennonite  Church  starting  times)  to  get  to- 
gether? Other  days  of  the  week  we’re  up  and 
functioning  long  before  then. 

What  are  some  other  ways  we  might  work  at 
being  one?  One  city  congregation  I know  has  a 
potluck  every  Sunday;  members  who  live  an 
hour  or  a half  away  don’t  have  to  be  in  a hurry 
to  leave  because  the  roast  is  drying  in  the  oven. 
Other  churches  take  weekend  retreats  or  go 
camping  together. 

Fellowship.  I’d  say  it  deserves  much  creative 
attention  in  our  congregations  right  now.  So, 
“Sister,  put  the  kettle  on;  let’s  all  have  tea.”— jlp 

Five  new  faces 

Magazine  mastheads  generally  don’t  make  ex- 
citing reading.  But  look  at  ours  this  issue  (page 
4).  It  has  what  we  consider  an  important  develop- 
ment. 

Five  people  have  agreed  to  serve  as  consul- 
tants for  this  magazine:  Robert  Hartzler,  a pastor 
from  Belleville,  Pa.;  Richard  A.  Kauffman,  a sem- 
inary administrator  from  Goshen,  Ind.;  Ralph 
Lebold,  an  educator  from  Waterloo,  Ont.;  Stuart 
Showalter,  a communications  professor  from 
Goshen,  Ind.;  and  Sue  C.  Steiner,  a pastor  from 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

These  five  will  analyze,  counsel,  and  guide  us 
in  our  work.  They  will  bring  us  new  ideas  and 
serve  as  sounding  boards  for  what  Steve  and  I 
generate.  I’m  also  expecting  a guest  editorial  or 
two  from  them. 

We’re  pleased  these  five  have  agreed  to  serve 
with  us  on  our  first  editorial  consulting  group 
(changes  will  be  made  on  a rotating  basis).  We 
look  to  them  to  help  us  be  a relevant  voice  in 
the  church  as  together  we  find  faithful  ways  to 
serve  our  God. — jlp 


Life  seemed  simpler  as  a child.  Christmas  Day  used  to 
be  a time  for  a leisurely  breakfast  and  reading  the 
Christmas  story  before  we  opened  our  presents. 
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It's  possible  to  have 
a merry  Christmas 


. jumble  of  gifts,  wrappings,  and  decorations 
cover  the  kitchen  table.  Somewhere  beneath 
that  mess  there  are  letters  to  answer  and  Christ- 
mas cards  to  address.  As  I survey  the  confusion, 
I think  of  all  that  still  needs  to  be  done:  cookies 
to  bake,  school  programs  and  holiday  dinners  to 
attend,  gifts  to  buy,  the  tree  to  trim.  On  and  on, 
the  list  seems  endless. 

No  wonder  I always  nurse  one  giant  headache 
throughout  December.  As  one  who  thrives  on 
order  and  routine,  I find  myself  looking  forward 
to  the  end  of  the  holidays.  What’s  more,  I dis- 
cover many  of  my  friends  have  similar  feelings. 

Something  is  wrong.  Here  we  are,  persons  who 
claim  to  be  followers  of  Jesus;  yet  we  have  lost 
the  spiritual  significance  of  Advent  by  getting 
lost  in  the  clutter  and  hype  of  the  season. 

Life  seemed  simpler  when  I was  a child.  I re- 
member Christmas  Day  with  time  for  a leisurely 
breakfast  and  reading  the  Christmas  story  be- 
fore we  opened  our  presents.  I remember  time 
to  have  dinner  and  a long  afternoon  with  our  ex- 
tended family.  It’s  true  that  gifts  were  few,  usu- 
ally practical,  and  often  homemade.  But  as  a 
child  of  the  Depression,  my  memories  are  not  so 
much  of  gifts  as  of  warm  family  relationships 
and  of  the  awareness  that  we  were  celebrating  a 
significant  birth. 

Reverting  to  nostalgia,  no  matter  how  pleas- 
ant, cannot  reclaim  the  simplicity  of  past 
Christmases.  But  remembering  the  past  moti- 
vates me  to  find  a better  way  to  cope  with  the 
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We  who  claim  Jesus  as  our  model  often 
fail  to  exhibit  the  most  significant  part  of 
his  lifestyle:  leaving  the  crowd  to  get 
away  for  a time  of  prayer  and  meditation. 


holidays.  It  was  in  this  search  for  a better  way 
that  I turned  to  the  spiritual  disciplines  for  guid- 
ance and  renewal.  I was  particularly  drawn  to 
the  disciplines  of  prayer  and  meditation,  which 
then  directed  me  to  the  discipline  of  simplicity. 

I’m  a list  maker.  But  I noted  that  my  daily  “to 
do”  lists  did  not  include  a time  for  prayer  and 
meditation.  Often  I attacked  my  Christmas-sea- 
son  days  frantically,  trying  to  complete  and 
cross  out  as  many  activities  on  my  list  as  possi- 
ble. I refused  to  admit  that  list  was  unrealistic 
to  begin  with.  “We  have  become  children  of  an 
impatient  world  to  such  an  extent  that  our  be- 
havior often  expresses  the  view  that  prayer  is  a 
waste  of  time,”  Henri  Nouwen  writes  of  people 
like  me. 

But  is  this  the  example  set  by  Jesus?  We 
Christians  claim  Jesus  as  our  model  for  living, 
yet  many  of  us  fail  to  exhibit  the  most  signifi- 
cant part  of  his  lifestyle:  leaving  the  crowd  and 
all  that  was  calling  for  his  attention  to  get  away 
for  a time  of  prayer  and  communion  with  the  Fa- 
ther. Jesus  recognized  his  need  to  be  renewed 
and  recharged  for  the  demands  he  faced.  Jesus 
never  viewed  prayer  as  a waste  of  time;  to  him  it 
was  a necessity. 

We  Christians  are  guilty  of  spiritual  arrogance 
when  we  think  we  are  too  busy  to  take  time  for 
daily  prayer  and  meditation.  We  are  guilty  of 
spiritual  arrogance  when  we  think  we  can  handle 
the  demands  of  the  holidays  without  first  spend- 
ing time  alone  with  God. 

It’s  not  that  I didn’t  begin  my  days  with  prayer. 
I prayed  regularly  each  morning.  But  my  prayers 
were  more  like  having  another  cup  of  coffee  or  a 
vitamin  pill  so  that  I could  improve  my  effi- 
ciency. I prayed  for  the  ability  to  cope.  I prayed 
for  strength  so  I could  run  harder  and  faster. 

I needed  to  learn  that  meditation  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  prayer.  Meditation  invites  reflection: 
on  who  God  is  and  who  we  are  in  God’s  sight. 
Meditation  quiets  our  constant  chatter  and 
opens  our  ears  to  hear  God’s  voice. 

Listening  to  God’s  voice  during  my  times  of 
prayer  and  meditation  next  led  me  to  the  disci- 
pline of  simplicity.  Simplicity,  I found,  begins 
within  as  a deliberate  choice  to  unclutter  our 
lives.  “ ’Tis  the  gift  to  be  simple,  ’tis  the  gift  to 
be  free,”  says  the  old  Shaker  hymn. 

So  how  could  we  begin  simplifying  our  lives? 
With  school-age  children  in  the  house,  we  found 
this  easier  said  than  done.  We  decided  to  begin 
by  involving  the  children  in  setting  priorities. 


What  activities  are  a must  this  holiday  season? 
What  would  we  like  to  do?  What  could  we  do 
without? 

When  our  children  were  young,  school  and 
church  activities  received  high  priority.  Our  “like 
to  do”  list  included  at  least  one  concert  or  play 
from  the  many  choices  in  our  city.  Some  years 
we  enjoyed  the  Christmas  symphony.  One  year 
we  attended  the  musical  Annie  together;  another 
year  we  saw  Dicken’s  Christmas  Carol. 

T he  real  source  of  my  December  headache,  I 
discovered,  was  linked  to  Christmas  shopping. 
For  one  who  dislikes  shopping  any  season  of  the 
year,  I agonized  about  choosing  gifts  for  persons 
I didn’t  know  very  well.  I felt  guilty  for  adding 
yet  another  trinket  to  the  collection  of  garage 
sale  items  for  the  person  who  already  had  every- 
thing. 

In  the  desire  to  escape  the  Christmas  shop- 
ping rush,  our  family  stumbled  onto  a gift  that 
was  so  popular  it  became  a yearly  ritual.  Further- 
more, it  pleased  everyone  alike — schoolteachers, 
office  colleagues,  and  neighbors.  We  began  giv- 
ing colorful  boxes  or  tins  of  homemade  cookies 
and  candies.  Sometimes  we  substituted  loaves 
of  homemade  bread  or  jars  of  jam.  Always  the 
children  helped  to  mix  and  decorate. 

We  had  many  rewards  for  our  efforts.  Not  only 
did  we  get  to  work  together  in  the  kitchen,  but 
we  received  the  satisfaction  of  creating  our  own 
gifts.  The  children  enjoyed  seeing  others’  delight 
in  the  gifts  they  had  given.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, they  learned  that  gifts  need  not  be  expen- 
sive or  bought  in  a store  to  be  appreciated. 

Our  extended  families  also  helped  us  simplify 
our  gift  giving.  The  Shenks  agreed  that  the  gath- 
ering of  four  generations  during  the  holidays  was 
more  important  than  material  gifts.  So  some 
years  we  arranged  to  pool  our  money  for  an  over- 
night stay  at  a campground,  complete  with  ca- 
tered meals.  Volleyball,  table  games,  worship, 
and  just  spending  time  together  all  helped  nour- 
ish and  strengthen  our  family  relationships. 

Because  of  distance,  my  extended  family  is  sel- 
dom able  to  gather  over  the  winter  holidays. 
When  we  do,  our  gifts  are  simple  and  practical. 
Last  Christmas  my  six-year-old  nephew  was  de- 
lighted to  give  each  of  us  a delicate  angel  for  the 
tree  he  had  helped  his  mother  make  from  paraf- 
fin. His  enthusiasm  and  delight  at  his  handiwork 
are  memories  I cherish. 

Early  in  our  children’s  lives,  we  tried  to  help 
them  learn  that  gifts  need  not  be  brand  new  to 
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Simplicity 
begins  with  a 
deliberate 
choice  to 
unclutter  our 
lives,  to  set 
priorities 
within  our 
Christmas 
celebrations. 


be  useful  and  enjoyable.  In  the  area  of  the  city 
where  we  lived,  we  were  awakened  early  every 
Christmas  morning  by  the  noise  of  brand-new 
roller  skates  and  the  horns  on  10-speed  bicycles. 
Yet  these  expensive  new  toys  were  often  either 
broken  or  stolen  within  a couple  of  months. 

Since  our  children  also  wanted  bicycles,  we  de- 
cided to  watch  the  want-ads  early  in  the  year  for 
good  used  bikes.  Consequently,  their  dad  re- 
paired and  refurbished  some  three-speeds.  Our 
children  were  delighted,  and  their  bikes  were 
never  stolen. 

Our  children  are  all  adults  now.  Last  summer 
when  we  were  together,  I asked  them  whether 
they  ever  felt  deprived  or  suffered  ridicule  from 
their  friends  because  they  didn’t  receive  the  lat- 
est gadgets.  None  of  them  could  remember  any 
negative  feelings.  One  son  reminded  me  that  he 
had  something  most  of  his  friends  wished  for — 
two  parents,  family  meals  together,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  travel.  Another  child  remembered 
the  fun  we  had  as  a family  stringing  popcorn 
and  making  paper  chains  for  the  Christmas  tree. 
Our  tree  had  not  been  the  most  elegant  on  the 
block,  but  it  was  decorated  with  a lot  of  love 
and  good  memories. 

Even  though  our  children  are  grown  now,  Har- 
old and  I still  need  to  wrestle  with  managing  our 
holiday  schedule.  In  fact,  requests  for  our  ser- 
vices often  come  clothed  in  the  suggestion  that 


we  should  have  more  time  now  that  our  children 
are  no  longer  at  home.  But  we’ve  found  that  sim- 
plifying our  lives  is  not  a one-time  act;  nor  does 
it  happen  all  at  once.  It  is  a continuing  challenge 
no  matter  what  our  stage  in  life. 

So  simplicity  becomes  a discipline.  Like  a tap- 
estry, it  is  complemented  by  the  disciplines  of 
prayer  and  meditation.  They  are  interwoven  with 
each  other.  Sincere  prayer  and  meditation  invite 
simplicity.  Simplifying  our  lives,  in  turn,  gives 
more  time  for  communion  with  God. 

Advent  is  a time  of  repentance  and  prepara- 
tion for  celebrating  the  birth  of  King  Jesus.  But 
for  many  of  us  today,  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  season  can  easily  be  lost  in  the  clutter  of  ac- 
tivities both  secular  and  religious.  If  we  sincerely 
wish  to  regain  the  spiritual  significance  of  this 
holiday  season,  we  would  do  well  to  include  the 
disciplines  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  simplicity 
in  our  holiday  activities. 

Mary  Grace  Shenk  is  copastor,  along  with  her  hus- 
band, Harold,  of  the  Stahl  Mennonite 
Church  near  Johnstown,  Pa.  She  also  chairs 
the  worship  committee  of  Allegheny  Conference. 

We  regain  the  significance  of 
the  holidays  as  we  include 
prayer,  meditation,  and 
simplicity  in  our  activities. 
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MCC  workers  help  communities 
give  their  children  nutritious  food 
and  adequate  health  care. 


Be  more  than  a spectator.  Send  a 
contribution  to  MCC  with  this 
note  — “ I want  to  share  health 
and  happiness  with  a few  children 
this  Christmas.” 


Healthy,  happy  children  are 
a wonderful  sight.  Yet  many 
children  go  to  bed  with  empty 
stomaches.  And  many  die 
from  measles,  diarrhea  and 
other  curable  diseases. 
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“I  am  about  to  do  a new  thing; 
now  it  springs  forth,  do  you  not 
perceive  it?  I will  make  a way 
in  the  wilderness  and  rivers  in 
the  desert .” 

—Isa.  43:19,  NRSV 


Readers  say 


So  right  yet  wrong 

As  a young  girl,  I had  an  uncle  who 
was  an  avid  Christian.  At  family 
get-togethers,  he  constantly  talked  about 
the  Bible.  In  fact,  he  argued  about  it. 
Uncle  George  knew  exactly  what  was 
going  to  happen  before  and  during  the 
end  times,  and  he  knew  he  was  right. 

But  I never  thought  of  Uncle  George 
as  being  loving  or  caring.  He  seemed  to 
be  a Christian,  but  he  was  so  angry.  He 
may  have  been  completely  correct  in  his 
biblical  interpretation,  but  there  was 
something  missing. 

Is  it  possible  to  be  right  but  so  rigid 
that  we  lose  sight  of  the  whole  purpose 
and  end  up  being  wrong?  Can  right  be 
so  close  to  wrong?  Is  it  possible  that  we 
as  Christians  can  lean  on  the  side  of 
being  so  right  and  so  committed  to  our 
principles  that  we  lose  sight  of  our  goal? 

God’s  laws  were  not  intended  to 
promote  rigidity,  as  many  Christians 
would  like  to  think.  The  Old  Testament 
talks  about  the  commandments  of  God 
being  upon  the  “heart,”  the  inner  being. 
Jesus  rebuked  the  Pharisees  and 
teachers  of  the  law  and  accused  them  of 
nullifying  the  command  of  God  for  the 
sake  of  their  tradition  (Matt.  15:3). 

The  Christian  church  does  have 
“laws”  today.  There  are  basic  principles 
which  cannot  be  compromised.  But 
beware!  We  can  be  so  very  right  on 
details  that  we  may  miss  the  mark.  We 
can  win  the  argument  of  biblical 
hermeneutics,  but  we  can  also  lose  the 
purpose. 

Thelma  Homer 

Morton,  III. 

Now  is  the  time 
to  act  on  Romans  13 

Each  year  prior  to  April  15,  the  church 
renews  its  heated  discussion  on  taxes. 
But  now  is  the  time  to  act  if  we  want  to 
lower  our  tax  liability  for  1990.  January 
1,  1991,  will  be  too  late. 

Most  discussions  on  taxes  divide  us 
into  two  groups:  those  who  say,  “Pay 
taxes,”  and  those  who  say,  “Don’t  pay 
taxes.”  I represent  a third  point  of  view. 

To  those  who  say,  “Pay  taxes,”  I ask: 

If  you  must  obey  the  government  and 
pay  your  taxes,  do  you  also  obey 
another  part  of  the  tax  law?  It  permits 
you  to  give  to  God  what  is  God’s  and 
deduct  it  from  your  taxable  income, 
lowering  your  taxes.  The  tax  code  allows 
you  to  give  up  to  50  percent  of  your 
income  or  $50,000,  whichever  is  least. 

To  those  who  say,  “Don’t  pay  taxes,”  I 
ask:  If  you  oppose  military  taxes  because 
you  love  God  and  your  fellowmen,  do 
you  show  your  love  for  God  and  his 
Word  by  giving  a tenth,  even  up  to  a 
half,  of  your  income  to  God?  This  will 


reduce  your  military  taxes. 

Surely  all  of  us  can  find  some  program 
that  would  merit  our  gifts  and  so  reduce 
our  tax  liability  under  present  tax  laws. 

God  says  in  Malachi  3,  “Bring  the 
whole  tithe  into  the  storehouse,  that  there 
may  be  food  in  my  house.  Test  me  in  this, 
says  the  Lord  Almighty,  and  see  if  I will 
not  throw  open  the  floodgates  of  heaven 
and  pour  out  so  much  blessing  that  you 
will  not  have  room  enough  for  it.” 

The  challenge  for  us  is  to  give  to  God 
what  belongs  to  God.  Now  is  the  time  to 
give,  to  claim  God’s  promise  of  blessing, 
to  reduce  our  1990  taxes,  to  pass  on  our 
faith  to  future  generations  long  after  we 
are  gone. 

John  F.  Murray 

Kouts,  Ind 

Is  Scriptural  backing 
no  longer  necessary? 

A woman  as  moderator  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly 
(Nov.  6).  At  long  last  the  church  has 
abandoned  any  pretense  of  holding  to 
the  authority  of  God’s  Word. 

The  persons  appointed  over  God’s 
house  have  failed  his  people,  and  we 
ourselves  are  not  without  blame.  If  more 
had  given  warning,  and  still  more  had 
heeded  the  warning,  this  thing  would  not 
have  come  to  pass. 

I don’t  believe  it  would  serve  the 
cause  of  Christ  to  drag  the  same 
passages  of  Scripture  across  these  pages 
again — it’s  been  done  quite  often, 
evidently  to  no  avail.  But  I have  yet  to 
find  just  one  verse  that  unequivocally 
justifies  calling  a woman  as  pastor  of  a 
church  or  as  leader  of  a larger  assembly. 
I must  assume  this  is  no  longer 
considered  necessary.  I wonder  how  the 
Nominating  Committee  can  justify  its 
actions  to  the  church. 

Robert  J.  Schultz 

Protection,  Kan. 

Why  just  save 
oil  on  Sunday? 

When  I read  about  Oil-Free  Sunday 
(Nov.  13),  I wondered  why  Sunday.  Why 
not  some  other  day? 

Having  this  day  on  Sunday  gave  some 
of  those  who  go  to  church  out  of  duty  a 
clear  conscience  to  stay  at  home.  They 
may  have  used  more  oil  Saturday  night 
because  they  felt  they  could  rest  the 
next  morning! 

I had  my  oil-free  day  on  Saturday, 
since  I do  not  have  far  to  go  to 
church — but  too  far  for  an  old  man  to 
walk.  Many  of  us  could  also  save  oil  by 
cutting  out  all  unnecessary  driving 
throughout  the  week. 

Titus  Martin 

Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 
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Should  the  MCs  and  the 


Its  origins  are  unclear.  But  the  idea  to  merge  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  received 
major  impetus  in  August  1 989,  when  both  groups  passed  a resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  exploration  of  integration. 

Since  then,  a 12-member  Integration  Exploration  Committee  has 
been  at  work.  One  of  its  first  steps  has  been  to  develop  a rationale 
for  integration,  to  be  followed  by  one  for  cooperation  (i.e.,  continu- 
ing as  two  separate  groups ). 

In  this  issue,  the  cochairs  of  the  committee  take  a look  at  where 
we  are  in  the  integration  exploration  process.  Jim  Gingerich  chairs 
the  committee  for  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  (GC) 
and  Nelson  Scheifele  for  the  Mennonite  Church  (MC). 


We  have  a long  history 
of  working  together 


by  Jim  Gingerich 

Integration  is  happening.  Even  before  our  two 
groups  decide  whether  or  not  to  get  together, 
there  are  numerous  examples  of  MCs  and  GCs 
working  together. 

For  example,  when  I go  into  the  offices  of  the 
Western  District  (GC),  I find  Bill  Zuercher,  for- 
merly a full-time  employee  of  South  Central  Con- 
ference (MC).  Bill  now  works  half-time  for  each 
conference.  This  follows  a decision  of  the  two 
conferences  a year  ago  to  share  office  space. 
Leaders  of  both  groups  have  also  recently 
adopted  a statement  pledging  themselves  to 
closer  cooperation  and  coordination. 

Then  there  are  the  dually  affiliated  congrega- 
tions, now  totaling  more  than  70.  Houston  (Tex.) 
Mennonite  is  one  of  them.  Pastor  Leo  Hartshorn 
says  that  increasing  numbers  of  people  in  his 
congregation  have  no  sense  of  being  either  MC 


or  GC.  The  more  important  issues  are  how  a con- 
gregation can  strengthen  the  sense  of  commu- 
nity and  family  within  and  also  have  a strong 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  witness  in  Houston. 

While  integration  is  a grassroots  movement, 
more  cooperation  is  also  happening  at  the  organi- 
zational level.  The  Associated  Mennonite  Bibli- 
cal Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  now  has  one 
president  for  both  groups.  We’re  working  to- 
gether on  a new  hymnal.  An  entire  generation  of 
young  people  have  grown  up  reading  With,  a 
joint  publication.  And  we  have  more  than  40 
years  of  cooperation  on  vacation  Bible  school 
and  Sunday  school  curriculum. 

Our  two  bodies  have  met  together  twice,  first 
at  Bethlehem  ’83  and  more  recently  at  Normal 
’89.  We’re  also  committed  to  a conjoint  meeting 
in  1995,  at  which  time  delegates  will  hear  a re- 
port from  the  Integration  Exploration  Commit- 
tee. 

This  committee  has  been  at  work  attempting 
to  facilitate  integration  exploration.  Here  is 
some  of  our  work  to  date: 

1.  We  have  agreed  that  we  need  a common 
mission  and  vision. 

2.  We  are  developing  a rationale  for  integra- 
tion to  identify  those  issues  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

3.  We  are  working  on  models  for  integration. 
These  models  must  take  into  account  such 
things  as  the  Canadian-U.S.  border,  regional  con- 
ferences, church  boards  and  agencies,  delegate 
representation,  and  the  local  congregations. 

4.  We  are  soliciting  feedback  from  area  confer- 
ences and  congregations.  Our  two  general  secre- 
taries, James  Lapp  (MC)  and  Vern  Preheim 
(GC),  have  written  to  various  organizations  en- 
couraging them  to  get  to  know  their  counter- 
parts in  the  other  group.  We  hope  that  by  1995 
area  conferences  will  have  tested  integration  and 
know  where  they  are  on  this  subject. 

5.  We  are  encouraging  a concept  of  “sister 
congregations”  to  help  us  learn  to  know  each 
other  better.  An  MC  church  is  encouraged  to 
link  with  a GC  church  for  people  exchanges, 
tours,  and  other  activities. 

Three  areas  are  high  priority  for  our  commit- 
tee. We  cannot  go  much  further  until  we  (1)  un- 
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GCs  integrate? 


derstand  our  respective  missions  and  vision,  (2) 
articulate  a rationale  for  integration,  and  (3) 
have  a specific  model  or  models  to  have  us  visu- 
alize what  a new,  integrated  Mennonite  church 
might  look  like. 

There’s  a great  deal  to  be  done  before  the 
vote  on  whether  or  not  to  proceed  with  integra- 
tion at  the  joint  MC  assembly  and  GC  triennial 
session  in  1995.  Meanwhile,  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  what  happens  then  is  the  result  of  a 
broad  decision-making  process. 

Jim  Gingerich  is  pastor  of  the  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Moundridge,  Kan. 


Some  things  to  consider 
if  we  decide  to  merge 


by  Nelson  Scheifele 

W e already  have  some  experience  with  inte- 
gration. In  1988  three  district  conferences  in  Can- 
ada, two  MC  and  one  GC,  formally  joined  to 
form  the  Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Can- 
ada. What  can  we  learn  from  that  experience? 

As  one  involved  in  the  Canadian  merger,  and 
now  working  on  the  Integration  Exploration  Com- 
mittee, I’d  identify  several  issues  that  we  need 
to  keep  focused  as  our  discussions  proceed: 

1.  Theological  differences.  Although  con- 
cern about  theological  differences  was  raised  re- 
peatedly in  the  Eastern  Canada  discussions,  lit- 
tle if  any  ferment  has  happened  in  this  area 
since  integration.  As  in  the  broader  church,  we 
discovered  that  there  is  greater  theological  varia- 
tion within  each  group  than  there  is  between 
groups. 

Already  many  of  our  pastors  are  being  trained 


Resolution  on  integration 

In  relation  to  the  matter  of  cooperation  between  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church  and  the  Mennonite 

Church,  we  affirm  the  following: 

1.  We  acknowledge  that  the  Lord  of  the  church  is  bringing 
us  into  close  spiritual  fellowship  and  increasing  unity  of 
faith  and  mission. 

2.  We  believe  that  it  is  in  the  will  of  God  to  heal  the  part  of 
our  history  which  is  a story  of  division  and  conflict.  We 
also  believe  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  bring  together 
that  family — the  Dutch/North  German/Russian  and  the 
Swiss/South  German — who  have  come  to  North  America 
and  all  persons  who  have  become  part  of  the  Mennonite 
family. 

3.  We  therefore  commit  ourselves  to  enter  into  a time  of  de- 
liberate exploration  of  integration,  until  1995,  during 
which  we  will  work  at  the  following  cooperative  tasks  and 
directions: 

a.  The  articulation  of  a rationale  for  integration  and  the 
development  of  common  vision. 

b.  The  undertaking  in  our  congregations  of  a study  of 
Christian  unity. 

c.  The  writing  of  a conjoint  confession  of  faith* 

d.  The  development  of  a leadership  polity  statement  that 
would  achieve  a degree  of  unity  sufficient  for  harmoni- 
ous working  relationships  as  a unified  denomination.* 

e.  The  formation  of  a model,  or  models,  of  denominational 
structure  at  the  area  conference,  national,  and  bina- 
tional levels  that  would  bring  together  the  strengths  of 
our  current  structures. 

f.  The  continued  movement  toward  integration  of  program 
activities  and  of  area  conference  structures  where  the 
local  situation  makes  it  appropriate.  In  the  case  of  pro- 
gram boards  and  agencies,  we  should  pursue  policies  of 
program  cooperation  that  move  toward  convergence  but 
without  the  loss  of  separate  denominational  identities. 

g.  The  deepening  of  mutual  understanding  through  ex- 
changes of  personnel,  fraternal  visits,  common  publica- 
tions, and  the  like. 

4.  We  request  that  the  current  Committee  on  Cooperation 
conclude  its  work  at  Normal  ’89  and  that  a new  conjoint 
committee  be  appointed  by  the  General  Boards  to  guide 
and  implement  the  process  outlined  above,  with  regular 
reporting  to  the  General  Boards  and  the  biennial/triennial 
assemblies. 

5.  We  propose  that  by  1995  we  will  discern  whether  or  not 
to  enter  a period  of  actual  integration  of  our  two  denomi- 
nations based  on  the  development  of  a complete  plan  for 
such  integration. 

* These  projects  are  already  in  progress  but  are  seen  as  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  exploration  of  integration. 

Adopted  by  the  Mennonite  Church  and  General  Conference 

Mennonite  Church  at  Normal  ’89,  Aug.  4,  1 989. 
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Integration:  whether  we  will  realize  the 
potential  for  growth  or  the  potential  for 
fragmentation  will  depend  on  how  close 
we  stay  to  God  to  discern  the  road  ahead. 


in  the  same  seminary.  Theological  discussions 
also  take  place  in  our  colleges,  which  include 
members  from  both  groups.  I would  suggest  that 
we  be  more  concerned  about  the  theological  in- 
fluences coming  from  outside  our  two  groups 
than  we  be  with  the  differences  between  us. 

2.  Financial  savings.  Will  integration  save 
money?  This  is  a difficult  question  to  answer. 
There  are  so  many  variables:  location  and  size 
of  offices,  staff  structure,  new  programs.  Our  ex- 
perience in  Canada  would  indicate  there  are  few 
if  any  costs  savings  through  merger. 

With  integration  come  calls  for  more  programs 
and  more  support  services.  Office  facilities  for  a 
combined  staff  can  be  more  expensive.  Record 
keeping  becomes  more  complex.  These  factors 
tend  to  offset  any  savings  generated  by  econo- 
mies of  scale. 

3.  Polity.  The  way  conferences  and  congrega- 
tions conduct  their  business  carries  the  most  po- 
tential for  resistance  and  conflict.  How  will 
money  be  transferred  to  churchwide  agencies? 
How  are  budgets  set  and  processed?  What  will 
be  the  role  of  the  congregation  and  the  confer- 
ence in  calling  and  ordaining  pastors?  How  will 
delegate  sessions  be  structured? 

I’ve  discovered  that  questions  like  these  gener- 
ally require  a great  deal  more  energy  and  time 
to  process  than  any  having  to  do  with  theology. 

4.  Loss  of  identity.  Most  of  us  fear  integra- 
tion will  lead  to  the  loss  of  our  historic  identi- 
ties: Russian,  Swiss,  or  Amish.  This  has  not  hap- 
pened, however,  in  Eastern  Canada.  Urbanization 
and  affluence  affect  our  self-identities  much  more 
than  unity  with  another  group  quite  similar  in  be- 
liefs and  values. 

5.  Loyalty.  Denominational  loyalty  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  since  it  dictates  involve- 
ment and  support.  Integration  will  change  loy- 
alty to  conference  organizations  built  up  over 
many  years.  Commitment  to  new  organizations 
will  need  to  be  established.  This  takes  time  and 
energy. 

Yes,  integration  brings  with  it  conflicting  emo- 
tions, anticipations,  tensions,  and  fears.  In  light 
of  this,  how  should  we  as  a people  of  God  enter 
into  the  integration  discussions  of  the  next  sev- 
eral years? 


First,  we  need  to  develop  a sense  of  where  our 
history  is  leading  us.  Will  the  histories  of  our 
two  groups  build  walls  and  barriers,  or  can  we 
see  the  events  of  our  histories  as  God  leading  us 
toward  organizational  unity?  We  need  to  con- 
sider carefully  what  God  is  saying  to  us  in  our 
historical  experiences. 

Second,  we  need  to  develop  a keen  sense  of 
timing  and  patience.  In  Eastern  Canada  we  first 
considered  integration  in  1978,  but  the  time  was 
not  right  then.  Not  until  another  10  years  passed 
could  it  be  achieved.  “In  the  fullness  of  time” 
(Gal.  4:4)  is  the  way  the  apostle  Paul  put  it  in  re- 
lation to  Christ’s  coming.  The  same  must  be 
said  for  integration. 

Third,  we  need  leadership  that  is  both  sensi- 
tive and  bold,  aggressive  yet  cautious.  We  have 
brothers  and  sisters  for  whom  integration  cannot 
come  soon  enough.  Others  wish  all  discussions 
would  stop  immediately.  Our  leaders  need  to 
move  calmly  yet  deliberately  within  the  innumer- 
able emotions  and  ideas  integration  discussions 
arouse. 

Fourth,  we  need  a spirit  of  openness,  both  to 
the  moving  of  God’s  Spirit  and  to  each  other. 

Are  we  willing  to  learn  about  the  other  group, 
even  though  we  have  no  contact  with  them  on  a 
regular  basis?  Are  we  prepared  to  find  out  who 
they  really  are?  Or  do  we  insist  on  hiding  behind 
the  stereotypes  of  yesterday? 

Integration  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  is  filled 
with  potential.  There’s  the  potential  for  dissen- 
sion and  fragmentation;  there’s  also  the  poten- 
tial for  growth  and  new  opportunities.  There’s 
the  potential  for  weakened  and  poorly  supported 
institutions;  there’s  also  the  opportunity  for  revi- 
talized and  creative  organizations. 

Which  potential  we  realize  will  depend  on  how 
close  we  stay  to  God  to  help  us  discern  the  road 
ahead. 


Nelson  Scheifele  works  in  administration  and  de- 
velopment at  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo, 
Ont. 
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Church  news 


First  Mennonite  school  for  postgraduate 
theological  studies  to  open  in  Toronto 


Toronto,  Ont. — Mennonites  have  been 
known  to  view  educational  institutions 
with  caution,  fear,  and  opposition.  Yet 
schools  have  been  established — secondary 
schools,  Bible  schools,  colleges,  and  semi- 
naries. To  these  is  added,  for  the  first  time, 
an  institution  to  serve  postgraduate  theo- 
logical studies. 

With  these  thoughts,  Peter  Janzen,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  Eastern  Canada  Con- 
ference, opened  the  founding  meeting  of 
Toronto  Mennonite  Theological  Centre. 
The  meeting,  held  recently  at  Toronto 
School  of  Theology,  was  the  culmination 
of  five  years  of  discussion  and  planning 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
to  support  students  pursuing  theological 
studies  at  advanced  levels,  especially  doc- 
toral candidates  and  Mennonite  theolo- 
gians engaged  in  postdoctoral  studies. 

Because  the  resources  of  Toronto  School 
of  Theology  are  so  rich,  the  Mennonite 
center  will  concentrate  on  creating  a com- 
munity among  scholars  and  facilitating  ec- 
umenical dialogue  rather  than  offering 
courses  and  establishing  a library.  Stu- 
dents who  come  to  Toronto  will  join  some 


900  master  of  divinity  students  and  over 
300  postgraduate  students  representing 
many  denominations. 

The  seven  seminaries  that  make  up  To- 
ronto School  of  Theology  represent 
Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  United  Church 
of  Canada,  and  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions. Students  come  from  these  and  many 
other  denominations.  The  school  offers  a 
faculty  of  over  125  scholars,  and  students 
also  have  access  to  courses  and  faculty  in 
related  fields  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Through  Toronto  Mennonite  Theologi- 
cal Centre,  postgraduate  students  will  be 
able  to  connect  with  Mennonite  scholars 
as  advisors  and  test  their  work  and  voca- 
tional directions  with  other  Mennonites  in 
related  disciplines.  It  is  anticipated  that 
scholars  on  sabbatical  leave  will  find  the 
Mennonite  center  a congenial  atmosphere 
in  which  to  study  and  that  they  will  have 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  strength 
of  the  center  through  occasional  lectures, 
colloquia,  and  friendships  fostered  by  so- 
cial and  worship  activities. 

The  development  of  the  Mennonite  cen- 
ter has  been  welcomed  by  Toronto  School 


of  Theology  and  leaders  of  other  denomi- 
nations as  a context  for  furthering  schol- 
arly and  ecumenical  relationships. 
Through  courses  and  other  opportunities 
to  dialogue,  Mennonites  will  join  in  conver- 
sations with  mainline  denominations.  It  is 
also  anticipated  that  the  Mennonite  center 
will  provide  a base  for  discussion  with 
scholars  in  the  evangelical  tradition,  and 
even  bridge  between  these  often  divergent 
streams  of  Christian  faith. 

At  the  founding  meeting,  a board  of 
directors  was  appointed  and  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  naming  a part-time 
director  and  administrator  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  11-member  board  includes  rep- 
resentatives from  a variety  of  Mennonite 
and  General  Conference  Mennonite  agen- 
cies and  schools.  The  board  has  had  con- 
versations with  other  Mennonite  denomi- 
nations and  schools  and  hopes  that  some 
of  these  will  become  members  later. 

More  information  about  Toronto  Men- 
nonite Theological  Centre  is  available  from 
Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada 
at  60  New  Dundee  Rd.,  Kitchener,  ON 
N2G  3W5. 


Historical  Committee 
sets  priorities 
for  ‘New  Directions’ 

Harleysville,  Pa.  (HC) — At  its  May  meet- 
ing, the  Historical  Committee  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  shared  its  ideas  for  “new 
directions”  with  recently  appointed  direc- 
tor Levi  Miller.  He  was  asked  to  bring  back 
specific  working  plans  for  the  fall  meeting 
held  in  Harleysville,  Pa. 

At  the  center  of  the  proposals  was  net- 
working— “a  connecting,  communicating, 
and  enabling  role  to  link  the  immense 
scholarship  at  our  disposal  with  church 
people  at  the  conference,  community,  and 
congregational  level.”  It  is  what  committee 
member  Sam  Steiner  called  a “turning 
toward  the  church.” 

Among  the  networking  proposals  ap- 
proved were:  planning  a meeting  of  confer- 
ence historians;  publishing  a directory  of 
historical  organizations,  archives,  libraries, 
and  information  centers;  having  a confer- 
ence person  come  to  the  Archives  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  for  study  to  be  used 


back  home;  developing  an  historical  inter- 
change between  the  Mennonite  and  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  churches  in 
view  of  the  present  merger  discussions; 
and  exploring  historical  education  efforts 
for  new  Mennonites. 


Former  Historical  Committee  director  Leonard 
Gross  (right)  shows  a book  to  newly  appointed 
director  Levi  Miller  (left)  and  archivist  Dennis 
Stoesz.  Gross,  currently  on  sabbatical,  will  return 
in  a consulting  role  in  February. 


As  a networking  vehicle,  Miller  said  he 
plans  to  give  greater  meaning  to  the  Men- 
nonite Historical  Association  in  education 
and  for  connecting  historical  and  heritage 
people  in  their  work.  The  organization  of 
300  members  serves  as  a form  of  subscrip- 
tion to  Mennonite  Historical  Bulletin  and 
provides  financial  support  to  the  commit- 
tee’s work.  The  committee  set  a goal  of 
increasing  membership  by  200  each  year 
for  the  next  five  years  and  changed  the 
name  to  “Mennonite  Church  Historical 
Association”  to  more  accurately  reflect  its 
organizational  ties. 

The  heart  of  the  committee’s  work  con- 
tinues to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Mennonite  Church,  which  is 
housed  at  Goshen  College  with  archivist 
Dennis  Stoesz. 

The  committee  approved  a 1991  budget 
of  $138,000,  with  65  percent  of  those  funds 
coming  from  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board.  Committee  member  Merle  Good 
reported  that  the  New  Directions  fund 
campaign  had  netted  over  $16,000  and  that 
an  appeal  was  going  to  be  made  to  close 
out  the  campaign  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
shifts  priorities,  creates  new  positions 


Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBCM) — In  its  fall  ses- 
sions in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  acted  to  create  two  new  staff 
positions,  approved  the  Oregon  ’91  Youth 
Convention  budget,  accepted  an  exchange 
arrangement  with  Commission  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  agreed  to  a General  Board  pro- 
posal to  change  board  terms,  confirmed  an 
earlier  orientation  to  work  at  peace  educa- 
tion in  congregations,  and  provided  prelim- 
inary approval  of  a 1991  budget  of 
$515,000. 

A new  position  entitled  “minister  of  mis- 
sion and  peace,”  which  deliberately  inte- 
grates peace  education  and  congregational 
growth  into  one  position,  was  offered  to 
Edwin  Bontrager  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Out  of  this  position,  Bontrager 
will  continue  to  direct  the  Living  in  Faithful 
Evangelism  (LIFE)  program  as  well  as 
develop  new  strategies  for  deepening  con- 


Leola,  Pa.,  congregation 
completes  $1 .26  million 
expansion  of  facilities 

Leola,  Pa. — Marking  a significant  congre- 
gational milestone,  Forest  Hills  Mennonite 
Church  of  Leola,  Pa.,  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion of  a $1.26  million  building  and 
renovation  project  with  dedication  services 
and  an  open  house  recently.  The  occasion 
was  the  culmination  of  discussions  and 
planning  which  began  almost  three  years 
ago  to  expand  the  congregation’s  worship, 
fellowship,  and  Sunday  school  space.  Con- 
struction began  in  May  1989. 

This  is  the  second  major  expansion  since 
the  current  building  was  dedicated  in  1975. 
The  roots  of  the  congregation,  which  is  part 
of  Atlantic  Coast  Conference,  go  further 
back  to  when  it  was  called  Monterey  Men- 
nonite Church  and  met  in  a 19th-century 
brick  church  1946-75.  The  congregation 
then  changed  locations  and  constructed  a 
new  building.  Solid  growth  prompted  an 
addition  in  1982  and  again  with  the  most 
recent  project.  Today’s  congregation  in- 
cludes about  450  persons  with  an  active 
resident  membership  of  333. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  building  project 
was  the  addition  of  a sanctuary  and  a 
two-story  Christian  education  wing  totaling 
16,000  square  feet.  The  sanctuary  is  in  a 
semicircular  arrangement  with  radial  pews 
to  seat  about  475  people.  The  education 
wing  contains  11  classrooms  as  well  as  a 
special  area  for  the  youth.  Also  included  in 
the  new  addition  are  a prayer  room,  ushers 
and  sound  rooms,  a garage,  and  new  rear 
entrance. 


gregational  peace  convictions. 

In  a second  personnel  matter,  the  board 
approved  the  appointment  of  a “coordina- 
tor of  women  in  leadership  ministries”  who 
will  work  specifically  with  women  pastors 
across  the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  board  members  met  youth  minis- 
tries coordinator  Carlos  Romero  for  the 
first  time  and  heard  his  report  on  planning 
for  the  Oregon  ’91  Youth  Convention.  A 
budget  of  $312,000  stipulates  a registra- 
tion/room/board charge  of  $199  per  partic- 
ipant. As  usual,  adult  sponsors  will  not  be 
charged  a registration  fee;  their  charge  for 
room  and  board  will  be  $97.  Some  $20,000 
remaining  from  Normal  ’89  will  be  avail- 
able for  convention  grants  for  youth  unable 
to  attend  without  financial  assistance. 

MBCM  expects  1,200  youth  and  300 
adults  at  next  summer’s  Youth  Convention 
to  be  held  on  the  University  of  Oregon 
campus  in  Eugene.  In  a related  action,  the 
board  to  invited  General  Conference  youth 


The  new  sanctuary  of  Forest  Hills  Mennonite 
Church  can  seat  475  people. 


Renovations  in  the  existing  building 
cleared  benches  from  the  old  sanctuary  for 
an  expanded  fellowship  area.  Several  class- 
rooms were  transformed  into  a new  con- 
gregational office  and  pastors’  studies.  The 
library  was  also  moved  and  enlarged. 


from  the  West  Coast  to  this  convention. 

At  the  request  of  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board,  the  MBCM  board  agreed 
to  a shift  in  terms  between  elected  and 
appointed  board  members.  Appointed 
board  members  will  begin  their  terms  on 
even-numbered  years.  This  arrangement 
staggers  their  term  with  those  of  elected 
members,  who  begin  on  odd-numbered 
years. 

With  declining  receipts  and  a shrinking 
resource  base,  MBCM  is  refocusing  its 
work  on  behalf  of  congregations.  Part  of 
this  prioritizing  includes  the  traditional 
role  carried  by  MBCM  on  behalf  of  the 
denomination  in  the  area  of  peace  and 
social  concerns.  The  board  confirmed  an 
earlier  direction  which  focuses  resources 
on  congregational  peace  education  and 
consciousness-raising,  rather  than  on  inter- 
agency and  ecumenical  relations  in  the 
area  of  peace  and  social  concerns. 

Tentative  approval  was  given  for  a 1991 
budget  of  $515,000,  which  includes  $40,000 
for  the  LIFE  program  to  be  received  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  1991 
budget  represents  a decrease  in  the  non- 
LIFE  part  of  the  operating  budget. 


MC  and  GC  churches 
in  central  Kansas 
get  to  know  each  other 

Newton,  Kan.  (GCMC) — When  two  Kan- 
sas congregations — Tabor  of  Newton  and 
Whitestone  of  Hesston — agreed  to  begin  a 
joint  Bible  study,  they  had  no  idea  how 
much  they  would  find  in  common.  Last 
March  members  of  Tabor,  a General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  congregation,  traveled 
12  miles  to  meet  with  their  Mennonite 
Church  neighbors  in  Hesston  and  began 
working  through  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference  study  guide,  “Witnessing  to 
Christ  in  Today’s  World.” 

Two  days  following  that  Sunday  evening 
meeting  tornadoes  swept  through  the  area, 
greatly  affecting  families  in  both  congrega- 
tions. The  churches  postponed  the  meet- 
ings until  fall,  when  the  congregations  met 
together  again,  this  time  at  Tabor  church. 

Commonalities  are  what  the  cooperative 
venture  is  about.  “Our  purpose  is  to  give 
serious  attention  to  our  faith,  and  to  open 
our  hearts  to  God  and  each  other,”  said 
Tabor  copastor  Brenda  Martin  Hurst. 
“We’re  meeting  so  GCs  and  MCs  can  get 
to  know  each  other.  But  if  that  is  all  this 
is  really  about,  that’s  pretty  narrow.  Our 
focus  should  be  that  together  we  can  pro- 
claim Christ  to  the  world.” 

Martin  Hurst  spoke  at  the  third  meeting 
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from  the  podium  where  Whitestone  pastor 
Ron  Guengerich  usually  stood.  When  the 
group  met  at  Tabor  church,  Guengerich  led 
the  worship.  After  a brief  worship  time,  the 
assembled  Mennonites  divided  into  small 
groups  to  discuss  avenues  for  witnessing. 

Again,  comments  centered  around  the 
inward  focus  of  the  meetings,  as  opposed 
to  outreach.  Lee  Hertzler  of  Whitestone 
offered  this  analysis:  “A  little  bit  of  salt 
mixed  into  a cake  makes  it  taste  good.  But 
if  you  got  a piece  of  cake  with  a lump  of 
salt  in  it,  you  wouldn’t  be  pleased  at  all. 
Maybe  we’re  a lump  of  salt  in  the  cake — 
there  are  so  many  of  us  living  here,  and 
those  around  us  see  us  quibbling  among 
each  other.  Maybe  we  should  all  be  out 
there  witnessing.” 

Are  the  meetings  a step  toward  integra- 
tion? Perhaps,  although  it  is  not  an  official 
agenda  item.  Still  it  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  “Unity  of  God’s  people.  Now  that 
makes  us  Mennonites  smart  a little  bit,” 
said  Martin  Hurst.  “But  love  of  God  and 
love  of  others  is  inseparable.” 

— Beth  Hege 

Christmas  Sharing  Fund 
will  benefit  Ethiopians 
and  Native  Americans 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (MCGB) — Native  Ameri- 
can Mennonites  and  Ethiopian  Menno- 
nites will  share  the  1990  gifts  to  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  Christmas  Sharing  Fund. 
The  goal  for  the  fund  is  $28,000. 

United  Native  Ministries  Council  will 
use  its  share  to  carry  out  substance-abuse 
seminars,  offer  study  materials  for  pastors, 
provide  short-term  study  for  six  pastors, 
and  support  the  leadership  of  the  council. 
United  Native  Ministries  was  founded  in 
1987  as  an  organization  of  representatives 
from  the  11  American  Indian  congrega- 
tions. The  council  is  sponsored  by  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions. 

The  gifts  for  Meserete  Kristos  Church — 
the  Ethiopian  Mennonites — will  be  used  to 
build  new  centers  for  worship  and  training 
now  that  the  government  has  permitted 
the  church  to  again  function  openly  and 
has  offered  land  grants.  The  church’s  pre- 
vious buildings  were  nationalized  in  1982 
and  the  members  were  forced  to  worship 
in  secret.  Since  then  the  church  has  grown 
rapidly  to  over  20,000  members.  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  maintains 
close  ties  with  the  church. 

The  Christmas  Sharing  Fund  appeal  is  a 
project  of  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board.  Executive  Secretary  James  Lapp 
invites  North  American  Mennonites  to 
“join  me  in  support  of  these  sisters  and 
brothers  through  a holiday  praise  offering 
to  God.”  Contributions  for  the  fund  should 
be  sent  to  General  Board  at  421  S.  Second 
St.,  Suite  600,  Elkhart,  IN  46516. 

—John  Bender 


Conference  leaders 
focus  on  vision 
at  Peoria  meeting 

Peoria,  III. — “A  Mennonite  Church  dis- 
trict conference  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
organizations  I know,”  Henry  Landes,  a 
management  and  career  consultant  from 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  told  a group  of  district 
conference  administrators  meeting  here. 

The  Peoria  meeting  was  the  third  time 
district  conference  administrators  from 
both  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church  have 
met  for  inspiration,  fellowship,  and  “shop- 
talk.”  Seventeen  attended  this  session, 


built  around  the  themes  of  leadership  and 
vision. 

“Nobody  sets  out  to  be  a leader,”  Landes 
told  the  group.  “Rather,  leaders  are  people 
who  have  an  overarching  vision.  All  at 
once,  they  find  other  people  following 
them.  Usually  they’re  as  surprised  as  any- 
one else  that  it’s  happening.” 

“There’s  a tremendous  yearning  in  our 
conferences  and  our  churches  for  leader- 
ship,” James  Longacre  from  Franconia 
Conference  told  the  meeting.  He  and 
Landes  challenged  other  conference  ad- 
ministrators to  provide  that  leadership  by 
helping  their  conferences  develop  vision 
and  mission  statements  for  their  work. 

— J.  Lome  Peachey 


HESSTON  COLLEGE 
TWO-YEAR  PROGRAM  IN 
PASTORAL  MINISTRIES 

| Is  for  the  person  who  is  already  in  congregational 
leadership  or  who  has  been  called  to  pastoral  ministry. 

■ Prepares  graduates  for  pastoral  responsibilities  in  two 
years.  The  Associate  of  Arts  degree  provides  an  excellent 
foundation  for  further  study. 

■ Responds  to  meeting  the  leadership  needs  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

■ Is  made  affordable  through  generous  financial  aid 
assistance.  Specially  designed  services  for  students  with 
families. 

i <rri 

-X.  he  Pastoral  Ministries  Program  at  Hesston  College  has  equipped 
me  with  the  necessary  tools  to  carry  out  effective  ministry.  I have  experienced 
personal  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
academic  growth  at  Hesston.  ” 

Steven , Anna,  Elizabeth, 

Holly,  and  Andrew  Sauder 
Estelle,  Pennsylvania 


| Contact:  Howard  Keim 

Hesston  College  Center  for  Bible  Study 
1-800-835-2026  (toll  free) 
1-316-327-8222  (in  Kansas  call  collect) 
P.O.  Box  3000  - Hesston,  KS  67062 
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Mennoscope 


A come-back  for  college  town.  Hesston,  Kan. — A “grand  reopening’  ribbon-cut- 
ting ceremony  symbolically  closed  a seven-month  period  of  rebuilding  in  Hesston, 
Kan.,  following  the  devastating  Mar.  13  tornado.  “What  has  happened  in  Hesston 
since  that  day  is  truly  remarkable,”  said  Mayor  John  Waltner.  “The  rebuilding  that 
began  practically  in  the  midst  of  the  cleanup  was  indeed  inspirational.”  Standing 
together  on  Main  Street,  persons  representing  about  20  businesses  cut  one  long 
ribbon.  Following  the  ceremony,  many  of  them  hosted  open  houses  in  their  new 
business  places.  The  tornado  caused  $23  million  in  property  damage  in  Hesston, 
the  home  of  a large  Mennonite  population  and  of  a Mennonite  school,  Hesston 
College.  City  administrator  Jay  Wieland  estimated  that  rebuilding  is  90  percent 
completed  for  housing  and  93  percent  completed  for  business  property.  All  but 
one  of  the  businesses  affected  have  resumed  business.  Some  2,500  volunteers 
helped  and  1 1 different  cities  and  two  countries  loaned  equipment  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  storm.  “It  was  just  a phenomenal  effort,”  Wieland  said. — Susan  Balzer 


A series  of  Christian  stewardship  seminars 
is  being  planned  in  the  west  central  U.S.  for 

January  and  February.  The  resource  person  is 
Daniel  Kauffman,  a retired  Goshen  College  ad- 
ministrator and  the  author  of  the  recent  Herald 
Press  book  on  stewardship,  Managers  with  God. 
The  seminars,  patterned  after  a successful  series 
in  Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  will  take 
Kauffman  to  clusters  of  congregations  in  12 
locations.  The  seminars  will  also  include  stew- 
ardship stories  by  local  people  and  a session  to 
help  congregations  do  long-range  planning.  The 
series  is  sponsored  by  South  Central  and  Rocky 
Mountain  conferences  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  Western  District  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  Funding  is  provided  by  the 
Schowalter  Foundation. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  has  started  a 
visitation  program  for  retired  pastors.  It  is 

called  ENCOR,  which  stands  for  Encourage- 
ment Network  Calling  on  Retirees.  Specially 
selected  visitors  will  call  on  retired  pastors  and 
their  spouses  as  well  as  widows/widowers  once 
or  twice  a year  for  fellowship  and  encourage- 
ment. The  visitors  are  all  retired  people  them- 
selves. The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide 
a link  between  the  conference  and  its  retired 
pastors.  The  visitors  will  be  especially  alert  to 
birthdays,  ordination  dates,  sickness,  and  death. 

The  Newton  (Kan.)  Et  Cetera  Shop  had  an 
official  grand  opening  in  its  new  location 

recently.  It  now  has  11,000  square  feet  of  space 
in  the  old  Woolworth  store  building.  “Sales  went 
up  31  percent  in  our  first  four  months  here,”  said 
manager  Florene  Wiens.  Et  Cetera,  housed  in 
several  locations  since  its  beginning  in  1976,  is 
a combination  Selfhelp  Crafts  and  thrift  shop. 
Its  profits,  which  totaled  $115,000  last  year,  go 
to  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  The  shop  is 
sponsored  by  11  local  congregations  and  involves 
125  volunteers.  The  grand  opening  included  an 
appreciation  dinner  for  the  shop’s  founder,  Lois 
Kreider.  She  had  moved  to  Newton  from  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  where  in  1974  she  founded  the  first  Self- 
help/thrift shop  in  the  United  States.  Selfhelp  is 
an  MCC  job-creation  program. 

Threats  of  war  in  the  Middle  East  were 
prominent  in  the  minds  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  leaders  who  met  recently  for 
the  MCC  U.S.  Peace  Section  board  meeting  in 
Riverside,  Calif.  As  an  expression  of  concern, 
they  adopted  a statement  that  calls  on  Menno- 
nites  to  confess  a share  of  responsibility  in  the 
crisis;  to  learn  about  the  complexities  of  the 
dispute;  to  fast  and  pray  for  leaders  and  victims; 
and  to  give  public  witness  to  truth  and  peace  as 
it  relates  to  the  crisis.  Although  the  statement 
is  directed  toward  the  church,  the  board  mem- 
bers also  agreed  to  send  it  to  government  offi- 
cials along  with  a letter  asking  the  government 
to  avoid  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 

Over  200  colleagues  surprised  Hesston  Col- 
lege president  Kirk  Alliman  with  a dinner 
party  to  mark  the  beginning  of  his  fourth  term. 
They  presented  him  with  a $70,000  check  to 
create  a president’s  discretionary  fund,  saying  it 
should  be  spent  in  the  next  three  years  in  an 
area  of  benefit  to  the  college  where  money  may 
not  otherwise  be  available.  The  surprise  party, 
hosted  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  also  included 
a half-hour  “This  Is  Your  Life”  feature  by  June 
Alliman  Yoder,  the  president’s  sister.  “I  was 
absolutely  flabbergasted!”  Alliman  said  later. 
“All  this  planning,  and  yet  I had  no  inkling  of 
what  was  about  to  happen.” 


Corrections: 

• An  artist’s  name  was  omitted  from  the 
credits  in  the  Dec.  4 issue.  She  is  Joy  Frailey, 
who  did  the  drawings  on  pp.  830-31. 

• A line  was  missing  from  the  photo  caption 
on  the  new  Service  Adventure  volunteers  in  the 
Nov.  27  “Mennoscope.”  The  first  three  senten- 
ces should  read:  Thirteen  volunteers  joined  the 
new  Service  Adventure  units  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  this  fall  in  Albany,  Ore.,  and  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  The  11-month  program  for  young 
adults  also  has  units  in  three  other  locations.  They 
started  a year  ago. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Randall  Roth  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Mennonite  Church 
on  Nov.  18.  He  succeeds  Paul  Martin,  who 
retired. 

• Paul  Martin  became  interim  pastor  of  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  Fellowship,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D., 
in  November.  He  served  previously  as  pastor  of 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Mennonite  Church. 

• Jay  Hostetter  and  Bruce  Martin  were  li- 
censed as  pastoral  team  members  at  Hope 
Fellowship,  Richmond,  Va.,  on  Nov.  18.  The 
other  member  of  the  team  is  Paul  Swarr.  The 
congregation  was  founded  earlier  this  year. 

• William  Heartwell  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Northside  Mennonite  Church,  Omaha,  Neb.,  on 
Nov.  11.  He  was  licensed  in  1989. 


New  books: 

• County  Road  13  by  Robert  Baker.  A com- 
mentary on  life’s  bittersweet  moments,  this  is  a 
selection  of  the  author’s  best  columns  that  have 
appeared  under  that  name  in  Christian  Living 
for  the  past  10  years.  The  author  is  a retired 
teacher  and  prolific  writer  who  lives  on  County 
Road  13  near  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  book,  published 
by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  is  available  for  $7.95  (in  Canada  $9.95). 

• Dancing  in  the  Dark  by  Elsie  Neufeld.  This 
is  about  grieving,  by  a woman  whose  brother  was 
killed  in  a car  accident  involving  a drunk  driver. 
The  author  is  a writer,  homemaker,  and  active 
Mennonite  lay  person  in  British  Columbia.  The 
book,  published  by  Herald  Press,  is  available  for 
$7.95  (in  Canada  $9.95). 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Director  of  member  services,  Mennonite 
Health  Services.  The  person  is  responsible  for 
services  to  health  and  welfare  institutions  as  well 
as  administrative  consultation  and  contracted 
management  services  to  MHS  member  institu- 
tions. Executive  experience  and  a master’s  de- 
gree in  health-care  administration  is  preferred. 
Strong  leadership  skills  are  essential.  Contact 
Carl  Good  at  MHS,  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
phone  717  859-1151. 

•Professors,  Bluffton  College,  starting  next 
fall.  Needed  are  people  for  mathematics,  music, 
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and  psychology.  These  are  tenure-track  posi- 
tions. Women  and  minorities  are  especially 
urged  to  apply.  Contact  William  Hawk  by  Jan. 
15  at  BC,  Bluffton,  OH  45817;  phone  419  358- 
8015. 

• Food  service  manager,  Laurelville  Menno- 
nite  Church  Center.  Previous  cooking  and  man- 
agement experience  is  preferred.  Contact  Dana 
Sommers  at  Laurelville,  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412  423-2056. 

• Housekeeping  supervisor,  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite  Church  Center,  starting  in  February.  The 
person  supervises  1-3  others  in  the  cleaning  of 
the  300-bed  camp  and  retreat  center.  Contact 
Dana  Sommers  at  Laurelville,  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412  423-2056. 

•Director  of  development,  Sunshine  Chil- 
dren’s Home.  Responsibilities  include  oversee- 
ing special  events  as  well  as  planning, 
developing,  and  implementing  the  planned  giv- 
ing and  major  gifts  programs.  Sunshine  is  a 
residential  facility  for  people  with  mental  retar- 
dation and  developmental  disabilities.  Send 
resume  to  Margaret  Kaya  at  Sunshine,  7223 
Maumee-Western  Rd.,  Maumee,  OH  43537. 

• Word-processing  operator,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions.  This  is  a part-time 
position.  Contact  Larry  Zook  at  Eastern  Board, 
Box  628,  Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717  898-2251. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  at  Beldore,  Elkton,  Va.,  Dec.  2-9. 


Biology  as  inquiry.  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(EMC) — Freshman  biology  may  never 
be  the  same.  The  textbooks  and  lec- 
tures of  Biology  101  have  been  replaced 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  with  a 
laboratory-based  course  called  “Biol- 
ogy as  Inquiry.”  With  the  help  of  new 
laboratory  equipment  funded  by  a 
$66,000  matching  grant  from  National 
Science  Foundation,  students  are  ex- 
posed to  state-of-the-art  research 
methods  and  equipment.  Here  (left  to 
right)  Jenni  Evans  of  Millboro,  Va.;  Jim 
Yoder  of  Berlin,  Ohio;  and  Kim  Yoder 
of  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  use  a three-channel 
physiograph  to  measure  the  mechanical 
motion  of  a frog’s  heart  muscle.  The 
physiograph  was  paid  for  by  the  grant 
to  EMC’s  Biology  Department.  Other 
new  equipment  includes  computer 
workstations  and  printers,  pH  meters, 
and  spectrophotometers. 


New  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  Bradley  Alan 
Plank. 

Big  Spring,  Rileyville,  Va.:  George  Gavaza, 
Suzy  Gavaza,  Linda  Nash,  and  John  Seely. 

Shalom  Community,  London,  Ohio:  Kelvin 
Snider,  Anne  Mandeville,  Butch  Lortz,  and 
Shelly  Lortz. 

Bellwood,  Milford,  Neb.:  Daniel  Stauffer, 
Christ  Hostetler,  Chad  Spohn,  Becky  Kolb, 
Michael  Hostetler,  Krista  Burkey,  Tara 
Yeackley,  Tonay  Troyer,  and  Bryan  Roth. 

Rouge  Valley,  Markham,  Ont.:  Graham 
Wall  and  Patricia  Binks. 

Bethany,  Albany,  Ore.:  Aimee  Ebbs,  Na- 
than Ebbs,  Jodi  Lehman,  Airnoi  Syravong,  and 
Mai  Linn  Syravong. 

Faith,  Oxford,  N.J.:  Wilma  and  Eric 
O’Donnell,  Ralph  McDermott,  Jr.,  Wanda 
Smith,  and  Rich  and  Martha  Seidler. 


Births 


Anderson,  Tony  and  Rosy  (Sommers),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Kristin  Nicole, 
Nov.  8. 

Blosser,  Myron  and  Rhonda  (Graber), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Kurtis  Tyler,  Nov. 
14. 

Burkhart,  Arnold  and  Kay  (Sipe),  Brutus, 
Mich.,  sixth  child,  third  son,  Jacob  Jonathon, 
Sept.  21. 

Chupp,  Carla,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Matthew  Allen, 
Nov.  7. 

Denlinger,  Deryl  and  Joan  (Nyce),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  David  Lon,  Sept.  21. 

Dominic,  David  and  Jennifer  (Kinsie),  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  first  child,  Marcus  Prince,  Sept.  29. 

Eitzen,  Dirk  and  Myrna  (Miller),  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  second  son,  Erich  Rainer,  Nov.  6. 

Fahmey,  Steve  and  Katrinka  (Yoder), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  second  and  third  sons,  Luke 
Robert  and  Grady  Nelson,  Oct.  24. 

Gautsche,  Luther  and  Mary  Ann  (Knape), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Laci  Lanae, 
Nov.  9. 

Gugel,  Dave  and  Julie  (Link),  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Brooke  Anne, 
Aug.  7. 

Hartzler,  Doug  and  Shirley,  Jackson,  Minn., 
second  daughter,  Mandi  Kay,  Oct.  28. 

Helsel,  Robert  and  Amanda  (Bontreger),  Wil- 
low Street,  Pa.,  Zane  Alexander,  Oct.  29. 

Hochstetler,  Rodney  and  Valerie,  Redlands, 
Calif.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Emily  Dawn, 
Nov.  11. 

Hostetter,  Rick  and  Joy  (Bachman),  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  second  son,  Luke  Bachman,  Nov.  16. 

Jensen,  James  and  Beth  (Yoder),  Everest, 
Kan.,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew  Edward, 
Nov.  9. 

Knudson,  Tim  and  Verleen  (Roth),  Ryley, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Justin  Neil,  Nov.  6. 

Kuepfer,  Emanuel  and  Mary  (Albrecht), 
Newton,  Ont.,  seventh  child,  third  son,  Steven, 
Nov.  2. 

Kurtz,  Larry  and  Vicki  (Sommers),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Caleb  Ryan,  Nov. 
7. 

Landis,  William  and  Michelle,  Jackson, 
Minn.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Diane,  Nov.  8. 

Lantz,  Sandra,  Morenci,  Mich.,  third  child, 
second  daughter,  Tiffany,  July  28. 

Longenecker,  James  and  Kathryn  (Taylor), 
third  daughter,  Lauren  Kate,  Sept.  17. 

Madison,  Kent  and  Laura  (Terrel),  Antioch, 


Be  kind  to  God’s  earth.  Scottdale,  Pa. 
(MPH) — Mary  Clemens  Meyer,  editor 
of  On  the  Line,  and  Merrill  Miller,  de- 
signer, check  over  entries  submitted  for 
the  magazine’s  “Be  Kind  to  God’s 
Earth”  celebration.  Readers,  ages  9-14, 
may  send  in  drawings  or  written  ideas 
on  the  theme  of  caring  for  the  environ- 
ment, through  Dec.  15.  On  the  Line  will 
send  each  contributor  a colorful  “earth” 
button,  and  will  print  the  submissions 
in  upcoming  issues.  Two  entries  will  be 
featured  on  the  cover  of  the  April  1991 
issue,  and  their  contributors  will  each 
receive  an  On  the  Line  T-shirt.  “We 
hope  this  celebration  will  help  readers 
think  about  ways  they  can  be  good 
stewards  of  God’s  earth,  and  encourage 
them  to  get  out  and  do  it,”  says  Meyer. 
On  the  Line  is  published  by  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  Faith  and  Life  Press  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church. 


Term.,  first  child,  Leah  Rebecca,  June  12. 

Martin,  Landis  and  Miriam  (Zimmerman), 
Northampton,  Pa.,  eighth  child,  sixth  daughter, 
Patricia  Ann,  May  15. 

Maxwell,  Greg  and  Connie  (Brenneman), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Cassandra  Leigh,  Nov.  6. 

Nisly,  Rich  and  Karen  (Pritchard),  Union- 
town,  Ohio,  first  child,  Richard  Lee,  Nov.  7. 

Noe,  Randy  and  Cathy  (Williams),  Nashville, 
Term.,  first  child,  Jacob  Houston,  Aug.  8. 

Polanco,  Ricardo  and  Rosanne  (Kuepfer), 
Atwood,  Ont.,  first  child,  Ricardo  Dagoberto, 
Nov.  18. 

Rhodes,  Karl  and  Kimberly  (Malborne),  Glen 
Allen,  Va.,  first  child,  Emily  Nichole,  Nov.  6. 

Roth,  Robin  and  Gloria  (Granthom),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Amanda  Allison,  Nov.  8. 

Steller,  Michael  and  Debra  (Frank),  Willow 
Street,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Adam  Paul, 
Nov.  10. 

Stutzman,  Bryan  and  Colleen  (Stoltenberg), 
Grand  Island,  Neb.,  third  child,  second  son, 
Ethan  Don,  Oct.  12. 

Troyer,  John  W.  and  Susie  (Bender),  En- 
gadine,  Mich.,  first  son,  third  child,  John  James, 
Oct.  11. 
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Yoder,  Curt  and  Joanna  (Graber),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rachelle 
Megan,  Nov.  15. 

Zook,  Arlen  and  Patricia  (Dunn),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Brittany  Dawn, 
Nov.  8. 


Marriages 


Basinger-Miller.  Daryl  Basinger,  Methodist 
Church,  and  Ellen  Miller,  First  Mennonite  cong., 
Richmond,  Va.,  by  Wayne  Speigle,  Nov.  3. 

Lenhardt-Hughes.  Gregory  Lenhardt,  To- 
ledo, Ore.,  Christian  Fellowship,  and  Nancy 
Hughes,  Siletz,  Ore.,  Bally  cong.,  by  Dan  Bum- 
stead  and  Roy  K.  Yoder,  Oct.  20. 

MacMillan-Martin.  Darren  Gregory  MacMil- 
lan, Kitchener,  Ont.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Ger- 
aldine May  Martin,  Hawkesville,  Ont., 
Hawkesville  cong.,  by  Gary  Knarr,  July  21. 

Martin-Burkard.  Kenton  P.  Martin  and 
Aimee  Burkard,  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  by  Thomas 
Truscot,  Sept.  15. 

Martin-Lambert.  Bruce  Martin,  Hawkesville, 
Ont.,  Hawkesville  cong.,  and  Jodi  Lambert,  Don 
Mills,  Ont.,  by  Gary  Knarr  and  Don  Penner, 
Sept.  29. 

Mathews-Seitz.  David  Patrick  Mathews, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Lucinda  Sue  Seitz,  Com- 
munity cong.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by  Philip  R. 
Kreider,  uncle  of  the  bride,  Nov.  17. 

Schwind-Aschliman.  Gary  Schwind,  Perrys- 
burg,  Ohio,  Catholic  Church,  and  Jane  Asch- 
liman,  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  by 
Randall  K.  Nafziger,  Nov.  4. 

Walls-Lahman.  Clayton  E.  Walls,  Mt.  Craw- 
ford, Va.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Dawn 
Lahman,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Weavers  cong.,  by 
Larry  Kline,  Oct.  27. 

Weller-Weaver.  Chad  Weller,  Lutheran 
Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  Carolyn  Weaver, 
Mohnton,  Pa.,  Akron  cong.,  by  Urbane  Peachey, 
Nov.  3. 


Obituaries 


Bechtel,  Anna  E.  Madlem,  was  bom  in 
Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.,  Jan.  19,  1904;  died  at  Valley 
View  Nursing  Center,  Oct.  24,  1990;  aged  86.  On 
Nov.  15,  1923,  she  was  married  to  Vernon  E. 
Bechtel,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Mama  Schlabach),  5 grandchildren, 
and  5 great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  sister  (Mabel  Vantine)  and  5 
brothers  (Eldon,  Wilbur,  Levi,  Alvin,  and  Elon). 
She  was  a member  of  Prairie  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
26,  in  charge  of  Harold  Yoder  and  Russell 
Krabill;  interment  in  Olive  Cemetery. 

Christophel,  Edna  Schlosser,  daughter  of 
Clayton  and  Edna  (Clemens)  Schlosser,  was 
born  in  Towamencin  Twp.,  Pa.,  May  21,  1915; 
died  at  Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  Nov.  8,  1990;  aged 
75.  On  Mar.  1,  1936,  she  was  married  to  Reuben 
Landis  Christophel,  who  died  Jan.  30,  1982. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Christine  E.  Mast 
and  Suzanne  C.  Landis),  3 sons  (Peter  S.,  Paul 
R.,  and  John  C.),  14  grandchildren,  4 great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Mary  Skrzat),  and  3 
brothers  (Clayton  C.,  Paul  C.,  and  David 
Schlosser).  She  was  a member  of  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  12,  in  charge  of  Owen  Burkholder 
and  Samuel  Janzen;  interment  in  Lindale  Cem- 
etery. 

Derstine,  Lillian  B.  Godshall,  daughter  of 
Allen  B.  and  Elizabeth  (Bergey)  Godshall,  was 
bom  in  Telford,  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1895;  died  at 
Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Homes,  Nov.  9, 1990; 


aged  94.  She  was  married  to  Herbert  A.  Derstine, 
who  died  Dec.  28,  1985.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Marvin  G.),  2 daughters  (Grace  G.  Landis  and 
Margaret  G.  Derstine),  13  grandchildren,  34 
great-grandchildren,  4 great-great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Mildred  Allebach).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  3 sons  (Ernest,  Stanley, 
and  Herbert,  Jr.).  She  was  a member  of 
Souderton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  13,  in  charge  of 
Gerald  A.  Clemmer;  interment  in  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Hershey,  Jacob  B.,  son  of  Eugene  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Baum)  Hershey,  was  born  in  Lebanon 
Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  2, 1911;  died  at  Mt.  Hope  Dunkard 
Brethren  Church  Home,  Nov.  12,  1990;  aged  79. 
On  Jan.  1,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Florence  M. 
Hackman,  who  survives.  He  was  a member  of 
Neffsville  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Roseboro’s  Funeral  Home  on  Nov. 
16,  in  charge  of  Linford  King. 

Hochstetler,  Earl,  son  of  Eli  and  Lydian 
(Gingerich)  Hochstetler,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  June  16, 1901;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Nov.  9,  1990;  aged  89.  On  Oct. 
31,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Krabill,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Arlene 
Miller  and  Mary  Brenneman),  4 sons  (Dale, 
Donald,  Roger,  and  Orlin),  19  grandchildren,  20 
great-granchildren,  and  one  sister  (Ella 
Kinsinger).  He  was  a member  of  Lower  Deer 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  12,  in  charge  of  Orie 
Wenger  and  Wayne  Bohn;  interment  in  Lower 
Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Donald  R.,  son  of  J.  Harvey  and 
Stepha  (Buchka)  Hostetler,  was  bom  July  29, 
1943;  died  of  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile 
accident  at  Lewistown  Narrows,  Pa.,  Nov.  7, 
1990;  aged  47.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  2 sons 
(Michael  J.  and  Stephen  D.),  one  brother  (Floyd 
D.),  and  one  sister  (Helen  Glick).  He  was  a 
member  of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Donald  E.  Baggus 
Funeral  Home,  Belleville,  Pa.,  in  charge  of  Erie 
Renno;  interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Ivanitsky,  Lucy  G.,  daughter  of  Fidele  and 
Aline  (Polycarp)  DeQuevy,  was  born  in  Belgium, 
Aug.  18,  1906;  died  at  Oak  Lea  Nursing  Home, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  12,  1990;  aged  84.  In 
1939,  she  was  married  to  Serge  N.  Ivanitsky,  Sr., 
who  died  in  1960.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Serge 
N.  Ivanitsky,  Jr.)  and  3 grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  Park  View  Mennonite  Church.  A 
graveside  service  was  held  at  Weavers  Menno- 
nite Cemetery  on  Nov.  12.  A memorial  service 
was  held  at  Park  View  Mennonite  Church  on 
Nov.  14,  in  charge  of  Owen  Burkholder  and 
Harold  Eshleman. 

Jantzi,  William,  son  of  Menno  and  Elizabeth 
(Albrecht)  Jantzi,  was  born  at  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Apr.  29,  1961;  died  at  Milverton,  Ont.,  Oct.  24, 
1990;  aged  29.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Simon 
and  Danny)  and  2 sisters  (Beth  and  Rosanna). 
He  was  a member  of  Riverdale  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
28,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Zehr  and  David  K.  Jantzi; 
interment  in  Riverdale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kandel,  Nancey  M.  Hostetler,  daughter  of 
Milo  and  Betty  (Landis)  Hostetler,  was  bom  at 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Dec.  7,  1947;  died  of  heart 
problems  at  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Nov.  16,  1990; 
aged  42.  On  Aug.  19,  1967,  she  was  married  to 
Lowell  Kandel,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Mike)  and  one  daughter  (Janel).  She 
attended  Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  19,  in 
charge  of  Carl  Wiebe;  interment  in  Berlin  Cem- 
etery. 

Mast,  Omer  B.,  son  of  Emanuel  and  Annie 
(Blank)  Mast,  was  bom  at  Gap,  Pa.,  Aug.  22, 
1905;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  25,  1990;  aged 
85.  On  Dec.  19,  1931,  he  was  married  to  Rachel 


L.  Neuhauser,  who  died  June  26, 1973.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Truman  E.),  one  daughter  (Evelyn 
Y.),  one  sister  (Elizabeth  Smoker),  and  one 
brother  (Paul).  He  was  a member  of  Maple 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Oct.  28,  in  charge  of  J. 
Richard  Umble  and  Wayne  Mast;  interment  in 
Millwood  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Sarco,  Justin  N.,  son  of  Daniel  C.  and  Nancy 
(Nelson)  Sarco,  was  born  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Dec.  1,  1971;  died  in  the  emergency  room 
of  Prince  William  Hospital,  Manassas,  Va.,  Oct. 
22,  1990;  aged  18.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  2 
brothers  (Danny  and  Joshua),  one  sister  (Alexa), 
his  paternal  grandmother  (Fannie  K.  Sarco),  and 
his  maternal  grandparents  (William  R.  and 
Marva  G.  Nelson).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Park  View  Mennonite  Church  on  Oct.  27,  in 
charge  of  Owen  Burkholder;  interment  in  Weav- 
ers Church  Cemetery. 

Smith,  Grace  Hershey,  daughter  of  Enos  J. 
and  Sue  (Eby)  Hershey,  was  born  in  Paradise 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1895;  died  at  Landis  Homes, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1990;  aged  95.  She  was 
married  to  Roy  E.  Smith,  who  died  in  1971. 
Surviving  is  one  sister  (Helen  H.  Ranck).  She 
was  a member  of  East  Chestnut  Street  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  I.  Lee 
Brown  Funeral  Home  on  Nov.  21,  in  charge  of 
James  R.  Hess;  interment  in  Strasburg  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Steckley,  Alma  G.  Zehr  Jantzi,  daughter  of 
Michael  M.  and  Christina  (Gerber)  Zehr,  was 
born  at  Indian  River,  N.Y.,  Oct.  22,  1895;  died 
at  Fairlawn  Haven,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Nov.  2, 1990; 
aged  95.  On  Jan.  8,  1917,  she  was  married  to 
Michael  Jantzi,  who  died  Feb.  9,  1960.  On  Mar. 
14,  1967,  she  was  married  to  Sam  Steckley,  who 
died  Sept.  27,  1969.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Lonabelle  Yoder),  2 sons  (Donald  and 
Glendon),  2 stepsons  (Dale  and  Dean),  one 
stepdaughter  (Arlie  Donovan),  8 grandchildren, 
9 great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Lola  Roggie), 
and  4 brothers  (Abner,  Benjamin,  Vernon,  and 
Roy).  She  was  a member  of  Zion  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  6, 
in  charge  of  Andrew  Gingerich  and  Loren 
Widrick;  interment  in  Woodville  Cemetery. 


Calendar 


Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  inter- 
term, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  7-25 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  10-12 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary 
school  for  leadership  training,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Jan.  14-17 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual 
meeting,  Clearbrook,  B.C.,  Jan.  17-19 
Mennonite  Cenral  Committee  U.S.  annual  meet- 
ing, Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  23-24 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  25-26 
North  American  Evangelism/Church  Planting 
Committee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Jan.  25-29 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
pastors’  week,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  28-Feb.  1 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb  8-9 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  21-23 
Integration  Exploration  Committee,  Feb.  25-26 
Mennonite  Health  Association  annual  meeting, 
Miami,  Fla.,  Mar.  15-20 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite 
Church,  Eugene,  Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Items  & comments 


Survey  finds  little  difference  in 
‘born-again’  Christians’  behavior 

A recent  survey  has  found  little  differ- 
ence in  the  behavior  of  “born-again”  Chris- 
tians before  and  after  their  conversion 
experiences.  Indeed,  the  study  found  that 
behavior  in  each  of  three  major  catego- 
ries— use  of  illegal  drugs,  driving  while 
intoxicated,  and  marital  infidelity — actu- 
ally deteriorated  after  the  born-again  ex- 
perience for  many  people.  For  example,  4 
percent  said  they  had  driven  while  intoxi- 
cated before  being  born-again,  while  12 
percent  had  done  so  after  their  conversion 
experience.  Illegal  drugs:  5 percent  before, 
9 percent  after;  illicit  sex:  2 percent  before, 
5 percent  after. 

The  survey  was  commissioned  by  High 
Adventure  Ministries  and  conducted  by 
the  Roper  Organization.  Don  Otis  of  High 
Adventure  thinks  the  results  suggest  a 
moral  decline  in  the  American  church.  He 
said:  “We’ve  reached  a point  in  our  Chris- 
tianity where  there  is  little  or  no  distinction 
between  what  we  say  and  what  we  do. 
Accountability  is  lacking,  confrontation  is 
lacking,  and  we  are  ‘marketing’  salvation 
in  such  a way  that  discipleship  is  simply 
not  occurring.”  (NIRR) 

White,  black  South  African  churches 
condemn  apartheid  together 

A historic  conference  of  South  African 
churches  ended  with  a sweeping  denunci- 
ation of  apartheid,  but  there  still  are  signs 
of  continuing  disagreement  between  white 
and  black  churches  over  how  institutional- 
ized racism  should  be  dismantled.  The  last 
such  conference  involving  black  and  white 
churches  took  place  30  years  ago  in  the 
Johannesburg  suburb  of  Cottesloe  in  the 
wake  of  the  Sharpeville  massacre,  where 
69  persons  were  shot  by  police  during 
demonstrations  against  the  country’s  pass 
laws. 

The  conference  declaration  says,  “Some 
of  us  are  not  in  full  accord  with  everything 
said  in  this  conference,  but  on  this  we  are 
all  agreed,  namely,  the  unequivocal  rejec- 
tion of  apartheid  as  a sin.”  In  its  early 
formulations,  the  declaration  made  strong 
statements  in  a variety  of  areas  that  white 
Dutch  Reformed  delegates  found  objec- 
tionable, such  as  the  linking  of  military 
conscription  to  the  violence  of  apartheid 
and  the  call  for  a one-person/one-vote 
form  of  government  representation.  Some 
of  those  sections  were  watered  down  or 
eliminated  in  the  final  draft,  but  the  Dutch 
Reformed  delegates  still  said  the  declara- 
tion treated  some  issues  “very  one-sidedly.” 

On  the  second  day  of  the  conference, 
white  Afrikaner  theologian  Willie  Jonker 
shocked  the  230  delegates  from  80 
churches  by  giving  a speech  in  which  he 
asked  black  church  leaders  to  forgive  him 
and  other  Dutch  Reformed  Church  mem- 


bers for  their  historic  support  of  the  apart- 
heid system  of  racial  segregation.  Equally 
as  shocking,  perhaps,  was  the  acknowledg- 
ment the  following  day  by  the  moderator 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Pieter 
Potgieter,  that  the  confession  of  Jonker 
was  not  simply  the  confession  of  a single 
person  but  now  the  official  position  of  the 
church.  (RNS) 

Former  bishop  Armstrong  wants 
clergy  credentials  restored 

James  Armstrong,  who  resigned  as  a 
United  Methodist  bishop  seven  years  ago 
amid  reports  he  was  having  an  affair  with 
a married  woman,  has  asked  his  church  to 
restore  his  ministerial  credentials.  The  re- 
instatement application  has  already  been 
passed  by  local  and  regional  United  Meth- 
odist bodies  and  awaits  final  approval  by 
the  clergy  of  the  South  Indiana  Annual 
Conference,  who  will  meet  next  spring. 

Armstrong,  who  was  bishop  of  Indiana 
as  well  as  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  at  the  time  of  his  resignation, 
requested  the  reinstatement  so  that  he  can 
be  transferred  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Conference  for  possible  appointment.  He 
lives  in  Denver  where  he  has  taught 
preaching  and  social  justice  ministry  at  the 
United  Methodist-affiliated  Illiff  School  of 
Theology  for  the  last  six  years.  (RNS) 

Average  salary  of  top  Christian 
leaders  is  $60,000,  says  study 

The  average  salary  for  a senior  pastor  of 
a large  church  and  the  top  executive  of  a 
denomination  is  $60,000  (including  the 
value  of  a house  where  one  is  provided), 
according  to  the  1990  salary  study  of  Chris- 
tian ministries  by  Christian  Management 
Association.  Other  averages:  second-in- 
command  at  multiple-staff  churches  and 
denominations,  $45,000;  top  executive  of 
other  ministries,  $49,000;  Christian  college 
president,  $57,000;  college  faculty  mem- 
ber, $32,000;  chief  financial  executive, 
$46,000;  administrative  assistant,  $20,000. 
(NIRR) 

Journalists  organize  alternative 
agency  to  cover  Baptist  news 

A group  of  Southern  Baptist  journalists 
has  organized  an  Associated  Baptist  Press 
to  provide  an  alternative  to  Baptist  Press, 
the  official  news  service  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  whose  director  and 
news  editor  were  dismissed  by  the 
denomination’s  Executive  Committee  in 
July.  At  a recent  meeting  in  Nashville,  the 
directors  of  the  new  agency  issued  a state- 
ment saying  that  “the  ABP  will  be  guided 
by  journalistic  standards  common  to  the 
profession  and  by  Christian  ethics  in  re- 
portage and  fairness.  ABP  will  not  be  a 
‘press  agent’  of  any  political  group,  secular 
or  Baptist.” 


The  firings  of  Alvin  Shackleford  and  Dan 
Martin  as  director  and  news  editor  of 
Baptist  Press  came  in  the  wake  of  several 
years  of  complaints  by  conservatives  that 
the  news  agency  had  been  imbalanced  in 
its  reporting  of  the  theological/political 
controversy  in  the  14.9-million-member 
denomination.  The  firings  were  decried  by 
journalists  inside  and  outside  the  denomi- 
nation who  charged  that  it  represented  a 
violation  of  press  freedom  and  a threat  to 
objective  reporting  of  developments  in  the 
nation’s  largest  Protestant  denomination. 
Both  the  religious  and  secular  press  had 
relied  on  Baptist  Press  for  coverage  of 
developments  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  (RNS) 

Lease  of  land  symbolizes  Benedictine 
roots  of  Episcopalians 

Minnesota  Episcopalians  have  built  and 
dedicated  a House  of  Prayer  on  a five-acre 
tract  in  Collegeville  leased  to  them  by  a 
Benedictine  group  in  a move  that  leaders 
of  both  traditions  said  symbolizes  the  re- 
turn of  U.S.  Anglicanism  to  its  Benedictine 
roots.  “This  is  the  first  time  since  King 
Henry  VIII  that  Benedictines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion  have  invited 
an  Anglican  diocese  to  be  partners  and 
friends  with  them,”  said  Minnesota  Epis- 
copal Bishop  Robert  Anderson.  The  new 
facility  is  being  leased  to  the  Episcopalians 
for  75  years  at  $1  a year  by  the  Benedic- 
tines of  St.  John’s  Abbey  and  University. 
(RNS) 

Struggling  Catholic  schools  rejoin 
fight  for  public  funds 

The  newly  active  debate  about  “choice” 
in  education  in  the  United  States  has 
revived  Roman  Catholic  Church  efforts  to 
obtain  government  funding  for  its  schools. 
Supporters  and  opponents  of  such  aid 
believe  at  least  some  church-run  schools — 
those  in  the  inner  city — may  see  some  form 
of  voucher  plan  in  the  not-so-distant  fu- 
ture. The  stakes  are  high.  On  one  hand, 
public  schools  do  not  want  to  see  any  of 
their  limited  resources  diverted  to  private 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association  estimates 
that  it  would  cost  the  nation’s  public  schools 
$8  billion  if  they  had  to  educate  all  of  the 
students  now  attending  Catholic  schools. 

Catholic  schools  are  struggling  as  Cath- 
olics continue  to  move  to  the  suburbs  and 
leave  empty  parishes  and  schools  behind 
in  the  cities.  There  are  2.5  million  students 
in  8,719  Catholic  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  the  United  States,  but  en- 
rollment has  declined  steadily  since  the 
1960s.  Only  one  in  10  Catholic  school-age 
children  now  attend  Catholic  schools.  But 
Catholic  schools  have  attracted  an  increas- 
ing number  of  minorities  and  non-Catho- 
lics.  (RNS) 
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Editorials 


What’s  the  question ? 


Should  the  MCs  (Mennonite  Church)  and  the 
GCs  (General  Conference  Mennonite  Church)  in- 
tegrate (merge)? 

That’s  the  title  of  one  of  our  features  this 
issue  (well,  almost).  It’s  also  the  question  people 
in  both  groups  are  asking  right  now.  The  ques- 
tion arises  out  of  a decision  at  the  conjoint 
MC/GC  assembly  at  Normal,  111.,  in  1989  to  “ex- 
plore integration.” 

Suppose  the  answer  to  the  question  is  yes. 
Many  people  assume  it  will  be.  “The  bureau- 
crats have  already  determined  that,”  I’m  told  by 
some  “grassroots”  people  who  care.  “It’s  a grass- 
roots movement  that  can’t  be  stopped,”  a few 
who  admit  to  being  bureaucrats  say.  I’ve  also 
heard  of  one  congregation  making  plans  to  leave 
the  Mennonite  fold  on  the  assumption  the  an- 
swer will  be  yes. 

Suppose  the  answer  is  no.  Will  anybody  take 
responsibility  for  it?  MCs  I know  don’t  want  his- 
tory to  define  us  as  a stubborn  group  unwilling 
to  accept  another  as  equals.  I suspect  our  GC 
sisters  and  brothers  aren’t  any  more  anxious  to 
have  that  reputation  than  we. 

But  does  the  answer  have  to  be  yes  or  no?  Is 
there  a better  question? 

If  I read  my  Bible  correctly,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
on  the  side  of  integration.  One  example.  On  behalf 
of  the  world  Jesus  prayed  to  the  Father:  “. . . that 
they  may  be  one  as  we  are  one”  (John  17:11). 

That  prayer  was  made  for  the  MCs  and  the  GCs. 
Eventually,  it  may  include  the  MBs  (Mennonite 
Brethren),  the  EMCs  (Evangelical  Mennonite 
Church),  and  the  BICs  (Brethren  in  Christ).  And 
then  there’s  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  the 
United  Methodists  and  the  Lutherans. . . . 

But  back  to  the  MCs  and  the  GCs,  the  two 
groups  currently  in  serious  integration  discus- 
sions. What  do  we  do  with  Jesus’  prayer?  Drop 
our  uniquenesses  and  plunge  onward  toward  in- 
stitutional as  well  as  spiritual  unity? 

Perhaps.  Perhaps  not.  What  we  need  to  do 
with  that  prayer  is  answer  the  question  it  raises: 
is  now  the  time  to  realize  Jesus’  dream  for  more 
unity?  More  specifically,  will  God’s  work  through 
Mennonite  believers  be  enhanced  if  we  get 
together  now?  Or  will  more  people  come  into  the 
kingdom  if,  at  this  point  in  history,  we  continue 


as  two  separate  groups  who  cooperate  more? 
And,  just  as  important,  what  about  that  congre- 
gation ready  to  bolt  at  the  hint  of  a merger? 

The  question,  then,  is  when  not  if.  Putting  it 
this  way  takes  much  of  the  high  stakes  out  of 
the  decision.  Answer  yes,  and  we  rejoice  in  a 
new  reality  to  Jesus’  prayer.  Answer  no,  and  we 
confess  that  we  are  not  yet  ready,  for  v/hatever 
reason,  to  realize  that  goal;  we  may  need  to 
leave  that  to  another  generation.  Either  way,  our 
decision  becomes  an  important  milestone  in  sal- 
vation history  that  will  eventually  unite  all  God’s 
children  into  on e.—jlp 


A phristmas  Carol 

Charles  Dicken’s  tale  of  Christmas  joy  and 
woe  used  to  be  a favorite  of  mine.  A stingy  old 
man,  a generous  poor  clerk,  a conversion,  even 
ghosts — it  makes  for  good  holiday  enjoyment. 

A Christmas  Carol  was  a favorite  of  mine,  that 
is,  until  I discovered  I’m  more  like  Ebenezer 
Scrooge  than  Bob  Cratchit.  Then  it  got  a bit  too 
personal. 

But  I admit  it.  Like  Scrooge,  I too  see  Christ- 
mas wrecking  havoc  with  my  life.  Time  man- 
agement has  to  give  way  to  decorating  offices 
and  making  late-night  drives  to  see  Christmas 
lights.  My  low-fat  diet  has  little  meaning  when 
my  secretary,  Elva,  whips  up  the  meanest  batch 
of  fudge  around.  And  I haven’t  even  started  to 
think  about  Christmas  shopping  and  my  fine- 
tuned  budget. 

But  I’m  working  on  that  Scrooge  in  me.  I’m 
coming  to  realize  it’s  good  to  have  this  holiday 
once  a year.  Christmas  makes  people  like  me 
stop  and  do  a few  things  we’d  likely  neglect  oth- 
erwise: send  cards,  buy  gifts,  sing  carols. 

In  short,  Christmas  has  importance  beyond 
what  we  celebrate  each  December.  It  prompts 
us  to  pay  more  attention  to  what’s  truly  signif- 
icant in  our  lives:  people,  relationships,  family. 

So  bring  on  Christmas.  With  all  its  joy  and 
havoc  and  warmth  and  frustration.  “God  bless 
us,  every  one.”— -ftp 


December  18,  1990 


Richard  Detweiler  is  director  of  pastoral  training  for 
Franconia  Conference.  He  also  works  on  leadership 
issues  for  Lancaster  and  Atlantic  Coast  conferences. 
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Richard  Detweiler: 
pastor,  president, 
and  futurist 


If  not  for  the  military  draft,  Richard  C. 
Detweiler  might  have  become  a sportswriter  in- 
stead of  a churchman.  But  with  his  response  to 
the  draft,  Richard’s  life  began  unfolding  in  ways 
that  would  soon  bring  him  to  leadership. 

It  was  in  the  early  1940s.  Richard  worked  for 
the  North  Penn  Reporter  in  Lansdale,  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  had  just  begun  covering  sports  when  he 
was  drafted.  As  a conscientious  objector,  he  was 
assigned  to  alternate  service  at  Sideling  Hill  Ci- 
vilian Public  Service  Camp  in  central  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

During  his  term  as  a soil  conservation  and 
turnpike  maintenance  worker,  Richard  became 
ill  with  rheumatic  fever.  So  in  the  spring  of  1944, 
he  was  discharged  and  sent  home  to  Souderton, 
Pennsylvania.  While  he  was  recuperating  that 
summer,  a family  friend  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  thought  of  going  to  college.  He  hadn’t,  but 
his  interest  quickly  grew.  He  entered  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  in 
the  fall  of  1944. 

During  his  junior  year,  Perkasie  Mennonite 
Church  in  his  home  community  invited  Richard 
to  become  its  pastor.  He  accepted  and  was  or- 
dained in  1948  on  the  condition  that  he  could 
complete  his  studies  at  EMC.  He  commuted  be- 
tween Harrisonburg  and  eastern  Pennsylvania 
until  his  graduation  with  a Bible  degree  in  1949. 

Detweiler  served  as  pastor  of  the  Perkasie  con- 
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gregation  from  1948  to  1963  and  as  pastor  of 
Souderton  Mennonite  Church  from  1967  to  1980. 
In  addition,  he  earned  two  graduate  degrees 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  was 
principal  of  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High 
School  in  Lansdale  from  1954  to  1966. 

In  1980  he  returned  to  EMC  as  president  of 
the  college  and  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 
He  has  described  his  seven  years  there  as  “the 
most  difficult  and  most  enjoyable  of  my  life.”  A 
January  1984  fire  destroyed  the  campus  adminis- 
tration building,  which  was  being  renovated.  In 
its  place,  the  school  built  a three-story  campus 
center.  Also  during  his  presidency,  his  wife,  the 
former  Mary  Jane  Rudy  of  York,  Pennsylvania, 
became  ill  with  what  was  later  diagnosed  as  mul- 
tiple sclerosis. 

After  an  interim  pastorate  at  Harrisonburg 
Mennonite  Church,  the  couple  moved  back  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1988.  Since  then,  Richard  has 
been  director  of  pastoral  training  for  Franconia 
Conference.  He  also  works  part  time  with  Atlan- 
tic Coast  and  Lancaster  conferences  on  church 
leadership  issues. 

-A-long  with  a reflective  mind,  Richard’s  wide 
experience  has  made  him  a clear-eyed  observer 
of  Mennonite  life.  Yet  he  speaks  softly  and 
smiles  easily,  offering  his  views  without  self-im- 
portance or  resentment. 

The  furnishings  of  his  office  reflect  a commit- 
ment to  church  and  family.  Behind  the  desk  are 
a woodcut  from  an  Indonesian  Mennonite  leader 
and  a black-and-white  sketch  of  Strasbourg, 
France.  The  latter  Richard  bought  on  the  street 
during  the  1984  Mennonite  World  Conference  as- 
sembly. On  an  adjacent  wall  is  the  only  diploma 


Richard  Detweiler:  We  need  to 
recover  a sense  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  ministry  as  a call- 
ing for  our  best-gifted  persons . 


in  the  room.  Dated  1915,  it  marks  his  father’s 
graduation  from  eighth  grade. 

But  his  favorite  wall  hanging  is  a finger  paint- 
ing made  by  a granddaughter  in  New  Mexico.  “I 
call  it  my  Picasso,”  he  says  with  a smile. 

According  to  Richard,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant issue  for  the  pastors  he  counsels  is  how  to 
find  time  for  spouse  and  children.  “The  problem 
of  setting  priorities  between  church  and  family 
and  personal  concerns — that’s  almost  universal,” 
he  says. 

Another  struggle  for  many  church  leaders  is 
how  to  deal  with  the  vocational,  economic,  and 
theological  diversity  within  a congregation.  “It 
seems  to  be  more  and  more  difficult  to  have 
some  ways  of  bringing  about  unity,”  Richard 
says.  “Pastors  wrestle  a great  deal  with  that.” 

In  addition,  ministers  worry  about  “the  finan- 
cial crunch,”  particularly  in  eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia. Rising  living  standards  bring  rising  costs, 
Richard  points  out,  especially  for  housing.  Pas- 
tors who  move  to  Franconia  Conference  from  an- 
other area  find  that  housing  “may  be  twice  as 
expensive”  as  where  they  used  to  live. 

High  prices — together  with  the  opportunity  to 
earn  high  wages  outside  the  church — can  pose 
leadership  recruitment  problems.  “Even  young 
persons  who  are  just  out  of  high  school,  many  of 
whom  would  have  the  gifts  for  ministry,  plunge 
into  fairly  lucrative  work  and  then  have  their  au- 
tomobiles and  other  [consumer  items].  Or  before 
long,  in  their  early  20s,  they  get  married  and 
then  have  their  house  and  family.” 

To  counteract  these  trends,  Richard  believes 
pastoral  ministry  must  be  given  more  respect.  “I 
think  over  the  past  years  we  used  to  say,  ‘Every- 
body is  a minister.’  That’s  true,  and  the  coming 
of  the  laity  into  a sense  of  ministry  was  fine.  But 
in  the  process,  the  focus  on  pastoral  and  church 
ministry  began  to  fall  between  the  cracks. . . . 

We  need  to  recover  a sense  of  the  significance 
of  this  calling  for  our  best-gifted  persons.” 

The  difficulty  churches  have  in  filling  pastoral 
positions  may  be  due  as  much  to  congregational 
choosiness  as  to  a shortage  of  candidates,  Rich- 
ard implies.  Churches  today  are  looking  “not 
only  for  trained  persons  but  for  experienced  per- 
sons,” he  says.  “It’s  always  been  that  way,  but 
this  seems  more  and  more  to  be  the  case,  be- 
cause congregational  life  has  increasing  complexi- 
ties.” 

As  a group,  Mennonites  remain  “more  seri- 
ously church  centered”  than  members  of  many 
other  denominations,  Richard  believes.  But,  he 
says,  “I’m  sorry  to  observe  that  the  congregation 
is  really  no  longer  as  central  in  persons’  lives  as 
it  once  was.” 
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This  change  poses  special  problems  because 
of  the  Anabaptist  view  of  the  church  as  a com- 
munity, he  continues.  In  denominations  that  see 
the  church  as  a hierarchy,  the  pastor  or  pastors 
assume  wide  responsibility  for  congregational 
programs  and  life.  Thus,  a church  can  function 
with  minimal  involvement  on  the  part  of  its  mem- 
bers. In  Mennonite  churches,  by  contrast,  the 
pastor  “does  not,  or  should  not,  conceive  of  him- 
self or  herself  as  the  person  that  does  it  all.”  In- 
stead, the  pastor’s  task  is  to  help  the  congrega- 
tion “become  a functioning  body.  If  you  don’t 
get  somewhere  near  the  Mennonite  theological 
ideal,  [congregational  life]  kind  of  falls  apart.” 

Richard  emphasizes  that  he  is  “not  ready  to 
give  up  on  the  Anabaptist/Mennonite  ideal  of 
the  church.”  However,  “most  pastors  and  congre- 
gations find  that  they  have  to  work  somewhere 
in  between  the  evangelical  model  of  leadership 
in  the  church  and  the  Anabaptist  model.  The 
pastor  or  church  leadership  does  need  to  exer- 
cise a good  bit  of  initiative  in  ministry,  and  even 
to  some  extent  in  authority.  But  always,  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  goal  of  moving  the  congrega- 
tion into  its  responsibilities  in  leadership.” 

In  many  churches,  Richard  sees  signs  that  mem- 
bers are  accepting  the  challenge.  Service  efforts 
are  increasing.  Intergenerational  groups  from  a 
number  of  Pennsylvania  congregations  have 
taken  part  in  one-  or  two-week  projects  in  the 
United  States,  Central  America,  and  South 
America.  In  addition,  some  churches  are  support- 
ing church  planting  efforts  in  urban  centers. 

Along  with  this,  the  number  of  persons  from 
the  community  joining  Franconia  Conference 
churches  has  “increased  significantly”  over  the 
past  10  years.  This,  Richard  says,  has  changed 
local  congregations  in  both  exciting  and  poten- 
tially troublesome  ways:  “It  brings  the  church 
much  more  into  community  life  in  its  various 
areas.  It  causes  a rethinking  and  reshaping  of 
our  faith  and  its  applications.” 

Church  growth  raises  issues  from  worship 
style  to  theology  to  political  action.  Many  of  the 
newcomers  prefer  “charismatic/Pentecostal”  wor- 
ship forms,  including  the  use  of  bands.  Some 
“are  not  of  nonresistant  persuasion,  though  they 
may  be  moving  in  that  direction. ...  So  it  takes 
some  doing  to  be  Anabaptist/Mennonite  and  ab- 
sorb [new  people].” 

This  trend  toward  greater  freedom  will  con- 
tinue for  the  short  run,  Detweiler  believes.  How- 
ever, this  movement  will  “taper  off’  as  people 
seek  greater  “depth  and  richness”  in  their  spiri- 
tual lives.  While  “the  more  charismatic,  Pen- 

In  the  midst  of  major  challenges 
and  rapid  social  change  for  the 
church,  “I’m  optimistic  about 
what  the  future  appears  to  be,” 


tecostal  style  of  worship  has  made  a contribution” 
and  will  not  disappear,  it  will  be  supplemented  by 
an  increased  interest  in  “contemplative,  disciple- 
ship  spirituality.” 

The  greatest  threat  confronting  Mennonites  is 
the  lure  of  a “power  and  control  Christianity,” 
he  believes.  This  approach  seeks  to  run  society, 
rather  than  to  serve.  It  tends  to  make  harsh  judg- 
ments and  draws  sharp  lines  “at  places  where 
Jesus  would  not  draw  them.”  Ironically,  Menno- 
nites are  moving  in  this  direction  at  a time  of  in- 
creasing openness  to  Anabaptist  ideas  on  the 
part  of  persons  from  other  traditions. 

Yet  at  least  three  factors  will  prevent  a large- 
scale  erosion  of  distinctive  Mennonite  values, 
such  as  peace,  he  said.  First,  “our  upcoming 
leadership  will  maintain,  at  least  to  a fairly  good 
extent,  an  Anabaptist/Mennonite  theology.” 

Also,  the  involvement  of  members  in  service  proj- 
ects will  “help  to  balance  and  clarify  their  vision  of 
what  it  means  to  be  the  church  in  the  world.”  Fi- 
nally, church  schools  and  other  institutions  will 
slow  the  assimilation  of  Mennonites  into  the  North 
American  mainstream. 

From  building  a strong  group  life  to  becoming 
more  inclusive  to  maintaining  its  commitment 
and  historic  beliefs,  the  church  faces  major  chal- 
lenges, Richard  admits.  Because  of  this  and  the 
rapid  pace  of  social  change,  the  next  few  years 
could  determine  Mennonites’  long-term  future, 
he  believes.  Yet,  “we  say  every  decade  and 
every  25  years  is  crucial.  I’m  still  optimistic 
about  what  the  future  appears  to  be.” 

This  past  September,  David  Graybill  became  edi- 
tor of  Christian  Living  magazine  for  the  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
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“Mutual  Aid?  You  Mean, 
Like  Bam  Raising?” 


A 

jLJLctually,  yes.  Not  so  long  ago 
when  a family’s  bam  burned  to  the  ground,  the 
community  rallied  together  to  build  a new  one. 
That  act  of  helping  people — of  friends,  relatives 
and  neighbors  helping  another  in  need — is  the 
essence  of  mutual  aid. 

In  its  day,  barn  raising  was  a nice  model  for 
mutual  aid  as  an  act  of  Christian  compassion.  As 
Christ  taught,  mutual  aid  is  “others-centered,”  not 
“self-centered.”  That’s  why  MMA  seeks  to  provide 
plans  and  services  that  are  “others-centered” — 
that  allow  members  to  help  other 
members. 

The  trouble  is  barn  raising  isn’t  a 
very  common  expression  of  mutual 
aid  anymore.  I suppose  that’s  be- 
cause so  few  of  us  live  on  farms.  Yet 
people  still  face  crises  as  devastating 
as  a burned  barn. 


As  manager  of  Member  Services  at  MMA,  I 
frequently  work  with  people  in  crisis.  Like  the 
family  facing  a $35,000  medical  expense.  Or  the 
retired  person  needing  to  understand  what  is  and 
isn’t  covered  by  Medicare.  Or  the  young  couple 
trying  to  prepare  for  future  education  costs  of 
$100,000  for  their  two  children.  Or  the  widow 
wanting  to  protect  the  savings  she  and  her  hus- 
band worked  so  many  years  to  create.  These  situa- 
tions are  all  examples  of  modern  “burned  barns.” 
Mutual  aid  today  is  a lot  like  it  always  has 
been — people  giving  to  those  in 
need  whether  they  receive  a tangible 
return  or  not.  When  you  participate 
in  an  MMA  life,  health,  auto  or  retire- 
ment plan,  you  help  “rebuild  barns.” 
That’s  a difference  that  can  change 
the  world. 

Roger  Nafziger 
Member  Services  manager 


We’re  more  than  just  insurance. 

For  a free  copy  of  our  new  booklet,  Take  a Closer  Look,  call  1-800-348-7468. 
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" For  a child  has  been  bom  for 
us,  a son  given  to  us;  . . . his 
authority  shall  grow  continu- 
ally, and  there  shall  be  end- 
less peace. ” 

—Isa.  9:6-7,  NRSV 


Health-as-morality 
threat  to  Mennonite  values 

On  the  one  hand,  Jep  and  Joyce 
Hostetler  speak  about  as  plainly  as  we 
modem  Mennonites  will  tolerate  in 
charting  our  slide  into  worldliness  (“The 
Threat  of  Dependencies,”  Nov.  13). 

They  pinpoint  well  some  of  the 
unchristian  values  among  us,  the  ways 
we  squander  the  Lord’s  money,  and  the 
addictions  and  desires  that  control  our 
lives  and  spirits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hostetlers’ 
perspective  so  favors 
therapeutic-professional  intervention 
that  it  appears  they  no  longer  can 
seriously  consider  sin  and  immorality  as 
possible  causes  for  these  undesirable 
behaviors.  Nor  are  repentance  and 
forgiveness  seen  as  resolutions,  or  the 
church  as  having  any  appreciable  role  in 
helping  people  “find  their  way  to 
treatment  and  recovery  from  their 
disorders.” 

We  would  be  wise,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
add  health-as-morality  to  our  lists  of 
worldly  values  and  notions  which  are 
threatening  the  Mennonite  body  of  faith 
and  practice.  This  is  a serious  threat  to 
our  moral  perceptions. 

D.  R.  Yoder 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Overcoming  addictions 
is  a process 

Thank  you  for  Jep  and  Joyce 
Hostetler’s  article  on  the  dis-ease  of 
compulsive  disorders.  As  someone  who 
has  struggled  with  the  guilt  of  my  “sin” 
(as  labeled  by  friends  and  family),  I 
appreciate  an  article  which  succinctly 
communicates  what  I wish  others  to 
know  about  my  recovery  process. 

I believe  few  Mennonites  can  honestly 
say  they  have  escaped  the  influence  of 
our  “quick-fix”  society.  For  them  to 
alienate,  condemn,  and  scorn  substance 
abusers  and  other  compulsive  people  is 
hypocritical  self-denial. 


Some  church  people  believe  “getting 
right  with  God”  will  instantly  solve  our 
illnesses.  God  is  definitely  a part  of  our 
healing  process,  but  we  are  addicts  and 
we  are  overcoming  our  addictions  (to  TV, 
gambling,  food,  sex,  relationships,  etc.). 
This  is  a process,  not  a bolt  of  lightning. 

The  church  has  learned  to  work  with 
people  through  the  pain  of  divorce.  I 
challenge  it  to  approach  us,  those  with 
mental  illness  of  compulsion  and 
obsession,  with  the  same  compassion 
and  understanding.  We  don’t  need 
isolation  and  labels.  We  have  isolated 
ourselves  enough  through  our  behaviors. 

Name  withheld  by  request 

‘Mennoscope’  item 
causes  misunderstanding 

I am  writing  in  regard  to  a short  piece 
which  appeared  in  “Mennoscope”  Aug. 
14.  I want  to  correct  some 
misinterpretations  about  the 
involvement  of  Mennonite  Conciliation 
Service  with  Millard  Fuller  and  Habitat 
for  Humanity. 

First,  the  information  for  the 
Mennoscope  entry  was  not  supplied  by 
MCS  personnel.  It  is  a general  policy  of 
ours  not  to  disclose  the  names  of 
persons  or  details  about  the  situation 
when  we  intervene  in  a specific  conflict. 
At  times,  the  people  themselves — or 
others  with  access  to  information — may 
decide  to  make  public  statements,  as 
was  the  case  here. 

Second,  the  characterization  of  MCS’s 
involvement  with  Habitat  staff  as 
“counseling”  is  inaccurate.  MCS 
provides  a range  of  services,  including 
interpersonal  mediation,  meeting 
facilitation,  and  group  process  design 
and  consultation  to  many  church-related 
organizations.  Counseling,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term,  is  not  one  of  these 
services. 

Alice  M.  Price,  director 

Mennonite  Conciliation  Service 

Akron,  Pa. 


Pontius'  Puddle 
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An  Advent  meditation  based  on  Matthew  2:1-3 


A baby  is  a blessing  and  a bother 


by 

David 

Zercher 


I he  Christmas  story  is  a story  about  a baby — 
a unique  baby,  to  be  sure,  but  a baby  nonethe- 
less. And  most  of  us  have  been  around  babies 
enough  to  know  that  Mark  Twain  was  right:  “A 
baby  is  an  inestimable  blessing  and  bother.” 

At  Christmastime,  we  recall  that  our  Savior 
came  to  earth  as  a baby.  He  was  given  good 
names  representing  good  things:  “Immanuel,” 
meaning  “God  with  us”;  “Jesus,”  for  he  would 
save  the  people  from  their  sins.  This  baby  Jesus 
was  a blessing.  But  he  was  also  a bother.  The 
promised  “Prince  of  Peace,”  when  he  came,  cre- 
ated quite  a disturbance. 

Matthew  2 tells  of  that  disturbance.  Upon  see- 
ing a star,  magi  from  the  east  came  to  Jerusalem 
and  began  to  ask  questions.  We  don’t  know  a 
whole  lot  about  these  magi — where  they  came 
from,  how  many  there  were,  what  they  did  when 
they  weren’t  following  stars.  We  do  know  this: 
that  they  were  so  bothered  by  what  they  saw  in 
the  sky  they  left  their  homes  and  traveled  to  Je- 
rusalem. 

When  they  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  the  magi  did 
what  lots  of  us  do  when  we’re  traveling  and  can’t 
quite  find  our  destination:  they  began  to  ask 
questions:  “Where  is  the  one  who  has  been  born 
king  of  the  Jews?”  An  innocent  question,  to  be 
sure,  but  also  a disturbing  one,  for  “when  King 
Herod  heard  this  he  was  disturbed,  and  all  Jeru- 
salem with  him”  (Matt.  2:3). 

The  birth  of  a baby  disturbed  the  magi  and, 
through  them,  King  Herod.  That  word  in  verse 
3,  “disturbed,”  means  literally  “to  shake”  or  “to 
stir.”  It’s  the  same  Greek  word  that’s  used  in 
translations  of  the  Old  Testament  to  describe 
King  Belshazzar’s  fright  at  seeing  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  in  Daniel  5.  The  King  James  Ver- 
sion translates  that  passage  in  Daniel  in  pictur- 
esque fashion,  saying  that  Belshazzar’s  “joints 
. . . were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one  against 
another.”  That’s  what  King  Herod  was  like  when 
he  heard  rumblings  of  a new  Jewish  king. 

King  Herod  was  all  shook  up,  and  he  wasn’t 
the  kind  of  person  you  wanted  shook  up.  Histori- 
ans tell  us  he  was  nasty.  Like  most  nasty  people, 
he  was  worst  when  he  felt  threatened.  He  had 
no  qualms  about  killing  anyone  who  jeopardized 
his  reign.  He  killed  his  brother-in-law.  He  killed 
his  mother-in-law.  He  killed  his  wife.  He  even 
killed  his  three  eldest  sons,  prompting  Caesar 
Augustus  to  write  that  it  was  safer  to  be  one  of 
Herod’s  pigs  than  one  of  his  sons! 

King  Herod  was  “disturbed,”  and  all  Jerusa- 
lem with  him.  One  could  hardly  blame  Jerusa- 
lem, for  they  wondered  what  Herod  would  do 


next.  And  all  this  because  of  a little  baby — a 
bundle  of  joy,  a blessing,  but  also  a great  big 
bother. 

This  disturbing  birth  of  Jesus  is  the  flipside  to 
the  usual  Christmas  fare.  We’re  more  accus- 
tomed to  hearing  Isaiah’s  promise  of  peace  and 
comfort  to  all.  This  perspective  sounds  more 
like  the  message  of  Haggai: 

This  is  what  the  Lord  Almighty  says:  “In  a little 
while  I will  once  more  shake  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  the  sea  and  the  dry  land.  I will  shake  all 
nations,  and  the  desired  of  all  nations  will 
come.” — Haggai  2:6-7a 

And  he  came.  He  came  as  a little  baby,  a baby 
who  bothered  the  magi,  disturbed  King  Herod, 
panicked  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and — eventu- 
ally— shook  all  the  earth. 

There  are  a lot  of  ways  to  describe  the  mys- 
tery of  the  incarnation — none  of  them  quite 
right,  all  of  them  falling  short  of  what  actually 
happened.  Still,  we  try  our  best  to  understand 


Remember:  an  idle 


by  Anne  Siegrist 

It  seems  I have  noticed  an  unusually  large 
number  of  exhausted  Christians  lately.  I wonder 
if  they  are  trying  to  cope  with  the  same  flood  of 
advice  I have  been  getting  over  the  years: 

Always  be  in  church  when  the  doors  are  open — 
there  is  no  better  place  for  the  Christian  to  be. 
Attend  all  of  your  children’s  school  functions — 
you  only  have  your  children  for  a little  while, 
and  then  they  are  gone.  Reserve  one  night  a 
week  for  the  family.  Never  schedule  anything  on 
your  children’s  birthdays.  Make  regular  dates 
with  your  spouse — children  come  and  go,  but  the 
husband  and  wife  relationship  remains. 

Write  regularly  to  friends  and  relatives.  Sing 
together  as  a family — the  family  that  sings  to- 
gether, clings  together.  Play  together  as  a fam- 
ily— the  family  that  plays  together,  stays  to- 
gether. Nothing  says  loving  like  something  from 
the  oven — bake  bread  for  your  family. 

A mind  is  a terrible  thing  to  waste.  Read  your 
Bible  daily  and  memorize  Scriptures  as  you  go 
about  your  work.  Pray  without  ceasing.  Sing  as 
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and  describe  what  God  was  up  to  that  night  long 
ago  in  the  city  of  David.  Perhaps  this  analogy 
will  help:  the  incarnation  was  God’s  wake-up  call. 

Most  people  despise  wake-up  calls.  Giving 
them  is  a thankless  job.  I used  to  hate  my 
parents’  wake-up  calls.  I tried  to  ignore  them, 
but  that  was  hard  to  do,  especially  when  they 
shook  my  bed  with  me  in  it.  Still,  I always  had  a 
choice.  I could  get  up,  or  I could  roll  over  and  go 
back  to  sleep. 

The  baby  Jesus  was  God’s  wake-up  call  to  the 
world.  It  was  through  Jesus  that  God  shouted  to 
the  world:  “Arise,  shine,  for  your  light  has 
come.”  It  was  through  Jesus  that  light  pene- 
trated the  darkness.  It  was  through  Jesus  that 
God  shook  the  bedposts  of  the  world. 

Jesus  was  God’s  wake-up  call,  a wake-up  call 
that  was  hard  to  ignore.  In  fact,  this  baby  Jesus 
became  harder  to  ignore  as  he  grew  older;  he  be- 
came more  and  more  disturbing  throughout  his 
ministry.  In  three  short  years,  Jesus  created 
quite  a ruckus.  He  excited  lots  of  people,  some 
for  him  and  others  against  him. 

They  couldn’t  ignore  him,  but  they  had  a 
choice.  A few  chose  to  follow  him,  but  others 
chose  to  kill  him.  They  opted  to  do  away  with 
this  bothersome  man  forever.  Or  so  they  thought. 

From  crib  to  cross,  Jesus  was  a disturbing 
man.  And,  today,  as  we  anticipate  his  birthday, 
might  it  be  that  God  wants  to  disturb  us  again? 


Not  because  we  see  a spectacular  occurrence  in 
the  sky,  as  the  magi  did.  Not  because  we  fear  a 
coup,  as  King  Herod  did.  Simply  because,  in  re- 
calling the  story  of  Jesus’  birth,  we’re  confronted 
anew  by  the  depth  of  God’s  love,  a love  so  great 
that  he  forsook  the  aroma  of  heaven  for  the 
stench  of  a stable. 

^Jot  just  a stable,  though,  a cross — a Roman 
cross,  with  splinters  and  spikes.  Disturbing 
things  happened  at  the  cross:  Jesus  suffered 
and  died.  We  killed  him.  More  than  anything 
else,  though,  God  exhibited  the  full  extent  of  his 
love.  Paul  summed  it  up  neatly  when  he  wrote: 
“Very  rarely  will  anyone  die  for  a righteous 
man.  . . . But  God  demonstrates  his  own  love 
for  us  in  this:  While  we  were  still  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us”  (Rom.  5:7-8). 

Isn’t  it  disturbing  to  think  that  God  loves  us 
that  much?  And  isn’t  it  bothersome  to  think  that 
God’s  only  Son — who  came  as  a baby — was  bom 
to  die  for  his  killers?  Disturbing  and  bother- 
some, yes,  but  certainly  worth  thinking  about 
this  season  of  the  year. 


David  L.  Zercher  is  minister  of  pastoral  care  at 
the  Grantham  (Pa.)  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  lo- 
cated on  the  campus  of  Messiah  College. 


mind  is  the  deviVs  workshop 


you  work.  Redeem  the  time  by  listening  to  study 
tapes  as  you  ride  in  the  car  or  as  you  work.  Be 
informed — read  the  newspaper.  Write  letters  to 
the  editor.  Discuss  current  issues — don’t  be  so 
heavenly  minded  that  you  are  no  earthly  good. 

Give  until  it  hints  and  then  keep  on  giving. 
Give  to  your  Christian  high  school,  college,  and 
seminaiy.  Support  your  Christian  radio  station. 
Give  to  your  local  church.  Give  to  those  who 
have  suffered  financial  setbacks.  Provide  well  for 
your  own  family,  or  you  are  worse  than  an  infi- 
del. Maintain  a savings  account  so  you  won’t 
have  to  borrow  for  emergencies.  Keep  a detailed 
budget.  What  you  have  is  not  yours,  but  only  en- 
trusted to  you  for  a time. 

Exercise  the  gifts  God  has  given  you.  Discover 
who  you  are.  Keep  a journal.  Reach  out  to  the 
lost.  Witness  to  your  neighbors.  Invite  the  lonely 
and  hurting  into  your  home.  Start  a home  Bible 
study  group.  Reach  out  and  touch  someone. 
Make  new  friends,  but  keep  the  old. 

Be  salt  and  light  in  the  community.  Join  the 
PTA,  the  volunteer  fire  company,  the  ambulance 
corps,  Crisis  Pregnancy.  Volunteer  to  help  in  a 
soup  kitchen,  the  local  hospital,  MDS,  VS. 


Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Exercise  regularly.  Drink  eight  glasses  of  water  a 
day.  Get  eight  hours  of  sleep  each  night.  Go  on 
regular  retreats  and  plan  for  a yearly  vacation. 
Grow  your  own  fruits  and  vegetables  to  avoid  ad- 
ditives and  poisons.  Plan  menus  a week  ahead 
to  provide  well-balanced  meals  and  save  money. 

Help  save  the  earth.  Plant  a tree.  Take  your 
own  tableware  to  potluck  meals  so  you  won’t 
need  to  use  Styrofoam  products.  Recycle  every- 
thing. Keep  your  home  and  car  in  good  repair. 
Keep  your  grounds  neatly  groomed  as  a testi- 
mony to  the  world.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness and  we  are  children  of  the  King.  Dress 
neatly  but  frugally  by  comparing  prices  in 
stores.  Make  your  own  clothes,  or  check  out  the 
Salvation  Army  and  local  thrift  stores.  The  more 
we  save,  the  more  we  have  to  give  to  those  in 
need. 

If  all  else  fails:  take  time  to  smell  the  flowers! 


Anne  Siegrist,  Jasper,  N.Y.,  is  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  State  Fellowship  Newsletter  from 
which  this  article  is  taken  by  permission. 
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Iraqi  people  don’t  want  war, 
says  peace  team  upon  return 


Baghdad,  Iraq  ( Meetinghouse On  a 
Nov.  21-Dec.  1 trip  to  Iraq,  a Christian 
Peacemaker  Team  delegation  listened  to  a 
variety  of  voices — many  of  them  angry  at 
North  American  foreign  policy  and  fearful 
of  war,  yet  ready  to  fight  if  pushed  much 
harder. 

Through  “informal  diplomacy”  with  gov- 
ernment officials,  the  delegation  called  for 
a peaceful  resolution  to  conflicts  in  the 
region.  Through  various  other  contacts,  the 
CPT  group  tussled  with  the  meaning  of 
peacemaking  across  geographical  and  cul- 
tural barriers,  and  religious  differences.  It 
also  delivered  some  tangible  peace  sym- 
bols: 12  boxes  of  medicine  and  various  gifts 
prepared  by  people  back  home. 

CPT,  based  in  Chicago,  is  a four-year-old 
effort  sponsored  by  four  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  denominations.  Its  coordinator, 
Gene  Stoltzfus,  was  the  leader  of  the  del- 
egation to  Iraq. 

The  unusual  mission  began  in  New  York 
with  a half-day  orientation  at  Kennedy 
Airport.  The  12  members  of  the  group 
brought  a combined  total  of  30  years  of 
direct  experience  in  the  Middle  East. 
Three  spoke  Arabic.  They  swapped  stories 
of  their  hectic  short-notice  preparations. 
They  worshiped  together,  as  they  would  on 
each  of  the  days  together. 

The  way  to  Baghdad  included  a one-day 
stay  in  Amman,  Jordan.  Hanna  Nazir,  an 
exiled  Palestinian  educator,  called  for  the 
“linked”  solution:  if  the  international  com- 
munity wants  Iraq  to  pull  out  of  Kuwait, 
then  Israel  should  pull  out  of  its  occupied 
territories.  Leila  Sharaf,  a former  minister 
of  information  for  King  Hussein,  summa- 
rized Jordan’s  delicate  neutrality.  “I 
wouldn’t  want  Saddam  as  my  ruler,”  she 
said,  “but  I share  his  anti-imperialistic 
feelings  against  the  U.S.”  These  same  sen- 
timents were  expressed  with  considerable 
passion  by  others. 

There  was  a moment  of  anxiety  at  the 
Amman  airport  as  an  Iraqi  official  finally 
confirmed  the  flight  to  Baghdad.  He  issued 
one-way  tickets!  The  group  was  quickly 
assured  that  return  tickets  would  be  issued 
in  Baghdad. 

Anxieties  eased  with  the  warm  reception 
by  the  Organization  for  Friendship,  Peace, 
and  Solidarity.  The  CPT  group  was  housed 
in  a tourist/resort  area  along  with  other 
international  delegations,  including  former 
boxer  Muhammed  Ali  and  his  entourage. 
Lodging  and  food  costs — as  well  as  the 
return  flight  from  Amman  to  Baghdad — 


were  paid  by  the  Iraqi  government. 

Daily  schedules  and  visits  were  negoti- 
ated through  the  host  assigned  to  the  CPT 
group.  At  times  the  North  American  need 
for  advance  planning  clashed  with  a con- 
trasting Arab  style. 

One  set  of  contacts  involved  government 
officials:  Adnan  Daoud  Salman,  minister 
without  portfolio  and  chair  of  the  host 
organization;  Nazir  Hamdoon,  deputy  for- 
eign minister;  and  Mahdi  Salil,  speaker  of 
the  National  Assembly.  The  officials  first 
presented  their  case:  for  example,  the  Iraqi 
claim  to  Kuwait,  which  was  a part  of  Iraq 
prior  to  1912;  the  complaint  about  foreign 
intervention  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region;  the 


questioning  of  U.S.  motives  for  moving 
quickly  into  Saudi  Arabia.  The  CPT  dele- 
gation was  given  time  to  respond. 

Landrum  Bolling,  a Quaker  educator  and 
writer,  emerged  as  the  CPT  spokesman  in 
these  contacts.  “We  are  not  political  fig- 
ures, but  speaking  as  private  citizens,”  he 
said.  Bolling,  former  president  of  Earlham 
College,  has  had  previous  experience  in 
informal  diplomacy. 

He  called  for  “confidence-building”  ges- 
tures to  forestall  the  “utter  madness”  of 
war  and  to  open  the  door  to  dialogue.  Iraq 
holding  hostages,  argued  Bolling,  is  the 
“single  most  important  sore  point”  and 
block  to  the  start  of  dialogue.  He  urged 


Conflict  over  dam  project.  Bokong,  Lesotho  (MCC) — Prior  to  construction  of  Katse 
Dam,  the  Bokong  Valley  in  the  highlands  of  Lesotho  was  one  of  the  most  isolated 
and  traditional  regions  in  this  southern  African  country.  Now,  almost  overnight, 
the  outside  world  has  descended  in  force  on  the  region  and  caused  severe  upheaval 
in  society  and  culture,  according  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  Terry 
Jantzi  (left).  The  Highlands  Water  Scheme  is  a 30-year,  $6  billion  water-diversion 
project.  It  will  dam  up  several  rivers  in  the  Lesotho  highlands,  pumping  the  water 
north  over  the  mountains  and  into  South  Africa  to  meet  growing  demand  for  water 
in  industry  there.  The  first  of  five  high  dams  is  now  being  constructed  in  the 
Bokong  Valley. 

Big  water  projects  like  this,  which  leave  the  rural  poor  worse  off,  are  coming 
under  increasing  criticism.  In  the  face  of  this  upheaval  and  lack  of  communication 
available  to  the  local  people,  the  Highlands  Church  Action  Group  was  formed. 
Jantzi  works  with  this  group,  composed  of  pastors,  teachers,  and  community  leaders 
from  the  affected  regions,  and  representatives  from  various  peace  and  justice 
organizations.  The  group  has  focused  primarily  on  advocacy  and  mediation.  For 
example,  it  has  brought  highland  people  and  dam  project  officials  together  to 
discuss  concerns.  The  group  also  tries  to  infonn  villagers  what  is  going  to  happen 
and  what  their  rights  are. 
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Iraqi  authorities  to  release  all  of  the  hos- 
tages immediately.  He  suggested  an  easing 
of  the  embargo  against  Iraq  could  be  a 
significant  gesture  from  the  U.S.  side.  Salil 
said  he  was  open  to  “any  hint  of  desire  for 
dialogue”  from  the  other  side. 

In  other  official  contacts,  CPT  members 
visited  both  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  embas- 
sies in  Baghdad.  The  Canadian  ambassa- 
dor arranged  for  the  three  Canadian  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  to  visit  with  a num- 
ber of  the  Canadian  hostages,  some  of 
whom  have  since  been  released  through 
the  efforts  of  three  Canadian  parliamen- 
tarians. The  hostages  spoke  of  boredom 
and  the  stress  of  being  separated  from 
their  families. 

From  several  sources,  CPT  members 
heard  of  shortages  in  medical  supplies.  F. 
S.  Al-Alousi,  secretary  general  of  the  Red 
Crescent  received  the  boxes  of  medicine 
brought  in  by  CPT.  He  noted  that  under 
the  current  embargo,  petitions  to  the 
United  Nations  to  allow  certain  medicines 
to  enter  Iraq  need  to  come  from  pharma- 
ceutical companies  or  from  other  govern- 
ments. 

Qasim  Ismail,  administrator  of  Saddam 
Central  Teaching  Hospital  for  Children, 
said  that  only  emergency  surgery  was 
being  performed.  He  noted  a need  for 
asthma  drugs,  medicine  to  treat  malignan- 
cies and  diabetes,  and  anesthetics.  He  also 
said  the  hospital  urgently  needs  “exchange 
transfusion  sets.” 

^ In  a visit  to  an  elementary  school,  CPT 
members  were  received  warmly  in  class- 
rooms, where  they  presented  gifts  to  stu- 
dents and  tried  out  their  limited  Arabic 
words  on  students  trying  out  their  limited 
English.  During  an  all-school  assembly  in 
the  courtyard,  the  students  raised  their 
arms  and  joined  in  a rousing  chant  led  by 
the  principal:  “Bush,  Bush,  take  your 
hands  off. . . . We’ll  fight  the  embargo. . . . 
We’ll  defeat  evil. . . . We’ll  give  our  life,  our 
blood. . . .”  After  the  assembly,  students 
mobbed  the  visitors  for  autographs. 

The  CPT  group  had  hoped  to  meet  and 
pray  with  both  Christian  and  Muslim  lead- 
ers. They  had  only  one  visit  with  a Chris- 
tian leader — Bishop  Matti  Matoka  of  the 
Syrian  Catholic  Church.  He  announced  a 
Christian  peace  convention  which  was  to 
be  held  in  December  in  Baghdad. 

With  only  a few  days  remaining,  the  CPT 
group  decided  to  hold  a prayer  service  in 
Babylon,  about  90  kilometers  south  of 
Baghdad.  An  invitation  was  extended 
through  the  group’s  host  to  local  religious 
leaders.  CPT  ended  up  going  on  its  own. 
Other  groups  did  not  respond. 

The  CPT  group  had  also  hoped  to  meet 
and  talk  with  people  in  their  homes.  The 
hosts  agreed  to  line  up  visits  like  these. 
However,  the  stay  was  too  short  to  follow 
through. 

Some  informal  contact  occurred  with 
students  who  came  to  the  tourist  camp  for 
a school  break.  Also,  a visit  to  an  arts 


center  provided  an  interesting  encounter 
with  the  “voice  of  the  people.”  The  paint- 
ings near  the  front  entrance  were  strident 
anti-American  posters.  In  the  gallery,  how- 
ever, was  a remarkably  broad  range  of 
other  expressions  showing  considerable 
freedom  and  independence. 

The  group  left  Baghdad  the  day  the  U.N. 
passed  resolution  678,  authorizing  U.N.- 
sanctioned  forces  “to  use  all  necessary 
means”  to  remove  Iraq  from  Kuwait  if  it 
does  not  withdraw  by  Jan.  15. 

In  Amman,  Jordan,  the  CPT  group  heard 
that  President  George  Bush  was  inviting 
the  Iraqi  foreign  minister  to  Washington, 
and  was  planning  to  send  the  secretary  of 
state  to  Baghdad.  Was  this  the  beginning 
of  the  dialogue  which  CPT  and  others  were 
calling  for? 

As  the  group  crossed  the  seven  time 
zones  between  Amman  and  New  York,  it 
prepared  for  media  contacts  and  public 
discussion  of  Gulf  issues  in  Canada  and 
the  U.S. — Ron  Rempel 


Scottdale,  Pa. — As  the  concluding  part  of 
a year-long  celebration  of  200  years  of 
Mennonites  in  the  Scottdale,  Pa.,  area,  a 
weekend  symposium  reflected  on  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  local  Mennonite  commu- 
nity over  the  years. 

Rapid  industrialization  and  its  effect  on 
Mennonites  drew  comments  from  sociolo- 
gist Beulah  Stauffer  Hostetler.  She  talked 
about  the  growth  of  the  industrial  village 
of  West  Overton  near  Scottdale.  It  was 
founded  by  a Mennonite,  Abraham  Over- 
holt. But  his  failure  to  integrate  faith  with 
the  new  dimensions  of  life  was  one  factor 
that  led  to  the  decline  of  the  Mennonite 
community. 

“It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times,”  said  Levi  Miller  in  his  presenta- 
tion on  the  growth  and  decline  of  the 


Shirley  Yoder  named 
MMA  vice-president 
for  human  resources 

Goshen,  Ind.  (MMA) — Shirley  Yoder  has 
been  named  vice-president  for  human  re- 
sources at  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  She 
assumed  the  post,  which  is  a new  position 
at  MMA,  on  Dec.  3.  Her  responsibilities 
include  personnel  and  office  services  plan- 
ning and  administration  for  the  entire  or- 
ganization. 

Yoder  served  previously  as  program  co- 
ordinator for  Church  World  Service — an 
arm  of  National  Council  of  Churches — in 
nearby  Elkhart,  where  she  was  responsible 
for  10  offices  in  Indiana.  Before  that  she 
was  coordinator  of  continuing  education 
for  the  Nursing  Department  at  Goshen 
College. 

Yoder  was  a member  of  the  MMA  Board 
of  Directors  since  1985,  but  has  resigned 
that  position. 


Scottdale  area  Mennonites  1790-1890. 
Miller,  director  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
Historical  Committee,  traced  the  life  of  the 
community  from  its  pioneering  days 
through  the  industrial  boom  to  the  point 
where  the  Mennonite  community  con- 
sisted of  fewer  than  20  elderly  people. 
Miller  concluded  that  a church  which  does 
not  hold  on  to  its  youth  will  eventually  die. 

Special  Sunday  morning  services  were 
held  at  the  Kingview  and  Scottdale  Men- 
nonite churches.  Kingview  copastor 
Linford  Martin  wondered  what  life  in  the 
two  congregations  might  be  like  without 
the  influence  of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  which  was  established  in  Scottdale 
in  1908.  He  challenged  his  congregation  to 
greater  outreach  in  the  community. 

— David  Hiebert 


Ruth  Scott  reads  and  interprets  the  German  on  an  old  grave  marker  during  a historical  tour. 


Scottdale,  Pa.,  bicentennial  ends  with  symposium 
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MBM  representative 
reports  on  plight 
of  Liberian  refugees 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBM/MCC)— “The  tragic 
war  in  Liberia  has  left  the  country  in  ruins, 
killed  thousands  of  people,  sent  hundreds 
of  thousands  into  exile,  heightened  inter- 
tribal animosity  to  unprecedented  levels, 
and  thrown  the  entire  West  African  region 
into  shock.”  That  statement  by  Bruno 
Baerg,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  rep- 
resentative on  a recent  ecumenical  assess- 
ment team,  highlights  the  pain  and  suffer- 
ing resulting  from  the  11-month  civil  war 
in  Liberia.  (A  ceasefire  accord  was  finally 
signed  on  Nov.  28.) 

Baerg,  program  coordinator  for  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  Ontario,  joined  the 
team  facilitated  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  to  assess  the  Liberian  refugee 
situation  in  the  neighboring  countries  of 
Sierra  Leone  and  Guinea.  MBM,  in  coop- 
eration with  MCC,  sent  Baerg  to  help 
determine  how  to  allocate  $100,000  MBM 
hopes  to  raise  in  a current  above-budget 
appeal.  By  the  end  of  November,  $41,000 
had  been  received. 

Baerg  said  over  half  of  the  2.5  million 
people  of  Liberia  have  been  displaced, 
either  inside  the  country  or  in  Sierra 
Leone,  Guinea,  and  Ivory  Coast.  An  esti- 
mated 800,000  have  fled  to  these  three 
countries,  and  several  thousand  others 
have  gone  to  Ghana  or  Nigeria. 

Baerg  said  refugees  may  not  return  to 
Liberia  for  at  least  a year.  Not  only  the 
refugees  will  need  food,  Baerg  said,  but 
also  the  estimated  1.2  million  people  who 
are  hosting  the  refugees.  “Host  communi- 
ties have  already  made  major  sacrifices  in 
supporting  the  refugee  influx,”  he  re- 
ported. 

With  a long-term  stay  expected,  the  ed- 
ucational needs  of  refugee  children  are  also 
great,  according  to  Baerg.  For  instance,  in 
Guinea,  a French-speaking  country,  a sep- 
arate educational  system  will  need  to  be 
established  for  15,000  primary-age  school 
children  from  Liberia,  an  English-speaking 
country. 

Baerg  said  food  and  medical  needs  are 
more  acute  in  Liberia,  particularly  in  the 
capital  city  of  Monrovia,  where  rice  ship- 
ments are  only  now  beginning  to  arrive. 
Baerg  shared  stories  of  people  eating  grass 
to  survive;  in  Monrovia,  a cup  of  rice  cost 
$25. 

Baerg  emphasized  that  short-term  or 
long-term  Mennonite  workers  should  help 
facilitate  the  use  of  Liberian  refugees 
wherever  possible.  “There  are  many  highly 
qualified  people,  such  as  educators  and 
medical  staff,  among  the  refugee  popula- 
tion,” he  said.  “We  need  to  work  in  ways 
that  use  their  gifts  and  help  restore  their 
dignity.” 

And  Baerg  said  Mennonite  involvements 
should  be  done  in  cooperation  with  local 


African  churches,  with  international 
church  and  aid  agencies.  He  added  that 
Mennonite  involvements  should  also  build 
on  relationships  MBM  missionaries  had 
already  established  in  Liberia. 

MBM  is  coordinating  Mennonite  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  the  Liberian  people 
since  it  has  a long-term  commitment  to 
ministries  in  the  country.  Four  missionar- 
ies had  been  involved  in  Bible  teaching  and 
health  ministries  at  the  invitation  of  local 
churches.  They  left  last  May  as  the  fighting 
moved  toward  Monrovia,  where  they 
lived. — Phil  Richard 


Texas  Mennonites 
hold  state’s  first 
MCC  relief  sale 

Houston,  Tex. — With  the  last  purchase  of 
the  day  completed,  the  accountants  rang 
up  over  $24,000  in  sales  from  the  first-ever 
Texas  Relief  Sale  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  The  event  in  Houston  may  not 
have  come  close  to  the  mark  set  at  other 
MCC  Relief  Sales,  but  the  tired  bunch  of 
Texas  Mennonites  were  still  a little 
amazed  that  they  pulled  it  off. 

The  bulk  of  the  preparation  fell  to  Hous- 
ton Mennonite  Church  and  Iris  Hartshome 
in  particular.  Although  she  had  never  at- 
tended a sale,  she  caught  the  vision  from 
others  and  began  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
church’s  Outreach  Committee.  Iris,  whose 


husband,  Leo,  is  the  pastor,  excelled  in 
local  publicity.  She  solicited  the  donation 
of  four  billboards  in  the  Houston  area  and 
arranged  for  major  stories  in  the  local 
newspaper. 

Eight  Texas  churches  appointed  a con- 
tact person  who  coordinated  craft,  baked 
goods,  and  quilt  production  locally.  The 
Amish  community  in  Gonzales  joined  in 
providing  a large  amount  of  the  baked 
goods. 

In  the  pavilion  of  a neighboring  Method- 
ist church,  77  quilts  and  other  selected 
items  were  sold  at  auction.  June  Jantzi 
from  Ft.  Worth  gathered  and  marked  the 
quilts.  Floyd  Gehring  brought  his  crew 
from  Moundridge,  Kan.,  to  handle  the  au- 
ctioneering. 

More  than  raising  money,  the  sale  may 
have  served  an  equally  important  function 
of  introducing  Houstonians  to  Mennonites. 
A check  of  the  bidder  registration  from  the 
auction  showed  a predominance  of  local 
people  who  had  not  had  previous  contact 
with  the  Mennonite  church.  Several  mem- 
bers also  reported  conversations  with  peo- 
ple about  Mennonites  and  answered  in- 
quiries about  the  local  congregation. 

Everyone  praised  the  joint  effort  and 
resulting  fellowship  as  a community 
builder  for  the  scattered  Mennonite 
churches  in  mid -Texas.  As  people  returned 
to  their  home  communities,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  hear  them  speculate,  “Next 
year. . . .” 

—Don  Rheinheimer 


Elementary  administrators  hear  Showalter.  Halifax,  Pa. — Mennonite  Elementary 
Education  Council  held  its  annual  Administrators’  Conference  at  Camp  Hebron 
near  Halifax,  Pa.,  recendy.  Sixteen  member  schools  were  represented.  Richard 
Showalter  (right),  president  of  Rosedale  Bible  Institute,  was  the  resource  person. 
He  provided  contemplative  input  centering  on  past,  present,  and  future  aspects 
of  Mennonite  education.  The  business  meeting,  led  by  council  president  Gary 
Sensenig,  centered  primarily  on  the  status  of  the  new  Anabaptist  Bible  curriculum 
to  be  released  in  1993.  Nancy  Nussbaum  (second  from  right),  director  of  the 
project,  reported  steady  progress  with  plans  to  launch  the  writers  in  November. 
The  project  is  a joint  effort  by  Mennonite  Elementary  Education  Council, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  to  provide  a 
quality  Bible  curriculum  for  elementary  schools.  Also  pictured  is  Frank  Ritten- 
house,  principal  of  Manheim  Christian  School,  and  Kay  Predmore,  principal  of 
Maranatha  Christian  School. 
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Pennsylvania  house 
offers  hospitality 
to  foreign  students 

Millersville,  Pa. — Located  in  a university 
town  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Millersville 
International  House  offers  a home  away 
from  home  for  up  to  20  foreign  students. 
Other  students  come  to  the  house  for 
tutoring  or  to  receive  counseling  from  the 
director,  Prem  Dick. 

“We  are  the  only  ministry  like  this  in  the 
area,”  Dick  said.  “We  try  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  of  community  where  students 
feel  comfortable  and  free  to  share  their 
backgrounds.  At  the  same  time,  we  want 
to  expose  them  to  Christian  values.” 

Opened  in  1987,  the  house  is  located  in 
the  facilities  that  once  housed  Mennonite 
Children’s  Home  and,  more  recently, 
Millersville  Youth  Village.  Millersville  In- 
ternational House  is  affiliated  with  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Students  at  the  house  pay  monthly  rent 
and  live  in  dormitory-style  rooms.  Cooks 
prepare  breakfast  and  the  evening  meal 
which  the  group  eats  together.  Students  fix 
their  own  lunches.  A gym  and  weight-lifting 
room  offer  a diversion  from  studying. 

Dick  tries  to  help  students  adjust  to  life 
in  the  United  States.  For  Christians,  he 
contacts  a local  pastor  from  their  denomi- 
nation and  helps  them  get  together.  Stu- 
dents with  no  church  background  are  in- 


Prem  Dick  (center)  tutors  students. 
vited  to  attend  a local  one. 

When  tensions  surface  among  house  res- 
idents, Dick  works  with  those  involved  and 
tries  to  resolve  the  problems  before  they 
get  out  of  hand.  “We  want  this  to  be  a place 
where  people  learn  to  get  along  and  are 
willing  to  listen  to  each  other,”  he  ex- 
plained. “This  is  a house  of  peace  and 
understanding.” 

In  addition  to  providing  living  quarters 
and  other  support  services,  Dick  and  his 
staff  try  to  help  the  students  gain  a realistic 
view  of  life  in  the  U.S.  Many  come  with 
distorted  images  of  Americans  due  to  mov- 
ies and  television.  To  help  break  down 
these  myths  and  to  foster  understanding 
between  cultures,  Dick  encourages 
churches  and  other  groups  to  become  in- 
volved with  the  students.  This  can  be  done 


through  tutoring  or  befriending  students 
and  including  them  in  family  activities 
throughout  the  year.  This  also  gives  the 
local  people  a new  sensitivity  for  those 
from  other  countries. 

Part  of  Dick’s  job  includes  counseling 
students  who  are  experiencing  difficulties. 
At  exam  time,  especially,  he  counsels  those 
who  are  suicidal  because  of  their  fear  of 
failure. 

Dick  always  tries  to  send  students  home 
with  the  name  and  address  of  a Christian 
in  their  country  and  tells  them  to  get  in 
touch  with  that  person  if  they  have  ques- 
tions or  need  help.  In  the  past  three  years, 
at  least  seven  former  house  residents  made 
these  contacts  and  became  Christians  after 
returning  to  their  own  countries. 

Dick  knows  Christians  from  all  over  the 
world.  While  growing  up  in  his  homeland, 
India,  he  attended  a British  school  with 
classmates  from  50  countries.  Later  Dick 
was  adopted  by  missionaries  who  had  con- 
tact with  people  from  many  places. 

For  churches  or  individuals  who  want  to 
help  Millersville  International  House,  Dick 
suggests  these  ways.  The  house  needs  and 
welcomes  financial  gifts.  Also  needed  are 
tutors,  host  families,  befrienders,  and  vol- 
unteers willing  to  do  all  kinds  of  work. 
Those  who  want  to  help  a student  who 
can’t  afford  to  pay  the  entire  monthly  rent 
can  join  the  “Adopt  A Student”  program 
and  pay  part  of  that  amount. 

— Nancy  Witmer 


The  Congregation : A Prophetic  Community 

School  for  Leadership  Training  (Ministers  Week)  January  14-17,  1991 


EASTERN  MENNONITE  SEMINARY 
KSilEii]  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801-2462 
(703)  432-4260 
Coordinator  Duane  M.  Sider 


Registration  is  from  4:30  to  7 p.m. 

Monday,  January  1 4 
Pre-registration  fee:  $40  ($60/couple) 
room/meals  extra 


Courses  offered: 


0 The  Servant  Church:  Toward  a Prophetic  Model 

Ron  Czecholinski  & Harvey  Yoder,  pastors,  Harrisonburg 

» Jeremiah:  A Typical  OT  Prophet 

James  R.  Engle,  EMS,  Old  Testament 

0 Eschatology  and  the  Prophetic  Task 

Thomas  N.  Finger,  EMS,  Theology 

0 A Prophetic  Vision:  Cod's  Calling  and  the  World's  Agenda 
Stanley  W.  Green,  pastor,  Downey,  CA 
° Prophetic  Preaching 

Dennis  P.  Hollinger,  AMBS,  Preaching;  Church  & Society 
o Educating  for  the  Kingdom 

Eleanor  M.  Loewen,  Knox  United  Methodist  Ch.,  Winnipeg 


o Discerning  Ministry  Gifts  in  the  Congregation 

John  R.  Martin,  EMS,  Church  Ministry 

o A Christian  Response  to  the  Environmental  Crisis 

Art  and  Jocele  Meyer,  food  & environmental  concerns 

° The  Prophetic  Congregation:  Dealing  with  Conflicting  Voices 
David  Miron  and  Glen  Roth,  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conf. 

° Worship  in  the  Family:  An  Invitation  to  Renewal  at  Home 

Gerald  and  Sara  Wenger  Shenk,  pastors,  Harrisonburg 

o Nurturing  Spirituality  and  the  Prophetic 

John  K.  Stoner,  MCC,  Akron,  PA 

° Prophetic  Community  Requires  Prophetic  Leadership 

Virgil  Vogt,  Reba  Place,  Evanston,  IL 
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mennoscope 


About  $1.7  million  is  still  needed  by  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  in  the  closing  weeks 
of  its  fiscal  year  to  reach  the  contributions  goal 
of  $5.1  million.  By  the  end  of  November,  $3.4 
million  had  been  contributed — $150,000  more 
than  the  same  time  last  year  but  $6,000  less  than 
projected  at  this  point  for  this  year.  The  fiscal 
year  ends  on  Jan.  31.  “The  Mennonite  Church 
has  a big  challenge  to  fulfill  its  support  commit- 
ment to  over  300  workers  and  families  with 
MBM,”  says  Jesse  Glick,  director  of  church 
relations. 

Some  880  people  in  Franconia  Conference 
are  praying  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  Saudi  Arabia.  They  signed  a 
letter  to  President  George  Bush,  offering  then- 
prayers  for  him  and  saying,  “The  Middle  East 
contains  many  complex  political,  economic,  and 


“Story  Friends”  turns  85.  Scottdale, 
Pa.  (MPH) — Marjorie  Waybill,  editor  of 
Story  Friends,  poses  with  a cake  honor- 
ing the  85th  birthday  of  the  paper  which 
will  occur  on  Dec.  24.  A special  birthday 
issue  is  being  used  in  churches  during 
the  month.  The  material  in  each  weekly 
issue  was  selected  from  earlier  copies, 
including  the  first  issue  in  1905.  Story 
Friends  is  a four-page  weekly  for  chil- 
dren ages  4-9.  It  contains  stories, 
poems,  and  activities  to  help  children 
understand  God’s  love  and  care  in  then- 
world.  Waybill,  the  13th  editor  of  Story 
Friends  (formerly  Beams  of  Light),  grew 
up  in  Kalona,  Iowa,  graduated  from 
Goshen  College,  and  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  She  has  been  the  edi- 
tor since  1976.  She  also  serves  as 
children’s  curriculum  editor  at  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House.  The  paper  has  a 
circulation  of  9,500.  Copies  of  the  spe- 
cial birthday  issue  are  available  from 
Story  Friends  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scott- 
dale, PA  15683. 


ethnic  elements  that  cannot  be  resolved  with 
U.S.  military  action.”  They  also  paid  for  an 
advertisement  in  the  North  Penn  Reporter  news- 
paper that  publicly  pledged  their  prayers  for 
peace.  The  project  began  with  one  concerned 
Mennonite  who  approached  the  conference’s 
Peace  and  Justice  Commission.  The  880  repre- 
sent 26  congregations. 

Study  materials  on  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis 
are  now  available  from  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  They  include  study  questions,  arti- 
cles, worship  aids,  and  a bibliography.  Small 
groups,  individuals,  and  Sunday  school  classes 
can  use  the  materials  for  information  or  as 
discussion  starters.  A leader’s  packet  with  addi- 
tional reading  material  is  also  available.  The 
study  materials  can  be  obtained  for  a suggested 
donation  of  $3  and  the  leader’s  packet  for  $5 
from  MCC  at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone 
717  859-1151. 

A newly  consolidated  congregation  cele- 
brated its  beginning  by  dedicating  its  re- 
cently purchased  building  in  Norristown,  Pa. 
Three  small  congregations  joined  to  form  “Nor- 
ristown New  Life  Mennonite  Church”  and 
bought  a historic  Methodist  church  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  The  Methodist  congregation  dis- 
banded last  summer.  The  new  Mennonite  con- 
gregation is  made  up  of  the  former  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  First  Mennonite  Church, 
and  Iglesia  Menonita  Fuente  de  Salvacion.  The 
new  congregation  is  multicultural  and  bilingual. 
The  pastors  of  those  three  make  up  the  new 
pastoral  team:  Ertell  Whigham,  administrative 
pastor;  Paul  Leichty,  English  pastor;  and  Henry 
Ortiz,  Spanish  pastor.  Separate  services  in  En- 
glish and  Spanish  are  held  simultaneously  each 
Sunday. 

Five-year-old  Richmond  (Va.)  Mennonite 
Fellowship  formalized  its  membership  for 

the  first  time  during  a special  service  of  celebra- 
tion and  commitment  recently.  Seventeen  mem- 
bers affirmed  the  congregation’s  “Commitment 
to  Faith  and  Action,”  which  includes  a call  to 
reflect  yearly  on  one’s  participation  in  the  life  of 
the  church.  The  congregation  has  an  average 
attendance  of  45.  Carmen  and  Luke  Schrock- 
Hurst  are  the  copastors. 

Former  nursing  administrator  Maude 
Swartzendruber,  87,  died  on  Nov.  26  in 
Kalona,  Iowa.  A week  earlier  she  had  moved 
from  Hesston,  Kan.,  to  live  with  her  sister  in 
Iowa.  Widowed  in  1928,  she  devoted  25  years  to 
medical  service  in  La  Junta,  Colo.,  where  she 
eventually  became  director  of  La  Junta  Menno- 
nite School  of  Nursing.  She  then  served  as 
college  nurse  at  Hesston  College  for  five  years 
before  retiring. 

A retired  Pennsylvania  pastor  conducted 
revival  meetings  in  Indiana  at  Howard-Miami 
Mennonite  Church.  Elam  Glick,  now  of  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  preached  five  evenings,  led  three 
morning  Bible  studies  on  Revelation,  and  told  a 
continuing  Bible  story  for  the  children.  He  had 
served  as  interim  pastor  at  Howard-Miami  1981- 
84,  so  it  was  like  coming  home,  he  said.  Glick’s 
theme  was  “God  has  Spoken,”  and  he  stressed 
the  importance  of  studying  the  Bible. 

Sponsors  and  hosts  are  needed  for  the  In- 
ternational Visitor  Exchange  Program, 

starting  in  February.  This  is  for  the  second  half 
of  the  yearlong  experience  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  This  year  96  partic- 


ipants from  30  countries  are  living  and  working 
in  North  America.  Sponsors  provide  jobs,  and 
hosts  provide  lodging.  Interested  people  should 
contact  MCC  at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
phone  717  859-1151. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  Henry 
Smith  Peace  Lectureship.  A stipend  is  offered 
to  a scholar  who  would  prepare  and  deliver  a 
peace  lecture  at  Mennonite  colleges  and 
churches.  The  lectureship  is  sponsored  by 
Goshen  and  Bluffton  colleges,  where  Smith  was 
a professor.  The  application  deadline  is  Feb.  1. 
More  information  is  available  from  John  Eby  at 
GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Thanksgiving  Day  (U.S.)  is  incorrectly 
listed  in  the  datebook  sent  by  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  to  pastors  and  others.  The 
correct  date  is  Nov.  28. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Ross  Miller  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Walnut 
Creek  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  30.  He 
served  previously  as  associate  pastor  of  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

• Nick  King  was  licensed  as  copastor  of  Men- 
nonite Church  of  the  Servant,  Wichita,  Kan.,  on 
Oct.  21. 


Seeking  inner  healing.  Elkhart,  Ind. 
(AMBS) — Healing  inner  wounds.  The 
subject  brought  together  two  groups  of 
more  than  80  seminary  students,  area 
pastors,  and  lay  leaders  for  a seminar 
and  weekend  workshop  on  spirituality 
at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inaries. Flora  Slosson  Wuellner  (cen- 
ter), pictured  with  Thelma  and 
Weyburn  Groff,  was  the  visiting 
speaker.  She  is  the  author  of  several 
books  on  prayer  and  inner  healing,  an 
ordained  minister  in  the  United  Church 
of  Christ,  a professor  at  Pacific  School 
of  Religion,  and  an  active  spiritual  re- 
newal retreat  leader.  Wuellner’s  36  years 
of  pastoral  experience  were  evident  as  she 
addressed  the  issue  of  spiritual  fatigue — 
its  symptoms,  causes,  and  cures.  Citing 
personal  examples,  she  described  the 
guilt,  irritability,  and  compulsiveness  that 
accompanies  spiritual  fatigue. 
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Soviet  musicians  complete  tour.  Lancaster,  Pa. — The  Logos  Choir  and  Orchestra 
from  Moscow  Baptist  Church  in  the  Soviet  Union  recently  completed  a 23-day 
concert  tour  of  eight  states.  The  42-member  group  was  sponsored  by  New  Call  to 
Peacemaking  (a  Brethren,  Mennonite,  and  Friends  group)  and  Baptist  Peace 
Fellowship  of  North  America.  “The  purpose  of  the  tour,”  said  Clyde  Weaver,  the 
organizer  and  traveling  host,  “was  to  provide  the  churches  in  the  U.S.  with  a 
firsthand  experience  with  believers  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  through  home  stays, 
shared  meals,  and  great  music,  provide  new  understanding  of  our  faith,  our  church, 
and  our  countries.”  After  one  of  the  final  concerts — in  Lancaster,  Pa. — one  member 
of  the  group  suddenly  dropped  out  and  apparently  decided  to  stay  in  the  United 
States. 


Coming  events: 

• Conference  for  Music  and  Worship  Leaders, 
Jan.  4-6,  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter. The  fourth  annual  event  will  be  coordinated 
by  Ken  Nafziger,  music  editor  of  the  new 
Brethren/Mennonite  hymnal  and  a music  pro- 
fessor at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  He  will 
lead  workshops  on  song  leading.  Marlene  Kropf 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries will  lead  workshops  on  worship  planning 
and  leading.  Church  musician  Karen  Moshier 
Shenk  will  assist  Nafziger  and  Kropf.  Graphic 
designers  Gwen  Stamm  and  Paula  Johnson  will 
lead  workshops  on  incorporating  the  visual  arts 
in  worship.  More  information  from  Laurelville 
at  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone 
412  23-2056. 

• Workshop  on  Congregational  Singing,  Mar. 
15-17,  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries. It  will  feature  Alice  Parker,  a longtime 
choral  conductor  who  has  been  an  admirer  of 
the  Mennonite  singing  tradition  and  who  wrote 
the  music  for  the  Martyrs  Mirror  oratorio.  The 
event,  organized  by  AMBS  church  music  pro- 
fessor Mary  Oyer,  will  help  worship  and  music 
leaders  improve  hymn  singing  in  their  congrega- 
tions. More  information  from  Oyer  at  AMBS, 
3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219 
295-3726. 

Change  of  address:  John  Duerksen  from  Cal- 
ico Rock,  Ark.,  to  200  West  St.,  Box  5000, 
Hesston,  KS  67062.  Elton  Nussbaum  from 
Kalona,  Iowa,  to  Box  312,  Calico  Rock,  AR 
75219;  phone  501  297-4325. 


new  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

New  Hope,  Miami,  Fla.:  Shonda  McGloun 
and  Matthew  King. 

Peace,  Elyria,  Ohio:  Molly  Dubena,  Ammi 
Kropp,  Matthew  Kropp,  Matthew  Patterson, 
Melody  Pileski,  Michael  Pileski,  John  Thomson, 
Jr.,  Shirley  Lauer  and  Doug  and  Bonnie  MaGee. 

Elmira,  Ont.:  Sousack  and  Somsanouk 
Xaysy. 

Lombard,  111.:  Gary  and  Jill  McHugh,  Scott 
Dott,  and  Edna  Grench. 

North  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Judith 
Bushong  and  Lee  Dane  Chizek. 

Line  Lexington,  Pa.:  Chad  Bauman,  Ben 
Landis,  Shannon  Kratz,  and  Marlene  Stuber. 

Aurora,  Ohio:  Russ  and  Carla  Anderson. 


births 


Brubacher,  Mark  and  Shirley  (Peters),  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Josiah 
Daniel,  Nov.  25. 

Canter,  Chris  and  Laura  (Waller),  Lima, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Siera  Marie,  Aug.  8. 

Cook,  Randy  and  Karen  (English),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joshua  Charles, 
Sept.  12. 

Evans,  Dana  and  Malinda  (Kurtz),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Nathan,  Nov.  21. 

Gasho,  David  and  Patty  (Meitz),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Gascho,  Aug.  31. 

Heisey,  Craig  and  Linda  (Hess),  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jessica  Lynn, 
Oct.  1. 

Hochstetler,  Tom  and  Lisa  (Oswald),  Shick- 
ley,  Neb.,  first  child,  Ashley  Daniele,  Sept.  20. 


Hoover,  Jay  and  Deb  (Brenneman),  Delphos, 
Ohio,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Shaylene 
Nicole,  Nov.  20. 

Horst,  Gerry  and  Maijo  (Stutzman),  Mantua, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Brandon  Gerald,  Oct.  11. 

Keefer,  Kenneth  and  Nancy  (Yunginger), 
Marietta,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Joel 
David,  Sept.  11. 

Lynch,  Jim  and  Susan  (Brereton),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Emily  ReNae,  Sept.  12. 

Martin,  Steven  and  Marilou  (Albrecht),  Clif- 
ford, Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Dustin  Harry, 
Sept.  29. 

Miller,  Ken  and  Ada,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  third  son, 
Joshua  Arlen,  bom  Nov.  4,  1986;  received  for 
adoption  Sept.  17. 

Miller,  Morris  and  Kris  (Swartzendruber), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  daughter,  Michelle 
Kalene,  Nov.  20. 

Miller-Shearer,  Jody  and  Cheryl,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  first  child,  Dylan  Moses,  Sept.  16. 

Neff,  Sterling  and  Connie  (Yoder),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Jessica  Rae,  Nov.  15. 

Noel,  Merle  and  Michele  (Skala),  Geneva, 
Neb.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jennifer 
Lynn,  Nov.  20. 

Rittenhouse,  Gary  and  Cindy  (Wismer),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joshua  Wade, 
Nov.  26. 

Shimanek,  Doug  and  Kathy  (Oswald),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  son,  Troy  Christopher,  Oct.  21. 

Smucker,  Eric  and  Patty  (Steiner),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Cody  Joseph,  Nov. 
21. 

Stanford,  Kevin  and  Sandra  (Gimbel), 
Gloucester,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Chris- 
topher James,  Oct.  19. 

Stiffney,  Kirk  and  Susan  (Nyce),  Mt.  Laurel, 
N.J.,  second  son,  Josh  David  Nyce,  Nov.  18. 

Stinson,  Doug  and  Sue  (Richer),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Daniel  Douglas,  Nov.  15. 

Stringer,  Randy  and  Jennifer,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Allison,  Sept.  7. 

Swartzendruber,  Will  and  Marge  (Kempf), 
Shickley,  Neb.,  first  child,  Stephanie  Elena, 
Nov.  19. 


Sweigart,  Clifford  and  Beverly  (Kreider), 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  first  child,  C.  Scott,  Oct.  13. 

Thornburg,  John  and  Ann  (Plank),  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Christo- 
pher Paul,  Nov.  21. 

Troyer,  John  and  Cheryl  (Phillips),  Elida, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Shane  Michael, 
Aug.  21. 

Wideman,  Garth  and  Jo-Ann  (Hewitt),  Ed- 
monton, Alta.,  second  child,  first  son,  Seth 
William,  Nov.  9. 

Wittmer,  Robert  and  Viola  (Troyer),  Green- 
town,  Ohio,  first  child,  Samuel  Trace,  received 
for  adoption  Nov.  19. 


marriages 


Bergdoll-Hottinger.  Harold  Bergdoll, 
Timberville,  Va.,  and  Crystal  Hottinger,  Broad- 
way, Va.,  both  of  Zion  cong.,  by  Beryl  Jantzi, 
Nov.  17. 

Collins-Sauder.  Curtis  Lee  Collins,  Kitche- 
ner, Ont.,  Missionary  Alliance  Church,  and  Ar- 
lene Sauder,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  St.  Jacobs  cong., 
by  Lionel  Hopkins,  Nov.  24. 

Heiser-Rogers.  John  Heiser,  Fisher,  111., 
East  Bend  cong.,  and  Lisa  Rogers,  Fisher,  111., 
Dewey  cong.,  by  Ron  Cook,  Nov.  23. 

Helsel-Bontreger.  Robert  E.  Helsel,  Willow 
Street,  Pa.,  Byerland  cong.,  and  Ananda  M. 
Bontreger,  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  Clinton  Frame 
cong.  (Goshen,  Ind.),  by  Ernest  M.  Hess,  Nov. 
11. 

Kaser-Cender.  Brent  Kaser,  Lombard  (HI.) 
cong.,  and  Leanna  Cender,  Schaumburg  (111.) 
cong.,  by  E.  Joe  and  Emma  Richards,  Nov.  24. 

Metzger-Hewton.  Dale  Metzger,  St.  Jacobs 
(Ont.)  cong.,  and  Maida  Hewton,  Anglican 
Church,  St.  Clements,  Ont.,  by  Sue  C.  Steiner, 
Nov.  24. 

Nolt-Dagen.  Harry  M.  Nolt,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  Groffdale  cong.,  and  Ruth  G.  Dagen,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Byerland  cong.,  by  Ernest  M.  Hess,  Nov. 
24. 
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Weber-Lash.  Brent  Weber,  Denver,  Pa., 
Ephrata  cong.,  and  Mary  Lash,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Lutheran  Church,  by  Steve  Shipman,  Nov.  17. 


obituaries 


Blucker,  Lydia  Kauffman,  daughter  of  Mar- 
tin and  Katie  (Brandenberger)  Kauffman,  was 
bom  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  20,  1891;  died  at 
Decatur,  111.,  Oct.  11,  1990;  aged  99.  On  Mar.  25, 
1914,  she  was  married  to  Jacob  Blucker,  who 
died  on  Dec.  18,  1967.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Martin  and  John),  4 daughters  (Irene  Yoder, 
Elizabeth  Beachy,  Katie  Yoder,  and  Maranna 
Chupp),  17  grandchildren,  37  great-grandchil- 
dren, 5 great-great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (John  Kauffman).  She  was  a member  of 
Arthur  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Oct.  13,  in  charge  of  Wayne 
D.  King  and  Paul  Sieber;  interment  in  Arthur 
Cemetery. 

Bohn,  Anna  Marie  Egli,  daughter  of  Ben 
and  Adella  (Rhinehardt)  Egli,  was  born  at 
Minier,  111.,  Feb.  18,  1889;  died  at  Manson,  Iowa, 
Nov.  17,  1990;  aged  101.  She  was  married  to  Carl 
Bohn,  who  died  in  1964.  Surviving  are  3 sons 
(Albert,  Joe,  and  Louie),  one  daughter  (Alma), 
23  grandchildren,  58  great-grandchildren,  62 
great-great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Della 
Miller).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sons 
(Carl,  Jr.,  Ben,  and  Irvin).  She  was  a member  of 
Manson  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Manson,  Iowa,  on  Nov.  19,  in  charge 
of  Curt  Kuhns;  interment  in  Rosehill  Cemetery. 

Bontrager,  Clarice  L.  Henson,  daughter  of 
Clarence  and  Alta  (Kimbell)  Henson,  was  born 
in  Gratiot  Co.,  Mich.,  July  31,  1908;  died  follow- 
ing a stroke  at  Owosso,  Mich.,  Nov.  10,  1990; 
aged  82.  On  Jan.  1,  1929,  she  was  married  to 
Truman  Bontrager,  who  died  July  29,  1990. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Farol  and  Larry),  10  grand- 
children, and  5 great-grandchildren.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  and  one  brother. 
She  was  a member  of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  14,  in 
charge  of  Gordon  Myers;  interment  at  Collier 
Cemetery. 

Cressman,  Orpah  Clareen,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph and  Melinda  (Weber)  Cressman,  was  bom 
in  Crossfield,  Alta.,  Feb.  7,  1910;  died  of  heart 
failure  at  Cambridge  (Ont.)  Memorial  Hospital, 
Nov.  11,  1990;  aged  80.  She  was  a member  of 
Stirling  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Nov.  15,  in  charge  of 
Paul  Martin;  interment  in  First  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Gangwer,  Donald  G.,  was  born  at  Wawaka, 
Ind.,  May  21,  1930;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov. 
18,  1990;  aged  60.  On  Apr.  20,  1951,  he  was 
married  to  Dorothy  Sark,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  (Delores  Greenawalt, 
Diane  Gangwer,  and  Donna  Mapes),  2 sons 
(Dewayne  and  Devon),  5 sisters  (Dorothy  Deck, 
Rosalie  Rosenogle,  Grace  Honeywell,  Margaret 
Morrison,  and  Mildred  Klemn),  and  3 brothers 
(Bill,  Paul,  and  Dean).  He  was  a member  of  East 
Goshen  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  21,  in  charge  of  Dave 
Miller  and  Bob  Keener;  interment  in  Chapel 
Hills  Memorial  Gardens. 

Kauffman,  Gertrude  A.,  son  of  Edward  J. 
and  Maude  (Miller)  Harshbarger,  was  bom  in 
Bratton  Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  14,  1916;  died  at  Lewis- 
town  (Pa.)  Hospital,  Nov.  21,  1990;  aged  74.  She 
was  married  to  Charles  F.  Kauffman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (S.  Duane,  Loren, 
and  Lance),  4 daughters  (Delores  Graber,  Joann 
Peachey,  Brenda  Kauffman,  and  Alice  Miller), 
12  grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  3 sis- 
ters (Margaret  Yoder,  Mary  French,  and  Mildred 
Stayrook),  and  2 brothers  (John  I.  and  Robert 


Harshbarger).  She  was  a member  of  Mattawana 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  23,  in  charge  of  Leon  Yoder  and 
Elam  Glick;  interment  in  Pleasant  View  Ceme- 
tery. 

Landis,  Vernon  Clifford,  son  of  George  B. 
and  Veronica  (Landes)  Landis,  was  bom  at 
Plainview,  Tex.,  Aug.  21,  1917;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Molalla,  Ore.,  July  4,  1990;  aged  72.  On 
Oct.  4,  1942,  he  was  married  to  Lela  Egli,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 adopted  sons 
(Arthur  Dean  and  Lawrence  Lynn),  5 foster 
children  (Marion  F.  Harris,  Edna  Ann  Churchill, 
Josephine  E.  Livingston,  Donald  D.  Livingston, 
and  Rita  Rose  Miller),  2 brothers  (Floyd  M.  and 
Louis),  and  one  sister  (Mary  E.  Landis).  He  was 
a member  of  Calvary  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Zion  Mennonite 
Church  on  July  9,  in  charge  of  Don  Renschler 
and  Edward  Kenagy;  interment  in  Zion  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Mader,  Minnie  McCrae,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Christine  (Anderson)  McCrae,  was  bom  at 
Alma,  Ont.,  Aug.  16,  1899;  died  of  heart  failure 
at  her  home  Sept.  3,  1990;  aged  91.  On  Sept.  6, 
1927,  she  was  married  to  Lloyd  Mader,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Gwen 
Arndt)  and  one  son.  She  was  a member  of 
Stirling  Avenue  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Ratz  Bechtel  Funeral  Home 
on  Sept.  5,  in  charge  of  Mary  Mae  Schwartz- 
entruber;  interment  in  Memory  Gardens. 

Mott,  Mae  W.  Stahl,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Sarah  (Weber)  Stahl,  was  born  in  Ephrata  Twp., 
Pa.,  Sept.  19,  1921;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov. 
14,  1990;  aged  69.  She  was  married  to  Laverne 
A.  Mott,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Howard  L.),  4 daughters  (Sarah  J.  Demmy, 
Marabelle  M.  Herr,  Mary  L.  Winters,  and  San- 
dra Johns),  one  stepson  (John),  one  stepdaugh- 
ter (Betty  Lopez),  12  grandchildren,  5 
stepgrandchildren,  10  great-grandchildren,  5 
step-great-grandchildren,  5 brothers  (Ivan,  Ed- 
ward, Samuel,  James,  and  Paul  Stahl),  and  2 
sisters  (Mary  Shrom  and  Esther  Knosp).  She 
was  a member  of  Mount  Joy  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  21,  in 
charge  of  Shelley  Shellenberger  and  Joseph 
Sherer;  interment  in  Kraybill  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Saltzman,  Raymond  Clarence,  son  of  Peter 
and  Barbara  (Stalter)  Saltzman,  was  born  in 
Woodford  Co.,  111.,  July  3,  1899;  died  at  Beulah 
Land  Christian  Home,  Flanagan,  111.,  Nov.  23, 
1990;  aged  91.  On  Feb.  1,  1929,  he  was  married 
to  Gertrude  Hughes,  who  died  Apr.  2,  1977. 
Surviving  is  one  sister  (Mae  Yordy).  He  was  a 
member  of  Waldo  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Froelich  Memorial  Home, 
Flanagan,  111.,  on  Nov.  26,  in  charge  of  Lester 
Zook;  interment  in  Waldo  Cemetery. 

Sexton,  George  Milford,  son  of  William 
Franklin  and  Nancy  Jane  (Hamby)  Sexton,  was 
bom  in  Culp,  Ark.,  Dec.  24,  1894;  died  at  White 
River  Health  Care  Center,  Nov.  4, 1990;  aged  95. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  (Mary). 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Eldon),  one  daughter 
(Lois  Killian),  8 grandchildren,  14  great-grand- 
children, and  4 great-great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  Calico  Rock  (Ark.)  Mennonite 
Fellowship.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  How- 
ard Funeral  Home  on  Nov.  6,  in  charge  of  Guy 
Pharis  and  Alfred  Young;  interment  in  Roselawn 
Cemetery. 

Shertz,  Duane  K.,  son  of  Kenneth  and  Sadie 
(Stoltzfus)  Shertz,  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Oct.  5,  1963;  died  of  cancer  at  Kinzers,  Pa.,  Nov. 
22,  1990;  aged  27.  On  Sept.  24,  1989,  he  was 
married  to  Sandy  L.  Houck,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  his  parents  and  2 sisters  (Darlene 
and  Sharon).  He  was  a member  of  Ridgeview 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  26,  in  charge  of  Robert  L. 


Petersheim  and  K.  Jeff  Ingram;  interment  in 
Ridgeview  Cemetery. 

Steffen,  Ernest  David,  son  of  David  and 
Luella  (Geiser)  Steffen,  was  born  in  Wayne  Co., 
Ohio,  July  15,  1933;  died  as  a result  of  injuries 
sustained  in  an  automobile  accident,  Nov.  23, 
1990;  aged  57.  On  July  20,  1957,  he  was  married 
to  Lillie  Mabel  Zimmerly,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Sharon  Nussbaum), 
2 sons  (Dan  and  Ralph),  his  father,  4 brothers 
(Glenn,  Richard,  Mahlon,  and  John),  and  4 
sisters  (Marilyn  Miller,  Dorcas  Hanbury,  Le- 
Anne  Miller,  and  Rutheda  Yoder).  He  was  a 
member  of  Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  26,  in 
charge  of  Dennis  R.  Kuhns  and  Harlan  Steffen; 
interment  in  Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Steiner,  John  S.,  son  of  A.  J.  and  Martha 
(Whitmer)  Steiner,  was  bom  at  North  Lima, 
Ohio,  July  24,  1912;  died  of  cancer  at  his  home 
at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  3,  1990;  aged  78.  On  June 
6,  1936,  he  was  married  to  Mildred  Metzler,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Sylvia 
Miller,  Janet,  and  Joan  Vogt),  2 sons  (John  S. 
and  Wes),  7 grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(James).  One  brother  (David)  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  ordained  as  a minister  in  1950 
and  as  a bishop  in  1957.  He  served  pastorates 
at  Goshen,  Elkhart,  and  Bristol,  Ind.;  in  Shallow 
Water,  Kan.;  and  Perryton,  Tex.  He  was  a 
member  of  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  6,  in 
charge  of  James  Detweiler,  Vernon  Bontreger, 
David  Petersheim,  and  Norman  Maust;  inter- 
ment in  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church  Cem- 
etery. 

Swartzendruber,  Maude  B.  Egli,  daughter 
of  Christian  and  Emma  (Grimm)  Egli,  was  bom 
at  Hopedale,  111.,  Oct.  8,  1903;  died  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Nov.  26,  1990;  aged  87.  She  was  married 
to  John  Swartzendruber,  who  died  Dec.  10, 1928. 
Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Ida  Egli  and  Elsie 
Litwiller)  and  4 brothers  (Stanley,  Emery,  Jesse, 
and  Joe  Egli).  She  was  a member  of  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Manson  Mennonite  Church  on  Nov.  29,  in 
charge  of  Curt  Kuhns;  interment  in  Rose  Hill 
Cemetery. 


calendar 


Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  inter- 
term, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  7-25 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  10-12 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary 
school  for  leadership  training,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Jan.  14-17 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual 
meeting,  Clearbrook,  B.C.,  Jan.  17-19 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual 
meeting,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  23-24 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  25-26 
North  American  Evangelism/Church  Planting 
Committee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Jan.  25-29 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
pastors’  week,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  28-Feb.  1 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb  8-9 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  21-23 
Integration  Exploration  Committee,  Feb.  25-26 
Mennonite  Health  Association  annual  meeting, 
Miami,  Fla.,  Mar.  15-20 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite 
Church,  Eugene,  Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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items  & comments 


NCC  leaders  and  Catholic  bishops 
criticize  U.S.  policy  in  Persian  Gulf 

In  perhaps  the  most  telling  display  yet 
of  mainline  church  sentiment  toward  the 
buildup  of  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  has  unanimously  adopted  a 
statement  accusing  the  U.S.  of  following  a 
“morally  irresponsible”  course  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Meanwhile,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops  issued  a state- 
ment that,  while  not  as  strongly  worded  as 
the  NCC  statement,  also  takes  issue  with 
the  military  buildup  in  the  Gulf. 

The  actions  of  NCC  and  the  Catholic 
bishops,  taken  just  days  apart,  are  the 
latest  in  a growing  list  of  critical  church 
statements  on  the  Bush  administration’s 
policies  in  the  Gulf.  While  practically  all 
the  major  mainline  Protestant  churches — 
such  as  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  and  United  Methodist 
Church — have  criticized  the  administra- 
tion Gulf  policy  in  various  forums,  the  NCC 
action  is  especially  significant  because  the 
council  represents  the  united  voice  of  32 
member  denominations  representing  over 
40  million  Christians.  (RNS) 

Catholics  continue  to  have  largest 
numbers  in  U.S.  Congress 

The  political  dimension  of  religious  affil- 
iation and  belief  is  not  as  blatant  an  issue 
as  during  the  1980s  when  the  religious  right 
was  at  its  strongest.  However,  it  continues 
to  play  a role  in  American  politics,  as 
shown  in  figures  from  the  recent  national 
elections.  There  were  some  changes  in  the 
denominations  and  faith  groups  repre- 
sented by  members  of  Congress,  with  the 
growth  in  “nontraditional”  Protestant 
groups  reflecting  the  increase  of  those 
groups  among  the  electorate. 

The  big  five  remain  virtually  unchanged. 
There  will  be  142  Catholics  in  the  newly 
elected  Congress,  an  all-time  high.  Meth- 
odists rank  second  with  75,  while  Episco- 
palians and  Baptists  are  tied  for  third  with 
59  members  each.  This  represents  a de- 
cline for  Episcopalians  and  a gain  for 
Baptists.  Presbyterians  are  in  fifth  place 
with  51  members. 

The  41-member  Jewish  contingent  rep- 
resents a record  high.  There  are  30  unspec- 
ified Protestant  members,  which  repre- 
sents an  increasing  number  of  members 
who  are  Protestant  but  who  do  not  identify 
with  a particular  denomination.  There  are 
22  Lutherans,  13  Mormons  (an  all-time 
high),  12  United  Church  of  Christ  adher- 
ents, and  10  Unitarians  in  the  new  Con- 
gress. All  other  religious  communities 
claim  16  members,  and  5 are  unaffiliated. 
The  changing  religious  character  of  Con- 
gress typifies  the  changing  religious  land- 
scape of  the  nation.  Only  about  60  percent 
of  the  new  Congress  members  are  tradi- 


tional Protestants — broadly  defined — 
compared  to  77  percent  in  1960. 

The  candidates’  religious  affiliation 
caused  barely  a ripple  of  interest  except  in 
Minnesota’s  U.S.  Senate  race — the  only 
one  that  changed  parties  this  year.  Repub- 
lican incumbent  Rudy  Boschwitz  sent  an 
appeal  to  Jewish  voters  citing  his  close- 
knit  family  and  attacking  his  Democrat 
opponent  Paul  Wellstone,  who  is  also  Jew- 
ish, for  “marrying  a non-Jew  and  raising 
his  children  outside  the  Jewish  faith.”  Vot- 
ers of  all  faiths  were  outraged,  and  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  denounced  the  tactic. 
Wellstone  won  in  a major  upset. 
Boschwitz’s  mistake  highlights  a cardinal 
rule  of  American  politics:  a candidate  who 
openly  disparages  the  religious  faith  of  an 
opponent  loses.  (RNS) 

Moderates  enjoy  winning  side 
in  two  Baptist  state  conventions 

Moderates  have  lost  a steady  stream  of 
contests  throughout  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  during  the  past  12  years,  but 
they  found  themselves  on  the  winning  side 
in  the  annual  meetings  of  the  denom- 
ination’s state  conventions  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  this  year.  The  Baptist  General 
Association  of  Virginia  took  half  of  the 
state’s  denominational  contributions  away 
from  fundamentalist-dominated  agencies 
of  the  church  at  the  annual  state  meeting 
in  Richmond.  And  a conservative  slate  lost 
its  bid  to  capture  the  top  offices  in  the 
Kentucky  Baptist  Convention  when  a non- 
aligned  candidate  won  the  presidency  in 
Paducah.  The  Virginia  convention  had 
been  closely  watched  throughout  the  15- 
million-member  denomination  because  it 
has  been  a hotbed  of  moderate  resistance 
to  fundamentalist  control.  A record-setting 
total  of  4,300  “messengers”  from  local 
churches  attended  the  1990  session.  (RNS) 

Soviet  Union’s  most  important 
cathedral  reopens  after  70  years 

Patriarch  Alexii  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  led  divine  liturgy  in  the  Kremlin’s 
15th-century  Uspensky  Cathedral,  the  first 
full  service  allowed  in  more  than  70  years 
in  the  Soviet  Union’s  most  important  ca- 
thedral. About  1,000  people  were  permit- 
ted to  crowd  into  and  around  the  church 
for  the  service,  including  Moscow  Mayor 
Gavriil  Popov  and  other  political  dignitar- 
ies. For  hundreds  of  years,  it  was  here, 
under  its  five  golden  onion-shaped  domes, 
that  czars  were  crowned,  patriarchs  were 
buried,  and  conquered  princes  swore  alle- 
giance to  Russia.  The  church  has  been  a 
museum  since  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
but  open  for  brief  prayer  services  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  recent  years. 

Following  the  service,  Alexii  and  other 
church  leaders  led  a procession  of  hun- 
dreds of  worshipers  from  the  Kremlin’s 


Trinity  Gate  through  downtown  Moscow  to 
another  historic  site,  the  Church  of  the 
Great  Ascension.  Thousands  lined  the 
streets  along  the  way.  “Churches  are  re- 
vived not  by  external  restoration,  but  by 
prayers  said  inside  them,”  Alexii  told  the 
crowd.  (NIRR) 

Newspaper  shut  down  because 
of  Muhammad’s  ranking  in  poll 

The  Indonesian  government  has  shut 
down  a popular  weekly  Jakarta  newspaper 
after  its  readers  rated  Islam’s  founder 
Muhammad  11th  in  a poll  of  “most  ad- 
mired persons.”  Of  50  candidates,  the 
prophet  was  rated  behind  Indonesian 
President  Suharto  in  first  place,  Iraq’s 
Saddam  Hussein  in  seventh  place,  and  the 
paper’s  own  editor,  who  finished  10th.  The 
government’s  Information  Ministry  said  it 
revoked  the  publishing  license  of  the  Mon- 
itor, which  had  700,000  subscribers,  be- 
cause the  poll  contributed  “to  unrest  in 
society”  in  the  country  with  the  world’s 
largest  Muslim  population.  (RNS) 

CBN  shuts  down  counseling 
and  ministry  centers 

In  a surprise  move,  Christian  Broadcast- 
ing Network  abruptly  shut  down  34  of  its 
35  counseling  and  ministry  centers  around 
the  United  States  in  order  to  consolidate 
resources  at  its  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  head- 
quarters. The  announcement  came  in  a 
letter  from  the  CBN  president  to  shocked 
employees  and  volunteers.  He  told  them 
that  the  satellite  offices  were  no  longer  a 
priority.  Effective  immediately,  only  the 
central  telephone  counseling  center  in  Vir- 
ginia Beach  and  a base  in  Dallas  will 
continue  to  field  calls  from  700  Club  view- 
ers in  need  of  spiritual  help,  they  were 
informed. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  Operation 
Blessing,  the  ministry’s  domestic  relief  arm 
that  provides  food,  clothing,  and  disaster 
assistance  to  the  needy,  also  will  be  cur- 
tailed. Each  of  the  CBN  centers  employed 
from  two  to  eight  staffers;  large  numbers 
of  volunteers  also  helped  out.  A CBN 
spokesperson  said  the  cutbacks  were  not 
due  to  financial  shortfalls  but  rather  to 
“exercise  better  stewardship.”  (NIRR) 

Graham  preaches  simultaneously 
throughout  Asia  from  Hong  Kong 

U.S.  evangelist  Billy  Graham  recently 
concluded  his  largest  single  outreach  in 
more  than  40  years  of  international  minis- 
try. For  four  days  he  addressed  crowds  of 
more  than  30,000  people  every  night  at 
Hong  Kong  Stadium  and  an  adjacent  ath- 
letic ground.  Meanwhile,  the  crusade  was 
simulcast  to  more  than  30  countries 
throughout  Asia  and  the  Pacific  region  in 
48  languages,  to  an  audience  estimated  at 
100  million  people  per  night.  (RNS) 
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editorials 


What  a crisis! 


The  Mennonite  Church  has  a leadership  crisis. 
I’ve  heard  that  often  enough  now  to  believe  it. 
Almost. 

When  it  began  I’m  not  sure.  But  it’s  quite  a 
crisis.  Take  a look  at  what  it’s  developed  in  just 
the  last  few  years: 

• Vision  ’95.  Whatever  you  may  think  of  set- 
ting goals  and  counting  souls,  Vision  ’95  has  got- 
ten many  of  us  thinking  outreach.  And  it’s  work- 
ing some  places.  I’ve  heard  of  one  congregation 
that  had  to  tone  down  outreach  because  20  per- 
cent attendance  growth  used  up  its  space  and 
its  energy. 

• Mennonite  General  Assembly.  Our  current 
denominational  structure  will  be  20  years  old 
next  year.  Meanwhile,  biennial  assemblies  are  at- 
tracting so  many  people — adults  and  youth — 
we’re  having  trouble  finding  suitable  locations  to 
hold  them. 

• District  conference  work.  Almost  every  con- 
ference is  adding  staff  and  renovating  buildings. 
Some  find  this  evidence  of  local  involvement, 
others  a drain  on  denominational  coffers.  At  the 
very  least  it’s  activity. 

• Integration.  MCs  and  GCs  are  writing  a 
joint  confession  of  faith.  We’re  talking  joint  long- 
range  vision.  We’re  exploring  merger. 

• MennoNet.  MPA.  VORP.  Three  of  dozens 


of  church-related  organizations  started  during 
the  past  20  years.  The  1990-91  Mennonite  Year- 
book has  30  small-print  pages  listing  scores  of 
Mennonite  groups  doing  some  kind  of  kingdom 
work  with  some  kind  of  leader. 

Sure  there  are  problems.  Pastors  are  resigning 
and  moving  all  over.  Positions  remained  unfilled 
because  no  one  wants  to  “step  into  that  can  of 
worms.”  Yet  another  problem,  another  response. 
Current  leadership  has  secured  funding  from  a 
major  foundation,  organized  studies  with  16  pilot 
churches,  and  is  working  toward  a set  of  guide- 
lines for  pastor-church  relations.  It’s  called  the 
Pastorate  Project. 

A crisis?  A list  like  that  doesn’t  define  a crisis. 
It  shows  conscientious  women  and  men  of  faith 
who  put  aside  personal  ambition  to  join  the  king- 
dom movement  as  the  leaders  God  calls  them  to 
be. 

We  have  leaders  in  the  church  today.  They  are 
strong  leaders  (you’ll  find  a profile  of  one  of 
them  in  this  issue;  others  will  follow  in  the 
months  ahead).  We  have  God’s  gifts  to  us  now. 

It’s  time  to  stop  the  crisis  talk.  Instead  we 
need  to  throw  our  energies  behind  the  good, 
weed  out  the  mediocre,  and  together  look  for 
better  ways  to  be  the  church.  With  the  leaders 
we’ve  got.— j Ip 


How  we  choose  our  leaders 


We  goofed.  Well,  maybe. 

Our  Nov.  4 news  story  on  the  nomination  of 
the  first  woman  to  be  moderator-elect  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  was  potentially  misleading, 
we’ve  been  told.  Without  the  word  “nominated” 
in  the  head  or  the  lead  sentence,  some  readers 
may  have  concluded  the  decision  was  final,  the 
position  “sewed  up.” 

I’ve  not  heard  from  anyone  yet  who  misread, 
but  just  in  case,  our  apologies.  For  the  record: 
Donella  Clemens’  name  has  been  submitted  to 
Mennonite  General  Assembly  delegates  as  the 
only  nominee  for  moderator-elect  of  the  church. 
Delegates  who  responded  to  the  Nominating 
Committee  gave  overwhelming  approval.  Final 
decision  comes  at  Oregon  ’91. 

Choosing  leaders,  I’ve  discovered,  can  be  con- 


troversial business.  In  the  local  congregation,  in 
the  district  conference,  at  Mennonite  General  As- 
sembly we’re  not  of  one  mind  how  to  do  it. 

Voting  is  the  Mennonite  way  to  do  violence, 
one  pastor  tells  me.  Another  finds  anything  less 
than  a two-name  slate  a transparent  ploy  by 
power-hungry  committees  to  put  their  favorites 
into  office. 

Gospel  Herald  didn’t  mean  to  take  sides  on 
this  one  with  our  Nov.  4 story.  But  we  do  have 
questions:  Are  democratic  elections  necessary  to 
know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  about  our  leaders? 
On  the  other  hand,  how  does  the  one-name  slate 
preserve  the  integrity  of  delegate  discernment? 

Until  such  questions  get  more  attention,  we’ll 
likely  stumble  yet  again  in  reporting  on  how  the 
church  chooses  its  leaders.—;//) 


“Look,  the  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear 
a son,  and  they  shall  name  him  Emmanuel,  ” 
which  means  “God  with  us.”  (Matt.  1:20) 
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The  good  news 
is  that  God  is 
with  us  now 


by  Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus 

God  with  us  now.  As  I begin  to  write,  I ask: 

“0  Lord,  let  the  meaning  of  those  words  hit  me 
now  and  bum  in  my  own  heart.”  At  that  instant 
the  phone  rings.  It  is  my  son-in-law,  John,  call- 
ing from  the  hospital.  Nathaniel,  11,  has  fallen 
20  feet  from  a tree  near  the  river  bordering  their 
place,  breaking  his  leg  between  hip  and  knee. 
Thank  God  it  is  not  his  neck  or  back,  and  he  did 
not  fall  into  the  river  and  drown.  This  evening 
Dr.  Fox  will  put  a big  steel  pin  through 
Nathaniel’s  bone  below  the  knee.  This  will  mean 
four  to  six  weeks  in  the  hospital,  then  a cast. 

God  with  us  now.  The  God  of  healing  watches 
over  him  as  Nathaniel  moans  with  pain.  God’s 
human  instruments — medical  people  at  the  hos- 
pital— are  giving  good  care.  And  we  feel  surges 
of  strength  beyond  our  own  at  this  hurting  time. 

God  with  us  now.  That  encompasses  the  whole 
exciting  story  of  Jesus,  beginning  with  his  birth. 
Luke  (1:26-38)  tells  of  that  shocking  moment 
when  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Mary  and 
said,  “You  are  going  to  give  birth  to  a son,  and 
you  are  to  name  him  Jesus.  He  will  be  great  and 
will  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High.” 

Matthew  (1:20-23)  tells  of  the  angel’s  word  to 


God  with  us  now  is  true  not  only  for  indi- 
viduals but  also  for  the  body  of  believers . 
What  a setting  for  salvation 9 nurture , fel- 
lowship, comfort,  consultation,  mission! 


Joseph  and  adds,  “All  this  took  place  to  fulfill 
what  the  Lord  had  said  through  the  prophet 
[Isa.  7:14]:  ‘The  virgin  will  be  with  child  and  will 
give  birth  to  a son,  and  they  will  call  him  Im- 
manuel— which  means,  God  with  us.’  ” 

What  an  event  that  Jesus,  the  God/man,  came 
to  earth  in  human  form,  to  bridge  the  awful  gap 
between  us  and  God,  to  pay  with  his  blood  for 
our  sins,  to  make  us  new  persons.  I remember 
the  morning  the  apostle  Paul’s  words  broke 
through  to  me  in  a new  way,  “In  Christ  all  the 
fullness  of  the  Deity  lives  in  bodily  form  ...” 
(Col.  2:9-10).  Jesus  came  as  a little  baby  to  be 
one  of  us,  to  grow  up  and  show  us  who  God  is, 
to  live  and  die  and  live  again  for  us,  to  live  in  us 
and  show  us  how  to  live  and  love  his  way. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Jesus  was  preparing 
the  disciples  for  his  physical  absence  and  spiri- 
tual presence.  “The  world  cannot  accept  [the 
Holy  Spirit],  because  it  neither  sees  him  nor 
knows  him,”  he  said.  “But  you  know  him,  for  he 
lives  with  you  and  will  be  in  you.  I will  not  leave 
you  as  orphans;  I will  come  to  you”  (John  14:17- 
18).  To  me,  that  is  the  best  understanding  of 
whom  the  Holy  Spirit  is — the  indwelling  pres- 
ence of  Jesus,  who  is  God.  Not  as  an  illustration, 
metaphor,  or  figment  of  the  imagination,  but  in 
real  experience. 

It  is  God  with  us  now  as  the  Spirit  dwells  in 
every  believer.  “Those  who  obey  his  commands 
live  in  him,  and  he  in  them.  And  this  is  how  we 
know  that  he  lives  in  us:  we  know  it  by  the 
Spirit  he  gave  us”  (1  John  3:24).  This  is  some- 
thing we  can  know!  Jean  Stockton  says  (1986  Dis- 
ciplines), “Every  child  of  God  has  received  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit  is  the  very  breath,  the 
life  force  of  spiritual  life.  If  we  feel  distant  from 
the  holy  Spirit,  then  we  should  be  in  an  attitude 
of  petitioning,  waiting,  seeking.  But,  having  re- 
ceived the  Spirit,  our  attitude  must  be  of  yield- 
ing and  surrendering.” 

Savor  the  truth  with  me,  the  amazing  idea, 
that  the  finite  (weak  humans  like  us)  can  be 
filled  with  the  infinite:  “that  you  . . . may  ...  be 
completely  filled  with  the  very  nature  of  God” 
(Eph.  3:19,  TEV). 

God  is  with  us  in  personal  prayer — that  meet- 
ing place  between  the  eternal  one  and  you  ...  or 
me  ...  or  us.  It’s  the  kind  of  prayer  experience 
where  we  talk  to  God  and  we  listen  to  God. 

Here  is  unhurried,  active,  fellowship  between  a 
believer  and  Christ  who  says,  “Here  I am!  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  If  anyone  hears  my 
voice  and  opens  the  door,  I will  come  in  and  eat 


with  him,  and  he  with  me”  (Rev.  3:20). 

God  is  with  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible — the 
living,  active,  Word  of  God  for  us  today.  The  liv- 
ing, active,  Spirit  of  God  who  inspired  the  writ- 
ing is  present  to  help  us  in  our  understanding 
and  response  to  the  Word.  This  may  include 
spiritual  struggles  something  like  Jacob  at 
Peniel  when  he  was  both  bruised  and  blest.  It  in- 
cludes times  when  we  need  daily  nurture,  com- 
fort, courage. 

When  our  daughter  Ruthie  was  17,  she  had  to 
have  her  best  arm  amputated  because  of  bone 
cancer.  The  doctors  said  she  had  a 20  percent 
chance  of  living.  One  night  after  she  was  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital,  I was  to  sleep  in  the 
same  room  with  her,  but  sleep  escaped  us.  In 
the  darkness  she  said,  “Mother,  say  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm  to  me.”  The  words  never  meant  so 
much: 

“Yea,  though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I will  fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art 
with  me. . . .”  It  was  God  with  us  now. 

God  with  us  now  means  experiencing  the 
Spirit’s  leading.  Jesus  told  his  disciples  not  to 
worry  when  brought  before  authorities.  “The 
Holy  Spirit  will  teach  you  at  that  time  what  you 
should  say”  (Luke  12:12).  The  Spirit  still  teaches 
believers  what  to  say. 

Recently  a woman  called  to  request  a copy  of 
my  message  in  the  newspaper,  then  expressed 
grief  at  her  husband’s  recent  death.  Ephesians 
3:16  came  to  my  mind  to  share:  “I  pray  that 
[God  might]  strengthen  you  with  power  through 
his  Spirit  in  your  inner  being.”  She  said,  “Oh! 
the  Spirit  is  coming  to  me  now  over  the  phone.” 

Power  in  our  inner  being  through  God’s  Spirit 
enables  us  to  keep  going  in  the  face  of  adverse 
circumstances.  It  is  power  in  our  inner  struggles, 
ups  and  downs,  duties  and  demands,  appoint- 
ments and  disappointments — a special  strength 
beyond  our  own  for  whatever  the  situation. 

I remember  the  young  woman  who  felt  moved 
years  ago  to  visit  me,  read  Scripture  and  pray 
with  me,  during  a time  of  family  crisis.  As  she 
opened  her  Bible  to  read  from  Isaiah  43,  she 
said,  “When  I come  to  the  name  Jacob,  I will 
substitute  your  name:  “This  is  what  the  Lord 
says — he  who  created  you,  O Ruth. . . . Fear  not, 
for  I have  redeemed  you;  I have  called  you  by 
name;  you  are  mine.  When  you  pass  through  the 
deep  waters,  I will  be  with  you.” 

It  is  God  with  us  now  as  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells 
not  only  in  individuals  but  in  the  body  of  believ- 
ers. Speaking  of  members  of  God’s  household, 
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Paul  says,  “In  [Christ]  you  . . . are  being  built  to- 
gether to  become  a dwelling  in  which  God  lives 
by  his  Spirit”  (Eph.  2:22).  What  a setting  for  sal- 
vation, nurture,  fellowship,  comfort,  consultation, 
accountability,  mission! 

God  is  with  us  now  in  all  our  areas  of  mission 
(Matt.  28:18-20).  Under  the  authority  of  Jesus 
his  disciples  are  to  make  more  disciples,  to  bap- 
tize them  and  teach  them.  “And  surely,”  he  said, 

“I  will  be  with  you  always ” That  promise  is 

fulfilled  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
strengthener,  comforter,  counselor,  helper,  en- 
abler. 

Henry  H.  Halley  in  his  Bible  Handbook  says 
that  his  favorite  verse  in  all  the  Bible  is  “I  am 
with  you  always  . . .”  (Matt.  28:20).  “Jesus  rose, 
nevermore  to  die,”  he  says.  “He  is  alive  now, 
and  is  with  his  people,  in  guiding  and  protecting 


power,  all  the  time. . . . Now,  right  now.  Tonight, 
while  we  are  asleep.  Tomorrow,  while  we  are  at 
work.  Next  week.  Next  year. . . . This  all  seems 
like  just  a beautiful  dream.  But  it  is  a fact,  the 
one  fundamental  fact  of  our  existence.” 

God  with  us  now.  This  cardinal  truth  must  stay 
with  us  after  the  Christmas  celebrations  are  over 
for  another  year  and  the  last  strand  of  tinsel  is 
put  away.  Let  us  pray  earnestly  that  we  might 
come  to  a deeper  understanding  of  God  with  us 
now  through  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  to  our 
small  planet  earth  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus — mother,  grandmother,  three- 
time interim  pastor,  traveling  speaker — was  or- 
dained by  Virginia  Conference  last  year  and 
serves  on  the  leadership  team  at  Shalom  Menno- 
nite,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


THE  CHRIST  OF  THE  HOMELESS:  WOOD  ENGRAVING  ® BY  FRITZ  EICHENBERG 


Christmas  prayer 

As  I walk  home 

this  planet  looks  so  plush  in  the  dusk 
the  wintry  trees  not  stark  at  all 
but  a rich  deep  black 
and  Christmas  lights,  a multitude 
rich  and  fat  and  wealthy  strung 
over  trees  in  the 
City  With  A Heart. 

I feel  so  far  from  your  manger 
this  season. 

Make  me  your  servant  again  and  again. 
Bring  my  life  close  to  the  truly  poor, 
and  bless  the  mouse  scurrying 
across  the  sidewalk  on  Second  Street 
in  front  of  me 
with  nothing  to  eat  or  wear 
in  this  chilly  weather. 

— Barbara  Mosemann 
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readers  say 


Talking  with  the  editors 
in  a personal  way 

Congratulations  on  the  attractive 
masthead!  Having  the  photos  of  the 
editors  in  the  masthead,  placed  beside 
“Readers  Say,”  gives  the  reader  a 
feeling  of  talking  with  the  editors  in  a 
more  personal  way.  Adding  editorial 
consultants  reflects  your  openness  and 
readiness  to  receive  and  give  counsel. 
That  is  a positive,  consensus-building 
approach. 

One  suggestion:  skip  the  “Items  and 
Comments.”  Instead,  provide  a 
“personnel  gifts  discernment”  page.  List 
here  position  openings  and  the  names  of 
persons  seeking  new  positions.  Include 
announcements  of  positions  filled.  Such 
a page  would  give  to  our  young  people 
strong  affirmation,  if  they  could  say  that 
Gospel  Herald  provided  the  channel  to 
match  their  gifts  with  available  needs. 

Lee  M.  Yoder 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Spirit  possession, 
not  epilepsy 

In  your  editorial  (“What  Do  You 
Believe?”  Nov.  13),  I interpret  you  to  say 
the  boy  of  Mark  9:24  was  epileptic.  If 
you  look  again,  Jesus  said  it  was  due  to 
spirit  possession. 

There  is  a medical  epilepsy  and  a 
spirit  one  that  looks  very  similar.  I’ve 
met  both  kinds  repeatedly.  I think  our 
North  American  world  view  is  faulty 
with  this  regard. 

Dean  Hochstetler 

Nappanee,  Ind. 

Differing  on  the  issue  of  war 

I must  respond  to  the  letter,  “We’re 
Not  Called  to  Fight  Wars”  (Nov.  6).  For 
some  of  us  Mennonites,  the  decision  to 
serve  in  the  defense  of  our  country  was 
a difficult  ideological  choice  we  have  had 
to  make  all  through  our  history.  I have 
always  believed  it  was  possible  for  men 
and  women  of  good  will  and  open  minds 
to  differ  on  highly  controversial  subjects 
and  not  be  considered  pariahs  by  then- 
sisters  and  brothers  in  the  church. 

Unfortunately  the  world  we  live  in  is 
not  utopia.  Many  of  us  elected  to  assist 
in  attempting  to  preserve  what’s  most 
important  to  humans:  our  freedom  to 
worship  anywhere  at  anytime  without 
interference.  There’s  also  the  freedom  of 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  long  as  we 
stayed  within  the  confines  of  the  law. 

None  of  us,  as  the  letter  suggests, 
dedicated  our  lives  to  an  institution 
“whose  business  was  to  kill,  maim,  and 
destroy.”  I consider  that  a militant 
statement  against  me.  I served  in  the 
armed  forces  to  assist  in  preserving 
freedom,  and  nothing  more. 


Several  years  ago  a Mennonite 
minister,  with  a vision  of  reality  in  our 
world  and  compassion  in  his  heart, 
invited  my  wife  and  me  back  into  the 
Mennonite  Church.  I shall  forever 
remember  him.  Are  we  to  go  out  on  the 
street  again? 

James  C.  Kauffman 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 

A Muslim  and  a Christian 
are  much  farther  apart 

With  reference  to  the  article,  “What’s 
the  Difference  Between  a Muslim  and  a 
Christian?”  (Nov.  20):  David  Shenk 
leaves  the  impression  that  some 
marriage  between  Islam  and  Christianity 
is  possible,  since  “both  perceive  their 
mission  to  walk  within  the  faith  of 
Abraham  and  become  a blessing  to  all 
peoples.”  After  all,  “for  14  centuries  it 
[Islam]  has  been  a religious  and 
ideological  system  which,  like  the 
church,  offers  a message  of  peace  for  all 
humanity.” 

Would  that  Shenk  would  answer  the 
question  the  title  poses.  To  the  Muslim, 
all  other  religions  are  seen  as  satanic 
expressions  of  polytheism.  Allah  alone  is 
to  be  worshiped  and  praised.  All  Muslims 
have  a sacred  mission,  by  force  or 
persuasion,  to  bring  the  entire  world 
under  Allah’s  dominion.  Allah  demands 
a codified  system  of  submission  but  offers 
no  immediate  forgiveness  of  sin  in  return. 

The  certainty  of  salvation  known  by 
the  Christian  is  but  a vague  hope  to  the 
Muslim,  who  awaits  the  day  of  judgment 
when  works,  not  grace,  will  determine 
his  destination  in  the  next  life.  Jesus 
Christ  is  our  Savior;  Islam  has  no  savior. 
The  differences  are  far  less  benign  than 
Shenk  would  seem  to  want  us  to  know. 

Chris  Fankhauser 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

The  language  of  the  new 
confession  of  faith 

I am  deeply  disturbed  that  the  new 
confession  of  faith  will  include  feminist 
language  (Oct.  23).  I wonder  how  many 
Mennonites  really  are  sympathetic  to 
the  feminists  in  the  church  who  are 
demanding  this. 

God  will  always  be  my  heavenly 
Father.  To  bring  God  down  to  my  level 
is  to  state  that  we  all  are  gods.  With 
God  as  our  equal,  we  are  free  to  call  him 
what  we  want.  Then  the  god  we  serve  is 
no  god  at  all. 

I want  a God  who  is  bigger  than  the 
whole  universe.  He  is  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  He  is  not  mother,  daughter, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  Let  us  use  biblical 
language  in  our  confession  of  faith! 

Belle  Mullet 

Humboldt,  Sask. 
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" Glory  to  God  in  the  highest 
heaven,  and  on  earth  peace 
among  those  whom  he  favors! 
...  Mary  treasured  all  these 
words  and  pondered  them  in 
her  heart.” 

—Luke  2:14,  19,  NRSV 
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How  to  pray 
■ for  the  Middle  East 


by  Duane  Beck 

Why  hasn’t  war  broken  out  yet  in  the  Middle 
East?  Is  it  because  of  diplomatic  maneuverings? 
A display  of  force  that  terrorizes  the  enemy? 

Fear  that  oil  prices  may  skyrocket?  Or  is  it  be- 
T-  cause  of  the  prayers  of  many  faithful  people?  I 
wonder  if  prayer  is  not  a greater  deterrent  to 
war  than  chemical  weapons  or  skilled  pilots  in 
technologically  sophisticated  planes  or  fear  of  fi- 
nancial hardships. 

Frank  Laubach  in  his  book,  Prayer:  The  Mighti- 
est Force  in  the  World,  writes,  “Prayer  is  likely 
to  be  undervalued  by  all  but  wise  people  be- 
cause it  is  so  silent  and  secret.  We  are  often  de- 
ceived into  thinking  that  noise  is  more  impor- 
tant. War  sounds  far  more  important  than  the 
noiseless  growing  of  a crop  of  wheat,  yet  the  si- 
lent wheat  feeds  millions  while  war  destroys 
>•*  them.  Nobody  but  God  knows  how  often  the 
prayers  have  changed  the  course  of  history.” 

So  how  do  we  pray  for  the  Middle  East?  I’ve 
(v  found  two  prayers  in  the  book  of  Luke  to  be 
helpful. 

The  first  of  these  is  in  Luke  6:27-28.  Here 
Jesus  teaches  a prayer  that  will  change  the 
world.  He  teaches  us  to  pray  for  our  enemies;  to 
•v  love  them  and  do  good  to  them.  The  front  line 
^ of  spiritual  warfare  in  the  Middle  East  is  our- 

, selves.  “We  must  fight  against  all  that  is  not 

, God  within  us”  (Catherine  Doherty). 

This  prayer  for  our  enemies — be  they  in  fam- 
ily, church,  work,  or  neighborhood — slams  the 
door  to  one  of  the  entry  points  that  Satan  uses 
to  cause  wars.  We  need  to  allow  the  power  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  heal  our  anger,  grudges,  and 
hurts  and  to  forgive.  This  prayer,  lived  and 
prayed,  will  change  the  world.  This  includes  the 
Middle  East. 


The  second  prayer  can  be  found  in  Luke  19:41- 
44  where  Jesus  enters  the  Middle  Eastern  city 
of  Jerusalem. 

1.  Jesus  . . . came  near  . . . saw  the  city  . . . and 
wept  over  it.  His  compassion  for  the  city  reminds 
us  to  move  from  a dispassionate  curiosity  about 
the  Middle  East  news  to  a compassionate  inter- 
est in  the  people  profoundly  affected  by  this 
Middle  Eastern  crisis.  Prayer  that  is  effective 
arises  from  a heart  of  love.  We  are  invited  to 
draw  near  to  the  feelings,  thoughts,  hostilities, 
and  chaos  that  affects  people’s  lives  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  so  that  we  can  see  them  through  the 
eyes  of  Jesus.  We  pray  and  likewise  weep  for 
them  with  the  heart  of  Jesus. 

A method  of  compassionate  prayer  is  to  think 
of  several  persons  your  age  from  different  coun- 
tries. Imagine  what  they  might  feel  or  experience 
and  lift  them  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  prayer. 

2.  Know  the  things  that  make  for  peace.  Jesus 
wept  because  they  “did  not  know  the  things  that 
make  for  peace.”  We  can  pray  that  the  people  in 
the  Middle  East  learn  to  know  things  that  make 
for  peace,  such  as  having  mercy  and  forgiveness, 
developing  justice,  having  love  willing  to  suffer, 
and  growing  in  generosity. 

3.  Know  that  God  is  visiting  them  in  Jesus. 

Jesus  also  mourned  that  Jerusalem  did  not 
know  “the  visitation  from  God.” 

We  pray  that  everybody  in  the  Middle  East, 
from  wealthy  rulers  to  starving  children,  will 
know  God  through  Jesus  and  “will  bow  and  con- 
fess that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.”  We  pray  for  the 
leaders  of  nations  that  they  will  hunger  and 
thirst  for  God’s  will  in  this  chaotic  situation. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  living  God,  have 
mercy  on  us  sinners  and  grant  us  peace.  Amen. 

Duane  Beck  is  pastor  of  the  Belmont  Mennonite 
Church  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Apocalyptic  prayers  for 


We  learn  a great  deal  about 
Christmas  prayers  by  listening 
in  on  the  saints  and  angels  of 
the  book  of  Revelation. 


by 

Ron 

Guengerich 


ake  up!  Get  ready!  Make  sure  everything  is 
in  order!  Christmas  is  coming! 

Advent  is  a season  of  preparation.  It  reminds 
us  to  celebrate  the  Jesus  who  has  come.  But  Ad- 
vent also  challenges  us  to  prepare  for  two  other 
comings:  (1)  the  coming  of  Christ  into  our  own 
lives,  souls,  and  schedules;  and  (2)  the  future 
coming  of  Jesus,  when  he  will  be  recognized  by 
all  people  everywhere  as  the  chosen  Son  of  God. 

Just  as  Advent  prepares  us  to  greet  the  com- 
ing of  Jesus-past,  Jesus-present,  and  Jesus-fu- 
ture, so  Christmas  gains  new  significance  and 
power  as  we  celebrate  the  coming  of  Jesus  of 
Bethlehem,  the  risen  Jesus  with  his  people,  and 
the  returning  Jesus  who  makes  all  things  new. 

We  often  ignore  the  passionate  expectation 
and  celebration  of  the  future  coming  of  the 
Lamb  at  Christmas.  We  watch  the  incredible, 
mysterious  pageant  of  Jesus’  birth  without  cele- 
brating with  equal  fervor  our  joy  and  hope  that 
Jesus’  return  will  surpass  the  glory  of  that  first 
coming.  We  scrutinize  the  past  with  joy  and  de- 
light without  turning  around  to  face  with  greater 
joy  the  incredible  mystery  of  the  future  entrance 
of  Jesus  into  our  world. 

Jesus’  description  of  the  Son  of  Man’s  return 
(Mark  13)  is  the  heart  of  Mark’s  Gospel.  Mark 
proclaims  the  return  and  ultimate  victory  of  the 
risen,  living  Christ.  The  heart  of  the  gospel  is 
that  the  Lord  is  alive;  Jesus  has  conquered  sin 
and  death  and  will  return,  as  he  said,  in  God’s 
good  time.  Just  as  Advent  prepares  us  to  remem- 
ber the  events  of  Jesus’  birth,  so  Advent  exhorts 
us  to  celebrate  in  anticipation  Jesus’  return. 

Surprising  though  it  may  seem,  it  is  totally  ap- 
propriate to  celebrate  and  pray  with  John  the 
Seer  in  the  book  of  Revelation  concerning  the  fu- 
ture intrusion  of  Jesus  the  Lamb  into  our  his- 
tory. We  learn  a great  deal  about  Christmas 


prayers  by  listening  in  on  the  saints  and  angels 
who  fervently  desire  to  see  Jesus’  glory  and 
power.  The  closing  words  of  God  in  the  letter  to 
the  seventh  church  are  appropriate  as  words  for 
Christmas: 

“Behold,  I stand  at  the  door  and  knock;  who- 
ever hears  my  voice  and  opens  the  door,  I will 
come  in  to  them,  and  eat  with  them,  and  they 
with  me.  Those  who  conquer,  I will  grant  them  to 
sit  with  me  on  my  throne,  as  I myself  have  con- 
quered and  sat  down  with  my  Father  on  the 
throne.” — Rev.  3:20-21 

The  types  of  prayers  which  these  saints  ad- 
dress to  God  can  be  categorized  into  three 
groups: 

1.  Prayers  of  lament.  The  book  of  Revelation 
addresses  the  oppression  and  pain  which  God’s 
people  experience  from  their  enemies.  It  does 
not  hide  this  suffering,  nor  does  it  gloss  over  the 
vigorous,  barbaric  opposition  which  confronts 
them.  Even  while  praising  and  extolling  the 
Lamb,  they  cry  out  in  a loud  voice:  “0  Sover- 
eign Lord  . . . how  long  before  you  will  judge  and 
avenge  our  blood  on  those  who  dwell  on  the 
earth?”  (Rev.  6:10). 

The  prayers  of  Christmas  are  the  prayers  of 
frustrated,  suffering  saints:  “How  long,  0 Lord!” 
Watching  and  waiting  is  incredibly  difficult,  espe- 
cially when  the  faithful  are  dying  and  when  the 
unjust  seem  to  have  the  upper  hand.  The  prayer 
of  “How  long!”  captures  the  anguished  love  of 
the  faithful  for  a new  in-breaking. 

et  along  with  this  impassioned  lament  is  the 
expectation  that  God  will  intervene  to  give  relief 
and  justice  to  the  oppressed  faithful:  “How  long 
until  you  will  judge  and  avenge  our  blood?”  The 
faithful  trust  that  God  will  vindicate  them;  they 
firmly  rest  on  their  confidence  that  God  will  ad- 
dress the  violence  and  evil  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. They  trust  God  to  exercise  divine  authority 
against  those  who  rebel  by  abusing  them. 

We  also  would  do  well  to  make  our  laments, 
with  their  implicit  trust  in  God,  praying  that  the 
abuse,  violence,  and  damaging  manipulation  pres- 
ent in  our  world  be  brought  to  a quick  end  by 
our  God.  Where  there  is  brokenness,  call  that  to 
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God’s  attention;  where  there  is  abuse,  identify  it 
in  prayer;  where  there  is  darkness  and  despair, 
cry  out  about  that  in  full  voice  to  the  vindicator. 

2.  Prayers  of  petition.  There  are  many  petitions 
in  prayer;  in  fact,  we  often  equate  prayer  with 
petition,  with  asking  for  something.  The  commu- 
nity of  the  Apocalypse  was  persecuted  and  suf- 
fering. It  was  facing  martyrdom  from  the  fury 
and  wrath  of  the  enemy.  In  this  situation  a plea 
for  help  was  most  obvious.  Yet  the  plea  is  as 
simple  and  basic  as  anyone  could  imagine: 
“Come,  Lord  Jesus”  (Rev.  22:20). 

What  a simple,  basic  Christmas  prayer! 

“Come,  Lord  Jesus!” 

^Jothing  more  is  needed — and  nothing  less. 
This  is  the  cry  of  a lover  who  cannot  wait  for  the 
return.  It  is  the  longing  of  a captive  who  eagerly 
summons  the  redeemer.  It  is  the  cry  of  a threat- 
ened bride  who  calls  for  the  beloved  protector 
and  groom.  It  is  a command  which  observes  the 
lover’s  absence  with  longing  and  eagerness.  For 
the  one  in  darkness  and  deep  trouble,  this  sim- 
ple prayer  packages  all  that  is  needed  in  one 
small  box. 

What  do  you  want  for  Christmas?  What  would 
you  like  most  deeply  to  receive?  John  the  Seer 
put  his  entire  “want  list”  in  one  simple  request: 
“Come,  Lord  Jesus!”  He  sounds  like  a young,  im- 
patient lover.  He  senses  God  moving  dramati- 
cally in  history  and  he  wants  only  to  know  and 
have  the  intimate  presence  of  his  loved  one: 
“Come,  Lord  Jesus!”  Who,  or  what,  can  deny  us 
this  ardent  prayer  of  the  lover  waiting  and  watch- 
ing for  the  beloved?  What  a transformation  this 
prayer  brings  about  during  this  season! 

3.  Prayers  of  Adoration.  The  adoring  words  of 
the  lover  always  seem  overstated,  yet  they  are  al- 
ways meant  with  every  part  of  one’s  being.  To 
the  lover,  even  these  words  are  inadequate  to 
capture  the  character  and  essence  of  that  won- 
derful person.  Adoration  explodes  from  the 
heart;  it  accelerates  as  the  words  which  praise 
and  glorify  tumble  forth. 

We  know  the  wise  men  come  with  gifts  to 
adore  the  infant  child.  They  worshiped  and 
adored  that  baby.  We  remember  and  celebrate 


this  first  act  of  adoration.  Yet  our  gift-bringing 
and  adoration  cannot  be  restricted  to  their  mea- 
ger praise.  Nowhere  can  we  learn  better  the 
words  of  adoration  than  from  the  praises  of  the 
saints  and  elders  and  angels  of  John’s  Revela- 
tion: “You  are  worthy,  our  Lord  and  God,  to  re- 
ceive glory  and  honor  and  power!”  (Rev.  4:11). 
“Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slaughtered  to  re- 
ceive power  and  wealth  and  wisdom  and  might 
and  honor  and  glory  and  blessing”  (Rev.  5:12). 

The  ecstatic  paeans  of  joy  go  on  and  on.  The 
plain  and  simple  request  of  “Come,  Lord 
Jesus!”  is  overwhelmed  with  the  adoration  for 
the  coming  one.  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest!” 
pales  before  this  cascade  of  doxology.  The  song 
of  the  angels  at  Jesus’  birth,  however  powerful  is 
its  simplicity,  is  overshadowed  by  the  unending 
praise  of  the  heavenly  throng.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a more  appropriate  Christmas  prayer 
than  the  outcry  of  the  great  heavenly  multitude. 
“Hallelujah!  For  the  Lord  our  God  the  Almighty 
reigns.  Let  us  rejoice  and  exult  and  give  him  the 
glory,  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  has  come, 
and  his  Bride  has  made  herself  ready.” — Rev. 
19:6b-7 

Beyond  our  carols  and  songs  of  Christmas,  we 
hear  the  summons  to  look  toward  the  future.  To 
remember  the  first  advent  only — and  to  forget 
and  ignore  the  second — leaves  us  with  sentimen- 
tality and  nostalgia.  To  join  a foretaste  of  the 
feasting  of  the  second  advent  makes  our  joy  com- 
plete. 

0 Lord,  how  long? 

Come,  Lord  Jesus! 

Worthy  is  the  Lamb! 

Ron  Guengerich  is  pastor  of  the  Whitestone 
Mennonite  Church,  Hesston,  Kan.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Mennonite  Publication  Board. 


Christmas  gains  new  power  as  we  cele- 
brate the  coming  of  Jesus  of  Bethlehem, 
the  risen  Jesus  with  his  people,  and  the 
returning  Jesus  who  makes  all  things  new . 
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Conference  on  domestic  violence 
sheds  light  on  darkness 


Upland,  Calif.  (Meetinghouse) — During 
her  youth,  Clarice  Kratz  was  abused  by  her 
father,  mother,  and  an  older  brother.  Her 
memories  are  painful.  But  the  road  toward 
healing  has  been  hurtful  too.  Some  family 
members  denied  the  past  and  resented  her 
need  to  confront  it.  Her  local  Mennonite 
church  would  not  or  could  not  help  her 
bear  her  burden.  Their  need  for  secrecy 
nailed  shut  the  door  to  healing  she  longed 
to  open,  a door  that  would  shed  light  into 
the  darkness  of  her  past. 

Thanks  to  God’s  help,  her  own  persis- 
tence, and  the  help  of  friends  and  thera- 
pists, Kratz  has  overcome  the  desperate 
hurt  that  at  one  point  drove  her  to  attempt 
suicide.  Today  she  is  a copastor  with  her 
husband  in  Wisconsin,  and  she  is  deter- 
mined to  help  others  like  herself  open 
doors  to  the  light. 

The  courage  of  abuse  survivors  like 
Kratz  may  at  last  be  opening  doors  in  the 
Mennonite  faith  community.  For  the  first 
time  the  institutional  church,  in  the  form 
of  caregivers,  pastors,  and  professionals — 
and  more  than  a few  survivors — met  to 
speak  publicly  about  the  unspeakable:  vi- 
olence and  sexual  abuse  in  the  family.  In 
all,  some  200  people  converged  on  Upland 
(Calif.)  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  Nov. 
2-3,  to  share  stories  and  be  better 
equipped  to  accomplish  the  conference 
theme:  “Shedding  Light  on  Darkness.” 

The  gathering  was  organized  by  three 
arms  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee — 
Domestic  Violence  Task  Force,  Committee 
on  Women’s  Concerns,  and  West  Coast 
MCC.  The  purpose  was  to  share  personal 
stories,  to  increase  knowledge  and  ac- 
knowledge responsibility  for  the  problem, 
and  to  empower  the  church  to  minister  to 
abused  people  in  their  communities. 

Whether  family  violence  and  sexual 
abuse  exist  within  the  Mennonite  commu- 
nity was  not  an  issue.  “It’s  not  just  some- 
thing out  there  somewhere;  it  is  among  us,” 
Harriet  Bicksler,  a member  of  the  planning 
committee,  said  at  the  outset.  “We  want  to 
share  our  stories,  we  want  to  share  our 
pain,  for  where  there  is  no  pain  there  can 
be  no  healing.” 

Through  worship,  workshops,  and  ple- 
nary sessions,  participants  from  19  states 
and  five  provinces  across  North  America 
sought  to  shed  light  on  the  pain — a pain 
which  may  be  inflicted  on  as  many  as  one 
in  three  people,  but  particularly  children 
and  women.  Keynote  speaker  Ruth  Krall 
called  domestic  violence  in  the  United 


States  a “virulent  epidemic.”  She  said  the 
Christian  community,  including  Menno- 
nite, is  not  immune.  One  study  indicated 
that  except  for  families  of  alcoholics, 
fundamentalist  Christian  families  report 
the  highest  incidence  of  domestic  violence. 

Krall,  associate  professor  of  religion  and 
psychology  and  director  of  peace  studies 
at  Goshen  College,  said  despite  their  his- 
toric stands  against  war  and  international 
violence,  Mennonites  have  not  confronted 
violence  and  sexual  abuse  in  the  home. 
“Just  as  surely  as  war  destroys  lives,  abuse 
and  sexual  violence  destroys  the  lives  of 
those  who  suffer  with  it,”  she  said.  “What 
in  our  community  of  faith  has  allowed  it  to 
go  unchallenged?” 

That  question  apparently  was  on  the 
mind  of  a lot  of  people,  judging  by  the 
popularity  of  workshops  that  dealt  with  the 
issue.  Krall  and  workshop  leaders  identi- 
fied several  traditional  theological  under- 
standings that  contribute  to  domestic  vio- 
lence and  sexual  abuse.  These  include  a 
hierarchical  understanding  of  “headship” 
that  implores  women  to  submit  to  their 
husband  in  all  things  as  they  would  to  God, 
even  to  the  extent  of  enduring  a husband’s 
violence. 

Beyond  reexamining  the  theological  as- 
sumptions that  have  prevented  the  church 
from  confronting  perpetrators  of  domestic 
violence,  Krall  and  workshop  leaders  im- 
plored churches  to  do  more  to  relieve  the 
silent  suffering  of  survivors.  Krall  offered 
several  ways  the  church  could  help: 

• Learn  to  listen  to  and  believe  the 
stories  of  people  who  report  abuse. 


Sarah  Lance  and  Janice  Mallory , part  of  an 
eight-member  cast,  at  the  climax  of  the  “Interior 
Refurbishing ” drama. 


• Enter  into  solidarity  with  the  survivor 
while  he  or  she  decides  what  to  do  next. 

• Encourage  congregations  to  learn 
more  about  abuse  and  sexual  violence. 

• Hold  leaders  accountable  to  act  re- 
sponsibly with  their  own  sexuality. 

• Individuals  and  congregations  should 
commit  themselves  to  stop  domestic  vio- 
lence. 

• Think  of  the  perpetrators  of  domestic 
violence  in  new  ways. 

• Bring  theological  and  liturgical  prac- 
tices of  the  church  in  line  with  the  needs 
of  survivors. 

• Recognize  that  the  victim  is  ourself. 

Despite  the  wealth  of  information  and 

resources,  planners  were  careful  not  to 
allow  the  event  to  be  only  an  academic 
exercise.  The  inclusion  of  stories,  such  as 
Kratz’s,  plus  the  performance  of  a brief  but 
powerful  drama,  Interior  Refurbishing,  by 
June  Mears,  were  intended  to  communi- 
cate the  humanity  of  the  issue. 

“Mennonites  in  particular  have  not  been 
good  at  addressing  problems  using  our 
whole  body,  all  of  our  senses,  all  our 
emotions,  as  well  as  our  brains,”  said 
Christina  Wenger  Nofsinger,  a member  of 
the  planning  committee  and  director  of 
MCC  Women’s  Concerns.  “We  can  talk 
about  domestic  violence,  but  we  also  have 
to  feel  it  and  experience  it  along  with  the 
survivors.” 

The  conference  was  not  necessarily  in- 
tended for  survivors,  but  many  were  pres- 
ent— in  part  because  those  who  are  able  to 
work  through  their  past  often  become  care- 
givers. “We  knew  a certain  number  of 
survivors  would  be  attracted  just  because 
they  needed  to  hear  that  the  church  was 
acknowledging  them,”  Nofsinger  said. 

But  after  acknowledgment,  what  next? 
The  MCC  Domestic  Violence  Task  Force 
will  be  dissolved  in  a few  months,  leaving 
the  initiative  for  further  action  and  follow- 
up in  the  hands  of  the  regional  MCC 
offices.  At  the  close  of  the  conference, 
participants  met  in  regional  groups  to 
brainstorm  the  “what  next”  question. 

One  concrete  step  was  taken  during  the 
gathering.  A confidential  network  of  survi- 
vors of  violence  and  sexual  abuse  in  the 
family  will  be  created  for  the  sake  of 
information  and  mutual  support.  Anyone 
who  has  been  a victim  of  domestic  abuse 
can  join  the  network  by  writing  to  the  MCC 
Domestic  Violence  Task  Force  at  Box 
1292,  Winkler,  MB  R6W  4B3. 

— Don  Ratzlaff 
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Mike  Hofkamp  of  Denver  carries  a poster  outside  Lowry  Air  Force  Base  indicating  that  Christian  Peace 
Revival  participants  gave  $760  to  support  the  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  delegation  to  Iraq. 


‘Peace  Revival’  includes  ‘altar  call’ 
outside  Air  Force  base  in  Colorado 


Denver,  Colo.  (Meetinghouse) — Peace- 
making is  too  important  to  let  adults  do  all 
the  work.  Just  ask  Miriam  Kindy  and  the 
other  children  who  wrote  a letter  to  Pres- 
ident George  Bush  at  the  Christian  Peace 
Revival.  “Instead  of  spending  money  for 
bombs  and  stuff,  our  peace  conference 
collected  $4,000  for  food,”  the  children 
wrote.  “We  think  God  wants  us  to  help 
people,  not  to  kill  people.” 

Kindy,  10,  of  North  Manchester,  Ind., 
read  the  letter  to  participants  at  the  Nov. 
9-11  peace  event  in  Denver.  By  writing  to 
the  president,  the  children  got  involved  in 
the  weekend’s  main  focus:  the  urgency  of 
peacemaking  as  war  threatens  to  break  out 
in  the  Middle  East.  About  100  people — 
mostly  Mennonites,  plus  Brethren,  Quak- 


ers, and  others,  coming  from  12  states  and 
Canada — took  part  in  the  event,  sponsored 
by  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams. 

The  weekend  ended  with  a demonstration 
and  “peace  altar  call”  at  Lowry  Air  Force 
Base,  the  focal  point  for  worldwide  Air  Force 
finance  operations.  The  peace  action  took 
the  form  of  a worship  service,  focusing  on 
the  injustice  of  spending  money  on  the 
military  while  human  needs  go  unmet. 

After  the  demonstration,  five  people, 
including  CPT  coordinator  Gene  Stoltzfus 
of  Chicago,  were  detained  by  military  au- 
thorities. The  five  illegally  entered  the 
base  to  tell  military  personnel  of  their 
concerns  about  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

True  to  the  “peace  revival”  theme, 
speakers  and  workshop  leaders  called  for 


a reawakening  of  commitment  to  biblical 
peacemaking  that  is  expressed  in  action. 

“The  greatest  problem  in  the  church 
today  is  drowsiness,”  said  John  Stoner, 
interim  Peace  Office  secretary  for  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee,  who  went  to  Iraq 
with  a peace  delegation  earlier  in  the  fall. 

Bob  Hull,  a church  staff  person  from 
Newton,  Kan.,  who  chairs  the  CPT  Steer- 
ing Committee,  spoke  of  the  need  for 
peacemakers  to  base  their  actions  on 
Christ’s  biblical  example.  Vincent  Har- 
ding, a professor  at  Iliff  Theological  Sem- 
inary, said  peacemakers  must  not  be  afraid 
to  take  risks. 

Workshops  on  Saturday  dealt  with  such 
topics  as  “Abortion  and  War  Arguments: 
A Comparison,”  “Peacemaking  with  Fam- 
ilies and  Neighbors,”  “Military  Tax  Re- 
fusal and  the  Peace  Tax  Fund,”  and  “Heal- 
ing a Broken  Family:  An  Interreligious 
Response  to  the  Gulf  Crisis.” 

For  the  demonstration  at  the  Air  Force 
base,  an  altar  of  hay  bales  was  set  up  under 
a banner  with  an  antiwar  quote  from  for- 
mer President  Dwight  Eisenhower.  Sing- 
ing “Just  as  I Am,”  the  participants  carried 
bags  of  groceries,  bought  with  $4,000  in 
contributions  from  across  North  America, 
to  the  altar.  The  food  was  then  given  to 
needy  people  in  Denver. 

The  rest  of  the  group  stayed  behind  as 
five  demonstrators  approached  the  base 
gate,  carrying  containers  of  infant  formula. 
They  requested  that  the  military  take  the 
formula  to  the  Iraqis,  because  the  embargo 
has  caused  a shortage.  As  uniformed  per- 
sonnel looked  on  with  folded  arms  and 
stem  expressions,  an  Air  Force  spokesman 
said  the  base  had  no  authority  to  deal  with 
that  kind  of  request. 

The  five  activists  then  illegally  walked 
through  the  gate.  They  were  led  away, 
searched,  and  questioned.  They  were  given 
“ban  and  bar”  letters — warnings  not  to 
enter  the  base  again — and  were  released. 
They  will  not  face  charges  in  court. 

The  rest  of  the  group  lingered  by  the 
peace  altar  until  they  were  ready  to  head 
for  their  homes,  near  or  distant,  taking 
their  personal  “peace  revival”  with 
them. — Paul  Schrag 


Choice  Books  sells 
1 2 millionth  book 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  (MBM) — The  12  mil- 
lionth book  was  shipped  to  one  of  the  19 
Choice  Books  distributors  recently.  The 
ministry,  coordinated  since  1962  by  the 
Media  Ministries  Department  of  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions,  offers  Christian 
books  for  sale  in  supermarkets,  gift  shops, 
drugstores,  airports,  and  other  locations. 

At  an  estimated  three  and  a half  readers 
per  book,  that  has  provided  an  opportunity 
for  God’s  Spirit  to  work  through  these 


books  in  the  lives  of  42  million  people.  This 
is  equivalent  to  over  one-sixth  of  the  cur- 
rent population  of  the  United  States. 

Across  North  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean, some  480  Christians  are  involved  in 
the  Choice  Books  ministry  of  getting  books 
into  the  hands  of  the  reading  public.  This 
includes  six  staff  people  at  Choice  Books 
headquarters  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Some 
30  reviewers  read  the  books  to  determine 
if  they  meet  the  criteria  necessary  for 
distribution  on  Choice  Books  racks. 

The  most  revelant  topics  are  reflected  by 
the  monthly  top  20  best-sellers  for  Choice 


Books:  30  percent  are  devotionals/inspira- 
tional,  25  percent  are  fiction;  20  percent 
relate  to  parenting/homemaking,  15  per- 
cent are  for  entertainment,  and  10  percent 
are  cookbooks.  The  most  significant 
change  in  Choice  Books  reading  trends  is 
that  readers  are  buying  more  devotionals 
and  inspirational  books  than  five  years  ago. 

For  more  information  about  starting  a 
distributorship  in  new  areas,  contact 
Choice  Books  director  Paul  Yoder  at 
MBM,  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801;  phone  toll-free  800  999-3534. 

— Margie  Vlasits 
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Edgar  Metzler  (right),  executive  director  of  United  Mission  to  Nepal,  signs  a new  agreement  with  Yadav 
Kant  Silwal,  acting  foreign  secretary  of  the  Nepali  government. 


Mission  group,  Nepal 
reach  new  agreement 
in  wake  of  revolution 

Kathmandu,  Nepal  (UMN) — The  United 
Mission  to  Nepal  signed  a new  five-year 
agreement  with  the  government  on  Nov. 
20 — only  five  days  before  the  existing  one 
was  due  to  expire.  The  previous  five-year 
agreement,  which  expired  last  May,  had 
been  extended  for  six  months  to  allow  time 
for  consultations  with  the  new  interim  gov- 
ernment brought  to  power  in  the  wake  of 
Nepal’s  pro-democracy  revolution  in  April. 

Notification  of  the  government’s  11th- 
hour  decision  to  approve  the  agreement, 
under  negotiation  for  the  past  18  months, 
came  in  the  middle  of  UMN’s  annual  board 
meeting.  News  of  the  signing  was  carried 
on  Nepal  TV  and  Radio  Nepal  and  in  most 
national  newspapers. 

UMN,  comprised  of  39  church  agencies 
from  18  countries,  has  been  working  in 
Nepal  since  1954  under  a series  of  five-year 
general  agreements.  As  with  previous 
agreements,  the  new  one  continues  to  pro- 
hibit UMN  workers  from  “proselytizing.” 
However,  for  the  first  time,  a definition  of 
this  term  is  on  record  as  being  “attempting 
conversion  through  coercion  or  offer  of 
material  inducement” — a practice  which 
UMN  workers  would  not  engage  in  anyway. 
The  mission’s  involvement,  which  began 
with  health  services  work,  has  now  ex- 
panded to  encompass  education,  engineer- 
ing, industrial  development,  and  rural  de- 
velopment, with  a direct  projects  budget 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $9  million. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  are  members  of 
UMN.  Edgar  Metzler,  a Mennonite  from 


the  United  States,  became  executive  direc- 
tor earlier  this  year. 

The  hope  that  complete  freedom  of  reli- 
gion would  be  enshrined  in  Nepal’s  new 
constitution,  promulgated  by  King 
Birendra  in  November,  was  not  fully  real- 
ized. However,  for  the  first  time  provision 
is  made  for  the  right  of  churches  to  be 
legally  registered  and  to  run  their  own 
organizations — Gareth  Wardell 

Changes  in  Europe 
mean  new  opportunities 
for  service,  says  MCC 

Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — Profound  changes  in 
Europe  have  raised  questions  as  well  as 
new  opportunities  for  service  for  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee.  “The  events  will 
have  far-reaching  implications  for  us,”  says 
Europe  secretary  Hugo  Jantz. 

The  changes  have  opened  the  way  for 
MCC  work  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia, 
where  Chris  and  Loral  Hiebert  began 
terms  in  October.  The  two  are  studying  the 
language  and  contacting  Brethren  leaders. 
Their  task,  says  Jantz,  is  to  learn  about  the 
events  that  led  to  Czechoslovakia’s  revolu- 
tion, to  learn  about  the  churches’  role  in 
these  events,  and  to  work  with  MCC  part- 
ners there  to  find  service  opportunities. 

Emmanuel  and  Helen  Gitlin  went  in 
August  to  Osijeck,  Yugoslavia,  to 
Evandoeski  Teoloski  Fakultet  Seminary. 
The  Gitlins  will  pick  up  on  work  begun  by 
Gerald  and  Sara  Wenger  Shenk  who 
served  there  1978-89  under  MCC  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
They  will  teach,  preach,  and  help  with 
administration. 


In  the  past,  MCC  has  decided  where  and 
what  it  would  do  in  Europe  and  then 
informed  local  partners,  inviting  their  in- 
volvement. “That  will  no  longer  do,”  says 
Jantz.  “The  European  Mennonite 
churches  and  organizations  are  taking  in- 
creasing interest  in  newly  accessible  East- 
ern Europe.  They  feel  responsible  to  con- 
tact, fellowship,  and  work  with  the 
churches  in  the  East.” 

Jantz  suggests  several  ways  North  Amer- 
ican Mennonites  can  work  together  with 
Europeans  in  Eastern  Europe. 

First,  he  says,  North  Americans  must 
learn  to  understand  European  pluralism, 
without  losing  confidence  in  their  own 
position  or  losing  respect  for  the  other’s. 
North  American  church  people,  Jantz 
notes,  generally  have  generous  financial 
resources.  “We  need  to  understand  that 
money,  though  it  may  generate  power  and 
influence  and  do  much  good  on  the  surface, 
is,  in  the  context  of  God’s  great  kingdom, 
the  least  of  all  gifts  and  the  most  likely  to 
fall  prey  to  the  demonic.” 

Second,  MCC  must  reassure  its  staff  and 
partners  working  in  the  third  world  that 
resources  needed  for  programs  in  the  third 
world  will  not  be  diverted  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Jantz  believes  MCC  can  now  work  at 
a joint  flow  of  European  and  North  Amer- 
ican resources  to  the  third  world. 

Finally,  Jantz  says,  events  in  Eastern 
Europe  call  for  “a  uniquely  Anabaptist, 
clearly  cross-of-Christ-oriented  approach 
and  ministry  by  MCC  and  its  partners.” 
MCC  friends  in  Eastern  Europe  are  con- 
cerned, Jantz  reports,  about  the  “flood  of 
evangelicals  from  America  going  to  evan- 
gelize, organize,  and  theologize  the 
churches”  there.  “These  emissaries  from 
the  West  don’t  sense  the  need  to  know  the 
language,  the  culture,  and  the  people.” 

During  a recent  visit  to  Romania,  a pas- 
tor bemoaned  to  Jantz  the  ineffective  ef- 
forts of  an  American  mass  evangelist  in  his 
city.  Hundreds,  even  thousands,  raised 
their  hands  for  prayer  or  to  make  a deci- 
sion, he  said,  but  later  they  could  not  be 
found  in  the  church.  Or,  Jantz  notes,  the 
story  of  an  American  minister  who  lectured 
to  a group  of  struggling  Romanian  pastors, 
“speaking  to  them  as  though  they  were 
sitting  in  the  plush  comfort  of  a white 
church”  in  rural  America. 

New  opportunities  for  service  mean  that 
workers  are  needed  with  special  gifts.  “We 
need  people  willing  to  work  hard  at  lan- 
guage learning,  willing  to  gain  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  for  the  niceties 
of  a new  culture,  and  above  all,  prepared 
to  learn  from  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
East  how  Christian  faith  and  theology  were 
forged  in  the  crucible  of  suffering,”  says 
Jantz. 

MCC  has  openings  for  workers  in  several 
Eastern  European  countries.  For  informa- 
tion contact  Glenn  Klaassen  at  MCC,  Box 
500,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717  859- 
1151. — Andrea  Schrock  Wenger 
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MCC  delivers 
third  major  shipment 
to  Romania 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  represen- 
tatives delivered  relief  supplies  valued  at 
$25,000  to  a health  clinic  in  Curtici,  Roma- 
nia, recently.  The  supplies  included  dental 
and  medical  equipment,  vitamins,  syrin- 
ges, infant  health  food,  and  winter  clothes. 
It  was  the  third  time  MCC  has  taken 
truckloads  of  supplies  into  Romania,  an 
Eastern  European  country  that  overthrew 
its  dictator  a year  ago  but  which  is  suffer- 
ing economically. 

In  addition  to  delivering  the  supplies, 
German  physician  Peter  Rempel,  who 
joined  MCC  representatives  Hugo  and 
Katharine  Jantz  for  the  trip,  checked  with 
recipients  of  earlier  MCC  aid  to  see  how 
the  medical  equipment  is  functioning. 
Hugo  Jantz  found  that  previous  MCC  gifts 
of  vegetable  seeds  had  been  useful.  The 
local  people  expressed  great  appreciation 
for  the  goods  and  for  the  way  MCC  has 
related  to  them,  he  said. 

The  Jantzes,  Rempel,  and  two  other 
German  travel  companions  found  that  eco- 
nomic deterioration  of  Romania  “contin- 
ues unabated.”  Attempts  at  investment  by 
foreign  firms  has  fallen  off  or  ceased,  Hugo 
Jantz  said,  and  supplies  of  almost  every 
kind  are  of  poor  quality  or  hard  to  find. 


“Morale  and  motivation  seem  to  be  declin- 
ing along  with  the  economy,”  Jantz  ob- 
served. “More  and  more  people  are  leaving 
rather  than  struggling  to  survive  or  build 
up  what  was  destroyed  and  abused  over 
the  decades.” 

The  Jantzes  explored  the  possibility  of 
placing  a theologian  in  the  city  of  Arad  to 
teach  seminary  courses;  seminary  training 
was  severely  restricted  in  the  past.  Simple, 
basic,  biblical,  and  theological  instruction 
for  pastors  is  greatly  needed,  Hugo  said. 

Another  hope  is  to  plan,  together  with 
the  Swiss  Mennonite  Organization,  a sum- 
mer work  project  for  youth  in  Curtici,  likely 
on  church  renovation  and  painting.  Also  in 
Curtici,  MCC  hopes  to  provide  a new 
pump  at  the  greenhouse  complex  that 
received  vegetable  seeds  from  MCC  last 
spring.  If  the  pump  is  not  replaced  before 
winter,  the  plants  will  die,  Hugo  predicts, 
a “devastating  loss”  to  the  community. 
The  greenhouse  employs  140  people  dur- 
ing its  busy  season,  growing  carnations  for 
domestic  and  foreign  sale,  as  well  as  cab- 
bages and  tomatoes. 

Previous  MCC  aid  to  Romania  included 
canned  beef,  layette  bundles,  cloth,  laun- 
dry detergent,  shoes,  and  other  medical 
supplies.  The  total  value  of  MCC  aid  to 
Romania  so  far  is  more  than  $200,000. 
European  Mennonites  have  contributed 
more  than  $90,000  and  hundreds  of  cartons 
of  clothing. — Andrea  Schrock  Wenger 


Planners  announce 
details  on  Oregon  ’91 
youth  convention 

Elkhart,  Ind.  (MBCM) — The  Oregon  ’91 
Youth  Convention  Planning  Committee 
has  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  event. 
About  1,200  youth  and  300  sponsors  are 
expected  July  30-Aug.  3 on  the  University 
of  Oregon  campus  in  Eugene. 

“Dying  to  Live”  is  the  theme  for  the 
biennial  convention;  Bible  study  will  focus 
on  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  statement  of 
purpose  is:  “To  communicate  that  Jesus 
has  redefined  fife,  and  to  take  the  next  step 
in  that  life.” 

Registration,  room,  and  board  for  each 
participant  has  been  set  at  $199.  As  has 
been  the  custom  at  past  conventions,  spon- 
sors need  not  pay  a registration  fee,  and 
their  room  and  board  charge  will  be  $97. 
Registration  forms  will  be  mailed  to  con- 
gregations in  early  January.  The  registra- 
tion deadline  is  May  31. 

The  program  will  consist  of  morning  and 
evening  BASH  (Bible  and  Song  Hour), 
small  groups,  recreation,  seminars,  and 
late-night  activities.  Also  planned  is  an 
afternoon  and  evening  on  the  beach. 

More  information  is  available  from  Car- 
los Romero  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515;  phone  219  294-7523. 


Try 

Hesston  College 
Spring  1991 

Tuition 
guaranteed 
not  to  exceed 

$500 

▼ 

You  take  the  CHALLENGE!  We  take  the  RISK! 


This  challenge  is 
for  you  if . . . 

^ You've  always  thought  a private 
college  was  too  expensive. 

^ As  a high  school  graduate  you 

weren't  interested  in  college,  but  now 
would  like  to  give  it  a try. 

Your  work  experience  has  helped 
you  see  that  a college  degree  will 
benefit  your  future. 

► You  enroll  as  a first-time,  full-time 
student  this  spring. 


Call  or  write  TODAY: 

Lisa  Schrock 

Director  of  Spring  Enrollment 

HESSTON  COLLEGE 

Box  3000 

Hesston,  KS  67062 

Toll  free:  1-800-835-2026 
In  State,  collect  1-316-327-8222 
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The  Washington  Office  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  is  urging  churches  to  op- 
pose the  current  war  fever  in  relation  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis.  “We  encourage  church  mem- 
bers to  communicate  their  concerns  to  Secretary 
of  State  James  Baker  and  their  senators  and 
representatives  in  Washington  before  Jan.  15,” 
says  Delton  Franz,  director  of  the  office.  Jan.  15 
is  the  deadline  set  by  the  United  Nations  for 
Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait,  and  the  United 
States  is  building  up  its  forces  in  the  region  to 
enforce  that  deadline.  “A  negotiated  resolution 
of  this  conflict  is  possible,”  says  Franz.  “The 
U.S.  should  devote  all  the  time  and  creativity 
necessary  toward  that  objective.” 

American  soldiers  in  Germany  are  seeking 
conscientious  objector  status,  according  to 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  Andre 
and  Cathy  Stoner.  They  have  received  dozens 
of  calls  from  soldiers  who  don’t  want  to  fight  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  area.  About  100,000  U.S.  troops 
in  Germany  are  currently  being  sent  to  the  Gulf. 
A security  police  officer  at  Bitburg  Air  Base  told 
the  Stoners:  “In  combat  you  must  be  ready  to 
kill.  I will  not  take  another  human  life.”  Other 
soldiers  say  they’re  not  prepared  to  fight  and  die 
for  oil.  The  Stoners  are  part  of  the  Military 
Counseling  Network,  which  informs  American 
soldiers  about  their  rights  and  possibilities  for 
discharges. 

Catholic  students  at  Goshen  College  spon- 
sored a peace/prayer  rally  on  campus  to  show 
their  concern  for  world  peace  and  for  an  end  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  The  rally  was  led  by 
Margaret  Michael  of  Catholic  Campus  Ministry 
in  the  local  diocese.  Prayers  were  offered  by  a 
variety  of  people,  including  GC  president  Victor 
Stoltzfus  and  students  representing  seven  areas 
of  the  world.  The  featured  speaker  was  Bertha 
Beachy,  manager  of  the  local  Provident  Book- 
store, who  had  just  returned  from  a trip  to  Iraq 
with  a Brethren/Mennonite  peace  delegation. 

All  seven  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
workers  in  Chad  are  safe  following  the  Dec. 
2 overthrow  of  the  government.  Little  serious 
fighting  took  place  as  the  rebels  advanced  rap- 
idly on  the  capital  city  of  N’Djamena,  though 
civilians  looted  the  city  for  several  days  before 
the  new  government  restored  order.  New  Presi- 
dent Idriss  Deby  is  promising  multiparty  democ- 
racy, and  most  Chadians  are  cautiously 
optimistic  about  the  change  in  government,  say 
Anita  and  Marc  Hostetler,  MCC  country  repre- 
sentatives. 

“Keep  the  Dutchman  flying!”  says  a sup- 
porter of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  heritage 
education  work  of  Jan  Gleysteen.  A native  of  the 
Netherlands,  Gleysteen  is  a longtime  artist-edi- 
tor-photographer at  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  who  is  now  devoting  most  of  his  time  to 
telling  the  story  of  Mennonites’  spiritual  roots. 
He  takes  his  slide  show  into  churches  and 
schools  throughout  North  America  and  to  other 
countries.  His  work  is  supported  by  a network 
of  people  called  “heritage  keepers,”  and  they  get 
an  occasional  newsletter  by  that  name.  Others 
interested  in  becoming  a heritage  keeper  should 
contact  MPH  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683. 

Black  Christian  leader  John  Perkins  urged 
Hesston  College  students  to  identify  with 
the  poor  during  a recent  visit  to  campus.  He 
said  North  American  Christians  must  shed  the 
cultural  values  that  pervade  their  theology  and 


model  themselves  more  closely  after  the  exam- 
ple of  Jesus.  Perkins,  who  was  the  first  lecturer 
in  the  1990-91  Staley  Lecture  Series  at  Hesston, 
is  a longtime  promoter  of  a “holistic  gospel”  who 
is  best  known  for  establishing  Voice  of  Calvary 
Ministries  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

African  churchwoman  Mercy  Oduyoye 
brought  her  voice  and  her  concerns  to  East- 
ern Mennonite  College  for  a series  of  lectures 
recently.  “I  want  to  be  an  instrument  of  change 
for  my  people,”  she  said.  A special  interest  of 
hers  is  getting  women  church  leaders  together 
to  “hear  and  encourage  each  other.”  Oduyoye, 
from  Ghana,  is  deputy  general  secretary  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Her  visit  to  EMC — 
and  other  Mennonite  colleges — was  sponsored 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

The  Hesston  College  soccer  team  won  the 
championship  of  Region  IV  of  the  National 
Junior  College  Athletic  Association  for  the  18th 


Dealing  with  disabilities.  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  (EMC) — “Just  because  I ap- 
pear different  outwardly,  being  in  a 
wheelchair,  doesn’t  make  me  different 
inside,”  Mike  King  said  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  recently.  “Commu- 
nication is  the  key  to  breaking  down 
barriers  in  learning  to  understand  per- 
sons with  disabilities.”  The  youth  min- 
ister for  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  was 
one  of  several  speakers  for  the  annual 
Disability  Awareness  Days  at  EMC. 
“Don’t  focus  on  our  disabilities  but 
rather  on  our  abilities  and  possibilities,” 
he  told  a college  assembly  audience. 
King,  who  was  paralyzed  in  a 1978 
motorcycle  accident,  drove  his  wheel- 
chair 5,600  miles  from  Alaska  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  1985  to  raise  public 
awareness  of  the  abilities  of  handi- 
capped people.  EMC  professors  and 
students  carried  out  simulations  in 
classes  aimed  at  helping  persons  dis- 
cover what  people  with  disabilities  face 
on  a daily  basis. 


time  since  its  soccer  program  started  28  years 
ago.  Hesston  beat  Cloud  County  Community 
College — after  four  overtimes  and  a penalty-kick 
shoot-out — for  the  title.  Hesston  then  went  on 
to  the  Central  District  Tournament,  where  it  lost 
in  a hard-fought  contest  to  the  nation’s  third- 
ranked  junior  college  team,  Yavapai  Community 
College.  Hesston  frequently  plays  schools  10 
times  its  size  and  which  offer  athletic  scholar- 
ships, which  Hesston  does  not.  Gerry  Sieber  has 
coached  the  team  for  20  years. 

The  women’s  volleyball  team  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  won  the  championship 

of  the  Old  Dominion  Athletic  Conference  by 
defeating  last  year’s  champions — neighboring 
Bridgewater  College — in  five  hard-fought 
matches.  The  team  finished  with  a 33-11  season 
record  and  was  third  in  the  all-South  rankings, 
but  failed  to  receive  an  expected  invitation  to 
the  Division  III  tournament  of  the  National 
College  Athletic  Association.  Patti  Helton  is  the 
coach. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Walter  Crawford,  Carl  Walcott,  and  Irene 
Moore  were  licensed  as  pastoral  team  members 
at  College  Hill  Mennonite  Church,  Tampa,  Fla., 
on  Nov.  25.  They  serve  alongside  Pastor  Roy 
Williams  as  minister  of  music,  minister  of  visi- 
tation, and  minister  of  counseling,  respectively. 
Moore  is  the  first  woman  to  be  licensed  in 
Southeast  Conference. 

• Ron  Kennel  became  pastor  of  Clinton  Brick 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  in  December. 
He  succeeds  Clifford  Miller. 

• Billie  Thompson  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Friendship  Community  Church,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  on 
Dec.  9.  He  was  licensed  in  1988. 

• Barry  Loop  will  become  pastor  of  Shore 
Mennonite  Church,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  on  Jan. 
20.  He  succeeds  Leon  Kaufman. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

• Dean  Wyse  returned  from  Nepal  in  Novem- 
ber after  a 21-month  assignment  under  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  He  and  his  wife, 
Berneda,  who  returned  in  July,  served  in  rural 
development  with  United  Mission  to  Nepal. 
They  had  worked  in  that  country  earlier  as  well. 
Their  address  is  R.  2,  Box  57,  West  Unity,  OH 
43570. 

• Cynthia  Wyse  went  to  Nepal  in  November 
for  a three-year  MBM  assignment.  She  was 
scheduled  to  leave  in  August,  but  a visa  was  not 
issued  in  time.  She  is  a teacher  to  the  children 
of  United  Mission  to  Nepal  workers.  Her  ad- 
dress is  UMN,  Box  126,  Kathmandu,  Nepal. 

Coming  events: 

•Peace  Theology  Colloquium,  June  21-23,  at 
Columbia  Bible  College,  Clearbrook,  B.C.  This 
is  the  sixth  such  event,  and  the  theme  this  time 
is  “Mennonite  Peace  Theology  into  the  ’90s: 
Where  Have  We  Come  From?  Where  Are  We 
Going?”  The  two  main  speakers  are  J.  R. 
Burkholder,  former  religion  professor  at  Goshen 
College,  and  Leo  Driedger,  a sociologist  who 
chaired  the  Church  Member  Profile  II  project. 
Also  planned  are  case  studies  on  environmental 
issues,  racism,  and  domestic  violence.  More 
information  from  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Canada  at  134  Plaza  Dr.,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T 
5K9;  phone  204  261-6381. 

• Mennonite/ Amish  Bicentennial  Celebration, 
June  29-30,  in  Mifflin  County,  Pa.  Besides  meet- 
ings at  Belleville  Mennonite  School  on  the 
theme  “Respect  for  the  Past;  Hope  for  the 
Future,”  the  guest  speakers  will  speak  in  local 
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churches  on  Sunday  morning.  Historical  tours 
are  also  scheduled.  A special  feature  will  be  the 
release  of  the  book,  The  Mifflin  County  Amish 
and  Mennonite  Story,  1791-1991,  by  S.  Duane 
Kauffman.  More  information  from  Mifflin 
County  Mennonite  Historical  Society  at  Box 
5603,  Belleville,  PA  17004. 

•Summer  Mediation  Institute,  July  15-19,  at 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  This  is  the  sev- 
enth such  event,  and  it  will  introduce  partici- 
pants to  interpersonal  mediation,  group 
facilitation,  and  group  conflict  intervention 
skills.  One  unit  of  college  or  seminary  credit  is 
available.  Scholarship  assistance  is  available. 
More  information  from  Mennonite  Conciliation 
Service  at  Box  500,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717 
859-1151. 

• Seminary  Sampler,  Mar.  1-2,  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  This  is  the  an- 
nual open  house  to  introduce  college  students 
and  young  adults  to  the  wide  range  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  at  AMBS.  Meals  and  lodg- 
ing are  provided;  partial  travel  subsidies  are 
available.  More  information  from  Steve  Fath  at 
AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517; 
phone  219  295-3726. 

• Genealogy  Conference,  Apr.  6,  at  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School.  The  13th  annual 
event  is  sponsored  by  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Historical  Society.  The  main  speaker  is  Martin 
Diestler,  a Chicago  attorney  and  genealogist  who 
will  talk  about  social  hierarchy  in  Germany  and 
its  bearing  on  genealogical  research.  Also 
planned  are  over  20  workshops.  More  informa- 
tion from  the  historical  society  at  2215  Mill- 
stream  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone  717 
393-9745. 


Playhouse  for  relief.  Albany,  Ore. — 
About  1,000  people  gathered  here  to 
celebrate  the  culmination  of  the  seventh 
annual  Oregon  Festival.  Animated  con- 
versation mixed  with  the  pouring  of 
cider,  good  friends  met  and  hugged 
through  smiles,  laughter  blended  with 
the  smells  of  cabbage-dogs,  and  spot- 
ters howled  to  the  cascading  crescendo 
of  the  auctioneer’s  call.  One  of  the  items 
for  sale  was  a playhouse  built  by  Lowell 
Steckley.  Trying  it  out  are  Ashley  and 
Benjamin  Handrich.  The  festival  raised 
nearly  $60,000  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee. 


New  books: 

•A  Declaration  on  Peace  by  Douglas  Gwyn, 
George  Hunsinger,  Eugene  Roop,  and  John 
Yoder.  This  book,  moving  beyond  the  traditional 
debate  around  pacifism,  seeks  dialogue  concern- 
ing a renewed  vision  of  the  entire  purpose  of 
God  in  the  world.  The  authors,  all  professors, 
represent  the  Quakers,  Fellowship  of  Reconcil- 
iation, Brethren,  and  Mennonites,  respectively. 
The  book,  published  by  Herald  Press  of  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  is  available  for  $4.95 
(in  Canada  $5.95). 

•Harvest  by  Norman  Teague.  This  is  the 
story,  with  100  photographs,  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  1905-90.  The 
author  is  a longtime  church  worker  who  was  once 
a resident  of  Mennonite  Children’s  Home  in  that 
city.  The  book  is  available  for  $16  from  the 
author  at  2233  Land  of  Promise  Rd.,  Chesa- 
peake, VA  23322. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

• Communications  director,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  and  Seminary.  The  person  oversees 
the  Communications  Department,  plans  public- 
ity for  campus  events,  supervises  information 
services,  and  coordinates  the  production  of  pub- 
lications. Requirements  include  a master’s  de- 
gree in  communications  and/or  related  field  and 
experience  in  mass  communications,  marketing, 
graphic  design,  and  publishing.  Send  resume  to 
the  Personnel  Office  at  EMC&S,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

• Summer  staff,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. This  is  for  Sharing  With  Appalachian  Peo- 
ple (SWAP),  which  sends  youth  groups  to 
impoverished  areas  of  Kentucky  for  week-long 
service  and  learning  opportunities.  Needed  are 
construction  supervisors,  site  coordinators,  meal 
coordinators,  and  materials  assistants.  Contact 
the  Personnel  Services  Office  at  MCC,  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717  859-1151. 

• Director,  Sunnyhaven  Children’s  Home, 
Plain  City,  Ohio.  This  is  a facility  for  36  children 
and  young  adults  who  are  mentally  disabled. 
Requirements  include  at  least  two  years  of 
management  experience  in  a similar  facility  and 
a bachelor’s  degree  (master’s  preferred).  Send 
resume  to  James  Burkett  at  Sunnyhaven,  5123 
Converse-Huff  Rd.,  Plain  City,  OH  43064. 

• Director,  Drift  Creek  Camp,  Lincoln  City, 
Ore.  The  person  is  responsible  for  year-round 
administrative  and  public  relations  functions 
and  on-site  summer  staff  hiring  and  leadership. 
Contact  Jerry  Friesen  at  34310  Kamph  Dr.  NE, 
Albany,  OR  97321. 

• Staff  persons,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Can- 
adensis, Pa.  Needed  are  a dining  room  hostess 
and  a general  assistant.  Contact  Paul  Beiler  at 
Spruce  Lake,  R.  1,  Box  605,  Canadensis,  PA 
18325;  phone  717  595-7505. 

Change  of  address:  Stanley  and  Doris  Shenk 
from  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  c/o  Aaron  Gingerich,  7701 
Iguana  Dr.,  Sarasota,  FL  34240;  phone  813  922- 
1366  (until  Mar.  1). 


new  members 


By  baptism  or  transfer  from  another  denomination. 

Springs,  Pa.:  Paul  and  Ruth  Masula,  Randy 
and  Renatta  Glotfelty,  Norman  and  Martha 
Yoder,  and  Ruth  Beiler. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Woody  Driver,  Cindy 
Strickland,  Randy  Strickland,  and  Regina  Driver. 


New  MCCers.  Akron,  Pa.  (MCC) — 
Four  people  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  were  among  15  new  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  workers  who  partic- 
ipated in  orientation  Nov.  6-16  at  MCC 
headquarters.  The  four  are:  Front, 
left — Dawn  Oswald  of  Ephrata,  Pa., 
office  services  supervisor  at  headquar- 
ters. Right — Karen  Nolt  of  Lititz,  Pa., 
secretary  at  headquarters.  Back,  left — 
Gerald  Hess  of  New  Holland,  Pa.,  food 
bank  assistant  in  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
Right — James  Kurtz  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
public  health  coordinator  in  Laos. 


Choctaw,  Louisville,  Miss.:  Mary  Bucher 
and  Hubert  and  Gara  Wesley. 

Cape,  Cape  Coral,  Fla.:  David  Godfrey, 
Marty  Godfrey,  Kevin  Godfrey,  Alex  Goula, 
Peggy  Goula,  Marianne  Goula,  Amy  Goula,  Mi- 
chele Leone,  Rose  Hess,  Joe  Namour,  Jenny 
Namour,  Ed  Oliver,  Carol  Crote,  and  Christina 
Godfrey. 

Akron,  Pa.:  Colin  Rupley,  Marcela  Shank, 
and  David  Moyer. 

Oxford  Circle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Kathrine 
Lavalle  and  Maria  Leaman. 

Waynesboro,  Va.:  Vallie  Shifflett  and  Phil 
Hartzler. 

East  Bend,  Fisher,  111.:  Lidia  Zehr  and 
Kendra  Good. 


births 


Bauman,  John  and  Susan  (Ebersole),  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  first  child,  Clara  Annaliese,  Nov.  25. 

Bergey,  Kevin  Roy  and  Teresa  Ann  (Miller), 
Franconia,  Pa.,  second  son,  Kevin  Tyler,  Dec.  4. 

Brenneman,  Ron  and  Christine  (Mason), 
Grantsville,  Md.,  second  child,  first  son,  Zachary 
Alan,  Oct.  12. 

Brown,  Russell  and  Tamara  (Lasater),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Trevor  Jason,  Nov.  28. 

Brubaker,  Karl  and  Marcia  (Plett),  Goessel, 
Kan.,  Amy  Celeste,  first  child,  Nov.  24. 

Buckwalter,  Judith,  Nedjo,  Ethiopia,  first 
child,  Patience  Tigist,  bom  July  7, 1988;  adopted 
Oct.  27,  1990. 

Frey,  Larry  and  DeAnn  (Burkholder), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Carson 
Monroe,  Dec.  3. 

Guithues,  Greg  and  Joan  (Stachler),  Dayton, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Joseph  Gabriel,  Oct.  8. 

Hart,  Kerry  and  LuAnne  (Graber),  Greenbelt, 
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Md.,  second  son,  Jacob  Lee,  Sept.  24. 

Lehman,  Eric  and  Marcia  (Richer),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Peter  Allen,  Nov.  2. 

Litwiller,  Russell  and  Sherry  (Springer), 
Minier,  111.,  third  child,  second  son,  Rudy  Aaron, 
Dec.  4. 

Longacre,  Ken,  Jr.,  and  Cindy  (Coale),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  fourth  son,  Owen  Coale,  Aug.  18  (third 
son  deceased). 

Neimeyer,  Dan  and  Carla  (Glavich),  Beemer, 
Neb.,  second  son,  Daniel  James,  Nov.  30. 

Nyce,  Timothy  and  Terri  (Hamvas),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Benjamin  Duane,  Nov. 
28. 

Ressler,  Wayne  and  Beth  (Gerber),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Derek  Lynn, 
Nov.  22. 

Shenk,  Rodney  and  Salena  (Brown),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  second  son,  Kyi  Lee,  Nov.  27. 

Short,  Randy  and  Deb  (Shetterly),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jessica  Lynn,  Nov.  25. 

Slagel,  Steve  and  Barb  (Campbell),  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Luke 
Allen,  Nov.  29. 

Sommers,  Vernon  and  Becky,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
second  daughter,  Katrine  Rae,  Nov.  2. 

Stoltzfus,  Clifford  and  Carolyn  (Yoder), 
Cochranville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Cam- 
eron Grant,  Nov.  28. 

Weaver,  Ken  and  Joyce  (Lehman),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Bryan 
Joshua,  Nov.  26. 

Yoder,  Atlee  and  Carolyn  (Bachman),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Allison  Ruth, 
Nov.  24. 


marriages 


Maust-Brant.  David  Maust,  Salisbury,  Pa., 
Brethren  Church,  and  Lori  Brant,  Springs,  Pa., 
Springs  cong.,  by  Steven  Heatwole,  Oct.  20. 

Miller-Fisher.  Leon  Miller,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Charlotte  Street  cong.,  and  Lena  Fisher,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  by  Harold  Shultz, 
Dec.  1. 

Shertzer-Good.  W.  Lynn  Shertzer,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  and  Dawn  R.  Good, 
Intercourse,  Pa.,  Christian  Fellowship,  by  A. 
Willard  Shertzer,  father  of  the  groom,  Nov.  3. 

Weaver-Sauder.  Ronald  Weaver,  Denver, 
Pa.,  and  Jane  Sauder,  Goodville,  Pa.,  Rockville 
cong.,  by  Amos  K.  Stoltzfus,  Dec.  1. 


obituaries 


Fisher,  Mary  Herr,  daughter  of  Samuel  M. 
and  Emma  (Denlinger)  Herr,  was  bom  Apr.  7, 
1901;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  28,  1990;  aged 
89.  She  was  married  to  Aaron  Fisher,  who  died 
on  Mar.  9,  1978.  Surviving  is  one  son  (James 
Everett).  She  was  a member  of  Paradise  Men- 
nonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Brown  Funeral  Home  on  Dec.  1,  in  charge  of 
Fred  W.  Martin  and  Clair  B.  Eby;  interment  in 
Paradise  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Leora  Slabaugh,  daughter  of 
John  and  Amelia  (Byler)  Slabaugh,  was  born  at 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Mar.  21,  1932;  died  of  cancer  at 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Dec.  1,  1990;  aged  58.  On  Nov. 
23,  1957,  she  was  married  to  Alvin  M.  Hersh- 
berger, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daugh- 
ters (Jane  Mitchell  and  Lori),  2 sisters  (Martha 
Miller  and  Mary  Kauffman),  and  one  brother 
(Clarence).  One  son  (Timothy)  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  Beech  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  4,  in  charge  of  Paul  and  Grace  Brunner; 


interment  in  Hartville  Mennonite  Church  Cem- 
etery. 

Hershberger,  Leroy  Dale,  son  of  Mose  and 
Lorene  Hershberger,  was  bom  at  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Dec.  21,  1971;  died  in  a pickup  truck  accident 
near  his  home  in  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Nov.  25, 
1990;  aged  18.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  one 
sister  (Delores),  4 brothers  (Willard,  Steven, 
Virgil,  and  Daniel),  and  his  grandmother  (Bar- 
bara Miller).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Longenecker  Mennonite  Church  on  Nov.  28,  in 
charge  of  Melvin  Leidig  and  Albert  Schlabach; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Leaman,  Martha  E.  Brenneman,  daughter 
of  Amos  and  Elizabeth  (Eby)  Brenneman,  was 
bom  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  May  25,  1906;  died  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  28,  1990;  aged  84.  On  June 
19,  1929,  she  was  married  to  Elmer  W.  Leaman, 
who  died  Feb.  2,  1988.  Surviving  is  one  daughter 
(Janet  Heistand).  She  was  a member  of  Landis- 
ville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  1,  in  charge  of  Sam  Thomas, 
Robert  Martin,  Lloyd  Eby,  Arthur  Miller,  and 
Ralph  Ginder;  interment  in  Landisville  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Miller,  Cornelius,  son  of  John  J.  S.  and 
Barbara  (Bontrager)  Miller,  was  bom  at  Topeka, 
Ind.,  July  3,  1908;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov.  26, 
1990;  aged  82.  On  Nov.  30,  1933,  he  was  married 
to  Catherine  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Grace  Slaubaugh  and  Mary 
Ellen  Lichty),  2 sons  (Maurice  and  John  Stan- 
ley), 7 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  and 
2 sisters  (Anna  Hochstetler  and  Pauline 
Wickey).  He  was  a member  of  Waterford  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Nov.  29,  in  charge  of  Roy  Hange  and  Tim 
Weaver;  interment  in  Maple  Grove  Cemetery. 

Nice,  Frank  Keller,  son  of  Henry  and 
Malinda  (Keller)  Nice,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  Aug.  10,  1898;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  24,  1990;  aged  92.  He  was 
married  to  Sallie  D.  Moyer,  who  died  in  1952. 
He  was  later  married  to  Hannah  S.  Clemmer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Robert 
N.  Nice  and  Charles  Lilley),  one  daughter  (Betty 
Kerr),  one  stepdaughter  (Shirley  Lilley),  14 
grandchildren,  32  great-grandchildren,  and  3 
sisters  (Emma  Mininger,  Katie  Moyer,  and  Eva 
Mininger).  He  was  a member  of  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  28,  in  charge  of  Gerald  A.  Clemmer 
and  Russell  B.  Musselman;  interment  in  Sou- 
derton Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Plummer,  Mary  Luella  Weber,  daughter  of 
U.  K.  and  Magdalena  (Shoemaker)  Weber,  was 
born  in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Sept.  9,  1910;  died  at 
Cambridge  (Ont.)  Memorial  Hospital,  Nov.  2, 
1990;  aged  80.  On  Oct.  8,  1930,  she  was  married 
to  Maurice  Plummer,  who  survives.  She  was  a 
member  of  Stirling  Avenue  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  5,  in 
charge  of  Paul  Martin;  interment  in  Woodland 
Cemetery. 

Roth,  Arvilla  M.,  daughter  of  Calvin  and 
Emma  (Boshart)  Roth,  was  born  at  Chappell, 
Neb.,  Nov.  29,  1923;  died  at  Colonial  Haven, 
Beemer,  Neb.,  Dec.  2,  1990;  aged  67.  Surviving 
are  2 brothers  (Calvin  and  Floyd)  and  5 sisters 
(Alice  Ehrisman,  Ina  Wittrig,  Viola  Schantz, 
Adele  Oswald,  and  Edna  Albus).  She  was  a 
member  of  Beemer  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of  Clarence 
Sutter  and  Sam  Oswald;  interment  in  Beemer 
Cemetery. 

Schantz,  Norman  G.,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Katie  (Gehman)  Schantz,  was  bom  in  Bally,  Pa., 
Apr.  15,  1915;  died  at  his  home  in  Balmertown, 
Ont.,  Oct.  21,  1990;  aged  75.  On  Nov.  5,  1938,  he 
was  married  to  Dorothy  Schmell,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 brothers  (Allen  and  Henry) 
and  2 sisters  (Anna  Hockman  and  Sadie 
Schantz).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 


sister  (Margaret  Kratz)  and  one  brother  (Irwin). 
He  served  as  pastor  at  Grassy  Narrows  Indian 
Reserve  in  Ontario.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Red  Lake  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of 
David  Burkholder  and  John  Derstine;  interment 
in  Woodland  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Joseph  N.,  son  of  Reuben  M.  and 
Lucinda  (Nuehauser)  Weaver,  was  bom  at 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Dec.  10,  1904;  died  at  Hamot 
Medical  Center,  Erie,  Pa.,  Oct.  29,  1990;  aged 
85.  On  Oct.  15,  1933,  he  was  married  to  Blanche 
I.  Smith,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Janet  Nagel),  3 sons  (Donald  C.,  Rob- 
ert G.,  and  Joseph  N.,  Jr.),  14  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren,  8 sisters  (Myrtle  Hostetler, 
Edith  Yoder,  Anna  Ruth  Beck,  Bertha  Miller, 
Alta  Fry,  Mary  Shue,  Ella  Mae  Miller,  and 
Wanda  Good),  and  2 brothers  (Ernest  and  Dale). 
He  was  a member  of  Beaverdam  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  1,  in  charge  of  Herman  F.  Myers;  interment 
in  Beaverdam  Cemetery. 

Wideman,  Seranus,  son  of  Noah  and  Lydia 
(Hoffman)  Wideman,  was  bom  at  Hawkesville, 
Ont.,  Aug.  23,  1918;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov. 
6,  1990;  aged  72.  On  Sept.  16,  1945,  he  was 
married  to  Wanda  Kauffman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  a daughter  (Lonita  Lehman)  2 
brothers,  (Henry  and  Emmanuel),  one  sister 
(Hettie  Brubacher),  and  2 grandsons.  He  was  a 
member  of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  9,  in  charge 
of  Larry  Augsburger;  interment  in  Oak  Grove 
Church  Cemetery. 

Zook,  Mervin,  son  of  Ellis  R.  and  Mary 
(Graber)  Zook,  was  bom  in  Wayland,  Iowa,  July 
29,  1931;  died  as  a result  of  a traffic  accident 
near  his  home  at  Bridgton,  Mo.,  Dec.  1,  1990; 
aged  59.  On  Sept.  7,  1952,  he  was  married  to 
Esther  Hostetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Ronald,  Charles,  and  Larry),  2 daugh- 
ters (Betty  Herin  and  Mary  Lou  Zook),  14 
grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Erma  L.  Calhoun 
and  Eunice  Little  Gautsche).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Shepard  Funeral  Chapel,  in  charge 
of  Bruce  Seymour;  interment  in  Memorial  Park 
Cemetery. 


calendar 


Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  inter- 
term, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  7-25 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  10-12 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary 
school  for  leadership  training,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Jan.  14-17 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual 
meeting,  Clearbrook,  B.C.,  Jan.  17-19 
Mennonite  Cenral  Committee  U.S.  annual  meet- 
ing, Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  23-24 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  25-26 
North  American  Evangelism/Church  Planting 
Committee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Jan.  25-29 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
pastors’  week,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  28-Feb.  1 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  board  of  directors, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb.  8-9 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  21-23 
Integration  Exploration  Committee,  Feb.  25-26 
Mennonite  Health  Association  annual  meeting, 
Miami,  Fla.,  Mar.  15-20 

Oregon  ’91,  biennial  convention  of  Mennonite 
Church,  Eugene,  Ore.,  July  30-Aug.  3,  1991 
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Quakers  gather  experts  to  outline 
alternatives  to  war  in  Gulf 

One  of  the  traditional  peace  churches 
assembled  a group  of  U.S.  and  Arab  polit- 
ical analysts,  conflict  resolution  experts, 
and  peace  activists  in  the  shadow  of  the 
United  Nations  building  to  emphasize  non- 
military alternatives  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis.  “War  is  not  inevitable.  There  are 
alternatives,”  said  Jack  Patterson,  a New 
York  official  of  the  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee,  the  Quaker  organization 
that  organized  the  session. 

Titled  the  “Consultation  on  Gulf  Alter- 
natives,” the  meeting  was  part  of  a six- 
month  plan  by  the  Quaker  group  to  pre- 
vent the  immediate  outbreak  of  war  over 
the  Iraqi  seizure  of  Kuwait  and  to  set  the 
stage  for  longer  term  nonmilitary  actions 
to  defuse  tensions  elsewhere  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  recent  weeks,  religious  groups 
have  become  increasingly  vocal  in  warning 
against  resorting  to  military  measures  in 
the  Gulf  area. 

The  American  public,  said  a number  of 
participants  at  the  conference,  has  been 
forced  by  its  leaders  and  the  media  to 
concentrate  on  the  military  dimension  of  the 
conflict  at  the  expense  of  prolonged  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  U.N.  mediation,  and  other 
formal  and  informal  negotiations.  Some  of 
the  options  mentioned  included  citizens’  di- 
plomacy and  quiet  diplomacy.  (RNS) 


Bishops’  new  statement  on  Columbus 
tones  down  the  festive  mood 

The  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  have  called 
on  the  church’s  53  million  members  to  join 
in  observances  of  the  500th  anniversary  of 
the  voyage  of  Christopher  Columbus  in 
1492 — but  they  don’t  ask  Catholics  to  “cel- 
ebrate.” In  a pastoral  letter  marking  the 
Columbus  anniversary,  the  bishops  at- 
tempt to  strike  a delicate  balance  by  com- 
bining a remembrance  of  the  coming  of 
Christianity  to  the  new  world  with  a call  to 
acknowledge  the  cultural  repression  and 
colonial  domination  that  arrived  as  a part 
of  the  Columbus  explorations. 

The  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, approved  a thoroughly  revised  version 
of  a statement  that  caused  distress  last 
year  among  Native  American,  Hispanic, 
and  black  church  leaders.  These  Catholic 
leaders  had  said  the  occasion  should  be  a 
time  of  repentance,  not  celebration.  The 
final  statement  mutes  the  festive  tone  of 
the  earlier  draft.  It  now  takes  a sober  look 
at  the  European  missionaries  and  explor- 
ers who  carried  both  sword  and  cross  to 
the  Americas. 

In  releasing  the  letter,  the  bishops  are 
getting  a jump  on  an  anniversary  that  is 
expected  to  stir  passions  and  provoke  de- 
bate at  all  levels  of  American  society. 
While  applauding  the  revisions  in  the 


bishops’  letter,  some  critics  of  the  earlier 
draft  expressed  concern  that  there  is  too 
fine  a line  between  the  commemorative 
events  encouraged  by  the  bishops  and  the 
celebrations  feared  by  many  groups,  espe- 
cially Native  Americans.  (RNS) 

Adventist  group  urges  tithing  ban 
because  of  women’s  ordination  ban 

An  organization  of  Seventh-Day  Adven- 
tist women  has  called  on  church  members 
to  stop  tithing  to  the  church  because  of  its 
refusal  to  ordain  women.  The  board  of  the 
Adventist  Women’s  Institute,  meeting  in 
Redlands,  Calif.,  announced  that  it  was 
setting  up  an  alternative  tithing  system  in 
a special  escrow  account  for  Adventists 
who  are  angry  at  the  unequal  treatment  of 
women  in  the  church.  “We’ve  threatened 
this  for  a long  time,  and  we  are  finally 
realizing  that  the  bottom  line  is  green,” 
said  Fay  Blix  of  California,  the  former 
chairwoman  of  the  institute.  (RNS) 

Lawmaker  wants  to  give  clergy 
power  to  divorce  couples 

A member  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives  is  urging  his  colleagues  to 
consider  a bill  that  would  permit  clergy  to 
dissolve  marriages.  Rep.  George  Saurman 
of  Ambler,  an  active  United  methodist, 
said  he  first  became  aware  of  public  con- 
cern about  divorce  procedures  during  a 
series  of  workshops  he  held  with  constitu- 
ents to  give  them  a chance  to  discuss 
“problems  that  we’ve  been  unable  to  solve 
in  government.”  During  one  evening,  vot- 
ers discussed  the  subject  of  divorce  proce- 
dures for  three  and  a half  hours.  “What  I 
was  hearing  were  real  horror  stories,”  he 
said,  of  how  lawyers  and  the  courts  were 
pressuring  divorcing  couples  to  engage  in 
acrimonious  procedures  against  each  other 
that  caused  hard  feelings  and  hurt  their 
children.  (RNS) 

Commission  says  decline  in  Jewish 
education  is  ‘major  crisis’ 

The  Jewish  community  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  facing  “a  crisis  of  major  proportions” 
that  has  been  caused  by  the  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  passing  on  Jewish  ethnic  and 
religious  traditions  to  a new  generation, 
according  to  a national  commission  that 
has  studied  the  situation  for  two  years.  The 
Commission  on  Jewish  Education  in  North 
America,  a body  composed  of  44  scholars, 
educators,  philanthropists,  and  community 
officials,  says  it  has  found  that  “large 
numbers  of  Jews  have  lost  interest  in 
Jewish  values,  ideals,  and  behavior,  and 
there  are  many  who  no  longer  believe  that 
Judaism  has  a role  to  play  in  their  search 
for  personal  fulfillment  and  identity.” 

The  commission  says  that  this  situation 
“has  grave  implications,  not  only  for  the 
richness  of  Jewish  life  but  for  the  very 


continuity  of  a large  segment  of  the  Jewish 
people.”  It  recommends  that  “a  massive 
program  will  have  to  be  undertaken  in 
order  to  revitalize  Jewish  education  so  that 
it  is  capable  of  performing  a pivotal  role  in 
the  meaningful  continuity  of  the  Jewish 
people.”  Nearly  60  percent  of  the  one 
million  Jewish  children  of  school  age  in 
North  America  do  not  receive  any  formal 
Jewish  education.  (RNS) 

United  Methodists  discuss  second  jobs 
for  ordained  ministers 

A United  Methodist  Church  panel  is 
considering  a proposal  that  would  loosen 
restrictions  on  secondary  job  options  for 
pastors  as  a way  of  increasing  the  number 
of  fully  ordained  ministers  who  serve  small 
congregations.  At  present,  the  church  con- 
siders full-time  service  the  norm  for  or- 
dained ministry — making  it  difficult,  the 
panel  believes,  for  ordained  ministers  to 
serve  small  congregations  where  they 
would  have  to  supplement  their  incomes 
with  second  jobs  in  the  secular  world. 

Small  congregations  with  limited  finan- 
cial resources  are  frequently  served  by 
unordained  “local”  pastors  or  ministers  in 
training,  said  Myrtle  Felkner,  chairperson 
of  the  21-member  committee  studying  the 
needs  of  “small  membership”  churches. 
And  when  ordained  ministers  do  serve 
small  congregations,  they  usually  stay  for 
only  a short  time.  By  making  it  easier  for 
ordained  clergy  to  serve  less  than  full  time, 
Felkner  said,  small  congregations  will 
stand  a better  chance  of  having  an  or- 
dained pastor  because  the  pastor  would 
have  the  option  of  supplementing  his  or 
her  income  with  a second  job.  (RNS) 

Twelve  Bible  organizations  agree 
to  cooperate  in  their  work 

Twelve  organizations  involved  in  Bible 
translation  and  distribution  have  agreed  to 
cooperate  more  closely  in  order  to  avoid 
“duplication  and  unproductive  competi- 
tion” in  their  common  task  of  making  the 
Scriptures  available  to  people  who  cur- 
rently do  not  have  them  in  their  language. 
The  historic  agreement,  in  the  form  of  two 
statements,  was  achieved  at  two  meetings 
held  recently  in  England 

Earlier,  the  United  Bible  Societies  had 
called  for  such  cooperation  in  helping  bring 
Bibles  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
speaking  more  than  3,000  languages  who 
still  do  not  have  the  Christian  Scriptures 
in  their  native  tongues.  The  agencies  that 
UBS  brought  together  were  Wycliffe  Bible 
Translators,  Open  Doors,  Living  Bibles 
International,  Scripture  Union,  The  Bible 
League,  International  Bible  Society,  Bibles 
for  the  World,  Institute  for  Bible  Transla- 
tion, Lutheran  Bible  Translators,  Evangel 
Bible  Translators,  Pioneer  Bible  Transla- 
tors, and  United  Bible  Societies.  (RNS) 
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editorials 


Lord,  teach  us  to  pray 


If  the  truth  be  known,  we  hadn’t  planned  to  de- 
velop this  Christmas  issue  around  prayer.  It  just 
sort  of  happened  that  way. 

First  came  the  poem,  “Christmas  Prayer.” 

Then  Duane  Beck  sent  us  “How  to  Pray  for  the 
Middle  East.”  And  just  as  we  were  about  to 
wrap  up  the  issue,  in  comes  “Apocalyptic  Pray- 
ers for  Christmas”  by  Ron  Guengerich. 

That’s  also  the  way  prayer  seems  to  operate  in 
my  life.  It  doesn’t  get  planned  very  well.  More 
often  than  not,  it  just  happens:  when  I’m  in  des- 
perate straits,  need  help,  or  can’t  struggle 
through  a situation  myself. 

But  there  are  those  other  times.  It  may  be  in 
the  middle  of  a bicycle  ride.  Or  when  I’m  con- 
fronted by  beauty  or  rich  emotion.  Some  Sun- 
days the  corporate  call  to  prayer  in  our  congrega- 
tion stimulates  me  to  talk  with  God. 

The  reason  I don’t  plan  prayer  more  often,  I 
suspect,  is  because  prayer  raises  a host  of  ques- 
tions: If  God  already  knows  what  we  need,  why 
pray?  Who  benefits  most  from  prayer:  God?  Us? 
What  does  it  mean  to  ask  until  we  receive  (Matt. 
7:7)? 

Yet  if  prayer  is  anything,  it  is  the  “requesting, 
questioning,  wondering,  doubting,  complaining, 
dialoguing,  praising,  and  thanking  essential  to 
deep  personal  relations,”  Tom  Finger  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary  says  in  volume  two  of  his 
Christian  Theology  (page  216).  So  I continue  to 
pray,  even  if  the  questions  are  difficult. 

I also  pray  because  it’s  surprising.  Time  after 
time  my  prayers  get  answered,  not  in  the  ways  I 
dream  or  wish,  but  in  ways  that  catch  me  com- 
pletely off  guard.  More  and  more  I come  to 
prayer  in  anticipation  of  the  surprise. 

So  what  about  prayer  for  a complex  problem 
like  the  Persian  Gulf?  That  also  raises  questions. 
Will  it  really  make  any  difference?  Yet  suppose 
we  approached  that  situation  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  surprise? 

Suppose  110,000  Mennonites  (approximate 
membership  of  the  Mennonite  Church)  agreed 
to  pray  together  about  what’s  happening  in  Iraq 
and  Kuwait.  What  might  be  the  surprise? 

Last  year  as  1989  drew  to  a close  we  watched 
in  amazement  as  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down. 
Several  months  ago  God  surprised  us  again  with 


the  re-legitimatizing  of  the  church  in  Ethiopia.  I 
choose  to  believe  the  prayers  of  people  around 
the  world  had  something  to  do  with  both  events. 

Could  we  end  the  old  year  and  begin  the  new 
with  a similar  breakthrough  in  the  Middle  East? 
Are  we  willing  to  risk  a try? 

Suppose  every  party,  every  family  gathering, 
every  church  potluck  paused  this  New  Year’s 
Eve  just  two  minutes  to  pray  about  the  Middle 
East.  Suppose  every  Mennonite  who  stays  up  to 
watch  the  new  year  in  says  a prayer  for  peace 
when  the  clock  strikes  midnight.  Suppose  those 
who  aren’t  into  New  Year’s  Eve  watches  say 
that  prayer  before  going  to  bed? 

What  will  happen?  I don’t  know.  Wouldn’t  it 
be  fun  to  find  out? 

Of  course,  by  Dec.  31  the  situation  may  al- 
ready be  resolved.  After  all,  the  Council  of  Mod- 
erators and  Secretaries  called  all  Mennonites  to 
prayer  and  fasting  for  the  Middle  East  on  Sun- 
day, Dec.  16.  If  that  results  in  the  surprise,  we 
could  well  spend  New  Year’s  Eve  in  thanksgiv- 
ing and  praise  instead. 

For,  to  paraphrase  William  Cowper’s  hymn 
{The  Mennonite  Hymnal,  253),  “Sometimes  a 
light  surprises  Christians  while  we  pray.”— jlp 


Meet,  greet,  fete,  eat 

Celebrating  Christmas  doesn’t  have  to  be  a 
major  disruption  of  your  schedule  any  more. 

Just  stop  by  your  local  church  on  the  way  be- 
tween appointments  for  a one-minute  sermon 
and  a two-minute  lunch. 

There’s  a church  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  that  caters 
to  that  crowd,  anyway.  This  Christmas  it  ran  an 
advertisement  in  the  Post-Gazette  for  three  Ad- 
vent services,  each  beginning  at  12:05  p.m.:  “Fol- 
lowing a brief  service,  lunch  will  be  served  in  the 
fellowship  hall.  $2.00  donation.” 

Makes  you  wonder  how  the  shepherds  sat  still 
for  two  verses  of  the  angels’  chorus,  doesn’t  it? 
Even  though  it  was  a silent  night. 

From  your  staff  at  Gospel  Herald — Elva, 

Steve,  Lome — a joyful,  meaningful  Christmas. 
And  a well-paced  new  year.— jlp 
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How  are  things  at  home?  265 

Faucher,  Real 
Higher  (poem),  325 
Flasko,  Leona  Jonas 
Hear,  hear!  559 
Frey,  Lois 

Anabaptist  spirit  of  faithfulness,  The,  342 
Coming  to  terms  with  the  New  Age  movement,  474 
Froebel,  Friedrich 
Hear,  hear!  479 
Fuqua,  Wendell 

Come  find  out  who  we  really  are,  492 
Garber,  Don 

Story  of  congregational  student  aid,  The,  124 
Gascho,  Joseph  A. 

Sunday  morning  worship  (poem),  555 
Gehman,  Abraham 
Hear,  hear!  558 
Gibble,  Kenneth  L. 

Learning  to  let  go,  369 
Gingerich,  Jim 

Should  the  MCs  and  GCs  integrate?  846 
Glick,  Del  and  Charlotte  Holsopple 
Hear,  hear!  630 
Glick,  Millie 

Fragrance  of  caring  (poem),  476 
Good,  Claude 

Working  out  our  salvation,  110 
Good,  Martha  Smith 
Rape  of  Tamar,  The,  337 
Good,  Phyllis  Pellman 
Everyday  Easter,  249 
Gooding,  Lorie 
Giving  thanks  (poem),  142 
Graybill,  David 
MPH:  a quiet  ministry,  556 
On  being  a pessimist,  284 

Richard  Detweiler:  pastor,  president,  and  futurist, 
857 

Greaser,  Frances 
Hear,  hear!  4 
Guengerich,  Ronald 
Apocalyptic  prayers  for  Christmas,  878 
Response  to  Weaver,  307 


Hanks,  Gardner 

Death  Penalty:  A Christian  challenge  for  the  ’90s, 
The,  662 

Hanlon,  Audrey  A. 

Our  graying  faith,  476 
Perfect  strength,  7 
Harder,  Leland 

Politics  of  Mennonites,  The,  524 
Harris,  Garry 
Culpable,  The  (poem),  110 
Hartzler,  H.  Harold 
Hear,  hear!  142,  479 
Hatton,  Jeffrey  A. 

Are  our  efforts  worthwhile?  509 
Hauder,  Larry 
Kate’s  picture,  198 
Headings,  Emily 

It  makes  one  sweat,  but  there’s  a lot  cooking,  780 
Heisey,  Nancy 

Missionaries:  are  they  Christian  internationalists? 
373 

Heisey,  Nancy,  and  Longacre,  Paul 
What  next  for  North  Americans?  49 
Hernandez,  Sam 

Winners,  losers,  and  Vision  ’95  (editorial),  160 
Hertzler,  Daniel 

Service  agency  and  the  mission  board,  The,  462 
Tantur,  on  the  way  to  Bethlehem,  321 
Editorials 

As  the  lights  go  out,  520 

Bishop  and  the  novelist,  The,  352 

Burden  of  election,  The,  208 

Can  the  earth  be  saved?  304 

Chlorophyll,  408 

Christian  education,  456 

Columbus  affair,  The  688 

Cross  and  the  flag,  The,  568 

Enemies,  far  and  near,  32 

Ethnic  identity,  248 

Famous  people,  367 

Garbage  follies,  536 

Garden  of  God,  The,  736 

Here  a little,  there  a little,  104 

Idea  of  a world  conference,  The,  552 

In  the  news,  640 

Lamb  power,  472 

Legacy  of  Guy  F.  Hershberger,  The,  48 

Life  in  the  colony  of  heaven,  720 

Media  wise  and  otherwise,  320 

Memo  to  my  successor,  760 

Mennonites  around  the  world,  608 

Mystery  of  evil,  The,  624 

Negatives  and  positives,  440 

New  Christian  age,  The,  488 

O Jerusalem  . . . , 176 

On  my  tenure  as  editor,  656 

Peace  of  Christ,  The,  504 

Peace  of  Jesus,  The,  264 

Pergamum  connection.  The,  120 

Politics  of  compassion,  The,  279 

Professionalization  of  church  work,  704 

Prophets  and  managers,  136 

Reading  the  future,  584 

Restoring  the  church,  336 

Signs  of  the  times,  88 

Subtleties  of  God,  The,  231 

Tourist  shuffle,  The,  192 

Use  of  solemn  assemblies,  The,  672 

Way,  The,  16 

What  you  don’t  know  can  hurt  you,  64 
Who’s  minding  the  church?  424 
Why  is  it  so  hard  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  war 
tax  question?  392 
Hertzler,  E.  C. 

Hear,  hear!  495 
Hochstetler,  Wayne 
Hear,  hear!  447 
Hockman,  Cathy 

Peaceable  kingdom  at  Philippi,  West  Virginia, 

The,  673 

World’s  Attic:  from  trash  to  treasure,  572 
Hoffman,  Verle 

What  is  the  mission  of  the  church?  218 
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Hollinger,  Dennis 

Word  to  leaders  and  followers,  A,  209 
Homan,  Gerlof 

Pastor  pays  a price  for  peace,  A,  308 
Homer,  Thelma 
Hear,  hear!  559 
Horst,  Irvin  B. 

Fiftieth  year,  A (poem),  877 
Horst,  Kurt 
Book  review,  693 
Hostetler,  David  E. 

Dan  Hertzler  as  we  know  and  knew  him,  798 
Hostetler,  J.  J. 

Hear,  hear!  631 
Hostetler,  Jep  and  Joyce 
Threat  of  dependencies,  The,  777 
Hunsberger,  Gordon 
Hear,  hear!  181 

Jantz,  Hugo 

How  should  we  respond?  65 
Jantzi,  Karen 

Where  are  the  Mennonites?  324 
Janz,  Bruce  P. 

Sound  of  Africa,  The,  764 
Jeschke,  Marlin 

Is  30  the  ideal  age  for  baptism?  270 

Kauffman,  Betty  Jean  Owen 
Hear,  hear!  692 
Kauffman,  J.  Howard 
Questions  of  right  and  wrong,  505 
Kauffman,  Richard 

Dan  Hertzler  as  we  know  and  knew  him,  798 
Keener,  Carl 
Hear,  hear!  478 
Kennel,  Gladys 
Hear,  hear!  429 
Kern,  Kathleen 

Great  rutabaga  scandel.  The,  398 
I chose  this  pit  (poem),  693 
King,  Calvin 

Bad  Friday  (editorial),  264 
Hear,  hear!  357 
King,  Michael  A, 

Editor  both  traditional  and  progressive,  An,  796 
Muddling  through  our  affluence,  1 
Kniss,  Esther  L. 

Bread-and-broth  Sunday,  310 
Koch,  Roy  S. 

Hear,  hear!  126 
Konrad,  Abram  G. 

Religious  beliefs  and  participation,  542 
Kotva,  Joseph,  Jr. 

Authority  of  Scripture,  The,  72 
Krabill,  James 

Understanding  those  with  whom  we  would  share 
the  gospel,  830 
Krabill,  Russell 
Vision  of  lostness,  6 
Kratz,  Clyde  G. 

Hear,  hear!  126 
Kraybill,  Charlie 
Hear,  hear!  708 
Kreider,  Carl 

Can  large  diverse  nations  survive?  466 
Communism  or  nationalism?  314 
Economic  challenges  of  the  1990s,  42 
Iraq  invades  Kuwait,  617 
Military  intervention  in  Panama,  80 
North-South  conflict,  753 
Peace  dividend,  A ?,  362 
Rich-richer,  Poor-poorer,  530 
Should  Social  Security  taxes  be  reduced?  153 
Visit  to  Hawaii,  A,  244 
Kronmann,  Roger  Bates 
Nothing  was  the  same!  (poem),  179 
Kropf,  Marlene 

Crisis  in  worship  patterns,  A,  537 
Kurtz,  Shirley 
Book  review,  743 

Christians  and  the  ecological  crisis,  89 


Landis,  Paul  G. 

Thank  you,  Dad!  414 
Lang,  J.  Stephen 
At  a foot  washing  (poem),  355 
Lapp,  James  M. 

Dream  for  Mennonite  undergraduate  education.  A, 
124 

Partners  in  ministry,  290 
Lapp,  James  M„  and  Preheim,  Vern 
Hear,  hear!  327 
Lebold,  Ralph 

Confusion  about  the  pastor’s  role,  393 
Lehman,  Harold  D. 

Book  review,  725 
Lehman,  Keith 

Interior  decorating:  late  20th-century  Anabaptist 
(poem),  526 
Lehman,  Martin  W. 

I’d  rather  be  fishing,  268 
Leis,  Vernon 
Memorable  walk.  A,  217 
Lind,  Millard 

Gospel:  it  doesn’t  fit,  The,  177 
Let  the  Pax  Christi  rule!  489 
Lind,  Ralph 

Plugging  the  holes  in  the  gospel  dipper,  238 
Lind,  Suzanne 

Sometimes  I turn  the  water  off,  70 

MacMaster,  Eve 
Discovering  our  poverty,  4 
We,  not  the  Bible,  must  change,  494 
Mann,  David  W. 

Called  to  be  prophetic,  138 
Martin,  Ernest 

Dan  Hertzler  as  we  know  and  knew  him,  796 
Martin,  Gary 

Puzzle  of  church  growth,  The,  609 
Martin,  J.  Ernest 
Unclench  the  fist,  252 
Martin,  J.  Mark 

Challenge  of  a new  confession  of  faith,  The,  710 
Martin,  J.  Wilbur 
Hear,  hear!  327 
Martin,  Linford 
Book  review,  693 
Martin,  Titus 

To  prevent  family  violence,  429 
Maust,  Elaine 

They’re  not  white;  they’re  Indian,  761 
McSorley,  Richard 
Hear,  hear!  478 
Metzler,  Edgar 

For  30  years  we  could  say  nothing,  and  now  we 
can’t  stop  talking,  812 
Hear,  hear!  93 
Meyer,  Art  and  Jocele 
Response:  Degradation  must  be  stopped,  92 
Miller,  Freeman  J. 

Hear,  hear!  742 
Miller,  Glen  E. 

Bonding  in  the  family  of  God,  521 
Miller,  Keith  Graber 
MBE:  peoplehood  education,  740 
Radical-conservative  at  MBM,  A,  678 
Miller,  Levi 

Mennonites  and  the  conservative  impulse,  444 
Miller,  Marilyn 

Ideas  for  outreach,  477,  615,  647 
Miller,  Paul 
Book  review,  141 
Miller,  Randy 
Hear,  hear!  429 
Minter,  Ann 
Hear,  hear!  93 
Morrow,  David 

Wise  as  serpents,  innocent  as  doves,  737 
Mosemann,  Barbara 
Christmas  prayer  (poem),  875 
When  I am  fed  (poem),  692 
Moyer,  Palma 
Hear,  hear!  743 


Nicolas,  Mark  R. 

Confessions  of  a faith  Pharisee,  105 
Nisly,  L.  Lamar 

Prisoners  are  human  beings,  614 
Nolt,  Leonard 

Christian  hope  on  election  day,  709 
Manasseh’s  memorial,  353 
North,  Wayne 

Dan  Hertzler  as  we  know  and  knew  him,  798 
Final  look  at  the  ’80s,  A,  356 
Nyce,  Dorothy  Yoder 
Jonah’s  prophetic  case,  193 

Patterson,  Audrey 
Hear,  hear!  692 
Peachey,  J.  Lome 
Editorials 

And  there  was  change,  776 
Are  we  having  fun  yet?  824 
Big  shoes  to  fill,  776 
Brother,  put  the  kettle  on,  840 
Christmas  carol,  A,  856 
Enemies  public  and  private,  808 
Five  new  faces,  840 
How  we  choose  our  leaders,  872 
It’s  going  to  be  a hard  winter,  824 
Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  892 
Meet,  greet,  fete,  eat,  892 
What  a crisis!,  872 
Thanks,  Dan,  808 
War  and  peace,  792 
What  do  you  believe?  792 
What’s  the  question?  856 

Redekop,  Calvin 

Communism  and  Christian  triumphalism,  726 
Rempel,  Mary 

Post-tornado  signs  of  promise,  443 
Richard,  Phil 
Refugees  at  our  door,  52 
Roberg,  Robert 
Church  house  blues,  372 
Roberts,  Sharon  Lee 
Deliverance  (poem),  285 
Robinson,  Lindsey  A. 

Hear,  hear!  285 
Rosenblum,  Art 
Hear,  hear!  495 
Roth,  John  D. 

Search  for  Mennonite  Identity,  The,  233 
Roth,  Willard  E. 

MMA:  more  than  insurance,  644 
Ruth,  Beth  Johnson 
Work  of  faith,  A,  38 

Scheifele,  Nelson 

Should  the  MCs  and  GCs  integrate?  846 
Schloneger,  Weldon 
Children  eat  grapes,  The,  553 
Schrag,  Rhoda  M. 

Slow  grief  (poem),  145 
Schrock,  Simon 
Hear,  hear!  180 
Seitz,  Ken 
Hear,  hear!  559,  742 
Sell,  Glen  M. 

Five  Smooth  Stones,  569 
Hear,  hear!  22 
Shearer,  Jody  Miller 
Hear,  hear!  126 
Shenk,  Calvin  E. 

Book  review,  326 
Shenk,  Charles  E. 

Book  review,  479 
Shenk,  Dan 

He  gave  away  his  inheritance,  286 
Shenk,  David  W. 

Invitation  to  North  American  Christians,  An,  376 
What’s  the  difference  between  a Muslim  and  a 
Christian?  793 
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Shenk,  Ellen 

My  search  for  my  father,  744 
Shenk,  Harold  A. 

Search  is  basically  healthy,  235 
Shenk,  Mary  Grace 

It’s  possible  to  have  a merry  Christmas,  841 
Shenk,  Stanley  C. 

Whatever  happened  to  nonconformity?  68 
Shisler,  Barbara  Esch 
After  retreat  (poem),  739 
Father  (poem),  163 
Hear,  hear!  237 
Siegrist,  Anne 
Hear,  hear!  413 

Remember:  an  idle  mind  is  the  devil’s  workshop, 
862 

Siegrist,  Deborah 

Twenty  dollars  a day  is  somethin’,  340 
Smith,  Lauren  Ashley 
Hear,  hear!  180 
Smoker,  Russell  K. 

When  the  harvest  is  poor,  288 
Solanki,  Anil  D. 

Integration:  which  way?  216 
Souder,  Eugene 
Hear,  hear!  630 

Prayer  and  the  Middle  East  (editorial),  640 
Spence,  Betty 

Surgery  tomorrow  (poem),  166 
Stackley,  Muriel  T. 

Dan  Hertzler  as  we  know  and  knew  him,  798 
Stahl-Wert,  John 
Book  review,  725 

Neighborhood  burglars  and  Iraqi  thieves,  689 
Steffy,  Mildred  Hershey 
Hear,  hear!  743 
Steiner,  Sue  C. 

When  they  shall  ask,  then  you  shall  say,  809 
Stoesz,  Edgar 
Leaving  right,  166 
Stoltzfus,  Dale 

Dan  Hertzler  as  we  know  and  knew  him,  798 
Response  to  Lebold,  396 
Stoltzfus,  Ruth  Brunk 

Good  news  is  that  God  is  with  us  now,  The,  873 
Stoltzfus,  Victor 

Dan  Hertzler  as  we  know  and  knew  him,  798 
Swartzendruber,  Dean 
Call  to  holy  living,  The,  705 
Swope,  Wilmer  D. 

Hear,  hear!  4,  575 
Stutzman,  Vada 

Empty  arms,  fulfilled  hearts,  182 

Teague,  Norman 
Hear,  hear!  142 
Thomas,  Everett  J. 

Hear,  hear!  143 
Todd,  Lou  Ann 
Watch  out  for  Satanism!  213 

Umble,  Jeni  Hiett 
Send  a letter,  74 

Walls,  Roy 

Put  out  the  welcome  mat,  431 
Waugaman,  Charles  A. 

Meditation  on  the  Cross  (poem),  509 
Weaver,  Dorothy  Jean 
How  do  we  interpret  the  Bible?  306 
Weaver,  Florence 
Hear,  hear!  479 
Weaver,  Greg 

Straight  talk  to  fund-raisers,  657 
Weaver,  J.  Denny 

Keeping  church  and  state  separate,  457 
Pledge  and  the  Nicolaitans,  The,  214 
Weaver,  Viola 
Hear,  hear!  575 
Wenger,  Leah  O. 

Matter  of  perspective,  A (poem),  144 
Wengerd,  Robert  D. 

Hear,  hear!  53 


Wiebe,  Katie  Funk 
Glory  of  purple  with  red,  The,  21 
Mennonite  camp  follower,  A,  358 
TV  is  here  to  stay,  165 
Walking  the  ridge  pole,  694 
Wilkinson,  Marjorie 
Today  (poem),  237 
Witmer,  D.  Lamar 
Human  graffiti,  36 
Witmer,  Nancy 
Is  my  divorce  forgivable?  281 
Sharing  information  and  God’s  love,  660 
Wolf,  Richard  D. 

Accountable  to  one  another,  641 
Worth,  Dave 

Confronting  family  violence,  54 


Yoder,  Anne  M. 

What  you  can  do  to  save  the  planet,  146 
Yoder,  K.  J. 

Hear,  hear!  575 
Yoder,  Sanford  C. 

Days  of  my  years,  The,  766 
Young,  Jim 
Hypocrite  (poem),  271 

Zercher,  David 

Baby  is  a blessing  and  a bother,  A,  862 
Zook,  Alfred  G. 

Hear,  hear!  67 


SUBJECTS 


Baptism 

Is  30  the  ideal  age  for  baptism?  270 

Use  of  solemn  assemblies,  The  (editorial),  672 

Bible,  The 

Authority  of  Scripture,  The,  72 
How  do  we  interpret  the  Bible?  305 
O Jerusalem  . . . , 176 
Reading  the  future  (editorial),  584 
Tourist  shuffle,  The  (editorial),  192 
Bible  interpretation 
Dem  dry  bones  can  live  again,  33 
Gospel:  it  doesn’t  fit,  The,  177 
Jonah’s  prophetic  case,  193 
Plugging  the  holes  in  the  gospel  dipper,  238 
Signs  of  the  times  (editorial),  88 
Bible  study 

How  are  things  at  home?  265 
Love  songs  in  the  church,  628 
Making  some  sense  out  of  Revelation,  646 
We,  not  the  Bible,  must  change,  494 

Book  reviews 

And  Who  is  My  Neighbor?  693 
County  Road  13,  743 

Guide  to  Christian  Churches  in  the  Middle  East, 
A,  326 

Managers  with  God,  479 

Presence  and  Power:  Releasing  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
Your  Life,  141 

Testimony  and  Tradition,  725 

Trackless  Wastes  and  Stars  to  Steer  By,  725 

Welcome!  693 

Christian  education 

Christian  education  (editorial),  456 
Passing  on  the  faith,  161 
Christian  living 
Bread-and-broth  Sunday,  A,  310 
Burden  of  election,  The  (editorial),  208 
Call  to  holy  living,  The,  705 
Compassion  and  understanding,  495 
Confessions  of  a faith  Pharisee,  105 
Days  of  my  years,  The,  766 
Enemies  public  and  private  (editorial),  808 
It’s  going  to  be  a hard  winter  (editorial),  824 
Joybells,  287 
Learning  to  let  go,  369 
Leaving  right,  166 
Perfect  strength,  7 

Politics  of  compassion  (editorial),  279 
Remember:  an  idle  mind  is  the  devil’s  workshop, 
862 

Tower  of  Babel,  The,  375 
While  we  were  still  sinners,  425 


Christmas 

Apocalyptic  prayers  for  Christmas,  878 
Baby  is  a blessing  and  a bother,  A,  862 
Christmas  carol,  A (editorial),  856 
Good  news  is  that  God  is  with  us  now,  873 
Meet,  greet,  fete,  eat  (editorial),  892 
It’s  possible  to  have  a merry  Christmas,  841 
Why  the  church  should  celebrate  Advent,  825 
Church  growth 

One  way  to  break  a growth  plateau,  827 
Peaceable  kingdom  at  Philippi,  West  Virginia, 
The,  673 

Winners,  losers,  and  Vision  ’95  (editorial),  160 

Church  leaders 

General  Board  and  its  general,  The,  409 
How  we  choose  our  leaders  (editorial),  872 
MBE:  peoplehood  education,  740 
MMA:  more  than  insurance,  644 
MPH:  a quiet  ministry,  556 
Radical-conservative  at  MBM,  A,  678 
Response  to  Lebold,  396 

Richard  Detweiler:  pastor,  president,  and  futurist, 
857 

What  a crisis!  (editorial),  872 

Who’s  minding  the  church?  (editorial),  424 

Word  to  leaders  and  followers,  A,  209 

Church  life 

Are  we  having  fun  yet?  (editorial),  824 
Accountable  to  one  another,  641 
Bonding  in  the  family  of  God,  521 
Brother,  put  the  kettle  on  (editorial),  840 
Children  eat  grapes,  The,  553 
Creating  church  communities  in  the  city,  108 
Kate’s  picture,  198 
Restoring  the  church  (editorial),  336 
Send  a letter,  74 

Whatever  happened  to  nonconformity?  68 
When  they  shall  ask,  then  you  shall  say,  809 
Work  of  faith,  A,  38 
Church  and  state 
Christian  hope  on  election  day,  709 
Communism  and  Christian  triumphalism,  726 
Cross  and  the  flag,  The  (editorial),  568 
Keeping  church  and  state  separate,  457 
Manasseh’s  memorial,  353 
Mennonites  and  the  conservative  impulse,  444 
Pledge  and  the  Nicolaitans,  The,  214 
Politics  of  Mennonites,  The,  524 
Response  to  Weaver,  460 

Why  is  it  so  hard  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  war 
tax  question?  392 
Church  and  world 
As  the  lights  go  out  (editorial),  520 
How  to  pray  for  the  Middle  East,  877 
In  the  news  (editorial),  640 
Lord,  teach  us  to  pray  (editorial),  892 
Mystery  of  evil,  The  (editorial),  624 
New  Christian  age,  The  (editorial),  488 
Prayer  and  the  Middle  East  (editorial),  640 
Who  is  Mikhail  Gorbachev?  196 
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Disabilities 

Disabled?  Nix!  35 

Grand  central  depot  of  sound,  140 

Hearing-impaired  person  in  church,  The,  108 

Ecology 

Can  the  earth  be  saved?  304 

Caring  for  the  earth  in  our  convention  planning,  510 
Chlorophyll  (editorial),  408 
Christians  and  the  ecological  crisis,  89 
Degradation  must  be  stopped,  92 
Garbage  follies,  536 
Garden  of  God,  The  (editorial),  736 
Here  a little,  there  a little  (editorial),  104 
What  you  can  do  to  save  the  planet,  146 
Ethics 

Negatives  and  positives  (editorial),  440 
Questions  of  right  and  wrong,  505 
They’re  not  white;  they’re  Indian,  761 
What  Cheyenne  friends  taught  me,  254 

Evangelism 

Are  our  efforts  worthwhile?  509 
Come  find  out  who  we  really  are,  492 
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